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The Labour Month In Brief 


The months of May and June ushered 
in another period of intense seasonal 
activity in Canada. During these months, 


~ the general employment market shifted 


from conditions of a minor labour surplus 
to those where a growing shortage of 
)» workers is developing. The greater volume 
‘ of immigration this year, as well as the 
availability of about 40,000 students 
during the summer months, will act to 
prevent the shortage from becoming too 
acute. 

Almost all sections of the country were 
sharing in these prosperous conditions. In 
British Columbia, however, the severe 
floods which occurred during June com- 
pletely blocked agricultural and industrial 
operations in many areas, and greatly 
hampered activity in the other sections of 
the province which were not directly 
affected by the floods. — 

‘Conditions in the Maritimes have shown 
an improvement over. the past year, 
although the incidence of unemployment 
is still slightly greater than in the other 
regions of the country. 

By July, the seasonal upswing of employ- 
ment activity was well advanced. Improved 
weather conditions had enabled the con- 
struction industry to rapidly increase 
activity, and agricultural operations had 
largely picked up the slack caused by a 
late spring. 

In addition to the domestic demands 
upon Canadian production facilities for 
almost all types of goods and services, the 
Economic Co-operation Administration of 
the United States had authorized the 
purchase of goods in Canada under the 
European Recovery Program Act to the 
amount of $142;000,000 by the end of June. 
It is expected that the European Recovery 
Program will continue to draw upon 
Canadian sources in substantial amounts 
during the rest of the year. 
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Employment 


At National Employment Service Offices, 
the number of unplaced applicants for jobs 
totalled 118,500 at June 24, 1948. During 
the preceding two months, there had been 
a sharp decline in. the number of applicants 
for work; during May, the drop amounted 
to 40,000, while in the first three weeks of 
June there was a decline of an additional 
14,000. 

According to a survey of most of 
the non-agricultural establishments usually 
employing 15 or more. persons, a decline 
in employment occurred at May 1, 1948, 
fer the fifth successive month, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
index of employment, based on 1926 as 
100, stood at 185-8 at May 1 as compared 
with 186-6 at April 1 and 179-6 at May 1, 
1947, previously the maximum for that 
date in the record of 28 years. Marked 
seasonal curtailment in logging operations 
in the Hast and Central Provinces was an 
important factor in the generally lower 
level of employment indicated at the 
beginning of May. 

The trend of employment during April, 
1948, was downward in Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 


‘Alberta. The falling-off in Quebec, which 


was considerable, was largely due to 
seasonal losses in logging camps. General 
improvement was noted in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and _ British 
Columbia. In all provinces except Saskat- 
chewan, the index of employment at 
May 1 was higher than that recorded at 
the same date last year; there was 
practically no change in industrial employ- 
ment during the past 12 months in 
Saskatchewan. 

The index number of employment in 
manufacturing, at 201-7 at May 1, 1948, 
was slightly below that of 202-6 at 
April 1, but was several points above the 
May 1, 1947 figure of 165:8. The index 
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of payrolls showed a rise of 2:8 per cent 
in the month, and was 15-9 per cent more 
than at May 1 of last year. Per capita 
weekly earnings in manufacturing at 
May 1 were $40.75, the highest in the 
period | for which statistics are available. 
The April 1 average of $39.60 had been 
affected by the observance of the Easter 
Holidays. At May 1, 1947, the reported 
weekly earnings of persons employed in 
leading wanufacturing establishments had 
averaged $36.21. 

Reflecting the improved employment 
conditions during April and May, the 
number of persons who received unem- 
ployment insurance benefit payments 
dropped sharply in each month. In May, 
1948, 107,347 persons received benefit pay- 
ments, as compared with 139,477 in April 
and 83,982 in May, 1947. The number of 
compensated unemployed days also dropped 
from 2,631,964 in April to 1,887,287 in May. 
Indicative of the fact that payments will 
continue to decrease was the drop in the 
number of persons filing claims in local 
employment service offices. In May, 1948, 
33,617 workers registered claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits; the compara- 
tive figures for April and March were 
59,265 and 76,248 respectively. 


Industrial Relations 


Time loss due to work stoppages arising 
out of industrial disputes during May, 
1948, showed a substantial decrease as 
compared with the previous month and 
with May, 1947. This May, 40,164 man- 
working days were lost as a result of 
strikes as compared with a loss of 49,396 
days in April and 366,070 in May, 1947. 
Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in May, 1948, was -05 per cent 
of the estimated total working time as 
compared with -06 per cent in April and 
-47 per cent in May, 1947. During the 
first 5 months of this year, the time loss 
amounted to :1l1 per cent of total esti- 
mated working hours as compared with -34 
per cent for the first 5 months of 1947. 

At the end of May, 1948, the largest 
strikes still in existence, in terms of the 
number of workers involved, concerned 
hosiery factory workers in Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, coal miners in Alberta, and elec- 
trical apparatus factory workers at Leaside, 
Ontario. These involved from 200 to 400 
workers in each case. One month later, 
at the end of June, these three strikes were 
still in existence and another of compar- 
able size, metal factory workers at 
Windsor, Ontario, was under way. 
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“ageressive picketing during June. 


In the field of federal jurisdiction, the 
most important developments continued to 
be those concerning railway. employees 
and the workers of a number of inland 
shipping companies. In the first case, 
strike votés of the union membership were 
held in June and the result was in favour 
of a. walk-out by July 15 if no settlement 
had been reached at that time. As the 
LABour GAZETTE went to press, the second 
Conciliation Board was preparing to 
reconvene in an effort to reach a settle- 
ment. 

In the case of the dispute involving 
inland shipping companies, the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union had carried out some very 
In addi- 
tion, court action by one of the companies 
against: the union was proceeding. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index increased from 153-3 
for May 1 to 154:3 for June 1, 1948. 
Almost all of this rise resulted from higher 
food prices. The food index moved up 
from 191-2 to 193-9, due mainly to further 
advances for meats and vegetables. Butter 
prices averaged lower. Other changes in 
group indexes were of lesser proportions. 
Clothing advanced from 173-6 to 174-8; 
scattered advances in coal and_ coke 
changed fuel and hght from 122-7 to 124-3; 
and home furnishings and services moved 
from 161-9 to 162-0. Removal of the tax 
on theatre admissions m some _ areas, 
reduced the miscellaneous items index from 
122-9 to 122-7. 

From August, 1939 to June 1, 1948, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
53:1 per cent (from 100-8 to 154-3). 


Earnings 


The monthly imcome of Canadian 
workers continues its steady climb. Total 
labour income during the first quarter of 
1948 amounted to $1,607 millions, 14 per 
cent above that of the same period in 
1947. This gain, of course, has been due 
to higher employment as well as to greater 
earnings on the part of many individual 
workers. 

In agriculture, farm wages have risen 
considerably since the spring of 1947. At 
May 15, 1948, average monthly wages, 
without board, for hired help were $113.07, 
9 per cent above those at the same date 
last year. 





NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


During May, consideration 


Industrial of Bill 195, the Industrial 
relations Relations and Disputes 
bill amended Investigation Act (L.G., 
in committee May, 1948, p. 425) was 


completed by the House of 
Commons Standing Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations. The Committee reported 
the Bill to the House with several 
amendments. 

In view of the fact that the Bill was 
to receive further consideration by Parlia- 
ment, only the more important of the 
changes are mentioned here. The legis- 
lation will be reviewed in detail in a 
forthcoming issue when it has been finally 
adopted. 

One of the points which occasioned 
most. discussion was whether members of 
the engineering profession should be 
excluded from the application of the Act. 
(Section 2 (i) (11)). The Committee 
eventually decided that they should be 
excluded. 

As introduced, the Bill had provided 
that 

a manager or superintendent, or any 

other person who, in the opinion of the 

Board, exercises management functions or 


is employed in a confidential capacity in 
matters relating to labour relations 


should also be excluded from the applica- 
tion of the Act. (Section 2 (i) (i)). The 
Committee cut out the words “in matters 
relating to labour relations.” 

The Committee struck out a _ clause 
barring lawyers from appearing at Con- 
ciliation Board proceedings except with 
the consent of the parties. (Section 32 (8)). 

A proposed amendment that was turned 
down by the Committee, would have 
placed responsibility for the enforcement 
of the Act with the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board, and not with the employer 
or trade union. (Section 39). 

An important clause relating to the 
check-off was added to Section 6, as 
follows:— 

Upon request of a trade union entitled 
to bargain collectively under this Act on 
behalf of a unit of employees and upon 
receipt of a request in writing signed by 
any employee in such unit, the employer 
of such employee shall, until the employee 
in writing withdraws’ such _ request, 


periodically deduct and pay out of the 
wages due to such employee, to the person 


designated by the trade union to receive 
the same, the union dues, of such 
employee; and the employer shall furnish 
to such trade union the names of the 
employees who have given and withdrawn 
such authority. 


Other amendments made by the Com- 
mittee related to Sections 2 (d), 2 (7), 40, 
48, and 53. 


In a statement issued late 


TLC in May, Mr. Percy R. 
withdraws Bengough, President of the 
support of Trades and Labour Con- 
Bill 195 gress of Canada, declared 


the opposition. of his organ- 
ization to changes made in Bill 195 by the 
House of Commons Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations. 


The Congress objected to the deletion 
of the clause barring lawyers from appear- 
ing before Conciliation Boards, and to the 
deletion of the words “‘in matters relating 
to labour relations” from Section 2 (i) (i). 


(These amendments are summarized 
above.) 
Dealing with the second change the 


Congress stated: “What constitutes a con- 
fidential employee is, of course, a matter 
of argument. Any employee having the 
confidence of his employer (and many 
thousands of them have) can be put out- 
side the Act. Foremen, straw bosses, 
employees with special knowledge and 
skills can all be excluded. It restricts the 
scope of the Act, already too limited, and 
provides plenty ot employment to the 
legal profession at the expense of the 
employers and the employees who want 
an adjustment of the dispute and an early 
return to work.” 

Previously the Congress, while “not in 
accord with all the provisions” of the Bull, 
had accepted its basic principles. The 
Congress now said that it could not 
“recommend Bill 195 as changed by the 
Parliamentary Committee as. good 
legislation.” 


An unprecedented instance 


Labour of joint action on the part 
congresses of Canada’s central labour 
in joint organizations occurred on 
petition on June 3 when a delegation 
P.E.I. Act representing the Trades 


and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and the Railway Brotherhoods met the 
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Rt. Hon. J. L. Isley, Minister of Justice, 
and several of his Cabinet. colleagues, in 
order to present formally a petition to the 
Governor-General in Council, requesting 
disallowance of the Prince Edward Island: 
Trade Union Act, 1948. 

The delegation consisted of President 
Percy R. Bengough, Secretary-Treasurer 
J. T. Buckley, and Assistant Secretary 
A. E. Hemming, of the TLC; President 
A. R. Mosher and _ Secretary-Treasurer 
Pat Conroy, Executive Secretary Norman 
S. Dowd, and Dr. Eugene Forsey, repre- 
senting the CCL; A. J. Kelly and J. B. 
Ward, Chairman and Secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Dominion Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, and Elroy Robson, Vice- 
President of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. Mr. Ilsley was accompanied by 
the Hon. Colin Gibson, Secretary of State; 
the Hon. Joseph Jean, Solicitor General, 
and the Hon. Ernest Bertrand, Postmaster 
General. 


The submission of the petition was made 
by Mr. Bengough, who described the Prince 
Edward Island legislation as “dangerous 
and reactionary”, and establishing a very 
serious precedent, inasmuch as it denied 
to P.E.I. workers rights which were granted 
under Federal laws. Mr. Conroy empha- 
sized the inconsistency of the legislation 
with the international obligations assumed 
by Canada as a member of the United 
Nations and the International Labour 
Organization. “Evidently, the Prince 
Edward Island Government wished to 
abolish trade unions in that province and 
turn back the clock at least a century.” 

Mr. A. J. Kelly pointed out that, while 
railway employees were excluded from the 
scope of the Act, the railway organizations 
nevertheless joined with the Congresses in 
opposing it and seeking disallowance, in 
view of the highly objectionable principles 
upon which the Act was based, especially 
the isolation of the Prince Edward Island 
workers from membership in national or 
international unions. Mr. Mosher, referring 
to Mr. Ilsley’s decision to retire from public 
life, and take up the practice of law in 
Montreal, expressed appreciation of the 
service which Mr. -Ilsley had rendered to 
Canada, and wished him every success on 
behalf of the delegation. 

Mr. Ilsley thanked the delegation for 
their good wishes. He said he had studied 
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the Prince Edward Island legislation very 
carefully, and had given serious considera- 
tion to the previous request, made by the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, that it be 
“reserved”—that is, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province should be 
instructed not to give assent to it. How- 
ever, he decided against this somewhat 
unusual step, and had advised the House 
of Commons to this effect. He assured 
the delegation that the petition, together 
with the legal opinion by Dr. Cecil A. 
Wright, Dean of Osgoode Hall, University 
of Toronto, which was submitted as a 
supporting document, would be given his 
best consideration, and that of the Cabinet. 


A three-day conference of 


Meeting of Dominion and Provincial 


Dominion labour authorities was held 
and from May 3-5 in Ottawa to 
Provincial discuss various aspects of 
labour labour law administration. 
authorities This meeting of the Cana- 


dian Association of Admin- 
istrators of Labour Legislation was the 
seventh annual conference since the Asso- 
clation was organized in 1938. Because of 
war conditions and Dominion-Provincial 
consultations on particular matters, the 
Association did not meet between 1944 
and 1947. 

All Provinces, except Alberta and Prince 
Edward Island, were represented at the 
May meeting, in most cases by the Deputy 
Minister of Labour. From some Prov- 
inces there were in attendance, also, the 
Chief Inspector and other officials con- 
cerned with the administration of laws 
governing industrial relations, wages and 
hours. The topics discussed included 
Canada and the International Labour 
Organization, Industrial Relations, Labour 
Inspection, Minimum Wages and Hours 
of Work. 

The International Labour Organization 
in the Present World Situation was the 
subject of an address by Mr. C. W. Jenks, 
Legal Adviser of the International Labour 
Organization, at the annual dinner of the 
Association on May 8. In introducing Mr. 
Jenks, the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour of Canada, emphasized 
the need for co-operation between the 
Dominion and Provinces in relation to 
ILO matters as in other fields. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Gerard Tremblay, Deputy 


Minister of Labour, Quebec; first vice- 
president, James Thomson, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, British Columbia; second 
vice-president, W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Manitoba; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Margaret Mackintosh, Dominion 
Department of Labour. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Dominion Industrial Relations Officer at 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, is Past 
President. 

The following provincial representatives 
were present at the conference: British 
Columbia, James Thomson, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour; Manitoba, W. Elliott 
Wilson, Deputy Minister of Labour; New 
Brunswick, N. Douglas Cochrane, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; Nova Scotia, R. E. 
Anderson, Secretary, Department of Labour, 
Gertrude MacDonald, Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Labour, Evelyn Spruin, 
Secretary, Minimum Wage Board; Ontario, 
Eric Billington, Chairman, Industry and 
Labour Board, Patterson Farmer, Director 
of Minimum Wage Branch and Industrial 
Standards Officer, E. H. Gilbert, Chief 
Inspector, Alice Buscombe, Statistician, 
Department of Labour; Quebec, Gerard 
Tremblay, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Clovis Bernier, Chief Inspector, Cyprien 
Miron, Director, Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Service, H. C. LeBrun, Vice-President, 
Labour Relations Board, Dr. Bertrand 
Bellemare, Industrial Hygienist, Depart- 
ment of Labour, J. B. Deslierres, Secretary, 
Superior Council of Labour; Saskatchewan, 
W.K. Bryden, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
The Hon. C. C. Williams of Saskatchewan 
attended one or two sessions. 


Developments in Canada’s 
immigration program during 
May included the arrival of 
displaced persons, Maltese 
workers, and immigrants by 
air from the United Kingdom. 

A total of 1,450 workers from Displaced 
Persons’ Camps, who were selected by 
representatives of the Department of 
Labour under the “Group Movement 
Plan,” arrived im Canada during May, 
increasing the number who have arrived 
since last summer to 11,500. The largest 
group which arrived in May consisted of 
645 men for railway track maintenance 
work. Also included among the new 
arrivals were 242 domestic workers, 190 
men for metal mines and the first group 
of farm workers which numbered 109. 


Immigration 
to Canada 
during May 


There were also some foundry workers, 
construction workers and garment workers 
among those arriving in May. 

On May 19, 131 workers from Malta 
arrived at Halifax aboard the Marine 
Perch. This was the first contingent of 
the 500 Maltese whose admission to 
Canada was arranged with the Immigra- 
tion authorities in Malta (L.G., May, 1948, 
p. 416). These workers were met at 
Halifax by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and immediately entrained 
for Fingal, Ontario, where the Department 
of Labour has established a reception 
hostel. The men arrived at Fingal on 
May 21 and within ten days all had been 
placed in employment at various points in 
Ontario. It was expected that a second 
group of Maltese workers, of approxi- 
mately the same number, would sail from 
Malta about June 9. 

The first flight under the Canadian 
Government Chartered Air Service left 
Prestwick, Scotland, on May 28 followed 
by a second flight on May 30. The planes 
under this service arrive at Dorval Airport 
and Malton Airport. They are met by 
representatives of the Immigration Service 
and the Department of Labour. Those 
seeking employment are assisted by officers 
of the National Employment Service as 
part of the reception arrangements. This 
air transportation plan calls for the move- 
ment of 10,000 immigrants from the United 
Kingdom by March 31, 1949. 


Amendments to the Canada 


Canada Shipping Act were approved 
Shipping Act by the House of Commons 
amended on May 24. Previously 

considered in the Senate 


(L.G., May, 1948, p. 417), the amendments 
make a’ number of changes in regard to 
the conditions, rights and liabilities of 
seamen, and provide for the implementa- 
tion of four International Labour Conven- 
tions. They will be fully summarized in 
the annual article, Labour Legislation 
Enacted by the Parliament of Canada 
covering the 1948 session, which will appear 


in a forthcoming issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

During the past four or 
Seniority five years unions in Canada 
clauses in have continued to press for 
collective rigid seniority regulations, 
agreements according to a recent 

bulletin, Seniority; Prob- 


Administration of 
issued by the 


lems Arising in the 
Seniority Regulations, 
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Department of Industrial Relations at 
Queen’s University. The bulletin,* prepared 
under the supervision of Professor James 
C. Cameron, indicates that union leaders 
favour the inclusion of strict seniority 
provisions in am agreement because they 
want assurance that the employer will 
neither discriminate against union mem- 
bers nor show favouritism towards indi- 
vidual employees in promotions, transfers, 
lay-offs or rehiring. Another reason, the 
bulletin states, is that “union leaders want 
to enhance the prestige of the union by 
securing for it the right to participate in 
decisions which affect the job status of 
union members.” 

The study is arranged under certain 
headings, in the form of questions, suggest- 
ing the chief problems that are likely to 
arise. Following the questions are clauses 
indicating various methods of handling the 
problems cited. Among the aspects of 
seniority discussed are: probationary 
period; breaks im service and their effect 
on seniority status; types of seniority and 
the problems involved in administering 
them; seniority status; length of service 
and/or ability; seniority rights of super- 
visory force, union. officers, apprentices, and 
other special groups; seniority rights in 
emergencies and following technological 
changes; and the posting and revision of 
seniority lists. An appendix gives an 
example of a complete set of seniority 
rules. 


A publication entitled 


Moral Sécurité Syndicale et 
aspects Morale by Gérard Dion, 
of union secretary of the Depart- 
security ment of Industrial Rela- 


tions at Laval University, 
recently issued, deals with moral aspects of 
union. security. 

Outlining and defining the various forms 
of union security, such as closed shop, 
union shop, maintenance of membership, 
and check-off the author considers these in 
relation to such concepts as the right to 
work, freedom of association, and freedom 
of management. _ 

Arguing that there is a tendency for the 
union to substitute for the community in 
an industrial establishment, he concludes 
that there is no moral contradiction for a 
group such as a union to oblige workers 
to enter its ranks, provided it fulfils certain 
conditions, of which the most important 


* The bulletin is No. 12 in the series, Studies in 
Industrial, Relations, published by the University. 
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are that it must really be the organ which 
represents the community of workers in 
the establishment, that it pursue exclusively 
the common good _ without violating 


freedom of conscience, and that it hold to 
the principles of justice and charity. 


“In spite of the apparent conflict. which 
seems to exist between union security 
clauses and labour’s right to work and 
employers’ right to manage, these clauses 
do not destroy any rights, but only con- 
dition them in a legitimate fashion, in 
respect of a higher interest.” The author 
declares that if one wants to oppose union 
security) reasonably, one must introduce 
other arguments than considerations of 


freedom. 

Information on food ser- 
Food vices in Canadian indus- 
services in trial plants was obtained 
Canadian from a survey conducted in 


industry 1947 by the Nutrition 

Division of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, the 
results of which were published in the 
March issue of the magazine, Plant 
Administration. 

The results of the survey, which dealt 
with 574 establishments, appeared to indi- 
cate that an increasing number of plants 
are installing a food service of some type. 

Hot canteens (i.e. any service where a 
hot meal is available) were provided more 
frequently by large than by small plants, - 
usually in the form of a self-contained 
cafeteria with complete food storage, 
preparation and serving facilities. 

Cold canteens, either stationary or mobile, 
serving packaged foods, were somewhat 
more frequent in smaller plants, and were 
also often used in large plants as a supple- 
ment to the hot canteen. 

Milk deliveries were provided in many 
plants having no other food service, either 
by a concessionnaire or by an employee 
during break periods. 

Some plants merely provided messrooms, 
containing tables, benches or chairs and 
sometimes hot-plates for the use of 
employees carrying their lunch to work. 

While during the war most hot canteens 
were operated by a concessionnaire,. the 
report notes a trend to change from the 
concession plan to plant operation. 

The reasons given for this were: (1) lower 
cost of meals to employees (concession- 
naires must. have profit); (2) concession- 
naires have not the same interest as the 
management in the health and welfare of 


employees, nor in the morale and goodwill 
that. can be fostered or injured by the 
food facilities. 

Employers, it is stated, were “gradually 
realizing that they were losing by not 
having proper control of food facilities and 
by not getting the co-operation of the 
employees in running them.” 

Further, “it is difficult today to. serve 
full-course, nutritious meals to industrial 
workers at a price they will pay,” unless 
the meals are subsidized by management. 
In some cases this is being done by 
supplying the necessary facilities and by 
paying operation and depreciation costs; 
other plants pay the food service employees 
as well, and in still other instances, food 
costs are also subsidized. 


Following a_ long _ illness, 
Death of the Hon. Peter Heenan, 
Hon. Peter P:C., who had served as 


Minister of Labour in both 
the Federal and Ontario 
Governments, died in Toronto on May 12, 
at the age of 72. 

Mr. Heenan was born in Ireland, but 
served his apprenticeship as a locomotive 
engineer in the north of England. He 
came to Canada in 1902 and settled at 
Kenora, Ontario, where he took a keen 
interest in railway union activities and in 
civic affairs. For five years he served as 
alderman of Kenora, and in 1919 was 
elected to the Ontario Legislature. Six years 
later he resigned to contest Kenora for 
the House of Commons, to which he was 
elected. In 1926, he was made Minister 
of Labour by Prime Minister King. 


In 1928, Mr. Heenan served as Canadian 
Government Delegate to the International 
Labour Conference in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Resigning his portfolio at Ottawa in 1934, 
he was again elected to the Ontario Legis- 
lature and joined the cabinet. of Premier 
Hepburn as Minister of Lands and Forests, 
and in. 1941 was transferred to the Ministry 
of Labour. He retired from public life in 
1943, when the Liberal Government in 
Ontario was defeated. 


Heenan 


The number of persons 
recelving old age pensions 
Old Bee in Canada increased from 
Daaipan 223,364 at December 31, 


1947, to 229,158 as at the 
end. .- ot. * the 
March 31, 1948. 

The Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions under the Dominion-Provincial] 
scheme totalled $15,240,039 for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1948, as compared with 


in Canada Quartier 
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$16,366,195 in the preceding quarter which 
included retroactive payments of an in- 
creaSe In pension in certain provinces. The 
amount for the last fiscal year was 
$56,978,389. Since the inception of the Act 
the Dominion has contributed $480,854,641. 

The average monthly pension in eight 
provinces ranged between $29 and $30 and 
in the ninth province was $24.82. In no 
province was the number of pensioners as 
high as three per cent of the total 
population. 

Pensions were being paid to 8,476 blind 
persons as at March 31, 1948 as compared 
with 7,872 at December 31, 1947. 

The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Dominion was $597,967 for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1948 and $557,696 
in the preceding quarter which also in- 
cluded retroactive increases in certain 
provinces. Since the inception of the Act 
the total has been $12,956,059. The 
average monthly pension was just under 
$30 in all provinces but one where it was 
$27.91. Pensioners numbered less than 
one-tenth of one per cent of the total 
population in most provinces. 

Tables J-1 and J-2, appearing in the 
statistical section of this issue, give infor- 
mation on old age and blind pensioners 
during the past fiscal year. 


Progress in industrial 
research in Nova Scotia is 
noted in the first annual 
report of the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation, 
covering the year 1947. Financed by the 
provincial government, the object of the 
Foundation is to improve conditions of 
various industries, mainly through studies 
of technical processes, means of utilizing 
waste products and investigations into the 
quality of materials. 

The Foundation may undertake research 
for individual industries or for groups of 
industries. Investigations which are applic- 
able to industry at large or offer the 
prospect of new industries in the Province 
may be undertaken without or at nominal 
charge. A number of associate research 
committees, representing industries, federal 
and provincial departments, and univer- 
sities, have been created. They recommend 
research projects to be undertaken. 

In 1947, research covered a number of 
projects from mine ropes to aerial photog- 
raphy to the incidence of the excess profits 
tax on the fishing industry. 

The Foundation has the backing of a 
$1,000,000 trust investment. In 1947, 


Industrial 
research in 
Nova Scotia 
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expenditures amounted to $46,712, of which 
$30,000 was received as interest on the 
trust investment and $2,550 as fees for 
services rendered. 


The 1948 edition of the 
National film catalogue of the 
Film Society National Film Society of 
19438 Canada has been issued. 
catalogue The catalogue is 144 pages 

in length and, as a supple- 
ment to the 1947 catalogue, includes some 
1,000 films which have been added to the 
National Film Society library since the 
1947 catalogue was issued. 

A number of films of interest to industry 
are included under such headings as 
mechanical engineering, machinery, water 
power, machine tools, coal mining, trans- 
portation, and accident prevention. Some 
of the films listed were specially made for 
industrial training purposes by the United 
States Office of Education. 

Films of interest to Trade Unions appear 
under headings such as economic condi- 
tions, unemployment, housing, co-opera-. 
tion, and trade unions. 

The catalogue may be obtained at a 
price of 50 cents from the National Film 
Society of Canada, 172 Wellington Street, 
Ottawa. Copies of the 1947 catalogue 
listing 2,000 films are also available at the 
same price. 


Publications of the Depart- 
Publication of ment of Labour’s Occupa- 
occupational tional Information Service 
information (L.G., Jan-Feb., 1948, 
tocommence p. 17) will shortly be in 
soon the hands of _ teachers, 

counsellors, guidance 
students, librarians, National Employment 
Service officers, and others interested in 
the future careers of Canada’s youth. 

In the form of booklets with uniform 
covers, In a size convenient for filing, for 
reading-room use, or for taking home to 
study, they will be issued in two editions. 
The longer monograph for the use of 
those advising youth will contain much 
detail; the shorter pamphlet, less detailed, 
will serve as an introduction of an 
occupation to students. Both monograph 
and pamphlet will be published in separate 
English. and French editions. 

The booklets cover a wide variety of 
occupations and professions. The first of 
the series to be issued will deal with the 
“Optometrist”; the next with the “Painter, 
Construction and Maintenance”. Others 
will follow at frequent intervals. 
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Distribution to the schools in each prov- 
ince will be through the provincial Depart- 
ments of Education. 


Britain’s national insurance 


Social scheme was scheduled to 
security come fully into effect on 
in United July 5, 1948. Following 
Kingdom from the Report of Sir 


William Beveridge in 1942, 
which set up plans for a “cradle-to-grave” 
social security program, the scheme was 
built up through the enactment of various 
pieces of legislation (L.G., March, 1948, 
p. 142), developing out of Britain’s pre- 
viously existing social security measures. 

It comprises unemployment insurance, 
sickness and maternity benefits, family 
allowances, widows’ allowances, allowances 
for guardians, retirement pensions, death 
grants, workmen’s compensation, and a 
national health service. 

Most of the scheme is financed by a 
national insurance fund, to which workers, 
employers and the Government contribute. 
Family allowances (in effect since 1946) 
are financed out of ordinary taxation, and 
the national health scheme is being 
financed partly by the fund and partly by 
taxation. 

An interesting feature of the scheme is 
that reciprocal arrangements are being 
planned with other countries having corre- 
sponding social insurance schemes. It was 
announced on June 1 that negotiations 
were in progress with Eire, France, and 
the Isle of Man, and that preliminary 
discussions had been held with Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and _ other 
countries. 


In an important decision 

issued in April, the US. 

National Labour Relations 

: : Board ruled that employers 

We hike og must bargain collectively 
eect: about. pensions. 

The case involved the Inland Steel Com- 
pany and the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO). The company had insti- 
tuted a pension plan in 1936, five years 
before the union was certified. 

In 1946 it resumed the practice of making 
retirement compulsory at age 65, which 
had been suspended during the war. The 
union charged the company with unfair 
labour practices for refusing to negotiate 
on this and other issues connected with the 
pension plan. 

In upholding the union’s claim, the 
Board in effect held that it is an unfair 
labour practice, under the Taft-Hartley 
law, to refuse to bargain collectively about 
pension and retirement plans and practices. 


Employers 
required to 
bargain on 


ye Se 





A wage settlement reached 


Wages late in May by the General 
related to Motors Corporation and 
living costs the. United Automobile 
in U.S. Workers of America (CIO) 
agreement contains two principles of 


great importance in collec- 
tive bargaining trends in the United States. 

These are: a formula providing for 
quarterly wage adjustments based on the 
cost-of-living index; and an annual in- 
crease described as an “annual improve- 
ment factor.” 

Under the agreement, which is to extend 
for two years, employees received an 
increase of 11 cents an hour. Of this 
increase, 8 cents was based on the rise 
in the cost of living, and 3 cents on the 
annual improvement factor. 

Using 1940 as a base year, it was found 
that the Consumer Price Index of the USS. 
Labour Department had risen from 100-2 
to 169-3 in April, 1948. Taking into 
account wage increases received since 1940, 
it was estimated that an adjustment of 8 
cents would bring about a similar per- 
centage rise in wages. 

The contract provides that every three 
months the price index will be re-examined, 
and for each rise of 1-14 points the union 
will automatically receive a wage increase 
of 1 cent an hour. If the price index goes 
down, the workers will take a cut of 1 
cent an hour for every 1:14 points the 
index drops. But it is agreed that how- 
ever low the index may fall, the company 
will not cut wages more than 5 cents an 
hour during the life of the contract. There 
is no ceiling on possible rises. 

The additional 3-cent increase is 
designed, according to the company, to 
“Increase the standard of living of work- 
men.” It represents an annual improve- 
ment factor, underwritten by the company, 
based on estimated average gains in 
productive efficiency per annum, and is 
granted each year regardless of what 
happens to the cost of living. 

In a statement describing the wage 
agreement, the company declared:— 

As an example of how this plan works, 
if an employee under this agreement is 
now earning $1.50 per hour, his wages 
will be increased immediately by 11 cents 
per hour to $1.61 per hour, of which 8 
cents is cost-of-living adjustment and 3 
cents the beginning of the annual 
improvement factor. 

If approximately three months from 
now the cost-of-living index has increased 
or decreased importantly, his wages will 
be increased or decreased accordingly 


and in line with a table incorporated in 
the agreement. In no case will the rate 
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of such an employee be reduced to less 
than $1.56 per hour during the first year 
of the agreement regardless of how much 
the cost-of-living index may decline 
during this time. 

At the beginning of the second year of 
the contract such an employee will receive 
another 3 cents increase bringing his base 
pay to $1.59 per hour for that year. He 
will also continue to receive a cost-of- 
living adjustment unless the cost-of-living 
index has declined sufficiently to eliminate 
a cost-of-living allowance. If the cost-of- 
living index should fall below such a 
point, he will still continue to receive the 
$1.59 per hour for the second year of 
the agreement. 


Soon after reaching this settlement with 
the UAW, the company agreed on a 
similar contract with its other employees 
who are members of the United Electrical 
Workers (CIO). 

While the General Motors plan was not 
duplicated by other companies, a number 
of important agreements were reached 
shortly thereafter in other industrial estab- 
lishments, providing for comparable wage 
increases. A 17-day strike at the Chrysler 
Corporation was ended when the parties 
agreed on a flat wage rise of 13 cents an 
hour, unrelated to the price index. 


Constructive Labour Rela- 
tions is the title of a 
of labour brochure published recently 
relations in by the Department of 
four firms Economics and Social 

Institutions, Princeton Uni- 
versity. It is a report of case studies of 
employer-employee relations at four 
American firms selected for study on the 
basis of the following criteria: (1) each 
case should include a manufacturing plant 
with more than 1,000 employees, so that 
problems of fairly large numbers of 
workers would be included; (2) the cases 
should be well diversified in terms of 
union, industry and company character- 
istics, including one of a multiplant con- 
cern; (3) the study should deal only with 
situations where both sides (management 
and labour) possess real bargaining 
strength; (4) the opinion of both parties 
should be that the relationship between 
company and union has reached a fairly 
satisfactory stage and is working in the 
interests of both; (5) the period of union- 
management experience should be suffi- 
ciently long to permit step-by-step studies 
of development and change. 

It is explained that the purpose of the 
survey was to extend a knowledge of the 
economic, psychological, and social factors 
that contribute to successful union-manage- 
ment relations. 


Case studies 
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Each of the studies contains sections on 
economic factors, the organization and 
administration of both company and union, 
union-management negotiations, and con- 
clusions. 

A final chapter contains some general 
observations on the four studies, and 
presents the following “provisional 
conclusions” :— 


(1) The elements that contribute to 
satisfactory labour relations . . . include 
favourable economic conditions, honesty 
and fair dealing, reasonableness and 
understanding of the viewpoints and 
problems of the other side, personalities 
and economic philosophies that are 
compatible, and a desire to reach work- 
able compromises. 

(2) No one. policy, procedure, or 
technique can assure harmonious rela- 
tions . . . a policy that is constructive 
under some conditions may not be so 
under others. 

(3) Union-management relations do 
not conform to some necessary, regular, 
pattern of evolution. Although length 
of experience is frequently a facilitating 
influence, such relations may change 
quickly with a misstep or with an 


alteration in personalities or circum- 
stances. 
(4) ...;-; Given’ the proper spirit, 


successful relations depend in no small 
measure upon the extent to which both 
sides have an understanding of each 


other’s problems and exercise skill and 


patience in developing workable 
compromises. 

(5) ....In the absence of knowl- 
edge that a certain factor, or fixed 
combination of factors will assure a 


particular result, care should be exer- 
cised in commenting about THE cause, 


or even THE causes, of harmonious 
relations, and 
(6) .... Only by more selective. and 


objective methods can the influence of 
each factor (to good relations) under 
various conditions be assessed and a 
sound basis provided for production of 
results. 


Passage cf a workmen’s 
Workmen’s compensation law recently 
Compensation in the State of Missis- 
in U.S.A. sippl means that all 48 


American States now have 
this kind of legislation. The new law will 
become effective on January 1, 1949. 
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A decline in food prices 


Cost of during the first quarter of 
living in 1948 caused a_ reduction 
WSSA; in the cost of living in the 

United States, as measured 
by the Consumers’ Price Index of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Although most of the other major com- 
ponents of the index continued their steady 
upward movement, food declined from 
209:7 in mid-January to 202:3 in mid- 
March (base 1935-39100). This brought 
the main index down from 168-8 to 166°9, 
although clothing rose from 192-1 to 196-3; 
rent from 115-9 to 116-3; gas and elec- 
tricity from 93-1 to 93-8; other fuels and 
ice from 165:0 to 166:0; and house 
furnishings from 192-3 to 194-9. Miscel- 
laneous items moved downwards slightly 
from 146°4 to 146-2. 


The American Standard 


U.S. safety Safety Code for power, foot 


code for and hand presses has been 
power, foot recently revised by the 
and hand American Standards Asso- 
presses ciation. The project for 


such a code was initiated 
by the Association in 1920. The standard 
adopted in 1922 has now been revised four 
times. Representatives on the Committee 
making the latest revision include those 
of the United States Department of Labor 
and of the Departments of Labor of 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. 

A British Committee, reporting in 1945 
on safety in the use of power presses, 
pointed out that by far the greater 
percentage of accidents occur during the 
normal working of the machines. The 
report of this Committee was noted in the 
Lasour GaAzerre, 1945, p. 1417. 

The American Code has sections on the 
installation of presses, safeguarding at 
point of operation, foot and hand presses, 
other power-press safety devices, making 
and setting dies, inspection, and mainten- 
ance and operation. An appendix, although 
not part of the Code, supplements it with 
recommendations for its application and 
illustrations of power-press guards and 
safety devices. 


By the promulgation of an 


Three weeks’ Act in November, 1947, 
holidays Norway became the first 
with pay country in the world to 


introduce a statutory three 
weeks’ annual holiday with 
pay for all wage-earners. Exceptions to 
the new Holidays with Pay Act. described 


in Norway 











in the International Labour Review of 
April, 1948, are employees on a commission 
basis only, part-time employees working 
not more than 3 months or 200 hours 
in a year, persons whose wages consist 
entirely of a share in the profits, those 
closely related to the employer, civil 
servants, and persons covered by the 
Public Employees’ Act of 1918. The Act 
will not apply where a collective agree- 
ment guarantees employees holiday rights 
at least as favourable as those in the Act. 

The employer decides when the annual 
holidays are to be taken; at least 12 
consecutive days must, however, be allowed 
between the middle of May and the end 
of September. Special arrangements are 
permitted for seafarers and agricultural 
workers. 

The principle of holidays with pay was 
accepted and generally implemented in 
Norway by collective agreements as early 
as 1915. In recent years the usual length 
of the annual holiday of industrial workers, 
according to the provisions of collective 
agreements, has been 12 working days. 


Belgium and France have 
signed a treaty by which 


Belgium they extend the application 
and France of their social insurance 
SG ehiatad legislation to their respec- 
oa pocial tive nationals living in the 
security 


territory of the other con- 
tracting party. 

The treaty applies to legislation con- 
cerning such matters as sickness and 
invalidity insurance, old age benefits, family 
allowances, and insurance against employ- 
ment injury. 


ILO 


Described in an 


Compre- report* as “probably the 
hensive safety most voluminous and com- 
code in prehensive industrial safety 
Belgium and health code in exist- 


ence” the Belgian code of 
general regulations for the protection of 
labour was published in 1947. 

It is in five parts and consists of 850 
sections, bearing “striking testimony to the 
complexity of the subject.” 

The ILO has itself been at work for 
some time on a model safety code for 
factories (L.G., June, 1947, p. 786). A 


* Report of the Director-General to the 31st Session 
of the International Labour Conference, International 
Labour Office, Montreal. 


technical tripartite conference to consider 
this code will be held later this year. 


In the eight months from 


Resettlement July 1, 1947, the Interna- 
of displaced tional Relief Organization 
persons resettled or repatriated 
by IRO nearly 200,000 refugees and 


displaced persons, according 
to a statement in a recent issue of the 
United Nations Bulletin. The exact figures 
are: 125,374 persons resettled and 67,098 
persons repatriated, making a_ total of 
192,472. 

The statement estimates the number of 
persons who would ultimately have to be 
re-established—primarily through resettle- 
ment—at between eight and nine hundred 
thousand. Almost all of these are now in 
the British, United States, and French 
zones of Germany and Austria, and in 
Italy. In these areas, approximately 
601,000 refugees and displaced persons are 
receiving IRO care and maintenance, and 
the rest, while awaiting resettlement, are 
temporarily supporting themselves outside 
the DP camps. 

In addition, IRO is caring for 32,190 
persons in the Middle East, the Far East, 
and scattered points around the world, 
bringing the over-all total of those receiv- 
ing IRO aid to 633,680. In the eight- 
month period ending February 29, 1948, 
the United Kingdom headed the list of 
“receiving” nations, having admitted a 
total of 40,455. Belgium came second with 
17,001, France (including French North 
Africa), third with 14,409, and the United 
States fourth with 12,203. 

Canada accepted 11,641 during the 
period; and other countries in which 
refugees were resettled included: Argentina 
(5,181), Australia (2,565), Brazil (2,511), 
Netherlands (3,243) , Palestine (5,186), 
Paraguay (1,493), Tunisia (166), and 
Venezuela (3,253). 

Emphasizing that resettlement must be 
relied upon as the major means of solving 
the refugee problem, the IRO statement 
concludes: “As far as repatriation is con- 
cerned, we are now scraping the bottom 
of the barrel. Since the end of the war, 
more than; 7,250,000 displaced persons have 
been repatriated. The great majority of 
those remaining in camps are persons who 
are unwilling to return to their homelands 
because of fears of religious or political 
persecution.” 
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REPORT ON ALLEGED COMBINE 
IN OPTICAL GOODS INDUSTRY 


The Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act has 
reported that an elaborate price-fixing system has brought 
about a drastic curtailment of price competition in 
spectacles and component parts. 


The report of an investigation into the 
manufacture and sale of optical goods in 
Canada was submitted to the Minister of 
Justice on April 24 by F. A. McGregor, 
Commissioner of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act. The Commissioner reports that 
combines operating to the detriment of 
the public have existed in the optical goods 
industry. More specifically, he reports that 
during the period from 1939 to 1947 
inclusive an elaborate price-fixing system, 
under the guise of patent licence controls, 
and supplemented by price agreements 
among wholesalers and manufacturers with 
reference to lenses, brought about a drastic 
curtailment of price competition in spec- 
tacles and component parts at every level 
of distribution. 

Hearings in the investigation were held 
in Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa before 
the Commissioner and I. M. MacKeigan, 
Deputy Commissioner. Mr. Peter Wright 
of Toronto was Commission Counsel. 

‘The report finds that American Optical 
Company of Southbridge, Mass., and its 
Canadian subsidiary, Consolidated Optical 
Company Limited of Toronto, have sub- 
stantially controlled the optical goods trade 
throughout Canada to the detriment of the 
public. Consolidated Optical, which is both 
a manufacturer and a wholesaler of optical 
goods, is now known as American Optical 
Company Canada Limited. Consolidated 
Optical and twenty-five other wholesalers 
in all parts of Canada, together with 
American Optical Company itself and 
another subsidiary, Numont Ful-Vue Cor- 
poration, are also alleged to have been 
party to combinations operating against 
the public interest. Numont Ful-Vue 
Corporation, with head office at South- 
bridge, Mass., and Canadian office at 
Toronto, is a firm created to administer 
and enforce certain of the patent licensing 
arrangements. 


Patent Licences 


American Optical Company of South-— 


bridge, according to the report, acquired 
direct or indirect control of Canadian 
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patents covering features embodied in 
spectacle frames and mountings repre- 
senting 60 per cent of those sold in Canada 
in 1939 and 90 per cent of those sold in 
1946. Spectacles affected by the patents 
included the so-called Ful-Vue and Numont 
types. Only those manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers who accepted licences 
under all the patents were allowed to deal 
in these goods. The licences required the 
observance, at each stage of distribution, 
of minimum prices not only for the frames 
and mountings but also for spectacles 
complete with lenses. 


These licence controls in Canada were 
closely co-ordinated with American Optical 
Company’s control of manufacture in the 
United States under corresponding 
American patents. As a result, minimum 
prices of over 90 per cent of the spectacle 
frames and mountings sold to Canadian 
wholesalers by other United States manu- 
facturers were set by American Optical. 
During this period, Consolidated Optical 
of Toronto, American Optical’s Canadian 
subsidiary, was virtually the sole Canadian 
manufacturer of spectacle frames and 
mountings. By means of these licence 
controls, the report claims, Consolidated 
Optical was in a preferred position in the 
Caandian market. Referring to American 
Optical and Consolidated Optical, the 
report states :— 


They have succeeded in obtaining and 
maintaining a position in which they could 
substantially control the conditions under 
which optical goods could be sold on the 
Canadian market. This restriction of 
competition was especially effective at the 
manufacturing and wholesale levels and 
had substantial influence on retail price 
levels and distribution methods. The 
foundation of this control has been the 
substantial control by American Optical 
of the manufacture of frames and mount- 
ings on this continent, the antecedent 
control of the important Numont and 
Ful-Vue patents and the agreements and 
arrangements. by which these controls 
were made effective. The resulting domin- 
‘ation of the Canadian market has not 
been control in the sense that American 
Optical and Consolidated Optical them- 
selves carried on all or even most of the 
manufacturing or wholesaling business. It 


has been an indirect control which has 
enabled them, with the assistance of other 
manufacturers and wholesalers, to lay 
down the pricing policies to be followed 
by all other manufacturers and whole- 
salers serving the Canadian market. 


This dominant position, according to the 
Commissioner’s report, enabled Consoli- 
dated Optical to take the lead in reducing 
price competition through a series of agree- 
ments respecting sale at the manufacturing 
and wholesaling levels of many lines of 
spectacle lenses not directly affected by the 
licensing plan. Prior to 1939, the report 
states, intense price competition existed 
among Canadian wholesalers in the sale 
of the most common types of lens. This 
competition was gradually reduced until, 
by the end of 1946, it had virtually 
disappeared and certain low-priced lines 
had been withdrawn from the market. 

Imperial Optical Company of Toronto 
is stated by the report to have been a 
supporter of the patent licensing plan and 
to have been, both as manufacturer and 
wholesaler, an outstanding participant in 
the restrictive lens arrangements. Named 
with Imperial Optical are three associated 
companies—National Optical Company 
Limited, Montreal; Imperial Optical Com- 
pany Limited (New Brunswick); and 
Imperial Optical of Nova Scotia Limited. 


Both American Optical and Imperial Optical 


have branches from coast to coast. Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company Limited of 
Toronto, the Canadian subsidiary of Bausch 
& Lomb Company, Rochester, N.Y., is 
stated to have strongly favoured the 
licensing plan and to have participated 
fully in it. Other wholesalers named as 
participating, with greatly varying degrees 
of enthusiasm, in some or all phases of the 
various combinations are :— 
Boyles Optical Company, Charlottetown, 
P.EI. (inactive 1942-1946). 
George F. Brodie Optical Supplies, 
Toronto (since March, 1946, only). 
Butler Optical Company Limited, Mont- 


real. 
Canadian Optical Service Co. Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Champlain Optical Co. Reg’d, Quebec, 
PQ: 

Commercial Optical Company Limited, 
Montreal (including Colonial Optical 
Company, Toronto, Ottawa and Three 


Rivers). 

Garnett Optical Co. Ltd., Halifax (since 
1945 only). 

General Optical Company, Montreal 


(since 1945 only). 
H. & M. Optical Co: Ltd., Toronto. 


Hudson Optical Laboratory, Vancouver 
(with branches at New Westminster, 
Calgary and Edmonton). 

Kahn Optical Co. Limited, Toronto (with 
branches in Montreal, Kitchener, 
London, Winnipeg and Calgary). 

K. & W. Optical Co., Kitchener, Ont. 

L’Optique Laviolette, Three Rivers, P.Q. 


Maritime Optical Company Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Monarch Optical Manufacturers Limited, 
Toronto. 


Premier Optical Company, Saskatoon, 
Sask. (formerly Prince Albert, where 
business was started in 1944). 

Sterling Optical Co. Ltd., Toronto. 

United Optical Reg’d, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Control at Retail Level 


The report points out that not only did 
the various restrictive arrangements sub- 
stantially limit competition at the manu- 
facturing and wholesale levels for both 
frames and lenses, but also. contributed 
materially to maintenance of conditions at 
the retail level under which consumers 
lost much of the protection afforded them 
by active price competition. The patent 
licences issued by Numont Ful-Vue Cor- 
poration to optometrists and opticians 
required them, for example, to charge not 
less than $15 for patented Numont mount- 
ings fitted with single-vision lenses, the 
total cost of which was $5.80. The 
minimum price at which retailers were 
permitted to sell such lenses alone when 
fitted to Numont mountings was $5 a pair, 
and the minimum cost was $1.65 a pair, 
although the cost of some lenses of higher 
powers was considerably higher. Special 
reference was made to “rebating” by cer- 
tain wholesale and retail opticians to some 
doctors of part of the retail prices paid by 
consumers, as “an indication of the non- 
competitive conditions in this field which 
now operate to prevent any direct price 
reductions to the consumer.” 

The Commissioner points out that since 
the beginning of 1947 several of the patents 
have been declared invalid by _ the 
Exchequer Court. Even before that 
declaration, but after the combine investi- 
gation began, the retail licences were 
cancelled, so that maintenance of minimum 
retail prices was no, longer insisted upon. 
The wholesale and manufacturing licences 
were modified early in 1947, although they 
continued to be fully applicable to over 
30 per cent of all frames and mountings 
sold. The Commissioner reports that the 
effects of the retail licensing plan on retail 
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sprices continued to be felt, and, aided by 
other factors, including especially the 
promotion by American Optical Company 
of professionalism in optometry, retail price 
competition continued to be minimized. 
He remarked :— 


Under present conditions, and with the 
continued influence of restrictive arrange- 
ments on the part of manufacturers and 
wholesalers, no formal agreement is 
necessary to maintain a_ substantially 
non-competitive price structure at the 
retail level. Competitive elements, how- 
ever, are not entirely absent in this field, 
and there are indications that the more 
independent and aggressive elements, once 
freed from the control of the restrictive 
arrangements described in this report, may 
provide the active price competition which 
is so much needed. 


SPECIALIZED ACTIVITIES 
OF THE NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The report marks the first instance in 
the history of the Combines Investigation 
Act in which a patent licensing system has 
been a principal factor in an allegedly 
illegal restraint of trade. The Commis- 
sioner emphasizes, however, that this is 
not a case of a simple licensing system to 
promote distribution of goods made under 
a single patent, but is rather “the joint use 
of patents as an instrument to control 
prices and trade generally in almost an 
entire industry.” 

Decision had not yet been announced 
by law officers of the Crown as to whether 
prosecution proceedings in the courts would 
follow the publication of the report. 


In spite of the buoyancy of current employment conditions, 
the National Employment Service must exercise special 
efforts in regard to the placement of certain groups. Older 
and physically handicapped workers are given specialized 
attention; while young persons entering their first jobs are 
helped to find the vocation for which they are best suited. 


In an effort towards the achievement of 
full employment in Canada, the National 
Employment Service of the Labour Depart- 
ment is currently making special efforts in 
regard to youth, older workers and veterans, 
and the physically handicapped. Briefly, 
these efforts, which are directed by the 
Special Placements Division, embrace :— 

(1) Counselling and placement of youth, 
including high school and university 
graduates, in full-time employment 
of a nature suited to their personal 
qualifications, adaptabilities and 
interests. 

(2) Placement in remunerative employ- 
ment of senior workers whose age 
has been an obstacle im finding work. 

(3) Placement of older veterans, as 
members of the Canadian Corps of 
Commissionaires, in positions of con- 
fidence and trust. 

(4) Placement. of handicapped workers 
in employment of a nature best 
adapted to full use of their capa- 
cities and their special skills and 
training. 
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Youth 


Officers of the National Employment 
Service are confident that much good can 
be accomplished by satisfactory placement 
of youth in those vocations best suited to 
their individual tastes and talents where, 
in all likelihood, they will find their 
permanent niche in life. By such action, 
it is hoped to avoid many of the pitfalls 
and frustrations of the trial and error 
method of the past. With the benefit of 
vocational guidance, young persons are less 
likely to become square pegs in round holes. 
They are less likely to enter the job with 
the highest initial pay, which so frequently 
turns out to be a dead end. 

Youth Guidance Councils have been 
established in many centres to co-ordinate 
the work of the local employment office 
with schools and other agencies. The 
personnel acting on these Councils are 
from educational institutions, boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, religious 
institutions, welfare agencies, etc. Their 
services are given voluntarily. 


Youth Centres, that is, employment 
offices exclusively for young people, have 
been established at Montreal, Winnipeg, 
and Toronto. 

‘Counselling is available to all young 
people entering the field of work. The 
prospects in various occupations and young 
people’s qualifications and aptitudes for 
these occupations are considered by trained 
officials who assist the young person in 
making a decision as to the vocation to 
be chosen. 

To give some indication of the extent 
to which the National Employment Service 
is interesting itself in the placement of 
young men and women, the following 
figures are of interest: during a four-week 
period, the Montreal Youth Centre, which 
was opened in February of this year, 
placed 576 persons under 20 years of age 
in employment. This is at the rate of 
7,400 a year. The Toronto Youth Centre, 
which has been operating for the past two 
years, placed in jobs 8,683 young people 
during the calendar year 1947. Careful 
estimates of the total placements of young 
people through the National Employment 
Service across the country indicate a figure 
of 75,320 for last year, which represents 
approximately 10 per cent of all placements 
made by the National Employment Service. 

Special attention was given this year to 
the placement problems of university 
students and a campaign was undertaken 
to find employment, both for graduates 
and for those seeking employment during 
the vacation period. This campaign started 
in December. The Executive and Profes- 
sional Division arranged to register all 
university students who wished assistance 
in obtaining employment. This division 
worked very closely with the universities. 
The estimated results at May 1 after a 
survey of the situation by regions, was as 
follows:— 


Placements 


Region Registrations 
Maritimes 1,000 600 
Quebec 3,000 1,800 
Ontario 7,100 5,600 
Prairie 6,000 4,000: 
Pacific 3,000 2,400 


The campaign was not then complete, as 
some courses continued until the end of 
the month. It was anticipated that all 
graduates would be placed satisfactorily 
and that there would only be a small 
number of undergraduates for whom it 
would not be possible to find jobs. 
Arrangements were made with secondary 
schools throughout the country for all 
students who were seeking employment, 


elther of a temporary or permanent nature, 
to obtain assistance from the local offices 
in securing jobs. Arrangements were 
similar to those made last year, which 
were very successful, and it was hoped that 
all students seeking employment would be - 


able to find such employment. 


Older Workers 


In recent years, there has developed a 
considerable tendency for employers to 
emphasize youth in their selection of new 
employees. With the steady increase in 
the life expectancy of the average person, 
the proportion of our population 45 years 
of age or older has reached approximately 
one-third. While older workers are found 
to lose or to leave their employment some- 
what less frequently than their juniors, 
once they are out of work, they are 
increasingly difficult to replace in jobs. 
These older workers possess desirable 
qualities of maturity, experience, and 
stability. Their permanent retirement from 
employment would constitute a serious loss 
to the individuals concerned as well as to 
the national economy. The National 
Employment Service is making a special 
effort to see that they are not retired. 

The National Employment Service is 
endeavouring to combat prejudice against 
the older worker by means of a program 
designed to educate or to remind employers 
of the desirable qualities frequently found 
in the man or woman who is past middle 
life. Officers are attempting through 
careful counselling to restore the confidence 
of the older applicant, to put him in a 
frame of mind to seek employment, perhaps 
somewhat different from his usual work, 
and they are making available to him 
training which will fit him for useful and 
remunerative work. 

Reports received from individual 
employers and from persons who have been 
placed in jobs supply evidence of the 
success of efforts on behalf of the older 
worker. 


Older Veterans - Canadian 
Corps of Commissionaires 


The Employment Service has been 
actively co-operating with the Department 
of Veterans Affairs in the rehabilitation of 
veterans. The majority of veterans have 
by this time been successfully placed. For 
a number of the older veterans, however, 
it has been difficult to find steady jobs. 

To meet the needs of these men, and to 
make available to employers a body of 
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selected, trained, disciplined and depend- 


able men who may be used in the capacity | 


of guards, confidential messengers, elevator 
starters, casual and information clerks, and 
in other employments where dependability 
is a prime asset, recruitment by the 
Canadian Corps of Commissionaires has 
been stepped up. 


Handicapped Workers 


As with persons handicapped through 
age, workers handicapped for other reasons, 
such as physical disablement, constitute a 
problem. Left idle, they place a burden 
upon the economy. Placed in suitable 
employment, they make a definite con- 
tribution to society as taxpayers and wage 
earners. As with older workers, they 
frequently possess or readily learn skills 
which render their services most useful. 

The Employment Service is actively 
engaged in efforts to assist these citizens 
by directing them to suitable training and 
finding openings im employment. Again, 
much of the work is necessarily directed 
towards developing among employers an 
appreciation of the many work functions 


YOUTH TRAINING SCHOOL 


AT VANCOUVER, B.C. 


which a handicapped worker can perform 
equally well or perhaps better than his 
able-bodied brother. 

In the year 1947, the National Employ- 
ment Service placed in employment 14,844 
handicapped persons. Among those placed 
were :— 


26 persons with double amputations. 
1,390 persons with respiratory diseases. 
1,135 persons with leg injuries. 

818 persons with heart conditions. 
535 persons with paralysis. 

731 persons with arm amputations. 
601 persons with defective vision. 

738 persons with hearing defects. 


It is generally recognized that only 
through a high level of employment can 
the Canadian population hope to enjoy a 
maximum standard of living. The National 
Employment Service is seeking to do its 
part in bringing jobs and applicants 
together by building a smoothly functioning 
nation-wide chain of employment. facilities. 
The extent to which these facilities are 
used, by both employer and employee will 
determine the degree of success to be 
obtained. 


The concepts of scientific farm management and wholesome 
community life have received wider acceptance through the 
work of Youth Training Schools operated under Dominion- 
Provincial agreement. 


In Vancouver early this year 93 young men and women 
benefited from training in agriculture and home-making; 
and, through helping to organize their own student camp 
life, gained experience in democratic and co-operative 


leadership. 


The second post-war Youth Training 
School was held at the Youth Training 
Centre, University of British Columbia, 
from January 12 to March 6, 1948. The 
project was sponsored jointly by the 
Dominion Department of Labour and the 
Provincial Department of Education, and 
was administered by the Department of 
‘Extension, University of British Columbia. 

Youth training in each of the nine 
provinces is carried out jointly by the 
Vocational Training Branch of the Federal 
Department of Labour and the several 
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provincial Departments of Education. The 
Federal Government makes annual grants 
in aid of the work under certain general 
stipulations as to its nature and quality, 
the actual instruction being provided by 
the provinces. The project, as developed 
in British Columbia has distinctive features 
that are of general interest. Hence the 
publication of the following report. 

This year’s school had a total registra- 
tion of 93 students. There were 63 men 
and 30 women, drawn from all: parts of 
the province—Vancouver Island, Lower 


Mainland, Fraser Valley, Okanagan Valley, 
the Kootenays, the Cariboo, and Northern 
British Columbia—with the largest repre- 
sentation from one district coming from 
the Peace River Block. This year’s group 
was, on the whole, younger than that of 
last year. 


Advance notice of the school was given 
in all rural areas of the province by means 
of press releases to local newspapers and 
radio stations, and by means of circulars 
directed to District Agriculturists, Farmers’ 
and Women’s Institutes, School Inspectors, 
Public Health Nurses, Ministers of all 
denominations, Junior Club workers, Corre- 
spondence Course students, and _ those 
citizens known to be interested in educa- 
tional opportunities for rural youth. 
Students were invited to submit applica- 
tions, accompanied by two letters of 
recommendation from local residents. 
Some of the applicants were known to 
members of the school staff, having 
attended two-week schools held earlier in 
the year at Baldonnel, Kilkerran, and 
Williams Lake. Others were accepted on 
the basis of their local recommendation. 

Students were given assistance in paying 
their fare to Vancouver, if such aid proved 
necessary. Each student was asked to 
contribute $15 toward the cost of his board, 
provided such a request would not prevent 
his attending the school. In all, 5 students 
received full transportation assistance, 14 
partial transportation assistance, and 7 full 
or partial waiving of board contribution. 


Nature of Training Given 


The basic curriculum, emphasized agri- 
cultural training for the men, and home- 
making instruction for the women. A 
flexible time-table made it possible, to 
some extent, for students to select those 
phases of instruction most valuable in their 
home environment. Five girls, for example, 
elected to take the agriculture course. 

The agriculture students received a broad 
survey course, planned to make students 
more familiar with contemporary trends, 
problems, and practices in all the major 
fields of agriculture. Under the headings: 
Livestock, Horticulture, Poultry, Soils and 
Field Crops, Farm Management, Farm 
Machinery, and Dairying, they received 
instruction by lectures, discussion groups, 
films and slides, and field trips. Special 
agriculture lectures, attended by all 
students, were devoted to the consideration 
of: Farm and Home Planning and Beau- 
tification, Farm Water Supplies, Household 
Pests, Beekeeping, and Farm Accounting. 


A special short course in Cheesemaking 
was offered to students desirmg informa- 
tion on this skill, Field trips to the 
university farms, to Canada Packers’ 
abattoir, to Buckerfield’s seed and feed — 
plant, and to Grauer’s farms and dairy 
rounded out student education in live- 
stock feeding, judging, and slaughtering. 

The curriculum also provided oppor- 
tunities for all men students to receive 
instruction and practice in motor main- 
tenance, farm blacksmithing, and carpentry. 
The 30-hour instructional period in each 
of these courses was confined to those 
phases of trade theory and practice which 
would be of greatest personal advantage 
to the student upon return to his home 
farm. In Motors, emphasis was placed 
upon gasoline and diesel engine care and 
repair, leading to the more efficient oper- 
ation of farm cars, trucks, and. tractors. 
In Blacksmithing, instruction centred 
around heat treating of metals, shaping on 
the forge, forge welding, drilling and punch- 
ing, tool sharpening and tempering, and 
case hardening. In Carpentry, practice in 
the use and care of tools, framing of 
buildings, repair of run-down farm build- 
ings, concrete pouring, and cabinet making 
was given. 

Under the general heading Home-making, 
the women’s basic course was subdivided 
into specialized courses, including Sewing, 


Cooking, Nutrition, Home Furnishing, 
Child Care, Personal Grooming, Folk 
Dancing, and Handicrafts. The latter 


course, in turn, offered training in Leather- 
work, Stencilling, Glove and Belt Making, 
Weaving, Clay Modelling, and other hand 
skills. Students selected, from the optional 
courses offered, as many electives as could 
be accommodated in their time-table. 

Courses attended by both men and 
women fell into several categories. All 
students were enrolled in the Citizenship 
course, designed to make them _ better 
informed and more co-operative citizens 
of the home community, the province, and 
the Dominion. Although not compulsory, 
the course in Public Speaking attracted 
many students, who felt the ability to 
speak in public would enable them to 
participate more fully in community 
affairs. Optional courses, for individual or 
community betterment, such as Dramatics, | 
Handicrafts, Physical Recreation, Photog- 
raphy, Boxing, and Journalism were offered 
in the evenings to those students desiring 
them. 
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Leadership Stimulated. 


Although the school stressed vocational 
training primarily, it also has a major 
objective the stimulation of democratic 
and co-operative leadership in rural 
communities. In keeping with this goal, 
a Students’ Council, complete with 14 
committees, organized and supervised all 
phases of student camp life. 

Communal camp duties in the kitchen, 
dining hall, dormitories, and grounds also 
served to develop in members of the 
student body such desirable qualities as 
tolerance, co-operation, and leadership. 

Other camp activities which provided 
scope for student leadership and participa- 
tion included twice-weekly social evenings, 
evening presentations of 16 mm. docu- 
mentary films, a weekly camp paper, and 
a souvenir yearbook. A _ co-operative 
canteen, operated by students under the 
direction of Students’ Council, provided 
students with personal comforts, as well 
as a patronage and share dividend at the 
conclusion of the school. 


Skilled Teaching Staff 


The Youth Training School was particu- 
larly fortunate in obtaining the services 
of a staff of fully qualified and experi- 
enced instructors. ‘The nucleus of the 
teaching staff was obtained from the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of 
British Columbia. Instructional services in 
Motors, Blacksmithing, and Carpentry 
were rendered by master craftsmen of many 
years’ standing in their trade. Agriculture 
lectures were arranged in conjunction with 
the university Faculty of Agriculture, while 
recreational activities were conducted by 
instructors from the university Department 
of Physical Education and the provincial 
Department. of Physical Education and 
Recreation. 


The health of the students while at camp 
was carefully guarded. At the beginning 
of the school, each student was examined 
for communicable diseases and physical 
defects by the university Health Service. 
A registered nurse, employed on a part- 
time basis, thereafter conducted daily sick 
parades, reporting her findings to the Health 
Service and to the doctor engaged to 
supervise the health of the students. 

Physical facilities at the Youth Training 
Centre included dormitories, kitchen and 
dining hall, lecture hall, farm mechanic 
shops, craft huts, sewing hut, and recrea- 
tion hall. Students were housed two to a 
room in four-room, self-contained “blocks” 
each with its own outside entrance and 
washroom facilities. Bedding and linen 
were provided for all students. 

Comments volunteered by students prior 
to their departure from camp indicated 
that the Youth Training School of 1948 
had been a very worth-while experience. 
Many students expressed the belief that 
communal camp: life, with the opportunity 
to gather different points of view from 
young people drawn from all parts of the 
province, had done much to broaden their 
outlook on agricultural, social, and personal 
affairs. 

Some students, even before leaving the 
school, had made tentative plans for passing 
on to members of their home community 
the knowledge and skills developed during 
their eight-week stay. Such projects 
envisaged the organization of junior farmer 
clubs, community nurseries, Pro-Rec 
centres, and similar community activities. 

There is much evidence to indicate that 
the concepts of scientific farm management 
and wholesome community life have 
received a wider acceptance throughout the 
province as a result of this and past years’ 
Youth Training Schools. 
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HEALTH SERVICES 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
IN CANADA 


Proposals regarding a nation-wide system of health services 
and health insurance were made to the provinces at the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference in 1945. The first part of 
this program is now to be implemented, by a series of grants 
to the provinces for specific purposes, according to a state- 
ment by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, in the House of Commons on May 14, the text of 
which is printed below. 


From time to time, there have been 
enquiries in this House and outside as to 
when the Government intends to proceed 
to implement the specific proposals placed 
before the Dominion-Provincial Conference 
in 1945 for the development, by stages, of 
a nation-wide health program leading up 
to and ultimately including health insur- 
ance. I am now in a position to give 
hon. members the desired information. I 
wish, however, in so doing, to place the 
health program in its proper perspective 
in relation to the Government’s larger and 
basic aim of securing for the people of 
Canada a national minimum of social 
security and human welfare. 


Background of 
Health Program 


Before the outbreak of war in 1939, con- 
siderable progress in social legislation had 
been made in Canada. A_ substantial 
measure of social security had been pro- 
vided by the Dominion through the 
creation of the Department of Labour and 
other federal labour legislation, and through 
the establishment of annuities, of pensions 
for the aged and the blind and for disabled 
veterans and veterans’ dependents; and by 
the provinces through provincial depart- 
ments of labour and labour legislation 
including workmen’s compensation and 
through enactments related: to widows’ and 
mothers’ allowances, maternity benefits, 
child welfare, sickness and hospitalization. 

In all this, there had, however, been 
relatively little co-ordination of social 
security measures and no approach to a 
nation-wide plan. Even before the war, 
it had become increasingly apparent that, 
if there were to be an avoidance of conflict 
between the provinces and the Dominion 


on questions of jurisdiction, and unneces- 
sary duplication of social services with 
consequent waste of public moneys, what 
was required was a comprehensive scheme 
of social insurance which, by satisfactorily 
combining provincial and federal services, 
would constitute a charter of social security 
for the whole of Canada. 


Since the outbreak of war, there has been 
a tremendous advance in social security 
legislation. Far-reaching measures such as 
unemployment insurance, family allowances, 
floors under farm and fish prices, increase 
of pensions and allowances for the aged, 
the blind, the war veterans and their 
dependents, have been enacted in the 
federal fields, while legislation, varying 
ereatly in degree and kind, respecting health 
services and hospitalization, maternity bene- 
fits, and the like has been enacted by the 
provinees. Notwithstanding this great 
advance in social services, little advance 
has been made towards an integration of 
federal and provincial activities which 
would combine existing social insurance 
measures and health services in a compre- 
hensive, constructive, efficient and. effective 
nation-wide plan. 

The Government’s policy of bringing 
into being a comprehensive scheme of 
social insurance which would co-ordinate 
provincial and federal activities, and which 
would include the establishment of a 
nation-wide system of health insurance was 
set out specifically in the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Session of 
January, 19438. A Select Committee of 
this House was thereafter appointed to 
examine and report upon the most prac- 
ticable measures to give effect to the policy. 

In the course of the general election 
campaign of 1945, after enumerating some 
of the social legislation already enacted, I 
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stated that the Government’s program 
looked beyond these achievements to the 


early establishment of other great social. _ 


measures. I said specifically: “The Gov- 
ernment is prepared to support a national 
scheme of contributory old age pensions 
on a basis more generous than that of the 
existing pensions. The Government also 
believes that a substantial improvement in 
national health could be achieved through 
Dominion-provincial co-operation. We 
have accordingly pledged ourselves to 
support a measure for federal assistance 
in a nation-wide system of health insur- 
ance, to include assistance to the provinces 
for preventive medicine. If the present 
Government is returned to office, we shall 
proceed with these measures as soon as 
agreements with the provinces can be 
concluded.” 


Specific proposals regarding contributory 
_ old age pensions and a nation-wide system 


of health insurance were made to the prov- 
inces at a conference which met, in August, 
1945, within two months after the elections. 
As hon. members know, it has unfortu- 
nately, thus far, not proved possible to 
secure agreement with all the provinces. 

The Government has reached the con- 
clusion that lack of agreement with certain 
provinces should no longer be allowed to 
stand in the way of a further immediate 
advance in the field of public health. We 
have accordingly decided to proceed with 
a substantial health program at the present 
session. 


Proposals to Provinces 
In 1945 


An important feature of the Govern- 
ment’s health program of August, 1945, 
was the proposal of a Planning and 
Organization Grant to the provinces. This 
grant was designed to assist the provinces 
in developing their planning and organiza- 
tion for the improvement of existing 
health services, for the development of 
new programs that might be needed, and 
for the detailed planning of hospital and 
medical care insurance. 

In addition to the Planning and Organ- 


ization Grant, the Government also pro- 


posed a series of grants for the develop- 


ment and improvement of existing 
- provincial health services. Grants were to 
be made available for the following 
purposes :— 


(a) General Public Health Services 
(b) Tuberculosis Control 
(c) Mental Health Care 
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(d) Venereal Disease Control 

(e) Prevention and Control of Crippling 
Conditions in Children 

(f) Blindness Prevention and Control 

(g) Professional Training 

(hk) Public Health Research. 


In addition to these proposed health 
Service grants, the Government offered, in 
the 1945 proposals, to make financial 
assistance available through low-interest 
loans for the construction of needed 
hospitals throughout the country. 


All of these grants were regarded as 
essential steps im the development of 
adequate health services for the people of 
Canada, regardless of whether or not 
health imsurance was eventually to be 
introduced. It was recognized, however, 
that the proposed grants would have the 
added advantage of being fundamental 
prerequisites of a nation-wide system of 
health insurance. 

Although the introduction of these 
health grants was postponed, in 1946, the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare has continued to give constant 
attention to the planning of health ser- 
vices. Studies have been carried out by 
the Division of Health Insurance Studies 
which was established in 1945 to lay plans 
for the eventual introduction of health 
insurance. The Research Division of the 
Department has also been actively 
engaged in this field. From time to time, 
specialists of outstanding ability have been 
asked to undertake more specific assign- 
ments. As a result of the subsequent 
research, certain modifications have been 
made in the 1945 proposals. 


Present Plan 


I come now to the announcement of 
the health measures which it is proposed 
to take at the present session of Parlia- 
ment. These measures also represent first 
stages in the development of a compre- 
hensive health insurance plan for all 
Canada. Parliament will be asked in the 
supplementary estimates to make the 
necessary provision for the proposed health 
program. 

The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare plans to arrange an early meeting 
with the appropriate technical officers of 
the various Provincial Health Departments 
and the Dominion Council of Health to 
work out with them, the detailed arrange- 
ments of the proposed health grants, and, 
in particular, the conditions to be attached 
to their administration. 


The specific proposals are as follows:— 


Health Survey Grant 


The Government proposes to make 
available immediately to all the provinces 
a Health Survey Grant replacing the 
Health Planning and Organization Grant 
of $625,000 on the basis outlined to the 
provinces in August, 1945, as amended by 
the statement I made when the Confer- 
ence re-convened in November of the same 
year. The amendment was to the effect 
that the grants were not to be conditional 
upon the provinces undertaking to enter 
a health insurance plan. 

The non-recurring grant of $625,000 is 
to be divided as follows: There will be a 
flat grant of $5,000 to each province; the 
balance is to be divided between the prov- 
inces on the basis of population, with the 
proviso that in no case shall the provincial 
grant amount to less than $15,000. 

The purpose of this grant is to assist 
the provinces in setting up the machinery 
which will be necessary to ensure the most 
effective use of the other health grants now 
being proposed, and in planning the exten- 
sion of hospital accommodation, and the 
proper organization of hospital and medical 
care insurance. Adequate safeguards will, 
of course, be provided to ensure that the 
provinces report in an approved manner 
on the expenditure of the funds and on 
the results of the studies undertaken. 


Health Grants 


For the following specific purposes, 
annual grants will be made available to 
all the provinces along the lines of the 
proposals first outlined in August, 1945, and 
later Amended. 


(1) General Public Health 


A grant of 35 cents per capita is pro- 
posed for the purpose of strengthening the 
general public health services in those 
areas where the provincial authorities 
themselves most keenly recognize the need. 
In succeeding years the grant will increase 
by 5 cents per capita, and will finally reach 
a peak at a rate of 50 cents per capita. 
These public health grants will continue 
from year to year, with the initial 
commitment amounting to approximately 
$4,404,000 for a full year. In order to 
qualify for the grants, the provinces will, 
of course, be required to maintain at least 
their present level of expenditures in this 
field. This same safeguard will be attached 
to all the other grants it is proposed to 
make. 


(2) Tuberculosis Control 


To permit an accelerated and intensified 
effort directed towards the eradication of 


’ tuberculosis in Canada, the Dominion 


Government will ask Parliament to make 
available to the provinces an annual grant 
beginning at $3 million and rising over a 
period of years to $4 million annually. The 
details of this grant, including the alloca- 
tion of funds between the provinces, will 
be on the basis recommended at the time 
of the 1945-46 Conference. The purpose 
of the grant will be to assist the provinces 
in the drive which they will now be 
expected to make to obtain control over 
tuberculosis, and to extend progressively 
the areas of free treatment to the maximum 
possible extent. 


(3) Mental Health Care 


Parliament will be asked to make 
provision for a similar grant to the prov- 
inces for similar purposes for mental 
health care amounting initially to $4 million 
per annum and rising over a period of 
years to a maximum of $7 million per 
annum. The seriousness of the problem 
of mental illness can best be illustrated 
by reference to the fact that between one- 
third and one-half of all the hospital beds 
in Canada today are occupied by patients 
suffering from mental illness. 


(4): Venereal Disease Control 


In accordance with the proposals made 
in August, 1945, the Dominion Government 
proposes to ask Parliament to make avail- 
able an amount of $500,000 annually to 
assist the provinces in extending and 
intensifying their present efforts in the 
control of venereal disease. Since the 
grants currently being made to the prov- 
inces for venereal disease control amount 
to, $225,000 annually, the net increase under 
this heading will be $275,000 annually. The 
terms and conditions attaching to the use 
of this grant will be similar to those 
outlined in August, 1945. 


(5) Crippled Children’s Grant 


Very few of the provinces have at the 
present time an adequately developed 
program for the prevention, control and 
treatment of crippling conditions in 
children. To assist the provinces in the 
establishment of a program in this field, 
and in the development of a rehabilitation 
and training program for crippled children, 
the Government is proposing to ask Parlia- 
ment to make available the sum of $500,000 
annually, to be divided on a per capita 
basis between the various provinces. 
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(6) Professional Training 


In order to meet the need for larger 
numbers of professional personnel in the 
public health and related health fields, the 
Dominion Government will seek appropria- 
tions to make available to the provinces 
an amount of $500,000 annually. It will 
be noted that this is twice the amount 
originally suggested in the 1945 proposals. 
The purpose of this grant will be to assist 
in making available the public health 
personnel which will be required in the 
development of an enlarged public health 
program in all fields. The grant will also 
be available to assist in developing and 
training the personnel required for the 
operation of constantly expanding hospital 
services. 


(7) Public Health Research 


The Dominion Government will ask 
Parliament to make available to the prov- 
inces, as originally suggested in the 1945 
proposals, grants for the stimulation and 
development of public health research. It 
is considered, however, that a larger 
amount of money than was originally 
proposed is justified by the expanding 
requirements of the field. Consequently, 
though the grant will be $100,000 for the 
first. year, as originally proposed, it will 
thereafter be increased by $100,000 annu- 
ally until $500,000 is reached. This grant 
is an indication of the importance the 
Government attaches to the development 
of a progressive health program. 


(8) Control of Cancer 


In addition to the grants which were 
originally outlined in the 1945 Proposals, 
the Dominion Government is now pro- 
posing an annual grant to the provinces 
amounting to a maximum of $3,500,000 to 
assist. in the development and provision 
of the most active possible diagnostic and 
treatment services for the control of the 
dread scourge of cancer. 

First. steps in the development of a plan 
of active control were taken a year ago 
in the establishment of the National 
Cancer Institute the function of which is 
to stimulate the development of an inten- 
sive research program in the cancer field. 
But research alone is not enough. More 
cancer clinics, more diagnostic and treat- 
ment centres are needed, if this dreadful 
malady is to be brought under controll. 
The Dominion Government proposes to 
share with the provinces, on a fifty-fifty 
basis, the costs of any approved program 
for the control or treatment of cancer 
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which the provinces may undertake. The 
grant will be divided on a per capita basis 
between the provinces. 

Hon. Members will note that the grants 
which I have thus far mentioned, with the 
exception of the cancer grant, correspond 
fairly closely with the original proposals 
made by the Government to the provinces 
in August, 1945. 


Hospital Construction 


Before health insurance can be estab- 
lished on an adequate basis, another 
development is essential. At the present 
time there is a tremendous shortage of 
hospital beds in Canada. If, as the first 
stage in health insurance, hospital insur- 
ance were now to be introduced on a 
contributory basis, the demand that would 
arise for hospital accommodation simply 
could not be met. This situation was 
recognized in August, 1945, when the 
Dominion Government offered to make 
available low-interest loans to assist the 
provinces in increasing hospital accommo- 
dation. Since 1945, the situation has not 
improved. The shortage still remains, 
amounting to an estimated 60,000 beds of 
all kinds. 

It is felt, that the provision of low- 
interest loans would not at this time be 
a sufficient inducement to hospital con- 
struction on the scale required. Conse- 
quently, the Government will seek an 
appropriation for outright grants towards 
the construction of additional hospital 
accommodation. These grants will amount 
to $1,000 per bed. for active treatment beds 
and $1,500 per bed for chronic or con- 
valescent beds. Analysis of the figures 
relating to existing shortages clearly demon- 
strates that the shortage of chronic -or 
convalescent. beds in Canada is most acute. 
As a result of this shortage, our hospitals 
are congested to an unreasonable degree 
with persons not requiring active hospital 
care, but perfectly capable of being treated 
in chronic or convalescent beds. By plac- 
ing a premium on the provision for chronic 
or convalescent beds, which are cheaper to 
provide and cheaper to maintain, the 
congestion in active treatment units should 
be considerably reduced. 

The proposed hospital construction grants 
represent, of course, only a portion of the 
total costs of hospital construction. The 
balance will have to be met by provincial 
grants and by local funds from other 
sources. One condition which it is pro- 
posed to attach to hospital construction 
grants is that the province shall match the 


Dominion contribution or better it, and 
that the Dominion contribution shall not 
in any case exceed one-third of the total 
cost. per bed in any project. 

The Government hopes that the prov- 


inces and local communities will take the 


fullest possible advantage of these grants, 
in order that, with the least possible 
delay, the deficiency which presently exists 
in hospital accommodation may be over- 
come. The Government accordingly is 
prepared to recommend the appropriation 
throughout. the next. five years of the 
substantial sum of $13 milliom annually for 
hospital construction grants. 

If the hospital construction grants are 
fully utilized, they will make possible 
provision for over 40,000 additional hospital 
beds in Canada. At the end of the first 
five-year period, the situation should be 
reviewed. If the hopes and expectations 
for the first five years are fulfilled, it is 
estimated that, for the succeeding five-year 
period, it should be possible to reduce the 
annual commitment for hospital construc- 
tion by approximately half. 


Cost of Program 


It is estimated that the expenditure for 
the entire health program of which I have 
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just given particulars, will require an 
appropriation by Parliament over the next 
five years of some $30 million a year. 

No doubt it will seem to hon. members 
that in presenting this health program to 
Parliament, the Government is pursuing a 
policy which, over the years, will involve 
the expenditure of considerable sums of 
money. That is apparent. But what these 
expenditures may mean in the preserva- 
tion of health, in the saving of human 
life, to say nothing of the lessening of 
human. suffering and misery and _ not 
infrequently despair, is beyond calculation. 

In commending the acceptance of this 
program to hon. members, I should like 
to remind them of the emphasis which, 
in the interest of the nation, all parlia- 
ments, over the years, have placed upon 
the conservation of the country’s natural 
resources; and rightly so. A country 
depleted of its natural resources soon 
becomes a wilderness, a waste. But of all 
a nation’s resources, its human resources 
are unquestionably the most precious. The 
preservation in health and strength of its 
population is surely the best of all guar- 
antees of a nation’s power, of its progress 
and of its prosperity. Our greatest national 
asset is the health and well-being of our 
people. 


3ist Session of International Labour Conference 


The Canadian Delegation to the 31st 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, San Francisco, U.S.A., beginning 
June 17, 1948, is headed by the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 
The other members are as follows:— 

Government Delegates: Dr. Arthur 
MacNamara, C.M.G. LLD., Deputy 
Minister of Labour; Mr. Paul Goulet, 
O.B.E., Assistant to the Deputy Minister 
and Director of the ILO Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 


Alternate Government Delegate: Major 
A. E. Wood, Head of Vocational Guidance 
and Vocational Training, National Employ- 
ment Service of Canada, Ottawa. 

Technical Advisers to Government 
Delegates: Mr. James Thomson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia, 


Victoria; « B.C.; “Mr. 
Adviser to the Canadian Permanent 
Delegate to the United Nations, New 
York; Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer of the Department of Labour, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Employers’ Delegate: Mr. Harry Taylor, 
O.B.E., Canadian National Carbon Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 

Techncal Advisers to Employers’ Dele- 
gate: Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Manager, 
Legal Department, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Toronto, Ontario; Mr. 
J. C. Adams, K-.C., General Counsel, 
Central Ontario Labour Relations Institute, 
Toronto, Ontario; Mr. Albert Deschamps, 
O.B.E., General Contractor and Engineer, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


John K. Starnes, 
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Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Percy Bengough, 
CB.E., President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Ottawa. 


Technical Advisers to Workers’ Dele- 
gate: Mr. Norman Dowd, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Congress of Labour, 
Ottawa; Mr. J. B. Ward, C.B.E., Secretary, 
Joint Legislative Committee, Railway 


Transportation Brotherhoods, Ottawa ; Mr. 
Romeo Ethier, General Treasurer, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Joint Secretaries to the Delegation: Miss 
Edith H. Hardy, Executive Assistant, ILO 
Branch, and Mr. John Mainwaring, 
Assistant Editor of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Meeting of Permanent Migration Committee, 
Geneva, February 28 - March 2, 1948 


New responsibilities in the field of migration were recommended 


for the ILO by the Permanent Migration Committee. 


These 


include the establishment of an international employment informa- 


tion service. 


A draft Convention to regulate the conditions of recruitment and 
employment of migrant workers was approved by the Committee; 
this will go before the International Labour Conference at its 1949 


session. 


- Representatives of 28 governments took 
part in the second session of the Permanent 
Migration Committee of the ILO, held in 
Geneva from February 28 to March 2, 1948, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, Department of Labour, Canada. 

Broadly, the task of the Committee was 
to try to establish principles concerning 
living and working conditions which could 
be applied to the organized transfer of 
workers from one country to another, 
including displaced persons and refugees; 
and to work out a program whereby the 
ILO might improve its services to govern- 
ments in the field of migration. 

Under its agenda, which had been fixed 
by the Governing Body, the Committee 
was required to:— 

(1) Prepare a revision of an International 
Labour Convention on Migration for 
Employment and related Recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference in 1939. (This Convention has not 
been ratified by any government; and the 
Governing Body felt that the changed 
circumstances due to the war, and the 
pressing importance of the whole problem 
of migration, made necessary a reconsider- 
ation of the original text) ; 

(2) Draft a model migration agreement 
for the use of governments entering into 
negotiations for the purposes of recruiting 
foreign manpower; 

(3) Study the problem of technical 
selection and training of migrants; 

(4) Consider the relationship of the ILO 
with other international agencies having 
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responsibilities in the field of migration, 
and devise improvements in ILO services 
in this field. 


Revision of 
Migration for Employment Convention 


The Migration for Employment Conven- 
tion (No. 66) adopted in 1939 set forth 
standards designed to protect migrant 
workers against abuse in regard to methods 
of recruitment, misleading propaganda, 
placement operations, and conditions of 
employment. | 

Having studied the problem, the Com- 
mittee considered that, in order to gain 
general acceptance by the countries con- 
cerned, the Convention should be limited 
to the formulation of general and basic 
principles; and that details of application 
should be provided for separately in 
Recommendations, and in the draft model 
agreement. 

Accordingly the Committee worked out 
proposals for a revision of the Convention, 
and prepared a draft for submission to a 
full session of the International Labour 
Conference in 1949. 

The principles set forth in the Conven- 
tion deal with the following subjects:— 

Exchange of information on national 
legislation and policy concerning emigra- 
tion and immigration, conditions applic- 
able to foreigners, etc.; 

Provision of accurate information to 
migrants, concerning employment condi- 
tions and related matters; 


Repression of misleading 
or propaganda; 


information 


Control of methods of recruitment, 
introduction and placing of migrants; 

Measures for facilitating the departure, 
journey and reception of migrants; 

Measures for protection of migrants on 
the journey; 

Measures for protection of migrants on 
arrival in the immigration country; 

Giving migrants equality of treatment 
with national workers with respect to 
such matters as wages and employment 
conditions, the benefits of protective 
labour legislation, the right to join trade 
unions, social security and legal pro- 
ceedings; 

Minimum guarantees of suitable employ- 
ment and maintenance; 

Contracts of employment . 

Problems of repatriation; 

Customs exemptions and 
matters; 

Measures for international co-operation 
between national employment and migra- 
tion services. 


related 


Having completed its work on the 
Convention, the Committee made revisions 
in the two Recommendations, and then 
drafted a model migration agreement for 
the use of governments. 


Technical Selection 
and Training of Migrants 


As a result of its study of this item, the 
Committee made recommendations con- 
cerning the desirability of establishing 
standards for the selection of migrants, 
both in the country of emigration and in 
the country of immigration. These would 
be directed towards facilitating the adapta- 
tion of migrants to the country of immi- 
gration. Orientation courses would inform 
migrants of conditions, and instruct them 
in the new language. It was considered 
important also that vocational training 
facilities be provided. These matters were 
considered appropriate for inclusion in a 
Recommendation. 


Improvement of ILO 
Migration Services 


Studying the relationship of the ILO 
with other inter-governmental organiza- 
tions concerned with migration, the 
Committee noted that several international 
agencies have responsibilities in regard to 
the over-all problem of migration. 

The competence of the ILO includes:— 

(a) the rights and situation of migrants 
in their quality of workers; and 

(b) such general assistance and, advice to 
governments on migration schemes as the 
ILO may be able to give from _ its 
experience. 


Under (a) the ILO has formulated Con- 
ventions and Recommendations; under 
(b) the Committee decided to propose 
that the ILO develop its facilities by 
providing :— 

(a) improved statistical and other 
information on a periodic basis in connec- 
tion with migration movements; 

(6) an international employment infor- 


mation service to assist individual 
countries in the resettlement of man- 
power; 


(c) development of a corps of experts 
available for conducting migration surveys. 
and for giving assistance to individual 
member states asking for it 


The Committee also recommended that 
immigration countries establish, with the 
aid of the ILO, a classification of the 
principal occupations in industry and agri- 
culture which they are able to throw open 
to immigrants, clearly indicating im each 
case the nature of the work required. 


Peruvian Declaration 


The representative of Peru submitted to 
the Committee a declaration stating the 
desirability of a large-scale flow of immi- 
grants from Europe to Latin America, and 
setting forth the need to co-ordinate the 
international efforts of Latin-American 
countries. This declaration was unani- 
mously approved. 


Resolution on Refugees 
and Displaced Persons — 


As regards refugees and displaced persons, 
a resolution adopted by the Committee 
invited the member states concerned to 
report to the ILO on the conditions of 
labour of displaced persons who have 
settled in their respective countries and 
the extent to which they have hitherto 
applied, in respect of these persons, the 
Convention and Recommendations of 1939 
regarding the recruitment, placing and con- 
ditions of labour of migrants for employ- 
ment; it then suggested that the competent 
bodies of the United Nations adopt all 
measures likely to hasten the solution of 
the problem of displaced persons in accord- 
ance with the resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 


Procedural Matters 


The Committee recommended that the 
proposed revisions of the 1939 Convention 
and Recommendations, and the proposed 
model agreement be circulated to govern- 
ments. 
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It asked the Governing Body of the ILO 
to authorize it to meet again as early as 
possible in 1949; and to place on its agenda 
at that time: (a) consideration of the 
revised texts; and (b) formulation of 
principles concerning migrants for land 
settlement. 


Action Taken 
By Governing Body 


At its 104th Session in March, the 
Governing Body of the ILO adopted the 
conclusions contained in the report of the 
Permanent Migration Committee. 


First Session of 


Chemical Industries Committee 


Action Taken 
by the ILO 


The texts of the revised Convention and 
Recommendations and of the model agree- 
ment were circulated to governments by 
the ILO during May. 

In a press statement issued: on May 24, 
the International Labour Office announced 
that it had already set up an_ inter- 
governmental information service on labour 
supply and demand in relation to migra- 
tion; and that it was drafting a dictionary 
of occupations in order to provide standard- 
ized job classifications in immigration and 
emigration countries. 


The discussions at this first meeting of the Chemical Committee 
were mostly of a preliminary nature. 


The principle of two weeks’ vacation with pay was unanimously 
accepted—by Employers’, Workers’ and Government delegates—and 
it was decided that a Safety Code should be drawn up for the 


chemical industries. 


A program of studies was assigned to the International Labour 
Office, as a basis on which the Committee could make decisions at 


its second session. 


Most recently formed of the eight ILO 
industrial committees, the Chemical Indus- 
tries Committee held its first session in 
Paris, France, from April 7 to 16. 

Like the other industrial committees the 
Chemical Committee is tripartite in struc- 
ture, consisting of representatives of 
governments, workers and employers from 
the member countries. 

The following nations sent delegations to 
the meeting:—United States of America, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, Denmark, 
France, United Kingdom, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Netherlands, Sweden and 
Switzerland. A total of 121 persons con- 
sisting of 102 delegates and substitutes 
and 19 advisers were present. 


The Canadian delegation was as 
follows:— 

Government Delegates—Mr. R. W. 
Crumb, Industrial Relations Branch, 


Department of Labour, Toronto, Ontario; 
Mr. Stanislas Picard, National Employment 
Service, Quebec City, Quebec. 

Employers’ Delegates—Mr. J. D. 
Converse, Canadian Industries Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec; Mr. R. F. Cummings, 
Personnel Manager, Shawinigan Chemicals 
Ltd., Shawinigan Falls, Quebec. 
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Workers’ Delegates—Mr. Silby Barrett, 
Director, Canadian Chemical Division, 
District No. 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Toronto, Ontario; Mr. George 
Pay, Local No. 165, International Chemical 
Workers Union, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

Mr. Justin Godart, Government delegate, 
France, was chairman of the Committee, 
the vice-chairmen being Mr. Reginald 
Hewitt, United Kingdom Employers’ dele- 
gate, and Mr. Carl F. Lindahl, Swedish 
Workers’ delegate. 


The Chemical Industries 


A preliminary report prepared by the 
ILO as a basis for discussion at the meet- 
ing, and summarized in the April, 1948, 
issue of the International Labour Review, 
gives a survey of the present position of 
the chemical industries in the member 
countries, including various aspects of 
labour relations. 

“The chemical industries”, the report 
states, “. . . are concerned in the produc- 
tion of almost everything used by man; 
they supply raw materials to most of the 
other industries and essential products such 
as fertilizers to agriculture, while the range 


of goods which undergo some chemical 
process during production is enormous. By 
their contribution to the feeding, clothing, 
housing, transport, comfort and health of 
humanity,” the chemical industries are of 
vital importance to modern standards of 
living. 

“The wide range of activities of the 
chemical industries makes a definition of 
the limits of these industries extremely 
difficult. Industrial applications of recent 
chemical discoveries are constantly creat- 
ing new industries and transforming or 
superseding old ones, so that the chemical 
industries are constantly changing.” 

As an indication of the scope of the 
chemical industries, the report states that 
in the United States the value of chemical 
production is greater than that of any other 
branch of manufacturing industry and 
represents approximately one-fifth of the 
total value of manufactured products. 

“Productivity in the chemical industries 
has increased, and there is no doubt that 
with the cumulative effect of thousands of 
inventions and the continual introduction 
of manufacturing processes it will continue 
to imcrease. ... 

“During and since the second World 
War, at least in those countries which were 
not devastated as a result of the war, the 
chemical industries have enjoyed compara- 
tively favourable conditions. The conse- 
quence of this has been a development. of 
employment and an improvement in 
general conditions of work... . 

“Hours of work in the chemical indus- 
tries depend to some extent on the 
character of the work; there are many 
processes which cannot be interrupted at 
will and a system of continuous or semi- 
continuous working has to be adopted. In 
many cases the work is hard, unhealthy 
or dangerous, and this makes it necessary 
to introduce special provisions. ... On 
the whole, the generally applied standard 
appears to be... the 8-hour day and the 
48-hour week. 

“Reduction of hours of work is today, 
as it has always been, one of the most 
cherished hopes of the workers. . The 
40-hour week is still the ultimate aim of 
workers’ organizations. ... 

“In most countries wage levels in the 
chemical industries compare favourably 


with those current in other industries. .. .” 


Procedure of 
Committee 


In a series of plenary sittings, the 
Committee held a general debate on the 
problems of the chemical industries. Mean- 
while subcommittees dealt in more detail 
with the subjects of Safety and Hygiene, 
and Conditions of Employment; while a 
working party was assigned the task of 
defining the category of chemical indus- 
tries falling within the competence of the 
Chemical Industries Committee. 

The recommendations of these groups 
were subsequently considered and approved 
by the Committee in plenary session. 

Two Canadians were elected to positions 
of an official capacity, Mr. Picard serving 
as chairman of the Working Party, and 
Mr. Pay as Workers’ vice-chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Safety and Hygiene. 


Safety and Hygiene 


During the Subcommittee’s discussion of 
this item, it was pointed out by the British 
employers’ delegate that there was no 
subject in the field of industrial relations 
where there should be a greater measure 
of agreement. between employers and 
workers than safety and health protection. 
Several other speakers stressed the import- 
ance of collaboration between employers 
and workers in the matters of safety and 
health. 

Many delegates also urged that attention 
be given to the psychological factor in the 
prevention of accidents and occupational 
diseases. One delegate stated that 80 or 
90 per cent of the accidents in his country 
were due to some humam factor; and the 
Canadian employers’ delegate (Mr. 
Converse) emphasized that safety should 
develop into a state of mind. 

The United States Government delegate 
said that in his country 70 per cent of the 
accidents occurred in smaller plants not 
taking an active part in the organized 
safety movement; and gave this as an 
illustration of the need for a well trained 
factory inspection service. 

The Subcommittee was informed that a 
Draft Model Code of Safety Regulations 
for Factories was in course of preparation 
by the ILO. In a formal resolution it 
expressed its “‘deep sense of satisfaction” at 
this fact. It also asked that the Governing 
Body of the ILO instruct the Office to 
prepare a special code for the chemical 
industries, which would be considered by 
the Chemical Committee at its second 
session. 
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This code, it was felt, should cover not 
only the technical and medical means of 
promoting safety and preventing accidents 
and industrial diseases, but also:— 

(a) the need for adequate training of the 


personnel engaged in the industry— 
particularly new entrants—in matters 


relating to safety and _ welfare 
psychology; ; 
(b) steps to make more effective the 


various forms of collaboration 
between management, workers and 
their respective organizations whereby 
safety rules shall be more strictly 
observed; 
(c) the desirability of including safety 
as an essential subject in the 
curricula of technical schools and 
colleges; and 
the possibilities of setting up a 
central research institute and research 
laboratories in each country to study 
the various problems with a view to 
having safeguards introduced regard- 
ing industrial diseases as they affect 
the chemical industries. 


Another subject which the Subcommittee 
considered as being of major importance 
was the preparation of statistics bearing 
upon frequency, severity and classification 
of accidents and occupational diseases. It 
was generally agreed that such statistics 
would have limited value if they were not 
established on a uniform basis, and accord- 
ingly a resolution on statistics was adopted 
inviting the Governing Body to take all 
appropriate measures with a view to the 
adoption by the International Labour 
Conference of an international Convention 
on the standardization of such statistics. 


(d 


— 


Conditions of 
Employment 


From the wide range of questions which 
were appropriate for discussion under the 
heading “conditions of employment,” the 
Subcommittee on this subject decided that 
the following should be taken up, listed in 
order of precedence :— 


A. For immediate discussion— 
(1) Hours of work. 
(2) Holidays with pay. 
(3) Overtime arrangements. 
(4) Arrangements for Saturday, 
Sunday and holiday work. 
(5) Shift differentials. 


B. For possible discussion at the present 
session if time permitted: 

(6) Guaranteed weekly wage. 

(7) Special social security measures, 
including maternity benefits, sick- 
ness pay and provisions for early 
retirement. 

(8) An international collective agree- 
ment governing conditions of 
employment. 

(9) Freedom of association. 

(10) Equal pay for equal work. 
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As it turned out, the Subcommittee was 
only able to complete its discussions on 
the first three items: but concerning these 
a useful exchange of information and views 
took place on the practices at present 
prevailing in the various countries, and the 
standards which the delegates considered | 
desirable. 

On the first item, hours of work, the 
Workers’ delegates favoured the imtroduc- 
tion of a 40-hour week, and advocated that 
a draft Convention on Hours of Work in 
the Chemical Industries be put on the 
agenda for the Committee’s next session. 
A resolution to this effect was submitted 
by the Workers’ group; and, following 
discussion. and the acceptance of certain 
amendments to meet the opinions of the 
Employers’ and Government delegates, the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

As reworded, it requested the Governing 
Body :— 

(a) to place the question of hours of work 
on the agenda of the second session 
of ee Chemical Industries Committee; 
an 

(b) to submit to this second session pro- 
posals for the establishment of normal 
hours of work in the chemical indus- 


try, in the light of conditions then 
existing, for preliminary discussion. 


Turning to the subject of holidays with 
pay, the Subcommittee was able to agree 
unanimously on the principle of a two 
weeks’ annual vacation; although the orig- 
inal resolution submitted by the Workers’ 
delegates was modified to a certain extent 
at the request of the Employers, who 
explained that they could not agree to 4 
specific holiday period without an oppor- 
tunity to consult their organizations in 
their respective countries. 

As adopted, the resolution made the 
following proposals :— 

(1) Arrangements’ should be made _ by 
collective agreements or otherwise to 
recommend, in line with the trend of 
industry in general, two weeks’ holi- 
days (or vacation) with pay in the 
chemical industries but without 
prejudice to already existing more 
favourable provisions. 

(2) Payment for statutory or other public 
holidays and special arrangements for 
holidays with pay for young persons 
should be the subject of negotiations 
through regular channels in the several 
countries. | 

(3) The Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office is invited to 
instruct the Office to forward the 


views contained herein to all the 
States Members. 


(4) The International Labour Office 
should also be instructed to compile 
comprehensive information concerning 
the practices in the various countries 
in regard to holidays with pay in the 
chemical industries, and to make this 
information available at the second 
session of this Committee. 


It was agreed that the subject of over- 
time was complex, and was made more 
difficult by the transitional position of the 
economies of various countries. Thus the 
Subcommittee made no. statement of 
principle on the subject, but adopted a 
resolution asking the Governing Body 

to instruct the Office to compile informa- 

tion concerning the practices adopted in 

the various countries in regard to the 
operation of overtime, and to make this 


information available for the second 
session of the Committee. 


Definition of 
Chemical Industries 


The principal object of the definition of 
the chemical industries, prepared by the 
Working Party, was to determine the scope 
of the Committee, with a view to avoiding 
unnecessary overlapping. 

It was decided that, as chemical products 
were used to a certain extent in all indus- 
tries, the criterion for the definition of 
chemical industries should be, not the use 
of chemical products, but their manufacture. 

Accordingly a list of chemical products 
was approved provisionally until the next 
session of the Committee, it being under- 
stood that industries, or branches of indus- 
tries, entirely or mainly devoted to their 
manufacture should be considered as falling 
within the Committee’s competence. 

The list of chemical products approved 
by the Working Party, and later by the 
Committee, was as follows:— 

1. Acids, alkalies, oxides and salts; 

2. Chlorine and its derivatives; 

3. Sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, anti- 
mony, iodine, bromine, fluorine and 
their compounds; 

4. Chemical derivatives of aluminium; 

5. Cyanides including derivatives; 

6. Calcium carbide; 

K Nitrogenous compounds; 


. Artificial fertilizers, inorganic or 
organic; 

9. Products of the distillation of coal 
tar; 


10. Explosives; 

11. Matches; 

12. Compressed, 
gases; 

13. Activated carbon and electro-chemical 
carbons including artificial graphite; 

14. Synthetic precious stones; 

15. Petroleum chemical products; 

16. Fats and oils, other than edible fats 
and oils; soap, candles and glycerine; 

17. Industrial alcohol; 


liquefied and dissolved 


18. Products of the distillation of wood; 

19. Dyeing and tanning extracts; 

20. Resins, turpentine, and camphor; 

21. Adhesives; 

22. Glue and gelatine; 

23. Synthetic organic chemical products; 

24. Chemical products used for pharma- 
ceutical purposes; 

25. Chemical products used for photo- 
graphic purposes; 

26. Perfumes and other aromatic gub- 
stances including natural and synthetic 
essential oils; 

27. Organic and inorganic dye-stuffs; 

28. Lacquers, varnishes, paints, pigments 
and inks; 

29. Chemical products for cleaning and 
polishing; 

30. Radio-active products; 

31. Synthetic resins and plastics including 
their derivatives; 

32. Bituminous emulsions; 

33. Artificial and organic fibres, but only 
up to and including the manufacture 
of the fibre; 

34. Abrasives; 

35. Insecticides and fungicides, dips and 
disinfectants; 

36. Synthetic rubber. 


Conclusion 


For the most part the conclusions of the 
Committee at this first meeting were of a 
preliminary nature. It was the opinion of 
the Committee that much information 
needed to be compiled by the International 
Labour Office before the Committee could 
constructively grapple with the problems of 
the industry. Thus it was that most of 
the resolutions were concerned with laying 
down a plan of study for the Office on 
certaim specific subjects. 


In his report on the meeting Mr. R. W. 
Crumb, Canadian Government delegate, 
commented on the outcome of the first 
session of the Committee as follows: 
“When the information asked for is com- 
piled and placed at the disposal of the 
Committee, I am sure that much good will 
result, because during the Paris meeting, 
and with the scanty information at our 
disposal, there was a heartening disposition 
on the part of all, or almost all members 
to ascertain and agree upon the measures 
best calculated to promote the welfare of 
all concerned in the chemical industries.” 


Mr. Crumb concluded: “I am sure that, 
although the recent meeting can be 
regarded as a preliminary one only, all the 
members of the Committee returned to 
their respective countries with a much 
broader knowledge of conditions in the 
industry in other countries and with the 
determination to aid in bringing about 
improvements through the next Committee 
meeting to the extent that it lies within 
the power of each.” 
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104th Session of 


Governing Body, Geneva, March 15-20 


A discussion of international machinery for safeguarding trade union 
rights featured this Governing Body meeting. Extensions of ILO 
activity in the fields of manpower and migration were agreed on, 
and the Governing Body also made decisions on the work of the 
ILO industrial committee. Reports of meetings were reviewed, plans 
made for future work, and a budget adopted for the year 1949. 


The 104th Session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office was 
held at Geneva, under the Chairmanship 
of His Excellency Luis Alvarado, Peruvian 
Ambassador to Canada, from March 15 to 
March 20. 

This session was immediately preceded, 
as from March 3, by meetings of Com- 
mittees of the Governing Body (Committee 
on Periodical Reports, Committee on 
Industrial Committees, Standing Orders 
Committee, Finance Committee, Alloca- 
tions Committee). 

In the absence of Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour and regular 
Government representative of the Govern- 
ing Body, the Canadian Government was 
represented by Dr. Paul Emile Renaud, 
Canadian Chargé d’Affaires a.i. to Switzer- 
land. Dr. Renaud: was accompanied at the 
session of the Governing Body by Mr. 
V.C. Phelan, of the Department. of Labour, 
who acted as substitute member. 

Neither Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and Employers’ deputy member of the 
Governing Body, nor Mr. Percy Bengough, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and regular Workers’ 
member of the Governing Body, were able 
to attend this session. 

The Governing Body dealt with an 
agenda of 21 items. 


Freedom of 
Association 


On the subject of freedom of associa- 
tion, the Office had submitted a paper 
outlining some of the considerations in- 
volved in setting up international safe- 
guards of trade union rights. (This ques- 
tion had been referred to the ILO by the 
United Nations. It had been considered 
at the 1947 session of the International 
Labour Conference, and was to be dis- 
cussed again at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in June and July, 1948.) 
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Opening the debate on freedom of asso- 
ciation at the Governing Body meeting, 
the Director-General, Mr. E. J. Phelan, 
said that this was one of the most 
important questions before the Governing 
Body. The question of freedom of asso- 
ciation had been taken up at the request 
of the Economic and Social Council. At 
the 30th Session of the Conference a very 
thorough discussion of the question had 
taken place and it had then been placed 
on the agenda of the 31st Session which 
would no doubt adopt a Convention on it. 
A proposal had also been made that some 
kind of international machinery should be 
set up to safeguard freedom: of association, 
a proposal which was of interest not only 
to the International Labour Organization 
but also to the United Nations and on 
which there must be consultation between 
the two organizations. Such consultation 
should be the foundation of the essential 
guarantees of freedoms of association. 
Respect for freedom of association 
depended on respect for all other rights 
and freedoms. Thus, the Declaration of 
Philadelphia referred not to freedom of 
association alone, but to freedom of speech 
and freedom of association. It was there- 
fore important that the work of the 
Organization in this field should be 
related to that of the United Nations, and 
in particular, to the work of the Human 
Rights Commission. 

If, as was anticipated, the International 
Labour Conference adopted a Convention 
on freedom of. association, that Conven- 
tion would be applied within the machinery 
provided by the Constitution of the Organ- 
ization. It might also prove to be 
desirable, however, that some _ supple- 
mentary machinery should be provided to 
safeguard freedom of association, for the 
very reason that freedom of association 
was part of a series of other rights which 
must be protected as a whole. In theory 
some special supplementary machinery 
within the framework of the International 
Labour Organization might be considered, 


but this would involve the risk of duplica- 
tion and of having a special international 
tribunal to safeguard freedom of associa- 
tion when another international tribunal 
was responsible for safeguarding the other 
rights of man. In the light of these 
practical considerations, consultation 
between the ILO and the Human Rights 
Commission seemed to be essential. 

The Governing Body decided to refer 
this important question to its Standing 
Orders Committee, prior to its discussion 
at the International Labour Conference at 
San Francisco. 


Industrial Committees 


The Governing Body considered a report 
submitted by Mr. W. T. Winslow, Govern- 
ment representative, U.S.A., on behalf of 
a committee which had been established 
to review the activities of the industrial 
committees and to make suggestions with 
a view to building up a firm procedure for 
the committees. 

The report underlined the fact that the 
industrial committees had aroused very 
great interest among governments, 
employers and workers and that the 
development of their activities on an 
increasingly practical and _ constructive 
basis was unanimously desired. It drew 
the Governing Body’s attention to certain 
shortcomings and omissions which had 
been revealed during the opening phase 
of the industrial committees’ work, for 
instance, the fact that the items on their 
agendas were generally too numerous and 
insufficiently precise. 

The Committee recommended that the 
sessions of each committee should in prin- 
ciple be held at intervals of two years; 
and also that the scope of the work of 
the industrial committees should be defined 
as follows:— 


(a) Primarily, the consideration of 
particular and practical problems of the 
industry with which the committee is 
concerned. 

(6) Secondarily, the consideration of 
general problems which are being exam- 
ined or which have been decided by the 
International Labour Conference but only 
in so far as they affect the industry with 
which the committee is concerned. 

(ec) Thirdly and exceptionally, the con- 
sideration of problems of particular 
importance to the industry with which 
the committee is concerned, having a 
general aspect which has not yet been 
finally dealt with by the Conference and 
on which the views of the committee may 
be of general interest. 
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It was recommended that the agenda at 
committee meetings should consist of a 
limited number of precise questions 
directly affecting the industry. 

The report was adopted with minor 
amendments. 


Manpower 


The question of developing the best 
possible means of using available man- 
power had been studied by an Interna- 
tional Manpower Conference at Rome. 
Subsequently the manpower Subcommittee 
of the Economic Commission for Europe 
asked the ILO to undertake the following 
tasks: establish an international service for 
exchange of information and experience 
regarding vocational guidance and. train- 
ing; collect and disseminate data on 
manpower available and required, making 
every effort to render interchangeable the 
occupational nomenclatures of the different 
countries and improve methods of com- 
piling manpower statistics; draft minimum 
standards for migration in Europe; and 
take all other necessary action to accelerate 
manpower movements between European 
countries. 

Following a lengthy discussion, the 
Governing Body unanimously decided to 
accede to the request. To supervise its 
implementation, a small committee was 
appointed headed by Sir Guildhaume 
Myrddin-Evans (U.K. Government). 


Migration 


Dealing with the question of migration, 
the Governing Body adopted the conclu- 


sions contained in the report of the 
Permanent Migration Committee (see 
p. 716). 
Budget 


The Governing Body approved for: sub- 
mission to the International Labour Con- 
ference a budget for 1949 amounting to a 
total of $5,109,270 (U.S. dollars) as com- 
pared with $4,426,000 in 1948. 

According to the established procedure, 
the 1949 budget as approved by the 
Governing Body must be laid before the 
coming session of the International Labour 
Conference, to be held in June, 1948, in 
San Francisco, for final adoption. Under 
the new Constitution of the ILO the:Inter- 
national Labour Conference is responsible 
for voting the budget of the Organization 
each year. 
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ILO Meetings 


The Governing Body had before it 
reports on the work of a number of ILO 
meetings. It first considered the record 
of the Preparatory Asian Regional Con- 
ference, held in New Delhi late in 1947. 

This Conference, which was attended by 
representatives of 20 countries, was stated 
to be most successful and to have aroused 
the liveliest interest throughout Asia. It 
afforded opportunity for a preliminary 
review of the special labour problems of 
that part of the world with a view to 
giving Asia the bewefit of the experience 
acquired and the results achieved in the 
older industrial countries. As a result of 
very full discussion the Conference adopted 
23 resolutions, all designed to secure the 
intensification of the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in the Asian 
countries. 

Canada was represented at this Confer- 
ence by the Hon. C. R. Smith, Minister 
of Labour, Manitoba, who substituted for 
Dr. MacNamara as representative of the 
Governing Body. 

In regard to the implementation of the 
Conference resolutions, this Governing 
Body decided to call a Technical Confer- 
ence on the Organization of Labour 
Inspection in Ceylon, if possible before the 
end of the current year. It also asked the 
Committee on Industrial Committees to 
make recommendations concerning the 
setting up of an industrial committee to 
consider the problems of plantation workers 
in the Asian countries. 

The’ Governing Body next reviewed a 
report on a Regional Meeting for the Near 
and Middle East, held in Istanbul in 
autumn, 1947. This meeting was stated to 
have made a valuable contribution towards 
making the work of the ILO better known 
in that part of the world. 

Dealing with the report of the Joint 
Maritime Commission, which met in 
December, 1947, the Governing Body 
authorized the Director-General of the ILO 
to convene a tripartite sub-committee for 
the purpose of considering the replies of 
Governments to a request for information 
‘as to the reasons why the countries had 
not yet ratified the Conventions, adopted 
at the Seattle Conference. 

Canadians were appointed to two ILO 
correspondence committees: Mrs. Rex 
Eaton and Miss Margaret Mackintosh, 
Department of Labour, to the Committee 
on Women’s Work; and Dr. Edith Plewes, 
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National Health and Welfare, and Mr. 
Murray J. Ross, National Council of 
YMCA, to the Committee on Recreation. 


Conference on 
Pneumoconiosis 


The Governing Body decided that an 
international conference of experts on 
pneumoconiosis should be held during 1949 
in Australia. 


It was agreed that one of the questions 
to be taken up in the Conference might be 
that of the present stage of knowledge of 
pathogenesis, clinical aspects and diagnosis 
of silicosis, siderosis, asbestosis, anthra- 
cosis and other forms of pneumoconiosis. 

It was further decided that the Confer- 
ence should consider the present stage of 
preventive measures against pneumo- 
coniosis, i.e. medical and social measures 
affecting the worker and mechanical and 
technical measures affecting the workplace. 

The Office was instructed to make a 
study of the provisions at present in force 
in the various countries with respect to 
compensation for disability caused by 
pneumoconiosis. On the basis of such a 
study, the Conference of Experts might 
exchange views om the possibility of 
defining minimum international standards 
of compensation in this field. 


American Regional 
Conference 


It. was decided that the meeting place 
of the Fourth Regional Conference of 
American States should be Montevideo, 
Uruguay. The meeting is to take place 
in 1949. 


Standing Orders 


The reports of the Standing Orders 
Committee concerned various legal and 
technical matters concerned with ILO 
procedure. 

Among the problems dealt with were: 
procedure under the revised ILO Constitu- 
tion for reports by member states on 
unratified Conventions; procedure at 
Regional Conferences; rules concerning the 
selection of the eight states of chief 
industrial importance; and relations 
between the ILO and nongovernmental 
organizations. 

The latter question arose out of a 
communication from the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, received by the 
Governing Body at its December meeting, 


favouring the establishment of relations 
with the ILO. The Governing Body had 
welcomed this request, approved the estab- 
lishment of such relations, and instructed 
the Standing Orders Committee to examine 
means of giving practical effect. to its desire. 
The Standing Orders Committee now 
reported that it would require further time 
and information to enable it to complete 


ILO Revised Constitution 
Comes Into Force 


an examination of the technical aspects of 
implementing the Governing Body’s deci- 
sion as regards non-governmental organiza- 
tions generally. 

This report evoked considerable discus- 
sion; but was adopted on the understanding 
that the Committee would submit final 
recommendations to the Governing Body 
at its June session at San Francisco. 


Designed to encourage wider implementation of International 
Labour Conventions, particularly by federal states, and to improve 
ILO procedures, the revised Constitution of the ILO has now been 
ratified by enough member states to become effective. 


The instrument for Amendment of the 
Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization came into force on April 20, 
1948, the date on which the 37th ratifica- 
tion was received by the International 
Labour Office. 

The Instrument was adopted by the 29th 
session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, held in Montreal in 1946. It was 
to take effect when ratified by two-thirds 
of the member countries, including five of 
the eight members which are represented 
on the Governing Body as of chief indus- 
trial importance. 

Canada, which is one of the members 
of chief industrial importance, ratified the 
Instrument in July, 1947, following its 
approval by a resolution passed by the 
House of Commons and the Senate. 

The Instrument is designed to remodel 
the Organization in the light of the experi- 
ence gained in over a quarter of a century 
and to re-equip it to discharge its respon- 
sibilities with greater efficiency. . 
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The most important of the constitutional 
amendments are designed to encourage 
wider implementing of the minimum labour 
standards embodied in conventions or 
suggested in recommendations adopted at 
the various sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. Canada, like other 
federal states, has been faced with con- 
stitutional difficulties in giving effect to 
the provisions of many of these proposals, 
which come within provincial jurisdiction. 
One of the amendments, article 19 (7) is 
therefore of particular interest to Canada. 
It requires the federal government to 
arrange for periodic consultations between 
the federal and provincial authorities with 
a view to promoting co-ordinated action 
to give effect to the provisions of such 
proposals. 

Another obligation is that fuller reports 
will be made to the International Labour 
Office as to the action taken or proposed 
to be taken by both the federal and the 
provincial governments on all _ these 
proposals. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


A review of progress made from year to year in improving 
conditions of work in Britain’s factories is contained in the 
Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories. 


Efforts by employers to improve the safety, health and even 
comfort of workers, a steady decline in the accident rate, 
adoption of the 5-day week in many industries, more wide- 
spread attention to plant ventilation and cleanliness, greater 
use of colour and fluorescent lighting, wmprovement in 
personnel policies, and establishment in more factories of 
joint consultative machinery, are among the trends noted in 


the 1946 Report. 


Attention has been focused on the human 
factors. in industry during the past year, 
probably to a greater extent than ever 
before, according to the Chief Inspector of 
Factories in Great Britain. In his Annual 
Report, the Chief Inspector describes 1946 
as a year of national need for increased 
production. Industry generally, he 
continues, 

has had great difficulty in obtaining addi- 
tional workers, and this has been specially 
marked in those trades where the work is 
particularly arduous, dirty or unpleasant. 
Since workers were in a position to choose 
the type of work which appealed to them 
most, managements have been faced with 
the problem of making their factories 
more pleasant and acceptable places in 
which to work. ... Not only have the 
safety and health, and even comfort, of the 
worker attained greater significance, but 
there is a more general realization that 
they are very closely related to production 
efficiency and output. Welfare in its 
widest sense and the establishment of good 
personnel relationship have now come to 
be recognized as of the utmost importance 
as incentives for increased production. 


Appended to the general Report are 
sections dealing with the work of the 
Medical, Electrical Engineering and 
Chemical Branches of the Inspectorate and 
a special report by the Personnel Manage- 
ment Branch established in 1945. 

Progress towards modernization or reha- 
bilitation of antiquated premises and 
equipment, the use of which was deplored 
by the Chief Inspector im 1945, continues 
to be hampered by a shortage of materials 
and labour. In many urgent cases, 
Inspectors have been able to help firms to 
obtain licences to proceed. Because of 
high rents and the exceptional shortage of 
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factory premises, the occupation of “slum 
property” or of very unsuitable premises 
is increasing, at least 1m some areas. In 
the more congested districts, rebuilding 
and replanning is regarded as the only 
satisfactory remedy. 


Accidents 


Both fatal and non-fatal accidents have 
declined from year to year since 1942, and, 
more important, the accident rate per 1,000 
persons employed in factories has fallen 
steadily since 1942. In 1946, fatal accidents 
dropped from 851 to 826 or about 3 per 
cent. Non-fatal accidents fell 7 per cent, 
from 239,802 to 222,933. The decline in- 
the total number of accidents reported 
under the Act between 1945 and 1946 was, 
however, only 7 per cent as compared with 
15 per cent between 1944 and 1945. The 
number employed, however, dropped more 
between 1944 and 1945. 

The approximate accident rate in 1946 
for all workers in factories was 34 per 1,000 
persons employed as compared with 37 the 
previous year, 40 in 1944 and 43 in 1942. 

Attention is drawn to the number of 
accidents to ex-Servicemen, indicating the 
need for well-organized resettlement. train- 
ing in order to regain manipulative skill. 
Such men, it is noted, “are prone to take 
unnecessary risks and show a certain 
contempt for safe practices.” 

The number of accidents suffered by 
men rose slightly. As might be expected 
from the decrease in the number of women 
workers and their employment on less 
hazardous jobs than during the war, 
accidents among women declined by 
approximately one-third. 


For the first time since 1938 the accident 
rate was lower for male workers under 18 
than for adult males, showing the effects 
of a greater emphasis on the training and 
supervision of young workers and on 
teaching safe methods of work. For men 
over 18, the rate per 1,000 persons employed 
dropped during 1946 from 49 to 46, and for 
boys under 18 from 54 to 45. A slightly 
higher rate is recorded among girls than 
among women, though the rate in both 
cases is lower than in 1945. 

Machinery accidents represent a _ less 
encouraging feature of the year. The 
progressive reduction for many years past 
in the ratio of such accidents to the total 
has not been maintained, the percentage 
having risen from 14:9 in 1945 to 15-9. 

The rise was 


due to prime movers, transmission 
machinery, power presses, certain types 
of woodworking machinery and inrunning 
nips of rollers, i.e., types of plant where 
accidents can and ought to be prevented 
if proper attention be paid to the provi- 
sion and maintenance of secure fencing. 


This fact indicates, in the Chief 
Inspector’s opinion, 

that in changing over from wartime to 
peacetime production adequate steps have 
not been taken to ensure that the full 
legal requirements were observed. In the 
absence of proper care and strict super- 
vision there is always a tendency, where 
machines are being changed round and 
layout reorganized, that machines may be 
put into production before all the neces- 
sary safeguards have been completed. 
Considerations of immediate production 
are in such circumstances liable to be 
given priority over safety. 


Fatalities om power-driven machines 
dropped from 190 in 1945 to 170 in 1946. 
55-8 per cent of such fatalities were caused 
by lifting machinery. 

Power-press accidents caused by trapping 
between tool and die rose by about 30 per 
cent, and the Chief Inspector comments 
that it is depressing to note that no less 
than one-third of the accidents occurred at 
unguarded presses, many of them to skilled 
tool setters working with the fly-wheels in 
motion. As to automatic guards, which are 
diminishing in use but still playing a part 
in protecting power-press tools, the Chief 
Inspector finds they are often old and in 
poor mechanical condition. Interlocked 
guards proved inadequate when they were 
below the standard recommended by the 
Power Press Committee in 1945 or when 
the mechanical connections broke down. 
He stresses that the foundation of a good 
fixed guard is strong construction and 
secure fixing. The Standing Committee 


recommended by the Power Press Com- 
mittee in their 1945 Report (L.G., 1945, 
p. 1417) has been set up to advise the 
Chief Inspector on technical developments 
and to deal with problems connected with 
new safety devices. 

Special attention is being given to 
reducing accidents occurring on boot and 
shoe machinery. The number of accidents 
on presses using loose knives and cutters 
has been higher for many years than on 
any other class of machine in the industry. 
Wide flanges fitted to the cutters on the 
revolution press have prevented accidents. 
A two-handed control seems the answer to 
accidents in the operation of clicking 
presses, and the problem of fitting this 
device to existing machines is_ being 
investigated. No really satisfactory type 
of guard hag been developed for the open- 
ended or buffer presses, but progress is 
reported in guarding heel compressing 
machines and marking, stamping and 
embossing machines. 

In, non-machinery. accidents, decreases 
were recorded in the number of persons 
falling, of persons struck by a falling body 
and of persons stepping on or striking 
against objects. As im earlier years, more 
accidental deaths (33 per cent of the total) 
were due to persons falling than to any 
other single cause. Accidents in the use 
of hand tools increased by 5:4 per cent, 
a rise attributed, in some measure, to the 
inability to replace defective tools and to 
a temporary decline in the skill of workers 
while on war service. 

The Chief Inspector emphasizes that any 
improvement in the number of accidents 
due to the handling of goods and to persons 
falling 

is only to be attained by the general 

recognition and practice of accident- 

prevention principles within a works both 
on the part of management and workers— 
in short, a common interest and endeavour 


on the part of everyone to avoid 
accidents. 


It was found after special inquiry into 
accidents in handling goods during the first 
fortnight. of December, 1946, that, of 1,241 
accidents, 587 were due, primarily, to unsafe 
conditions within the control of manage- 
ment and 654 to unsafe practices on the 
part of the injured worker or a third party. 


Of the accidents due to persons falling, 


where the responsibility could be analysed, 
265 were due to unsafe conditions and 340 
to unsafe acts on the part of the worker. 
The Chief Inspector emphasizes the need 
for the education: of all workers, young and 
old, of new entrants and old hands, and, 
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he stresses, the instruction must be constant 
and given by good teachers. Labour-saving 
‘devices would save time and effort and help 
to eliminate strains which form a large 
‘portion of injuries. Fixed loads should be 
marked with their weight. Attention is 
again drawn to the importance of wearing 
gloves, gauntlets and safety boots, and the 
Chief Inspector points out that the large 
number: of septic cases might be diminished 
if the worker realized that the onus is on 
him to obtain immediate first aid. 


Safety Organization 


While no marked development in 
accident-prevention organization during the 
year is noted, safety committees and safety 
officers are doing good work. Im the 
opinion of the Chief Inspector, best results 
are normally obtained where a separate 
safety committee is established, but in one 
case, where safety is handled by a Joint 
Production Committee, the frequency rate 
dropped from 2-03 in 1944 and 1-17 in 1945 
to 0°53 in 1946. Safety Officers’ Training 
Courses organized by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents are 
commended. Many of the lectures are 
given by factory inspectors and others by 
experienced safety officers in private 
industry. 


Hours of Work 


The year 1946 was marked, in general, 
by a shorter work-week, and, through a 
reduction in, emergency permits for extended 
hours for women and young persons over 
16, by a return, as far as possible, to the 
48-hour week fixed by the Factories Act 
for women and young persons between 16 
and 18. 

As regards those under 16, hours must 
not exceed 44 in a week. Emergency 
permissions allowing longer hours than 44 
have been dispensed with wherever possible 
but. 26 were still in force at the end of 1946. 
These were to expire early in 1947. 

Before the end of the year, in a large 
number of industries a normal week of 45 
hours or less was established by national 
agreement between employers and unions, 
and in nearly all these cases a five-day 
week was adopted. In some cases this was 
effected by reducing the lunch-periods or 
rest-breaks. In others, hours have been 
reduced to 424 to make a five-day week 
of 8$ hours a day. In order to attract 
labour, other factories not under agree- 
ment have also tended to reduce hours. 
Another contributing factor has been the 
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scarcity of both fuel and raw materials. 
As a result, the 48-hour week permitted 
under the Act is now worked in only a 
few factories where the majority of workers 
are women. 

Little reliable information is available 
about the effects of the five-day week on 
output, but absences and lateness are 
reported to be reduced. There is no doubt 
of its popularity among married women. 

Overtime, to relieve bottlenecks in 
production, has been necessary in some 
cases, but the amount has been trivial. 
The overtime regulations for special trades 
subject to seasonal or periodic pressure, 
e.g. biscuits, beer, chocolate, are reported 
to have been rarely used. “Employers 
are more concerned to keep their workers 
than to adopt longer hours which are 
unpopular, or to snatch a little extra 
trade.” 

The number of emergency permissions 
allowing longer day-hours for women and 
their employment on shift-work schemes 
was reduced from 6,072 in February to 1,632 
in November. Some relaxations, such as 
Saturday afternoon work or part-time 
evening work , have been considered 
necessary. 

In a number of textile factories and 
laundries, where an acute shortage of full- 
time women workers occurred, a four-hour 
evening shift was introduced of women not 
employed elsewhere during the day. 

During 1946, 281 new authorizations were 
granted under the Employment of Women 
and Young Persons Act, 1936, for the 
working of double day-shifts. Under this 
Act, women and young persons over 16 
may be employed on two shifts averaging 
not more than eight hours each between 
6 am. and 10 pm. on every weekday 
except Saturday when the permitted period 
is from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. Inspectors’ reports 
show that the two-shift system is generally 
unpopular except where substantial numbers 
of men are also on shift work and domestic 
arrangements are thus less disorganized. 


Conditions of Work 


The Chief Inspector reports a genuine 
desire on the part of employers to attain 
a higher standard of cleanliness, both by 
means of spring cleaning and by daily 
and weekly cleaning of benches and floors, 
and a realization that in order to main- 
tain it, more supervision is necessary. 

Ventilation, by the complete opening of 
part of the roof or the manipulation of 
movable shutters in the roof, is noted as a © 
promising development. Where much heat 


or steam is given off, adaptations of such 
systems with remote electrical control 
should prove most valuable in improving 
atmospheric conditions. The marked 
demand for local exhaust ventilation equip- 
ment is commended but there is need for 
more research on the design of dust and 
fume extraction plants. 

Special problems have arisen with the 
need to ensure 2 maximum amount of heat 
from limited fuel supplies. The Report 
states that internal insulation of buildings 
is becoming more general and may reduce 
heat losses as much as 50 per cent. 
Wherever possible, firms have replaced 
out-of-date heating systems by those of 
modern design. 


One Inspector reports that “fluorescent 
lighting is regarded by most occupiers as 
the answer to all lighting problems.” An 
outstanding feature of the year has been 
the installation of this kind of lighting in 
all types of factories, particularly in small 
works. The Chief Inspector adds that the 
worst defect of lighting installations is not 
deficiency of illumination but glare. The 
need for proper periodical cleaning of all 
glazed surfaces, reflectors and lamps is 
emphasized. 

Managements are becoming increasingly 
colour-conscious, declares the Chief 
Inspector, and in this connection a booklet 
published by the British Colour Council 
“Colour Schemes for the Interior Decora- 
tion of Factories and Offices” has served 
as a useful guide. The use of colour is 
not confined to the lighter and cleaner 
trades but is being adopted in formerly 
dismal-looking rolling mills and steel 
foundries. Several large factories have 
decorated the walls in light cream and the 
machinery green or pale blue. 


Welfare Amenities 


On the whole, appreciable progress is 
reported in providing adequate washing 
facilities, the medium-sized factories being 
more advanced than the small. Some 
industries are definitely backward in this 
respect, for example, motor repair factories 
and brickworks. In cotton spinning mills 
it is now usual for foot-baths and shower 
or ordinary baths to be provided. 


Canteens 


Further improvements took place in the 
provision of canteens and feeding arrange- 
ments. At the end of 1946, 4,599 factories 
employing over 250 persons each had 
canteens. In smaller works with less than 


250 work-people, the number of canteens 
increased from 6,852 to 7,507 and numerous 
other small occupiers have schemes under 
consideration. 

In certain industries where it seemed 
impracticable to provide hot meals, ser- 
vices which vary from hot meals brought, 
for example, to a mine works, from a 
nearby colliery or factory canteen, or 
packed meals served from a local bakery, 


‘to snacks and hot drinks supplied to 


construction workers by a mobile canteen, 
have been established. In some factories 
working three or more shifts, eg. glass, 
paper, iron and steel, electricity and gas, 
where the worker is unable to go to the 
canteen, efforts have been made to get the 
food to the worker. For instance, in one 
foundry a buffet is open for the service of 
hot snacks twice in each of the three shifts. 
In others packed meals have been provided. 


Industrial Health 


Forty-seven cases of lead poisoning, of 
which eight were fatal, were reported in 
1946, two more than in 1945. The only 
significant change in distribution was that 
18 cases of lead poisoning occurred in ship- 
breaking as against one case the previous 
year. 

Decreases were reported in aniline 
poisoning (from 81 to 19 cases), carbon 
monoxide (from 218 with 18 deaths to 117 
with 11 deaths), hydrogen sulphide, sulphur 
dioxide, chlorine and nitrous fumes. One 
fatality among 14 cases of anthrax was 
reported; only 7 cases were reported in 
1945. 

Most marked was the rise in incidence 
of epitheliomatous ulceration to 245 cases 
(32 fatal), the highest number recorded 
since 1920. The corresponding figure for 
1945 was 215 cases with 9 deaths. The 
increase was chiefly due to more cases 
having been contracted from pitch and tar. 
Most of the deaths arose from contact 
with oil. The number of dermatitis cases 
reported was not greatly different from 
1945, 6,166 as compared with 5,996. 

“Examining surgeons” continued through 
the year to examine periodically workers 
in occupations with special health risks. 
Certificates of fitness required under the 
Act for every person under 16 who is hired 
to work in a factory were granted to 
256,053 persons and 8,000 were refused. 
Thirty-five thousand, four hundred and 
fifty-six more young persons were exam- 
ined than in 1945 and 142 fewer were 
rejected. It may be noted that the Act 
is being amended this year to require all 
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persons under 18 to be examined before 
employment and annually thereafter. 

The Report of the Chemical Section of 
the Inspectorate draws attention to the 
common and serious types of injuries due 
to accidental splashes of hot or corrosive 
substances or to the ignition of inflam- 
mable materials. Many of these occur in 
trades not properly included in_ the 
“Chemical Industry”. The following pre- 
cautions should be taken: (1) There should 
be complete enclosure of plant; (2) Proper 
protective clothing, including goggles, 
should be provided and worn and exam- 
ined at regular intervals; (3) Means should 
be provided by which workers may treat 
splashes at once, e.g., portable wash bottles 
for eye injuries and buckets of water near 
working positions; (4) The pouring of 
dangerous liquids should be avoided; and 
(5) Wherever possible, a harmless material 
should be substituted for a dangerous one. 
A case in point is the unnecessary use of 
dangerous materials for cleaning purposes. 
Sixteen accidents were caused in 1946 by 
the ignition of petrol, acetone and benzol 
as cleaning agents. 

As regards dusts, surveys were carried 
out in 1946, and the Industrial Dust 
Hazard Panel is considering different 
methods of collecting and analysing dust 
samples. Experiments are proceeding in 
the design of a filter which would remove 
impurities from the air without loss of 
heated air from the room. If a proper 
filter were devised, air could be recircu- 
lated, thus resulting in a saving of fuel. 


Personnel Management 


With the help and advice of the 
Personnel Management Branch, consisting, 
at the end of 1946, of four men and five 
women, substantial advances have been 
made in setting up new Personnel Depart- 
ments in both large and small factories 
in many industries, including two large 
pottery-making firms, boot and _ shoe 
factories and jute mills—industries which 
have been slow to see the advantages of 
personnel management. At least 14 have 
been set up in factories which employ over 
1,000 persons each. The greatest mcrease 
has been in factories with between 250 and 
500 employees. In smaller factories it is 
generally found better to arrange for 
personnel management as a part-time job. 

Developments noted include the practice 
of appointing a company director to be 
especially responsible for personnel matters 
and of uniting the Personnel and Welfare 
Departments in the same factory under 
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one personnel officer. One result of the 
setting up of Personnel Management 
Departments has been the establishment 
in many factories of some joint consulta- 
tive machinery or works committee. 
There was considerable development in 
education and training schemes in 1946. 
New training schools for juveniles are being 
established and young workers released 
during working hours to attend day-time 
classes. The boot and shoe industry has 
developed a training scheme under which 
workers up to 18 attend classes, including 
both general and vocational subjects, one 
day a week. An interesting scheme, the 
first of its kind, is one to train dockers 
under 30 in certain skilled dock jobs. 
Other schemes in operation are for adult 
workers, including ex-Servicemen. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that many such 
training schemes do not include proper 
instruction in safety principles. The train- 
ing of supervisory staff continues to receive 
attention and the Ministry’s ‘Training 
Within Industry” scheme is widely used. 
The importance of appointing trained 
and experienced personnel officers is 
stressed. The Report refers to intro- 
ductory and refresher courses in personnel 
management which have proved of value 
to those without much previous training. 


Joint Advisory Committees 


The Chief Inspector briefly reviews the 
recommendations of Joint. Advisory Com- 
mittees in the jute and cotton industries 
(L.G., 1946, p. 1722), on the safeguarding 
of milling machines, the spacing of certain 
machinery in the wool textile industry, and 
on conditions in iron foundries (L.G., 1947, 
p. 1780), all of which reported during 1946. 

Reference is also made to the committee 
set up by the British Plastics Federation 
and to the Patent Fuel Manufacture 
(Health and Welfare) Special Regulations 
(1946), which were issued to deal with 
unsatisfactory conditions in patent fuel 
works (L.G., 1946, p. 685). 

The Report states that the Inspectorate 
devoted considerable attention to improv- 
ing conditions in brickworks during 1946 
ana thereby anticipated the findings of a 
committee which was set up by the 
Ministry of Works and which reported at 
the end of the year. 


Enforcement 


Inspectors, Canteen Advisers and Per- 
sonnel Management Advisers numbered 
354, a decrease of 31 compared with the 
previous year. The Chief Inspector reports 


that a co-ordinated scheme for training 
new Inspectors has been started, and he 
looks to the time when, with greater 
strength, the Inspectorate may be enabled 
to concern itself not only with routine 
inspection but to a greater degree with the 
preventive and advisory aspects of its 
activities. 

Visits of Inspectors to the 189,913 
factories with mechanical power (their 
number rose 5 per cent in 1946) numbered 
232,066; those to the 43,358 without power, 
24,568. 


BRITISH LABOUR 
IN 1947 


‘ 


In 1946, 584 firms or persons were 
prosecuted for violations of the Factories 
Act, some for more than one offence, the 
number of charges being 1,099. Of these, 
828 convictions were obtained, and fines 
amounting to £8,288 were imposed. Two 
hundred and sixteen charges were with- 
drawn of which 69 were dropped on con- 
viction on an alternative charge and 55 
cases were dismissed. More than half of 
the convictions (427) were for breaches of 
the safety provisions of the Act. 


Increases in British trade union membership accompanied sub- 


stantial rises in civilian employment. 


Wage rates and the cost 


of living both rose 4 per cent in the second half of 1947. The 
basic work-week was reduced in many industries, but in response 


to the national need for high output much overtime was worked 


towards the end of the year. 


inconsiderable. 


The March, 1948, issue of Labour and 
Industry in Britain, published by the 
United Kingdom Information Office in 
Ottawa, contains information on trade 
union membership, employment, wage rates 
and earnings and cost of living in Britain. 
These items are summarized below. 

Membership of trade unions in Britain 
reached 8,714,000 at the end of 1946, the 
latest date covered by published statistics. 
This figure was a new high level, exceeding 
the previous peak of 8,348,000 trade union 
members in 1920. 

During 1946 there was an increase of 
911,000 despite the decline in the number 
of unions from 777 to 753. The Trades 
Union Congress, with affiliates representing 
7,540,397 members, had 84 per cent of all 
trade union membership in Britain at the 
end of 1946. 


Employment 


There was only a small change of 9,000 
during 1947 in the size of the labour force 
in Britain. The increase in civil employ- 
ment was, however, 611,000—absorbed from 
decreases in the Forces of 327,000; in the 
number of veterans not yet working, 
177,000; and unemployed, 98,000. The 
general trend of unemployment was down- 
ward except for the abnormal increase 
during the coal transport and electricity 
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Time loss through strikes was 


power emergency which followed the 
blizzard and storms of January, 1947. 


Wage Rates and Earnings 


Up to the end of June net increases in 
wage rates in industries covered by reports 
to the Ministry of Labour totalled about 
£300,000. In the second six months the 
total was 1,400,000. The net increase for 
the whole year affected five million workers. 

The average level of full-time weekly 
wage rates in December, 1947, was nearly 
5 per cent higher than at the end of 1946 
and about 73 per cent higher than in 
September, 1939. Of the 5 per cent in- 
crease, nearly 4 per cent was granted. in 
the second half of the year. 

Over the whole field, 18-4 per cent of 
the total wage increase was obtained by 
direct negotiations; 15°6 per cent was 
arranged by joint industrial councils; 22-6 
per cent by other joint councils, concilia- 
tion boards, etc., established by voluntary 
agreement; 30 per cent came through wage 
councils and other statutory wages boards; 
12-8 per cent by arbitration and media- 
tion, and 0-6 per cent automatically under 
sliding scales based on the cost-of-living 
index. 

The latest nation-wide survey of actual 
earnings in industry took place in April, 
1947, and showed that in the industries 
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covered, including five and three-quarters 
million workers, average weekly earnings 
had risen 94 per cent since October, 1938, 
the last pre-war survey. 

Owing to payments for overtime, night 
shifts and week-end work at above the 
normal rates, the increase in average hourly 
earnings was 101 per cent for all workers in 
April; for men it was 84 per cent. 


Hours of Work 


No widespread reduction in the basic 
work-week had occurred since 1919 and 
1920 until 1946, when over two million 
employees had a reduction in their basic 
hours. During 1947, the reductions con- 
tinued and about five million work-people 
had their basic work-week reduced by an 
approximate average of 34 hours. Towards 
the end of the year, however, workers in 
a number of industries volunteered to work 
overtime to help in the national need for 
high output. 

In the survey of April, 1947, it was 
ascertained that the average weekly hours 
actually being worked in manufacturing 
industries was 45-0 hours for all types of 
workers. For adult male workers, the 
average was 46-3 hours while for women, 
the average was 41-5 hours. 


Cost of Living 


During the first half of 1947, movements 
in the cost of living continued to be 
measured by the old cost of living calcu- 
lated on the 1914 base. The index showed 
little change between January and June, 
being in both months about 31 to 32 per 
cent above the level in September, 1939. 

A new index was calculated soon after 
the war, weighted in accordance with the 
1937-38 budgets, and taking the level of 
prices at June 17, 1947, as 100. On this 
basis the cost of living rose 4 per cent in 
the second six months. 


Industrial Disputes 


The number of stoppages due to indus- 
trial disputes which began in 1947 (1,717) 
was less than in 1946, though the number 
of workers affected (621,700) and the total 
number of working days lost (2,432,000) 
was slightly higher. 

The total of days lost was, of course, a 
very small proportion of working time, as 
in. all years since the end of the war. The 
total of working days lost since V-J Day 
is now about 64 million, which compares 
with 654 million working days lost in the 
corresponding period after World War I. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


The twenty-ninth annual report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick contains a fully audited balance 
sheet covering the financial transactions of 
the Board, together with statistics of 
accidents and compensation paid for the 
year ending December 31, 1947. The total 
income for the year 1947 was estimated 
at $1,873,724.97 and the expenditure at 
$1,787,657.61, leaving an estimated credit 
balance of $86,067.86. Adding this to the 
cumulative credit balance of $1,988,848.25 
carried forward from the year 1946, the 
estimated surplus stood at $2,074,915.61. 

The introduction of Merit Rating was 
approved by the New Brunswick Govern- 
ment and put into effect for the year 1947. 
“Adjustments under this system will be 
made to employers during the year.” 
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Comelete accident statistics for the year 
1946 appear in this report. The cost of 
compensation amounted to $1,414,868.67, 
when a total of 18,950 compensable acci- 
dents were reported to the Board. Of 
these 31 were fatal; 206 were permanent 
partial disability; 8,183 were temporary 
total disability and 4,824 required medical 
aid only. Non-compensable accidents 
reported to the Board numbered 884. 

The following classifications enumerate 
the causes of accidents reported to the 
Board: Prime movers, 261; working 
machines, 856; hoisting apparatus, 345; 
dangerous substances, 465; stepping on or 
striking against objects, 1,911; tools, 1,986; 
runaways and animals, 123; moving trains, 
vehicles, etc., 415; fall of persons, 2,345; 
all other causes, 1,693. 


This section contains articles on industrial relations in the field coming under the jurisdiction 


of the federal Department of Labour. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
AND CONCILIATION 


Minister of Labour reconvened Conciliation Boards to 
mediate in wage dispute affecting major Canadian Rail- 
ways. A strike was called on June 5 by Canadian Seamen's 
Union against certain shipping companies on Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Waterways. 


Introduction 


While industrial relations in the field of 
federal jurisdiction were generally without 
unusual incident during May, the atten- 
tion of the staff of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and other senior officers of the 
Department continued to be focussed upon 
the situation arising out of the demands 
of various railway labour organizations for 
wage increases of 35 cents per hour from 
the major Canadian railways. 


Railway Wage Dispute 


As reported in previous issues of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, the wage demands of the 
railway employees were investigated by 
two Conciliation Boards which, while differ- 
ing in personnel, were each under the 
chairmanship of Hon. Mr. Justice J. C. A. 
Cameron, of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. The Conciliation Boards both 
recommended in majority reports that the 
employees be granted a general wage 
increase of 7 cents per hour, effective 
April 8, 1948. This recommendation was 
acceptable to the various railways affected, 
but was rejected by the General Confer- 
ence Committee of the eighteen inter- 
national railway labour organizations and 
by the negotiating committee of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. Subse- 
quently, strike votes were conducted among 
both groups of workers, and it was 
announced that the employees had voted 
by large majorities to withdraw from ser- 
vice if their respective committees were 
unable to reach a satisfactory settlement. 


On June 1, the Minister of Labour 
announced that he had decided to recon- 
vene the two railway Conciliation Boards, 
with the acquiescence of all the parties, to 
act in a purely mediatory capacity. Con- 
ferences were scheduled to commence in 
Montreal on June 8 to explore all possi- 
bilities for a peaceful settlement of the 
dispute. 


Inland Shipping 


After a lull of several weeks, the dispute 
between the Canadian Seamen’s Union and 
various shipping companies on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Waterways again 
flared into prominence on June 5 when 
a strike was declared by the union. The 
chief causes of the strike were the refusal 
of the companies to renew or enter into 
collective agreements with the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union on behalf of their 
unlicensed seamen, and, in the case of some 
of the employers affected, certain alleged 
infractions of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations. The principal com- 
panies involved were Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, Sarnia Steamships, Limited, 
Colonial Steamships, Limited, Transit 
Tankers and Terminals, Limited, and 
Northwest Steamships, Limited. A number 
of smaller companies which had refused to 
sign agreements with the union were also 
reported to be affected. 

At the time of writing, it was not 
possible to determine the extent to which 
the operations of the companies were 
affected by the strike. 


The following statement sets forth the scope of the Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour, and of the artciles contained in this section. 


This section on Industrial Disputes and 
Conciliation contains monthly articles con- 
cerning proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
and under the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
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During the war and its aftermath the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003) of February 13, 1944 
(which suspended the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, enacted first in 1907), 
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have required employers to negotiate with 


the representatives of their employees and 
provided machinery for the settlement of 
disputes. 

At the present time the Regulations apply 
only to industries within the legislative 
authority of Parliament, including naviga- 
tion and shipping lines of steam or other 
ships, railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, 
telephone and radio communication, ferries, 
and works situated in a’ province but which 
have been or may be declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more provinces. Jurisdiction over 
war industries and industries within the 
scope of certain provinces which entered 
into wartime agreements with the Dominion 
has now reverted to the provinces. 
summary of the present position with respect 
to labour relations legislation in Canada 
appears in the July issue of the LAsour 
GAZETTE, pp. 940-43.) 

The Regulations, which were issued under 
the authority of the War Measures Act, are 
continued in effect under The Continuation 
of Transitional Measures Act, 1947. A 
bill incorporating many of the features of 
the Regulations, with modifications and addi- 
tions, was introduced in the House of 
Commons on June 17, 1947, but was allowed 
to stand over until the next session of 
Parliament (L.G., July, 1947, p. 923, Aug.. 
p. 1102). The bill has now been adopted 
bv the House of Commons and the Senate. 
Further reference will be made to it in the 
August issue. 


The Regulations are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 
The certification of bargaining representa- 
tives, the intervention of the Board for the 
purpose of obtaining conciliation services 
from the Minister of Labour, the establish- 
ment of procedures for the final settlement 
of dispute concerning the interpretation or 
violation of collective agreements, and the 
institution of prosecution proceedings. 

The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 
istration of the Minister of Labour and are 
provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 


Applications for Sertification 


The Board, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which govern procedure in 
making the various types of applications 
invoking the provisions of the Regulations 
and the services of the Board. Copies of 
these procedural regulations and of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Regulations are 
here described in separate articles. The 
first deals with applications made to the 
Board for the certification of bargaining 
representatives and other services, and 
records the decisions reached in_ such 
matters; the second describes conciliation 
proceedings under the Regulations and in- 
cludes the reports of Boards of Conciliation; 
and, when the occasion requires, a third 
records the appointment of Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissions under the 
Regulations and reports the results of their 
investigations. 

Conciliation proceedings are also provided 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
the officer resident in Fredericton, repre- 
sents the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for one day during the 
month of May. During the month the 
Board received seven applications, one of 
which was withdrawn on May 19, held two 
hearings, issued four certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, ordered one 
representation vote, rejected three applica- 
tions and allowed the withdrawal of two 
applications. 


Applications for Certification 


Granted 
1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
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Express and Station Employees and certain 
of its officers for clerical employees 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, in the office of the general 
accountant, Angus Shops, Montreal, P.Q. 
The general accountant, chief clerk, chief 
time-keeper, senior clerk-accountant and 
secretary to the general accountant were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 


2. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and certain of its 
officers for drivers, motormen and. trolley- 
men employed on the Montmorency 
Division of the Quebec Railway, Light and 
Power Company, Quebec, P.Q. 


3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Lodge 509, and certain of its officers, for 
conductors, baggagemen and _ trainmen 
employed on the Montmorency Division 
of the Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q. 

4, Elevator Grain Handlers’ Union, Local 
1121, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation and certain of its officers for 
elevator grain handlers in the employ of 
the Canadian Pactfic Railway Company at 
West Saint John, N.B., in the classifica- 
tions of assistant weighman, assistant mill- 
wright, sub-foreman (bagging room, floor 
and dumper), car dumper _ operator, 
shoveller, corner man, tripper man, feed 
tender, tripper floorman, bin foreman, 
gantry man, car pull man, signal man, 
draught puller, millwright helper, sewer, 
loader and cleaner. Excluded from the 
bargaining unit were the classifications of 
foreman, head weighmaster, weighmaster 
and millwright. 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Com- 
mercial Cable Company Limited, Halifax, 
N.S. (L.G., May, 1948, p. 465.) Following 
an investigation of the application and a 
public hearing, the Board rejected the 
application for the reason that the work, 
undertaking or business carried on by the 
Company was not one subject to the 
provisions of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, the Board, therefore having 
no jurisdiction. 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc. 
and Island Tug and Barge Lrmited, 
Victoria, B.C. (L.G., June, 1948, p. 575.) 


Following an investigation of the applica- 


tion, the Board decided to exclude masters 
from the bargaining unit because of their 
supervisory duties, and rejected the appli- 
cation for the reason that it did not have 
the support of a majority of the mates 
affected. 

3. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada Inc. and Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway Company, Vancouver, 
BC. (L.G., June, 1948, p. 575.) Following 
an investigation of the application, the 
Board rejected the application for the 
reason that it did not have the support 
of a majority of the employees affected. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamships Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees and Cana- 


dian Pacific Railway Company, Smiths 
Falls, Ontario. (L.G., June, 1948, p. 576.) 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion, the Board ordered a representation 
vote of the clerical employees in the 
superintendent’s office of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Smiths Falls, 


Ontario, in the classifications of clerk, 
clerk-stenographer, stenographer, and 
maintenance of way clerk. Mr. J. L. 


MacDougal, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Ottawa, was appointed by the Board to 
conduct the vote. 


Applications for Certification 
Withdrawn 


1. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada Inc., and Great Lakes 
Paper Company Limited, Fort William, 
Ontario. (L.G., May, 1948, p. 466.) On 
the request of counsel for the Union, the 
application was withdrawn. 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
and Pacific Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pony, Vancouver, B:C. On the request of 
the Secretary of the Union, the application 
was withdrawn. } 

3. National Syndicate of Longshoremen 
of Ha! ‘Hat Bay Inc. (CCCL) and 
Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 
P.Q. (L.G., May, 1948, p. 465.) On the 
request of the President of the Union, the 
application was withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of May, 1948 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
on behalf of master, mate and barge 
masters aboard the towboat Pornt Ellice 
and barges of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, Vancouver, B.C. This application 
was withdrawn during the month. 

2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of switch tenders in the employ of 
the Toronto Terminals Railway Company, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

3. Canadian Communications’ Associa- 
tion, Local No. 6, on behalf of employees 
in the operating and engineering depart- 
ments of the Pacific Cable: Board, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

4. Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants 
Association, on behalf of stewardesses, 
stewards and pursers employed by Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

5. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada Inc., on behalf of 
Marine Engineers, on boats of the Great 
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Lakes Paper Company Lvmited, Fort 
William, Ontario. 

6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 106, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, om behalf of 
employees of the Kingsway Transport 
Limited, Montreal, employed as mechanics 


and those engaged in maintenance or 
repair of motor vehicles and allied trades. 

7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of employees in men’s Washroom 
and Shoe Shine Parlour of the Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery for 


the settlement of disputes where negotia- _ 


tions for an agreement following certifica- 
tion of bargaining representatives, or 
negotiations for the renewal of an existing 
agreement, have been unsuccessfully con- 
tinued for thirty days, following the days 
of notice prescribed by the Regulations. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National). The Minister 
then appoints a Conciliation Officer to 
confer with the parties and endeavour to 
effect an agreement. If the Conciliation 
Officer is unable to bring about settlement 
of the matters in dispute and reports that 
in his view an agreement might be facili- 
tated by the appointment of a Concilia- 
tion Board, a Board is then established by 
the Minister. The duty of such a Board 
is to endeavour to -effect an agreement 
between the parties on the matters in 
dispute and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister. 


i. Assignment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During May, 1948, a Conciliation Officer 
was assigned to confer with the parties in 
an effort to effect an agreement in the 
following case :— 

Ottawa Light, Heat & Power Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont., and Local B1440, Int. Bro. of 
Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC). Bernard 
Wilson, Conciliation Officer. 


Ii. Agreements Facilitated 
By Conciliation Officers 


In the following case, a report was 
received during the month from the Con- 
ciliation Officer indicating the successful 
completion of negotiations with the signing 
of an agreement :— 

Canadian Marconi Co., Ltd. (Trans- 
‘oceanic Service) and Marconi System 
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Division, No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union (AFL-TLC). Raoul Trepanier, Con- 
ciliation Officer. (L.G., June, 1948, p. 577.) 


Ill. Boards Established 


During the month, Conciliation Boards 
were established to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties:— 

Diamond Steamship Co., Ltd., and Cana- 
dian!) Seamen's): Union (LLC) ain ao: 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 466.) 


United Towing & Salvage Co., Ltd., and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (TLC). Raoul Trepanier, 


Conciliation Officer. (L.G., June, 1948, 
p. 577.) 
IV. Boards Fully Constituted 

Various grain elevator companies. The 


Conciliation Board established to deal with 
a dispute between various grain elevator 
companies, represented by the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Association, and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & 
Station Employees (AFL-TLC) was fully 
constituted on May 11, 1948, with the 
appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. T. 
Beaubien, Winnipeg, as Chairman of the 
Board, on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, W. A. 
Johnston, K.C., Winnipeg, and A. J. 
Wickens, K.C., Moose Jaw, who had been 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employers and employees, respectively. 
(L.G., June, 1948, p. 577.) 


V. Boards Dissolved 


Northwest Steamships, Lid. The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between. Northwest Steamships Ltd., 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union (L.G., 
June, 1948, p. 577) was dissolved on May 6, 
1948, on which date the Minister of Labour 
appointed L. W. Brockington, K.C., Ottawa, 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 


sioner, under the provisions of Section 46A 
(1) of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, to deal with the dispute. 


VI. Settlements Following 
Board Procedure 


During the month, advice was received 
that matters in dispute between the 


Conciliation Proceedings 


following parties had been settled as a 
result of further negotiations following 
receipt by the parties of the Conciliation 
Board report :— 

Canadian Marconi Co., Ltd. (Marine 
Service) and Marconi System Division, No. 
59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (AFL- 
TLC). (L.G., May, 1948, pp. 468-477.) 


Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


During May the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with one industrial dispute 
under the provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act. A brief report upon the 
situation follows:— 


Longshoremen, 
Montreal, Que. 


It was announced by the Minister of 
Labour during May that the intervention 
of an Industrial Relations Officer of the 
Department had resulted in the consum- 
mation of a collective agreement between 
some fifty shipping companies operating 
into the Port of Montreal and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association and 
its affiliated Local No. 875. The agree- 
ment affects approximately 4,000 longshore- 
men employed in the discharging and 
loading of ocean-going vessels at Montreal 


Recent Decisions of 


harbour. The assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Labour had been asked after an 
impasse was reached in negotiations in the 
latter part of April between the union and 
the Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
which acted on behalf of the various 
shipping firms. 

Under the terms of the new agreement, 
the basic wage rates of longshoremen were 
increased from $1.13 to $1.30 per hour. A 
new clause provided that when ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer is handled, the longshore 
workers will receive 35 cents per hour above 
the basic wage rate. Basic wage rates for 
work performed outside of regular working 
hours were fixed at $1.95 per hour. Rates 
of pay for grain trimming, refrigerator 
work and certain other operations set at 
$1.45 per hour during regular hours and 
$2.174 for such work at other times. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment has released its findings in cases 
heard on March 9, 1948. 


Case No. 565, concerning the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Prairie Region) 
and the Brotherhood: of Locomotive 
Engineers, in respect to a disputed claim 
of an engineer for a run from Winnipeg 
to Gimli and return on June 19, 1947. 

The joint statement of fact noted that 
the engineer was on unassigned passenger 
run—Winnipeg to Gimli and return—and 
on the date in question claimed mileage 
to Gimli and 20 miles per hour for the time 
spent while held there for return trip. The 
claim was reduced by 31 miles at 124 miles 
per hour for time held at Gimli. 


The employees cited article 2, clause (a) 
of the engineers’ schedule, which states 
that 100 miles or less shall constitute a 
minimum day in passenger service except 
as otherwise specified. They contended 
that the time at Gimli, 58:4 miles from 
Winnipeg, round trip of 117 miles, should 
be allowed at 20 miles per hour. 

The company in its rebuttal referred to 
that section of article 2, clause (a) which 
reads “except as otherwise specified” and 
quoted clauses (c) and (d). Clause (c) 
legislates for short runs straightaway and 
provides a speed basis of 124 miles per 
hour, while clause (d) governs short turn+ 
around trips and was applicable to the 
trip in question. The company furthermore 
maintained that the present. practice of 
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payment for such runs had been in effect 
since 1911 and had not been previously 
questioned. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 566, concerning Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Prairie Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men. The matter in dispute was the 
discipline of 45 demerit marks and claim 
of 2,862 miles for time lost by a con- 
ductor who was held out of service from 
February 4 to February 24, 1947, for 
responsibility in respect to a rear-end 
collision between two trains at Maple 
Creek Subdivision, Alberta, on February 2, 
1947. 

The joint statement of facts noted that 
the conductor was in charge of a regular 
passenger train on February 2, 1947. The 
engine was separated from the train by 
the emergency application of the brakes 
due to lifting of the lever on the engine. 
Due to a heavy fall of snow and a severe 
storm the engine, after recoupling, was 
unable to lift the train. After investiga- 
tion and ascertaining that the flagman 
had gone out, the conductor phoned the 
despatcher and asked him to stop third 
No. 4. This was done by an absolute 
signal at the east of Roscommon. The 
despatcher informed the conductor that a 
light engine guided by the flagman from 
Roscommon, was being sent to assist him. 
The conductor gave the location of his 
train before the light engine had left 
Roscommon. The light engine then pro- 
ceeded to the scene and struck the train 
causing injuries to fourteen passengers and 
extensive damage to equipment. 

The employees contended that all the 
requirements of Rule 99 were fulfilled and 
for this reason the conductor was wrong- 
fully disciplined. 

The company asserted that the con- 
ductor was remiss in his duties in connec- 
tion with the collision. The necessary 
precautions for the protection of the train 
were not taken as prescribed by Rule 105. 
The discipline was therefore justified and 
the loss of 2,862 miles was incurred during 
the time necessary to investigate the 
mishaps. 

The Board’s decision was that the con- 
ductor’s discipline be reduced to 30 demerit 
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marks and that he be paid for time lost 
between February 7 and February 24, 1947. 


Case No. 567, concerning Canadian 
Pacific Railway (Prairie Region) and Order 
of Railway Conductors regarding applica- 
tion of article 20, clause (f), of the Agree- 
ment between the Railway and its Sleeping 
Car and Parlour Car Conductors and 
Parlour Car Attendants, effective Sep- 
tember 16, 1944. 

The joint statement of facts noted that 
compensation was being requested for two 
sleeping car conductors not called into 
service on two trains operating between 
Winnipeg and Edmonton on February 3 
and 10, 1947, respectively. As these trains 
were operated with, respectively, four and 
three sleeping cars in service, the employees 
claimed that this was a violation of the 
agreement although porters-in-charge were 
provided for each car, and that a sleeping 
car conductor should be assigned when 
more than two sleeping cars are operated 
in. a train. 

The employees cited article 20 (f) of 
the Sleeping Car Conductors’ Agreement, 
stating that “a Sleeping Car Conductor will 
be operated when there are three Parlour 
Cars or over.” They contended that if a 
sleeping car conductor was required on a 
day run with three parlour cars, then he 
was also required on a run which involved 
the operation of three or more sleeping 
cars. The assignment of in-charge porters 
on trains of three or more parlour or 
sleeping cars, thereby denying sleeping car 
conductors work which was justly theirs, 
was a violation of the agreement. 

In its rebuttal, the company pointed out 
that nothing in the Sleeping Car Con- 
ductors’ Agreement required the company 
to provide a sleeping car conductor for a 
specific number of sleeping. cars in a train, 
except that two must be employed when 
eight or more sleepers were in one train. 
Article 20 (f) of the Agreement did not 
apply. Porters-in-charge were all that was 
necessary to meet the requirements, and 
were being employed in accordance with 
articles 2 and 15 of the Agreement govern- 
ing Sleeping Car Porters. 

The claim of the employees was not 
sustained as there was no schedule provi- 
sion governing the assignment of sleeping 
car conductors when two or more sleeping 
cars are operated in a train. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour. These are 
obtained directly from the parties involved 
and from the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department. A number of those 
recently received are summarized below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying: Coal Mining 


Cape BreETON AND SPRINGHILL, N.S.— 
DoMINION CoAL Co., LIMITED AND 
CUMBERLAND RAILWAY AND COAL Com- 
PANY AND UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, DISTRICT 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1948, to January 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., May, 1946, p. 625) with the 
following changes:— 


Vacation: to be granted to employees 
covered by the agreement in accordance with 
the Supplementary Finding and Directions 
of the National War Labour Board, dated 
January 20, 1944, as modified by later 
negotiations. 

Wage rates were increased $1 a day in 
May, 1947, following termination of strike 
and increased 40 cents a day in December, 
1947, and an additional 40 cents per day 
February 1, 1948, making an increase of $1.80 
per day over the 1946 rates given in the 
above LABOUR GAZETTE. The total increase 
to the hourly rated workers employed in 
the shops during this period amounted to 
from 22:2 cents to 22-8 cents per hour. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


ToRoNTO, ONT.—TI'HE TORONTO GRAPHIC ARTS 
ASSOCIATION, THE MASTER PRINTERS AND 
BooKBINDERS ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or BOOKBINDERS AND BINDERY WOMEN, 
LocaL 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1948, to October 31, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
employers acknowledge that the union is the 
agency through which journeymen and 
journeywomen_ bookbinders and apprentices 
are able to bargain collectively with the 
employers in the industry. There shall be 
no coercion or intimidation because of 
membership or non-membership in the union 
or employers’ organization. 


Hours of work: 40 per week; employees 
shall not be required to accept less than 8 
hours per day on any week day or shift 
except where a _ short shift has been 
arranged or for Saturday morning work or 
except in case of emergency. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 3 hours in 
excess of the regular shift in any one day 
and double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays and 8 specified holidays. When 
any of the above plant holidays is observed 
on a day which results in a reduction of 
the regular weekly hours for that calendar 
week, employees will be paid straight time 
for such plant holidays not worked provided 
they are at work the full working day 
before and the full working day after the 


- holiday. 


Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s service with the company 
and 2 weeks to employees with 5 years’ 
service. Employees with less than one year 
of servic shall receive 2 per cent of their 
total earnings. 


Minimum wage rates (retroactive to 
October 1, 1947): journeymen bookbinders 
$1.35 per hour, journeywomen bookbinders 75 
cents per hour. A rate lower than the above 
minimum rate may be paid with the approval 
of the Joint Arbitration Committee to 
employees who because of age, disability or 
inefficiency are unable to earn the standard 
rate. Apprentice rates shall range from 35 
per cent of journeymen’s rate for male 
apprentices in first 6 months to 90 per cent 
in tenth 6 months, and for female appren- 
tices from 60 per cent of journeywomen’s 
rate during first 6 months to 90 per cent 
during sixth 6 months. Night shift premium: 
night shift workers shall receive 15 per cent 
of the day rate as a premium. Where 3 
shifts are worked 2 of them shall be con- 
sidered night shift work. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE STEEL COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED (HAMILTON AND 
ONTARIO WoRKS) AND THE UNITED © 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, LocaL 1005. 


Agreement to be in effect from April lI, 
1948, to April 1, 1949, and for a further 
period of one year unless 60 days’ notice is 
given prior to the expiration date. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., April, 1947, p. 542) with the 
following changes:— 

Paid holidays: workers (except proba- 
tionary employees) shall be compensated 
with a special allowance (average hourly 
rate earned on the preceding normal 
working day times the number of hours 
normally scheduled for a shift in the depart- 
ment in which the worker is employed) for 
time lost by reason of not working on 6 
specified statutory holidays, provided they 
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work on the shifts immediately preceding 
and following the holiday. If an employee 
works such holiday he shall receive his 
regular rate of pay for time worked in 
addition to the special allowance. 

Check-off provisions are changed slightly 
after June 1, 1948. : 

Wage rates are increased by 114 cents per 
hour for all hourly and production workers 
under the agreement effectice April 1, 1948. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—THE CocKSHUTT PLOW 
Co., LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 458. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 

7, 1948, to December 29, 1948, and thereafter 

from year to year subject to notice. The 


company recognizes the union as_ the 
bargaining agency of its employees. No 
discrimination, interference, restraint or 


coercion shall be exercised or practised by 
the company because of membership or 
connection with the union. 


Check-off: the “Rand Formula” 
Ford Motor Company of Canada agreement 
and used in several agreements including 
the General Motors of Canada Limited 
agreement summaried in the 1948 January- 
February LABOUR GAZETTE, p. 48, is part of 
the agreement. 


Hours of work: 45 per week consisting 
of 5 days of 9 hours or 6 days of 74 hours. 
In the latter case, males are allowed 20 
minutes for lunch and females 30 minutes, 
both with pay. Overtime at time and one- 
half shall be paid for work in excess of the 
regular hours and for all work on Sundays 
(except where part of regular shift) and 8 
specified holidays. Where an employee is 
required to work 7 continuous days of any 
calendar week, he or she shall be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half for the seventh 
day. 


Statutory holidays: employees with 6 
months’ seniority who work the shifts imme- 
diately preceding and following the holiday 
shall be reimbursed for time lost on 4 
specified holidays. 


Rest periods and wash-up time: employees 
working the 9-hour day shall be allowed a 
10-minute rest period morning and after- 
noon. The company will also allow a five- 
minute period for the purpose of washing-up 
and putting away tools immediately prior 
to the end of each half shift. 

Vacation: one week with pay shall be 
granted employees with one year’s service 
with the company and 2 weeks with pay to 
those with 5 years’ service. 

Wage rates: scale of wages presently in 
effect shall be maintained for the duration 
of the agreement. Shift bonus: any person 
employed on night shifts shall receive a 
bonus of 5 cents per hour over and above 
the wages otherwise earned for each hour 
worked between the hours of 7 p.m. and 
7 am. Female employees shall be paid 
‘equal wages with male employees for equal 
results. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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in the 


Construction 


SYDNEY, GLACE Bay, NEw WATERFORD AND 
NorTHSIDE, N.S.—THE MASTER BUILDERS 
AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, LOCALS 1588, 
1645, 611 and 2348 RESPECTIVELY. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1948, to April 30, 1949, and thereafter until 
3 months’ notice. The employer agrees to 
hire only members of the union when avail- 
able. Master carpenters shall have the right 
to work on their contracts. If the union is 
unable to supply the required number of 
journeymen carpenters upon one day’s notice, 
then non-union competent men may be 
employed who will be subject to the union 
rules and regulations. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week, unless conditions 
require the establishment of other hours 
which may be done by mutual consent of 
employers and employees. Overtime: time 
and one-half shall be paid for work in excess 
of 8 hours during first 5 days of the week, 
double time for all work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and 8 specified holidays. 


Wage rates: minimum rate for journey- 
men carpenters shall be $1.30 per hour, 
Men working on scaffolds 50 feet in height 
shall be paid 5 cents per hour over the rate 
and an additional 5 cents for every 20 feet 
higher. Foremen shall be paid 15 cents per 
hour over the journeyman’s rate. Any mem- 
ber of the carpenters’ union working for any 
one other than a recognized contractor shall 
charge 45 cents per hour more than the 
above scale. Special rates may be fixed for 
handicapped workers. 

Apprentices may be employed in ratio of 
one to every five journeymen. Rates ghall 
be according to schedule awarded by the 
Regional War Labour Board, July, 1946, — 
except that increases in rates shall be in 
proportion to increased rates granted to 
journeymen. Suitable shelter with heat shall 
be provided for men to change clothes and 
eat their lunches, and a shed provided for 
tools. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transport 


MONTREAL, P.Q.—Various STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES (OCEAN NAVIGATION) AND INTER- 
NATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Loca 375 (GENERAL LONGSHOREMEN). 

Agreement to be in effect from April 19, 
1948, to December 31, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to that previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for August, 1946, p. 1091 with the 
following changes:— 

Hours of work were reduced from 9 to 8 
per day, Monday through Saturday in 1947, 
and so continue in the present agreement. 
Overtime: double time is to be paid on 3 
instead of 2 specified holidays (this change 
also was made in 1947), as well as on 
Sundays and for working through meal hour 
and thereafter until discharged for meals 
as formerly. Hourly wage rates are in- 


creased to $1.30 during regular daytime 


hours and to $1.95 for work between 5 p.m. . 
and 6 p.m., 7 p.m. and 11 p.m. and midnight . 


to 5 a.m. For work on penalty cargoes 
other than ammonium nitrate fertilizer the 
rates are $1.45 during regular daytime 
hours and $2.174 for all other time except 
meal hours. The rates of pay for working 


on ammonium nitrate fertilizer shall be $1.65 
for regular daytime hours and $2.474% for 
all other time except meal hours. (The 
corresponding rates for other than penalty 
cargoes were $1 per hour for day work, 
$1.20 for evening work and $1.50 for night 
work in 1946; $1.13 for day work and 
$1.694 for evening and night work in 1947.) 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the repeal 
of one agreement and the amendment of 
9 other agreements. These include the 
amendment of the agreements for retail 
stores at Quebec and for barbers and hair- 
dressers at Valleyfield, in the Quebec 
Official Gazette of April 24, and the 
amendment of the agreements for muni- 
cipal employees at Jonquiére, for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Johns and Iberville 
and at St. Hyacinthe and for garages and 
service stations at Montreal, in the issue 
of May 1. All the other Orders in Council 
are summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for municipal employees at 
Jonquiére, for barbers and hairdressers at 
Quebec and at Valleyfield and for clock- 
makers in the counties of Drummond, 
Arthabasca, Richmond, Nicolet and Bagot 
were gazetted April 24. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for railway 
car and bus manufacturing at Montreal, 
for garages and service stations at Quebec, 
for the men’s and boys’ hat and cap 
industry for the province, for hospital and 
charitable ‘institution employees at St. 
Hyacinthe, for barbers and hairdressers at, 
Valleyfield and for the fur industry at 
Quebec, as well as a request for a new 
agreement for truck drivers at Montreal, 
were all published May 1. Requests for a 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers or employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such appli- 
cation is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
‘Council may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement is 
administered and enforced by a joint committee of 
the parties. Further information concerning this 
legislation is given in the Lasour Gazerie, January, 
1943, p. 86. Proceedings under this Act and earlier 
jegislation have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 


new agreement for the manufacturing of 
fibre boards, shoe findings and similar 
products for the province and for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Hull and at St. Johns 
and Iberville were gazetted May 8. 
Requests for new agreements for the hard- 
wood floor industry at Montreal, for the 
furniture industry for the province and for 
boiler and machine shops at Quebec, and 
for the amendment of the agreement for 
the retail fur industry at Montreal were 
all published May 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees 
and others approving the levy of assess- 
ment on the parties. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 22, and 
gazetted May 1, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Dec., 
1947, p. 1803) by providing that mainten- 
ance men in manufacturing or industrial 
establishments covered by a services hiring 
contract for a minimum period of a 6 months 
are not governed by the terms of this 
agreement. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men are increased by 5 cents per hour in 
all cases except enginemen (stationary and 
portable machines) whose rate is increased 
by 10 cents per hour and except enginemen- 


mixers and enginemen-compressors who 
receive the same rate as formerly. The 
category “freight elevator operator (not 
steam driven)” is added to the wage 


schedule, with a minimum rate of 90 cents 
per hour in zone I, 80 cents in zone II,°70 
cents in zone III and 65 cents in zone IV. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 22, and 
gazetted May 1, extends the term of the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1948, p. 333) to June 30, 1948. 


BUILDING TRADES, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 28, and 
gazetted May 1, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May 1, 1946, p. 629, Aug., p. 1094; 
Feb., 1947, p. 186, Nov., p. 1662; April, 1948, 
p. 334, and previous issues) for 3 months 
from May 1, 1948. 

Another Order in Council, dated April 28, 
and gazetted May 8, amends the previous 
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Orders in Council for this industry by the 
addition of the following trades to the wage 
schedule: cribman 95 cents per hour in 
zone I, 85 cents in zone II; crane operator 
$1 in both zones; shovel operators $1.25 in 
zone I, $1.15 in zone II; bulldozer operator 
$1 in both zones; pump operator 80 cents. in 
zone I, 70 cents in zone II; tractor operator 
85 cents in both zones; truck driver (con- 
struction), oiler 70 cents in zone I, 65 cents 
in zone II; blacksmith 85 cents in zone I, 75 
cents in zone II; blacksmith (drill sharp- 
ener), welder 90 cents in both zones; diver 
$2 in both zones; mechanic (construction) 90 
cents in zone I, 80 cents in zone II; watch- 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


man $25 per week; material checker and 
timekeeper $115 per month. The categories 
“steam mixer operator” and “gasoline mixer 
operator” are replaced by “mixer operator” 
with a minimum wage rate of 80 cents per 
hour in zone I and 60 cents in zone II. 


Service: Public Administration 


MUNICIPAL OFFICE EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC. 
An Order in Council, dated April 22, and 
gazetted May 1, repeals the Order in Council 


making this agreement obligatory (L.G., 
April, 1946, p. 499). 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, 
p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During April 
(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 
During the month of April the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 83 fair wages 


schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
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undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 37 
construction contracts were awarded by 
the various Government departments. 
Particulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be aprroved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates ag 
specified by the Minister of Labour”, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 


Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. 4,960 $7,788,766 .00 
Posta@iice.s.merc eas 15 81,194.36 


CONTRACTS CONTAINING FAIR WAGES SCHEDULES AWARDED DURING APR L 








Location Nature of Contract Name of Contractor Amount of 
Contract 
CANADIAN COMMERCIAL CORPORATION 
Wartmouthe Ne Sec oaeee Alterations to staff houses at;Bryant Electric Co. Ltd.,; $ 20,400.00 
La Cove (Electrical| Halifax, N.S. 
wor 


DartmouthyNes:eeauae Alterations to staff houses|Salsman & Sons, Ltd , Hali-| 27,213.00 
for married quarters at} fax, N.S. 
Tufts Cove (painting). 

PMalifaxeNeor ese ete Demolition and removal of|R.S. Allen, Halifax, N.S.... 22, 800.00 
barracks Block ‘‘A’’, 
H.M.C.S. “Stadacona”’. 


Fredericton, N.B........... Construction of a radio|Caldwell Construction Co. Ki 12, 893.00 
receiving station. Fredericton, 

Bouchard, BQ 55 sfocc oa: Erection of 20 prefabricated|The Tower Co. Ltd., Mont-| 160,740.00 
houses, at the Army] real, Que. 
Magazine. 

QuebecnP.Q syegcs ck eee Alterations and additions to} Le Syndicat de Construction 25,290 00 


Inspection Board Building, Moderne Ltee., Quebec, 


H.M.C.S. ‘‘Montcalm’’. Que 

Wentralia, Ont.) 0-1s.scce ce Interior painting of 8 build-|M. H. "Presley, Ottawa, Ont. 7,545.00 
ings at R.C.A.F. Station. 

RockcliffesOntes aasscnee. Interior painting of buildings Duford Ltd , Ottawa, Ont.. 3,500.00 


Nos. 20, 69, 131, 1386 and 
140 at R.C.A.F, Station. 
eorontos Ontsseiemeae see Construction of additional|Spartan Contracting Co. 6,591.25 
sewage facilities, R.C.A.F.| Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Staff College, Armour 
Heights. 
aroronto; Onticcea ee cn Construction of addition to|/F. D. Howie Construction ‘9,475.00 
east end of Drill Hall at} Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
HUM. C Sacy ork”. 


SHO Mani see. concn we sios Erection of 50 prefabricated|Engineered Buildings Ltd.,| 410,305.00 
houses. dmonton, Alta. 

Winnipeg, Man.............. Renewal of chimney, Fort|Francis Hankin & Co., Ltd., 10,491.00 
Osborne Barracks. Montreal, (2), P.Q. 

Waloany wAltas saan see ee Erection of 35 premill-cut|Bird Construction Co. Ltd.,| 277,500.00 
oe at No. 1C€ Repair} Winnipeg, Man. 

t 

Caleary, Altaic..sceseses rection of 100 premill-cut|Bird Construction Co. Ltd.,}| 802,500.00 
houses at Currie Barracks.| Winnipeg, Man. 

Boundary Bay, B.C........ Erection of 50 prefabricated|Engineered Buildings Ltd., 394, 955.00 


houses at the Vancouver] Edmonton, Alta. 
Wireless Station. 


CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Elalilaxe Nemes cenit. Construction of 305 units;Brookfield Construction Co.| 1,336,000.00 
(project No 19). Ltd.. Halifax, N.S. 

Cartierville. Qs aes Construction of foundations|J L E Price Ltd , Montreal,| 374,800.00 
for 400 existing units (pro-| P.Q 
ject No 1). 

Lindsay Onto: a..ws esc eee Construction of sample house|Geo. Finney, R.R.1, Wood- 2,690.00 
(project No 2B). ville, Ont 

Vancotivers © ioe. icine: Construction of 50 units Marwell Construction Co. 250, 000.00 
(project No 5G). Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

Wancouviernis: Gears cna ls Construction of 50 units Kaiser & Kamferer, Vancou-| 235,000.00 
(project No 5H). ver ,B.C. 

NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 

Halifax Harbour, N.S...... Construction of Shed 26 and Fundy Construction Co. Ltd.| $ 679,694.00 
grain gallery. Halifax, N.S. 

Vancouver Harbour, B.C...|Resurfacing apron, East side] Dominion Construction Co. 52,329.00 
Ballantyne Pier. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 








Date of Wages 


Schedule 


April 22, 1948 


April 22, 1948 


April 26, 1948 


Oct. 


25, 1947 


March 15, 1948 


May 


Oct. 


Jan. 


Mar. 
Dec. 


Jan. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Feb. 
May 


April 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


10, 1948 


24, 1948. 
24, 1948 


16, 1948 
20, 1948 
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CONTRACTS CONTAINING FAIR WAGFS SCHEDULES AWARDED DURING APRIL—Conc. 














Location Nature o {Contract Name of Contractor Amount of Date of Wages 
Contract Schedule 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
Bay St. Lawrence, N.S...... Harbour repairs and im-|Donald F. Cantley, New| 194,905.00 | Mar. 12, 1948 
provements. Glasgow, N.S. 
Short, Beseh, INGSe seer. Breakwater repairs.......... Basney Mosher, Liverpool, 78,677.46 | Feb. 20, 1948 
Hang Jonn, Neb tosses Interior painting and re-|E. A. Ritchie, Saint John, 7,165.00 | Mar. 38, 1948 
decorating at Old Post] N.B. 
Office Building. 
Barachois de Malbaie, P.Q.|Jetty reconstruction......... jee aa Little River 180,358.21 Feb. 27, 1948 
est, 
IVA O HIP GNIS ats ioe) Ss Alterations to Public Build- ae Laroche, Magog, 23,781.00 | Nov. 18, 1947 
ing. .Q. 
WVLOM tres tos Quits an eae Cleaning of windows in the|/Beaver Master Services, 8,031.00 | April 14, 1948 
Federal Public Buildings. Montreal, P.Q. 
Montreal’ PO wih. Skee Additions and alterations—|Alphonse Gratton Inc, Mon- 67,900.00 | Mar 24, 1948 
Hochelaga Postal Station.| treal, P.Q. 
wa Montreale Pe Qa Nee Alterations and repairs to|Alphonse Gratton Inc, Mon- 36,595.00 | April 2, 1948 
Canadian Converters’| treal, P.Q. 
Building, Lagauchetiere 
Street. 
Montreal Pe@ a sseess oon Alterations to Canadian|A. E. Hanley & Co., Mont- 38,000.00 | April 21, 1948 
Converters’ Building, 1625] treal, P.Q. 
Delorimier Street. 
Riviere Whalen, P.Q....... Harbour improvements..... Royalmount Construction,| 464,075.00 | Jan. 5, 1948 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. ’ 
Ottawa! Onto e say Alteration to building (Lab-|H. Dagenais, Ottawa, Ont... 27,700.00 | April 5, 1948 
oratory), 35 John Street. 
MiorontovOnb wack osivee Alterations to New Pavilion|Redfern Construction Co. 13,240.00 | Jan. 8, 1948 
at Christie Street Hospital| Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
HobeyRasmVMan i tide ae yes Replacing harbour facilities.|Macaw & Macdonald, St. 48,400.00 | Feb. 20, 1948 
Boniface, Man. 
Veincouvers Bi@ss. to ik css Construction of autopsy and}/Dawson & Hall Ltd, Van- 43,425.00 | Jan. 5, 1948 
animal building at Shaugh-} couver, B.C. 
nessy Hospital. 
Dinewalle Nise assy ae Dredging wim soeia an: Jou aePorter CoO. atac nue se 92,000.00 - 


 ———————————————— 


* The labour conditions of these contracts contain the General Fair Wages Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours of labour, and also empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any question which may arise with regard thereto 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under | 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


In British Columbia, automobile-repair shops and service stations 
have been brought under the Minimum Wage Acts; overtime for 
preparatory work done by engineers, firemen and oilers in producing 
power in factories has been cut to one hour a day. Pneumoconiosis 
has been made compensatable in any industry except metal mines 
where silicosis 1s compensated. . 


Saskatchewan apprentices are to be paid for eight public holidays 
and specified rural areas have been brought under the Minimum 
Wage Act; the proportionate rates payable to apprentices in relation 
to journeymen in plumbing, steamfitting, blacksmithing and custom 
welding have been altered. 


Manitoba has issued the 1948 schedule of wages and hours for public 
and certain private construction works. Refrigeration engineers now 
come under the Apprenticeship Act. 


In Quebec, workers. exposed to silica and other dusts or to fumes 
and gases, are given greater protection, those exposed to lead are 
required to submit monthly to a medical examination and physicians 
must report all industrial diseases and cases of occupational poison- 
ng. Several Minimum Wage Orders have been extended for 
another year. 


Ontario has included in the collective liability system of workmen’s 
compensation the motor transport of passengers when four or more 
are employed. 


The Industrial Standards Act in Nova Scotia has been extended 


to Sydney. 


DOMINION 
Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage dues for the Saint John District 
have been generally increased by P.C. 501 
of February 12, gazetted March 24, which 
rescinds the earlier by-law as set out in 
Orders of 1934 and 1943. 

The dues for steamship pilots are raised 
from $3 per foot draught of water, for 
inward or outward passage, to $3.30; and 
for sailing ships, for inward passage from 
$2 to $2.20, and for outward passage from 
$1.50 to $1.65. Higher fees must be paid 
by ships detained at Quarantine for more 
than three hours (not including time spent 
waiting for Quarantine to open). Movage 
dues and fees for adjusting compasses and 
for trial trips are also raised. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Department of 
Industries and Labour Act 


By an amendment of April 20, 1948, 


gazetted April 30 (O.C. 433), the section in 


the barber trade code fixing the schedule 
of wages has been repealed. 


The code for this trade was established 
im. 19387. (L.G.,,.1937,, p... 318), under the 
authority of the Department of Trade and 
Industry Act, now Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour Act. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


Engineers, Firemen and Oilers 


A reduction from one and one-half to 
one hour in the overtime worked under 
the Hours of Work Act became effective 
on April 22 for preparatory or comple- 
mentary work performed by engineers or 
cperators, firemen, oilers or greasers work- 
ing on a single shift in all industrial 
undertakings using steam, gasoline or diesel 
engines or electric energy. The new Regu- 
lation (4A) of April 16, gazetted April 22, 
repeals an order (L.G., 1934, p. 641) which 
applied to such workers in undertakings 
where only steam was used as motive 
power. 
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British Columbia 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts 


Automobile Repair and Gasoline Service- 
Stations. 


For the first time male and female 
employees in the automotive repair and 
gasoline service-station industry are covered 
by a Minimum. Wage Order (No. 6). The 
Order, made on April 16, 1948, and 
gazetted May 6, came into effect on May 1. 
Exempted from the Order are automobile 
salesmen, office employees, watchmen and 
janitors. 

“Automotive repair and gasoline service- 
station industry” means the construction, 
reconstruction, alteration, repair, overhaul- 
ing, painting or reconditioning of any 
vehicle with an internal combustion engine 
and in the operation of retail gasoline 
service-stations, gasoline pumps and related 
services. 

“Automotive mechanic” includes 
employees engaged in work usually done 
by journeymen, and as mechanics, mach- 
inists, metal-men, painters, electricians, 
radiator, battery and body-men, forgers, 
vulcanizers, trimmers and welders. 

A minimum wage of 90 cents an hour 
has been fixed for automotive mechanics 
and 55 cents an hour for all other 
employees. Part-time workers must be 
paid for at least four hours in a day and 
employees called to work are to receive 
at least two hours’ pay or to be paid for 
the entire period of waiting if required to 
remain longer. 

The Order also reproduces certain 
provisions of the Act or of other regula- 
tions. The employer must pay at the rate 
of time and one-half for overtime after 
eight hours in a day or 44 in a week, pay 
wages semi-monthly, post a copy of the 
Wage Order in a conspicuous place in his 
establishment, keep records relating to the 
wages, hours, etc., of his employees and 
have these records available for inspection 
at any time by the Board of Industrial 
Relations. 


Hotels and Catering 


By an amendment to Order No. 82 of 
June 19, 1946 (L.G., 1946, p. 988), covering 
the hotel and catering industry, the Board 
of Industrial Relations may make excep- 
tions to the stipulation that hourly paid 
part-time workers working less than 40 
hours a week must be paid for at least 
four hours in any one day. The amend- 
ment (Order 52B) was made on April 26, 
1948, gazetted April 29. 
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Manufacturing 


The overtime rate of time and one-half 
provided for by Order 25 (1947) for male 
and female employees in the manufacturing 
industry has been declared, however, by 
Order 25B of April 16, 1948, gazetted 
April 22, not to apply to persons permitted 
under the Hours of Work Act to work 
more than eight hours in a day and 48 in 
a week. 

The same exemption, which was made 
applicable by Order 25A (LG,, 1947, 
p. 1334) to the section of the pulp and 
paper industry which was permitted under 
the Hours of Work Act to work more than 
eight hours in a day and 44 in a week, has 
been extended to May 31, 1948, by an 
Order (25C) of April 16, gazetted 
April 22. 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Pneumoconiosis in any industry, except 
metalliferous and coal mining, where there 
is considerable exposure to silica dust, has 
been brought under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. This addition was made 
by an Order in Council of April 14, 1948, 
gazetted April 22. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


By Proclamation of January 27, 1948, 
gazetted February 7, refrigeration 
engineers were brought within the scope 
of this Act. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


The annual schedule of rates of wages 
and maximum hours prescribed for certain 
public and private construction works in 
Manitoba was gazetted. on April 24 and ° 
will be in effect from May 1, 1948, to 
April 30, 1949. 

“Public Work” applies to work under 
contract between the Minister of Public 
Works and an employer and includes 
construction, remodelling, demolition or the 
repairing or painting of buildings in Mani- 
toba and to a highway, road, bridge or 
drainage. construction work where: the work 
is done outside the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District. 

“Private Work”, as defined in the Act, 
applies to the building, construction, 
remodelling, demolition or the repairing 
of any building or construction work in 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District, 
irrespective of the number of contracts 
made, in any city or town with a popula- 
tion exceeding 2,000, or in any other part 
of the province to which the Act may be 
extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 


Council provided that the total cost of 
such work exceeds $100. Maintenance work 
done by a regular maintenance staff on 
any property under the immediate control 
of the owner, tenant or occupant is not 
included where the work is not undertaken 
with the intention of selling or renting the 
property. 

A reduction in the maximum weekly 
hours is to be noted. in this year’s schedule. 
In Greater Winnipeg Water District Area 
the maximum weekly hours, which formerly 
varied from 44 to 48, have been reduced 
to 40 for asbestos workers, carpenters and 


mill-wrights, electrical workers, elevator 
constructors, marble setters, painters, 
decorators, etc., plastering, journeymen 


plumbers and steamfitters, stonemasons and 
tile setters. 

In other areas, the weekly maximum 
hours have been reduced from 50 and 54 to 


48 in almost all trades. For electrical 
workers, however, the weekly maximum is 
now 40 instead of 50. 

The minimum hourly rate has been 
increased by five or ten cents for cement 
finishers, electrical workers, elevator con- 
structors, skilled labourers, truck drivers, 
watchmen and for lathers (1st class) in 
Greater Winnipeg Water District Area only. 

The stipulation that time worked in 
excess of the hours listed in the schedule 
must be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half and ordinary work on Sundays at 
double time, remains unchanged. 

The schedule follows:— 


Far WAGE SCHEDULE 


The following schedule shall apply from 
and after May 1, A.D. 1948, on “Private 
Work” and on “Public Works’, as described 
herein: 

A—Greater Winnipeg 
Water District Area 
for Private Work, 
and for Gov’t Work, 

Winnipeg and Radius 


B—Other than Area 
Described in ‘‘A’’ 
(Applies to private 
work when population 


of 30 Miles. exceeds 2,000). 
Basic Wage Basic Wage 
Rate Hours Rate Hours 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
Occupation Per Hour Per Week Per Hour Per Week 
1. Asbestos Workers— 
LG) ins OULNO VIDE <4 hv side sisted chieak S cuaecer wees 1.10 40 1.10 48 
CO. ish tOlags- Amipraverss o: as\.a'c. see cas so 95 40 .95 48 
Ce}e 2nd? Class Improvers. te «oc cis etias «vss e'e 80 40 .80 48 
DEMO VLC ACTS Ur tote Caron Ie Noe NAPA ke RRR RN Oost 1.45 40 1.30 48 
Subject to existing agreement between the 
Builders’ Exchange and the Bricklayers’ Union. 
3. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers. held 44 1.35 48 
4. Carpenters: and Millwrights... 204.544.2460. % 1225 40 1.10 48 
Subject to existing agreement between the 
Builders’ Exchange and Carpenters’ Union, 
Local 343. 
5. Cement Finishers (in warehouses or large 
HOOTMOEETL JOUS Yeti wks aleie b sredd WOE Ee Boe oe .90 48 .85 48 
6. Electrical Workers (licensed “Journeymen) . P35 40 1.20 48 
7. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight) . 1535 40 35 44 
8. Building Labourers— 
(a) Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut 
stone, terra cotta and marble, bending 
reinforcing materials, mixing mortar, plumb- 
ing and pipefitting, and electrical installa- 
IGHSRanG -eCUIDMONt ys oss oe 6 Skt ae eee .85 48 .80 48 
(6) General Building Labourers:............ .70 48 .65 48 
9. Lathers— 
CO AGU AG LOSS fore k ciated css sits, sadaees memes oes 125 44 Lis 48 
OO LI CLARE os Unt, OLA NP wn on 2G ede ae abs beats 1.00 44 1.00 48 
LOmainolegm) MK l6or Lia Vers eons ye. aeicias poles 2 .70 48 .65 48 
DBRT ar bles DetLene (ks We vce. sets foes 0 cet ile sieatiae 1.40 40 1:25 48 
12a Mastics Floor Settlemensu.)5 th.:,. cscs es 5 on be .70 48 .70 48 
13. Mastic Floor Rubbers and Finishers........ . 80 48 .80 48 
14. Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers.......... 1.00 48 1.00 48 
15. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Con- 
struction— 
Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting 
engines of three drums or more operating 
any type of machine, or operating clamshells 
or orange peels, regardless of capacity; or 
operating steam shovels or dragline of one 
yard capacity or over, or operating drop 
hammer pile drivers; in all cases irrespective 
DHIHOLIGO? POW ETL cr cu eres Snot heer siege eis ote lets 1 ds 48 1305 48 
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16. 


Tt. 


18. 


Lo, 


20. 


at. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


2. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Occupation 

Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting 
engines having only two drums or of single 
drum, used in handling building material; or 
steam shovels and draglines not specified in 
“A” hereof; irrespective of motive power.... 

Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam 
operated machine not specified in “A” or “B” 
hereof; or in charge of a steam boiler if the 
operation of same necessitates a_ licensed 
engineer under the provisions of “The Steam 
Boiler Act’’; or air compressor delivering air 
for the operation of riveting guns on steel 
erection work, or pumps in caissons, or trench- 
ing machines or bulldozers over size D4 or 
equivalent; irrespective of motive power..... 

Class D: Men firing boilers of machines 
classified in “A”, “B” or “C” hereof or assist- 
ing engineers in charge of same............. 

Class E: Operators operating concrete 
mixers over 43-yard capacity or bulldozers up 
to and including size D4 or equivalent; irre- 
apective: Of MOTIVE DOWET say soe dine aise wievcale es 

Class F: Operators of gas or electric engines 
for machines not otherwise specified in “A”, 
“B” or “C” hereof, of a type usually operated 
Dye ski bed labourers oy chai wile iw bie wieietenaie aie 
Painters, . Decorators, Paperhangers and 
CTA TIERS M trea cote Binal Weete MEM tai teehee, Nek 
Swing Stage (above 3 storeys).............- 
MT LOASLOT EUS (Dials foe Goats "ale eyele ier era leg con ie Wis etek atts oe 
Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefittin 
PM AUISULR ess alata lalate toreteay 4 Woe amen ete Gna ner chee ar! ly 
Roofers— 
Co AVEOD a RL ati ler veh) ecierie eae te eielg meets a cave Blais 
Sewer Construction Work— 
Ca) Caisson | Workerg!)) i win dies earns, cece oe 
OP WON ESE CPG) Ei ac) it RMN SGN AEA? Ce ar EPO vd WY NS Eel 
(c)''\Pipe Layers ...... Ae et i ke Ng aL 8 
eon Liane eras ells cv, rapem mck ce tiple tate facets aval 
Sheet wivtetall Workers... ic Wace + asic ae ele eres it 
PORE TONGS ht tas iN GUGFS Lies oatatal ame tessa Vong CET oL st 
Stonecutters ...... Bi Vania bxaemne era Me i thane 84 
BS ECTIETN ASOT 1 oaks Gr crtinraic a ath siete eA erate Mw abel ote) ole 
Terrazzo Workers— 
RE Dia meray MLR Ne's iis pawn suet agsle jeiclats tne e ste t 
Ch) | Machine “Rubbers iC Dry)ic.: «cts. sents t's 
(c) Machine. Rubbers (Wet)..........s006: 
Tile Setters (including all clay product tile 
BA av OLOLELE Kee FASE) wil hie Sawsinwie es ete sealers a scetis he 
Tile Setters (asphalt and other composition 
MLO as aves rere aia ie te: wots sh slate ave,iyi chiara: aul Reta al pak “hie wah bis 
Timber and Crib Men working on grain 
elevators or bridges doing the “crib work” on 
grain elevators, or rough timber work on 


PAGER: Lievrl etic 50% elie er oheue atwra tana «(Miscetei'sts Sette fete 
Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on 
CONSEDMCLION (WOLKHODIV) eieuranns sce cee ave aie 
BWV ACCHINGN I ui sipscsjc.ersrsie's Sie oars Rp vin ones SAMIR GIS Ss 
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A—Greater Winnipeg 
Water District Area 
for Private Work, 
and for Gov’t Work, 
Winnipeg and Radius 
of 30 Miles. 


Basic Wage 


Rate Hours 


B—Other than Area 
Described in ‘‘A”’ 
(Applies to private 
work when population 
exceeds 2,000). 
eel 
Basic Wage 
Rate Hours 


Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 
Per Hour Per Week Per Hour Per Week 


1220 48 
Delo 48 
85 48 
85 48 
.75 48 
To) 40 
1.15 40 
1.45 40 
1.35 40 
80 48 
.90 48 
70 48 
85 48 
85 48 
95 44 
1.00 44 
1.25 44 
1.45 40 
1.05 at 
85 48 
75 48 
1.40 40 
1.00 40 
.90 48 
.80 48 
60 ot 


1.00 48 
95" ° 48 
75 48 
75 48 

65 48 

1.05 48 

1.10 48 

1.30 48 

1.25 44 
75 48 
85 48 
65 48 
.80 48 
.80 48 
90 48 
90 48 

1.15 48 

1.30 48 

1.024 48 
774 48 
70 48 

1.25 48 
85 48 
90 48 
£75 48 
.60 — 


All residents of Greater Winnipeg hired 
to work in the country on buildings shall 
be paid the zone A rate except where other 
definite arrangements are made. 


Pusuic Roap AND Brince Works 


The following schedule shall apply from 
and after May 1, A.D. 1948, on “Public 





Occupation 


INS OReU A Le «amen Valin cls sie acdalele a absent 'h areleieys)» 
Asphaltic Oil Distributor Drivers............. 


Blade Grader (12 H.P. and over) 
Operator 
’ Concrete Finisher 


Wonerete Pavers Oner atoti yl. Ui s a siteadelebag 80 
Dragline, Shovel and Crane Operator......... 
Hievator Grader! Operator ss. cs vsie ca aes eho 
Hnginecr: sotationary Boilers. ss...¢ 1 esis oes + 


Labourers 


Motor Patrok Operator sy Wes ay. a eileen wie 39 


Roller Operator, 6-ton and over, steel wheels 


Scraper and Bulldozer Operator............. 
Spreader and Finishing Machine Operator.... 
MAGATS COU OW ects ie crore oe. arate ares Wh aacatee st sl eet bya adele 
Teamsters and Two Horse Teams ........... 
Teamsters and Four Horse Teams ........... 


cece eoesreee eer eoer ee eereeeer eee eee eee eee eo 


eoorvrere oreo eee eoeoer eee eee ere ees e eee ee ee 


Works” outside of the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District Area in all parts of Mani- 
toba for highway, road, bridge or drainage 
construction work where a contract has 
been entered into by the Hon. Minister of 
Public Works: 


Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes 


and augers only are required).......... 
Tractor Operator, 50 H.P. drawbar or over... 
Tractor Operator, under 50 H.P. drawbar..... 
DECI AD) IEP Gin aes sarees eee ths ates sian acetates 
WAU NOU ay cK h a WROE Wace Mea SIE Yea 401: HO ae Bee eae EAR 


Basic Wage Rate Hours 
Minimum Maximum 
Per Hour Per Week 
E pelle DULG ARN eri it eae g 8) 48 
BL War oPey inbar orn etcuohe aa (Gy 48 
He iae A Mee craven ons TD 48 
SEY gosta cd ste cas 70 48 
SUSIE Bae A eames dast .95 48 
Na Lied tk caer oem ANY: 1.05 48 
Ea etree Ehotaty «ie ay 33 48 
Chere Aca! nl AA a alr .85 48 
Ne SRA RR .65 48 
POP ALAR, te Na Rae” 5 48 
Sieh be? APM ud nas toa .80 48 
ASI by SN RUA 83 .90 48 
aay ene ae sh .70 48 
VATA Statue 2 Met, Shaan .60 48 
ALAA TESTS ORLA UREA oe .85 48 
M1 Oey Mediates che catia Ato 1.10 48 
1 CNT ERE EY PURI Cente ate 80 48 
USAR ae clea axa ters 75 48 
cid ABDI anaes er 65 48 
OR aM ea 70 48 
SO ie ha hee aa .60 — 


bs kA yo iN Re a ol Ea OESTRONE SSSR SSR SET 


Nova Scotia 
Industrial Standards Act 


By proclamation, issued March 10 and 
gazetted the same day, the provisions of 
the Act are now to apply to Sydney. The 
Act covers only the construction industry. 


Ontario 
Mothers’ Allowance Act 


Maximum allowances which may be 
granted under the above Act have been 
increased by an Order of May 5, 1948 
(O. Reg. 77/48), gazetted May 15. A 
- mother with one dependent child may now 
receive $50 a month and $10 for each 
additional child. The earlier Order (L.G., 
1947, p. 1498) provided for a maximum 
allowance of $42 and $6 for each additional 
child. 


Ontario 


Old Age Pensions Act 


By an amendment of April 29, 1948, 
gazetted May 15 (O. Reg. 75/48), in the 
Regulations providing for the payment of 
a cost-of-living bonus to unmarried pen- 
sioners, which includes widows, widowers 
and divorced persons, the amount such 
persons must be paying for shelter or board 
and lodging before they are eligible for the 
bonus has been lowered. Where a pen- 


sioner pays more than $6 a month for 
shelter or more than $24 a month for 
board and lodging, the excess up to $10 
in either case is to be paid as cost-of- 
living bonus. Formerly, the amounts were 
$10 for shelter and $25 for board and 
lodging. (L.G., 1947, p. 1498.) 

The section in the Regulations which 
excluded from the cost-of-living bonus, 
except in cases of exceptional need, a 
pensioner whose liquid assets exceeded 
$250, is now repealed. 


Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 

Workers employed in connection with 
the transport of passengers by automobile 
or trolley coach are brought within Part I 
of the Act if four or more workmen are 
employed, thus obliging employers in this 
industry to contribute to the Accident 
Fund. The section of the regulations 
excluding from the operation of Part I 
livery stables and the transport of 
passengers and baggage by horse-drawn 
vehicle, automobile or motorcycle has been 
revoked. The appropriate amendments to 
Regulation 235 of November, 1944 (L.G., 
1945, p. 353) have been made by Regula- 
tion 47 of March 11, gazetted April 3. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


General Order 4 applying to all workers 
under the Act except those covered by 
Special Ordinances, and a number of 
Special Ordinances were extended for 
another year to May 1, 1949, by two 
Orders in Council (Nos. 546 and 547) of 
April 22, 1948, gazetted May 1. 

The Special Ordinances renewed include 
Order 2, requiring the payment of time 
and one-half for overtime; Order 3, pro- 
viding for a week’s holiday with pay; and 
the following Orders: silk textiles (5); 
cotton textiles (8); charitable institutions 
(11); real estate undertakings (14); full- 
fashioned hosiery (19); taverns in Mont- 
real (23); taxicabs in Montreal (26A); 
taxicabs in Quebec and Levis (29); manu- 
facture of glass containers (37); forest 
operations (39). 


Quebec Public Health Act 


Regulations to protect the health of 
industrial workers (L.G., 1944, pp. 793-96) 
have been amended by an Order in Council 
(No. 474) of April 7, 1948, gazetted 
May 22. The changes relate to the 
reporting of occupational diseases, workers 
exposed to lead and other harmful sub- 
stances, and to the permitted degree of 
air contamination by harmful gases, 
fumes or dusts. 

All industrial diseases, whether infectious 
or not, and all cases of occupational 
poisoning must be reported by physicians 
to the Director of Industrial Hygiene 
within 48 hours. Previously, the regula- 
tions required physicians to report any 
case of occupational poisoning or infectious 
disease. 

A new schedule has been drawn up 
specifying the maximum concentration of 
any harmful substance which may be 
permitted in the air of a workplace, and 
improved standards are imposed, particu- 
larly to protect workers against silicosis. 
A large number of harmful substances has 
been added to the list. 

As regards dusts, the only previous 
stipulation, was that the concentration of 
dust containing more than 90 per cent of 
free, silica in the form of quartz (particles 
measuring less than 10 microns in their 
greatest dimension) must be less than 5 
million particles per cubic foot of air. The 
Director had power to prescribe limits for 
any mineral dusts which were not speci- 
fied, and the general stipulation was made 
that all substances not included in the 
schedule must be kept within the limits 
not harmful to health. The Director is 
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again given this power but now listed in 
the schedule with certain fixed maximum 
concentrations are alundum, asbestos, car- 
borundum, mica, talc, Portland cement and 
three grades of silica, as well as slate and 
soapstone and dusts free from silica. Where 
there is more than 50 per cent free silica 
in the substance, the maximum concen- 
tration per cubic feet of air is 50 million 
particles; where free silica is from 5 to 50 
per cent, no more than 20 million particles 
may be in a cubic foot of air. In the case 
of tale and asbestos, the maximum con- 
centrations are 20 and 5 million particles 
respectively. } 

Amendments were made in the regula- 
tions applying to plants using lead, its 
alloys or compounds. The company 
physician in such a plant must now make 
a regular monthly examination of all 
employees exposed to lead. As before, a 
workman who. feels indisposed must con- 
sult the physician or be visited by him. 
The physician must also see that blood 
tests are made periodically, and as often 
as required by the Director, to determine 
the number of red blood cells of basophile 
granulation and the haemoglobin percent- 
age, as well as the red blood cell and 
leucocytic counts already required by the 
Regulations. Formerly, blood tests were 
ordered only when an employee showed 
symptoms of lead-poisoning. 

The section in the Regulations stipulat- 
ing that no industrial establishments in 
which it is proposed to use phosphorus, 
arsenic or mercury or their derivatives or 
compounds may begin operations before 
plans and specifications are submitted to 
the Minister of Health, has been broadened 
to include all other products considered 
dangerous to the health of the worker or 
likely to contaminate the atmosphere 
inside the plant or in the locality where 
the plant is situated. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 
Motor Vehicle Repair 


By an amendment in the regulations 
governing the motor vehicle repair trade 
(L.G., 1945, p. 1208) an employer may now 
make a contract of apprenticeship with a 
helper or improver who was in his employ 
on May 1, notwithstanding the provisions 
in the Order establishing a ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen. 

This amendment was made by an Order 
in Council (682) of April 23, 1948, gazetted 
May 1. 


Plumbers, Steamfitters, Blacksmiths 
and Custom Welders 


The proportionate rates payable to 
apprentices in relation to journeymen in 
plumbing, steamfitting, blacksmithing and 
custom welding were altered from May 1, 
by amendments of April 23, gazetted 
May 1 (0.C. 684 and 685), to the Regula- 
tions governing these workers. 

The new rates for plumbers and steam- 
fitters’ apprentices over the five-year period 
begin with a minimum of 50 cents an hour 
for the first six months (40 per cent of 
the journeymen’s rate), rise to 45 per cent 
of that rate for the second six months, and 
then increase 5 per cent each half-year 
until the rate is 75 per cent for the eighth 
half-year. Thereafter, the proportion is in- 
creased 10 per cent, the rate for the tenth 
and final half-year standing at 95 per cent 
of the mechanic’s rate. By the ‘earlier 
Order (L.G., 1945, p. 1208), the range was 
from 50 per cent to 95 per cent for the 
ten half-years an increase of 5 per cent of 
the journeymen’s rate being paid at the 
end of each half-year. 

For blacksmiths and customs welders the 
rates now vary according to the area. In 
cities and the towns of Canora, Kamsack, 
Melville, Shaunavon, Lloydminster, 
Estevan, Humboldt, Wynyard, Rosetown, 
Kindersley, Tisdale, Melfort, Biggar, 
Rosthern, Assiniboia, Wilkie and Indian 
Head, an apprentice must be paid 50 per 
cent of the journeymen’s rate for the first 
six months, 55 per cent for the second six 
months, and for the next four half-year 
periods the proportion is increased 5 per 
cent, after which a 10 per cent increase 


for the last two half-years brings the rate 


up to 95 per cent of the mechanic’s rate. 

In other places, the rates for appren- 
tices in these trades are the same as those 
which, under the earlier Order (L.G., 1947, 
p. 1336), applied throughout the province: 
$18.50 a week for the first year, rising by 
$1.50 in the third, fourth and fifth half- 
years, then $2, $2.50, and $2.50 for the 
last three six-month periods. 


Saskatchewan Factories Act 
Safety in Motor-Vehicle Repair Shops 

By an amendment to the safety regula- 
tions for garages, automobile service 
stations and motor-vehicle repair shops 
(L.G., 1947, p. 1499) it is stipulated that 
while an inspector may advise an employer, 
to whom these regulations apply, regarding 
the design, installation and operation of 
any ventilation system, such advice does 
not relieve the employer of any obligations 


or liability imposed by the regulations. 
The amending Order in Council (0.C. 
634) was made on April 138, gazetted 
April 24. 

The precautions which must be taken 
to ensure the safe operation of the engine 
of a motor-vehicle inside any premises have 
been. made more specific. For conducting 
gases from exhaust pipes outside the 
building, there must be sufficient flexible 
tubes having an inside diameter of not 
less than 24 inches which are attached to a 
permanently located duct system and 
exhaust fan, or there must be sufficient 
individual flexible tubes of the same 
maximum diameter which are connected 
permanently to portable exhaust fans. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 
General 


Specified rural areas in Saskatchewan 
not previously covered by this Act have 
been brought within its scope by Order 
No. “P” of March 23, 1946, gazetted April 
24 (O.C. 620). 


Apprentices 


Apprentices must now be paid for eight 
public holidays by amendments to five 
Minimum Wage Orders in Saskatchewan. 

The Orders (L.G., 1947, p. 1026) govern 
all workplaces in cities except hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and educational in- 
stitutions, all factories, shops and offices 
in the eight larger towns and the 49 smaller 
towns and villages and govern also miscel- 
laneous workplaces in these two areas. 

All employees under these Orders must 
be paid for a public holiday one day’s 
wages at the regular rate whether they work 
or not. If they are required to work on 
a holiday, they must receive a full day’s 
wages and, in addition, one and one-half 
times the day’s wages. The latter provi- 
sion does not apply to hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals and educational institutions. 

Further amendments to Order 8 covering 
factories, shops and: offices in the 49 smaller 
towns and villages, bring within its scope 
all persons employed in a coal mine, 
briquetting plant, sodium sulphate mine or . 
plant, and in any plant producing bricks, 
tiles or refractories in specified rural 
areas. Where board and lodging are 
furnished to such persons, the amount 
deducted from wages must not exceed the 
current rates in effect on April 15, 1948. 

The above amendments, designated as 
Supplementary Orders, 1947 (O.C. 721-725), 
which were made on April 26, 1948, 
gazetted May 7, became effective on 
May 22. 
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Saskatchewan 
Old Age and Blind Persons’ 


Pensions Act 


A supplemental allowance of five dollars 
a month will be paid to Old Age and Blind 
Pensioners residing in the province, the 
first payment to be made on May 1. The 
allowance will not be paid to pensioners 
whose pensions, while originating in Saskat- 
chewan, are not chargeable to it but it may 
be paid to persons whose pensions orig- 
inated in another province of Saskatchewan 
pays the full provincial share as arranged 
by agreement with the Dominion Govern- 
ment. i 

The maximum supplemental allowance 
payable to a married couple who are both 
Old Age Pensioners is five dollars each per 
month, but this is to be reduced propor- 
tionately if income, including pension and 
supplemental allowances, would exceed 
$1,080. Where only one of the couple is 
a pensioner, the maximum allowance is five 
dollars a month but in this case, too, the 
joint annual income may not be more than 
$1,080. Limits are also set in the case of 
married couples where one or both receive 
the Blind Pension, and in those cases 
where both a Blind Pension and an Old 
Age Pension are received by one or both 
persons. 


For a single pensioner, the maximum 
income is $600 or, if he also receives a 
Blind Pension, $720. If there are depen- 
dents, this is raised to $920. 


These measures were effected by Order 
in Council 404 of March 9, gazetted 
March 20. 


Saskatchewan Steam Boilers Act 


New schedules of fees for surveying and 
registering the design of boilers or pres- 
sure vessels and of fees for the inspection 
of pressure vessels, were approved by 
amendments to the Regulations on 
April 27, 1948, gazetted May 8 (O.C. 714 
and 715). 


Saskatchewan 
Trade Schools Regulations Act - 


By an Order in Council (619) of 
April 9, 1948, gazetted April 24, the follow- 
ing trades have been brought within the 
scope of this Act: fashion designing, 
plastics, pharmacy, practical nursing, pulp 
and paper making, railway station agents 
and other railway occupations, telegraphy, 
watch repairing, woodworking and cabinet 
making. 

For a list of the trades designated under 
the Act see L.G., 1939, p. 1234. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 


SEASONAL INDUSTRIES 


Serious administrative difficulties had to be overcome 
before the protection of unemployment insurance could be 
extended to workers in seasonal industries such as inland 
water transportation and stevedoring. 


Within recent months the coverage of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act has been 
extended to several employments which 
were excluded under the Act as originally 
passed in 1940. One of the reasons for 
formerly excluding some employments was 
‘the high degree of seasonality in the 
industry. The fact that an industry can be 
carried om only during the months when 
climatic factors permit has to be taken 
into account when the provisions of the 
Act are extended to it. 

Industries displaying a high degree of 
seasonality which have recently become 
insured are inland water transportation and 
the industry of stevedoring on inland 
waters and at the ports of Saint John, 
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N.B., and Halifax, N.S. Transportation by 
water has been insured since October 1, 
1946 and stevedoring since April 1, 1948. 
A detailed survey of both industries, 
preliminary to extending the provisions of 
the Act to them, indicated that for steve- 
doring at inland ports and for inland water 
transportation the active season of opera- 
tions is from April 15 to December 15. 
Owing to winter conditions there is an 
almost complete suspension of these indus- 
tries during the four months from Decem- 
ber 15 to April’ 15. At the ports of 
Halifax and Saint John there is a reversal 
of this situation. These ports have their 
busy season when the port of Montreal is 
frozen up. The active season for these 


ports is from December 15 to May 15. 
During the summer months business 
dwindles to a fairly small percentage of 
the winter peak. 

Where the seasonal lay-off is a known 
and foreseeable feature of an industry, 
caused by climatic conditions and recurring 
regularly every year, payment of benefit 
during the off-season with no restrictions 
whatever would amount to payment of 
relief rather than unemployment insurance. 
Accordingly the Unemployment Insurance 
Act contains provision that, where such 
conditions are found, special regulations 
may be made governing the extent to 
which benefit may be paid during the 
season of shut-down so that the rights of 
other persons who contribute to the Fund 
and who work all year round will not be 
prejudiced. 

It is quite proper that a stevedore, for 
example, working in the port of Montreal 
should draw benefit under the usual con- 
ditions if he suffers loss of employment in 
the middle of the season, for example, in 
August, due to temporary lack of shipping. 
However, should this stevedore be unem- 
ployed in January and file a claim for 
benefit, it would not be proper to pay 
him unrestricted benefit until he shows that 
he is not a purely seasonal employee 
normally working during a few months of 
the year only. He must show either that 
he is not normally employed solely in 
stevedoring during the active season (in 
other words, that his having been laid off 
from a stevedoring job was accidental), or 
that he normally works a long enough 
period in stevedoring throughout the 
average working year to justify saying that 
he is not a seasonal employee, or as a 
third alternative, that he has a normal 
history of winter employment im some 
other insurable industry, which in this 
particular year happens not to be available. 


Application of 
Seasonal Regulations 


The seasonal regulations which have been 
applied to inland navigation and to steve- 
doring carry out these objects. Whether or 
not a claimant is subject to these regula- 
tions is determined by examination of his 
recent contribution history. The stevedore 
mentioned above, if he files a claim during 
the active season, is required only to fulfil 
the ordinary conditions that all claimants 
must fulfil as regards the number of con- 
tributions for qualifying; namely he must 


have made 180 daily contributions within 


the two-year period immediately prior to 


the date of filing his claim. However, 
should he file a claim in the off-season he 
is required to overcome one, at least, of 
three “hurdles”, or conditions, to show that 
it is justifiable to except him from the 
seasonal restrictions on benefit that im the 
first instance appear to apply to him as a 
person engaged in a seasonal industry. 

The first test is made by examining his 
record of contributions during the last 48 
days on which he has been employed in 
insurable employment. If more than one- 
quarter of these 48 contributions have been 
made in respect of stevedoring employ- 
ment, the claimant is recorded as a worker 
in an industry declared to be seasonal and 
he is presumed, to be liable to the seasonal 
restrictions on benefit, unless one of the 
other conditions is met. If three-quarters 
or more of the last 48 days’ contributions 
have been made in respect of some non- 
seasonal employment, the claimant is 
deemed to be not a seasonal worker, no 
further account is taken of seasonal restric- 
tions and his claim is adjudicated in the 
usual manner. 

If it is found that the claimant is subject 
te the seasonal regulations under the above 
test, his total record of contributions in 
the last two years is next examined. If he 
can show that, instead of merely 180 days, 
he has made contributions for 420 days, 
(that is, an average of approximately 35 
weeks per year) within the two years, he is 
relieved from the seasonal restrictions and 
may draw benefit in the off-season in the 
same manner as during the season. 

If the claimant has not worked a suff- 
cient length of time in insurable industry 
to amass 420 contributions within the 
previous two years, he may still avoid the 
seasonal restrictions under a further test, 
namely, if he shows that he has worked in 
the off-season in some insurable employ- 
ment for a period amounting to at least 
one-quarter of the length of the last two 
off-seasons combined. Since the off-season 
in Montreal is four months, the last two 
seasons comprise a total of eight months 
and it is necessary for the claimant to show 
that he has worked the equivalent of at 
least two months, or 50 working days, 
during those eight months. In other 
words, if he succeeds im getting a month’s 
insurable employment each winter in addi- 
tion to his regular summer employment, 
he will have sufficient contributions after 
two years to qualify for benefit in a subse- 
quent off-season irrespective of seasonal 
regulations. 
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Similar provisions apply to a stevedore 
at Halifax or Saint John, based on the 
off-season being the seven months May 15- 
December 15. 

These regulations have been drafted with 
a view to providing that the amount of 
benefit paid should be proportionate to an 
employee’s stake in the Fund and to indi- 
cate that the unemployment insurance plan 
is designed principally to insure a worker 
against an unforeseeable loss of employ- 
ment. It is not designed to subsidize 
during the off-season persons who habitu- 
ally work only in the active season of 
certain industries that are known to be 
suspended every year. Putting this in 
another way, it is designed to insure against 
the risk of unemployment, but not to insure 


against the certainty of annual unemploy- 
ment or idle time during given months. 

For the protection of workers who con- 
tribute to the Fund and who are not 
employed in seasonal industries, and in 
fairness to employers and the Government, 
who also make contributions, some restric- 
tion must be imposed on those who con- 
tribute during portions of the year only, 
unless and until they show that they have 
ceased to follow this purely seasonal pattern 
of employment. Otherwise they would 
draw out far more than their fair share of 
benefit, in proportion to their probable 
contributions, and the funds available to 
pay benefit to other insured workers would 
be far too quickly depleted. 


SELECTED DECISIONS OF UMPIRE 
UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment 


Insurance Act. 


Published in two series (1) Benefit 


Cases, designated CU-B and (2) Coverage cases, 


CU-C. 


Held that an insured person engaged in 
looking after the necessary arrangements 
to start his new business is not actually 
unemployed and is not available for work. 


CU.-B. 149 (21 November, 1946). 


MATERIAL Facts oF CASE: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 34 
years, registered for work as a_ press 
operator, was last employed in a heavy 
industry in that capacity at $1.25 per 
hour, from 1939 to July 10, 1946, when he 
became separated from his employment. 
He filed claim for benefit on July 12, 1946, 
reporting that he had voluntarily left his 
employment because he intended to estab- 
lish himself in business, that it would take 
a few weeks to get his equipment ready, 
and that, meantime, he was looking for 
suitable work. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the 
claim under Section 43 (c) of the Act on 
the grounds that he had not shown just 
cause for voluntarily leaving his employ- 
ment and disqualified him for a period of 
six weeks. terminating on August 21, 1946. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, stating in his 
submission that the equipment which had 
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been promised him before he left his 
employment would not be available for a 
few weeks and that he had applied for 
part-time work but none was available. 

In a further submission to the Court of 
Referees the claimant stated that he had 
separated from his employment before his 
equipment was ready because he was 
working nine and one-half hours a day and 
1t was impossible for him to prepare for 
his new venture outside his working hours 
involving, as it did, several trips to another 
city regarding a machine. 

The Court of Referees, before which the 
claimant appeared, allowed the claim by 
a unanimous decision on the grounds that 
the claimant had not acted unreasonably 
and that, in view of the fact that he had 
already made arrangements to purchase a 
truck and to enter into business for him- 
self, he had just cause for voluntarily 
leaving his employment. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire decided that the claim 
should be disallowed and the claimant 


disqualified for a period of six weeks as 
from the date on which this decision was 
communicated to him and gave as his 
reasons :— 

From the facts and submissions before 
me it is evident that the claimant volun- 
tarily left his employment in order to enter 
business on his own account. In doing so 
it was essential for him to make all the 
necessary arrangements that are required 
before anyone can commence business. 
The length of time that was taken by the 
claimant to become established in business 
is not a factor in considering the case as 
it is shown in the evidence before me that 
he left his employment on the 10th of 
July and two days later made application 
for benefit. Therefore it i9 evident that 
when he voluntarily left his employment, 
it was his intention to make claim for 
benefit. 

Further, it might be pointed out that 
during the period in which he was claiming 
benefit the claimant was not actually 
unemployed as he was engaged on his own 
account looking after the necessary 
arrangements to start his new business. 
This is admitted by the fact that the 
tlaimant was not in a position to accept 
omployment had it been offered to him. 

In view of these facts I cannot help but 
come to the conclusion that the claimant 
had voluntarily left his employment and 
was not available for work. Therefore he 
is not entitled. to benefit within the 
provisions of the Act and the decision of 
the Court of Referees was obviously wrong 
in fact and in law. 


Held that a claimant employed only 
on a temporary basis replacing regular 
employees during their vacation period, 
which employment terminated as a result 
of a stoppage of work due to a labour 
dispute at the factory is not entitled to 
relief from disqualification for so long as 
the stoppage of work continues. C.U.-B. 
152 (21 November, 1946). 


MATERIAL F'AcTS oF CASE: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 75 
years, registered for work as a clerk, was 
last employed as such by a tire and rubber 
company receiving a wage of 82 cents an 
hour, from May 6 until June 24, 1946, on 
which date he lost his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute. 

He filed claim for benefit on the same 
day and the Insurance Officer disallowed 
the claim under Section 48 (a) of the Act 
on the grounds that he had lost his employ- 
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ment by reason of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute and disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for the 
duration of the stoppage of work. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the following 
grounds :— 

1. I was discharged on March 26, 1946, 
and was on unemployment relief (for 5 
weeks approximately). On May 4 received 
phone call and was asked if I would take 
a temporary job acting as relief while 
fellows in department I was in were 
having their vacations. Before this time 
I asked the manager my standing for 
unemployment relief on the strike action 

and he said I would be okay. This was 

the latter part of April, 1946. 

2. I have reported several times to N.T. 
Office but was refused relief sent in signed 
statements and returned disqualified. I 
tried to get into the office several times 
but was stopped. Eventually I got in 
and obtained my release and the employ- 
ment book which is in N.T. Office and 
as far as employ with the company I am 
through as the men whom I was relieving 
won’t be taking their holidays as scheduled 
hence my services won’t be required again. 


The claimant appeared before the Court 
of Referees together with the Employee 
Relations Supervisor of the employer. The 
Court, by a unanimous decision, disallowed 
the claim on the grounds that the claimant 
was covered by the bargaining agreement 
and must, therefore, be considered as 
directly interested in the dispute which 
caused the stoppage of work, as the issues 
in dispute included hours of work and 
wages and the claimant would benefit or 
lose by the settlement. The Court also 
found that the claimant would have been 
laid off due to work shortage within two 
weeks following the commencement of the 
strike on June 24, 1946, and therefore 
reduced the period of disqualification to 
two weeks commencing on that date. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire decided that the claim should 
be disallowed and the claimant disqualified 
for so long as the stoppage of work con- 
tinued and gave as his reasons:— 

From the evidence produced in this case, 
it is apparent that the claimant was 
temporarily employed and that his employ- 
ment had terminated as a result of a labour 
dispute at the factory. It is admitted that 
he was not a member of the union and that 
he was not participating in or financing the 
dispute. The question, therefore, is 
whether the claimant had a personal 
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interest in the dispute. From the submis- 
sions made, it would appear that he was 
directly affected by the dispute as his terms 
ef employment would have been controlled 
by any agreement arrived at between the 
employer and the union. This is the basis 
of the unanimous decision given by the 
Court of Referees. Such being the case, 
the disqualification imposed must be in 
accordance with the terms of the Act which 
are clearly set out in Section 43 (a). 


There is no power vested in either the 
Court of Referees or the Umpire to vary 
this disqualification. It can be neither 
reduced nor increased and as the Court of 
Referees found that the claimant had lost 


his employment by reason of a labour 


dispute in which he was an interested party, 
the disqualification imposed must auto- 
matically follow the terms referred to in 
the Act. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STATISTICS 


APRIL, 1948 


Reports compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics show that a total of 
59,265 claims for Unemployment Insurance 
benefit was filed at local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during April compared with 76,248 during 
March and 44,351 during April, 1947. 
These totals include 10,302 revised claims 
(that is, reconsiderations of existing 
claims) in April, 12,379 in March and 8,492 
in April last year. Thus, initial and 
renewal claims (representing mainly new 
eases of unemployment among insured 
persons) numbered 48,963 in April, 63,869 
in March, 1948, and 35,859 in April, 1947. 

At April 30 there were 105,441 (78,267 
male and 27,174 female) active ordinary 
claims on the live unemployment register 
as against 136,356 (107,777 male and 28,579 
female) at March 31, and 82,276 (60,490 
male and 21,786 female) at April 30, 1947. 
Ordinary claimants are those who have 
separated from their former employment or 
have been laid off for a definite period. 
In addition, there were 6,347 (5,803 male 
and 1,044 female) other claimants on the 
live register at. April 30 compared with 5,249 
(4,516 male and 733 female) at March 31, 
and 3,794 (3,391 male and 403 female) 
at April 30 last year. Other claimants are 
largely “short-time” claimants, that is, 
_ those who have been put on short-time at 
their places of employment. 

Active claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register on April 30 are classified, in 
Table E-6, according to the number of days 
they have been continuously on the 
register since the last initial or renewal 
claim was filed. For this purpose an initial 
claim that immediately follows the termin- 
ation of a claimant’s preceding benefit year 
is ignored. 
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During April, 66,649 claims were 
disposed of at adjudicating centres. This 
total includes 1,331 claims referred to courts 
of referees for further consideration and 
1,065 special requests not granted (that is, 
requests for ante-dating, extension of the 
two-year period and dependency rate of 
benefit). Of the remaining cases handled, 
in which entitlement to benefit was the 
main consideration 47,561 were considered 
entitled to benefit and 16,692 not entitled 
to benefit. 

The chief reasons given by adjudicating 
officers for considering claimants not 
entitled to benefit during April were: 
“insufficient contributions while in insur- 
able employment” 6,359 cases, “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause” 3,907 
cases, “not unemployed” 2,108 cases, and 
“refused an offer of work and neglected an 
opportunity to work”, 1,979 cases. 

During April, 189,477 persons were paid 
one or more benefit payments amounting 
to $5,178,519 as compensation for 2,631,964 
unemployed days compared with 154,754 
persons who receive $6,629,826 for 3,364,791 
compensated unemployed days in March 
and 100,285 persons who were paid 
$2,780,749 for 1,943,793 compensated unem- 
ployed days during April last year. Thus, 
the average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was 18-9 days in April, 21-7 
days in March and 19-4 days in April, 1947. 
The average amount of benefit paid per 
beneficiary was $37.13 in April, $42.84 in 
March and $37.70 during April last year. 
The average amount of benefit paid per. 
compensated day of unemployment was 
$1.97 in April, $1.97 in March and $1.95 
in April, 1947. 


* See Tables E-2 to E-7. 


WAGE RATES, HOURS | 

AND WORKING CONDITIONS 

IN THE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
OCTOBER, 1947° 


A total of 42,400 plant employees were reported working 
im the three industries of the iron group covered in this 
article. By 1947 their average wage rates had risen 
between 85 and 90 per cent over comparable rates in 1939. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the plant workers were covered 
by collective agreement. One-half the plants and 35 per 
cent of the workers were on a five-day week. Time and 
one-half was the usual payment for overtime. More than 
half the plants reported a single provision of one week’s 
vacation with pay after a year of service or less, while the 
remainder gave an extra week after a stated period of 
service ranging from two to ten years. In each industry, 
the most common number of statutory holidays observed 
was eight and all but 22 per cent of the plant workers 


received payment for from one to ten holidays observed. 


This is the first of a series of articles 
dealing with Iron and its Products. It 
covers the following industries: Crude, 
Rolled and Forged Products; Foundry and 
Machine Shop Products; and Sheet Metal 
Products. 

Other industries in this group will be 
dealt with in the next few issues of the 
LABouR GAZETTE. 


The Crude, Rolled and Forged 
Products Industry 


The preliminary index of wage rates in 
this industry for 1947 showed an increase 
of 90 per cent over rates in 1939, with an 
eleven per cent increase over 1946 rates. 


Year Index 
1S Aa a Ja ra 100.0 
| Goa O a gACr SR SN ORaR 101.5 
POA TiC sta, Menu vie wae Uys: 108.1 
LD Diag APIS Tale Uae U RY eae 122 2 
Los a Me irc | 135.5 
TUTE Pn oe Oe SCA Nop 143.5 
ee Ee CUP, A Aa aan ee 149.1 
BOAG ROU ee ce te ae 170.6 
Brea Niwa ur cine Sie are ened 189.6 


In the 26 mills in Eastern Canada whose 
returns were used for the purposes of this 
article, a total of 24,200 plant workers were 
reported employed during the survey 
period, of which 500 were female workers. 
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Nearly 70 per cent of the workers were in 
the 18 Ontario establishments. 

Although 16 of the mills employed no 
more than 300 workers each, 84 per cent 
of the total number of workers were in 
seven mills employing between 1,000 and 
5,000 workers each. 





*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1947 by the 
Research and Statistics Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
certain conditions of work, as well as to give, by 
occupation, their straight-time wage or salary 
rates or the average straight-time earnings of em- 
ployees on piecework during the last pay period 
preceding October 1, 1947. In calculating the average 
wage rates shown in the accompanying tables, both 
time and piecework averages have been weighted 
by the number of employees in each occupation as 
reported by contributing firms. A range of rates 
is shown for each average which is based on the 
middle 80 per cent of the employees used in the 
average. By excluding the extremely high and 
extremely low rates in the distribution, the limits 
are shown which include rates for the great 
majority of workers; the rates for all workers in 
each. occupation, however, are included in the 
averages. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on 
working conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours 
of Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, an annual publication of the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 

This is the second of a series of articles dealing 
with 1947 information by industry. Comparable 
data for 1946 on a number of other industries have 
been published monthly from July, 1947, in the 
Lasour GaAzerre. 
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Collective Agreements.—A total of 21,100 
workers, or 87 per cent of the total 


employees reported, were covered by 
collective agreements in 21 of the 26 
plants. 


The great majority of the workers were 
under agreements with the United Steel 
Workers of America, although a substantial 
number were with the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America or a directly chartered 
local of the American Federation of Labour. 

Wage Rates, Table I1.—Increases in the 
rates shown in the table over comparable 
rates in 1946 ranged from five cents per 
hour for carpenters to 36° cents for mill 
roughers. The discrepancies in straight- 
time earnings between certain occupations 
are influenced by the prevalence of incen- 
tive bonus work. 





Standard Hours of Work, Table II.— 
Weekly hours ranged between 40 and 55 
in this industry, with 94 per cent of the 
workers in 17 of the 26 plants on a 48- 
hour week. 

Nine of the plants, including 1,700 
workers, were on a five-day week of 40 to 
48 hours. One-half of the establishments 
and 88 per cent of the workers were on a 
full six-day week of eight or nine hours 
per day. 

Overtime Rates of Pay, Table IV.— 
All but one mill reported paying a rate 
of time and one-half for overtime during 
the week, after normal weekly hours had 
been worked in four cases and after daily 
hours in the remaining 21 instances. 

Of those giving information on premium 
rates for Sunday overtime, 16 paid time 
and one-half and three gave double time. 
Similarly, for necessary work performed on 
observed statutory holidays, 18 reported a 


TABLE I.— DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE 
CRUDE, ROLLED AND FORGED PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1947 
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TABLE I1.— WAGE RATES IN THE CRUDE, ROLLED AND FORGED PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1947 
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; : age 
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(4) Selected occupations from basic steel plants only. 
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TABLE IL.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE CRUDE, ROLLED AND FORGED PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1947 
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(1) Four establishments operated from 4 to 5 hours on Saturdays and 13 reported 8 or 9 hours. 


TABLE IV.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE CRUDE, ROLLED AND FORGED 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 








Overtime Rates by Region 
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rate of time and one-half and two. gave 
double time. 

The 17 mills on a five-day week reported 
a rate of time and one-half for any 
Saturday work in all but one case which 
reported a regular rate for such work. 


Vacations with Pay, Table V.—All but 
one of the establishments reported a paid 
vacation of one week after one year of 
service to its plant employees. 

In 22 mills, employing 97 per cent of the 
total number of mill workers, a further 
provision was made for a two-week vacation 
after from two to seven years of service. 
Of these, five mills reported a three-week 


vacation after 15 or 25 years of service, 
one of the former giving four weeks after 
25 years. 


Statutory Holidays.—O{ the 26 estab- 
lishments whose returns were used, six 
reported observing eight holidays in their 
plant, eight observed seven, eleven reported 
six and one did not observe any. 

In none of the establishments were more 
than six statutory holidays given with pay; 
seven establishments paid for six of the 
holidays, two paid for four, ten paid for 
three and the remainder did not pay for 
any. 


TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE CRUDE, 
ROLLED AND FORGED PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 
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(1) One establishment reported two weeks with no specified service. 
(?) Includes one establishment requiring three years’ service, another seven years and the re- 


maining ones, five years. 


(3) One establishment also gave three weeks after 15 years and four weeks after 25 years; six gave 


three weeks after 25 years. 


TABLE VI._DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
THE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1947 
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THE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP 


PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


An increase of 90 per cent in average 
wage rates in this industry over those in 
19389 was indicated by the preliminary 
index for 1947. It also showed. am increase 
over 1946 of 18 per cent, which was the 
largest annual percentage increase in the 
industry in the past eight years. 


Year Index 
POOR a Wes fee a OO ee 100.0 
SEAR Gua Wencreeernuie tva, Wu 2 8. 104.5 
DOLD TO Oe iia ce he ha 116.0 
LORD ANE Pi Rind eae 120.9 
f BNA, OAD Ba Ai eT ee Uy 137.0 
z OY 1 UE pe ape WAC hes ep af th 140.8 
POST Green Ae Sea de ARI 149.5 
POG NA ne oe an BNC ee tok 161.0 
POA ae Wi nicieys ean Gt alae 189.6 


Returns from 166 establishments across 
Canada, with a total plant employment of 
11,400 during the survey period, as shown 
in Table VI, were used in this analysis. 
Only foundries and machine shops which 
are operated as complete establishments in 
themselves are included; those which are 
operated as a part of a manufacturing 
plant, for example the foundry or machine 
shop division of an establishment making 
agricultural implements, are not included. 

The industry is composed mainly of 
establishments employing less than 100 
workers each, this group averaging 30 
employees per plant. 





Collective Agreements.—Although only 
56 of the 166 establishments reported 
having collective agreements, they included 
65 per cent of the total number of workers 
in the industry. One-half the plants and 
workers under collective agreement reported 
their agreements with the United Steel 
Workers of America or the International 
Moulders and Foundry Workers of North 
America, The remainder were covered by 
collective agreements with any of 12 
different unions. 





Wage Rates, Table VII.—The table 
shows 1947 average wage rates, by region, 
for selected occupations in the industry. 


Considering the averages for Canada as a 


whole, rates in seven of the nine occupa- 
tions in the table showed increases of ten 
cents per hour or more, with three of 
these rates 17 cents per hour higher than 
in 1946. Whenever information is adequate, 
rates for Montreal and Toronto are 
included. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table VIII.— 
Standard weekly hours varied from 40 to 
60, with 33 per cent of the workers on a 
45-hour week. The 44-hour week was 
reported by more establishments than any 
other length of work week, but only 13 
per cent of the workers were employed in 
these plants. A similar percentage of the 
plant workers were on a 40-hour week and 
another 22 per cent worked 48 hours. 

Although less than half the plants were 
on a five-day week, they included two- 
thirds of the workers. Most of the British 
Columbia plants and one-half of those in 
Ontario reported working the five-day week. 

Of the 96 plants on a six-day week, 18 
reported 1,300 employees working a full 
day of from eight to ten hours on 
Saturday. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table IX.—A 
rate of time and one-half for work after 
either normal daily or weekly hours was 
reported by about 80 per cent of the 
plants. Five establishments reported pay- 
ing double time for all work on Saturday, 
while 16 paid time and one-half for the 
first four hours on Saturday and double 
time thereafter. 

More than half the plants giving infor- 
mation on Sunday and holiday overtime 
reported paying double time for both. 
Only in nine cases was a straight-time rate 
reported and the remainder gave time and 
one-half. 


Vacations with Pay, Table X.—AlIl the 
companies reporting provisions for vaca- 
tions with pay gave one week after one 
year of service or less. 

Two weeks was reported in 53 plants, 
including 63 per cent of the plant workers, 
as a further provision after a service of 
from one to five years, but mainly after 
five years. 


Statutory Holidays, Table XI.—The most 
common number of statutory holidays 
observed was eight. The majority of 
plants, including 45 per cent of the total 
employment in the industry, reported that 
no payment was made for the holidays — 





“observed; however, 50 per cent of the 


total number of workers received payment 
for between three and six of the holidays 
observed. 
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TABLE VII._WAGE RATES IN THE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, 1947 














Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate} of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Blacksmiths 
Tse beau Mer Re GA ae a pear Reese en Sdn in a SEM Ra RA ae NOR RCE aE tet fate So OD ae dae eee oe 
Maritime (PLO VITCES: ds cere tose ties eer ree Te Oboe Bihiohas Wi sie otoylontaae Seemeperes 95 -75-1-05 
De be Gauhin ne & tec Coat tenm aie Reet eee Men as itcr sade. hm aitenis ane eee 99 -82-1-18 
By Wat hg cost Ue ae MEA ere eke SELENE SH) Py" | lh al Pht» RS Pa Ae CR ai BEDNAR ert Ae 1-03 -90-1-18 
CRB ATION Oo te os kote Re. et alae Eh aE, cS Legror, Sy Muakay tale ale levator tate 91 -72-1-05 
TOTO COn 62 Res eater eR oe assert tN sales tear eeren Marae eb cs() See iets eae eee ee 
PP TAITIC UP LO WIN CES ce a eo Ee en Sieve Eafe cuse ie korte teases onto te -90 -80— -99 
Bri GT ely OUUT DU lice sired eee es Se te PET Toate ae ais touanelb sighs naciann eres 1-10 1-05-1-15 
Chippers and Grinders 
CE NS ees ane Pte ce ere Are SE Rn ive tig phan. Sucnat. Se a atersee ste tsa ch: | aa Becta se hms aS 
Ma PELLTIVO ETO VANCES erie oa bie ee OE Beni eoate bs Sea kis WOR 4 hs ns Beales -83 -77-1-08 
CES) 6c ORS A ER Gr rer RAEI Ho tit ean d AER poh I emg ECA arate a 87 -61-1-04 
EON EYORES fe a eA hk ae MO Meee eed cp eecone Purse cane CAS ae 1-00 -80-1-11 
GEAR ets CL eRe keen, CREE SE ered Sako Oak Apap. Seeds thts BoE 90 -70-1-19 
ET OTOTEO tee ee eet Ee Nate: ora Shal m eiotan Ds sect tees 93 -75-1-15 
PP TARTIC HE COMIN COS eee een Pee a RTE So8 Hide eo eyreheaurey cine venstier tier ales °74 -68-— -82 
1 EK SICH PA GoLey EPEC 11) 0) 1: Oe URE ARE SPAREN COR A Ae 7 ORR A a eS a Pe a 1-01 92-1-10 
Coremakers 
CARA ess Sei le eae eats te Se ee teat RAR LLM Lt alana aketoha te a T0255 Behe ee 
AMAT AGII CULLTO VAT COS Le core reer eee ar TaN Re ace Sicrle ih Umre ani da save ie au ayne Salone 86 -80- -92 
AUN) Ga OE AROMAS, fab MEN MEM Page SUE aga’ i0 oh RW APR, Sc ica RRR PU gop are UC 98 -75-1-28 
AN, ah oeh ef Coen Mn a EM BRO Os AU si Be Ae een ie 2 Ae cr ea ee RE NED, 1-18 1-09-1-28 
CORE IO Ce a Fae ee ad ae ees re open Mie eas PM Lion 1-03 -80-1-28 
TGLOU TO se eh ee ER eee re ae ena ag gash axths sate (oie 1-12 -90-1-28 
Prairie eEOVINCES Ao i ee Tea ees meal cereus lias Se -90 -68- -95 
rit rele COOLING DIR se Foe Doce ee ie eo ne a IM reat Eitlegl Sree ce ocereth ecb Zi 1-16 1-15-1-25 
Labourers 
Gra 5 Wa ee PRIA PO es DIRTY ae gersn HA Sg ban TUR ot Aas oN AN AA 8 et re POR RED oT OR mi oils ck ere eeeees 
IM ArigiMe ELON INGES joi santero ae Coe eiley ney ayes oe Meee eae Nate ck ae tans -69 -61- -76 
Chie DOENY SS esujela Saeco ae FANG Rae oats eet) ET oere Rots tincetrorelccig -62 -55- -77 
i Cah avers | ete agra PoE UR Pon SUM in, Cito TUB AUN BERN a te EN ak eae RO -62 -60— -65 
ODEATION Cee ee ae CR LO GL 9 BIDAR REORDER BORD Crt crn EA tes een Lay hae -79 -65— -95 
TROLONTO Maye es oe hes ee SR ARO PR ae MEDI AT UAE RS ECS SeE Savers ean 81 -75- -93 
IPT ALIS P EO VANCES ie ones or Pe Eos Tae ae Van Reb ILRI ue aie es -76 -66— -86 
1 UBT EST ET DVOUEDS OGU OF E: Wine i RRP een ORE TN Rt Bt oa 1 NC te Mer ees eo reer -92 °85- -95 
Machinists 
COON AGEAG EG AE ORs Oe OR, tie ees esl eal eae MRE ECR ES Enh aa aire Sette is EMs £060 pe ae 
MEAT tiie Ce TO VAN COS. one ora he eee ee eISSN lieu teers a eee 92 -68-1-10 
CRE OCs Lins, Poets oo Ses rate cen isos ok Beene aha ere ta naga Me ze eae -91 -75-1-08 
IMOntreal ny ors ek Se aoe ie eee ny dae ra a ROR PAL Rei aL anne eet erga 94 -80-1-08 
(at AT iO eee eae Nye te er Ae el BMe etter tly RY Ces BPR rk a et a ts tea 89 -75-1-05 
EO TOT CON erates Se ee SN se Se TE UR Eee oer nc ean ee etransttt 97 -85-1-08 
BrAlITIe PLOW INCES eee Noe oe oF aes See Se ee oe ane ee en Seine) eset ee -92 -70-1-02 
British: Colm bla eieiesc cos Gores eee hi Cin Inmates ticker: 1-21 1-15-1-28 
Machinist’s Helpers 
SOPH IEA 3 I ee aL ae irae en Rs Dr a UE ts OO RCNA ind nei nals pau. hrs OPA tC ly ate | ARs At AE rn et 
IMA TItATM ONE PO VANCES cit cate eet Coe ceyc a sisal cue ale (tein eel ena © Paonia ere cesses -69 -61- -80 
COW OIOG ra See ee, kPa sd aibaty eos. Nomen els pete na is Rar ADE als th eee ate ate Mure ta eso cata -63 -55- -70 
IMOTI GRE Li UN acts cna ae Araceae eats IE NE Dincue Bate. Seat diy Aa er Ae aan Ufc lana Ny eae 63 -52- +75 
Cai teh cs C0 aap et AP ase nar ta PES RCS Nac aGe AL Nate A Ue CMA Me ayaa IK ACCA MNES Sieh RIS 69 -60—- -75 
PANT TECO Shay ws oe oes Ma oe Rha Tae ara Be ean teker taky oiott he 80 -75- -85 
PPT AATIC ME EON ATI COS irre eater nt ea eee ERE SEE et RTO ee Ee tee ees ae 79 -65- -92 
IBV nmis) om Gray eb eal] of & legen et etta terme tin an ae anes AIRE cH BP Pans aac, odie oho nc tae lee ORI 99 -92-1-02 
Moulders - 
ENT 78 PEAS aa Pe BA a Eg ee Lens aes eel MT es bk me Ek es Re 1 (ge | Se Porras oe 
Maritime Provinces............ Fes FOne (ae ene yeti dh. Lhd Me 9 Eaves Semen cornea pn raat stra -98 °67-1-37 
CT Bo Re de er Rene hy TE er herr we Pa ate ene el AR Ae aS Oe -95 -70-1-16 
INT ONDEOA I ieee sass Lil, oreo RRR a ey oe iter ot tnis aa eta he tact eee ope ohne te 1-18 1-09-1-41 
(ONCATTONeee EE ARS IN  BA M ha a rea a eR ae 1-10 -82-1-36 
STCOPOMIC Oo take Beat eee ie a oo Re aaorn any Minas atin 9 anc Abe cee eR ES Renee coors 1-23 1-05-1-54 
PTATTIOHIET OVA COS Hine oie NL ST ie I Us Ee eee etter 1-06 -82-1-39 
By PCED RAL RSH MDL core ty ols ae me RI Si gin rms oe Me aN Se 1-15 1-00-1-25 


British Columbia 
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TABLE VIL—WAGE RATES IN THE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1947—Concluded 


(2 SN ere a a a ee 


Average Range of 


Occupation and Locality Wage Rate| Rates per 
per Hour Hour 











$ $ 
Moulder’s Helpers 

LAS te Re eee ots Me che AL oe gO em eee 9, Fo Ma mMsigiw ore HE aTale Sf ED MAb tell oats eeere ores 
IT ATITIIMS EL OVIDCES, tele fig ol nsin fle ered weiotepeadield wietegge nig inca! chet Ke nl#l einer a SO -68 55- -72 
Qi ee tae settee dete is Sousa tee gaa ear septa 58 DRS -62 51- -83 
CEE I Soe ee pA ieee he ee eer Mae RR te! Sale dare aps sitar ste a peat aheeh se -80 -70— -82 
Petites OO VAM COS wees strraca els dette cess wig wre sbatcieie ta tolere spate narslone Gig 2 aes :71 -66— -80 

Wir eishi Colum Olas aay, tote tenes erepieta s cater e ys oF alel aye ale wanes yee 93 -92— -95 

Patternmakers 

(REY oe 2 kA lo Nae nee WR Parts re ee a eS SOA & alee tee rheras 
Maritime ProviliCes, «. tues < ss cane eae Dhaene ee MO miele RA Be ee er os ae neys -92 -80-1-00 

Gn Cle eeu ea oes rian oes orci stent Baer iehnuas “intr k RENE aude neta as 1-04 -86-1-20 

A corer t seat teke sil ath sl Steed oer ba co ate, oellt = 4.4 Sargent ele gare 1°05 1-03-1-23 
Neve LO Meu Aine hee ein crile a, aati erie. hexone tors aa, agenesis = tse aa omer metas 1-08 -89-1-25 

Crit grates ra Ha cae Wt We roti ta Re gE SO AREAS PEN Cer ar ak UIC Ree Rea PEO bie Pan Caen oes ease 

WPPAINIO. PLOWINGES tiliy cle otitis ul patie athe nal tayscl amiiara hinayeroune eae Fo vpapeea oe 98 -85-1-10 
Biitish: @olumabia aii ac Ae ad etet's, whata sete clean = ce ris eee mS 1-28 1-20-1-30 


BORE etek Sy ea) eee Se ge a a a ee 


TABLE VILI._STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 





























Maritime : Prairie British 
Standard Hours Canada Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces |Columbia 
Peay el ee he Se ee ee kar GOW LS A nso 
WEEKLY 
7 VAN a rah BO een na Croat stripe nT eo ee DNs Mga See is 5 oan 4 S 20 
Over 40 and: under44) oc... a. eee 2% 1 [tee | eee ea anes lee RenvOen ge hos emeemarn eas eee 
UL ee CAL RA na, GAS, PPR tig ir yi arn 43 9 2 10 14 8 
A RRO co, lah acai ENG e win eno CNS D5 aaa taste oc 5 18 teeta Ore st Sapa 
Over 4p and under 48... wae DAP ka ae a 2 17 plas hl SEAS ONS 
COS aoe ak! RUSE EIS EAN CLS MIDIS OO CTE 29 1 6 DE Byte URS ee Ol Rene i ra cons SO 
AQ) chitehinyacdisccatonoumenclooces seo ome 10 1 4 4 De Reh Dena abeb ae ave 
Ore eat te cnge ee wee cae arb 9 1 Bich life Pat ees BRIT DB 70 a or etait sca 
Jats heat pe Ca 2 ee 166 13 28 via) 22 28 
DatLy 
(a) Establishments on a 
Five-Day Week 
A HAR eRe he Neb crc eas Dita Bead & ckenaen amt ae entebetins 4 a 20 
OMS ne Ah ede Re an, eee went Daan at OF ce ul \lierae heh, wen 5 18 DIME aN hs eeanhe Ehren 
Pe ee Meat ay te he ® cde see a= SS Nudes ales eet PR Ge hE Die or, ae re Cele meace ie rae 
PP eRe NG she pelts ai afate eared eos TO Pep he eee secretes 1 WARPED lee le wns RRNA oY nt Renee 
SG es emp aro Maen et ae eslans Nahe ane Acre eee le eked oR ar coe eras AnD hd oy aiaee ate Mibu er See a oe Dine 
ZT ext lle rand ene a ae Friars nner ears Stag IN Mee Mente DAT (ne ae ep read | em Wipe ter Mie A Dal bAN, case 
W Boys ein Sas Gore, M cen rene Eick aes Tae enter pete face 8 37 5 20 
(b) Establishments on a 
Six-Day Week 
Monday to Satur- 
Friday day 
74 4 1 1 Oe Bede eee deN (eta, eee een Alaotra rp co. errant 
8 4 45 (2) 9 3 11 14 8 
8 11(2) 1 4 Ca OES cre, en eae > 
83 4 to 53 DAA mal | beers! Scene a 1 9 Dee Starts Macatee 
83 4} PEA, Clee Sali atua ie Sic 1a is sO eG 
9 24 to 5 17 (3) 1 4 11 Pen” on [hte en re 
9 84 and 9 Ad a hes dt yaa Pheer eared (te heme tele Mt eer 
10 S/T Deak Bc aniey sk eee Oia | SELEY Re ihre ROMANE GEA IB be Pr Se tpn 
10 9 and 10 3 1 amt ee eee Ve AR ernie 2h rye ree 3 
TO tal eae cris chapeccie here e rons 96 13 20 38 17 8 





(1) One plant reported 33 and another 5 hours on Saturday. 
(2) One plant reported 7 hours on Saturday. . 
(3) Ten of these plants reported a 4-hour day on Saturday. 
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Sheet Metal Products Industry 


By 1947 the index of wage rates based 
on comparable rates in the industry in 
1939 had reached 185-0, which figure rep- 
resented an increase of 14 per cent over 
rates in 1946. 


Year Index 
MOBO aie vgs tose bee eatriS 100.0 
TOAD Tess, teow clea bs sane tne 103.9 
OAT ee fe be aes aie eater 114.1 
PIA QO or Antahte terre eos tees 126.4 
LS Wa RNR AT RN ar tee, be ace 150.1 
UE COND Natta eR tea Magu ASSEN a 155.1 
AS ras chy phy, cette alas kes 154.9 
1946 RAR a okie eas nici a es 161.9 
MOA CVE ini atts 2 ar tercaiht Sn RN aa 185.0. 


Returns from 78 plants, employing 6,800 
workers, were used in this analysis. One- 
half of the plants, including 55 per cent of 
the total number of workers, were located 
in Ontario. 

One-half the workers were in 70 of the 
plants, none of which employed more than 


200 workers each and whose individual size 
averaged 51 workers. Employment in the 
remaining eight plants ranged between 200 
and 800 each. 


Collective Agreements.—Forty-four 
plants reported collective agreements cover- 
ing 5,000 workers, or 73 per cent of the 
total employment in the industry. The 
unions with the greatest number of workers 
covered by agreement were the United 
Steel Workers of America and the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association. 


Wage Rates, Table XIII.—The average 
rate for skilled workmen in the industry, 
as shown in the table, was in the vicinity 
of $1 per hour. Rates for semi-skilled 
occupations ranged for the most part 
between 80 and 90 cents while those for 
labourers and helpers were about ten cents 
per hour less. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table XIV.— 
Standard weekly hours ranged from 40 to 
55 with 40, 44 and 45 the most common. 





TABLE IX.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


























After Daily Hours Only 
Overtime Rates by Region Monae ea Wactly Sunday | Holidays 
to Friday day Hours 
Motalwistablishimentse we: cae cee ee ee ee 13% 137 29 166 166 
Straight Time 
CAT CL Ee Whe Os tae AO ge ee RI pO Ni a a Sm Nee 22 TL Gopeies | seeae eee 9g 9 
Matitimeveno van cece yciec. an yan name 4 PMPTLEe NDR atae ie emilee a Ro OY oa NRE | FyBiats la gd 
[ELNIeY OYST CaS AN Wie Apa Net) Neate yeh ea Pe ce Man reo nA NCE 1 REEMA Bnet vet) SL S| abe Eira a eer aan ect Ae a a a 
OB ATIO MN Ra Pe iseneee ote er | sc O uth Ream eae ale 14 ESA ae ars eM i Sere as 9 9 
British Colunibpiaee tierce elses s Se eer Se Vice eed pe erect recta ta ped Oe ka | hae eto ot Ne EN ee a 
Time and One-Half 
CR AMAR Ge erred Lona es Meet gt atc 9 Sn OU Ce em 1060) 104 (2) 29 36 4] 
Maritim everOwancesn in aeioe een ele 8 8 | Rea Vo ke a Accae mC IRE RR 
(CTS) OYeTOR OPE Peel wit MIRE etna th ce mR eerie kD ee Akh tee 18 15 7 I 8 
CONGATIO Sls Ai GCE ct AN Be cana oh ial umomn Mo's 8 36 36 19 26 29 
GANT vlor@ Val COSne tnt tole nate aaa Ghats es 22 AD Nad Aes ath (Shee 3 3 
Bribisis Colum wlawces ee were cae eee rae memnin ee 22 23 Pde UG Vinee eee ea il 
Double Time 
(OPA CC\G IE UB RE AE) SERIA UAE) eR Ga Cer ay a hab gins MAE Mis ESE PMN DN WER Ooch ae 80 75 (3) 
NE ATItNO ao POVINCES tts, tole re ees Marte a Ra ee nek PAU SDA tated = Le 11 11 
TST bey CNA Men eiad ok cine iene Se Sr Meter MEAT r an he Ra ep I MV a hos taR a MI hen OP 1 ig 
EUSA EIO Gt cp AE Care EN BN) MO eae RARE eM cM emain to eI 1A Sd | ae Fe Pee ae 17 12 
Praitio Provinces A oe Fae eck Ae ea Mies tee YT See in eee ce she thet eee eras 16 17 
Patishi Colum bigeye eek ee ae ee) Mime eh Hee Sa ES REG, Bae ees 24 24 
4 No Information 
Re ee UE a Seca Nie ds Suet dam gem OA ia cher 9 1 AC aired Weary lsat Drees 41 41 





(1) Nine establishments paid double time after the first four hours of overtime. 
(2) Sixteen establishments paid double time after the first four hours of work. 
(3) Includes two establishments paying time and one-half plus the regular rate. 
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TABLE X.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE FOUNDRY 
AND MACHINE SHOP PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


Nore.—Of the 166 establishments, eight did not give any information on vacations with pay. 








Tnitial | Maximum Vacation 








Vacation 
Length of Service Required of One One Two 
Week Week Weeks - 
No Specified Service 
CATACH Tae OP CA the ator are PREM or tial oe [rcy Seales LaIM GND tare che rauanotee hats 18 Nik | aap ee at Sm ATA ew 
INTELL EO WILE Sree he hae ce ee Re ree are Sh eRe See act al eats i Be aN ee SO eke ad BEE a ee AB 
OSTEAME Voie nat ene tes FP aap Ne i acetal ANE 7 alo OLE i ROP ER Moet A ey pW ME Ves Perec Amd NRL es PN ef 
PLO MEE OVI COS ee eee cee ne ise ea ern Re es ae otra aetmanat stare at Ta er oath Wear ota hs ee 
Three and Siz Months 
CPR eee EEL oe Mei Sites te tee, ean ee a IE Pe Ol a atu 6 BUD cane oe 5 oe 
WN Wena lige (eval Bao nta NAV erS Sie PUN empct bs mena Ai) h caM che nd Sef SARL A PRM NaS Aero oa tadery ae 1 i Lape Na (eae aor 
ATG TO Ae ee OTE aE. SECRET ORC SER SIRT OME PA Ae alco EMER ten, Vibeg ea nate ee 5 Asati DARD MRI Both, 
One Year 

CHENTE (6 bank HNN Ct hsp de ie CR, Shee EA AD CUA OR SE pee A ea 143 102 10 

Maritim Co letOvallC Ose irene ants ok mnie ae era Oo Mouay ee aye nc yank Ae 4 i 
MOI OC em gy eee Re Ure Rie er aiaal! ON at) Posteo aM Cater yan OD cca, Raa 27 PAL ares di ptaerty I ty he 

CO aR Wiad COM Cee ya aan eel ley mea eR aaa Ue Breet cs cian ath Ao a aN EON 69 42 2 

IPEAATIGSER ONAN COSI: Rear eee OL eae RO a eee EUR G ea trance pln slaty at ayia 15 6 fl 
A Sa OVod uh cal anes Wek yam et Una ctiearia radii haired |G ObE Neat sannan (nami nok Ns 28 OS Ok SER al eet 

Two Years 

CEN OENG ahah AUS cers att Sree Nee og A RE ihe GSR Sele ce Over GRU ROR MR UN VAI OLD Uehara rey dre 12 

CUICRICC ee RE ALO PEM seb hee ita: Sead a! Wah esetick tebe rae [ve ih arg cud ere hace asl a Repel ode ale as eg nt se 3 

(OY CUREW Soe os lyre Mae agtl halh GH aR MEN EARS AEN GP SRR or A tot te APN MT SN OS abe Be 1 

JOS peut as Wl CHORIN EVES ey Ree at ics re hat a OF I ERT ated aN OB ek RR en na REG oh tn eI eel one Banke toh 8 

Fwe Years 

CSTs Cl ae ee ee Te PE eee PRUE in Ee anc GSI ey, VN NDMP ey 0 ALS BN aie AAs Dal Dy eae e nes holtap eatin age 3. 3l 

GIRO a Mini a RDM. WN hese 5p ON Wace SIRES EE eae Atos a ADR p od ah Rea aeRl La eC altewe aera ata Bieta 2 

VTC AELO aa ran eet Dn aBDN Rr icleb eR A ce BM WELL hte Eber Parc cin, CLE Seatac etia| ci eree Sic ceo et SbcUnvaTed aces 28 

1 Eder ilie Come BARON Gana essie al Am ee ha Mn Ane ae WCAC Ze Tek BUN MU Mane) Aas evi ne Well Janke a OMna LC cect ab phen il 

105 53 

FROG AIL STAD SIME DUS atc. iva nue ane NTU ch eo URS cUauct cusps 158 — 


TABLE XI.—_STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE FOUNDRY 
AND MACHINE SHOP PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


Notr.—Of the 166 plants covered by this survey, 5 did not observe statutory holidays. 

















Number of Holidays Observed by Plants 
TT ———| Total 
10 11 13 | Plants 








—. 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Days| Days] Days} Days} Days} Days} Days} Days] Days 
Plants Paying for— 
UPAR GAUGE Fh cthre ya Rr nig (ore Pca a aI 1 7 MN RR Ae SI ES fae 1 6 
POELOLMEAY ie cirtbna ra Cee hres win he Pecaiesa berate wae 3 2 2 Doli tak Cale RRs NR is Ome hy 9 
3 POR aL mer eid Sot Deus CNN Se sia welt AE 3 2 b dig Wes ary inp TAN ae bate eee 8 
4 EAL Te ee eA een: 1D eee Exes a ae Gt hse A calcee pacers | Ae eeeacan aoe ea 7 
5 see Daath Seas Ht adele eee tases atts 2 jaa ee 1 | RaN einsee ott Mp be Sn, Seren ga 4 
6 Got, get Sees Martin Ae a lO crsrar,  Yoraara po aN sen 1 Be ONE he PIO om) Beton (hy 2 Pes 3 
7 ie. PR Le ture mh Sree bees © cbt oa VA WAGES ga OR ge | BS eth ee NS Ts 3 
8 + URN gin PLR ri: fea alec RE TA ene AM 20 Pea Bee Ts ae eee wil teat Soltero ae ae 5 
9 hacen elds Babs RT kts WL a! ied dala ee ieden aed At  SBgar a aie bod Waa Arad NW eal say pie LAT 2 
10 ig STE ape ee Sane 2 i a IU pees Be As AAR aad ere A cae OG Lareten es beers oo 6 
Total plants paying for one or 
THOLEVNOMA AVS teh ohaal tices ris 1 2 9 is 21 4 7 is 1 53 
Total plants not paying for holi- 
We Crna Certs a ee es Be 6 18 20 Zi 19 10 5 0 108 


Total plants observing holidays. 4 8 2G 27 48 23 17 6 1 161 
a a a ee 
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TABLE XII.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
THE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1947 





























Prairie British 
———— Canada | Quebec | Ontario | Provinces| Columbia 
ARonnall IDES Wey olbtsl nhenves tases tsa ako bo goa wine a6 404 « 78 14 9 10 15 
Plant Employees: 
1 GoM ded, eI At genni Enlai crim CBee eh) Ya Gai 6,391 O27, 3,454 783 527 
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TABLE XIII.—_WAGE RATES IN THE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1947 
































Average 
Wage Range of 
Occupation and Locality Rate Rates per 
rer Hour Hour 
$ $ 

Labourers 
Cte a TS 5.7 ER Ie aS LPS RE Aa Eds alk Se NSS RADIA) Ae es an ee nt SOHO etc meeene ete 
Mucher. (Montreal only). oak. aera met Seek rye nate cs eae Melee -68 -62- -70 
VEAP TO eae ete NOT Ie Nile AR ARE RM ML Ryan ne aes acs ath, A Mena Trae hic wR -70 -60- -79 
US Daa on au ne Wey eet arate CPU UPN ten dg OE ISG S ak TO Te Cape SI Hs oa Nira a ea ia a ME A -70 -60- -80 
PTI CLO VU COS ee A ete en eros ny enue RR uaa Seite 68 65- -73 
ETN ve ue k 0c E: We ale coals ee teal Na) a Ob 1 A eA A Pe ae -76 75- °77 

Machine Operators 

COBRA Be ee ie Say Ao OR or eee RG AMM Me rl, LAG OP ci ake Te one Si io Ve rn era a 
CSize BOGS ones Sees i ate in re mT ea ane eee ected y ain ce SEF Rtas -86 -73-1-01 
INTO EES A Wee tere a alr Soe es aR REE ct eas Ear Aeiat cal cdcl ie ee is anne -87 -76-1-01 
Bie tay oka aes Sei: SLC CAN elncier Los op A a LM Aiea a Oa RO a ee Oe -88 -72-1-01 
TP OROMUOU: Mee Cree erie ee ie een ON BA = ie, ON US Pe Rae oR IE. -90 -75- -99 
PPT Alld BuO INCOR ee te ee eS ieee ee ree Bede, oooh) seus ists ote +85 -80- -90 
TERM ae Lov aU bani aves Nama tae bale i alls Sree sare atl ence Sal et net gna ith PRP PIT etic Eo -88 -80- -96 

Machinists 
Ce ANGLER ee er ole hye AOL er Ca a ERE Re eater ons 2 a waa Sma eens 2 OS tiles ee ear ae 
CISD e Sten: eae et ee heen GN Sie eae ep la a ovis se eles dense aA -99 -75-1-05 
UN Was ah gers Mies tee ee ORE RI Re 9 0 Tan ge Le Ee ati.) a le ke 1-04 -90-1-05 
GAEL Oe eee Mie EVEL GAR 10h OM NE ety NY EI ele tect ity NOShe Di Pele Kl BAe -99 -89-1-14 
A Wastes ahi Ona ee ae A ra POT een SSE cee, SN Sie sole A erate eR SH Ae coer 1-02 -80-1-17 

Sheet Metal Workers 
TTS Ui leet oR VER te AMD ee Re ATLL Bete tect Ded. inte ete tec a Sen a APs adn 1-490 Coe 
Quebec: CVLORtreAL ON Vie ke alc sie ae es Mt ae eed ece tat ace Sir n one i ants te 1-06 1-05-1-08 
CTC AT EO Crd he ees CANIS OD tak SRNL g CRIA REE Peal MeN TRY tbat Pave feet EL OMe cae OGD 1-07 -80-1-46 
PROT OM EO Lah ee eee PA PAN ie rte SIN cle feer alkyl ty 1-07 . 80-1-46 
Prairie Provinces......... SALE 5 SL ele RUN in AEN Beek pe ne St cil cae) A ey 1-03 70-1-30 
Tes CO TUTE La eee eee ers ea ere oe ete cette ea eed ei 1-42 1-33-1-48 
Sheet Metal Worker’s Helpers 

TEC es OE BT Wa Ren aie bs Ti at Bebe eM Re am ne een NRO 2,3 Sus ual a of ama Ae ee ede 
Qiebec Montreal Only.) 2.5 Mie ince eens beet Pe aaa leveg erica 72th <tr -67 62— -75 
(Oxnen a tel bak ee Rance aur ke GUM Ne tea ce I GCN NN, Ua VSS Chel arate Be Rl en -75 60—- -90 
FINO TOTO see ee ee eke: Ca MR Ar aha OU Sarre eee Le game cre a Rea en Crys Bu °73 65- -80 
PATIL OR COWVATICOS bee ee ek ee arate cece Ie eee a ea Rea Lt GT ER aT ARC rs -68 -45- -80 
1 SPER AN Clelabaeal oltsha ote ie eeeE Le ENN Mamet. Segue ih Witness ih nis omen kota cladcka nm eo +82 71-1-00 

Shippers 
Cea aU rere es ET Paha dh th wie ea a Biren St Rac een. geen a ae BIR a. shor A EST ll eee eee 
Quebec. (Montreal only) oi fast eae one se tra alee a terie emo Maes mane zoe -83 75- -98 
ONCATLON Re eee eee on a Tee ac aS ae Rie EO tin nn ey HSE Re NE eRe a ace eet -79 69- -90 
TROL G TL GOLE Hea ore el, Pcie kr ee i, eR A de Or ne aoe aPC Ah nea ee ny -83 74- -92 
PPR ATTEME TO VIN COS a Ae hee eee Fee ee iy here RE a On EET aE etevo hs Seon -79 65- -90 
BD ThiGh COMI IE he eee a Se eh seas ote ee eae ee tae -93 83-1-00 

Welders 
CRY Taye id ile re eS ae en Re gee Se eR Rd ne Teal errdt RM 78 4, lot ce ean Te nce 11,9) OM bs 2k eso wi Palen 
OCuepecs( Montreal. only aoe + ate te ceo inn hac escent eee eee pea 1-06 1-01-1-12 
(Oyintsh vo eect) See pee baeneac ciel gar PR CREM cin Fr Late RY A ES Oe Ae) Ae eM Hecke co Ete ce 1-00 81-1-14 
OT OU GOM sass eee CURVE ee i os aE tee ae SIE EL ah a Oo cea sega MC ZC 1-03 88-1-14 
PATIOS CLO WATI COS Mere hen cech ca he ochare aaa eatery Lb ie, nee MOMs Ra Netto are! Ree LI gern +89 75-1-00 
TE TSS OO UU TIL eee ee ee re hc rae astute Lat a ceil geaiee oeaEeS 1-12 95-1-28 
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Forty-eight per cent of the workers were on 
a 45-hour week; 29 per cent worked a 44- 
hour week, and another 16 per cent worked 
40 hours. 

Most of the plants were on a five-day 
week. Slightly less than 1,000 employees 
normally worked on Saturday, in most 
plants for four hours and in no case for 
more than five hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table XV.— 
Time and one-half was the rate usually 
reported for overtime during the week, 
either after daily or weekly hours had 
been worked. In ten cases, double time 
was reported for all work on Saturday. 

Of the 55 plants giving information on 
overtime rates for Sunday work, 37 reported 
double time and 13, time and one-half. In 
the case of work on observed statutory 
holidays, 34 reported a rate of double time 
and 17, time and one-half. With respect 


to both Sunday and holiday overtime, five 
plants reported straight time. 


Vacations with Pay, Table XVI.—Of the 
establishments giving information on paid 
vacations, all reported one week after one 
year of service, and in a few cases, after 
a Shorter length of service. 

Two weeks were given with pay in 34 
plants employing 73 per cent of the 
workers, after from one to ten years of 
service, and mainly after five years. 


Statutory Holidays, Table XVII.—Two- 
thirds of the plants observed either seven 
or eight statutory holidays. Although 34 
of the 78 establisments reported that they 
did not pay for any holidays observed, 
they included only 24 per cent of the total 
number of employees. Payment was 
reported for four of the observed holidays 
in the case of 41 per cent of the workers 
in the industry and another 18 per cent 
received payment for three. 


TABLE XIV.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR PLANT 
EMPLOYEES IN THE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


Standard Hours 
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(b) Establishments on a Six-Day Week 


Monday to 
Friday Saturday 
8 4 
83 43 
83 Z 
9 3 and 5 
10 5 
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Do 1 8 3 13 
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20 8 Pe er We pa SBE A 
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2 rene Play cael: Seer NAY OR Ree ARNE gg ee 
78 14 39 10 15 
2D 1 8 3 13 
4 1 OE LIE. ae elas ail ie Sea eee ae 
23 9 PA ali tthe se oA Sees Bell Pont nae eee 
TA A learner ioe cee’ OF Bee ieee oe i eee 
PAE Nalard en stain Oe Rey Di) GN RE At ete bine, a ee 
57 11 30 3 13 
16 1 6 fi 2 
SO Dn Wiles POR PE DL enti glo eee sear onent | a8 e eanee 
Tue | Geos ee DB) reas | oes Bs eee Ut ee, a 
2 1 sR Deas ste deta nearly 
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TABLE XV.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 






After Daily Hours Only 
—_—_——| After 














Overtime Rates by Region Monday to] Satur- Weekly | Sunday | Holidays 
Friday day Hours 
Number of Establishments.............+2.++ 69 69 9 78 78 
Straight Time 

ERMA GA HOA e Oars a elias einai aoke geval Inge Viele Ai Be 14 Tepe AP Rosy uy 5 5 
QUSH EO ON MIN CRU cae Abie biolegs iene one y cD Miaon AAU GER oh pbs Nideree haloes STi ed an Eeralt, B 

CU UATIO See Scr tigydiehe gee RN fete kuaitor ares aie Saber 9 TE reese 5 5 
Praitice ProvinGesy oes sae na etine eve wink oe ed 1 SOR | SRNR S| rede ne en TN ECLA 
Byiish (Colm bia .cuackqiowis ska eels be eateteis AEE (eo Pam eth Var ean Les AeA tae 9 Os 8 YER 8 re 

Time and One Half 

CRE LNBs sacs Sicha g BUMS alt sade Wo etn Re pe eu singe cee 52 44 (1) 9(2) 13 17 

TTS SOs eee Ne hie ehesal aval Peal ee 9 «dame tateue lade eam euale ital 11 1 J 3 

EAE ese ae te Ge tin cpeen ea ann atone elie zi 20 16 7(3) 10 At 

Prairie PLOVINCES. «ih ss sos pee w ols o aleate al eueceiele 8 8 1 Y, 2 

British Colm biden do. sy las ioe oelamieiele aediee- 13 0) 8 5 NN a ola ee ee ee it 

Double Time 

CORA eUenicai ee oie Shoe Asner SpBTe neti ta) tea eMRage rita lances jac ant ase FL opulence tt 37 34 

SCC lee ud oie Meanie ai Mger setiies ae eit signage ena t EIN A Pina 9 9 

CERT IO ite sk Mode sacar ale Ome aceite, sual epattel onda ics] eau aan wiohe’ APOC Me's Cult Seema 9 8 

Brae MOLONILICOS 5: tobi inet Nila Oise oee pe cerittetallg (etc minal eed ee aelhv | exec sta Sete il 6 

British Columbia....2.... cc. e cee e eee e seen ereers GPS, an BU aa 12 14 

No Information 
CTRL Ate eee Wes Genes pee wraldin ale blu" abe ta eit a ¢tel 3 PEAS haeana ee gt 23 22 





(1) Five plants gave time and one half for the first four hours of work on Saturday and double 
time thereafter. 

(2) Five plants paid time and one half after 48 hours, one of these operatiog on a 40-hour week, 
two on a 44-hour week and the remaining two on a 45-hour week. 

(3) Includes one establishment reporting time and one-third. 
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TABLE XVI.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE SHEET 
METAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


Norz.—Of the 78 establishments reporting, four did not give information on vacations with. pay. 


Initial | Maximum Vacation 
Vacation 

















Length of Service Required of One One Two 
Week Week Weeks 
Sr ee Ne el ea oh 
No Specified Service 
Sie OO Bat my Same etary eb PUMA ae eee Ah mada Silo 70 es eae eee nee ated a AS ON LAT 
Prairie Provinces BSS Pc hr nee Rin re my hot tire SE, 42 a anna eS) dpe A ey fC read ew, oh SALLE To PL 
ere COUT ate eter re nur cy esr te De Naan Ua) Me 3 ann: fA aT ial oe es wed A DIA, Hag 
Three and Six Months 
OSE GE oe. Sa ear SM la ct eh RU RRA yl os ira Re i i 2 2 ASE MIEEY sear: 
Ontario Wipes OR SORT ie tan Corel nk VOFEREO AP RT AS SULTANS sly) Aan nn We anil Riera Wate 1 Oe ICU yi Care Sh Be 
He CORE POUL RO VAIICOS & IACOCCA Oi, ag ot DU oo Mnaetann NM ar Cn 1 ba hag ot 3 Ve 
One Year 
OEMS ET SO aA IT 1), Apa fy yt SoA ARE RO NED Onda a are ee 70 38 2 
FEISTY 88 cop ee Silay Cee OR aL RUA lal CPS OR BAN a SO a ie ee ay 12 knees es heen 
BUTE A OT ee BAC BRR A ARIE ag DO NE eT Sa RI Re 36 DOS ESE) ea 
Be LATO EON INCES)) Sr Wee Me aru, Got id conta ieee heme did hare 8 2 1 
PSTD OUI Iae en amare ave ohn aN om eR cae ert 14 13 1 
Two Years 
Re BUG) Mie a en Sah sh ets uta ara) A; Sek eM ebine Nahe 4 Oe ee Le oe 7(2) 
PH oe Vere, tice eres ate LER cui eee nn Ih OTR pe ake talc een le 1 
EO aie en | Meena lbs tt att ie. mn One iets ways tee © Gahan U hei 2 
Be Or TOM TICes: Vue ame genet. eR en eT OG Wiha Marke ty ne 4 
Five Years 
INTEL TU OUST Sf 2 ace oes Alar APRN BCR AN RR VIN) IA ON eC AUP DMG c Weed Ns 2 
GRE CERI Se), cee SHES a MeN ot a eae MIN 0 oe 0 LR UNO TT IMCS it 6 
Ontario ln. PAS URE Te a Pap wists Fula ONE aie MRO Resa at date act Sie hfe oa ane aha AE Ree Wile 13 
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BoEA UES Ee CONSTI AMA ite chy esi nee mua tt) 2 25 wot NUN te ee TONG Lewis heals 1 
Ten Years 
5 RISE SO RSS So 5a Pe eh A ae aI ot lee ee OA Oe 0g SOURS Naat ea Ay 3 
RINSE oS Rb ie Srp or Ceara Vata ae ier OPT G eo eRe BID ee (2) UIA Ge: oll?) a 1 
GEOR Es, Soa OC RATED NB pM ah eC hot ete key aby Wa niece) MAD DIR RAD) 2 
40 34 
POCA WES A BSOINCGS! vous Sans eo tl Le me emicu sing Mew ey 74 z poe 
4 


(1) Reported only an initial vacation of two weeks. ; 
(?) Includes one establishment requiring three years of service. 
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TABLE XVII._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE SHEET 
METAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


Nore.—Of the 78 plants covered by this survey, one did not observe statutory holidays. 




























































































Number of Holidays Observed by Plants 
Total 
3 4 5 6 4 8 9 10 11 12 14 | Plants 
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Plants Paying for— 
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10 OE cai Tee epee Pete ay 9 rere Cee eS rica ork 2a) Sieh Di he al eee eee 1 
Total plants paying 
for one or more 

holidays ?...¢..:!- il 1 1 5 12 19 2 Be eee ee Pee ae ee 44 
Total Ses eat 
ing for holi- 

ee : EN SPAN UM Rea We ie Aa io ah 1 10 11 5 1 3 1 33 
Total plants ob- 

serving holidays. 1 1 1 6 22 30 ff 4 3 1 77 


An analysis of the 








current employment situation prepared by the 


Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 


of returns from the 
Dominion Bureau of 


CURRENT 


National Employment Service, reports from the 
Statistics, and other official information. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


A moderate cyclical and seasonal growth 
in employment is expected to take place 


The employment market in general shifted from a surplus 
to a shortage of labour during May. Nevertheless, because 
of immigration and student labour, the shortage will prob- 
ably not become acute during the coming season, except in 
some occupations. Employment will continue to expand 
until the beginning of October, according to a recent survey 
by the Department of Labour. Numerous wage increases 
were granted during the month of May, most of them with- 
out strike action. 


automobile manufacturing. shipbuilding, 
and rubber industries accompanied by 


at least up to the beginning of October, 
according to forecasts based on the opinion 
of leading business men of Canada. The 
increase will be slightly less than in 1947 
but the forecast foresees virtually full use 
of available manpower. The industrial 
distribution of employment is expected to 
remain relatively unchanged, although 
downward movements are forecast in the 
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greater than average gains in primary 
textiles, agricultural implements and elec- 
trical power plants. 

By the end of May the seasonal upswing 
of employment activity had gained con- 
siderable strength and operations were more 
advanced than at this time last year. 
Fewer men were seeking work at employ- 
ment offices than one year before. 


Improved weather conditions towards the 
end of the month had enabled construc- 
tion activity to increase rapidly and 
agricultural operations had largely picked 
up the slack caused by the late spring. 
Flood conditions in British Columbia, 
however, and in some sections of the 
Prairies, may completely block agricul- 
tural operations for the year. 

Negotiations between labour and manage- 
ment have been relatively peaceful during 
1948 and time loss due to strike action 
during the first four months was 61 per 
cent less than in the similar period in 1947. 
The main issue has been wage increases to 
offset the rising cost of living. A survey 
of recent agreements negotiated between 
employers and Canadian unions showed that 
at least 90,000 workers received wage boosts 
during May, and 84 per cent of the in- 
ereases were for 10 cents or more per hour. 


Agriculture 


Warm weather during the latter part of 
May helped appreciably to overcome the 
late spring start in farming operations. In 
the Prairies, an abnormally heavy demand 
had developed for extra shift workers so 
that seeding operations could be main- 
tained on a 24-hour basis. Although the 
demand was urgent it was only temporary 
and would largely disappear by the middle 
of June. The supply of workers in general 
was greater than in 1947 although severe 
shortages had developed in Alberta. 

In Ontario, demand for farm labour was 
steadily mounting. Local supplies of farm 
workers had largely been exhausted and, 
consequently special emphasis was being 
placed on immigration and the transfer of 
Western farm workers. Approximately 
2,300 Western haymakers have been 
requested for the coming season as against 
the 1,000 workers brought east in 1947. 

Immigration of Dutch persons for Cana- 
dian farms was well under way. By the 
end of the first week in June, almost one- 
third of the 10,000 persons scheduled to 
immigrate had arrived in Canada. Immi- 
eration of farm workers from displaced 
persons ‘camps Was also speeding up 
although at June 2 only 110 of the quota 
of 2,300 single farm hands had entered 
Canada. 

The extent of damage caused by flood 
conditions in British Columbia was not yet 
determined but, undoubtedly agricultural 
production will be severely affected. It 
had been estimated that 35 per cent of 
the strawberry crop has already been 


destroyed and the damage to the raspberry 
crop was not yet known. Because of the 
flood, the usual transfer of Prairie girls to 
British Columbia for berry picking may 
not be required this season. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


Industrial production was continuing at 
near capacity and employment was at 
record heights for the time of year. A 
slight gain in employment because of 
seasonal influences commenced during the 
spring months, although at April 1, the 
latest date of reporting, the uptrend had 
not yet begun. At the beginning of April, 
the index of industrial employment, as 
reported by firms with 15 or more 
employees, stood at 186°5 (Base 12625 
100), a drop of 2-4 from the March 


figure. The contraction reflected almost 
entirely the dropping off in logging 
employment. 


Increases in wages in manufacturing are 
approximately keeping pace with the rises 
in the cost of living. During March, the 
average hourly earnings of manufacturing 
employees paid on an hourly basis rose 
from 88-0 cents to 88-9 cents. Real 
earnings (earnings computed in relation to 
the cost of living) remained unchanged 
during March and at April 1, the index 
(1946100) totalled 103-1 after prelim- 
inary adjustments had been made to offset 
the effect of the Easter holidays on money 
earnings. 

The mining industry was undergoing 
slight seasonal expansion during May, due, 
in the main, to the absorption of university 
students. Demand in the nickel mines had 
overtaken supply and orders at employ- 
ment offices were being placed in clearance ; 
a number of men had already been trans- 
ferred from the Cape Breton area of Nova 
Scotia. Base metal mining was expanding 
although the demand was much lighter 
than at this time last year. Coal mining 
employment remained relatively unchanged 
during the month. There was little demand 
in the gold mining industry although there 
were openings for skilled miners. 

Negotiations were successfully concluded 
between the union and management in the 
nickel mines of Ontario and in the major 
metal mines in British Columbia during 
May and early June. The major coal 
operators had signed. agreements earlier in 
the year, although 300 coal miners were 
still out on strike in the Edmonton area. 
This left only one large mining field 
unsettled, that of the metal mines in 
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REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
Average: 1939=100 Seasonally Adjusted 
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Northern Ontario and Quebec. Negotia- 
tions were under way in these mines at 
the time of writing. 

In the manufacturing industries, expan- 
sion of employment had begun around the 
middle of April when extra help was hired 
seasonally in the food, beverage, pulp and 
paper, container, petroleum refining and 
sawmill industries. A slight decline 
occurred in secondary textiles before the 
industry began production on the fall line 
of clothing. Employment in rubber, 
leather, and aircraft manufacturing was on 
the decline; production had largely caught 
up with demand and inventories were 
accumulating. 

Lay-offs were fewer during May than in 
the previous months of 1948 and those 
which did occur were largely of a temporary 
nature. Material. shortages, particularly 
steel, were the main causes of lay-offs. 


Numerous labour-management agree- 
ments were reached in May and, in general, 
relatively little strike action occurred. The 
most notable feature of the month’s 
negotiations was the signing of agreements 
covering the major portion of the pulp and 
paper industry. 


The outlook in the construction industry 
brightened considerably as the value of 
contracts awarded recorded another sharp 
increase during May. Contracts awarded 
for the first five months of 1948 totalled 
$349-2 million in comparison to $253-7 
million in 1947—an increase of 38 per cent. 
There has been a decided shift in the type 
of construction contracts awarded. Resi- 
dential construction had shown over a 100 
per cent increase which more than made up 
for the decline in industrial contracts. 


Production of most building materials 
was considerably greater than at any time 
in the immediate past, and this, combined 
with the record volume of contracts recently 
awarded was creating a heavy demand for 
construction labour. Shortages of skilled 
workers had already developed in some 
sections of the country. Demand, however, 
was not expected to reach the proportions 
of 1948 since immigration was pouring in 
large numbers of workers. By June 2, 
approximately 100 construction tradesmen 
and 3,600 unskilled workers had arrived, 
the latter group taking up work on rail- 
ways and the hydro-electric power plant 
at Des Joachims. 

Most of the labour unrest in the con- 
struction industry in April was settled 
during May. Substantial wage increases 
were granted in practically all cases. 


Trade was benefiting from the general 
seasonal upswing. The usual spring buying 
had begun to stimulate retail sales .by 
March when recorded sales were 23 per 
cent higher than in the previous month. 
Nevertheless, consumers were becoming 
more cautious in their buying and the 
dollar value of retail sales was only 10 per 
cent higher than at this time last year. 
Taking into account the rise in prices, it 
was doubtful if the physical volume 
equalled that of 1947. 


The immediate effects of the removal of 
rental controls on commercial accommoda- 
tion in March were becoming apparent. 
Because of large rent increases, many firms 
were vacating premises. This temporarily 
boosted buying during the period of 
forced sales although a lull was expected 
before businesses were established in new 
quarters. Marginal firms, in some instances, 
were being forced out of business. 


The service industries during May were 
expanding in anticipation of a record year 
of tourist traffic. Hiring for tourist homes 
and summer resorts was largely completed 
during the month so that the majority of 
resorts will be able to open early in June. 
Although in Ontario some shortages of 
suitable help had developed, in general the 
supply was adequate to meet demand. 
University students provided the main 
source of supply. 

With the opening up of highway traffic, 
the shortage of auto mechanics again pre- 
sented a problem. Employment offices 
reported that although a fair number were 
available, qualified mechanics were difficult 
to obtain. 

Summer help was being hired in some 
sections of the public service although the 
number taken on was smaller than in war 
years. The over-all expansion in staff in 
the post-war years has cut down consider- 
ably on the need for temporary help. 


Employment Service Activities 


The month of May marked the general 
shift from a surplus to a shortage of 
workers. Demand had already overtaken 
supply in several industries, especially agri- 
culture and mining, and construction was 
expected to increase labour requirements 
substantially in the coming months. The 
seasonally unemployed had been absorbed, 
for the most part, by the first week in May. 
Student job-seekers temporarily added 
approximately 40,000 persons to the labour 
force, but by the latter part of May only 
1C,000 of these had not yet found jobs. 
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Since the beginning of April, unplaced 
applicants had fallen at an average rate of 
8,000 per week while almost 3,000 jobs were 
added each week to the number of vacan- 
cies remaining on file. By May 27, 
unplaced applicants stood at 131,000 and 
unfilled vacancies at 60,000 

The volume of placement work has 
increased sharply and recorded operations 
were almost 35 per cent higher in April 
than in March. Hirings increased in all 
main industry groups excepting logging. 
Average weekly placements during April 
totalled 14,000 as against 10,000 in March. 
Gains were most pronounced in the sea- 
sonal agricultural, construction and mining 
industries where increases of 90 per cent, 
84 per cent and 76 per cent respectively 
were recorded. ; 

Demand for women workers was slowly 
increasing and the ratio between jobs and 
workers at the end of May was now two 
to three. Among male workers the ratio 
was still only 2 jobs to 5 workers. How- 
ever, there were considerably more women 
in the labour market than one year ago. 
Unplaced applicants at the end of May 
were 6,000 higher than those at the com- 
parative period in 1947. Similarly, women 
claiming unemployment insurance at the 
end of April, the latest available date, 
were 5,000 more than in 1947, and only 
slightly less than in 1946 when reconversion 
difficulties were still hampering expansion 
in employment. The easing has been felt 
in the semi-skilled and unskilled indus- 
trial categories, where unplaced applicants 
at the April date were 55 and 58 per cent 
higher than one year before. Clerical, sales 
and service occupational groups indicated 
much smaller increases and, in some cases, 
declines took place. 

A period of readjustment which is not 
of a seasonal nature appeared to be in 
progress in the female labour market. The 
severe shortage of woman workers had 
lessened materially, especially in manu- 
facturing and to a lesser extent in the 
service occupations. The trend in female 
employment pointed to a more even 
balance between jobs and workers and it 
was probable that the employment situa- 
tion, for women will now correspond more 
closely to the general state of the labour 
market. 

National Employment Service was 
renewing its campaign for the placement 
of older workers. The necessity for the 
campaign was witnessed by the fact that 
50,000 persons over 45 years of age were 
registered for work at employment offices 
at the end of April, a number both numeri- 
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cally and proportionately greater than that 
of April, 1947. 

The campaign under way was two-fold— 
it was directed towards both the older 
worker himself and the employer. Employ- 
ment officials were giving special coun- 
selling to the older unemployed worker to 
enable him to “sell himself” to the 
employer. In Toronto, part of the office 
staff has been set aside exclusively for this 
work. In many cases, the workers so 
counselled had not required the follow-up 
placement work of the employment. offices 
but were able to secure employment 
through their own efforts. At the same 
time, through the medium of the press, 
the radio, and employer relations staffs, 
employers were being shown the value of 
employing the older worker, and, at the 
same time, the economic danger of a 
“blanket” discrimination against a group 
of workers which comprise almost one- 
third of the total working population. 

The tightening in the labour market has 
been accompanied by an increase in 
clearance of orders through the network 
of employment offices. Much of the clear- 
ance in 1948 had been in the executive 
and professional field, and in the skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations where local 
supplies had already been exhausted. 
Relatively little “block” clearance of 
orders was taking place and the majority 
of orders were for only one or two 
workers. The seasonal agricultural and 
mining industries offered the only signifi- 
cant exception to this and single orders 
here ranged as high as 650 for farmerettes 
for the Ontario Farm Service camps and 
200 for workers in the Sudbury nickel: 
mines. 

The majority of orders in clearance at 
the end of May originated im Ontario 
where labour shortages had developed 
earlier than in other parts of the Dominion. 
At the end of May, over 2,000 orders were 
in clearance in Ontario which covered 
vacancies for approximately 4,500 persons. 
This was more than double the aggregate 
number of orders in clearance in all other 
regions. Over 700 clearance orders from 
Ontario had already entered inter-regional 
lines. Some of these orders, however, 
would be duplicates since many were being 
cleared to more than one region. 

Following the general trend, claims for 
unemployment. insurance were falling off. 
At the beginning of May, 105,000 persons 
were signing the unemployment insurance 
register as against 136,000 one month 
before. 


Placement operations in executive and 
professional offices increased appreciably 
during April as the university graduates 
of 1948 began to enter the labour market. 
For the first time in 1948 the placement 
rate exceeded that of the corresponding 
period in 1947. An average of 63 place- 
ments were effected each week as against 
47 and 61 one month and one year before 
respectively. 

The level of unplaced applicants had 
remained relatively stable over the past 
six months and, at the end of April, the 
number on file totalled 2,398. 

Immigration in the executive and pro- 
fessional field is influencing labour market 
conditions and is responsible, to some 
extent, for the 27 per cent decline in 
unfilled vacancies over the past year. 
Nevertheless, demand for qualified profes- 
sional and, to a lesser extent, executive 
personnel was still in excess of supply in 
the majority of occupational groups. 

Placement of university students seek- 
ing summer jobs was largely completed 
by the end of May. Those who had not 
yet received work were being turned over 
to the local offices for placement through 
regular channels. 

Veterans seeking employment at the end 
of April were substantially fewer than at 
this time last year. This situation con- 
trasts to that in the general field where 
the number unplaced was still somewhat 
higher than that of the previous year. 
The decline in unplaced veterans occurred 
in all main centres except Vancouver and 
Victoria, where a heavy influx from other 
areas continued to keep registrations at 
a high level. The unemployment block 
im the Halifax area, however, was giving 
way and a drop of 3,000 had taken: place 
over the year. Placement of veterans 
during April averaged 3,000 per week, and 
at the month-end 37,000 remained on file. 
Forty-three per cent of those on file had 
been registered for less than 30 days. 


Regional Analysis 


The Maritime region experienced a pro- 
longed seasonal lull because of cold, wet 
weather during most of May. Job oppor- 
tunities increased slightly in New Bruns- 
wick although little improvement was 
noted in Nova Scotia. 

Agricultural work was very late through- 
out the Maritime region and demand for 
labour was generally light. The prospects 
for an average grain and potato crop were 
not good, while the outlook for hay and 


pasture crops was satisfactory. Warmer 
weather during the last week in May, 
however, was helping to overcome the late 
start and rapid improvement was expected 
to follow shortly. 

Many men were being employed in the 
fishing industry and fish packing plants in 
most districts were operating at capacity. 
No shortage of labour had developed to 
date. Landings of fish were higher than 
at this time in 1947 with a corresponding 
gain in landed value. The lobster catch 
was approximately equal to that of 1947 
but. values were somewhat lower. 


Construction work was more active 


particularly in New Brunswick where 
nearly all skilled labour will soon be 
employed, and _ several localities were 
anticipating labour shortages. Highway 
construction and repair work in Cape 
Breton this summer was expected to 


employ more than 1,000 men which should 
ease the unemployment situation in that 
area. 


In the Quebec region, seasonal hiring 
was rapidly increasing in tempo. ‘The 
annual logging drive, along with construc- 
tion and transportation activity employed 
thousands of additional men. Seasonal 
unemployment, by the end of the month 
was almost negligible in most areas. 

Crop conditions in Quebec were slightly 
better than one year ago when cash income 
from the sale of farm products totalled 
$295-8 million, the highest amount on 
record. The farm labour situation was 
again one of shortage and demand was 
strong for immigrant labour. Woods 
labour which had been unemployed in 
rural areas of Quebec was now being 
re-hired for the river drive while other 
loggers were accepting summer employ- 
ment in the United States logging camps. 

Hundreds of stevedores were hired in 
St. Lawrence river ports to ship pulpwood, 
paper, and grain. This work will continue 
until the closing of the inland waterways 
in November. The port of Montreal, 
however, was very quiet during May 
because of lack of foreign trade. The 
chief problem here was lack of dollar 
currency but this situation should improve 
when the European Recovery Program 
gets under way. 


In the Ontario region, employment was 
expanding and labour shortages had 
already developed by the end of May, 
especially in agriculture. However, in 
general, a fair balance still existed between 
workers and jobs and it was doubtful if 
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demand during the coming season would 
reach the heights of 1947. Reduced labour 
turnover was to a great extent responsible 
for the fewer jobs available. 

Cold and wet weather in Ontario during 
the middle of May retarded growth of 
spring crops but rapid crop improvement 
was taking place by the end of the month. 
The farm labour shortage of previous 
years had reappeared, and while many 
Displaced Persons and Dutch farmers had 
been placed in employment, the influx had 
done little more than keep pace with the 
exodus of regular farm hands to the cities. 

The volume of employment in manu- 
facturing was being well maintained. Many 
men were being hired as general factory 
labourers to replace farmers who had 
returned to agriculture. Others were hired 
as replacement staff during the summer 
vacation period. Heavy foundry labour 
was in short supply as was similar types 
of labour in building materials plants. 
Displaced Persons brought in for logging 
operations were being transferred to this 
type of work. Hamilton, Brantford, St. 
Catharines and New Toronto were the 
chief centres of the industrial demand. 


In the Prairie region, employment in- 
creased during May as improved weather 
conditions speeded up outdoor activities. 
Retarded seeding operations, accelerated 
construction activity, and the removal of 
the ban on road transportation, all con- 
tributed to the rapid expansion in 
employment. 

Because of the two to three-week delay 
in seeding operations in agriculture, an 
abnormally high demand for farm labour 
was created during May. Many farmers 
were working a 24-hour day to complete 
the first phase of their work and demand 
was heavy for extra tractor and machine 
hands to complete shifts. Such temporary 
labour was easier to secure this year than 
last because of the higher wages being 
offered. The general labour shortage 
caused by the rushed seeding operations 
was expected to’ ease off considerably in 
June when the seeding would be completed. 
Little or no seeding will be done in the 
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flooded districts of The Pas, and the 
Assiniboine basin east of Portage la Prairie. 

With the increase in construction activity 
during May, most of the skilled workmen 
had been absorbed and shortages of certain 
types of skilled labour were developing. 
Job opportunities for good unskilled labour 
were also more numerous. Over-all con- 
struction work was quite extensive, 
although some of the smaller cities and 
towns reported a considerable dwindling 
in housing construction. 


The Pacifie region suffered a severe 
setback during May because of flood 
damage in the Fraser, Columbia, Kootenay 
and Skeena river valleys. At the end of 
the first week in June the heat wave which 
was the primary cause of the flood was 
continuing with little relief in sight. Agri- 
culture, logging, and lumbering operations 
were seriously affected by the flood 
conditions. 

Thousands of acres of rich farm land 
in the Kootenay and Fraser river valleys 
were inundated and the destruction was 
continuous especially along the Kootenay 
river valley. In areas not unduly hampered 
by floods, seeding of cereals was late. 
Seeding in the Prince George area was 
general by May 24, but on Vancouver 
Island, the season was later than average 
and heavy rains had occurred. As a con- 
sequence, labour demand in agriculture 
was very low. . 

Logging and sawmill operations had 
been slowed down and in some instances 
closed because of flooded roads and wet 
conditions. The large logging industry on 
Vancouver Island, however, was working 
normally and a shortage of skilled men 
had developed. In the main logging dis- 
tricts; orders for men were low because of 
the threat of strike action developing 
shortly. 

The extent to which the flood condi- 
tions will affect the labour market will 
not be apparent for some time. Currently 
it has drawn hundreds of men, including 
troops, out of the labour market and they 
were now actively fighting the oncoming 
flood waters. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index rose from 151-6 for 
April 1 to 153-3 for May 1, 1948. Sub- 
stantial increases for meats and vegetables 
accounted for a major proportion of this 
advance. The food index mounted from 
186°8 to 191-2; apart from meats and 
vegetables, price changes were moderate 
with slightly lower citrus fruit quotations 
partially offsetting scattered advances in 
other food sub-groups. Increases for coal, 
coke and gas moved the fuel and light 
index from 121-3 to 122-7. The rentals 
index rose from 119-9 to 120-9. Changes 
in clothing and home furnishings were 
small when compared with those of the 
past few months. The clothing index rose 
fractionally from 172-9 to 173-6, while 
advances and declines in the home furnish- 
ings and services group balanced, leaving 
this index at 161-9. The miscellaneous 
item index likewise remained unchanged 
at 122-9. 

From August, 1989 to May 1, 1948 the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
52-1 per cent (from 100°8 to 153-3). 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


There were further advances in cost- 
of-linving indexes for the eight regional 
cities between April and May. Accounting 
for these increases were considerably 
higher prices for foods coupled with 
smaller gains for fuel and clothing. The 
semi-annual survey of rentals showed small 
increases in eastern cities, but little 
evidence of change in western centres. 
Composite city index point increases were 
as follows: Saskatoon 2-8 to 156-5, Mont- 
real 2:5 to 157-4, Vancouver 2-5 to 153-5, 
Saint John 2-2 to 151-5, Halifax 2-1 to 
148-3, Toronto 1-9 to 150-5, Edmonton 
1-6 to 148-1 and Winnipeg 1-3 to 147-6. 


Wholesale Prices, April, 1948 


The general wholesale price index rose 
1-6 points to 148-5 between March and 
April, 1948, reflecting increases in all of 
the eight component groups. In non- 
ferrous metals, higher prices for lead, 
solder and brass sheet supported an index 
gain of 3-4 points to 141-7, while the iron 
and steel products group rose 2:4 to 153-0 
due to higher quotations for cast iron scrap 
and car axles. Firmer prices for oats, 
barley, rye, bran, molasses and potatoes 
were responsible for a gain of 1-9 to 132-6 
in the vegetable products group. Textile 
products moved up 1:6 to 155-2 when 
firmer prices for cotton underwear, binder 
twine and rayon yarn overbalanced reces- 
sions in jute and burlap bag prices. An 
advance of 1-2 to 160-6 for animal products 
was due to upturns for hides and skins, 
steers, fresh and prepared meats and eggs. 
These outweighed declines in raw furs, 
hogs, calves and haddock. Strength in 
quotations for soda ash, borax, benzol and 
paint materials moved chemicals and allied 
products up 1:2 to 115-2, while non- 
metallic minerals rose 0-7 to 128-2 due to 
higher prices for coke, manufactured gas, 
plaster, sand, gravel and cement. The 
smallest increase was registered for wood, 
wood products and paper which advanced 
0-4 to 181-3, reflecting an advance in 
hardwood lumber. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale rose 3-0 to 141-2 between March and 
April, due to increases for both field and 
animal products. The rise of 3-7 points 
to 167-6 in the latter group index reflected 
firmer prices for livestock, hides and skins, 
eggs and wool, while a gain of 2-6 points 
to 125-5 for field products was due to 
advances in oats, barley, rye and potatoes. 


*See Tables’ F-1 to F-6. 
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CHANGES IN COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS, FIRST QUARTER OF 1948 
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(a) February, 1948 latest figure available. 


(b) Increase over year 1939. 


(ec) Increase over October, 1939. 
(d) Increase over August, 1939 not available in new series. 








Principal Group Changes 
December, 1947—March, 1948 


Increases: clothing, homefurnishings, food. 
Increases: miscellaneous, food. 
Decreases: fuel and light. 

Decreases: food. 

Increases: domestic services, clothing. 
Increases: food, clothing. 


Increases: beverages and tobacco, miscel- 
laneous. 

Increases: rent, clothing. 

Increases: miscellaneous, food. 

Decreases: taxes 

Increases: fuel and light, clothing. 


Decreases: food. 

Increases: food, fuel and light, clothing. 
Increases: clothing, fuel, housefurnishings. 
Decreases: food. 





CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS, FIRST QUARTER OF 1948 
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Principal Group Changes 
December, 1947-March, 1948 


Increases: animals and their products, non- 
metallic minerals, fibres, textiles and 
textile products. 

Increases: textiles, foods. 

Increases: building materials, wood and 
paper, fertilizer. 

Decreases, animal foods, chemical and 


technical goods. 
Increases: industrial products, semi-manu- 
factured, industrial raw materials. 


Increases: clothing, non-food consumers’ 
goods, raw materials. 

Decreases: foods. 

Increases: textiles, miscellaneous, foods. 


Decreases: metals. 

Increases: pulp and paper, vegetable products, 
textiles and fabrics. 

Increases: textiles, building materials. 

Decreases: industrial food products, fuel. 

Increases: cotton, meat, fish and eggs, mis- 
cellaneous, coal. 

Decreases: textiles other than wool and cotton. 

Increases: fuel and light, metals and metal 
products. 

Decreases: hides and leather products, foods. 








(b) February, 1948 latest figure available. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, May, 1948 


The time loss due to strike activity in 
Canada during May, 1948, was slightly 
lower than in the previous month and was 
only about one-ninth of the loss in May, 
1947. For the first five months of 1948 
substantial decreases were recorded in the 
number of strikes, the number of workers 
involved and the time loss in man-working 
days, as compared with the same period 
last year, the time loss for 1948 being only 
about one-third of that for 1947. 

In the construction industry there were 
five strikes in existence during the month, 
namely—plumbers and apprentices at 
London, Ont., carpenters at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., and painters at Regina, Sask., 
and two strikes carried over from April, 
plasterers at. Toronto, Ont., and carpenters 
and labourers at Cornwall, Ont. Settle- 
ment of four of these strikes was reached 
during May and the strike of plasterers 
terminated early in June. A strike of 
window glass and products workers at 
Windsor, Ont., which commenced on 
May 10 and was still unterminated at the 
end of the month, affected the construction 
industry in that locality to a _ certain 
extent. 

Preliminary figures for May, 1948, show 
22 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 3,214 workers, with a time loss of 
40,164 man-working days, as compared 
with 16 strikes in April, 1948, with 4,491 
workers involved and a time loss of 49,396 
days. In May, 1947, there were 47 strikes, 
involving 35,893 workers, with a time loss 
of 366,070 days. 

For the first five months of 1948, pre- 
liminary figures show 59 strikes and lock- 


workers 


outs, involving 18,950 workers, with a time 
loss of 423,093 days. For the same period 
last year there were 96 strikes, with 56,217 
involved and a time loss of 
1,337,055 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in May, 1948, was -05 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with -06 per cent in April, 1948; 
-47 per cent. in May, 1947; -11 per cent 
for the first five months of 1948; and -34 
per cent for the first five months of 1947. 

Of the 22 strikes recorded for May, 1948, 
two were settled in favour of the workers, 
two in favour of the employers, five were 
compromise settlements, and 13 were unter- 
minated at the end of the month. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on 
May 30, 1946; metal factory workers at 
Ottawa, Ont., February 24, 1947; soft 
drink factory workers at Edmonton, Alta., 
December 1, 1947; printing pressmen at 
Toronto, Ont., December 15, 1947; and 
bookbinders at Toronto, Ont., February 20, 
1948. 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


In Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the LaBour GaAzeTTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1948, and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 
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The number of work stoppages beginning 
in March, 1948, was 190 and 16 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 206 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 63,000 workers involved 
and a time loss of 228,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 190 stoppages which began during 
March, 25 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 60 over other wage 
questions; nine on questions as to working 
hours; 27 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 


64 on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and five were on questions 
of trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for April, 1948, show 
275 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 


month, in which 175,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
8,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for March, 1948, are 225 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 500,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 6,000,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA 


First Quarter of 1948* 


There were 311 industrial fatalities in 
the first quarter of 1948 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. In the previous three months 
there were 360 including 47 in a supple- 
mentary list. The accidents recorded are 
those which involved persons gainfully 
employed, during the course of or arising 
out of their employment and include deaths 
which resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

During the quarter under review there 
were seven industrial accidents which 
resulted in the death of three or more 
persons in each case. The most serious 
occurred at Hanna, Alberta, on February 28 
when the collision of a snowplough and a 
yard engine resulted in the death of an 
engineer, a snowplough foreman and four 
sectionmen. 

On February 7, the fishing boat Amaryllis 
foundered in a gale off Scarlet Point, 
British Columbia, with the loss of the 
Captain, the second engineer and the cook. 
On February 17 the fishing boat Louis 
Todd foundered in Wright Sound, British 
Columbia, as the result of a fire on board; 
the Captain and two members of the crew 
lost their lives. A heavy storm which 
occurred off Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, on 
March 5, resulted in the death of three 
fishermen. 

Three miners were killed at Britannia, 
British Columbia, when a slab of rock fell 
on them while engaged in drilling opera- 
tions on January 30. . 

On February 18, two linemen and a clerk 
employed by a power company were killed 
when the truck in which they were riding 
was struck by a train at Crabtree Mills, 
Quebec. 

At Ashcroft, British Columbia, on Feb- 
ruary 23, a locomotive toppled over after 
hitting a rock slide; the engineer, the fire- 
man and a trainman were killed. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, and certain other official sources. 
Newspaper reports are also used to supple- 
ment these data. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 61 was recorded in transporta- 
tion as compared with 53 in the previous 
quarter. Fatalities in steam railways num- 
bered 48 and there were 7 in local and 
highway transportation; comparative figures 
for the previous three months were 30 and 
6 respectively. 

There were 60 fatalities recorded in the 
manufacturing group of which 15 occurred 
in saw and planing mills, 14 in the iron, 
steel and products group, and 7 in the 
pulp, paper and paper products group. 
During the previous quarter 72 fatalities 
occurred in manufacturing, including 20 in 
saw and planing mills, 11 in the pulp, 
paper and paper products group and 10 in 
the iron and steel products group. 

Of the 57 fatalities in the mining group, 
47 were in metalliferous mining. In the 
previous quarter there were 37 fatalities in 
the mining group of which 28 were in 
metalliferous mining. 

The number of fatal accidents in logging 
decreased from 45 in the fourth quarter of 
1947 to 38 in the first quarter of 1948. In 
the same period fatalities in the construc- 
tion industry decreased from 53 to 31, in 
agriculture from 26 to 10 and in service 
from 38 to 23. 

There were 14 fatalities in fishing and 
trapping during the quarter under review, 
an increase of 8 over the figure in the 
previous quarter. 

The most important cause of fatalities 
was moving trains, water-craft and other 
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vehicles which caused 78 fatal industrial 
accidents during the quarter as compared 
with 105 in the previous quarter. 

Falling objects caused 60 deaths and falls 
of persons 50. Industrial diseases, infection 
and other causes resulted in 57 deaths while 
dangerous substances caused 32 deaths. 

The greatest number of fatalities was 


recorded in Ontario where there were 115. 
In British Columbia there were 79 and in 
Quebec 47. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 113 fatalities in January, 114 in 
February and 84 in March. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2. 
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TABLE I.—_STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 












































1948 1947 1946 1944 1939 
Series 
May April April April April April 
Labour Force— 

Civilianidabourtorce() beeen ees eee COO eat es 4,825 4,706 4,525 iV i 
Hmployed'@) ic gie tie af chon ce oo eae eyes C010) I este 4,669 4,565 4,326 i t 
‘Paidoworkers(]) visser aa sence ee eee: OOO eae ae 3,245 3,154 2,887 t Tt 
I ENO \ouee ce Oe BRN 2 rere, PEC Cc (0000) RR ee 2,416 2,334 2,081 t t 
Bemale (4) i. sec eee chie te rineete loess OOO Me ees 829 817 800 ir i 

Unemployed sia2 nc cava hr ee ests eee ONO ase ae 156 141 213 tT 7 

Indexion employment (2)iassce eee tee ek ee ete relen ee 186-5 180-7 168-9 180-5 104-9 

Unemployment in trade unions (3)............. OAS een ack 3-1 1-8 1-9 9 15-7 

Earnings and Hours— 

otal labourmimcomerc esis Coe en SOOOMOOO SR eeretcsde ss, pu ak Sees 475 408 t t 

Per capita weekly earnings...................-. $ 39-74 39-03 35-73 32-48 32-37 i! 

Average hourly earnings.............../.-.. Cents eh ek. 88-9 77:6 68-4 + T 

Average hours worked per week............ NOUNS |e ne oe 41-6 43 -2 44-4 7 tT 

Average real weekly earnings, index(*)...........]........-- 103-1 104-9 102-9 + tT 

National Employment Service— 

Unplaced‘applicants(®).q.-0. ys ge ete Novis ahs 193,799 181,354} 266,428 qi t 

Wnitilledivacancies(®)sea. 5. stare eae INOW bee a sem 38, 275 81,735 82,747 ir t 

Placements, weekly average..................... 16, 435 14,199 15, 387 16,402 il t 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Unemployment insurance claims............. No 105, 441 136, 356 103,291} 154,820 16, 406 + 
Balance wniun Gina cc oe eben eer OCU etiiord pasuiea opener de 371,290} 319,309 196, 294 T 
Prices— 
Wiholesale nnd ex(2)\s mes ccs, sorte cies belie eset 150-0 148-5 123-6 108-4 102-9 73-4 
Wostiotlivine index ©) eran wk i cereale rere 153°3 151-6 130-6 120-8 119-1 100-6 
Production— 

Industrial productionsndex()tern. aan cee ane ee ee 186-6 177-6 165-8 200-8 102-2 
Mineral production mdex (©) icant ace eimai iene 140-4 115-3 113-2 106:6 109-8 
Mamnuiacturiney an cex(®))sejeretm seieieiyves ora eael ete nmeeie Jey 195-9 188-8 175-2 222-4 100°8 

UISCETICI DOWEL Enos onic re tea ee 000 ksw.h.| 4,077,098) 3,733, 187] 3,727,377| 3,506,258) 3,277,198) 2,197,379 

Construction contracts awarded............. $000 |S ak eee 80, 800 52,911 75,919 27,696 12,303 

d PAV ag LOS EES ay pane en Mena enN Ga mean tania re ors CONS|Beeeucieere 170,785} 160,749} 142,240) 170,364 46, 254 

Steelimeotsiand castingsnc caste: sacs tet e LORS epee ce 264,266; 252,156] 247,519} 260,825 99, 752 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle............... No. 96,099 102, 577 94,615 87,748 93,525 57, 486 
DE oy aah AA DP RS me Dae eee ere Enno No. 397,090} 419,917) 417,881} 416,102} 793,327) 259,195 

i loursproductionn a screee ee a 000 bbl. 1,726 1,955 2,399 20207. 1,949 1,114 

ING 5 OMb Ae paste ile oie core acest onle tons| 388,500) 385,600) 369,490] 337,862} 286,350) 220,840 

Cement, producers’ shipments...........000 bbl.}.......... 1, 267 1,060 1, 002 394 209 

Automobpiules:and trucker dase ee No. 21,370 24, 243 22,404 16, 830 11,061 16,891 

OLS Ee a Tee A eles Hin ated a oan OZ |e else 286,065} 254,889] 238,216] 244,804} 406,795 

COD PERS e har oer sae esos calm ae robin ee OOO be Saee see 41,830 40,484 31, 887 45, 240 49,760 

RSAC ERR reas Se aster Mes Re rae 0 Ora omaha OOO be seen ees 25, 690 25, 850 30, 864 25,270 30, 648 

INI Cle leer en where wh as CMe tm ce Oar OOO: bai area ae 26,390 20,043 18,480 23,161 18,444 

LAING ST AC chase chen aad chro th sate ated eta OOOM bs een ae ae 39, 188 36, 341 41,595 43,359 29,419 

(Sal PRR AS her etwas Mae cytes ayer byers 000 tons ia08 1, 603 851 1,588 1,236 912 

Dis tribution— 

Retatlisaleshindex aciistedi tO) were ere cc rete iin oerericiere ree 251-1 228-8 211-7 176-3 103-4 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(6).............]....20.05. 284, 4 268-8 238°5 173-7 97-7 

Trade external, excluding gold............... $000) Ga eeerce 428,000} 419,000} 341,028} 424,167 92,895 
Imports, excluding .gOld)ca- sae ee aril S000 eee 226,700} 225,611 160, 765 137, 487 41,908 
Exports; excluding POld accusam teenies $000 282, 283 212,337 190, 864 178,488 282,891 50,311 

Railways— 

Revenue freight.............--. OOORonmlesiee a eee 4,685,721] 4,971,791| 4,155,976] 5,342,089) 1,957,396 
Car loadings, revenue freight(’).......... cars 298,912} 301,477 295, 323 260, 244 272,724 171,595 
Banking and Finance— 

Commonissocks index (6)cn. peices eee 116-5 109-1 104-8 125-1 79-3 87:7 

Breterred Stocks) Index), ee sence rie eee 147-U 144-2 153-1 157-8 118-7 95-2 

Bond yields, Dominion, index(§).............-..- 95- 96-5 84-8 84:3 97-3 96-3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts........ $000| 6,445,560] 6,861,385] 6,043,233) 5,774,660) 4,561,260) 2,473, 03 

iBankloans-weurrent,) DUDIIC. ste omen ers SOOO eer teesiatecee 1,851,330] 1,581,200} 1,113,796 866, 977 814, 103 

IMOnGy-SUDDIVteast ce ee eee eee ene SOOO ne ee ere ieee tee 7,694,085] 7,189,849] 5,441,220) 2,775, 853 

Circulating media in hands of public......... SOOO IS ee tint ee Bes 1,072,978] 1,045,972 892,910} 236,730 

INEPOSILSs NOCICE Meee eeeOn esl era S000 meee 3,951,001) 3,637,279| 3,237,508) 2,253,672) 1,696,974 

Deposits paeman cls. venocsaneoenne nee O00 || ka soe 2, 223,077| 2,166,166] 2,178,508} 1,987,390} 715,599 

OCCT y ee ane Utrera ee haiteh ease ee tay dca SSO Viicn cite meas 6 474,146) 817,662) 727,861) 307,249) 126,549 














Nors.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

{ Comparable statistics are not available. 
March 1, 1947 and February 23, 1946. 
1948, 1947. 1946, 1944 and 1939 respectively. 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of February 21, 1948, 
(2) Base 1926=100. 


(3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending March 31, 


of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 


(6) Base 1935-1939=100. 
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(7) Figures are for four weeks periods. 


(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 


(5) First of month. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
22a ia i 
Utilities, 


Agricul- Finance, 

ture, eles . Services | Supple- 
Logging, | Manu- | Construc- é stanane (which | mentary Total 

Fishing, facturing tion bation: includes | Labour 

ee as Govern- | Income 

ining Trade ment) 

1946—Average............ se 144 25 112 94 21 433 
»-1947-—Average!....-.:.. 42 174 34 131 106 24, 509 
1946—March.............. ero 142 19 106 90 20 412 
1947—January............ 39 161 |- 23 121 100 Bag 466 
Hebruaryo. teancsnn 38 163 25 123 101 22 472 
ian Wied feet ws ee 37 165 25 124 102 22 475 
Vas) g AER AT Ree TRA Lt Ree ao 166 28 124 102 22, A475 
1 Rea Ue ea been 36 169 St 128 103 2a 490 
QUO Sc Pascatl ty ges. F 40 171 35 131 106 23 506 
UL itera ee Sore 42 175 39 So 108 24 521 
LAUSUSE Satan eee cd 45 177 40 133 109 25 529 
September......... 45 181 41 135 109 25 536 
OGtD DOEe. hs eee A8 185 42 137 109 26 547 
November......... 50 188 40 139 110 26 553 
December. . 45.3... 48 187 oo 140 109 25 541 
1948—January............ 48 185 30 138 108 25 534 
Bebriary en. cic 48 190 30 138 _ 108 26 540 
VEAP C eget sp Se ee, 43 187 29 139 110 25 533 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 






Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 





Aggregate Average as 100 p.c. 
Ne eg Weekly |Weekly Salaries and 
Geographical and ployees Payrolls | Wages Reported at Employment Aggregate Weekly 


Reported 




















Payrolls 









Industrial Unit Reported Bt 
at Apr. 1, A 1 
1948 tod * | Apr. | Mar.| Apr. | Apr. | Mar. Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
1, 1948]1, 1948]1, 1947]1, 1948/1, 1948)1, 1947/1, 1948]1, 1948}1,1947 


a 


(a) PROVINCES 


Maritime Provinces....... 











128,973] 4,587,104 


eeeeresoe 


Prince Edward Island.........-- 3, 460 99,279| 28-69] 28-29] 29-99} 152-8) 159-9 
Nova Scotia. ......--.2se-eee ees 72..351| 2,588, 844| 35-78] 35-42) 32-52} 100-7 100-7 
New Brunswick.........--.++++: 53, 162| 1,898,981] 35-72) 35-78) 34-41) 118-8 128-5 
Quebec... .......-. ee eee eee tenes 566, 263/21, 282,475| 37-58} 38-16) 34-34 119-1] 122-9 
Ontario. ............ eee eee eee eee $30,956/33,342,136| 40-13} 40-84) 36-38 122-6) 123-6 


Nine Leading 


Industries........... 







eceeeeee 


221,386 







MANITODA osc eye leieleie ce sls wclgeleicts 100, 334] 3,841,239] 38-28 38-62) 35-92} 121-2] 120-8 
Raskatchewall eves octets cape be ie 42, 403] 1,614, 735) 38-08] 37-98) 35-53) 116-6 115-9 
PNR BEC MOD URUEGUe eae OI ELA IES SS 78, 649| 3,181, 907| 40-46] 39-50} 36-96} 134-0 131-7 
British Columbia................ 182,242] 7,472,643] 41-01] 41-53] 38-26 141-2) 139-4 
CANADA oe cs Gate. 1,929,820/75,322, 239) 39-03) 39-50 35-73] 122-1] 123-7 
(b) Crtres 
Montrose foie nc inus silos ns efeleirisi 282, 874|10, 626,193) 37-57 38-23) 34-58} 126-4] 126-9 
Quebec City.......e cece eee e cece 29,025 932, 831| 32-14] 32-99) 29-70 116-4] 116-8 
OTOUGO Mee te titecle wicuetsislsislsials) siolsiaais 264, 335|10, 475, 897} 39-63 40-26] 36-06] 127-9} 128-0 
ELA Wa hatlan ata een auaiale miacayelelatets 24,729|  824,777| 33-35] 34-20) 31-10) 122-2 120-3 
ARIMIEGD s be ae avele Wie eloiclotevatsr ee are ects 63, 503| 2,629,304} 41-40 41-50} 36-67} 117-4] 116-7 
WAN GSOR eee calc mbelesevatcials.elele eleneleie's 37,977| 1,780,191} 46-88 49-92) 43-08] 116-5} 116-6 
Winnipeg? ........0eeesceececccees 65,193] 2,316,196} 35-53 35-73| 32-85] 126-1] 124-9 
WW ANCOUV CLiaretae, / eitniclsletejere wicvele srarete 84,549] 3,288,878] 38-90 39-54} 35-88] 158-8} 158-9 
ata Kea eis cic tete ciate leiers ctstele ee layerets 92,933| 753,299) 32-85} 33-92) 32-73) 127-2 124-9 
rin GCOUM A techie are nicl sl suatetsiorstens 14,706} 512,490] 34-85) 34-43] 82-86) 135-0 144-2 
Ser OrOOKG dais sere sc stersierlele sjeleneve sins 10, 683 338, 646] 31-70] 33-88] 29-43 118-3} 116-7 
PRTC) EVLVCLS hie ale crerel aren ollele oi okere ce 10, 278 391,121} 38-05} 39-56] 32-98 124-1) 121-8 
Kitchener-Waterloo............--- 20, 623 776, 763| 37-66] 38-11] 34-48) 135-3 135-6 
Too LOT Me eae Se ale ioten ol ve iets aber 25,411] 956,106] 37-63] 36-82) 32-82} 141-9 142-6 
Fort William-Port Arthur......... 11, 444 468, 560| 40-94] 42-51) 37-68 79-3] 78: 
PEPIN A rain ncitielsiels si -bs/sisls;sie> eleiele 2 10, 587 368, 364| 34-79] 34-84] 31-68 125-3} 124-2 
SaslcatOone meiocis asics sis stares sieiers se76 ole 253,513] 34-67| 34-29) 31-14 140-0} 139-0 
Gal eary eee cs icleieisielsieinis/ sens) oteeuevereje 20, 563 769, 423| 37-42] 37-06) 34-06 129-1) 129-7 
EG INON COM ae orcs sale bis inieinle eeie eters 20, 229 718,217] 35-50] 35-79) 32-49 145-5} 145-8 
VTCEORIA et ee ela ne eisete alatehelatayerete.s 13,280] 491,874] 37-04] 38-84] 34-33 152-2} 149-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

MaIMILACCULING 3 .)-(oe alas celeielsisiciols isles 1, 057, 623]41, 864, 488] 39-58) 40-23) 35-98 120-1} 120-6 
Durable Goods(!)............... 498, 448/20, 863, 980} 41-86 42-85] 38-59] 118-0] 117-5 
Non-Durable Goods............. 531, 172/19, 747, 425] 37-18) 37-58 33-38} 121-4] 122-9 
Electric Light and Power........ 28,003) 1,253,083] 44-75 44-95| 40-68] 137-4] 136-6 
TOSPING ela. Waeyeh ore « otolel sine ieieiaia'e siecs 83, 895] 3,421,992] 40-79 39-94] 36-61] 174-5] 2384-6 
AMET BON eee oleracea carers ferats visie 79, 440| 3,834,933] 48-27] 47-78) 43-17| 95-4) 93-1 
@ommiuUnications.|. .h.\c-ecee wees s 46,167| 1,697,439] 36-77] 36-39] 34-02) 175-4 172-9 
Mransporta tion nelle cele aeie aes eats 171, 355| 7,929,742} 46-28] 46-24) 44-40 134:1] 134-4 
Construction and Maintenance..... 169,757| 6,277,202] 36-98] 38-46] 33-66) 93-7 92-8 
BarViCes (2) nace adele lets aleve orcas 64,546] 1,657, 151] 25-67| 25-87) 23-25) 138-0 137-5 
UT Lee My eyerde ase cra revel tia ela sievelalsteyese 257,037} 8, 639,292} 33-61] 33-81} 30-83 137-3] 185-2 

Eight Leading 
Industries» .6). 5 bo see o's 1,929,820|75,322,239| 39-03) 39-50) 35-73 122-1) 123-7 
In ANCe MMe lots crieicie cto yates tovenet ate ayers 83, 769| 3,230, 074| 38-56) 37-59] 36-96] 137-1 137-0 





2,013, 589/78, 552,313 


eeeceoceae 














Sirah DR LO x Sein ne Re ees Fad it ne a Cth ARIE nce oy 


(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


. 


industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 
(2) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry cleaning plants. 
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metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


TABLE C-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1 ,1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


88—=$=$=“$=“=“$@$MRRBSB9S$@SS39SSSS eS 


Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of 








Index Numbers of 











Average Average 
Year and Month 
Weekly Weekl 
Employ- ngercente bes Salaries | Employ- Pagans a bates i Salaries 
mane eekly alaries | ond Worcel ent eekly alaries |. 1d Wages 
Payrolls jand Wages Payrolls jand Wages & 
$ 

Jue BOS Reeatenet tse nts Nae 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
AD RAL PULOA DG oaaeeh ye oelts ecaeel | 115-8 144-1 126-7 32-00 126-7 158-7 127-3 32-55 
ADT gil el 94 Gee air Wek antl ah 110-6 139-1 128-6 32-48 110-1 138-7 128-4 32-82 
Ser 194 7s cere eh rhe on a cae 118-5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
1G 6% ed VR EY Wee iy sR Ta ORD 118-3 160-6 138-7 35-03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35-34 
Mars lel O4 Tepe ey) Oe eee 118-1 163-0 141-0 35-61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35-81 
MSD Teta LOA Fisk, ee reel tar aes A! 118-3 163-9 141-5 35°73 116-3 160-8 140-7 35-98 
IMS Vain LOA Tete whee ec eo To, 117-6 163-7 142-1 35-89 116-5 162-7 141-8 36-27 
DUNO ML POL (om ime en neta Gnas 120-8 168-5 142-6 36-00 117-6 165-9 143-3 36-64 
JULY TA PLOL hte tn neu qi ears 124-1 173-8 143-2 36-15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36-47 
PA a cele 1 G47 meena sion Suen |e 126-1 178-6 144-7 36-53 120-5 171-5 144-6 36-97 
epee Le eLOs ee Mee EE TR 126-5 180-3 145-6 36-76 121-0 173-3 145-3 37-16 
COU OA 7cr ym: hin rap aang 127-6 184-9 148-1 37-39 121-2 177-5 148-8 28-04 
INOW TW OST ns ith Pergo ade oat 129-5 189-7 149-7 37-79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
Wecenl yon Od Fate arial ork te Vo 1380-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
Janel eT 9S ah Ca, Sache 126-9 178-4 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
BG Re TN LOAR Mayes. wie OMe lire 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
Mar plea lo¢se ey a Wee Geach 123-9 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
JN 6) A (eT CE 5 ee i a 122-1 184-8 154-6 39-03 120-1 183-3 154-8 39-58 


TABLE C-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECON OMIC AREAS 


(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








=] 
a 
2g ic g | 34 
oO ° 
3.5 3 £- s rr £ 
ce E =| . ‘g Ss ) 
s & Oe & ey = 
Ay Zi AA = a < 
ADE hls PON SO? OV il Meee ten [Mee ae | Cana, SO TN PSE ENMU OME ques pee MMT aaet 
Apri Aha lacie oc eal pada ah a a te a ee ESO sae ee Narrated a 
Apr. 1, OP OO: Un waatehecagenas [pene wane. amma 83s SMT oho Severe ender bee nr 
Apres A POD Sin Sapo Mane tN age SOF Queen kia oe aebet a | Moularlaaes 
Apr. 1, Sr TA a es eee bec ie Rg PS CUM POR et A Rebeka PU AC 
Apr. 1, 2 SLOS A TEN Vee Mine eo 5 BGAN he eM 
Apr. 1, ‘0 |103-6 90-5 89-4 | 89-2 | 87-4 | 91-0 
Apr. 1, -9 | 99-7 82-3 91-7 | 88-9 | 91-9 | 95-8 
Apr. 1, -9 {111-8 98-4 96:7 | 94-8 | 94-4 1101-2 
Apr. 1, -3 1135-6 119-4 116-7 {113-3 |106-6 |128-5 
Apr. 1, *2 1155-6 135-3 127-2 |125-5 |112-9 |139-4 
lAprp le *6 |171-3 150-8 135-3 |133-1 |121-7 |147-6 
IN -5 |177-3 162-4 142-6 |1389-2 |130-3 |156-0 
Apr. 1, -9 1180-5 169-2 141-2 |137-3 |132-2 |153-2 
Apr. 1, -9 1168-8 166-0 146-8 |141-5 |186-3 |161-6 
Janeee te -0 1169-4 172-4 158-3 |151-3 |148-4 |175-4 
Feb. 1, -7 1168-0 165-2 154-6 |148-3 [142-9 |171-7 
Mares “4 1148-9 164-4 155-4 1149-5 |145-2 {171-1 
Apr. 1, ‘7 1153-3 174-4 155-3 |149-1 |145-5 /171-1 
May 1, *6 {151-7 165-7 155-7 {148-9 |147-2 |171-5 
June 1, -5 1165-8 168-2 161-9 |152-4 |157-7 |179-1 
July 1, -5 1179-4 172-2 167-3 |155-7 |162-5 |187-8 
Aug. 1, -6 1183-9 180-1 172-1 |159-1 |167-5 {194-8 
Sept. 1, -2 1184-7 177-3 172-1 {158-5 |168-0 {195-4 
Oct. 1, *8 {188-2 179-2 166-8 {155-7 {163-1 {186-1 
Nov. 1, *8 |193-3 184-9 170-1 {160-7 |168-0 |185-9 
Dec. 1, -6 1192-3 192-0 171-7 |161-8 |168-4 |189-0 
Jan) ls -7 {181-9 188-2 166-2 |156-3 |159-0 |186-0 
Feb. 1, 189-3 {179-9 177-4 156-4 {152-6 [148-3 |167-4 
Mar. 1, 188-9 |171-0 173-4 158-4 |150-6 |147-7 |177-2 
Apr. 1 186-5 |165-2 160-2 159-8 |151-1 |148-6 |180-2 
Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at April 1, 1948..| 100-0] 6-7 2-8 | 29-3 | 43-1 | 11-5 | 5-2] 2-2] 4-1 





Norr.—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


Industries 


Manufacturing............-.0:seeeee reer 
Animal products—edible.......-.++++++> 
Fur and products....-..-.s+-++eeeeteeeee 
Leather and products........--++++++++ 

Boots and shoes......--+--+++eeeeees 
Lumber and its products......---+.++++: 
Rough and dressed lumber......-.-- 
FWurniture scooter cis cvs ste ogee ole ooo ae 
Other lumber products.......--.---- 
Plant products—edible.......-+++++++++: 
Pulp and paper products......--++-++++++ 
Pulp and paper. .......--eeee reer 
Paper products. ......-++e+eeeeeeeeee 
Printing and publishing 
Rubber products......--+-:+eeeeereceeee 
Textile products.....-..-.s++eeeseeeseeee 
Thread, yarn and cloth 
Cotton yarn and cloth........-+-+-+- 
Woollen yarn and cloth.........++++- 
Artificial silk and silk goods........-. 
Hosiery and knit goods.......,-.++-- 
Garments and personal furnishings. . . 
Other textile products..........-++-- 
TID LSAC COR ee ee cla tote apete areteis ieKehnic neers 
Beverages. c..cecsete cs cesar erence: 
Chemicals and allied products 
Clay, glass and stone products......----: 
Electric light and power.....----+++++++- 
Electrical apparatus......+--.-eereereees 
Tron and steel products.....----+sseeeee: 
Crude, rolled and forged products.... 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..... 
Agricultural implements......-.--+-- 
Land vehicles and aircraft.........-- 
Automobiles and parts.......--++++: 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...... 
Heating appliances. .....-..----.++++> 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)...-. 
Foundry and machine shop products. 
Other iron and steel products......-- 
Non-ferrous metal products.......--++++- 
Non-metallic mineral products.......---- 
Miscellaneous.......-----eseeeceeesreets 


Metallic oreS.....-- eee eee eee r rere eeeteee 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...... 


Communications............-.-¢0eser eres 
WM olegraphs, . des in'e once cece cece eee pels as 
Telephones. .u a+ eee we lens ee oa 


Transportation............--.-+sseeerte ees 
Street railways, cartage and storage..... 
Steam railways .....-.--seee cece eee: 
Shipping and stevedoring.......-.-+++++> 


Buildin ghee ees eee cles in cerry 
Highway. ...... 20. eecsnesneosesce arenes 
Ibe hvnie eee Unen gaououno sa cHocobUnDEe 


ServiCS...8.- ace sc dsc ss Sow eels s eee cee creee 
Hotels and restaurantS.......-+-s+eeeee: 
Personal (chiefly laundries)........+---+- 


BimbAMa CO ein be cies Seth wre tier saree elole earners 
Banks and trust companies.......+..++-- 
Brokerage and stock market operations. . 
Tnsuran CO ec slo chelelorele clots «1s she ceieveyoielatslope irene 


Nine Leading Industrfes...........----+-+-- 
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Number 
of 
Employees 
Reported 


1,057,623 
42,322 
4,002 
31, 697 
19, 903 
78, 104 
45, 542 
15, 951 
16, 611 
55, 085 
111, 751 
48,497 
21,774 
41, 480 
23,735 
160, 833 
60, 206 
22,718 
15, 887 
16, 223 
26, 795 
56,791 
17,041 
9, 945 
17, 897 
42,173 
21,125 
28, 008 
52,777 
295, 937 


83,895 


79,440 
23, 812 
41,060 
14, 568 


46,167 
8, 123 
37,476 


171,355 
57,999 
90, 405 
22,951 


169,757 
84, 222 
50, 056 
35, 479 


64, 546 
42,278 
22, 268 
257,037 
188, 142 
73, 895 


1,929,820 


2,013,589 


Aggregate 


41,864,488 








Index Numbers 
Based on June 1, 1941 
as 100 p.c. 


Average 
Weekly Salaries and 
Wages Reported at 


Weekly 
Payrolls 
Reported 





Employment 





















































1, 679, 844 
149, 949 
922, 503 
553, 216 

2,663, 291 

1, 628, 144 
521,191 
513, 956 

1, 868, 527 

. 5,010, 709 


Gos Co ho co rea bOI 


12, 955, 744 
1, 832,753 
1, 265, 145 

818, 893 
5, 040, 998 
2,118, 417 


928, 144 122 
298,310 132 
517, 635 88 
360, 632 98 
1, 898, 234 103 
2,144,013 111 


720, 879 
600, 254 


3,421,992 


como De IO AMO AOWOAARAIASSIGIAGAG 


3,834,933 48 

1, 152, 498 54 

2,049, 611 80 
632, 824 120-4 


1,697,439 
317,484 
1,358, 923 


7,929,742 
2,412,385 
4,613, 958 


903,399 103-9 
6,277,202 92-5 
3,301, 504 118-4 


1, 684, 203 
1, 291, 495 


1,657,151 
1,018,357 
638, 794 


8,639,292 
5, 708, 580 
2,930, 712 


15322, 239 
3,230,074 
1, 562, 132 

171, 985 
1,496, 007 


78,552,313 


TABLE C-5.—_SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 











Industries 
Men 
No. 

ManutacCuringd. ices cc oie cet eon 822, 463 
Animal products—edible....................- 35,031 
Mir ancproducta, secu seetn dh Mos. oh pasion ees 2,588 
Reathenandiproducts sane tie een eae 19, 591 
iBYOCORNS EAeVO | TINO SSs6 65 ony Sone aah Ab onwee 11,503 
Durmiber’and products: ¢. 73 cce veune stedeenes 71,686 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 43,070 
HUIMItUre Mpa is eee. Oe oe eas ae 14,391 

Other lumber products................+. 14, 225 

Plant products—edible................0.000: 37,657 
Pulp/and paper productsa. 2-2... ..0 «se ee 89, 959 
Bulpian dipapersn ence tence ne ee 46,104 

Paper products: 0 ot v2.3 don. sc a 6 HERE e+ 14,093 
rinvingyandspulolishinges ss qaeadeee ets 29,762 
Rubber products vets. ee eee ee ear 17, 661 
Mex tilomroducts Mma tener nasie ce ae ee. 73,046 
Whread. yarniand clothuess...taesee les 37,175 
@otronyarnand clothere soe ce soe 13,780 
Woolleniyar and cloth. 3.0.0). ..02.. 45. 9,074 
Artificial silk and silk goods............. 10, 657 
iElosionysandakmibrcoodsades waco 9,515 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 17,045 

Other textile products)... 45... /es.-0-<. 9,311 
FODACCO Pert Pate ee ei Sere iy atone 4,415 
BEVeraces nee nae ey ie tate nL eh 15, 604 
Chemicals and allied products............... 32, 265 
Clay, glass and stone products............... 18, 505 
Blectric lightand powers... 0:0... ..0ec 5 sce 24,589 
Blectricaliapparatusim asst. sie itses 37,261 
[rontandsstecleproducts) 4.2 eae eee 274, 828 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 37,354 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 26, 148 
Agricultural implements................. 17, 583 

Land vehicles and aircraft............... 105, 938 
Automobiles and parts. ................-. 39,767 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 21,502 
Heating-appliances’: pass c eases. 7,170 

Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)......... 11, 150 
Foundry and machine shop products..... 8, 419 

Other iron and steel products............ 39,564 
Non-ferrous metal products.................- 42,362 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 13, 590 
Miscellaneous tase eit eter ae tere rn cement 11, 825 

PGS Chine ree ie arin oh aes ee tee 82,225 
LoD PPV TTAB OY as 2s Se aah a ae ee 17,824 
Goalie eee nen te eee stee ea ao ke lan 9 ee 23, 590 
Metallictores a6) a tlet ne tides tte Okt aa eee 40, 250 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......... 13, 984 
Communications. caccsc ttacnuetten cs ernsas ken 21,817 
elena hs seer eee ena coe ce a seek ee 6, 559 
ehelephonesa tec xc usechee rae ree ee ee eee 14, 838 
Transportation............... 1, UUs en Pal 160,690 
Street railways, cartage and storage......... 53, 897 
Steam railway operation.................006- 84, 806 
Shipping and stevedoring...............-..-- 21, 987 
Construction and Maintemance............... 165,888 
Buil dingare stews ae eee alas eared cients 81, 849 

Ta Eada SFR RR WE eine IR Se SAI eae ORAL 48, 686 
UST Wa yreeene Ace eho eae eee it ne chain 35, 352 
SOrviCesa es eas tie Cheha eee ete a eae 30,959 
Hotelsiand restaurants... 2.0. «0.10 oose nena 21,276 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................. 9, 688 
PTR OMe oe ee hee he tare niin Se aioe 155,289 
HBS it OS art ALI NE OA ne EAN A ee 98, 444 
Wiholesalerguaccrce tects ace ee mek eine ake 56, 845 
Eight Leading Industries...................... 1,517,155 
CARA IRCCS tc eee air Seer eines ls a 44,233 
Banks and trust companies.................. 22, 847 
Brokerage and stock market operations...... 2,426 
INSUTANCO ee cetera oie ke Se cee ie wie bticeis teins 18, 960 

AU Ima ustries igen cet eae ee san oe cents 1,561,388 


Apr. 1, 1948 Mar. 1, 1948 | Apr. 1, 1947 
Women ; Men ) Women| Men ; Women] Men , Women 
No. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

235,160 | 77-8 22-2 | W7-4 22-6 | 76-9 23-1 
7,291 | 82-8 17-2 | 82-5 17-5 | 81-7 18-3 
1,414 | 64-7 35-3 | 64-3 35:7 | 65-1 34-9 
12,106 | 61-3 38-2 | 61-6 38-4 | 61-0 39-0 
8,400 | 57-8 42-2 | 57-3 42-7 | 57-6 42-4 
6,418 | 91-8 8-2 | 91-7 8-3 | 91-6 8-4 
2,472 | 94-6 5-4 | 94-5 5-5 | 94-5 5:5 
1,560 | 90-2 9-8 | 90-1 9-9 | 90-7 9-3 
2,386 | 85-6 14-4 | 85-6 14-4 | 85-5 14-5 
17,428 | 68-4 31-6 | 67-4 32-6 | 68-1 31-9 
21,792 | 80-5 19-5 | 80-0 20-0 | 79-6 20-4 
2,393 | 95-1 4.9 | 94-9 5-1 | 94-0 6-0 
7,681 | 64-7 35-3 | 64-3 35-7 | 62-5 37-5 
11,718 | 71-8 28-2 | 71-0 29-0 | 71-6 28-4 
6,074 | 74-4 25-6 | 74-6 25-4 | 73-7 26-3 
87,787 | 45-4 54-6 | 45-2 54-8 | 45-3 54-7 
23,031 | 61-7 38-3 | 61-4 38-6 | 61-9 38-1 
8,938 | 60-7 39-3 | 60-1 39-9 | 60-6 39-4 
6,813 | 57-1 42-9 | 57-2 42-8 | 58-8 41-2 
5,566 | 65-7 34-3 | 65-2 34-8 | 64-7 35-3 
17,280 | 35-5 64-5 | 35-6 64-4 | 37-1 62-9 
39,746 | 30-0 70-0 | 30-2 69-8 | 29-3 70-7 
7,730 | 54-6 45-4 | 54-2 45-8 | 53-2 46-8 
5,530 | 44-4 55-6 | 45-3 54-7 | 44-6 55-4 
2,293 | 87-2 12-8 | 86-3 13-7 | 86-1 13-9 
9,908 | 76-5 23:5 | 76-4 23-6 | 73-9 26-1 
2,620 | 87-6 12-4 | 87-4 12-6 | 86-9 13-1 
3,414 | 87-8 12-2 | 87-9 12-1 | 88-3 11-7 
15,516 | 70-6 29-4 | 70-4 29-6 | 67-7 32-3 
21,109 | 92-9 7-1 | 92-8 7-2 | 92-3 7-7 
1,732 | 95-6 4-4 | 95-6 4-4 | 94-9 5-1 
3,303 | 88-8 11-2 | 89-0 11-0 | 89-1 10-9 
802 | 95-6 4-4 | 95-5 4-5 | 95-2 4-8 
5,951 | 94-7 5:3 | 94-6 5-4 | 94-5 5-5 
4,430 | 90-0 10:0 | 89-7 10-3 | 89-9 10-1 
625 | 97-2 2-8 | 97-0 3-0 | 96-2 3°8 
510 | 93-4 6-6 | 93-4 6-6 | 92-6 7:4 
896 | 92-6 7-4 | 92-3 7-7) 91-5 8-5 
413 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-2 4-8 | 94-3 5-7 
6,877 | 85-2 14-8 | 85-3 14-7 | 84-3 15-7 
7,163 } 85-5 14-5 | 85-4 14-6 | 84-3 15-7 
1,342 | 91-0 9-0 | 90-9 9-1 | 91-0 9-0 
5,955 | 66-5 33-5 | 66-8 33-2 | 68-4 31-6 
1,670 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-5 1-5 
1,616 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-9 2-1 | 97-6 2-4 
222 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-0 1-0 | 98-2 1-8 
810 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-0 2-0 
584 | 96-0 4-0 | 95-7 4-3 | 95-7 4.3 
24,350 | 47-3 52-7 | 47-4 52-6 | 45-3 54-9 
1,564 | 80-7 19-3 | 80-8 19-2 | 79-3 20-7 
22,638 | 39-6 60-4 | 39-7 60-3 | 37-3 62-7 
10,665 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-6 6-4 
4,102 | 92-9 7-1 | 92-8 7-2 | 92-5 7-5 
5,599 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-6 6-4 
964 | 95-8 4-2 | 96-2 3-8 | 96-6 3°4 
3,869 | 97-7 2-3 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-8 2-2 
23720) 972 2-8 | 97-4 2-6 | 97-2 2-8 
1,370 | 97-3 2-7 | 97-2 2-8 | 97-4 2-6 
127 | 99-6 0-4 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-6 0-4 
33,587 | 48-0 52-0 | 47-8 52-2 | 46-3 53-7 
21,002 | 50-3 49-7 | 50-1 49-9 | 49-6 50-4 
12,585 | 43-5 56-5 | 43-5 56-5 | 40-0 60-0 
101,748 | 60-4 39-6 | 61-0 39-0 | 58-9 AL-4 
84,698 | 53-8 46-2 | 54-5 45-5 | 52-1 47-9 
17,050 | 76-9 23-1 | 76-7 23-3 | 76-4 23-6 
412,665 | 78-6 21-4 | 78-9 21-1 | 78-3 21-7 
39,536 | 52-8 47-2 | 52-8 47-2 | 54-3 45-9 
24,199 | 48-6 51-4 | 48-6 51-4 | 50-7 49-3 
EO 34-4 | 65-0 35-0 | 66-0 34-0 
14,062 | 57-4 42-6 | 57-3 42-7 | 58-3 41-7 
452,201 | 77-5 22-5 | 77-8 22-2 | 77-3 22-9 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Pred ak SE Re PTE USL SAC ROLES CC ee 




















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non- All - _Non- 
: Manu- Durable Durable Manu- ' Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no no no cts cts cts 

1D Yer es Rate OY. 2 IS a Se ere Me eas cecean (acd e 46-3 46-9 45-5 70-5 77-9 60-4 
AD rile pile ol CAO acters veisis been tecrelee 43-6 44-2 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
PA Drileg il srk GAG), mite sears ibe te elt visors 2 ateraio oe 44.4 44-6 44-2 68-4 75-1 61-8 
FA DELL LOS Tame as th Naimiepnee mies nyse 43-2 43-4 43-1 77-6 84-8 70-5 
Mavi eHLOA Tc ee a erin dean lie vin eats 43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 85-4 71-2 
FUNG Whale OA Zee a eae sua e aa ope be 42-9 43-0 42-7 79-9 86-2 73-4 
ulin NT OA Teka enacts ae Tak elaist aoe 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
WA URAL pall OA dereraa ate lc otal clete, aketare tu ier sky sauces 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74-8 
SSD tl nl 94 Ti Me ree Bye er then sateits Bren erch fe 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75-7 
OC od Ta ie ee eee Wanted, rate 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 
TNO Sahl POS Tek Se anole is teshsithetere 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 
WD OCR LOS Tee raleciae ate he sae canal eta Ne 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78-3 
rR eon a aL RY Bodie iin ds We UM al Ie 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
eb er 1948 se Nia BST UCAS ov tale 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93 -2 80-1 
Were TENCE Sai esuat oh Lente Ripe aa Rite TAMER Oe 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
Atri el DOS a Ld cul aik ata econ slo ooads 41-6 41-8 41-4 88-9 95-6 82-0 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1, 
and by the Easter holidays in the case of Apr. 1, 1948 and 1945. 


TABLE C-7._WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 














Durable Non- Durable 
All Manufactures(?) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 

Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 

Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

DSCs ple POdds ew ecens cele aietiah tesla its 33-29 32-64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
PAM pill GAD wos cecil eleyera alti oe te lads oye 32-48 30-69 35-78 34-48 28-73 26-07 
PAMPER PNT ft OSG: tessa oes coven tee vats adetrs chai are 32-69 30-37 35-34 33-49 30-30 27-32 
YsNpey est Mba Bes Wal We WN eT RA a Ie an soe 35-87 33-52 38-59 36-80 33-38 30-39 
NTA iid tad OS Aah al hele a ete wnat eat tale 36-13 33-83 38-83 36-98 33-67 30-69 
PURGE eR LOAD huae taal Alavi enctcl heise velpcs 36-52 34-28 38-91 37-07 34-32 31-11 
DUA And OA Tite tee Mert veal eden mars 36-34 33-94 38-71 36-89 34-18 31-08 
PEO: wel WML OA TE MARU ey ere neat ecco cstoserekere 36-85 34-55 39-36 37°36 34-65 31-64 
Septce ltl Ose geno ke vei wa. oe, seem icra 37-05 34-77 39-49 37-74 34-83 31-95 
OCC Oa TMA resat inte ate sista eae 37-94 35-95 40-94 39-41 35-21 32-46 
INGvat HUA O4 7 ene Bie ee sis ay iar aeuerose 88-42 36-34 41-26 39-70 35-86 33-14 
DECI E A 1OAT Canela Nokes tee eels 39-16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33-83 
Mri OAS a coir ia vain at aleiy ee 36-15 33-17 38-31 35-77 34-14 30-48 
SRL OAS ea ee ee Ie a i bce teuah 39-26 37-06 41-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
Migr ide SLOSS Mr eS, Lede ee ue Die te Bealls tes alot 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
PATI pelo DOESN te a tS NC a rec relsigneyshege sbatels iene 39-44 36-98 41-86 39-96 37-18 33-95 


(1) Exclusive of electric light and power. 
* See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
— April 1, | March 1, | Aprill, April 1, | March 1,| April 1, 

1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
INO Vi OCOELRN tater dictate ta tiee ee eee comle, lista elanske shayole latest 43-3 44-1 44-6 81-8 79-6 76-0 
ING wi rUNS WACK Hon kee sieeay epcuegbrcaslo vent saetene lavalcneteate ater 44.2 45-9 46-7 80-0 78:1 70-9 
EVIE DOG Wer Halts mites catsba ae ce a aes ar seexehdes Sei seresrrale a cba ste 42-8 45-0 45-1 80-5 79-6 69-9 
EATON eae olan del ih ase Oa res 2 COs ca note Eeyses Rgue 41-1 42-6 42-1 93-5 92-6 81-5 
IMIG Tb ga] of Gry sO) BONE RST oe ee ae AL alain cui SEER Be AN 42-5 42-8 43-1 85-0 84-0 77-6 
Saskatchewan scree keclteish casa tiare te aM aie estar eaeine orate, ote 43-5 43-0 43-5 89-2 89-2 78-3 
SINGH OE) et Wt Re Oo ta toy HEELERS CRE ARE Cap NER ie Uy IR VAAL Ge re 42-1 42-5 43-1 88-4 87-1 77-4 
Bribisty Columbia seve ten hinke Hee eee Sele oeetstemae one 37-5 38-8 40-5 106-2 105-9 92-8 
IM Gn ELe a i Rees ir ome Le te we Metts San ARTE alge eV 41-3 43-2 43-2 84-6 83-8 74-9 
SOT OM CO yok fe ates hyd Sinise a Mele eo ae PE Veneta aN 39-7 41-1 40-8 93-1 92-2 81-5 
A Tar TEER es eet ae Geist ties akoee orl Calera are tain SON rie te Seah 42-1 42-3 42-3 97-7 96-9 85-4 
IWAITATLA TO tore pcs eat tec set they cl cottol a ty Neer tte ames [apo ern at ee 42-0 42-3 42-5 84-4 83-2 77-3 
EVA TICOU VET EN ee tie ie eA ce ate, crkc Pats Sue rat CT ae Pere ne Satara 37-0 38-1 40-2 105-3 104-8 92-2 


Ce eee eee 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


ee 
Ia=.o0O-5..D(K{A]M’W?Nr—DRBWmWnDNDN NHT>E=€/[_—F7E_—_—HOHOOoOEOTE=ENelThTITEITEeETeleDanQnnnnnS0S0—S0=0—@$@mmsmmmmmppsamS$mpmSs$spsS$9mBps oaoa—ao_((—waw>0 00 Sow((_—a_— 


Average 
Hourly Earnings 
Reported at 


Industries 


Manufacturing: 36. oe os sire sateen oe 
*Durable manufactured goods............... 
Non-durable manufactured goods........... 
Animal products—edible................... 
Dany PLOductsticr re ciectes ec ebee sect 
NT CALIDFOGUCTS Nee oe mech s eeee eae Rieter 
LGatheriprodUctss wii. ine eee oes cle tele ie Mlelaw one 
Leather boots and shoes..............--6: 
SIGumber. PrOGuctSs snes haere heels s eget 
Rough and dressed lumber............... 
Contamersier aes ihriid dee heh ues uh anaes 

I UPNICUrG oe ote Cee nite ae ee eee 
SMUSIGAINStTUMENtS youl ter ee ewes ear es ese els 
Plant products—edible..................2-- 
Flour and other milled products.......... 
Fruit and vegetable preserving........... 
Bread and bakery products.............. 
Chocolate and cocoa products............ 
Pulpiand paper products: sc seics corte ete 
Pulp rand papersecc ct chee eee eae eae 
IPAPET PLOGUCES seman cite Sh male ite cies eccdinrs 
Printing’and publishings:.) 422004568 0 
VD DE DLOGUCtS) sme cee ee eee 
Mextile)| productance ove acai cee ere coke uses: 
Thread, yarnvand cloth =, i.0i.... 0. ced.» 
Cotton yarn and: cloth. fo5526. 2. nonce 
Woollen yarn and cloth................. 
Silk and artificial silk goods............ 
Hosiery and knit goods................-. 
Garments and personal furnishings........ 
RO DRCCOMN er ion cletelelailole Gee ela ehate tesa rate ota 
BAWGragesi ase heehee eee leeks Seine oA 
Distilled and malt liquor................. 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 
Drugs and medicines...................:- 
Clay, glass and stone products.............. 
Glassiproductsi (4 Wc ce mea on ee eee 
Lime, Gypsum and Cement products..... 
Hlectrical apparatus inacess caese den cues: 
Heavy electrical apparatus(!)............. 
*Troniand steel products:walee ee sictee «cen ees 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 
Primary iron and steel................... 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 
Agricultural implements.................... 
Land vehicles and aircraft................+- 
Railway rolling stock erie. a. ck ek eet 
Automobiles and parts................++: 
Aeroplanes and parts.............eseee08- 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............ 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s............. 
Hardware, tools and cutlery...............- 
Foundry and machine shop products........ 
Sheetimetalivonky yee ewe ee eS 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............-- 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores... 
Aluminum and its products............... 
Brass ANd COPPEL Mle .s. ce steciasioeeeioeie ns 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 
Petroleum and its products............... 
Miscellaneous manufactured products....... 


Local Transportation(?).................... 
Building Construction..................... 
Highway Construction..................... 


Services (as indicated below)................. 
Hotels and restaurants...............000. 











Mar. 


Average 
Weekly Wages 


Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
1, 1948]1, 1948}1, 1947/1, 1948/1, 1948}1, 194 1, 1948]1, 1948]1, 1947 


Average 
Hours per Week 
Reported at 

Apr. | Mar.) Apr. | Apr. 
no. | no. | no. | cts. 
41-6} 43-2} 43-2) 88- 
41-8] 43-4] 43-4] 95-6 
41-4] 43-0} 43-1] 82-0 
43-2) 42-6} 43-0} 87-2 
46-9] 46-9} 46-8] 73:6 
42-5) 41-8} 41-9] 95-7 
38-0} 40-7] 42-2) 70-3 
38-2] °40-9] 42-4] 66-6 
39-4] 42-4] 43-5] 81-6 
38-8] 41-6] 43-4] 86-9 
39-7] 43-9] 438-8] 74-9 
40-0} 43-0] 43-6} 76-9 
41-1] 44-6] 44-8] 76-2 
41-5} 42-5) 41-8] 70-7 
42-6] 43-9} 44-7} 85:3 
38-0] 40-2] 38-2} 66-9 
42-8] 43-1] 42-3] 67-6 
39-4] 40-4] 39-9) 61-2 
44-8] 46-0] 46-1] 96- 
48-7| 49-8] 50-1] 100-7 
40-8} 43-8] 42-9] 77-8 
40-6] 41-0} 41-4} 100-2 
41-6] 42-6] 44-1] 96-0 
39-4] 41-8] 41-7} 70-6 
42-3} 44-4] 44-6] 72-1 
41-5] 43-3) 44-4] 72-3 
41-4] 44-41 43-3) 70-8 
44-3) 46-2) 45-9} 73-1 
37-9) 41-5] 40-7} 65-0 
36-3] 38-5] 38-6} 70-4 
38-0} 42-0} 42-1) 69-9 
42-7) 48-1] 42-7) 89-3 
42-0} 42-5] 42-2} 92-6 
42-7| 438-6] 43-6} 89-8 
Ae T | Ate Sie: 74-3 
43-7} 45-3] 44-7} 88-1 
43-3] 45-7| 44-7) 83-3 
45-0] 46-3]...... 87-4 
40-6] 41-5} 41-4) 95-9 
42-3] 42-6] 43-5) 104-7 
42-5] 43-8] 43-6} 99-6 
45-2) 45-9} 45-5) 101-4 
45-5! 46-3} 45-8} 103-2 
43-3} 45-1] 44-8] 93-9 
41-4] 43-6} 42-4) 105-8 
42-7] 43-3] 42-7) 103-1 
45-4} 43-5] 44-3] 96-5 
40-2) 42-9] 40-7} 112-7 
40-0] 44-6] 44-2] 96-0 
40-9} 43-1] 43-1] 100-9 
40-4] 42-5] 42-6] 96-2 
40-6] 438-0] 44-6} 89-1 
40:6} 44-1] 48-3] 97-4 
41-5] 42-0] 42-5) 91-0 
42-4] 43-6] 43-4] 95-7 
42-9] 44-2) 42-9} 107-4 
44-5] 45-6} 45-6) 94-5 
40-9] 42-5} 42-4) 92-8 
42-1] 43-3] 43-1] 105-3 
41-9] 41-7] 41-2] 111-9 
39-8) 41-7) 42-1} 78-6 
42-3] 42-9] 43-2] 110-7 
38-6] 36-4} 38-3} 124-8 
44-2} 46-0] 44-3] 108-3 
43-5) 45-3] 45-2) 95- 
44-4) 45-5) 45-5] 92-4 
37:8] 41-2] 38-9) 98-9 
36-6] 39-8] 39-5) 81-0 
43-1} 43-0) 43-1) 56-2 
44-0} 43-8} 43-8] 54-6 
41-3! 41-3] 41-9' 59-4 


103-6 


91-2 


112-0} 100-8 


77-3 
108-1 


68-6 
95-8 


120-2} 113-6 


106-6 
94-5 


91-7 
99-2 
80:7 
56-5 


55-4 
59-0 


96-8 
75-1 


82-1 
88-1 
69-2 
51:7 


51-1 
52-7 


Wage- 
Earners? 
Working 

Hours 
Shown in 


Col. 1 


no. 
777,540 
393,386 
384, 154 
23,387 


11, 267 
29,685 
69,035 
26,938 
33,615 


22,252 
11,363 


i ee 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries } ‘ 
(1) Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 
1941, as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows: Feb. 1, 1948, 194-7; Mar. 1, 1948, 196-4; Apr. 1, 1948, 198-7; Apr. 1, 


1947, the index was 168-9. : \ 
(2) Chiefly street and electric railways. 


(3) For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5 
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TABLE C-10.—_EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 
(Sourcs: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S., Real Wages Computed by Research and Statistics) 


et 
ees ——>>>>ssss——<@4WwuoO@oo 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 








Average een A 
ge verage 

Date one Hourly Weekly Average Average 
Worked E . Earnin Week] Cost of Real 

per Week ee gs Waa y Living Weekly 

anes Earnings 

c $ 
Week preceding 

January De OA Ge errS Meare 46-1* 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
Mebruarye le L945 er ee eieeweaee 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March deg ROP a Rea ch wale cL era 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April LOAD getter releciaen are 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May DR LOAS RE women eases 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June LAS OAS Mae, 2 bea rrmih se 44.3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July LEGO AD RAY Boies 44.3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August iss OAD Paes ie Rem oak 44.3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
Septembercc lt 1945e5"r eae nae 44.1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October LOLS ete aie Hecate ee 44.7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
INGvel beri J045=6.0 saa etcanet. 44.9 67-5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
Mecentwer wiles 104 oan ny. eee note 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January Ae OA Giger a2 cater 44.9% 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
Bebruary 9 yl 046e uae ccs eee 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March PE LOAG: daa esekcs sees 44.0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April Dee OAG) foes mde. em eniomte 44.4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May Feel O4 Gee olen ene ns el 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June NSS O46 Rett maw eiren rare 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July veel O46" Sere la aan ier 42.4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August HL RD OAG eel eal ate Nace 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September le lO4Gi ie iu nie toe ae 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October Pe MLOAG Fe eet) ay ELAS 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
INO VeMDerLs aLO40.sn 4. seram cree 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
Mecemiberiwl 45) 946/7 cnt eae 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January PUNT OAT Ua pecs ce ener 42-7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
eb rUarvemml nl Ollie sens ses ate ee 43-1 76-3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March Al pL OAT ah ea eees cere Aa 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April OLGA Ti Pieihs ee arcane, Jee 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May cM ST OA Ties rentetne AMG cube Sis 43-2 78°3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June UE: VS 2k a eran 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July AL O47 eR ee te peneicon Sent 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August OAT the oben epentta cote. 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September nls) LOS (ee. te vane aitastr 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October TOA Tea eat ac nins: feet 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
INovemibersd i 1047) teenie aes 42-9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 - 
Mecembers rl GA7 cree aee chen 43-5 85-5 37-19 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January il en OA Grn Vpes muna, foe rea 43 -2* 86-1 37-13* 122-9 120-0 102-4 
Mebruagryn e948 sew! nasal sik idees 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March NA NIOA Crear an aiteic nie 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April ME OAS (Ch) rae gy als ates 43-0 88-9 38-23 126-5 122-7 103-1 





* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are; January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours, $33.17. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Nore.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of jliving into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month Sa Ea OG Sa © GD el aL a Se ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

June, LOSS WER remem rin Sein. tonton tera ake eys oo 123,691 50,055 | 178,746 46,309 23,597 69, 906 
June, 104 GR eee phe ye he th be Ae ees, Bg 67,314 46,794 | 114,108 | 170,149 40, 255 210, 404 
June, REY OC aalea IEF FO ar ee Our aeE eA a0) MeO 62,770 39,870 | 102,640 94,170 32e3tt 126,481 
July, LGA (eepete re trd Meats tart ANd atest nee 59,921 35, 263 95,184 80, 985 33,514 114, 499 
August, LOST SEBEL R eer i teas ao Rahat isonet eames 58,862 |. 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98,891 
Nepeemiber 1 G4 [ee wr ee see ee aden Soc ey bey Seat 70,356 40,212 110,568 60,069 25, 862 85,931 
October see OAT ica ces aie Ley es Ak ek hy hcl eR ti 73, 892 35,430 | 109,322 58,736 28,585 87,321 
Novem ben lO4 (nee. males aren ath ae OL ya tas 65,184 27,750 92,934 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
December W193 eve ee ee hee oa be i Meera 35, 947 22,325 58,272 82,990 33, 584 116,574 
SANUAT VA reel DAS eim eras Se eae sh Sih ee athe oniEn eee Zamolo 17,151 40,666 | 111,304 31,108 142,412 
February el 94 Stains Ase eae aan see ie eee. 18,171 16,007 34,178 | 142,783 43,951 186,734 
March, 1 OAS IRE ae oe leiaee eke all Mroae eect 16,416 15,784 32,200 | 155,249 45,105 200,354 
April, 1 ee Oot Ot Ente Bibeas NAL Bir gt as resort aii mes eon Be 20,475 17, 800 38,279) 1t50; 082 43,767 193,799 
May, ea a ee es ene et a fa aaa) MEMS, ROR NSE 28, 602 21,3385 49,937 123,130 | 42,082 165, 212 
June, te TSS G0 Ws ita AOR nae A en Mc 37, 126 23, 240 60, 366 92,606 38,319 130,925 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT APRIL 29, 1948 
(Sourcg; From U I.C. 751) 


Change from 
April 1, 1948 


Industry Male Female Total 
Per- 
Absolute centage 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..... SE Rn ay: 2,181 452 2,633 +1,008 + 62-0 
MOU PING nares Nace LR tees Oe eer meee moda 786 14 800 + 95 13-5 

Pulp WOO Giese oes Ne es A EEE er Me, 400 8 408 + 246 + 151-9 

Bhagat) ofs1 Oeste GEE Net RU acetal tan a nny SIN 325 6 Pool + 55 + 19-9 

Otherlorring pce erence 6 eaters StL ey G Ie aes reese 61 — 206 — 77-2 
Mb Lino Seto rice ee tee sais acts denn ens Geresseuan 1,760 35 1,795 + 147 + 8-9 

OF OEE H Ue UWS ee Shr din RS se al Bee Re eo AS TSC e Ne seeds ae BT ete rn tes ae, atte 4 AN RSet cue 

Metallic ores— 

ROTI rere eye tee Ns Renee ait ee sue re 32 10 42 + 4 + 10-5 

GOLA Mette ea cia ie ere eke RR ct ate 728 9 IBS — 42 — 5-4 

IN CK C) ee aeteccte tae acts cea oie ntact Ieee Su SOO Lees a eaa a ers 336 + 179 + 114-0 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic 

TMINOTALS eae eco ate aL ee aco: 208 Uk 215 + 21 + 10-8 
Prospecting and oil producing.................... 25 9 34 — 15 — 30-6 
Man uracturing? woes. cee naire oe bas re eens 7,661 6,318 13,979 +1,959 + 16-3 
Food and kindred products..................005- 732 480 1,212 + 346 + 40-0 
WFextiles apparel etc na ar-n et eee onl: eck: 857 3,994 4,851 + 470 + 10-7 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 1,199 184 1,383 + 178 + 14-8 
Pulp and paper products and printing............. : 731 300 1,031 + 28 + 2-8 
Chemicals and allied products................... 426 159 585 + 65 + 12-5 
Products of petroleum and coal................... 42 20 62 — 17 — 21-5 
RUD DEESDIOGUCLSIR aan Soe whet le eee 67 80 147 + 4 + 2-8 
eather procuctst meee rte css eee nt eee 235 399 634 + 207 + 48-5. 
Stonenclayvaelasssproductsna.ccacniaseens sce eeenen 453 31 484 + 175 + 56°6 
Ironand'steel and) productSin.. a. see secre 772 95 867 + 174 + 25-1 
Non-ferrous metals and products................. 438 135 573 + 4 + 0-7 
Wace hineryyiec a rec eo ts Rate Oe Nes ok 546 ae 623 + 36 + 6-1 
Electrical equipment and products............... 288 100 388 — 26 — 6:3 
Transportation equipment and other manu- 

FACCUTIT Pee Leh Renee eA c roe 875 264 1,139 + 315 + 38-2 
Construction errr ee a Rees ikon chek wattion 4,931 54 4,985 +2,295 + 85-3 
Transportation and Storage........................ 1,696 133 1,829 + 739 + 67-8 
Communication and Other Public Utilities....... 471 339 810 + 166 + 25-8 
PLR ALO elo ee ON tle ne eb and We neh ing tee bes eas ke 3,329 2,769 6,098 +1,314 + 27-5 

IWiholesale tee is a oe, eee te ee laine a ae Le 1,106 523 1,629 + 387 + 31-2 
EGO b eee eerie ee OU ree et ES ea 2h Zam 2,223 2,246 4,469 + 927 + 26-2 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 1,036 957 1,993 - 8 — O04 
SOrvice es alla o ater ease ile Land tae 4,737 10,257 14,994 +3,930 + 35-5 
IPI a Gi ae a cour peeineme cara abate. ents cade Secustaaees 15120 611 19731 + 538 + 45-1 

ID OIMTESLIG NAA ta een Sere mre on te es metre tea Moe, 188 3, 833 4,021 + 790 + 24-5 
RErHON AL Ser, cae ae arya ate tet ge oY ace ncane nt 2,061 0,010 7,486 +2,220 + 42-6 
Othersenvichs neon ee de enn eh soe 1,368 438 1,806 + 382 + 26-8 
MATIN US Eres ei aah eats ee ve Sintec ee ea es 28,588 21,328 49,916 +11, 645 + 30-4 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY 
SEX, AS AT AFRIL 29, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


(nnn 





Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

Occupational Group | eae Seale a SG 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1S kde Oe RR OE RG ec RE IR Wee) ARR FE a ee ene ne core aa Ima Waa ae Rae 
Professional and Managerial Workers..............-- 1,149 455 1,604 4,062 763 4,825 
O¥Sricali Workers yoy cee sce ce eie S cloe niccaevei sleisusiatiis Weel 1,629 3, 803 5,432 7,182 11,093 18, 225 
Gates hWOPKEIS cose cinicis eile tara oie lal Gielersne faletetelerers suet ofet tienes 2,282 1,522 3, 804 3,966 6, 229 10,195 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers...........-. 1,765 9,009 10,774 11,392 7,176 18, 568 
SGATeN A ead einlale wtlelielets estereralets TNS aC: eR RETA 1840 ope: 184 1,910 4 1,914 
Agriculture and Fishing.............+-esees eee eens 2,170 29 2,199 1, 887 421 2,308 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers................4055 10,561 4,214 14,775 45,907 7,599 53, 506 
Food and kindred products..............-.--+.+- 204 63 267 1,072 800 1,872 
Maxtilesclothing\ebGus scm ssa sele'= ols ole ele ate elena 460 A) 240 3,721 852 3,362 4,214 
Lumber and wood products.........----+.++00- 1,184 8 1,192 2,400 112 2,512 
Pulp, paper and printing.............----+ss0e0:: 232 54 286 279 249 528 
Leather and products, 3305) 0.) newest chee - 102 230 332 1,221 434 1,655 
Stone, clay and glass products..............-..+- 61 3 64 129 28 157 
Mata workin geile Wires cle sic ak ieee elevate erates tes ‘. 1, 450 26 1,476 5,500 416 5,916 
Electrical........ REPO ACH UNC: A ATUER SN AULA a ead See ast ted 172 7 179 854 384 1, 238 
Transportation equipment, N.e€.C.............655: 23 4 27 505 97 602 
50) Brive ye WG ty ee NN Ne el ey MAMMAL Ea Ee Weal eS Dire aos AYN Piers Rees 704 ROS Ree ewe 808 
GOnSEPUCEIOD Hee Cte ate leleltlaia secla ede aisle cctalehs lapoitebelens DODO awe srettos etl: 2,625 12,225 1 12226 
Transportation (except seamen)............-.-++- 628 5 633 8,924 35 8,959 
Communication and public utility............... GOIN One acces 66 213 5 218 
VP rade ANG SCL VACO rie ee aelaka gine teyeleie erat uanevan 420 375 795 1,007 503 1,510 
Other skilled and semiskilled..................- 1, 820 105 1,925 6,472 984 7,456 
PP OLEEILIOIY, Meise ele sera neiay oat otel Neotaistdac vay lave te ua das Ret 88 13 101 870 117 987 
MA PDLOEN TICES! CMe is caleicleic's lo\ele t/eieisie es! s\ejhrelalntels frie es 322 60 382 2eOce 12 2,648 
Unslalled: Workers eye eis ois lotness cies ence) oie cuele lotavel ate 8, 862 2,303 11, 165 46, 874 8,797 55,671 
MOO GANG’ TODACCOs deat es hvelersrds ucla icsaetete viel elg erst ays) 268 291 559 1,693 2,666 4,359 
Lumber and lumber products...............-+++- 444 34 478 1,971 249 2,220 
MlStalwOE KING esis as wcier » til ieeletaaielaise gee eyes 648 59 707 Pe2au 188 1,419 
GWOnStruchion Meee Oe eee iin aaeeyae hace sie uneiee DARA RY | MMAR eR ot 2,293 RUBY Biull beastee siataaiye 8,343 
Other unskilled workerSs..............2---2s0-++> 5,209 1,919 7,128 33, 636 5,694 39,330 
FROGS eee ral Gea HEME he there cha eM Oeiawal ete 28,602 21,335 49,937 123,130 42,082 165,212 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS 
FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
a ——e—euww—v—ele_ea—or 


Weekly Average 





Industry Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 


Gee eee ee eee ee eee ene eee Se 


Agriculture, fishing Crappie sven iid ce tee ee mere el i ai niestene loti meets ieee aero 1,055 781 586 
PUN Lk ee i Micros) vb Walaa pence !d ai ait wea dle Mele als 2 Rosaria Mia als aBelo pls eine ete tang lone 516 320 252 
WIN es Oe BRIE & mieyelnnavoneyele nie oleic 8 sieve mre cclsh-/avalble Minfeig Seed re ctainilaltle By tat Une mene Soa 665 478 | 339 

Miermutacturing een) wun OURS ieackel Oa enemys bavetejers tertatencteteras cto keteeacte store iol Sebstetelsy= 6, 164 5, 832 3,491 

Hood tanahkindred Products ie nerasc eran ett ere tons teers ee ls tetake ar cpueselewmcral el 825 841 462 
Mextiles iApPArel a Cte ia ies ee etna perks ware etseriete on aries rapper Reenter 1,024 765 434 
Lumber and finished lumber products. ..........-2...-0.0-seesscessecseees 724 680 421 
Pulp and paper products and printing.............-.. ese ence eee eee eens 486 445 272 
Chemicals and allied products i. sue asa os uelne ne lie del sieterale eine tel 281 289 159 
Products of petroleum and Coal............. 00s cece e cece ence teen een eeees 62 64 38 
Rubber WrOGUCtS ley siete eee es ie aie opi sustaeboveraPesil op shote aidlsredeyina.shelateletecusrsitedate fap 89 76 43 
Weather and products ease deme tee cise ie riser ernest UPR N GU ita Ta Mohit Fea 193 134 73 
Stone, clay and glass products.............. 003 cece cece eee eee cece etees 246 251 135 
Tromand stecliand products. ort se ect iiae teeta ie leke leer ets elste caetet toate 505 530 314 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............seeeee eee ee tener eee eee e ees 296 323 213 
Machiners,..aci5 c's ents sop cele este sinisin'sie -/aieiedolere ale 2p 9 dincea 2156 olan inher sti 395 427 259 
Electrical equipment and products..........6..... eee eee eee eee eee teens 265 287 158 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.............+.0---+s065 73 720 518 

ONS EFUCEION eee ey eee eV RE UUN Ute re et aI SRL here ateaec lta Pesapetele Tousearepnveisicticten ts) 3, 802 3,465 2,399 

(Peanaportation and Storagey ss. 605 6 vjssieeicie s adine ae Ns i wh dale en ocalbioleraraieia eine nae Teil 1,057 641 

Communication and Other Public Utilities................... cece cece ee eee 323 293 189 

MEEADO Poth. h sels Dipole be dae w acelaleyeib-« a's whe give nin vfoCritlols sate Ui tipininw iad oye geet 2,999 3, 200 1,636 

Finance, Insurance, Real Hstate...........+. 0. sess ee ern eee eee teen eee een nees 465 414 199 

BOP VIOG ith cara atind sprint ti diese aan sole atlas nee muir aveesigcia n> “a ates a er arele Ate 08 7,943 6, 747 4,467 

IN stetolticine alice ena min Beato Bios ORISA Hane Sinica aOricn UmaCioccsers uc 25, 042 22,587 14,199 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
APRIL 2, TO APRIL 29, 1948 . 


5S ss SS nnn 
$e sesnnnnnnnnenneanaranennanarenanamaneennannennnenanmeeneey 
























Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to —_———_—_—————_| end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island................. 498 244 558 423 306 33 1,494 
Charlottetown cans se aot ke 327 194 392 270 167 33 975 
Summerside.............. ad ect ee 171 50 166 153 ASOh Riese eee 519 

Nova’ Scotia. oec3 est fede cee ek ceee 2,666 1,215 5,250 2,702 1,509 264 14,114 
VAIN TOTS bE ieite a viaine o eoey ee ane eek 175 5 133 185 LAC I rae amar 617 
Bridgewa tense yer ee eae 39 26 151 25 19 3 469 
Talla x a Meare cote tate eget eae 1,427 862 2,084 1, 284 682 141 3,472 
IM VeErnesstenincsntite lek sten et ane mere 14 9 42 10 O* ae eae 379 
Ont VillO we nsiis es ce eee ee le cain 171 93 264 173 48 3 1, 367 
WAV ErDOOl sR es tok tein eee aoe ae 21 6 151 20 10 5 460 
News Glasgow set doettee on wectkion ee te 209 34 776 244 140 49 1,497 
IP TCCOUAINE es Sue ites ne str ee AG 49 Hi) 74 56 39 4 285 
Springhill sere ce cam tceaa eed ieiete Gul aati ctorees 57 7 Sits ea Doe 281 
SV. GNO yi Woe eG eae eee ee boss 313 79 1,003 405 239 48 3, 700 
PULUTO Ana ets eee ata eee mem ee 160 75 SH 211 74 li 614 
Yarmouth-Shelburne.................. 82 21 138 82 AQ ia Seat Oe 973 

New Brunswick... ¢o..0/..o..¢ 00040 00.. 2,410 1,419 3,876 1,990 1,232 217 7,966 
Ba thurstie wets ic marae © crime met 15 9 288 17 PAWN oly te Bre 677 
Campbellton sec. ee 177 100 300 121 33 52 717 
idimtm aston. oscat ieee oe see 90 23 138 89 {ORT RP Sete Dd 432 
Fredericton 198 111 217 165 125 4 401 

into 225 156 85 101 83 4 176 
756 482 1,086 723 421 30 2,520 

22, 8 18 niga) Koay me Ga AICE IAM Lal me rscniay glee 489 

812 396 1, 258 681 412 121 1,973 

20 66 101 16 DEP Gere melee, 231 

34 29 89 35 18 3 132 

61 39 126 31 27 3 218 

QUE ECRE, Bh eo ote en ee LRN 19,532 11,693 28,478 15,782 8,764 855 47,926 
Beret eve are ole cece mistorete ee eee 80 18 92 - 37 28 1 158 

FLAT IA: PAN ee Net era CEN Vaal 259 76 251 FES ALS: 200s seeerna.s 348 

see see Chel epai Pees Mee ene ih 167 59 142 207 aA NC) 4 ee 334 

3 14 105 2 Deine se 380 

35 PAP One alte oad ircce i cer eed Pie! Ae) ae 903 

200 98 380 174 127 1 617 

34 8 34 31 DA Nas Ageia 127 

17 56 76 5 2 | ey lero il [ree geeen ek 204 

207 48 364 240 ne al aie Lee 689 

175 84 160 224 89 50 180 

117 137 47 32 PAIN ISD ae Ss 74 

89 54 316 119 GOL NR AS ecenne 515 

Nistaie ei staetenals eee eee his ORERTG ae bic stows Sate bis 193 135 810 194 81 1 1,450 
Joliette 148 97 450 133 60 4 1,148 
VONGQUICEO MINE eee oh as ees eh meine 407 262 322 273 92 39 558 
TEA CHULEL Maro nen oars? Wan Poe iG e re ciate heen 79 34 103 76 AB aR soe 166 
Bay Malbaiog as on new sue eet eat 240 41 174 177 DGD) Ree es 320 
aw aquesa | Got sncse nena 2k ee 114 53 316 86 GO Secs 361 
IOV Is Oe Se tee a wren ete ithe CLL ALT 546 460 513 246 129 1 15357 
OuIseVillG hone etna lh ne Seco ee 79 43 91 95 SOn aetna era 222 
LORE Nal ies Sa iartns oe tle eins Sich rite sek, 114 64 165 120 60 1 238 
MatAan Ge Cirle oe rales a eae re las 46 44 136 30 PALIN Weak ae Rin erate 426 
MOganliC om adaan eRe Manoa Meee 64 43 101 33 25 1 291 
Mountebaurier: ects ite acceler ae 48 36 39 33 22. Ae ne ae 137 
INLONGIN ARTY eee eee are 5 48 iby 47 CU fie, at ieee LB 263 
Montreal sine asas ne Aaa ees 10, 785 6, 981 12,418 7,742 4,320 651 15, 831 
Flessisvillasycaect seis wen ite sete eee 35 96 1 4 120 
PorteAlired.t yos wa eee ee tec ee 59 3 140 52 ADs Lesa 233 
ebook ise ent ae baleen. 572 818 3,307 1,919 808 3 7,868 
Richmond ssc ane ree iach eee 116 95 37 36 26 1 4] 
BUYIN OUSKIE ee ees Se ieee fen eee oe 24 30 128 22 4 Pea i 59 Siti 630 
Riviere dub lop. m2. k eee eee ok 90 81 281 36 22 1 630 
ROU Y Rien ae ert ek Saltese ee 213 115 318 129 69 2 526 
PtewArathewkers. Cord. hatch hoe vind ae 199 62 168 231 164 5 220 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue......... Abo 116 29 160 110 LAN AR Re Da 197 
Stohbherese’.. em. co sacs oe eee! 221 70 170 164 115 7 428 
St. Georges de Beauce.................. 78 47 ileal 67 ROAM IE INI Acie a! 235 
Stplivacinthesssos. ai seartatia arate 214 250 190 129 58 1 554 
SUMAN eR ot tee tere or mn ee 324 228 1,558 210 HI CA AP Tle Oh 372 
DUNG CLOIMOs Nay ihe cc oe as ee eae 200 56 350 175 DD div Pete eresnen tere 681 
BUS JOSepiideA limitas cect nage ic aoc ee so 46 11 128 45 BBall ine ae ee te 400 
Shawinigan Halls: .csee cess fost lee “a 235 45 486 241 LOAM Ret are Ne a 1,141 
Sherbrooke Sip eee 1s eee ne 651 290 634 659 299 69 490 
Sorel ois waors ott eee ree aioe 83 44 214 68 8 FTigl At ese oa Be 1,153 
Ehetiord Mines 4.4 H.ctaa ie sca tee eke 180 79 270 191 129 3 633 
TOS SIRLVETS doles shane en ies tee ee 259 129 928 362 102 9 2,426 
BY Bld PO rican ey hin oes screens ar ene 211 96 314 146 ID ee ey, eae 333 
Willey fteldsee, ic cass shrek eS 63 23 253 57 Bit le rom ocr 950 
Wictoravallete ns ee eR ts oe re 67 29 238 98 roa ea he a 373 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
APRIL 2,, TO APRIL 29, 1948—Continued 











Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to —_______———__| end of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

OMCATIONS ore oe ek oie a eee tie Sear 47,158 28,876 44,516 41,879 22,083 4,334 41,550 
PNT PTION etek Ske Sesiae miei tata ithe arora 229 121 114 139 142 4 53 
VAT IGHe atin e roles Sree ate reioe tite ste stereo 382 179 225 313 asta hata ae feet 153 
Belleville sre ine st tem can cam atektscyecrtle 479 213 327 480 242 7 306 

PAD TACEDVIG RO ah gece sirose serrsiate we orocste, eioosersts 206 103 169 179 113 3 169 
BTA DEON eke Mate nre rept niece 137 142 86 75 OO ee see 56 
TAN CLOT Seo es roe ects eae ale ae ie 975 516 602 612 416 16 493 
Brockville nk. mc cote a iels aercioeretlcine 143 55 115 114 90 8 82 
G@arleton Places aw sethe ehy a sietiecstei et sensi 27 18 32 32 i ORIRA ers certs: 112 
Chathiamer s peeks a iee mice seiaeis toes 350 95 456 346 198 5 653 
CGDOUTE a ices sete eater S dal piescialens tiene 179 1p 160 aia 132 3 80 
Wolline woods ceo eee aoe 174 115 57 87 GSR eee iat 192 
Wornwalleroat ea ce Ciacwlk aves eee ee 546 112 567 515 369 28 958 
PUNT VALS Pee ee aittica Rao Waele teetes 36 15 33 34 19 5 72 
UCT US age access aicrereia ects car ions ts feaesetotarete 63 88 31 35 30 hes oe 14 
BlOrbekurleryee sas sie wine nic siclave sig tec acta 210 46 152 221 170 3 156 
WOT ELISTANCES Seve Seinen cue oslo mersiele 143 73 97 97 71 7 134 
ort: Willig ct acacioe ta ccncwnos ar Bea Nad soee 268 93 564 343 156 11 832 
Lait ee eer Nees aoirareis Woe ai Sis ajo tere ate 351 370 221 188 121 6 5S 
Gananoque:ce we seas acess 34 11 Al 31 12 19 70 
GOGeriGhi ee aria Soh cia tio htels sasete recieve 129 121 51 91 65 6 99 
Site l base Maes eee ote he Se Totne eices 523 267 425 388 196 2 323 
Evarnvltoni ecco etre altace tories 4,030 2,577 4,039 4,270 1,706 473 2,760 
HA aw kes DUT Yeslern sroioss ceebeics aicievs crosoes eherale tare 82 50 146 90 Gib ee ea ae Boe 303 
ANVersolb yey. corse oes eetng iors reeteere.¢ 130 84 115 128 98 1 37 
WSADUSKASING S cee ees crate oveien cteetoke clare 47 16 63 42 33 2 65 
FREN OFA ews kets chon Bertone « SEY pert atcaet wie 123 41 97 35 PAS We Rn Te ai, 188 
Rohgston il) 0035,é00 aes bet cane aps mets * 650 209 736 814 425 30 654 
Kirkland Wakevce co isc sce semeteeas 502 204 505 449 302 15 393 
Kitchener-Waterloo..............--++: 956 741 62 721 400 35 309 
MeaMIng CON esr sthis caicle sew eteta toleraropsisets 169 31 260 187 66 54 360 
Win Gsay take sere ee ee ie tan sieersneran 113 66 159 101 57 4 231 
TRIS GOW. LA e socal Wihe oc iaetiatexcvot cas tole 64 94 AT 48 17 5 69 
ToT CLOT es ces edie ahs aes a ols cee erect 2,385 1,307 1,984 2,161 1,029 271 1,011 
IMivel Par dh eeeecintecs wv. a erctcis craters assteiepicretote 168 55 115 184 125 2 202 
INEDAN CCM cfee es oes incase elevate tsicgcrorstel 49 10 Ay 53 ARiel| tee ores 136 
ING WAMARK CLM cs soln semereeste eles a ane isis: 89 92 84 95 36> eaneorre 135 
INGWELOLOnbOr cr ecient ote sieht ieier: 623 328 513 558 352 3 714 
Miavaraytalisi occ cuvette asebiose sete ese 586 245 449 568 332 14 478 

BEEN OLE LAY Serre lol arerherciate ate ess re ties ste 320 138 313 315 195 34 201 
Qasr a tee LE Uc Men ee aul 138 258 281 197 11 353 
Og Leia Melee eek Sites cca tina cic teats cores ticles 484 192 936 601 281 49 1,532 
OLGA Ware ee ri ciaecererstny aerate lace seus shals 2,281 983 2,504 1,927 868 324 3, 343 
Owen Sounder tas one dak cleans 288 174 256 240 112 20 329 
Parry SOUND GS. eins denise el Se a eiealele ays 75 14 94 56 DARIEN See 197 
LEXSISOW OF NO) CN eS SOR GHAH Gic.g Ca HS De IDO 309 170 307 224 145 2 268 
JEST Ral ARRON A eee tart eo eira SLR ReSOe Bene 168 57 190 163 114 19 140 
IREteCroOLroug Hina nquere coteneee eer 364 132 627 551 315 1 722 
PTC COM CUM eee ena ee co che iatearald weiss 69 47 40 58 Dil er res reas 86 
RorwArthur: eacatec onl seme anere s 998 537 956 668 602 23 781 
PGT MC OMIOIN Oso: dtiainie welhe cose swe huas 112 51 180 146 | - 94 8 262 
POrcselOpe ier! cals snietanes eects nies 74 40 75 90 GOs | eerste eee 25 
LESCOL ee LE REE asta Miokelovacels 21 39 48 20 IDG aeebee 114 
FROMINO Ws ea ossis os cera oe cic ee einai a stoi 96 17 97 105 82 2 104 
Sua Catharines 25 eee eee ee 955 331 15052 874 534 AY 1,419 
Stanehomaseoe vance onto veaie eetereirsae crests 386 289 265 342 159 19 241 
SALA eae Re ces oe Pur nese oislaerccieres 450 212 DA 342 200 1 425 
Saul tiste: sManios sae eeiecse wees ee: 383 142 715 638 343 18 346 
SIMICOR Nee ee ae Rete ae eet dara crete a rece 165 111 189 148 72 21 373 
SmorthsiWallsiitc. nes nets ctor a esiuacimenis 174 74 149 256 116 1 116 
DULALLONGcMRacr tre Me os. ure teetnaleine erates 318 149 265 294 136 72 152 
Sturgeon Malis 1, case cc tere clslaele's sis arekers'c 75 10 130 98 GON atest eel 238 
SUC UR ys tee ae 8 sera tecerate cetontste aiainie ies 1,319 785 1,134 1,000 551 106 831 
PP iMsonbarg 5 his eh ins etiam ese aioe 34 29 85 41 Gileee aes 123 
sRaMIM INS ee eee ae elets Ran Sneha Bi 616 297 903 760 380 65 1,058 
PROLONUOLE cert aan on, eaena rere coe sions 17,060 13, 486 13,003 13,581 6, 916 1, 965 8, 462 
REEENUOM ane tie ticks oa Aaletsoretenc ere React sia leis, sets 342 162 162 332 142 4) 158 
Wiallkkertoniesa.\uctere com oPniie ch ee alee 96 111 52 63 aoa | ee pecrecees (it 
Winttlaceburger sti jem cciinerasiaee ele terse. 40 25 134 40 DAS nae sere, coed 238 
Wiel len clit Pe shety few, cre ss atesia vice rie eee escerace 477 302 405 453 263 2 358 
IVES COM seers aurea tency a neal ster stan ata alec etetotel 382 222, 236 281 LOSMvareotmatens 147 
WANGSOB ME tee rs citerane emote one ciara soma sia s 1,345 oie 3, 831 1,719 643 388 5,016 
Woodstock yint ss Pirateticnclee oo aecioactus 215 223 196 178 83 9 110 

IE VIN COD Aas Bis vines sins d Heche ter aecnele elotels 6,300 3,010 8,951 5,980 2,471 1,255 12,122 
BE NOON at vasa bieina Mieieraaeiele weloiieetaats ats 563 459 516 459 Pay itor 6 < 765 
DAD UA. foe a 80 ves omer cca aicista'e elas’? 51 ay 167 43 24 1 262 
BAI BL ON Rais ciple saree ao oseofe nite sos Siploya = 102 89 147 97 47 1 89 
POMtage WA Prarie oe, . aisle wisieis ain a vieises 120 (ale 194 131 59 a 472 
Pelikan kee wy Labi ciety ae eal cnererstececaistars Included |with Win|nipeg. 

(RET AE Paha Ti Sas Sect ie emake 67 56 55 21 14 nl eae ete 69 
Winn pegarne cain aan aotsiereetee, siete treater 5,397 2,297 7,872 5, 229 2,093 1, 248 10, 465 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
APRIL 2, TO APRIL 29, 1948—Concluded 


OTT 


Vacancies 


Office 


ISLE VAN eee aoe eee een ci eee 


Wey DUI eran ese oe eee 


Calvary a me tee te enn re 


SONG meee Sereno nt ie nee e 
Heth bridge ue eee et ee 
Medicinettlat®.. 7. 7.2 eee tee 
HReGuID Cert ete. sn ee etter es Nansen 


British Columbia...................... 
Chilliwaclks cine otk ts hee ee 
COGUTCENA ine ene te nec in a ey: 
Cranbrooks yy cacao ee 


MD UCAN Peat). ciate ey a te tee siok es ae hee 


BrincelGcorges cease eee ees: 
PrINCeMNUpeL basen as ee he 


Vier Ont taie eke ha mene ty ee ene 





during 
period 


206 
6, 521 
132 

1, 162 
86 


100,166 


66, 748 
33,418 





Reported | Unfilled 


Applicants 
Regis- 
tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
end of during to ————_—_—————__| end of 
period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
2,228 4,805 3,808 1,521 545 7,505 
50 46 39 SLs aes 94 
221 535 401 188 37 746 
41 190 84 49 6 454 
7, 464 214 78 7 1,066 
792 1,584 1, 622 669 299 1, 865 
689 1,395 1,118 347 164 2,208 
63 195 110 50 7 393 
93 93 88 SOU ee cxsent es 159 
162 303 132 50 25 520 
2,870 75459 6,052 3,268 787 8,009 
193 63 19 LON] eee eee 87 
911 2,814 2,474 1, 256 391 3, 238 
58 85 56 SH ates Seve oe 122 
964 3,478 2,624 1,306 373 3,532 
196 98 67 Gl lrets ae peor: 68 
321 617 562 346 17 689 
71 136 131 123 6 138 
156 168 119 OO) erence 135 
4,152 16,883 11,733 6,102 1,251 24,560 
28 195 154 142 284 
15 103 54 195 5 257 
72 154 191 po ele ei es 201 
15 87 52 153) Wie Ry area ast 88 
67 132 149 118 3 170 
69 277 133 a2. lad Fea Ree Se 5 291 
6 125 91 46 20 493 
116 206 254 99 40 256 
91 193 115 75 9 504 
246 1,368 910 419 62 2,650 
126 693 519 AUS a Ice cis steer ae 626 
59 170 102 34 17 439 
88 256 215 TAT eee ea rs coe 213 
C4 463 327 219 6 337 
62 176 107 88 1 370 
18 104 90 81 i 95 
81 256 190 151 3 315 
2,103 9,789 6, 598 2, 806 880 14, 232 
68 223 104 86 8 439 
414 1,785 1,264 558 183 2,198 
331 128 114 210 3 102 
55,707 | 120, 776 90,349 47,256 9,541 165,246 
32,347 85, 883 60, 440 35, 284 4,076 123, 164 
23, 360 34, 893 29,909 11,972 5,485 42,082 





























TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1938-1948 
Applications Placements 
Year 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
LOSS NMED bas Ni ics cee ee QE Se FS ana Ge 584, 727 197, 937 782, 664 Paha), Saks: 106, 957 382, 295 
SOR Ne iene) 9 eal tt Oe Oa i le eg ey 579, 645 208, 327 787, 972 ' 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
UY A oS Re ee ee nee ee annie Sg 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
DOA Lernehe acs th oat 0s ea eee ce Mee hed 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
MY OS nS ERO Oa ad ope) Rena ese OPT AY 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
LOA S Renee reas etre tee at ASW ER fob ee no 1,681, 411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1, 944, 026 
SEU Ne he aa nage ee eo 1, 583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739, 917 
SSO eee La eee ye ee ee oat IAN 1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493, 581 
OA G Metrett. Moen wes ate pete One ee ~ 1,464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
SY VR PA ers cya ae Mean ae ea ae ee aa 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 
VW OA RACE WORKS) Sone eee at tte te 421, 206 149, 957 571, 163 167, 885 71, 801 239, 686 
IAS (U7 WeGks) is ey cick ited ats oo ee 385, 961 154, 196 540, 157 123, 498 64, 072 187,570 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-2.—-CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO APRIL, 1948 


See a ae Benen Ne ET 


——— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

CAHIR UI a NR ORCS EOL ly, Sw MAE EDU en aos wagra ay LOR, PST KRG ACR, ES ee 
TeaTMUry.. ig eee esi cia eG lindo Sia leia washer yo sighsiayerorell apete sie cys elec 4,637 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63,681 | (4)109,311 
GbrUALyiie perch clk teem yee eieeiue aay 663 4,822 12,284 14,990. 59,098 47,141 | (1) 88,016 
14 Eve OURANES SO SAN ANG 6 aD ASB OOK asso. 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 | (1) 76,248 
ADEA Uh QR ea oe xt Nine Pele mieys, i merle ee me 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 35,781 35,859 | (1) 59,265 
IMAM icicle, Sledisek Sorte & Cinaieibaia tet sacle eonlabele, gun mae 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 ZOOS Gl eet ii tee te 
UT ea eis VR Rye Mie tat cladey ate) (allan farehacat sins snaens 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 DAC SOOM irvsishatetote y= 
BALLS Sia eis ie ch ate uy etelopeits spate) ats tinge sarge erm idea 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 PADAURY: Selligeiiae Cate 
PATUBUSE sree crajotsicvete el erelate elelnicts characteris 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 RAS IG | error) ue 
September... 0.2... eee eee reece cence ees 1,118 1,018 3,715 40,473 28,555 Zoe SE Tp. l a wieder naa 
OGHODEN: seal eunwe eles teers shale olsun syehore! araly eet 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34,891 BE ERY tam Mee ote o 
November. 2... )s0.52 slept goo 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 ATR OW AG praeeeRyaets 
WeCeMbeR ay Lee dl = cici sele se Aaqermious bie alalerriss« 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 Ue be Oats Baniicne 

Otel eewia wees yc eatatele iste srererayaiate 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 332, 840 


(1) Includes ‘‘Revised”’ claims. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, APRIL, 1948 
eee 


Disposal of Claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
d previous months) 











Province Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to to to Pending 
Benefit | Benefit | Appeal 
Prince Edward Island.......... 278 161 65 52 263 84 4 77 
EN ONAL SCOULAL HL  setinvelih a eihersie 4,256 2,279 1,416 561 3,403 1,097 90 1,140 
New Brunswick............++- 2,648 1,697 653 298 1,951 896 46 829 
Qulebeey bas Me opis aie ee 18,372 11,453 3, 634 3,285 14,566 6,155 497 6, 088 
QntaniG sence cae eee eee ashe 15, 802 8, 829 4,212 2,761 12,935 3, 982 314 3,832 
AMPanito Denes was nek aistiniers eraerets = 4,294 2,465 1,034 795 2,880 930 121 1,417 
Saskatchewan..........+.+ee0: 2,022 1,214 424 384 1,272 648 51 771 
EA ertey eno: Riera aan sea ec tacts 4,286 2,501 635 1, 159 3,494 1,106 72 1,690 
British Columbia. ess.) « 7,307 4,323 1,968 1,016 6,797 1,794 136 1,990 
Total Canada, April, 1948...... 59, 265 34, 922 14,041 10,302 47,561 | (4)16, 692 ib Sul 17, 834 
Total Canada, March, 1948.... 76, 248 48,635 15, 234 12,379 62,386 | (2)20, 906 1,472 27,904 
Total Canada, April, 1947...... 44,351 27, 502 8,357 8,492 31,358 | (%)13, 885 1,990 15, 186 





IGE SONOS Vote hl Ae A, ANTI RESOORetesAnJc? Do te, BONN SET See ce cr en 


(1) In addition, there were 1,065 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 1,292 special requests not granted. 
(3) Number of special requests for April, 1947 not available. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


a 


Cumulative 
Month of | Month of | Total for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement April April Current 
1947 1948 Fiscal 
Year 
NWR ROD aR Da SI Rd SOP DEE aD Sn ew a thE SS 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...........-.-++++++: 6, 322 6,359 6,359 
Not capable of and not available for work............00 0s ese senses eee eens 599 679 679 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute............ 660. e cet cee eee tees 133 165 165 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............-.+-0+s005> 2,381 1,979 1,979 
Discharged for misconduct............. WA ich RO i teil piety MR ERS DA ete wel cee 377 795 795 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............. 6+. +5 sees seen 2,856 3,907 3,907 
Celie FeaeOrie (CL). hic cdctehoicy simie Sin dos ei ko he Oye aie wis pa ei me blole wna temneate Baeneee SNe CUA oes PA 2,808 2,808 
ABO Tite Ree ate me # med, Tre a Cnr SA 2 A ratty, Re Ste naira ceery crc! in. ic 3,885 16, 692 16, 692 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not une mployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5.—-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 











APRIL, 1948 ; 
Number Number 
Receiving Com- Number Amount 
Province Benefit mencing of Days of Benefit 
During Benefit Benefit Paid 
Month During Paid (in Dollars) 
Month 
Rrimcescdwardelslancdianenstae eemtece het ea ener dae 1,307 261 26, 689 50, 826 
IN OVENS COOL dria aay Alster Sheek fe hae eiriare rain cheval aetmhannart Benen tear 11,986 2,999 219, 168 448, 568 
ING WHISTUNS WAG Keer pekctr eect rte eet one ae, gota Niele aan ne ea ean re 6,000 1, 828 113,839 226,725 
CATE OYE OSE Saher ae, A id RRMA sae) IST AR ONE gk MPRA gC ig oha A a 43,088 12,485 900, 726 1,696, 633 
GATE ALO ae ei i aes ton PaAP RE AE hashes PH Ret PRU Re cE RTS ners RTI deh SC ARIE MeO 35, 422 10,020 599, 633 1,193,012 
I Gew a eg ey oft RO Meh a A eS Sms oa RTA RN eRe ghana) Bae, we a aay 9,960 2,602 188,587 368, 695 
ASIA LCL UVAIER Me eile otic ese ae cs tare hc ses DN estore ren teeter 6,235 1,380 i OAle We 244,044 
PAT Berta iies Ce aie eile citeh caucus WAR ATLE Ch iy Pere tebecea ty Oran 6,554 2,058 107, 522 220, 647 
IS TIVISH @OLUTUD La ee tele aia oak ee eens ree er arcTeel ee aE Dat ks (eed 18,925 5,323 354, 628 729, 369 
‘Rotals:@anada. April’ 194805 os pater cee an etels 139,477 38, 956 2,631, 964 5,178,519 
otal a@anadaw March 1948005. eeete ci eeet eine acres 154,754 60,672 | 3,364,791 6, 629, 826 
LotalaGanada wApril W944 eae 5 ie een ee tee ae 100, 285 26, 434 1,943,793 3,780, 749 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER, BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF APRIL 30, 1948 





Number of Days Continuously on the Register 




















Province and Sex 6 and 
Toran under 7-12 13-24 25-48 

Prince Bd wardilsland). 22.0 en-cian- 955 Tie 66 74 188 
INMERIOE coupe ners cee IAM ih ed sho gaan 791 Sey 47 56 146 
Hemi al Gi cterntc ice i rt ec lere ee we 164 15 19 18 42 
INOVAISCOLIDT oer syton cise tettineke series 9,831 1,409 650 1,216 1, 832 
DLS ae aN ME ts BR Gana SEN Nea at 8,405 e220 569 1,067 1,511 

3 Eifera ced (epi be camellias 3 es ure Grats 0! BARES Paes 1,426 184 81 149 321 
ING Wa ESEUNIS WA Cc cei eater ater orn lente 5, 284 897 364 630 1,047 
CMe a bah Coe Wi UE) SUE Ry Sire Abe» TR | ane A 4,354 748 297 539 897 

LEV ste aes ated oer ele So TAA gune et x Sipe ee 930 149 67 91 150 
QUCDEC Ree BE en oe tnicle Sea meee atin ats SOLS 5,951 2,667 4,603 6,977 
NTS RAO cin Tien eh ety tert earare aed 26, 462 4,193 1,963 3,499 5, 567 
erat ets aah ee MMC eee Weel Cee 8,651 1,758 704 1,104 1,410 
ONGATIO Se er Tae eke are he iishilead 25,363 4,302 2,077 3, 233 4,640 
ET Key, Siem shah Ain aa sea eat SNC a eee ane Damn 17, 224 2,955 1,485 2,260 3,058 

I emalenee pee a roe paces ta aes 2 8,139 1,347 592 973 1,582 
MEATITCO RD Ese eters taste eee nual etaek tures stn de lag 8,003 1,240 560 937 1,423 
1A I Cove Se ACS ae vis a Teg Oe, ae a ee Mill (7) Ae D000 745 338 610 998 

B Eey cOKeY VStam sake Moet cp one Met mais ANH COPA se A 2,648 495 222 327 425 
Saskatchewaliescy Race reinr ee era watelaters 4,664 489 337 508 788 
NTA GS ee MP Rigo aa ees same. 3,789 373 270 397 655 
BOT AIey tips Our eee Tenge coal ga 875 116 67 111 133 
TRU D OETA ae eles Dae abt atent es ares 8,071 2,023 1,238 1,672 924 
Vs] O56 SiNeee a MONG ate era 80. Nog: 6,994 1,841 NEW) 1,528 721 
ITE] Oa eth e  ekn A een hay eter res, 1,077 182 88 144 203 
Bripish Columba nae. sc eilaaeire oe 14,504 PY sh 1,522 2,051 2,709 
TYE anes SCOR ABR Le STIS RRR SU BOR as RUA EO 10,196 1583 1,241 1,482 135 

MOI ALO Nee are ae aha aes 4,308 548 281 569 976 
ORAL OG ACs LT: hae ths ects eae 111,788 18,514 9,481 14,924 20,528 
IM AIG cere Abi as ca eee onAs See eines 83, 570 13,720 7,360 11,488 15, 286 
COTE ALG hep esis Pete ae aie orcliteral eck te Rie 28,218 4,794 2,121 3,486 5, 242 





49-72 


16, 438 
12, 230 
4,208 





31,903 
23,536 
8,367 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 











Percent- |—— 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel dasiean Tse ce 
-—— since ° urnish- iscel- ndex 
Piece Total Food Rent eh Clothing ingiiendi| | neous (Come 
1939 & Services modities 
only) f 
LOLA ee Sine are ae Rate. 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
TDL Sir sae Ree ec eR oe, arava 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
ID Gi rales ee oat tray cn, ei ss nuct em tots 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 7491 
DOB UCR Re a Un ee 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
1918 eee Pies ON tre [Smet sterh het 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
DAO GU pA Poe tn ot iy Sr ET 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
TO 20 Race ee eee wren veg ee Sea oh 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
BOP UR eg Atanas Tia a ean a 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
ODD reer Ade tarts celtic dc Giscs overs 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
NO 2S te ete atresia at 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
1OZ4 ernie a a res) | hola ot, 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
SOA Pe Ole Gre ve Dear ah GA & 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106°5 
NQDG eee eta eles eee Nessa atone ots 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
102 ieee tne A re eee: Vere 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
1 I Ue inte oth a betta] DMR eg 120-5 131-5 117°3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
O20 rms i nat AC. [hop ico aannn, hes 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
OS OM ae cere me. | evatcentvac meets 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
103 Vetere pean ee |i RSet eaten 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
NOS 2 seee tented le eres 2428 os 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
LOSS ees see OPA Nie nek 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
OSAP Hes Su mice ete tance eye cae es 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
NOS RRA eer eee haere heer eee: 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
1OSGR Se einete eenetae I rere 8 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
AOS aioe nares rain ol eiore oats ae 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
LOS Sis eerie crite lingo ncesa 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
NOS Geers ee et ee tiee ate 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101°6 
1940 dae ees 4°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
G4 ene ees Zasen 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110:3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-8 
TOAD re Sean: ooo 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 feet one vert ss 17-6 » 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
GAA eee el Se oh: 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-3 
1945 Ts ono 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
VO4 Goo) ae enes a eerie Oh 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
194 Tee cepa nya: 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1946. 
Vanvaryen cere. coe 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
MeDruaTy yee 18-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Marche i. atone ee, 19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
Aprile ents hoa earns 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
Maya eit st eth 21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
JUNO esa ae Rem fears 22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
StL Yc oy peste ek hoe oe 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
AUrustrn. jie 24-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September......... 24-6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
Octoberwe tees 2 ee 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November......... 26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December.......... 26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
1947 
VANUATY Me eee ere 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131:5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Rebruary. 4: cn ee 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
Marcli@encesnan ar: 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
Aprile ea yee ee 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
Maver cee cee ee 32-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
JUNG tana ee 83-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
DULY ee eed renee 84-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
ACUBUBE ite anosn eh seacek 85-5 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September........ 85-8 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
Octoberty 425508 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November......... 42-6 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December.......... 44d 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
1948 
JanUuaryeece cee 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
Hebruanycne seer. 48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
IMiarelnecne aatete tele 49-6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
Arian acter ceisler 60-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
May an en eae ae 52-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 


*For the period 1914 to 1934,.the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939= 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








Beef Pork 
> g oO 
E in 8 
: Bs a 
™ fo} © 3 = 
3 Fs) Pag he eerie eA A) 
Locality Bus Be 3 aa | &. | 92 
ag ad Bie is g ° cn | ua | 38 
SS lee 8 20 bepag liege uel ees) Iieeet 
ae a a> os ae SSNS oa tls ctle) ‘as 
Q a ov HQ HO Mes) = & a! ey 
a. | Bs | [S| 35 ay |4s|¢2143| 82 
= o 29 3 a s rs 2 So a om 
i= Oo & tt ot | Lal 
a ee oe” | x 5 ‘I fs re, aq 
cts. cts. cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts. 
P.E.1.— c 
1—Charlottetown...........-.eceee 56-0 51-0 48-4 SOs Zig| Hao ae Onl eleven ales O28) lanes 64-1 
Nova Scotia— Cc 
2 TPA A a eee cic a uae Bion ta N Sala e 60-9 56-8 52-6 38-4 26-3 52-9 54-4 41-4 64-1 
Cc 
83—New Glasgow......c..cccccoceees 60-1 54-9 55-2 BIRR te | heat: ser orl ieede Puts olla thie 56-5 45-9 68-3 
BS ANGY sani nels! stils cic alcte all olarons 67-2 59-0 51-3 SOs OiAleoO som epee 54-5 58-0 47-4 67-3 
De CUNO Nay Na eR eM a LANL Late 54-7 AQ Sil eetnene Be a Ps ie 2 Be Wt De aD SES a BBSaVA) MINN mare 68-1 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton..............es0eeee- 57-4 51-6 52-0 35-2 36-8 53°7 49-3 37-0 66-9 
A—WOnCtOn os oy sie ewes seoeile os oles 61-0 58-4 59-2 OO TOuleo OOM eee 53-0 54-8 42-2 71-8 
Cc 
§—-Saintsonne. rs clock vaso woeeuwens 62-1 57-8 54-4 37-7 38-5 52-7 55-5 43-2 66-1 
Quebec— 
9— Chicoutimi, eae aslo eiers Goalie OM De colin AA ON | BS «Fall oaeiets aa a aN ae 53-4 | 46-7] 76-7 
LOR bull oe a ahah cid Wena rn eet tiey a 55-7 52-0 51-1 36-1 36-2 54-0 51-9 41-4 63-6 
11-——-Montreal is cikcan i telne pauses 63-9 58-4 57-3 36-9 37-7 54:8 51-3 42-0 68-1 
1Z—Quebeas Arya sone Cals iaeicscaisleckoess 60-9 57-1 54-5 35-1 36-9 53°6 47-2 40-2 62-5 
c 
13—St. Hyacinthe.................... 53-0 48-5 48-7 Loli ne Raed Wie Pec A Nat Ue a He 52-6 42-6 65-3 
pe eS aE ay oF eT a MA onan OOH RMU I MBO Up es ERS ALTE AA WAM ae Lut Meena RRS A A PL ah 2d WIS ean (Hay UPA De Me NI ac 68-5 
Cc 
15—-SHETDroOk esi eyes dciee mole levee eee he 60-8 56-0 52-5 35-4 ZOMG) | Mote, Shak. 51-6 41-6 66-0 
1G6—SSorel senate eek ates hh 58-7 55-0 51-6 Soa a hVOOR (alae eee eee 55-6 44-2 68-6 
17—Thetford Mines................... 49-3 gl es is ces SE RBLUT eb. Sh mea pee treat Wah SE 46-9 38-0 53-5 
Cc 
18—Three Rivers.................00.. 55-9 50-5 47-8 37-0 RS sGr Or fake eae 49-7 40-8 66-5 
Ontario— 
197 Bellevillenw sie a Pace aire, Nit eaian 65-6) O42 | OSe2 | PuoleO a4: 4 1omen ol 51-7 | 54-41 41-0] 70-0 
20——Brantliord Mrs nates natin Moe 57-3 53°7 54-6 39-2 89-5 56-8 56-7 40-0 68-6 
CI — Brockville vagy oscahon dooce 62-7 57-1 60-8 OOS tevooe Line cea ieee 56-1 41-6 72-0 
22 Onhathamuuen wana meme rel mgils 57:2 53-4 54-1 38-7 43-3 53-7 55-6 42-7 69-9 
2S COMM WALL rantins cialslalsieieon hustle 57-7 53-3 54-0 SOO Me oOs Olen: oi 57°7 54-1 43-7 67-8 
24—Vort William .02 8 els ul ccc cs 54-1 51-5 53-5 SOLD a oononl ee eee 55-7 57-1 47-8 70-4 
PA Oy eee en CU TEM, cre er AN I Pa a 56-5 53-4 52-5 SOs 4a Soegalioncis aack| cnet anes 57-3 42-3 69-6 
26-— Grille phy. wee so ee os wiki eee 58-1 55-6 54-8 38-4 44.2 56-0 56-4 39-6 69-3 
PNc TA AIMIICON ca kee aeolian 59-5 56-4 56-4 39-9 44.3 57-2 57-2 39-3 67-7 
28-—Kingston yn s ee rte aoe cere 55-5 51-4 50-7 36:4 38-2 53-0 53-1 38-2 66-7 
29—Kitohener si. obit cence stele ceveee 58-6 55-6 55-2 38-4 44-8 57-5 58-1 39-9 69-3 
30-—LWondonek soe bse eit ahinwtiocee 57:3 54-4 55-3 38-9 42-9 55-8 57-4 39-7 67-1 
Si—-Niagara Malla .ocic. ce cn cation 58-5 55-1 56-1 3O°90| Woor Onl aca 58-0 58-6 41-3 68-8 
32—North Bay...... PALS PeeS AiO EA HRC Dis HOOP on OL ole loSsonl mode uma cnan ee 60-0 | 57-8] 40-3] 70-1 
BSI—OBNAWAL Miles ots et ores ere OOO) 53-1 53-6 37-2 Bisoeellg ate 56-0 38-1 68-0 
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- COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MAY, 1948 


Neen nn DE EE 





P} g z i 
onl ee S lel g. S 
Locality % 28 ee P | a¢|aeis | 
ara |e Peete ace tae 
gi) gh | 2a] 9/8 | 5] 22/2. / 8, | 23 
age] GS) oe) v4] ge | ae] Se | ge | os 
gk ga ae ae Be | 38 ge 2k 38 | be 
cts cts cts cts cts cts ots cts cts cts. 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown..............s.06: 98-5 | 32-1] 54-1] 15-0] 74:0] 30-5 9-3 6:5 9-1) 14-7 
Nova Scotia— 
2Q—Halifax........cccccesscccscccees 29-0 | 32-1] 54-4] 17-0] 73-9} 30-0 9-6 6-5 | 10-9] 15-6 
8—New Glasgow.........-+-+---e0e 28-7 | 31-6 | 54-2] 17-0] 73-8] 30-4 pedal epee 9-1} 15-7 
A—Sy Ane y i.e os ie's occ e secs csce cess cies 98:9 | 32-1] 60-7} 18-0] 74-1] 31-1 8-7 6-6 | 10-5] 15-2 
O—— DP PULO saat seleicis ae sieve echelons isis <tesehsh570%6 29-4 | 30-7] 53-2] 16-0] 74:0] 29-8 9-4 6-3 | 10:0] 15-2 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.......-...-++sseeeees 99-2 | 31-2 | 53-2] 17-0] 74-0] 30-0} 10-0 6-2 8-9 | 14-8 
T—Moncton........-0eeeseseeeeeeces 29-3 | 32-1] 56-6] 17-0] 74:0] 30-9] 10-0 6-3: [°° 10°7 J 161 
8—Saint John..........6-seseeereees 28-5 | 32-1] 55-2] 18-0] 74-0] 30-6 9:3 6:3 9-4] 14-7 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi............2--+2.-.00- SO Oi eeraeteier- 58-6 | 17-0] 73-1] 29-5] 10-0 G29) [eee a) - 14:5 
10 Fal een wisiersis spies ois cies isi sivisic 27°13 30:0] 52-7] 17-0] 71-1] 27-6 8-7 5:9 9-8} 13-7 
11—Montrealii. 0... cece ce wieee 29-0} 31-4] 55-0] 17-5] 72-8] 28-8 9-3 5-9 | 10-1 14-7 
12—Quebec........ cece esc ce oe eeoes 98-1 |) 31-3 | 53-7 | 17-044) 72-3 | 29-8 8-0 6-0 9-9 | 14-2 
Sin de bieroimile a sondecetanaateeaonc 29-1 | 30-7] 52-1} 16-0} 72-1] 29-0 8-0 6-1} 10-1] 14-0 
14—St. Johns...........0sessceccceees 30-0 | 32-2] 56-3 16:0 | 73-0 | 29-3 8-0 6-5 | 10-2] 15-0 
15—Sherbrooke...........-+ssssseees 28-4] 31-4] 57-4] 17-0] 72-5] 29-1 9-5 6:3 9-9} 14-5 
NG —SOrelomt sic cn cisiresiaieieletcls « sieiciaralajele's 29-2 | 30-2] 52-0] 16-0| 71:2] 29-3 7:3 6-3 ] 10-1}. 14-6 
17—Thetford Mines..........-+-.-eee. 30-0 | 30-4 | 49-1] 16-0] 72-2] 27-6 8-0 6-1 9-0 | 14-9 
18—Three Rivers............+sseeeee 98-3 | 30-1} 54:6] 17-0] 71-4] 28-0 8-0 6-0 9-6} 14:3 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville........... cece cece ween 98-8 | 31-1] 50-6] 17-0] 72-5] 28-8 9-3 6-2 9-3 | 13-0 
2O—Branthordss acj.'erale et sles cis oie eja.e.s sleieie 26-5 |. 30-5} 50-7] 17-0} 71-9] 27-5 9-3 6-1 9-4} 13-7 
21— Brockville... 6.0.65 c cece ves 98-2 | 30-2] 52-0} 17-0] 72-5] 27-9 8-7 6-4] 10-1] 138-9 
22—Chatham: oo. cscs es csceseccs 97-1] 31-5] 50-3] 17-0 | 72-9} 26-5 9-3 6-2 8-7 | 14-5 
28—Cormwall...........02:0-cecsseeee VTS) [a 30> Ts OleS We dieO |) en be aoe 8-7 6-2 9-0} 14-0 
24—Fort William...........-eeesseoes 26-5 | 28-8} 55-1 18-0 | 71-2 | 29-2 9-3 6-1 9-5 | 13-8 
Dy —Galitn warn stesso ciclsicayslere eiaieiclaiee'6imeys 97-5 | 30-8] 50-4] 17-0] 72:8] 27-7 9-3 6-0 9-5 | 14-0 
26 Guelphiseranniciis as sre els acietelereis sais + 27-4} 30-7] 51-3 17-00) 72°71) 27-6 9-3 6-0 9-4 | 14-0 
27—Hamilton.......\.0.02s2.csccesese 27-4} 30-9] 52-3] 18-0] 72-8] 27-5 9-3 6-0 9-9 | 14-0 
28—Kingston........0.ccssccvccescces 27-1. | *80°61. 51-1.) 17-0 | 72-1). 28-6 8-7 6-1 9-6 | 14-4 
29—Kitchener..............2eseseeee- 97-6 | 31-0 | 50-8| 17-0 | 72-7 | 27-7 9-3 6-1 9-4 | 13-8 
SO — Von One wis toa vis ose ele ele ols sieiaisin)wiays 27-1 | 30-3 | 51:0 | i7-0| 72-7 | 27-5 9-3 5:8 9-6} 13-9 
31— Niagara Falls...........0s.c00s0s 27-4 | 30-7 | 58-3 17-5 | 72-8} 29-1 8-7 6:3 9-6 | 14-5 
32—North Bayvss v.00. ees cieecies cee 98-1 | 31-5 | 54-7] 18-0] 72-6] 28-7 9-3 6:3 | 10-2 | 14-2 
S5—OBRAWS: cicsieisicciels eleieieieyeie's'sieieles eis) 27-1 | 30-5] 652-1 17-0 | 72-3 | 27-7 9-3 6-1 9-1 | 14-6 





TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 








Beef Pork 
3 Ale |3 
oO 1} = 
is cele |S 
i) be os 
Locality Er $ is each ake £.9 
SP mage ay ae esneteel edie) ee, Mee aue eon nome. ae 
3S oe -O ee ‘s oe ak | oa 
Pela Psi EPO PAE Ee Vi area bat ates | phat ba AE 
i he Sa Sect | el) ts nek cod eer nant Ve ou nel eanh rete | cae 
sate) BESS arbi helen ek ua WR ie a (mein 8 Mercure a ra Sikh) ey ced la hn 
28 | 353155} 38 | 3 | a8] s3 | es] es] 88 
km om ta & a) ga ® A om L~  & oh 
oD} fom foe} ~Q oy > 4 cm ice Q 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
G4 OCCA WA sales Paty vec stoe eects anes 59-2 55-7 56-6 39-1 36-3 38-6 55-6 56-6 41-5 67-8 
35-—-Owen Soundcs.. es. ne eas cases 56-4 53-1 54-0 | 36-3 PABA (edad ene Bae nny 54-5 | 41-3 66-0 
$6-—Peterborough. 0.) cts oc sea ok 59-5 | 56-0] 55-1] 39-91] 36-1 42-0.] 55-4] 57-2] 40-1] 73-7 
Siia— LORteATCMUBAY. waite eee ree ee 0329) |) molliOn| lOO 1) woGrou| ero elem ceiee 56-7 | 55-9 | 48-9 | 71-4 
SSS Gathanines +h aes nee oer cee: 59-0 55-6 55-6 39-8 BOS Oulart 58-3 57-8 40-7 69-0 
Bos Sbsl NOMASE On Mt. ce lanlemaeterk area 55-0 52-2 51-6 37-1 33-8 SS Onl aac 57-2 42-9 67-8 
AQ = SAT Ta ea te icwla dieu lapinor einer eta oss 57-2 54-7 53-0 39-8 OO ORI ee er: 55-0 56-0 40-7 66-4 
Cc 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 59-3 56-0 51-3 36-9 37-4 44.0 59-2 56-8 45-6 69-0 
82 StTaAtlOrai prem ce oe heave ote ee 55-5 slays 52-5 36-7 BY avs | Ee ars ey bs ae 53-8 39-5 68-6 
Cc 
43=-SUGDUTY AL Ge see eee clas aie ae es 53-2 51-1 49-8 37-0 33-0 44.3 56-3 53-5 41-1 66-7 
(UE Alb robceubiicterkiaebiryal by aor ay ical nee 56-9 55-0 53-5 37:6 386-2 41-2 56-4 56-6 43-5 66-4 
AD OTON UO nice cht aaa fore dink Grceaeigie 59-9 55-8 57-6 40-0 35°8 43-6 57-2 57-5 39-6 67-5 
c 
AG—Wellandis wis tetas a cleeeietel pecs 54-4 52-9 49-3 36-4 SZeA RI ere cowl se meee ies 56-0 42-6 : 
67-0 
AF WAINGSOM He. aiese cee ete 8 deslevel 57-5 53-6 53-6 387-5 Odell eee 55-0 56-8 40-6 “ 
“] 
48—Woodstock.................000 ee. 57-4 54-0 53-4 37-4 Sadie Bee yeneysee 57-7 56-8 41-0 3 
68- 
Manitoba— 
AO=BrANnGOU eter wearin see tweaciee 61-5 57-5 56-5 37-5 SOLOM ate OSs Dull Wee cea eee 70-4 
c 
OO WANTIPCS es tarts oem ie eee 55-4 50-4 47-7 34-7 34-3 35-0 51-0 56-0 42-9 68-4 
Saskatchewan— 
D1 — MOOSE BWacss, kee a ote cee 51-7 48-0 50-7 37-4 30.0 a Senet 52-7 52-0 39-0 12-2 
52—Prince Albert................... 49-3 47-5 47-5 30° 7 pulicrl 38-0 47-3 51-3 38-5 69-3 
eed BY eri Wat Mee ee Aime eer ee ae ee ee 52-3 49-3 48-8 34-3 35-1 40-2 50-8 54-8 42-5 71-9 
54-——Saskaloonin. si otk coseamnemine 55-4 51-5 51-6 36-5 35-6 47-7 55-0 56-2 42-0 75-2 
Alberta— 
BoC RISAry seis, tye te Ade ip eek one 56-4 52-9 53-1 37-0 36-4 38-7 55-1 54-6 43-8 77-0 
56 rumhellerin i.e aes 53-2 51-3 50-5 35-4 y4p Oe Poeeteneme hy Petals ae 54-0 41-6 77-2 
fal Dtobeavoutoyl, sahectane oS eaciene eqs 53-7 49.2 50-0 35-1 35:2 38-5 50-7 52-0 39-8 71-3 
: Cc 
HS Meth Orage ess kta ee Poe 55-0 51-0 48-3 36-5 Shor 2 RAO ncn Bea at 53-5 43-0 75-5 
British Columbia— 
59-——Nanaimonsns . Sokwe ocr tee ene 64-0 58-5 61-7 38-7 A iOe heels Sule eee 61-7 43-3 82-7 
60—New Westminster.............. 59-4 54-7 55-9 38-1 BISIO7AS [ketal ee 60-5 59-0 45-1 78-6 
61—Prince Rupert.................. 61-8 57-8 59-0 40-0 BI COPICM ba eae aan 64-6 60:0 46-3 83-6 
G22 Prarie ya nos ieee ee etek o 60-4 55-8 59-7 42-4 Ae oe sas yeee 59-4 63-2 50-0 78:3 
63—Vancouver..................... 62-6 57-0 | 58-8 40-1 38-8 49-3 62-9 60-3 43-9 77-4 
G4—VACtOriavec co. dee ee an 61-4 57°3 57-2 38-0 36-8 42-8 59-3 59-3 45-5 79-9 
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es! 2 shay lp ae f, 
Locality EF Bs < E Bg $ : g 3 . , 
se |te|ax|ae|is| is | de| se| Ze ee 
4 a A a a a = A 2 ry & a 5 B S a s 3 8° 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts. 
S4— Ottawa ree cticn eas maretase 27-7 | 30-6] 52-8 17-0 | 72-3 | 29-1 8-7 6-0 9-9 14-2 
3D—-OWeNISOUNG aren ween ae cee teens 28-2} 31-1] 49-1 17-0 | 72-9 | 27-9 8-7 6-2 8-6 | 138-5 
36-—Peter borough sss. scien ee ae 27-0 | 30-9} 50-6] 17-0} 72-3] 28-0 9-3 6-2 9-9 | 13-7 
Sia POLbeA rt aun. stas-sch!s aeisercer sto ae ys 26-2 | 29-5] 55-9 18-0 | 71-4] 29-0 9-3 6-2 8-3 13-5 
38—St. Catharines:...............000.- 27-5 | 30-8] 53-4 17-5 | 72-6] 28-4 8-7 6-3 9-7 14-3 
39— Sto DROMASS fetes s'ucte aoa see ee 27-9 | 31-1) 52-4] 17-0] 73-0] 27-7 8-7 6-0 | 10-0] 14:3 
40 Sarnisvcemecen sean ie ce cea 27-8 | 32-2] 53-3 17-0 | 72-9] 28-9 9-3 6:3 9-8} 14-0 
41 Sail) Stes Vari se o- itl sii 28-1 | 30-4] 56-7] 18:0] 72-6] 28-5 9-3 6-1 10-1 14-7 
£2 SUVA LlOnG merece trae waters ce 28-1 31-8 | 49-8] 17-0 | 72-5] 28-4 9-3 5-6 9-8 14-7 
43 SUCDUEY ec e duicrasi ere Geist oie ieleetan 28-0 31-2 53-1 18-0 72°8 28-7 9-3 6:3 9-4 14-2 
AA AV AMMAN G eee cia i eres cle eter 27-7 | 30-9] 55-6 | 20-0] 72-7] 28-4] 10-0 6-1 10-1 14-0 
A5—VOLONCOA tceaeee saree oe see at nioe 27-8 | 30-6 | 53-2 18-0 | 72-8] 27-1 9-3 6-0 9-3 13-9 
46 Weellein divert ee eie tein cpevetecs Sisters ore ete 27-7} 31-4] 51-1 18-0 | 73-3 | 28:3 9-3 6-1 9-6 | 13-3 
AWN dSOLas eeeicnretis ccc ste dete oes 27-3 | 30-5] 52-1 18-0 | 72-8 | . 28-2 9-3 6-1 9-7} 14-3 
(5=Woodstack MEA eye Cakes avs ibd «eta ars sic (oteys 27-5: | > 31-3 1 250-71. 17-0.) 72-9 | 27-5 9-3 5-7 9-3 14-4 
Manitoba— 
49— Brandon siscere cc sie ais aidiert one 25-4] 32-1] 52-1 16:0 | 70-2} 29-1 89 6-0 8-0] 14-8 
DO WINDIPOR heer tarsi az isisieiee eerie 25-7 | 30-7 | 54-7 17-0 | 69-8 | 28-9 9-0 6-0 9-0 | 14-2 
Saskatchewan— ai 
DI—-Moose daw veces coceen get eiewlas 24-9 | 33-5 | 49-3 17-0 | 69-2] 28-6) 9-6 6-0 9-3 15-1 
52—Prince Albert. ........2.cceeecee- 25-7 | 32-3] 51:3 17-0 | 69-6] 27-3 7-6 6-0 8-5 | 14-1 
| Doar EVOL eae tee te Heabiah s,s taaineie sie sree 25-4 | 34-1] 51-5] 16-0] 68-9] 29-5 9-6 6-2 7:9 14-8 
| D4 SaskaGoonsnsveseeeitc. csseclteoess 25-4 | 32:9} 52-8 17-0 | 68-6 | 28:3 88 5:8 8-1 13-7 
Alberta— 
| G0 Cal parvigcmarm ceriiieis te src cict<"s sees 24-9 ASI te bE5e 1 17200) S708 Pelee 9-6 6-0 8-3 14-6 
o6— Drumheller tira secon occa cae stes 26-0 | 33:0 | 50-2 17-0} 71-1 29-4} 10-4 6-4 9-3 14-6 
OTE. dMontons java nie sakes else ee ereee 25-0 | 32-4] 49-3 17-0 | 70-1] 27-6 9-6 6-0 8-9 13-9 
Sq Wet hbrid POs nen casieeiess ain cle es 25-4 | 32-5 | 52-3 17-0 | 69-3 | 28-9 10-4 6-0 7:9 13-7 
British Columbia— 
B9—SIN ANA O erectile eter tac autos evs,clelers 28-6 | 32-8 | 49-6] 17-0] 71-7] 29-8 12-0 6°5 9-6 | 14-4 
60—New Westminster................ 28-3 | 31-4] 48-5 15-0 | 71-1 28-7 11-0 6-2 9-3 14-5 
Gl =—lerincemtuupeccesa py aaa etere 29:2} 34-4] 56-8} 20-0] 72:4] 31-9 13-0 6°8 11-1 14-6 
Poe igh oa aNern Aker orniee es Ano cHOne 26-9} 34-3] 51-5} 18-0 | 71-9 | 29-4] 12-0 6-5 8-9 14-9 
63—Viancouvert-ticse ca soca pees cnet 28-0 | 30-9] 48-1 15-0 | 71-1] 29-0] 11-7 6-1 9-1 14-3 
G4 Vicboria me cacecre oe ees ize cle 28-3 | 32-4 | 49-3 17-0 | 71-3 | 29-4] 11-0 6°3 9-5 | 14-4 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


eye 
oo eeoeoelelw®qoqoQq@®=*®@QQQ0Q0aeeOOoo==eSO Oe ee S$ —w—wawq@qn0n>0. =amamw=s;://]““[—“—m_«X\\18\'\b—_—_——O SO 


Veretles 
A = 
5 E 
gs nas é A 
gx sé is ae gic 4 a as a3 gs 
ge] ge | ce| 22 | 2] de| $e | oe| Ze] 22 | a3 
ial hg estab Poi oun estoy sea sce at soul ca 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown............ 27-6 | 18-0 | 22-1] 15-2 | 13-3] 52-5 | 20-0] 24-6] 42-8] 62-9] 52-5 
Nova Scotia— 7 
2-H alifax cy elacls celeste s ¢ 27/2 19-2 | 21-6 15:6 12-6} 69-2} 20-0] 21-1 40-3 | 438-4] 51:5 
3—New Glasgow............ 26-4 18:1 20-7 15-5 11-9} 66-8} 21-9} 23:3 42-9} 46-0 | 54-1 
ASV ANC.) 2Sis eos eeisles 28-9 18-6 | 22-0 16-1 13-2 | 69-5] 21-6] 24-5] 41-3] 55-1] 52-1 
AL TUTOR Oval sag, ahalalal el ste 8 26-7 18-1 23-2 15-4 11-9 62:5.} 20-9 | 20-9] 39-11 50-4] 53-5 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............... 29-6 19-8 | 24-6 15-3 12-8 | 57-6 17-6 | 23-2 | 42-7] 49-9] 53-5 
T—Monecton oie asic es seeders «0; 25°9 19-2 | .22-9 14-5 13-4 | 56-5 18-4 | 23-7} 35-1 42:0 | 53-9 
S— Saint Jobni oo. oa. est 27-8 | 18-0 | 23-3 | 15-1] 12-0] 66-7] 17-8 | 22-7] 48-3 | 39-1] 51-6 
Quebec— Pies 
9—Chicoutimi............... 28-1 17-7 | 26-4 15-1 14-3 (Bohl cen ie 24-0 | 47-7] 58-7] 55:3 
NO Ua ever ttc gansta st te ce 26-0 16-0 | 22-8 | 14-5 12-6} 68-0 19-7 | 21-5] 35-3] 87-3 | 49-5 
11—Montreal................ 23-9 | 17:7 | 22-9] 14-6] 14:0] 69-3 | 20-7] 21-9] 37-1] 36-9} 49-6 
TZ QhUEDEO) a5 os bien ouaicae eels 4 25:3 | 19-1 | 24-4] 14-5] 13-9] 64-9] 21-0] 22-6] 383-4] 37-6] 50-9 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 22°2 18-6 | 22-5 14:3 12-6 | 67-4] 20-1 20-4 | 42-1) 48-1 48-8 
14 Sb itd OLNS is) ccs Syayore alescls eels 23:0 | 20:3 | 20-7 14-7 12-4 69:6 | 21-7 | 22-7 | 41-7] 48-9] 50-9 
15—Sherbrooke............... 24-0 17-6 | 22-7 14-6 16-0 65-2 | 21-9 | 23-8} 36-7] 41:3 1-8 
TGS SOLE is seless heislsss seeieie eri olets 25-0 16-8 | 23-1 14-6 138-6 | 64-9] 21-1] 22-9] 41-4] 45-0 49-8 
17—Thetford Mines........... 23-7 | 18-0 | 20-8 | 14-1] 14-8] 65-3] 22-0] 24-8 | 46-9] 52-5] 54-0 
18—Three Rivers............ 23:8 16-6 | 23:6 14-5 13-9 66:7 | 20:4} 24-2) 42-1 42-9} 50«2 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... oe| 24-2 17-8 | 23-8 15:5 12-7 65-0 | 20-7] 21-1 37-4 | 37-8] 49.4 
20—Brantford ...........000+ 26°4 17-5 | 20-7 14:3 13-7 69-2 | 20-1 21-5 | 36-3 | 384-8] 47-6 
21—Brockville...............- 27-8 18-8 | 23-8 15-5 13-9 | 72-6 | 20-9] 21-4] 41-2} 36-6] 50-4 
22—Chatham:............ eee} 26°9 18-1 23-5 14-8 13-0 | 69-9] 21-4] 20-7] 382-4] 35:6] 49-5 
eS -ACOTMWAN 0,5). Lin's ales he « o/n.0's 25-7 19-4] 24-6 15-3 12-7 | 75:3 18-2 | 21-8} 35-3 | 37-7] 51-4 
24—Fort William’..........:.-. 26°5 17-7 | 20-5 16-1 11-5 | 67-8] 20-8] 23-2] 387-5 | 46-6] 49-6 
CO Aah as anus athe ees 25-9 17-6 20°8 15-2 13-6 73°5 20-6 20-2 | 33-0 | 37-5] 45-6 
B06 U MODI. eos ia. wee oly oles a 25:5 18-2 | 22-6 15-1 13-9 | 73-7] 20-5]. 20-7] 34-2 | 37-6] 48-6 
27—Hamilton.... 00.0. 050 00. 26-7 17-6 | 22-5 15-3 15-0.) 76-1 21-3 | 21-2] 387-7] 34-8] 46-7 
28 ASIN PSLON ih wleats sce rletelel te 25-2 17-8 | 22-7 16-1 12:3 69-0 | 20-0} 21-5] 39-2 38°8 | 48-3 
290—Kitchener................ 27°5 18-7 | 21-8 15-8 13-3 72-71 20-5} 20-1] 33-2] 387-8] 48-5 
S0-- LONG Onin ses dene eee: 26-5 18-4 | 22-2 14-8 138-2 | 73-5 19-8 19-8 | 38-8} 39-3 | 46-0 
31—Niagara Palle iisiicessise'eis.> 26-2 17-8 | 22-3 14-3 14-5 | 74-8] 20-7] 20-3} 38:2 | 36-7] 48-3 
82—North Bay. ........s0ss+. 27-6 | 19-2] 23-0} 15-8 | 12-0| 78-7} 18-5] 28-0 | 35-7] 37-7] 52-8 
33—Oshaw,..........-...006- 25-7 17-6 | 20-3 15-1 14-3 | 69:0] 20-2 19-7 | 43-3 | 37-2] 48-4 
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Sugar Coal 
oS s g 28 Rent (a) 
33 cs 5 od Ae BS : : 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts $ $ $ 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-1 | 43-0 | 36-5 9-6 Ks eo es 14-75 | 26-00-30-00(b) 
Nova Scotia— 
DEL Ali axek)e oe bolts o's cielsie ele 31-8 | 43:2 | 35-5 9-5 9-5} 66:7} 50-0 ].......] 16°37 | 28-50-82-50 
3—New Glasgow..........- 33-7 | 44-6 | 35-9 9-8 Os But (G82 1h Gr Onan even turer ace sete 16-00-20-00 
4— SV ACY Jones sisiavtelve meres 32-9 | 45-3 | 37-5 10-1 10° Ou fh 57002 1 S087. te ae a 10-60 | 20-50-24-50(b) 
SP LTULON seer ae eats eeu ee] 31-5 | 42-5 | 35-3 9-6 id any Ay ead Ra Yaa) a ans 14s D5 hice Satie eisai oe 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton...........6. 31-7 | 44-1] 35-7 9-7 9-6 | 67-4] 49-7 1]....... 16-55 | 21-00-25-00(b) 
eM ONGLOM ai ei51s) aioe arses sisi -| 32-4] 44-2] 36-1 LO-OUF P10 On Gord li 49.7 fare tere ce 15-45 | 27-00-31-00(b) 
8—Saint Johnie. 3s cc... ee -| 380-1] 43-4] 35-3 |..[9-7 OFS) 642704 50.3 le eee. 16-50 | 21-50-25-50(b) 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 34-0 | 45-3 | 36-8 9-7 ORR eLOMGUtny Od Or ly 2 lol Oml even terial ieusiekelaatallersiere iat . 
LOSE eee cpa tices ele etee 31-4 | 37-7 | 32-3 9-3 9-2 STD [O23 (G20 OO: pele actalcreed cen stenversareiale 
11— Montreal josisss. cc ses -| 30-3 | 40-7] 33-0 9-0 9-2} 64-9] 52-5 | 20-85 |....... 24-50-28 -50(b) 
IZ—Quebecsm. cee wsccce cules 31-5 | 43-4] 35-4 9-0 8-9] 62:3] 52-5] 19-10]....... 29-00-33 -00(b) 
183—St. Hyacinthe........... 31-7 | 38-1 33-0 9-0 SO GOS HA ose al eO OO ei wael<rr(fiotefs(aisaelerarstsra ta tate 
14——Sts Johns ys, crck sek see ors 31:7 |] 44-5] 35-0 8-9 GEO OS 45 12) O24 i QT OO it. gaa. of cis elejevreielans) ainiateias 
15—Sherbrooke............. 32-0 | 41-8] 35-9 9-0 9°0;47) 60-9) -O2s Fie 2 LOW ay 21-50-25-50(b) 
L6—Sorelawsawcisene ction’ 34:0 | 42-4] 36-2 9-0 Seip Ode Suits Oe Ay [NDOT On Moray ebalslsie | oveletule ier atatsterateneratats 
17—Thetford Mines........ e-| 33:0] 41-0] 38-2 9-0 8-9 | 63-9 | 50-9 | 22-00 j.......].... A raob ee 
18—Three Rivers............ 32-1 40-2 | 34-3 9-1 Se Que G22 7) ph Oa. 8 le LOS OU sfrate eerste fie veut clones tate! wake ee 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville.............0. 32-1] 38-9] 30-8 9-5 Ge Arie OO 2 [tHe Su ML Oe OU Nines tdroreta| hie mia ohoce te tates ietetate 
20—Brantiord®.. 23 sca sie 06 31-8 | 36-6 | 30-8 9-3 GSU OOo | m wOl ea ko adOy iva suds 22-50-26 -59 
21—Brockville..;........... 32-1 39-5 | 31-8 9-6 G54) 59°60] vO123 fe 20% OO bas ck cis «cle erslare sie erehens ae 
Ze Chatham ic s).lejct «see ets 32-0 | 37-4] 30-9 9-8 DSi Gesu ose Oh 2OR00) Veer e 23 -00-27-00 
23-—Comwall .. 255 .)o. ses cee 31-4 | 38-2 | 32-4 9-1 De Oe Ft GIS eS LOO ie. ye clei eielausseetarsGale siatereral 
24—Fort William............ 28-0 | 42-71) 31-4 9-8 9851) 55926: 0 95020) re teen 19-55 | 29-50-33-50 
ZO Alt iee wees lniieeie saad 29-7} 34-5 | 30-7 9-3 Qe 2} 618i 1152-6) 1120-00 ie. 25: 50-29-50 
26-—Guelphyae resect. snes 31:5 | 38-4] 31-4 9-4 9-4} 60-0 | 52-3 | 19-50 ]....... 24-00 28-00 
Zi LAI tOD eerste cas 29-9} 36:5] 30-8 9-1 9-1 60°2.51762°1) | 719-008) 5. 2 29-50-33 -50 
28——aAnNeStOn- vein 30-9} 38-2 | 32-0 9-1 9-1 61-0 | 52-4 | 20-00 |....... 33-00-37 -00 
29—-Kitechenen®, 25). iisiewe« «cine 30-9 | 387-1] 31-4 9-5 9-5 | 56-7] 58-0} 19-75 ]....... 30-00-34 -00 
SO=ond Onn. cataysegis cise 31-8 | 38-3 | 30-5 9-6 9-4] 59-6} 51-4] 20-50 ]....... 27-50-31-50 
31—Niagara Falls........... 27-6 | 39-3 | 30-8 9-8 Q-/Sily vOO ai |eeose On ULOsSe) tae assis. 30-00-34 -00 
82—North Bay.:.....;5....- 82:3 | 40:5] 35-8 10-1 10-1 64-8 | 52-6 | 21-50 |....... 23 00-27-00 
383—Oshawa......:...-2 6.4% 29-4 | 28-7] 31-0 9-5 9-3 Gh Sale S21 SLO* (Onl eee eae 27-50-31-50 
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i eee 
——————————————————— roOoOoOn—m—wo_nqoe—esceeeSsS_SSSajsSvsewa(SoswsSeea\—_"=—=so| 








Canned 
Vegetables 
: a4 
3 Fs Z 

88 ee Paes q p> 
g ele umee=tan Mace pid peas Piss Rae 8s 
Locality Sas oe or g§ oe hd . od ° g8 
Ol mw | he | ees] 5 | 3 d 8 S| es 
B co Seo eee oie o. ga | 2. cae -S aS gO 
sc | s& | ©8 ~B free | SS fb eS | Beso | Bo) BS 

Be lwe | gs | 22 | 85185 | 5 | 25] 28 | as] gs 
5a $a | Sa rise Wh Salts} os Pa | aa S 5, 2. ge. 

= A, 6) a 5 ov a fa 5 i is 

cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
84—Ottawa...........cceeee «-| 26-5 17-4 23-1 15-0 13-4 71-2 21°3 23-2 34-9 35°9 49-] 
35—Owen Sound.............- 26-7 | 18-4] 22-0] 14-2] 12-7] 72-7 | 19-9} 20-6] 381-4] 39-1] 50-2 
36—Peterborough........- Rein) be Aasate! 18-6 22-1 14-5 12-8 68-5 21-4 21-9 37°2 36-0 47-3 
37—Port Arthur..........0. ae] 27*7 19-0 21-6 15-5 11-8 68-8 20-7 23-3 35-5 46-7 51-5 
38—St. Catharines..........--| 25-2 18-4 22-2 15-6 14-4 74:3 20-5 22-2 34-0 35:2 49-0 
39—St. Thomas........ceeee: 27-6 18-8 23 15-2 13-4 73°7 20-2 20-8 40-7 39-7 51-6 
BQ = Sarnia oitoc)sc eens otis Wsieeieis 6 27-4 19-4 23 14-8 11-5 73-9 19-3 22-1 41-9 39-4 50-9 





A3——Sud DUPY:. cosine snlacs's esie's'e « 

44—Timmins............e0e00- 28-2 18-3 | 23 16-0 14-0 | 82-4] 21-4] 23-1 33-5 | 34-5 | 52-6 

45-— Toronto. .\s,s\. 12.0 deep ee oes 25-7 18-2 | 21 15:5 14-6 | 77-3 | 20-3 19-1 34-9 | 35-3 45-5 

46—Welland..............000 24-4 16:9 | 20 15-0 14-3 73°3 19-1 19-6 | 34-6 | 35-6] 48-7 

47—Windsor......... aie\efelole's o| 24-5 19-3 | 22 15-0 14-2 | 71-9 | 20-1] 20-2 | 36-21 48-7] 50-5 

48—Woodstock........... gescl 2070 17-6 | 22 14-4 12-9} 71-1 18-0 19-9 | 32-2] 39-1 44-5 
Manitoba— 

49—Brandony 2... ...s0cecce e-| 30-1 18-9 | 21-0 15-9 12:3 | 57-9 18-7 | 22-7] 40-4] 45:0] 59:3 

50—Winnipeg........... ADEDOG Ciee: 19-2} 21-2 14-4 11-8 | 52-1 19-9 | 21-0 | 35-8] 42-3 59:8 
Saskatchewan— 


51—Moose Jaw............0.0- 27°9 18-9 | 21-8 17-0 10°31 5927 |) 2028. 12823 ah Sued Ale ON eee: 

52—Prince Albert............. 30-0 18-9 |} 20-4 16-5 12-1 61-2 16:1] 22:1 S020 VAS=2 i anew se 

53—Regina evel Meyaater sieve statavaiavetels 28:5 | 19-8] 21-3 16-1 10-4 | 52-6 19-4 | 23-1] 31-8] 44-1 62°7 

54—Saskatoon..........0see0 29-7 18-7 | 21-1 16-0 10-7 | 62-8 18-2 | 20-7 | 34-3 | 46-1} 49-7 
Alberta— 

GS QUITE Aion cada AB eGaoooreGc 27°2 17-7 18 14-8 10-7 |} 62-7 | 20-7| 21-5 | 388-5] 48-0] 54-1 

56—Drumbheller......... Abbasi. 7400d 18-7 19 15-4 11-0 | 68-7} 20-1 22-3 | 30:5] 40:5] 61-0 


57—Edmonton...........ecee 
58—Lethbridge...........000. 


British Columbia— 
DOA NANAING 1.52 sociale oe slsre ee ele 


bo 
o 
w 
_ 
~J 
or 
_ 
co 
ov So Ot 
_ 
oO 
co 
_ 
be 
ies} 
nS 
~v 
_ 
bo 
— 
ler) 
bo 
w 
w 
w 
ou 
eo 
ow 
co 
oO 
or 
co 
bo 


60—New Westminster......... 
61—Prince Rupert............ 
G2 Frail ee eats sre cinalccis te cle ote 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MAY, 1948—concluded 





ee 
ae 
EIS) 
$2 
oO 
cts. 
PE OCLAWE ono Ns SGicauk « ses 29-5 
35—Owen Sound............. 30:7 
36—Peterborough........... 31-8 
SPOR ALG OUT edi cd cee ot 27-7 
38—St. Catharines........... 27-1 
OO She MOMMA 2: I)..o0/o eee 33-1 
AO OAT ee cs ccs a Siena alate. des 33-6 
41—Sault Ste. Marie 29-8 
d= Strattorde, 4g /s. 00.5 '.-% 31-3 
43— Suc DUnyine ns em elec es oe 29-5 
44-— PMNS: 2 ashok ks veces 30-8 
Ade OFONUO, i 28 satel sa. cs « 29-5 
BOW CLONE: eae eta vhs sigs k 27°7 
Ci WindsOl.. esc aswel 5s 31-6 
45—Woodsteck, .. 1.5 dee 30-4 
Manitoba— 
AG STEGON. Vy wis aes ees 22. 29-8 
O0-—Winnipere es akan eee 29-8 
Saskatchewan— 
ol Mooseniaweats- sees 29-3 
o2-—Prince Albertis:.os4.., 29-7 
O8-——e RING ae cicelnc seine te 28-5 
b4— Saskatoon: 2c deste. oss 29-1 
Alberta— 
50-- Calganyeorens sete 28°3 
56—Wrumibheller-s.ne- eee 30-0 
Id BC WARO NO tien Goals an cone 27-7 
58—Lethbridge.............. 29-4 
British Columbia— 
INGEN MOR, anésoncsegsc86 30-2 
60—New Westminster 28-9 
61—-Prince Ruperts... se. -1- 31-6 
Goad PAR one ah dere ths 29-9 
G3>—V SUCOUVEE i ch 6 a. as 28-9 
Gta WV ICLOrG. tt. aes onan: 27-9 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. 


prices averages for earlier years. 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 





a 
a 
Ba CO COT SS 


Corn syrup, 


per 2 lb. tin 


ey SS ey ep COE eS Pen ete 


CN fo Jest Pret@nia yale) 





to 





Sugar 
3 
Berl ee 
& & oe 
cts. cts 
9-3 9-2 
9-6 9-5 
9-4 9-4 
10-1} 10-0 
9-1 9-1 
9-7 927 
10-0 9-9 
9-9 SHOT 
9-8 9-7 
10-0 9-8 
10-0 9-9 
9-1 9-1 
9-3 9-3 
9-4 9-4 
9-6 9-6 
10-4 | 10-3 
10-3 | 10-3 
11-0 |] 10-7 
11-1 | 10-9 
11-0 | 11-1 
De On pe bles 
10-4] 10-9 
11-0 11-4 
10-4 | 10-9 
10-2 11-0 
9-9 | 10-5 
9-1 9-2 
10-0 | 10-0 
10-0 | 10-0 
9-3 9-4 
10-0 9-9 


Coffee, medium, 


The 


per lb. 





> 
Cw 
Co: O'S 











Coal 
Ee 
ae | s8 | 28 
ee | ae] 8 
cts. $ $ 
51-2)s|/ 20500 |. he 
52-4 | 20-00 |....... 
Bie?) | 20075. | topes 
50-27 | aoe 19-55 
BiG *| 40675 1 tee 
52-5) (720500; [hee 
52-5) (21-00. Pe cls 
51-7 | 22-00 |....... 
B16 20:00 ee, 
BynoPy | PALO TM ay ate 
Big 33-50;l aes 
5129s 19-00r1e 
O16.) 10rdb learn 
52-0 | 20-00 |....... 
51-3 | 20-00 |.......|. 
BU al ade 15-75 
49:2 bo.3.4 17-30 
COS 14-25 
50> 6, oes: 14-50 
ia i eanetatl 13-85 
BOO; yaa 14-25 
AQ) ce 12-00 
40-2 Nee heen 
48s Silien ealen 7°80 
AG <8: fens 8-20 
A's Datla weet tori weates sees 
Ge ait ft 16-73 
49-3 |....... 18-75 
HOt | een sees 15-37 
rE acy a (enreaeae 17-35 
Sorta ines. 18-10 








Rent (a) 


33° 50-37-50 
18-50-22 -50 
27-50-31-50 
24-50-28-50 
2800-32-00 
2200-26-00 


PC er ry 


25 - 00-29-00 


ears sere reset ore 


31-00-35-00 
31-50-35-50 
34-50-38: 50 


ee i a 


27-00-31-00 


ey 


23° 50-27-50 
29-00-33 -00 


2650-30-50 
21-00-25-00 
30-00-34-00 
24-00-28-00 


27-50-31-50 
23-50-27 -50 
26-00-30-00 
25-00-29 -00 


19-00-23 -00 
21-00-25-00 
20-00-24-00 
23-00-27 -00 
26-50-30-50 
23 00-27-00 


‘ : y are not perfectly comparable in all cases wit h 
Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 


(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. L 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF MAY, 1948 


(Basz:—August, 1939=100) 








Home 

_| Furnish- 
_ Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing | ings and | Miscel- 
Services | laneous 


PTs eae ee We Metis mea Melia lates ater Rake tau Asta 148-3 192-7 109-1 131:5 178-5 151-1 118-9 
SE GRLC Ce iy ORR OE EP UU AIOE USCS A aT 151-5 188-7 113-8 129-1 178-9 151-5 122-9 
IMPOTETOR Wits am cesta tosis dein alee esrers acre lgistanel Wale 157-4 204-0 117-0 120-1 167-0 168-1 119-1 
RE OPRDIGO oc x's Yar ota an oth am ialte bess pn ieew ois ¢ 150-5 187-8 117-7 136-9 178-6 155-3 122-7 
WYADMIDO Dems Matas re ele selec we rae Ais cub al 1 147-6 187-3 114-4 120-5 165-7 166-0 117-8 
Saskatoon i) Hoc sewinie owes eRe Rn ROY es on 156-5 199-2 121-9 135-9 178-3 166-4 120-1 
PITAUIMONTORM Satin anneal Sie ene Map gitar Spaels 148-1 192-5. 107-7 111-0 176-4 157-1 121-2 
NMaADCOUVETAN GH. aumleunem ys Junie ahat dns 153-5 193-7 112-1 137-5 178-8 155-3 125-8 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 








Dec. | Aug. | Dec. Mar. | Apr. May Miee 


Ae 
Commodities Per | i941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | {03% 
Beef, sirloin steak. .......0..... 0c eee ett: lb. 120-7 | 154-8] 154-8 | 190-3 192-5 | 206-5 | 57-6 
Beef, round steak.................00 eet tteeeee lb. 125-7 | 167-9 167-9 | 209-7} 211-4 | 227-4] 53-9 
Beetle rib roasp iii. «c's cele eleeceisie cuss eine are e's lh. 125-5 | 174-3 174-3 | 215-7 | 217-4 | 2382-6] 53-5 
Beef, shoulder. ........0.... ccs cceee ete etnes lb. 132-7 161-6 | 162-3 | 214-5] 218-2 | 2385-8 | 37-5 
Beef, stewing, boneless................000 8803? lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 232-1 235-0 | 256-3 35-0 
Veal, front roll, boneless..............00 50003 lb. 139-3 174-0 | 174-0 | 224-3 | 226-6] 2388-5] 40-3 
Bari lOs TOGStriin cs we cleaht eo iron da ents seit Ib. 109-9 |. 164-4 152-8 | 186-6] 187-7] 195-8 | 55-6 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut...........-2:+003- Ib. 125-3 143-8 143-8 196-1 197-2 203-8 55-4 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... see ceeee lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 212-6 214-2 220-5 42-0 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on........- SB est ihe a ley 132-3 141-5 142-5 | 216-7 | 216-4] 218-6] 69-7 
EA PUne ra ai Meee gine Leg ay celeste leave stele lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 243-9 243-0 243 -0 PAT OT 
Shortening, vegetable............0...00e ee eee lb. 134-7) 137°5)) 137-5 218% 218-1 | 218-1] 31-4 
Eggs, BTAGe i Ay LATO L wees Neh LN che cles doz. 156-4 155-3 181-3 170-2 169-0 169-0 | 52-6 
Oe See ram SPAN atic cold babs SNS a nese aide meter 615 qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 158-7 158-7 158-7 17°3 
Pies CLEAMOLY nDIiAts a7 ols ae wateis een tek lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 | 263-4 263-7 264-1 72-1 
Cheese, LAIN NL el Date is ste ee selon tetera pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 212-5 214-0 214-8 28-7 
Bread, plain white, wrapped......... --.----- lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 149-2 149-2 149-2 9-4 
PM OUT VATS GREASE. ba! eiNeleca’s sysvslaas Siolarersicvsishente lb. 127-3 124-2 | 124-2 | 187-9 | 187-9 | 187-9 6-2 
Rolledioats} packages. 022 sea sels qos n ini lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 152-0 150-4 150-4 9-5 
Cornkilakes MSiOZ i ieee kita e ehcews le wore atenal cis ee pkg. 101-0 100-0 100-0 152-2 153-3 155-4 14-3 
MOMALOGs CANNEG ZR Ssiey) chee cit ste y sancietle aos tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 | 250-0} 249-1 250-0 | 26-5 
Peas KCanned sia Sue eile een ns sia enshaaen cla alene tin 117:5 121-7 121-7 151-7 151-7 152-5 18-3 
COUN NCADN ECD Bers ace oe ol te ee eats reser aitere tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 195-6 194-7 195-6 22-1 
NS Oe ICL EN Peet is Rloie con Sse rate APM alee dra Ne lone a lb. 129-4 | 183-3 | 183-3 | 302-0] 302-0 | 302-0] 15-4 
ONIONS RU Rae Oe CGN OLE Seek fat, BEI 1 abet Ib. 108-2 142-9 126-5 208-2 230-6 261-2 12-8 
HOLA LOGS AL aie tle ears sO Matera aia: croc iaioisl ama de 15 lbs. 89-9 218-3 149-4 188-4 189-0 210-1 68-9 
PTUNES Ub iste taka te cecates tes oe wena Mate tee lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 177-2 176°3 176-3 20-1 
Raisins, Reediess bulky eticwcdertece wns stances lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 147-0 145-7 145-0 | 21-9 
Oranges LL ergs AM ee UN gh chete a ond ramet tons aedsyoxe' te doz. 132-5 154-6 154-3 127-0 126-6 125-9 36-9 
TACT ONS HOP ee she ale, Serr onatwie rere ete Cuakele oie ae doz. 111-3 147-7 148-6 133-8 129-2 128-3 41-7 
FAT Straw DEITY, wl OZ... sccxis he ee claire serie jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 160-1 158-9 | 157-1] 25-8 
CACHES MAU OZ wen se onsets trea otmen nea cee Coie tin 101°5 105-1 106-1 155°8 155-3 155-3 30-6 
Marmalade, orange, 160z.............-22-2002- jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 150-2 150-2 150-2 20-4 
SOTHESY CUD falters eae wee esa ch aen (a acetone tr: tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 194-5 192-7 192-1 32-9 
Suvarignanula ted: is. cca cisrasias sitewlei cis eee ne lee lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 149-2 149-2 9-7 
Susan uVellow sued savas Ge able ea tse siceorehete: lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 154-0 154-0 9-7 
OTC eins Sekt, AN Seale ole falaheloanale iy aya Ib. 141-6 | 131-4] 131-7] 179-3 180-5 | 181-7] 61-4 
Tea, bck. BLU OR piven an avon a cee Ob dnuttinsey sue as pkg. 145-2 | 131-6] 131-6] 174-1 174-1 174-1 | ‘51-2 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to May, 1948, prices. 
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G:IPL | GSE | 88ST | S-Scl | F-9CT | T-STT | S-ZIT | 8:02 | &-F9 
9°L9L | 6°€9T | €-POT | S-CFT | 6-EFT | T-OST | O-E2T | 6-96 | Z-T8 
G°Scl | 6-GOT | G-Et | L-TIT | 6-STT | O-IIT | 6-SOT | 0-69 | 2-#¢ 
DLEL | LOST | S-LET | SCI | LIT | 8-86 | 0°%6 | 8:88 | S-SZ 
O-OST | E-LhT | S-LHT | O-9CT | LOST | &-60T | 9-SOT | 8-18 | ¢-29 
T-OVT | 6 LET | 9-SET | 8-SIT | G-oZt | 8-86 | 8-86 | 9:92 | 6°89 
VL8T | G-98T | 6° L8T | F-CST | F-99T | 8-H | S-L22T | SLOT | 2°68 
O-LOl | 6-PPL | L-GHI | L-E2T | 6-82l | O-FOT | 2:86 | T:I8 | 9°29 
G°S¥L | V-VHL | T-Sh | H-SCT | T-SSl | S-IZr | T-61T | 2-SOT | F°S6 
SOV | 6 PHL | F-SHI | 6-SCI | €-62T | L-SOT | 2-001 | 9-8 | F-02 
G-O&T | L:O&T | 8-62 | S-60T | 6-STT | 8-96 | 9:°F6 | 2:26 | SLL 
68h | T-LhL | O-LHL | L-FIL | ¥-2T | S-LOT | F-SOT | GS-68 | 6-EZ 
6-LET | &-LET | L-98T | O-TTT | €-LTE | T-1OL | 1-86 | I-16 | 6-¢2 
G°SIT “| O-VIT | O-VIT | O-FOT | 6-L0T | 2-96 | F-66 | 6°86 | 8-62 
GSCI | SLOT | 9-SCT | €-60T | SPIT | T-SOT | O-ZOT | 2-96 | S48 
L'lvL | €-88l | FSET | 8-SIT | F-FZT | 0-88 | 8-62 | 2:22 | STL 
Qrects=1<9° OST 4 9-081 |-F-SET-1 6°LZET | L920 | Te LI | S: LIL | $°86 
&°I8l | 6-O8T | O-C8T | 8-EST | F-COT | €-ZET | 0-021 | 0°96 | 2-62 
G°GST | 9-€ST | V-PST | 8-FCT | 8-SZT | 0-246 | 8-16 | 0-16 | 0:02 
9-091 | F691 | G-6ST | T-F2T | 8-I€l | SPIT | 6-L0T | 1-26 | 9-FL 
9°cSl | LOST | P-TSE | 9-OLE | T-STT |} 8-26 | 0-26 | O-LL | 2°89 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G—1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MAY, 1947-1948f 








Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- : aye Per Cant 
mencing In mencing n an- . 
During | Existence| During | Existence| Working Peete. 
Month Month Days Tian we 
1948* 
JEMIMA i at bir AE be nae seg otras o Memes 19} 19 12,595TH | 12.000. fn 135, 780 a ty, 
TOG TATA TV ok a wiht co hace et Moen eae 8 15 1,863 11,082 140, 945 -18 
NE ATCIN ey neem omicte tna were Seat ale ke shies 8 14 1255 Shl20 56, 808 -07 
LD TUL Mess erg tyke adic axe Srakene & om avn Shoe hats 11 16 2,090 4,491 49, 396 -06 
CG Sie ee eee ee ee Lana boyy of 13 22, 1,167 3,214 40, 164 -05 
Cumulative totals............. 59 18, 950 423,093 -11 
1947 
ONUGA EN Seay. eer hea Wena tele ec 14+ 14 3, 2051 3,293 28 , 504 -04 
WOCTUAEV ee hirer raise Ka itis ta ae 13 21 29,449 O2HOOe 198, 214 -25 
NEAT Cea flee art Sa ok oa oc toa ue eto! 13 21 1,012 17,070 | 378,580 -49 
DENTS) ONES CO od ORAS URE Spee Reais Se Alera 23 29 3, 113 17,988 | 365,687 -47 
Mia Ge ie een Rane erie me ek AU, baad cco 33 AT 19,350 35,893 | 366,070 -47 
Cumulative totals. oc2..... 96 56,247 1,337,055 34 





* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1948 (') 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Bey acy pas ——__—____—_————| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments Workers Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1948 
MinINGc— 
Coal miners, it 500 5,000 |Commenced January 13; for a new agree- 
Edmonton District, ment providing for increased wages 
Alta. and other changes; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tectiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory 2 190 3,000 |Commenced March 30; alleged dis- 
workers, crimination in lay-off of workers; 
Granby and unterminated. 
Roxton Pond, 
PO 
Hosiery factory workers, 1 450 8,000 |Commenced April 5; alleged infraction 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. of seniority rights following installation 
of new machines; unterminated. 
Work clothing and can- 1 161 3,000 jCommenced April 8; for implementation 
vas products factory of award of arbitration board providing 
workers, for a union agreement with increased 


HallzP:@: wages, union security, payment for 
statutory holidays, etc.; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1948 (1)—Con. 








Number Involved |TimeLoss 


nace SCEPC SR NNT na in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1948—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products— 


Metal factory workers, 1 (3) 100 2,000 |Commenced February 2; for a new agree- 
Dundas, Ont. ment providing for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
Costume jewelry 1 23 250 |Commenced April 29; alleged discrimi- 
factory workers, nation in lay-off of six workers; 
Toronto, Ont. unterminated. 
Bed and spring factory 1 23 460 |Commenced April 30; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages 
Cornwall, Ont. ( and revisions in vacations with pay, 
etc.; terminated May 28; negotiations; 
CoNSTRUCTION— compromise. 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plasterers, 9 100 1,200 |Commenced April 1; for a new agreement 
Toronto, Ont. providing for increased wages; unter- 
minated. 
Carpenters and 1s (4) 500 6,500 |Commenced April 20; for union agree- 
labourers, ments providing for increased wages, 
Cornwall, Ont. reduced hours, vacations with pay, 


union security, etc.; terminated May 
19; conciliation, civic and provincial; 
compromise. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1948 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 


Stellarton, N.S. 1 80 80 |Commenced May 3; protest against 
dismissal of one miner and suspension 
of another for loading dirty coal; ter- 
minated May 3; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Tire factory workers, i 129 129 |Commenced May 20; protest against 


New Toronto, Ont. change in method of inspecting over- 
size tires; terminated May 21; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 

Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 


Canoe factory 1 54 1,300 {Commenced May 1; for a union agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages 
Fredericton, N.B. and other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Radio and tube 2 207 4,000 {Commenced May 3; inter-union dispute 
factory workers, re bargaining agency; unterminated. 
Leaside, Ont. 
Cannery equipment 1 24 70 |Commenced May 27; for a union agree- 
service workers, ment providing for a greater increase 
New Toronto, Ont. in wages than recommended by 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
Machinists and helpers, 1 150 300 {Commenced May 28; against proposed 


Hamilton, Ont. revisions in basic wage schedules 
which would allegedly reduce wages 
for some classifications; unterminated. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 


Stone cutters and 4 40 550 |Commenced May 1; for a new agreement 

planermen, | providing for increased wages, reduced 

Toronto, Ont. hours, etc.; terminated May 20; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 

Window glass and 2 45 740 |Commenced May 10; for a greater 

products workers, increase in wages than recommended 

Windsor, Ont. by conciliation board in new agree- 


ment under negotiations; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1948 (1)—Con. 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Vay sea gas STE MRE a in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality stablish- Working 
ments Workers Days 
Strikes and Loeckouts Commencing During May, 1948—Con. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers and 9 110 1,400 |Commenced May 3; for a new agreement 
apprentices, providing for increased wages; 
London, Ont. terminated May 20; negotiations; 


compromise pending reference to pro- 
vincial conciliation re greater increase. 


Carpenters, 18 (5) . 150 1,200 |Commenced May 6; for a new agreement 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. providing for increased wages; termi- 
nated May 15; negotiations; compro- 
mise. 
Painters, i 73 50 |Commenced May 6; for new agreements 
Regina, Sask. providing for increased wages; termi- 
nated May 6; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 9 70 900 |Commenced May 17; for union shop 
Sydney, N.S. clause in new agreement under nego- 
tiations; unterminated. 
Laundry workers, 1 35 35 |Commenced May 19; protesting alleged 
Montreal, P.Q. delay in signing report of arbitration 


board on wage increase in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; terminated 
May 20; return of workers pending 
acceptance of report; in favour of. 
workers. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 102 indirectly affected; (4) 800 indirectly affected; (5) 300 indirectly affected. 


H-Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
1948, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 








es 


B 
o0 3S 
& ty 
g =a| 2 
bo | 33] 5 
& g EM a 
CAvUsE a |S pee ie 
Biss @5| a 
i= po ss = c o [=| nS) 
© We = eso Rake uaty ted Mikes : 
3 8/48/86 | 8 (88 % Bs 
e)e)elsce|2 es 2]./2e/a] 4) _ 
1 m | eo LSS] & a | © ranl Le} 5 ig, — ei 
&/ 8i@iss| 81s eas) se} s1 6) a1 
A/Hl/B le |SlIOW [Sele |e l]ayela 
Prime movers (engines, shafting, belts, etc.)...............-]--.-Je--- 2 1 Al Poses ey 2 EA lesiartel [wee | i 
Workinovmachines ss errant imn in Sato nmnrastane tralia ctamint eas alba cep ie aa | 5 Leer |i steete lta. c pete] tite al eee eka 9 
Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.)..........)....|...-/..-- 2 1 Vg FIN OSAP Psd FAB 8 3 i 5 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explo- 

BIOMS MOUCL ie state ee eNO Nee aR teste By aro ainian Neate serene UKametiuey tease [Ub ta Seas 4 3 a 1 4 32 
Striking against’ or being struck by objects..............].--.|-2--[e<e-|e-e: 4 1 1 eS tees ny 7 
Balling olojectssttonn etc iarte aoteeictts seek ae Oo isisweshe: ooh tiesto Bal i290 eed (a Gouna Hk 1 1 1 ERE aly dori hee peal) 
Hand lmronoblectssencncceeuts cars teh siete en cies fateh | etchetettielees elas Dei i re niltenctesll rs ss ifs, eatin] & Meh Pate ween 2 
UN COGS IAI oe Tee ots ee RIN END cel eael Gore densest otemnees| EDS Weere a ects a La Pere ee alin tok ol egck | neocon teat eas toreren Sethi 1 
Moving trains, vehicles, watercraft, etc.................. 3 8 if 2 5 Ei feces as: Nae 7: Se De Soa ba les 76) 
PA TIN BSH ae AURA ayers ket ce eet Wi eet ie Gol ee Marc thae 1 DR ere ai A) el Petes Mi eel Dov coh [ie Gl im eed Pr 5 
Hallsvor persons auscstette cee Nee cheney cel sitive atta dome agoe ous i PATH aaa (RCGGE. Gal FAY th Rage Ce Pa Lt) RNR Bidder 50 
Other causes (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, 

CAN GANS OLCA) Oe a hc aii oe oles ees tes 1 2 Lei SD Zee hOale ss Selatec h mus, Losey al core xOe 

Total, first quarter—1948 5.) .ceesecccsenn ne sony 10 | 38 | 14 | 57 | 60 | 31 TAc6ieloude. Mou ieeouinon. tron 
Motals firstiquarter——1G47 Nececsets ics aids ape eres wisle 12 | 49 4 | 36 | 60 | 27 6 | 86 | 12 1 | 19 2 | 314 


ee 


TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES DURING THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1948, BY INDUSTRIES 























INDUSTRY P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| P.Q. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | N.W.T.| Total 
PA GTICUMALON TA. tate cutie eal sete eee ee 1 1 1 4 PAS Mette Aeon i ire 16S | tae fu 10 
LOR GING Pere sae gaN encase els Mesa cea meet eaten |e eee 2 3 11 1 5 2 Laat e ss 38 
hishingvand “Drapping se. seskeer eae AAS ake Shek en eRe Ali coool 8) Qo een | Cele ee ee LOO eer 14 
Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and 
COTATI AND eee hate Oe ene | aera i ee 9 5 24 LS ee Ne ee 2 OB ip, LAS 57 
MamuIneurinvch <chat. oct mnt etinteel a le. 3 1 9 32 2 1 3 Dale iewe onge 60 
WoOnsirUCUONNA sweeten Wee eee ee ae Pl sas Skee 9 104i 1 2 TAN ee 31 
Electricity, Gas, and Water Production 
eTHIKOL forth 6) 6) Aide ON seuet A Ok Mer aaah en Uel tel bs Ui gr ae 2 Dy |S sreeh Bell GaGa ees ee Ee Om ote | ceameetoane cea ca Lane geen 7 
Transportation and Public Utilities....]...... 4 2 7 20 2 3 12 OU aes cee. 61 
sd BS ee Vea Sus Sly ak Pant Se NR Sl en ates 1 OAs Wid Phl Basra 3 Z 1 Bee NG i/ 
PARANCO Ves coins ose ie a eciores ote a Seva ronal She a eee Dail Dae  Pifpedee so tir ae Soe eed ey eae ones Aes 3 
DOL VAG esate tuts rete etc e Mes ak, tials aU tN | AR AN [otis & 5 9 AS eek 2 sla eset 23 
AU Co) ECTS iE) <7e IRS ya SPR aa oe SIN Neenah i nts MR Aa IUGR SME CDC cote teers MAM AID Ree MP UME Wea da |My Urine ity ys Va. he 
Motel sane we sco ae ie moe eee eS 16 8 Ae Lb) 10 11 25 TO | ethers Sel 
J-Pensions 
TABLE J-1.-_OLD AGE PENSIONS 
*Percentage| *Percentage Dominion 
*Percentage of , 
persons of pen- Government’s 
aged salen st Pe am o | “0 years of | sioners to | contributions 
Province Pencicnsts aie rag - me a age or over | population | April 1, 1947 
P eoulaiion to total 70 years of | to March 31, 
Pop population | age or over 1948 
$ cts 
berberine sok es vee ee 13,792 29-69 1-68 3.63 46-28 3,466,114 21 
British Columibiagn... 0s ee cee 21,621 29-54 2-07 5-31 39-03 Sele Ol7 co 
Manitoba whete uilee aie ee ee 15,026 29-71 2-02 4-39 46-09 3, (27,092 10 
ING WABTUNS WICK ds .s since ae 14,524 29-37 2-96 4-50 65-72 3,634,260 45 
INOV awa COLL ee ck iaiooat einai arate 16, 984 29-19 2-73 5-41 50-55 3, 943,563 30 
CON EATIO MN eRe el Cee eRe in 70,765 29-71 1-69 5-24 32-27 17,999,870 26 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,417 24-82 2-57 6-60 38-98 478,924 19 
Ue DEG eee tiene wins cero a Seta aie 59, 204 29-08 1-59 3-33 47-86 14,714,436 55 
SaskabChewallera. sone oaea tee es 14, 806 29-60 1-76 3°84 45-84 3,836,980 15 
Northwest Territories............... 19 29-21 0-16 1-52 10-38 5,830 75 
WROtaIS Create erick, tees PATA RS yay Hieber as Sica eth erred Ts, AMMA treat Nail sal Rea hi we ee th 56,978,389 27 


TC OO nn EEE 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1947—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE J-2._PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
SSS See 





*Percentage Dominion 

Number Average of pen- Government’s 

Province of monthly sioners to contributions 

pensioners pension total April 1, 1947 to 

population | March 31, 1948 
$ cts. 
NS 9 RN Ged Se Pw Be age ey a es ea A 332 29-98 040 81,255 50 
POPUGIS MO OUUITA DIE Ls ooo re sie oye k oe dic Biel toaie amen ae ens coe 460 29-67 +044 108,588 79 
pL TOUSIEG! OC We di eee aay ROR RONSON re uA vO eb 455 29-92 -061 114,974 51 
INewsDrunsWiClcsssoatsienics sis eciee AO Teche cre ae CE Ne a ROE A 896 29-83 +182 217,407 30 
INO VALS COULD ere eset ere ise orien Seer ne Pore oes Wala Minin cel 805 29-59 130 181,815 41 
RINTATION Se een ac Ua Nis S58 hon Seen eee ae eee Sl ee 1,814 29-83 043 464,863 54 
PACCOMUG WAL IBLE ao ei) ca 4 IL) eee eee ah ry Jk he 126 27-91 +134 29,423 60 
ME DEC Sena asee sete tai eee ntti Rie seen ame ye | he te ee ie 3,178 29-69 -086 801,694 04 
SASK ACCNE WAN. 2 pone oh2 Olean oe Cae ae Sie ed. es 409 29-78 049 107,611 31 
INOFED WVERb Cherri LOriesss «vis Ginjerneceres ee os tke cies Ochs 1 30-00 -008 355 00 
PLOLAIA a eh eee aang ey, Leech te Ot ecb ee 8 AMON Suerte ete on eee 2,107,989 00 


————————————eeeeeee ee 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1947—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


Employment conditions in Canada showed 
further improvement during June and July. 
Seasonal industries were making heavy 
demands upon the labour force, but the 
supply of workers was more adequate than 
last year, and employers were not unduly 
hampered by labour shortages. 

The generally favourable situation with 
regard to labour supply was due partly to 
a great reduction in labour turnover, and 
to the addition of immigrants to the labour 
force. Replacement needs for summer help 
had been reduced by the growing practice 
of closing whole plants for vacation instead 
of hiring temporary workers. Furthermore 
the closing of schools for vacation released 
an estimated 125,000 students into the 
labour market. 

The smooth functioning of the employ- 
ment market was attributable to a large 
extent to the work of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Employment offices began 
their search for suitable jobs for high school 
graduates months before the June gradua- 
tion date. Immigration schemes were 
carried on in close co-operation with the 
Employment Service, with the object of 
bringing jobs and workers together with a 
minimum of delay. 


Employment 


The number of unplaced applicants for 
jobs at National Employment Offices 
dropped steadily from 118,500 at June 24, 
1948, to 106,000 at July 22. The midsummer 
total of job applicants was thus only about 
half the winter peak of slightly over 
200,000, and was expected to decline 
further. 

Buoyancy in employment conditions was 
indicated also in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics employment index (based on a 
Survey of non-agricultural establishments 
usually employing more than 15 persons). 
According to a preliminary estimate, the 
index rose more than 5 points from May 1 
to June 1, to stand at 191-7 (base 1926— 
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100), the highest figure on record for this 
date. At June 1, 1947, the index had stood 
at 184-5. 

The number of unemployment insurance 
beneficiaries continued to decline. During 
June, 75,767 persons were paid benefit for 
1,350,735 unemployed days; the comparable 
figures for May being 107,347 persons for 
1,887,287 days, and for June, 1947, 62,221 
persons for 1,122,849 days. At the winter 
peak, in March, 1948, 154,754 persons drew 
benefit for 3,364,791 days. 


Industrial Relations 


The settlement of a dispute in the rail- 
road industry, with the deadline for strike 
action only a few hours away, was the most 
important development in industrial rela- 
tions. This settlement, the events leading 
up to which have been outlined in previous 
issues of the Lasour Gazerts, is described 
on pages 821 and 850 of this issue. The 
dispute in the inland shipping industry 
remained unsettled, and frequent outbursts 
of violence occurred. 

In the country as a whole, the time loss 
due to strike activity, which has declined 
month by month since February, 1948, was 
again lower in June. For the first. six 
months of this year, the number of strikes, 
the number of workers involved and the 
time loss in man-working days were all 
substantially below the figures for the same 
period last year, the time loss for 1948 being 
less than one-third of that in 1947. Pre- 
hminary figures for June, 1948, show 27 
strikes and lockouts in existence, involving 
3,465 workers, with a time loss of 35,055 
man-working days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in June, 1948, was -04 per cent of 
the estimated working time, as compared 
with -05 per cent in May, 1948; -22 per 
cent in June, 1947; -09 per cent for the 
first six months of 1948; and -32 per cent 
for the first six months of 1947. 
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Production 


The stabilization of the labour force, 
accompanied by substantially peaceful 
labour-management relations, brought about 
further advances in industrial production. 
Industrial production during 1948 has been 
running at a progressively higher level than 
in 1947. The index of industrial produc- 
tion (1935-39=100) stood at 185-8 during 
April as against 177-4 last year. The in- 
crease in production, however, had not been 
sufficient to meet the strong demand for 
most goods and prices continued to rise. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 154-3 for 
June 1 to 156-9 for July 2, 1948. A further 
sharp rise in the food index was supple- 
mented by moderate increases in the cloth- 
ing, home furnishings and services, fuel and 
light, and miscellaneous items indexes. The 
food series moved up from 193-9 to 201-3 
due mainly to meats, potatoes and eggs. 
Clothing advanced from 174-8 to 175-4, 
home furnishings and services from 162-0 to 
162-8, fuel and light from 124-3 to 124-5, 
and miscellaneous items from 122-7 to 
123-1. The rental index was unchanged at 
120-9. 

From August, 1939 to July 2, 1948, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 55-7 
per cent. 


Earnings 


Statistics on hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing indicated a rise from an average 86-6 
cents an hour in January to 89:4 at May 1. 
At May 1, the index of real earnings (earn- 
ings computed in relation to the cost of 
living) stood at 102-8 (av. 1946100) as 
against 102-4 at the beginning of the year. 


Foreign Trade 


Continuing the shrinkage of the preceding 
five months from levels of a year earlier, 
Canada’s adverse trade balance with the 
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United States dropped to $28,700,000 in 
May, down 72 per cent from the record 
month’s high of $102,700,000 in May last 
year and also substantially below the figure - 
of $48,000,000 for April this year, according 
to trade figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The May figure 
brought the adverse trade balance with the 
United States for the year to date to 
$184,600,000 as compared with $397,500,000 
for the January-May period in 1947. 

The sharp reduction in the debit balance 
with the United States in May was the joint 
result of a substantial decline in Canadian 
imports from that country and a gain of 
nearly equal dollar size in shipments to 
American customers. Imports dropped to 
$145,000,000 compared with $184,700,000 in 
May last year, and domestic exports to the 
United States rose to $114,700,000 as against 
$79,800,000. Foreign exports were slightly 
lower at $1,600,000 compared with $2,200,000. 

Canada had a favourable trade balance 
(including foreign exports) with all coun- 
tries of $62,400,000 in May as compared with 
a trade deficit of $11,600,000 in April and a 
credit balance of $30,900,000 in May, 1947. 
Domestic exports of merchandise totalled 
$282,300,000 in May compared’ with 
$267,800,000 last year, while imports from 
all countries aggregated $225,100,000 com- 
pared with $240,300,000. 

There was a favourable balance of trade 
with all countries during the five months 
ended May amounting to $145,800,000 as 
compared with $43,200,000 in the like period 
of 1947. Domestic exports in the five 
months aggregated $1,166,600,000 compared 
with $1,055,800,000 last year and foreign 
exports, $16,300,000 compared _ with 
$13,100,000; while imports increased slightly 
to $1,037,100,000 against $1,025,700,000. 

Imports from the United Kingdom were 
valued at $27,424,000 in May—a new post- 
war monthly high figure— as compared with 
$24,600,000 in April and $15,170,000 in May 
last year. In May, 1938, the value was 
$11,930,000. For the five months ending 
May the aggregate was $113,127,000 as 
against $66,518,000 in the like period of 1947. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


At an extraordinary press 


Government f Wadneed 
‘atitudeto COuierence on Wednesday, 

oe July 14, the Prime Muin- 

ohare ISLE.) Oe PON «We dy, 


Mackenzie King in announc- 
ing that the threatened rail- 
way strike had been averted 
with the deadline only a 
few hours away, declared 


on mediation 
of critical 
railway 
dispute 


that “Canadians will never know what they 


have saved through the settlement of this 
dispute.” 

At the press conference the Prime 
Minister extended to the Miu£nister of 
Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, the 
thanks of the Government for breaking a 
deadlock that “might have had a very 
serious effect on the critical world situa- 
tion. We are all deeply indebted to Mr. 
Mitchell for the care and thought and 
ability which he had to put to work in 
the negotiations.” 

The Labour Miuinister, he said, had 
worked hard and he wished to thank him 
publicly on behalf of the Government. He 
wanted to express appreciation, too, of the 
attitude of both disputants in accepting the 
conciliation services of the Government. 

This conciliation had been undertaken 
with a recognition of Canada’s obligations 
to the world at this time. Apart from 
other considerations, Canada had to move 
large quantities of goods needed in other 
countries. 

“T am sure,” said the Prime Minister, 
“that most of us do not realize what this 
situation might have meant in the eyes of 
those contending with great difficulties in 
other parts of the world.” 

Mr. King said the Government follows 
the rule of trying to interfere as little as 
possible in disputes between private indus- 
try and its employees. But this case might 
have had world repercussions. 


, The final hours of the rail- 


SHEA ‘ way dispute found both the 
negotiations : 5 
: : railway companies and the 
in railway : ; 

: Railway Brotherhoods in a 
dispute 


! deadlock. 

The original request was thirty-five cents 
per hour increase across the board. 

The two Conciliation Boards which dealt 
with the wage demands had made majority 
and minority recommendations. The 
majority recommendation was seven cents 
per hour, retroactive to April 8, 1948, the 
effective date of the award of a freight rate 
increase by the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. The minority recommendation was 
twenty cents per hour, retroactive to 


December 20, 1947, the effective date of the 
institution of the wage negotiations. The 
railway companies accepted the majority 
recommendation, but the trade unions did 
not accept even the minority recommenda- 
tion. By direct negotiations between the 
parties the gap was reduced by the offer of 
ten cents per hour by the railway companies 
and twenty-eight cents per hour by the men. 

The parties were invited to come to 
Ottawa and a series of meetings had been 
held since Friday, July 9. 

After discussing the matter with the rail- 
way officials and reaching a tacit acquies- 
cence, the Minister of Labour made a 
tentative suggestion of an increase of 15-5 
cents per hour. This was done on Saturday, 
July 10 and the Chairmen of the unions 
were told to consider the matter and let 
the Minister have the answer on Monday, 
July: 12 at 10 aan. 

On July 12 the answer was given by the 
representatives of the trade unions that the 
employees could not accept less than 
twenty-three cents per hour. 

With the deadline for strike action 
expiring in a few hours, both parties were 
brought to agreement on the basis of a 17 
cents an hour increase, retroactive to March 
1, 1948, and the trade unions called off the 
strike scheduled for 6 a.m. of July 15. 


The House of Commons on 


New June 17 adopted Bill 195 
Dominion providing for the investiga- 
Labour tion, conciliation and settle- 
Relations ment of industrial disputes. 
Legislation The legislation will be 
adopted known as The Industrial 

Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. This Act repeals the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


which was first passed in 1907 and it 
replaces the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations (P.C. 1003). ; 

The new Act continues the fundamental — 
principle of the IDI Act, the prohibition 
of a strike*or lockout until conciliation 
has been tried, and if it fails, until the 
causes of the dispute have been investi- 
gested and a report made to the Minister 
cf Labour. It incorporates, too, the prin- 
ciple of the Wartime Regulations, com- 
pulsory bargaining on the part of an 
employer when a majority of his employees 
are organized in a trade union. 

Machinery is provided to determine 
questions arising out of this provision and 
to aid in negotiating agreements and 
settling disputes. 
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During third reading, the House of 
Commons dealt with certain amendments 
proposed by the House Standing Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations. The 
Committee had proposed that a check-off 
provision be included in the Act but the 
House rejected the amendment. The 
Committee had also proposed to amend 
the definition of “employee” to exclude all 
classes of confidential employees, but the 
House rejected this amendment and 
restricted such exclusions to employees 
engaged in a confidential capacity only 
“in matters relating to labour relations”. 

The House accepted an amendment 
proposed by the Committee which deleted 
a provision restricting the appearance of 
legal counsel before a Conciliation Board. 

The House also accepted from the floor 
an amendment protecting the pension 
rights or benefits of employees involved 
in lockouts or stoppages of work taking 
place after the procedures for settlement 
of disputes had been satisfied. 

The legislation was also amended on 
third reading to. provide that the meaning 
of a “trade union” shall not include an 
employer-dominated organization. . 

The measure was adopted without change 
by the Senate. 

An analytical article on this and pre- 
ceding legislation will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


The Canada Shipping Act 
Labour has been amended in 
amendments important particulars which 
to Canada will be more fully dealt 
Shipping Act with in a future issue of 

the Lasour Gazette. Four 
International Labour Conventions adopted 
at the Seattle Conference in 1946 are to 
be given effect, and the Act implements a 
Convention revised in 1936 to raise the 
minimum age for employment at sea from 
14 to 15. The four Conventions are those 
requiring the medical examination of 
seamen, the certification of able seamen, 
proper food and catering for crews, and the 
certification of ship’s cooks. 

The penalty of imprisonment for deser- 
tion or for being absent without leave in 
Canada is abolished, and desertion is 
declared not to include participation in a 
lawful strike after the ship has been 
brought to the Canadian terminal port. 
Procedure for disposing of property of 
deceased seamen is simplified. A seaman’s 
dependents in case of his death by acci- 
dent may now sue the ship for damages 
under the same conditions as an injured 
seaman may sue. 
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Discussing the mobility of 
Government labour in the House of 
arranges Commons on June 25, the 
transportation Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


in NES stated that “the arrange- 
clearance ments in regard to pro- 
service viding transportation to 


move men to employment 
have not been cancelled, and have been in 
effect since early in 1947.” 

The Minister stated that the Govern- 
ment had done a great deal to take care 
of “pockets of unemployment,” through 
“the clearance system of the National 
Employment Service.’ Where the place- 
ment necessitates a long journey, the 
Government may arrange transportation 
by one of two methods: either the 
employer is required to provide it on a 
refundable basis, or, if that is not possible, 
the Government furnishes it. “Many 


transfers were arranged where the com- : 


panies paid the fare,” Mr. Mitchell said. 
“For example, the Ontario Hydro moved a 
large number of men and a number of 
lumber companies advanced fares.” 

Replying to a question in the House of 
Commons on June 16, Mr. Coté, Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour, stated that a total of 7,740 workers 
in the Maritime provinces, 5,607 of whom 
were from Nova Scotia, had been trans- 
ferred by the NES clearance service. 
“Some were transferred within the Mari- 
time provinces, most to Ontario, but some 
to the provinces of Quebec, Alberta and 
British Columbia.” 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Employment Miuinister of Labour, stated 
Service recently that all facili- 
aided B.C. ties of the National 
flood areas Employment Service in 

British Columbia were 
made available to assist in the alleviation 
of hardship caused by the floods and in 
the rehabilitation of the devastated areas 
as the waters receded. 

Mr. Mitchell stated that the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission were very cone 
cerned over the effects of B.C. flood 
disasters upon employment conditions 
armong the workers of several industries. 

From the reports received, the National 
Employment Service met the challenge of 
this emergency, both for the provision of 
working and rescue parties for flood areas 
as required, and taking care of those 
requiring aid and employment because of 
the damage done by the floods. 
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The Minister declared that the part 
played by the local National Employment 
Service office at New Westminster, B-C., 
was worthy of high praise. At the peak 
of the flood, for more than eleven days, 
this office remained open day and night 
as a transportation centre for flood fighters. 

The men and women of the National 
Employment Service worked up to eighteen 
hours:a day and expressed themselves as 
being very happy to be in a position to 
render this sorely needed public service. 

Co-operating with the local radio station 
in New Westminster, the local Employ- 
ment Office was able to obtain the 
necessary volunteer workers and distribute 
them to the points of emergency. 

In spite of blocked roads and detours, 
an itinerant service to Abbotsford and 
Mission continued to operate throughout 
the emergency. An indication of the 
volume of work being handled at these 
points was obtained from the fact that 
since May 28, 220 new claims for unem- 
ployment insurance were made at Mission, 
while at Abbotsford, 37 new claims were 
reported since the emergency began. 

In addition to the mounting claims 
arising out of the flood disaster, more than 
3,000 claims were expected to be made as 
a result of possible shutdowns in logging 
camps on Vancouver Island due to fire 
hazard in the woods. 


The recent ruling of a 
Minimum provincial conciliation 
wage decision Board inquiring into a 


wage dispute at a Brandon, 
Manitoba seed firm, states 
that the employer must increase the start- 
ing pay of women employees to minimum 
wage levels and increase again after some 
length of time and maximum efficiency. 

While minimum wage regulations in 
Manitoba say that the employer can pay 
less than the minimum where inexperi- 
enced workers require skill and training, 
Judge W. 8S. Lindal, chairman of the 
Board, points out that there is no defini- 
tion of the meaning of “requiring skill and 
training” in the Manitoba Minimum Wage 
Regulations. 

In its study of the problem, the Board 
found that three factors are necessary if 
less than the minimum wage is to be paid. 
These are: a certain amount of instruction 
must be given an employee during working 
hours; there must be evidence of damage 
caused by inexperienced workers neces- 
sitating a repetition of work; and the 
employee, after acquiring the necessary 


in Manitoba 


skill, must have an. increased value on the 
labour market. 


The Board found that if all three or 
only one or two of these factors applied, 
then it might be said that the employee 
is engaged in “an occupation which 
requires skill and training” and that pay- 
ment of less than the minimum was 
reasonable for some length of time. After 
due investigation, the Board ruled that 
none of the factors was applicable in this 
case and recommended that the minimum 
wage be paid. 


The retirement of Mr. 
Retirement Harry Hereford, M.B.E., 
of Harry Director of Research and 
Hereford, Statistics, Dominion Depart- 
M.B.E., Dept. ment of Labour, marks the 
of Labour severance from the Civil 


Administrator Service of Canada of one 
of its ablest administrators. 

Appointed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in 1918; Mr. Hereford joined the 
Department as General Superintendent, 
Maritime Employment Service. At that 
time the Employment Service had just 
begun to function and Mr. Hereford 
pioneered in a new field of government 
administration. 

After a brief service as Industrial 
Engineer of the Department, Mr. Hereford 
was appointed as Registrar of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. In 1930 he was 
appointed Dominion Commissioner of 
Unemployment Relief and during the 
critical years of the depression he admin- 
istered this important division of the 
Department. 

With the advent of the war and its 
unprecedented demands on the reorienta- 
tion of the Department’s functions, Mr. 
Hereford was appointed Controller of Man- 
power Records and later Special Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister, Chief Registrar for 
Canada and Director of Planning, National 


Selective Service. 


In addition to his direct war duties in 
connection with the administration of 
National Selective Service, Mr. Hereford 
represented the Department on a number 
of important executive bodies. These 
duties included :— 

Chairman of Sub-Committee on Demo- 
bilization (Priorities and Methods) of the 
General Advisory Committee on Demo- 
bilization and Rehabilitation; Secretary of 
the National Selective Service Advisory 
Board; Member of Technical Committee 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
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Cost-of-Living Index; Member of Com- 
mittee on Orders of Restriction and Deten- 
tion under Defence of Canada Regula- 
ticns; and Member of several other 
inter-departmental committees concerned 
with matters arising out of the war. 

His administrative success in Depart- 
mental jurisdiction marked him for assign- 
ments in the broader field of international 
labour relationships. 

In 1947, he served Canada in the follow- 
ing capacities :— 

Government Delegate to the Industrial 
Committees of the International Labour 
Organization of the United Nations on 
Coal and Inland Transport, Geneva, May, 
1947; 

Government Representative, Common- 
wealth Conference om Social Welfare, 
London, England, May, 1947; 

Adviser to Government Member on the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization, United Nations, 
Geneva, June, 1947; 

Government Delegate to Thirtieth 
Session of the International Labour 
Organization, United Nations Conference, 
Geneva, June, 1947. 

For his national services Mr. Hereford 
was appointed (June 3, 1943), a Member 
of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. 


The annual movement of 
workers from the Prairie 
Provinces to assist in farm 
work in Ontario, including 
haying and harvesting, was 
announced by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, on June 15. 

About 2,500 farm workers are required 
to meet the demand this year, an increase 
of some 500 over last year. 

The movement, lasting three weeks, is 
under the supervision of the National 
Employment Service in co-operation with 
the Provincial Directors of farm labour in 
each of the Prairie Provinces. On arrival 
at Toronto and Ottawa, the two central 
distribution points, the groups were met 
by farm labour Government officials who 
arranged for their transportation to the 
particular farmers who placed orders for 
them through local offices of the National 
Employment Service. 

The workers from the Prairies will 
remain in Ontario during June, July and 
part of August. During the latter part of 
August, they will return to the West when 


Western 
farm workers 
for Ontario 
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a reciprocal movement of Eastern workers 
to the Prairies will take place as required. 


A recent statement by the 


Government Deputy Minister of Labour, 
to continue Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 
payment of declared that the Dominion 
annuities Government will continue 


administration to pay the administration 
costs of the Dominion 
Government Annuities Plan. The state- 
ment sought to correct contrary reports 
that have appeared in some newspapers. 
The costs of about $600,000 a year have 
been paid by the Government since the 
Annuities Act went into effect. 


Recognition of Mr. Pat 


Pat Conroy, Conroy’s “outstanding con- 


Canadian tribution to the enrichment 
labour leader, of | democratic life in 
honoured Canada” was made by St. 


Francis Xavier University 
in conferring upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws (honoris causa) at a 
spring convocation, 

The citation stated in part: “The story 
of his life as a labour organizer reflects 
the story of those who struggle for the 
divine heritage of the workers and a more 
Christian concept of economic society. 
The wage-earners of Canada recognized 
his worth and his achievements by elect- 
ing him Secretary-Treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour in 1941. Huis 
zealous and unselfish leadership in this 
position during the past seven years has 
been a significant reason for the sane, 
steady growth of that democratic group 
activity, trade unionism, in Canada.” 

While attending a meeting of the 
Executive Council of the World’s Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions in Rome, earlier in 
the spring, Mr. Conroy was received in 
audience by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 


On June 12 the Supreme 
Courtruleson Court of Nova Scotia 
delegation of declared invalid the provi- 
jurisdiction sions of a Bill to authorize 

the delegation of jurisdic- 
tion from the Parliament of Canada to 
the Legislature of Nova Scotia and vice 
versa. The Bill was introduced by the 
Attorney General in the resumed Session 
of the Nova. Scotia Legislature in August, 
1947, with the statement that it was 
intended by the Government that only 
first reading should be given to the Bill 
in order to permit it to be referred to the 
Supreme Court in a test case. 


The Bill provided that the Nova Scotia 
Government, by proclamation, could dele- 
gate to, and withdraw from, the Parlia- 
ment of Canada authority to legislate in 
relation to any matter concerning employ- 
ment in any industry or undertaking if 
such matter is, under the British North 
America Act, within the jurisdiction of the 
Provincial Legislature. 

Conversely, if the Parliament of Canada 
delegated to the Legislature of the Prov- 
ince authority to make laws in relation to 
employment in any industry or under- 
taking when the subject matter was 
within the jurisdiction of the Parliament 
of Canada, the Governor in Council 
might, by proclamation, apply any or all 
of the provisions of a provincial Act to 
any such industry or undertaking. 


Another section stipulated that if the 
Dominion Parliament delegated to the 
Provincial Legislature authority to make 
laws for the raising of a revenue for 
provincial purposes by imposing a retail 
sales tax, the Nova Scotia Government 
might impose a tax, of not more than 
three per cent of the retail price, in 
respect of any commodity to which the 
delegation of power extends. 

The Nova Scotia Supreme Court held 
that the province 
legislative powers to the Dominion and 
the Dominion cannot delegate its legis- 
lative powers to the province. 

A summary of this judgment will be 
given in a forthcoming issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Union delegates who 
Maritime attended the Maritime 
Labour Labour Institute’s annual 
Institute’s school at Dalhousie 
course in University from April 26 
labour to 28, voiced the opinion 
relations that the course was the 


best ever offered in the 
four-year history of the Institute. Accord- 
ing to Labour and Learning, published by 
the Institute, about seventy persons were 
present—delegates from all the major 
unions in the Maritimes representing the 
Canadian Trades and Labour Congress as 
well as the Canadian Congress of Labour; 
miners and steelworkers from Cape Breton, 
paper mill workers from New Brunswick, 
shipyards workers from Halifax and repre- 
sentatives of many craft unions both from 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Hon. L. D. Currie, Minister of Labour 
fer Nova Scotia, expressed his pleasure at 
seeing such a large group devoting them- 
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cannot delegate its . 


selves to improving their education and 
promised continued government co-opera- 
tion in the work done by the Labour 
Institute. 

For the hosts of the Labour School, 
Dalhousie University, Dr. A. E. Kerr, the 
President of the institution, also welcomed 
the delegates. 

The introductory lecture was delivered 
by Professor Lorne Morgan, of the 
University of Toronto, who dealt with 
Canada’s present economic crisis. Ques- 
tions such as Canada’s trade relations with 
Europe and the present dollar shortage, 
the abolition of economic controls and the 
reasons for the present inflation were 
explained. Am address on social and 
economic conditions in Britain was given 
by Professor A. S. Mowat, of Dalhousie 
University. 

The major part of the program was given 
over to trade union problems. The labour 
legislation which has been written on the 
statute books of most provinces during the 
last year was the subject of an address 
by Eugene Forsey, Research Director of 
the CCL from Ottawa. The Taft-Hartley 
Act in the United States was described by 
Glen Slaughter, a member of the Research 
Department of the AFL in Washington. 

Social security was the subject of two 
other lectures. Col. H. S. Relph, of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, in Ottawa, 
analysed the provisions for jobless 
workers, and answered many questions 
about the interpretation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, while Hon. James 
Thorn, the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand in Ottawa and a former Member 
of the New Zealand Labour Government, 
outlined the social security program of the 
Antipodes. His address also dealt with 
the economic conditions in his Dominion. 

Many appeals for greater activity in 
labour education were made throughout 
the conference. The important part which 
the unions themselves should play by 
organizing active education committees 
was emphasized by A. Andras, the Educa- 
tional Director of the CCL. He endorsed 
the program of the Maritime Labour 
Institute which makes available the 
resources of a large university to the trade 
union movement. In the discussion valu- 
able suggestions were made for expanding 
the Institute’s activities. The annual con- 
ference, it was felt, should be a keystone 
in an educational program that should 
extend over the whole year and should 
have its centre in each union. 
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Contrary to press reports, 


Displaced Displaced Persons were not 
persons not in any way involved in 
involved in the recent lumber camp 
brawl brawl at Hornepayne, 

Arthur MacNamara, 


Deputy Minister of Labour, stated recently. 
The Deputy Minister based his state- 

ment on a report made by a Departmental 

investigator on June 18. 
The report in part reads as follows:— 

The Displaced Persons in their 

bunkhouses, heard the fracas and began 
to think that they might be attacked 
at any moment, but the foreman of 
the camp told them that they were in 
no danger and to remain where they 
were, which order they obeyed. There- 
fore, the newspaper reports of the bush 
workers clashing with Displaced Persons 
is entirely false. 


The Story of Canada’s 
Canada’s Coal is the title of a 
coal brochure issued recently by 
resources The Canadian Coal Oper- 


ators’ Association. It was 
prepared by the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. C. Gerow, MBE., MEQI.C., 
who, for a quarter of a century, has been 
connected with the mining, distribution 
ard use of coal in Canada. 

The brochure first of all describes, in 
non-technical, narrative form, the origin 
and distribution of coal throughout the 
world and its importance in the develop- 
ment of industry and commerce. Its 
discovery and utilization in Canada from 
the time of earliest explorers to the present 
is set forth clearly, followed. by sections 
that deal with Canada’s coal requirements, 
the actual and potential supplies and the 
future of the coal mining industry in 
Canada. A map of Canada, prepared by 
the Mines and Geology Branch, of the 
Department of Mines and Resources, is 
included and shows graphically, the extent 
of the several classes and groups of coal 
_ that are found in Canada. . 


There is a decreased 
demand for Canadian com- 
bines to assist in grain 
harvesting in the United 
States, and it does not 
appear that any Canadian 
machines will cross the border before 
July 1, it was announced recently by 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

The movement of Canadian combines 
from the Prairie Provinces into the United 


Canadian 
combines for 
United States 
harvest 
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States had in past years begun in the 
latter part of May. This year, however, 
the movement was postponed until June 25 
because of poor crop conditions in the 
Scuthern United States and an increase in 
the number of American combines avail- 
able for harvesting there. 

Although harvesting is now in full swing 
in the Southern States, the supply of 
American combines is proving sufficient 
and a report from the United States 
Employment Service to the Department 
of Labour on June 24, resulted in further 
postponement of the movement. 

Although recent rain in many of the 
Southern States has improved the yield 
of grain crops considerably, production will 
not equal last year in many States. In 
North Dakota and Montana, however, 
excellent crops are anticipated, exceeding 
1947 yields and the United States Employ- 
ment Service reports that these States may 
need some Canadian combines. 

The first request for Canadian combines 
was received on July 2 and other orders 
are expected to follow. 


A recent exchange of corre- 
spondence between the 
American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations 
on the subject of labour 
unity found the two organizations in 
disagreement on the issue of membership 
in the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
according to the New York Times. 

Mr. Matthew Woll, chairman of the 
AFL International Relations Committee, 
urged the CIO in a letter to sever its ties 
with the WFTU, and expressed the hope 
that the AFL and the CIO would soon 
merge in a single organization free of 
Communist influence and dedicated to the 
promotion of democracy throughout the 
world. 

In reply, Mr. Philip Murray, President 
of the CIO, regretted that the AFL had 
not seen fit to join the WFTU as a means 
oi strengthening the position of “the free 
trade umlons espousing a democratic posi- 
tion within that organization.” Such action 
would have contributed to unity of action 
on the part of the American labour 
movement. 

Mr. Woll answered that it was impos- 
sible for “free trade unions” to co-operate 
with the “state-controlled unions of Soviet 
Russia and its satellites.’ He asserted 
that through “artificially inflated and 
regimented” memberships, the Communist 
elements in the WFTU had established a 


AFL and CIO 
disagree on 
world labour 


body 


majority that could not be successfully 
challenged by any combination of demo- 
cratic unions, even if the AFL did join. 

Unsuccessful talks on labour unity had 
earlier taken place between the AFL and 
the CIO in May, 1947 (L.G., May, 1947, 
p. 636). 


The New York Journal 
of Commerce, offers the 


Meeting ) following advice to 
crea giao employers likely to suffer 
BRotanecs labour shortages through 
in U.S.A. 


the draft, stepping up of 
the aircraft industry, etc. 


1. Make a survey of jobs that can be 
taken over by women or by over-age 
workers. 

2. Begin vigorous recruitment of women, 
using advertising, etc., to bring back 
wartime workers. 

3. Give preference in hiring to war 
veterans and youths with physical 
disabilities in the 19 to 25 year 
brackets. Such groups would prob- 
ably be exempt from the draft. 

4, Study the wage scale, particularly in 
the critical skills. When labour 
piracy breaks out, a subnormal wage 
scale can quickly boost turnover and 
cut production. 

5. Give throught to the possibility of 
offering overtime. This would in- 
crease labour costs, owing to premium 


pay for overtime. But defence 
plants, which often offer overtime, 
may set the pace for civilian 


industries. 

6. Reduce turnover by improved griev- 
ance procedures, better induction and 
exit interview procedure. 

7. Begin to curb absenteeism through a 
program which makes full use of 
trained foremanship and the discip- 
linary procedure. 


Moving a step nearer to 
United States deciding a long-standing 
court upholds controversy over the so- 
“overtime-on- called issue of “overtime- 
overtime”’ on-overtime pay”, the 

United States Supreme 
Court, in a majority decision ruled recently 
in favour of the claim to such pay brought 
by longshoremen employed by two New 
York stevedoring companies. It is stated 
by the New York Times and the Herald- 
Tribune that this decision does not close 
the case, however, since the court has sent 
it back to the United States District 
Court for the Southern district of New 
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York for determination of the method of 
computing the overtime amounts due to 
the employees involved. 

The majority decision denied that the 
claims in the case under review repre- 
sented overtime-on-overtime, but described 
them as overtime on premium pay for 
work performed at inconvenient hours. 
The effect of the ruling is reported as 
allowing the workers involved, who receive 
regular pay at time and one-half for night 
aud week-end work, to be paid for work 
over 40 hours a week at rates 50 per cent 
above, the time and one-half schedule. 

The whole controversy is said to have 
stemmed from the fact that the United 
States Fair Labour Standards Act, which 
requires pay in excess of 40 hours a week 
at a rate not less than one and one-half 
times the “regular rates”, does not define 
the regular rate, and the courts have had 
to decide on a case to case basis. 

The minority opinion of the court 
claimed that “the present decision is heed- 
less of a long-standing and socially desir- 
able collective agreement and is calcu- 
lated to foster disputes... .” It asserted 
further, that the purpose of the extra pay 
fer work at night and on week-ends was 
not to compensate for work at inconvenient 
hours, but to discourage employers from 
having work done at that time. 

In addition to similar disputes against 
other stevedoring firms, it is expected that 
the decision will lead to further suits in 
several other industries. 


Despite the Taft-Hartley 
U.S. Supreme law’s ban on trade union 
Court rules on expenditures for political 
Taft-Hartley purposes, the Supreme 
political curbs Court of the United States, 
im a unanimous decision 
has ruled that unions through their press 
may legally take part in political activity. 
The New York TJimes and Herald- 
Tribune of June 22 quoted the written 
opinion of the Court as saying that 
“explicit words” would be required “in an 
Act to convince us that Congress intended 
to bar a trade journal, a house organ or 
a newspaper published by a corporation 
from expressing views on candidates on 
political proposals in the regular course of 
publication.” However, the Court empha- 
sized that it was not ruling on the 
constitutionality of the clause in the law 
which prohibits unions, as well as corpora- 
tions, from making political contributions 
or expenditures. 
At the same time, the high court refused 
to review a lower court ruling made last 
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April, which upheld the constitutionality 
of the Taft-Hartley non-Communist affi- 
davit provision, as well as its registration 
and filing clauses. 


A Minimum Wage Order 


Minimum for women and for persons 
wage for under 21 employed in the 
New York cleaning and dyeing indus- 
cleaning try in New York State 
industry was issued last October. 

| The Order establishes a 


minimum of $17.25 to be paid for each 
week during which a full-time employee 
is required to be on the premises for 30 
hours or less. A full-time employee is 
defined as one who normally works at 
least 24 hours im a week. 

The basic work-week is 40 hours, and 
for any longer hours the minimum hourly 
rate is 86 cents. This is also the minimum 
hourly rate on any day in which there is 
a split shift. 

Certain exceptions are permitted to the 
minimum weekly wage and in these cases 
a minimum of 574 cents an hour must be 
paid. The exceptions include an inexperi- 
enced employee during the first week of 
work, an employee voluntarily absent from 
work during any week, any person under 
21 whose hours are limited by law to less 
than 30 in a week, any week during 
which the whole plant is closed down for 
more than six hours on account of a legal 
holiday or of any act that is not the fault 
of the employer. 

Part-time employees who normally work 
less than 24 hours in a week must be paid 
the 574 cent rate. There is no learning 
or apprenticeship period, but any woman 
or person under 21 whose earning capacity 
has been impaired may be paid less than 
the minimum if the employer obtains a 
special licence from the authorities. Piece- 
rates must yield to every worker not less 
than the minimum for equivalent time. 

Every employee requested by the 
employer to report for duty must be paid 
for at least four hours, unless he refuses 
to, or does not, work the whole four 
hours when work is available. Exempted 
from this latter provision are delivery 
boys who are required to attend school on 
any work-day, but these boys must be 
paid not less than 574 cents an hour except 
on the first day of employment. 

Any worker required to travel from one 
establishment to another during the work- 
day must be paid for travel time at the 
same rate as working time and must be 
reimbursed for car-fare. 

The Order applies to the cleaning and 
dyeing industry, including soliciting, collect- 
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ing and distributing, at retail or wholesale, 
of cleaning, dyeing and pressing services, 
all office, clerical, packing or other occu- 
pations (including plant maintenance) 
incidental or related to cleaning and dyeing 
services. The Order does not apply to the 
manufacture of new materials or second- 
hand materials being processed for resale. 


Medical care comprises 


Time-tested the core of the employee- 


employee- benefit plan of the Con- 
benefit plan —solidated Edison Company 
of Edison of New York, according to 
Consolidated an article in the May issue 


of Monthly Labour Review. 
This plan, which was initiated 57 years ago, 
is sponsored partly by the employer and 
partly by the employer and employees 
jointly. In recent years, it has come 
within the collective bargaining agreement. 
Health and medical care, sick pay, weekly 
cash sick benefits, group life insurance, and 
retirement benefits are provided under the 
plan. 

During 1947, operation of the company’s 
medical department cost approximately 
$1,100,000. The company bore 65 per cent 
of the cost of the cash disability benefits 
and the medical care program. The differ- 
ence was paid by the contributions of 
employees to the mutual aid sick benefit 
fund. The group life insurance is also 
jointly financed. The retirement system is 
financed entirely by the company. 

The Consolidated Edison Company 
employs 29,000 workers, about 10 per cent 
of whom are women. Currently, it has an 
agreement with the Utility Workers’ Union 
of America (CIO). About 26,000 workers 
are represented in the bargaining unit. 
The present collective agreement, like all 
previous ones, provides that “for the 
duration of this contract but without 
commitment or liability thereafter,” the 
company “will continue in force substan- 
tially its present system and provisions 
for the welfare of employees, including 
group insurance, medical service, sickness 
allowances, mutual aid benefits.’ The 
company states that the employees con- 
sider the benefits an integral part of terms 
and conditions of employment. 

The union does not actively participate 
in direction of the medical care program, 
the administration of which is entrusted 
to the company’s medical department. It 
has not been determined whether com- 
plaints regarding the benefit program are 
within the scope of union grievance pro- 
cedure, although the union maintains any 
such complaint can be processed as a 
grievance. 


A new contract was signed 


New contract on June 25 between John 


between L. Lewis of the United 
UMWAand Mine Workers of America 
coal and the Commercial Coal 
operators Operators. Increases of 124 


cents an hour are granted 
the soft coal miners, the operators’ royalty 
to the union welfare fund is raised from 
10 to 20 cents per ton of coal mined, and 
the other terms of the former contract are 
continued, including the union shop clause. 
Press reports indicate that taking the 
royalty increase into account, the miner’s 


total gain is 204 cents an hour. The new 
contract covers approximately 360,000 
workers. 

The “captive” mine operators, repre- 


senting steel interests, refused to sign the 
contract, claiming that it violates the Taft- 
Hartley law’s section on union shop elec- 
tions. Affected are over 40,000 mune 
workers. 

An important action following the signing 
of the coal contract was the activation of 
the 1947 welfare fund for immediate relief 
payment to families in distress and for 
pension benefits. 


Sponsored by the United 


U.S. Dept. States Department of 
of Labour Labour, a National Confer- 
sponsors ence on Industrial Safety 
safety will be held in Washington 
conference on September 27, 28 and 


29, 1948. The conference 
was requested by President Truman who 
called attention to “the human suffering 
and economic waste resulting from on- 
the-job injuries and deaths.” 

It is asserted by Labour Information 
Bulletin published by the Labour Depart- 
ment at Washington, that “one worker is 
injured every 16 seconds of a 24-hour 
work day; one worker is killed or per- 
manently crippled every four minutes; the 
cost to both management and labour in 
1947 (in the U.S.A.) was $3,750,000,000 with 
wage losses amounting to $1,500,000,000.” 

The conference, at the suggestion of the 
President, will give special attention to 
the problems of the smaller firms, “because 
it 1s in these establishments, which are 
not reached by organized safety programs, 
that 70 per cent of the injuries occur.” 


Higher child labour stand- 


Child labour ards have been made effec- 
standards tive in the States of 
in U.S.A. Kentucky and Virginia by 


1948 _ legislation. Both 
States fix a minimum age of 16 for any 
work during school hours and limits hours 


in employment for those under 18 to 8 
hours in a day, 40 hours in a week, and 
6 days in a week. Kentucky fixes a 


minimum of 18 years for hazardous 
occupations and 16 for work at any 
time in manufacturing or mechanical 
establishments. 


According to an analysis 


ILO prepared and published by 
compares the International Labour 
wartime Office recently, prices 
living costs throughout most of the 


world rose more gradually 
after the start of the second World War 
than after the start of the first World War. 

In 15 of 21 countries studied, the index 
of food, clothing and other basic house- 
hold expenses rose more sharply from 1914 
te 1921, than between the vears 1939 and 
1948. 

Using 1939—the beginning of the second 
World War—as one base year, and 1914— 
the beginning of the first World War as 
the other base year, the ILO survey 
showed the comparative price situation 
approximately three years after each war. 

It is stated that “in Canada, living costs 
at the end of March, 1948, were 49 per 
cent above those in 1939. In 1920, prices 
were up 90 per cent over the start of the 
first World War. This figure fell to 52 
per cent during the 1921 recession.” 

In the United States, “the cost of living 
at the end of February, 1948, was 69 per 
cent above the 1939 index. In 1920, a 100 
per cent rise had been registered over 1914, 
but this figure dropped to 78 per cent in 
the recession year, 1921.” 


Joint production committees 


Scandinavian have been organized in 
joint Norway, Sweden and 
production Denmark, according to 
committees recent issues of the Jnter- 


national Labour Review. 
The committees are advisory only and do 
not deal with collective agreements or 
wage issues. 

In December, 1945, an agreement cover- 
ing production committees in industrial 
and handicraft establishments was con- 
cluded between the Norwegian Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions and the Norwegian 
Employers’ Federation. The committees 
are advisory in economic and _ technical 
matters and have supervisory powers in 
regard to safety, health, and vocational 
training of workers. 
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In Sweden, two agreements setting up 
company councils were concluded in 
August, 1946, between the Federation of 
Employers and the Confederation of Trade 
Unions, and the Federation of Employers 
with the Organization of Salaried 
Employees. To be organized at either the 
employer’s or workers’ request, the com- 
pany councils are intended to promote 
production and improve working condi- 
tions. The company must provide infor- 
mation on markets, new products and the 
economic conditions of the firm. Any 
considerable restriction of production or 
rehiring of workers is to be considered by 
the company council. 

An agreement between the Danish 
Employers’ Confederation and the Con- 
federation of Danish Trade Unions estab- 
lishing works committees in industrial or 
commercial firms, came into force in 
September, 1947. A works committee 
deals with matters of welfare, health, 
safety, stability of employment and other 
conditions of work and may also suggest 
means of improving production. To 
interest the workers, the employer is 
required to give the committee all infor- 
mation on economic conditions of the 
firm, if such information is important for 
production or sales. 


The Executive Committee 


WETU of the World Federation 
executive of Trade Unions met in 
convenes Rome, Italy, from May 1 
in Rome to May 10, 1948. The 


Canadian representative at 
the conference was Mr. Pat Conroy, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. 

In a preliminary survey of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee, published in The 
Canadian Unionist, Mr. Conroy stated that 
the WETU “is at present endeavouring to 
evolve a trade union structure competent 
to. deal with the many problems confront- 
ing the workers in all countries.” He was 
of the opinion that once the function and 
character of trade unions has been defined 


in a manner acceptable to the membership 


of the Federation (which is drawn from 
some 55 countries of varied social, political 
and economic background), “then all trade 
union centres can proceed to work out a 
common objective in the sense of improv- 
ing physical conditions that affect the lives 
of all men and women working for a 
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livelihood, regardless of the nation from 
which they come.” 

Referring to the discussions which took 
place at the meeting in Rome, Mr. Conroy 
said that many of them “emanated from 
political convictions and had a tendency 
to suggest that the WFTU is only a 
sounding-board for political propaganda; 
also that, in some way or other, it is 
directed by certain national members of 
the Federation, and has nothing to do with 
the elementary functions of a trade union 
centre.” | 

The question of equal pay for equal work 
for men and women aroused much discus- 


sion, as did also the relationship between 


the WFTU and the ILO, Mr. Conroy said. 
“While there was unanimity on the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work, it 
appears that some newly created govern- 
ments are putting a premium on the 
employment of married women, not only 
with a view to harnessing all available 
labour to rebuild war-torn countries, but 
also encouraging the employment of women 
as a matter of policy.” On this question 
Mr. Conroy found himself at odds with 
the delegates from new economies, inas- 
much as he had stressed the point that 
Canadian trade unionists had worked “to 
abolish the exploitation of supplementary 
labour such as that of married women.” 
He had pointed out to the conference that 
Canadian unionists were striving “to 
extract sufficient social value from each 
industry to give each man an adequate 
income to maintain his wife and family.” 

Turning to the matter of the relationship 
of the Federation to the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council and the 
International Labour Organization, Mr. 
Conroy said that there had been some 
criticism to the effect that these bodies 
had been non-co-operative in certain 
instances. He asserted that “one of the 
faults of the Federation, being a youthful 
body, is that it has attempted to find the 
solutions to its problems by the compara- 
tively easy way of condemning and 
denouncing those who may on principle 
disagree with the WFTU. I stated im 
Rome,” he said, that “if the purpose of 
the Federation is to be accepted as a body 
with prestige and dignity, then it is 
important that the nations comprising the 
Federation close their ranks, abandon the 
idea of the WFTU as a political instru- 
ment and settle down to a sober analysis 
of trade union problems.” 


PRICES COMMITTEE REPORT FAVOURS 
SELECTIVE MEASURES OF CONTROL 


In tts report to Parliament the Special Committee on Prices 
recommended a number of steps which it submitted for 
Government “consideration”. 


The Committee traced the causes of price increases, and 
suggested that a commission be appointed to continue the 
work of investigating price structures. 


Following two days of debate, the House 
of Commons, on June 28, adopted the 
report of the Special Committee on Prices, 
the major recommendations of which were 
that the Government “consider” :— 

Whether the time has not come to 
remove the special excise taxes om com- 
modities in common use in Canada. 

Reimposition of certain—but not “a 
system of overall”—price controls and some 
measure of temporary subsidy “in cases 
where it is clearly shown that hardship 
would otherwise ensue”. 

Removal of import restrictions on 
certain fruits and vegetables. 

Revision of rent controls “with a view 
to removing the causes of individual cases 
of hardship”. 

Special taxation of unreasonable profits. 

The Canadian supply situation and “the 
proper balance to be maintained between 
the interests of both producers and con- 
sumers” before removing export embargoes 
on food products. 

Immediate appointment of a commis- 
sion, under the Public Enquiries Act, to 
continue the work of the Committee. 


“c 


Functions of Committee 


The Special Committee on prices was 
appointed by a Resolution of the House 
of Commons, February 10, 1948. (L.G., 
March, 1948, p. 137.) By its terms of 
reference it was to examine and report 
from time to time as to:— 


(a) The causes of the recent rise in the 
cost of living; 

(6) prices which have been raised above 
levels justified by increased costs; 
(c) rises in prices due to the acquiring, 
accumulating or withholding from 
sale by any persons, firms or corpora- 
tions of any goods beyond amounts 
reasonably required for the ordinary 

purposes of their businesses. 


The Committee pointed out early in the 
report that it was purely a fact-finding 


committee, whose purpose it was to “make 
clear, as far as possible, the real circum- 
stances governing the present situation”, 
and had no power to fix, reduce, or halt 
rising prices. The Committee expressed 
the opinion, however, that the fact of its 
existence and its power to subpoena 
witnesses to give an accounting of their 
business transactions “has had a salutary 


restraining effect on unjustifiable price 
increases”. On this point the report 
observed :— 

Where the facts disclosed seeming 


wrong-doing they were brought to the 
attention of the proper authorities. Cer- 
tain prosecution followed in accordance 
with existing legislation . 

In searching out, in accordance with 
its terms of reference, instances in which 
“prices had been raised above levels 
justified by increased costs”, the Com- 

' mittee discovered a number of cases 
where, during the past eight months, 
individuals and companies had made 
profits which were considerably higher 
than those usually considered warranted. 
In these cases special circumstances such 
as restricted supplies, increases in external 
prices or exceptionally heavy demands 
made such profits possible. Where it 
was clear that advantage was taken of 
these conditions to obtain abnormally 
large profits, the Committee referred the 
evidence in these cases to the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. As a result, 
12 prosecutions concerning butter were 
undertaken under the “just and reason- 
able” clause and other provisions of the 
Board’s regulations. In 3 cases convic- 
tions have been registered. Prosecutions 
have also been authorized in 5 cases con- 
cerning fruits and vegetables. 


During its 77 public sittings the Com- 
mittee examined representatives from the 
following food groups and industries:— 

Butter 

Meat 

Bread 

Fruits and Vegetables 
Primary Textiles. 
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Causes of Price Rises 


The most important causes of the recent 
rise in the cost of living in Canada, the 
Committee found, were the rise of external 
prices—the single most important factor, 
increased costs of production, and the 
expansion of purchasing power. 


The fact that foreign trade constitutes 
so large a part of Canada’s total economic 
activity makes price levels in this country 
particularly sensitive to price changes in 
the world market. The Canadian price 
level has been forced to‘rise because of 
the vigorous upward pressure of external 
prices, which, in the present rehabilita- 
tion period with its world-wide shortages, 
have advanced continuously and in some 
cases with extreme rapidity. 

At the same time the costs of produc- 
tion, wholesaling, and retailing have also 
risen. At each step in the merchandising 
system these increased cost elements have 
tended to increase the ultimate price. 

The degree of influence upon prices of 
enlarged purchasing power is difficult to 
determine. That is does influence their 
level is admitted. Purchasing power in 
Canada, as indicated by “personal dispos- 
able income”, has increased two and one- 
half times since 1939. 


Corrective Measures Suggested 


Easing of Import’ Restrictions.—In 
referring to the removal of import restric- 
tions, the report stated:— 


The Committee recognizes that the 
exchange conservation program which has 
been approved by Parliament is both 
unavoidable and necessary. However, the 
Committee feels that in so far as this 
program creates a situation in which the 





scarcity of certain essential foods—a 
scarcity which can be and has been 
exploited by certain handlers of these 


commodities in such a way as to bring 
hardship to consumers—the Government 
should give consideration to removing or 
relaxing provisions of the program which 
~ affect these commodities. 





Taxation of Profits.——In reference to 
price rises, the Committee recommended 
that the Government should “give con- 
sideration to the desirability and practic- 
ability of restricting price rises by special 
taxation of unreasonable profits’. This 
was followed by the proposal :— 


That the Government consider including 
in the terms of incorporation of businesses 
under the Companies Act a provision for 
the institution of a uniform system of 
business accounting... 

The Committee noted from the evidence 
presented before it that there now exists 
a wide variation in business accounting 
practices. In some cases this evidence 
has shown that excessive profits can be 
concealed by accounting practices such as 
the manipulating of inventory values, 
the adjusting of replacement costs, and 
so on. 
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Checking Inventory Reserves.—A further 
recommendation was:— 


That the Government give immediate 
consideration to amending the Companies 
Act to provide for a more complete 
disclosure of information about inventory 
reserves deducted in determining profits. 

Your Committee recommends further 
that the Government consider in conjunc- 
tion with the provinces a general revision 
of the disclosure now required by the 
various Companies Acts in annual financial 
statements of companies and of the pro- 
visions respecting the availability of such 
information to the public. 





Solution—Increased Production.—The 
Committee emphasized the fact that 
“increased production at home and abroad 
is the only permanent solution to the 
problem of high prices”, saying:— 


The present shortage of commodities is 
world-wide, forcing world prices to high 
levels, which in turn are forcing Cana- 
dian prices upward. 

Since the war, industry in Canada has 
been making commendable efforts to 
relieve these shortages. The great amount 
of goods that Canada is contributing to 
the total world supply will aid substan- 
tially in relieving the present pressure on 
world prices, and in turn, will ease infla- 
tionary pressures in Canada. 


Overall Controls Not Favoured.—In 
expressing the opinion that it did not feel 
that the interests of Canadian consumers 
would be safeguarded by a system of 
“overall” price and related controls, the 
Committee stated :— 


The experience of other countries in 
trying to maintain a system of overall 
price and related controls shows clearly 
that the cost of subsidies alone—not to 
speak of the heavy expenditures required 
to maintain the administrative machinery 
needed to administer and enforce controls 
—is prohibitive. Canada cannot maintain 
its position as a great world trader and, 
at the same time, insulate completely the 
Canadian economy from world-wide 
economic fluctuations. Nevertheless, the 
Committee feels that in the process of 
changing from a controlled war-time 
economy to one based on a _ desirable 
degree of freedom every effort should be 
made to avoid as much as possible disturb- 
ance to the Canadian economy and to 
keep to a minimum any hardship for the 
Canadian people resulting from _ infla- 
tionary tendencies in prices. 


On the subject of excise taxes, the 
Committee stated, in part:— 


Parliament approved these taxes as a 
part of the exchange conservation program. 
They were not intended for revenue pur- 
poses but for the furtherance of the 
Government’s general program for the 
conservation of United States dollars and 
should not be continued beyond the period 
required for that purpose. 


Extension of Combines Investigation.— 
The Committee expressed itself as 


impressed with the importance of the 
activities of the Combines Investigation 
Commissioner in preventing certain prac- 
tices which tend to increase prices to 
exorbitant levels, and in creating condi- 
tions which lead to that free competitive 
action which should regulate prices in the 
consumer interest. At the same time the 
Committee feels that the funds which it 

. has been the practice to place at the 
disposal of the Commissioner are not now 
sufficient for the work which should be 
done. 


Checking Abuses.—In proposing that the 
Government amend the regulations of the 
appropriate legislation, if necessary, so that 
immediate specific action can be taken 
wherever the evidence disclosed flagrant 
cases of profiteering at the consumer’s 
expense, the Committee stated :— 

While recognizing that it is difficult to 

establish a hard and fast formula that 

can be universally applied, the Committee 
is convinced that there are cases of abuses 
where the public interest is so clearly 


being disregarded that action should be 
taken against the offenders. 





A further proposal of the Committee 
was that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
should be instructed to publish periodically 
an analysis showing “the way in which the 
consumer’s dollar is divided among the 
various elements which enter into the price 
of basic commodities”; and figures show- 
ing total sales, operating income and net 
profits for each of the principal industries. 


Constitutional Difficulties.—In referring 
to the possibility that, in the long run, 


the Federal Government might be faced 
with constitutional difficulties in regard to 
its operations in the field of prices, the 
Committee stated :— 


This is clearly a matter in which, within 
the Canadian federal structure, responsi- 
bility normally rests with the provincial 
governments, although the Federal Govy- 
ernment, under wartime emergency con- 
ditions, was compelled to take action in 
this field. 

The Committee is therefore forced to 
the conclusion that the solution of the 
problem of the adequate protection of the 
Canadian consumer will require the co- 
operation of the provincial governments 
with the Federal Government by taking 
the measures required in meeting their 
responsibilities. 





Royal Commission appointed. 
has already been taken on the reeommenda- 
tion that a commission be appointed to con- 
tinue the work initiated by the Committee. 
On July 8, a three-man Commission was 
appointed, under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor C. A. Curtis, of the Department of 
Economics, Queen’s University. The other 
two members are Mr. H. C. Bois, Secretary- 
Manager of Co-opérative Fédérée de 
Quebec, .Montreal, and Mrs. T. W. 
Sutherland, of Parksville, B.C., who for a 
number of years. took an active part in 
women’s organizations in the Prairie Proy- 
inces. The Commission will report to the 
Government from time to time “as may 
seem advisable”, but its final report must 
be presented not later than the opening 
of the next session of the Dominion 
Parliament. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS 
STUDY EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Awareness of the growing necessity for establishing and 
maintaining co-operative relationships between manage- 
ment and labour characterized discussions at the annual 
general meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion. 
Employee 
Trends; 


Workers; 
Labour Relations. 


Analysis 


More than 2,000 manufacturers from all 
parts of Canada attended the 77th annual 
general meeting of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association in the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, May 26 to 28, 1948. 


Major issues discussed by the panel on Employer- 
Relations 
of Wages; 


Labour Legislation; 


International Labour 
Employment of Older 
and “New Frontiers” in 


included: 


The Association has a current member- 
ship of 6,268, the highest in its history 
and a net gain of 293 within the past year. 
It was announced officially at the meeting 
that the number of people employed in 
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manufacturing in Canada during 1947 was 
astimated at 1,100,000. This is an increase 


of ten per cent over the 1946 figure and ~ 


66 per cent over the 1939 figure. 

In his review of “the march of events 
and circumstances as it has affected our 
national production”, President R. C. 
Berkinshaw, C.B.E., declared that, in his 
opinion, “two factors of influence, the 
danger of inflation and the menace of 
Communism”, constitute “a challenge to 
the very purpose of our patriotism, to our 
capacity for co-operation and to our 
resolve to maintain the tree institutions 
of a democratic nation.” At the same 
time he counselled against “losing our 
sense of perspective” in the face of the 
significant changes that have occurred in 
world conditions during the past year. 

To check the trend toward inflation, Mr. 
Berkinshaw urged the exercise of self- 
denial, “voluntary or compulsory,” in the 
purchase and use of scarce commodities 
and, in the second place, the adoption of 
measures to maintain and increase the 
supply of civilian goods and services. In 
addition, he proposed that management 
and labour “work together in combating 
potential danger, which if unmet and 
unchallenged might well result in conse- 


quences so serious as to be catastrophic. 


Employer-Employee Relations 
International Lahour Trends 


‘ 


The panel on “employer-employee rela- 
tions,” under the chairmanship of C. B. C. 
Scott of Toronto, was addressed by Harry 
Taylor on “International Labour Trends 
and their Impact on Canadian Industrial 
Relations.” He pointed out that “govern- 
ments, business and people generally are 
becoming more internationally minded”, 
because we are beginning to realize the 
impact of international relations on the 
Canadian economy and that “certain of 
the present world trends may constitute a 


” 


serious challenge to our economic system.” ’ 


Continuing, Mr. Taylor said: “Canadians 
are finding that propaganda with its slanted 
opinions is being released in great volumes, 
so much so, most of us find it difficult to 
separate the facts from this propaganda. 
We find it difficult to recognize those 
things which may undermine our system 
and, in many cases when we do recognize 
them we find it difficult to adjust our- 
selves to the type of thinking and action 
which appears necessary to effectively 
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Turning to the danger of Communism 
which he described as “a danger that is 
real and not apparent, a danger that 
threatens the very pattern of our way of 
life and that imperils the very founda- 
tions of our free democracy;” Mr. Berkin- 
shaw declared that “all organizations, 
interests and individuals which have the 
national welfare at heart”, should “under- 
take the task of ‘selling’ the institution 
of free or individual enterprise to the 
Canadian people.” He pointed out that 
the CMA’s Education Department was 
charged to do its share in this task, and 
declared that industrialists generally ‘‘must 
endeavour by all feasible and practicable 
means, to keep their relationships with 
labour on the highest possible plane of 
understanding and co-operation; to correct 
conditions or to eliminate factors which 
make for discontent and dissatisfaction 
through fair and reasonable dealing; to 
create a spirit of confidence, of mutual 
trust and respect.” 

Following the first plenary session, the 
convention divided into nine panels for 
the study and discussion of the following 
subjects: employer-employee relations; 
tariffs and controls; industrial and scientific 
research; education, and public relations; 
transportation; world trade and finance; 
insurance; legislation and taxation; and 
fire protection. 


meet this challenge. Somehow we must 
learn to overcome these difficulties because 
we cannot afford to ignore these world 
trends. We must recognize that post-war 
international machinery has been set up to 
deal with a great variety of problems on 
the international level. We must also 
recognize that international organizations 
which are a part of this machinery will 
accelerate the impact of some of these 
trends on our Canadian economy, including 
our industrial relations.” 

After reviewing some of his experiences 
at international conferences during which 
he gained the impression that “the present 
world trend was away from Communism, 
in spite of the creeping paralysis with 
which several countries of Europe have 
been stricken,” Mr. Taylor pointed out 
that “it is significant that one of the first 
acts of governments of liberated countries 
was to re-establish employers’ associations 
and free trade union movements. This 
was done between July, 1944, and Sep- 
tember, 1944, in France, Belgium and 
Luxembourg. It was followed in Norway 


and Denmark as soon as those countries 
were liberated. 

“A very different situation existed in 
those countries which had lost these rights 


before the war under the _ totalitarian 
government then in power. In _ these 
countries, such as Czechoslovakia and 


Poland, the trade union movement was 
reconstituted but on a single unified basis. 
This followed in part the pattern of 
powerful, single, control organizations 
similar to those of the United Kingdom 
and the Scandinavian countries.” 


On the other hand, “in Canada, for the 
most part, a collective agreement means 
an agreement between an employer and 
his employees through the union, but in 
Europe most collective agreements are 
collective as to employers as well as 
employees and usually are negotiated by 
unified central organizations. In many 
cases, the agreements go beyond what we 
call industry bargaining, although they 
frequently pass through the industry stage 
of their development. These unified 
central organizations of trade unions have 
virtually forced the formation of employer 
federations and confederations, if for no 
other reason than self-preservation. Under 
these centralized organizations, union 
locals, as we term them, and _ individual 
employers lose their individual identity 
and must accept the conditions imposed 
upon them by the central organization... .” 

“The World Federation of Trade Unions 
which has as members most of the trade 
unions of the world and includes the 
Russian Trade Unions and the CIO is 
pressing throughout the world for the 
establishment of not only joint labour- 
management committees at the plant level 
but also at the area, industry, national 
and international level. The WFTU, 
which is recognized by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations as 
a class “A” consultative organization, filed 
a resolution with the Council, calling for 
freedom of association, which provided for 
the establishment of these Joint committees 
by legislation if necessary. This whole 
question was referred to the ILO and it 
was dealt with in a preliminary way at 
Geneva last summer. It will again be 
dealt with in San Francisco in June this 
year.” 


Labour-Management Concepts 


At the international level, Mr. Taylor 
stated, there are generally speaking “three 
kinds of people who are advocating the 


establishment of joint labour-management 
committees :— 


1. Those who are _ convinced labour- 
management co-operation must replace 
industrial strife. (This includes some 


employers, some workers and some mem- 
bers of government.) 

2. Those who see in such committees an 
opportunity to curb effective management 
in private enterprise and eventually destroy 
tbs 

3. Government officials who believe such 
committees have a strong public appeal. 


The European culture and experience is 
different from ours. There, they appear to 
have dignified the group rather than the 
individual. They have been educated to 
group thinking and action, so centralization 
is not as big a step for them as it would 
be for us. 

“Except for a few of the more progres- 
sive peoples of Europe, and I include 
employers, their conception of private 
business is different from ours. They 
appear to describe private business as a 
series of monopolies, cartels and trade 
restricting groups rather than the private 
competitive business we know in Canada. 
Many of these people see little difference 
in private monopolies and government 
monopolies which in part is responsible 


for the trend toward government 
monopolies. . . .” 
It was early discovered the social 


reforms advocated by the ILO could not 
properly be divorced from their economic 
consequences. This was given expression 
in the Declaration of Philadelphia in 1944 
and has since been incorporated in the 
ILO constitution. 


Trade Unions in Europe 


After discussing in some detail the trend 
towards political objectives sought by 
many trade unions in several countries, 
Mr. Taylor summarized his position as 
follows :— 


1. Trade unions in Europe and certain 
other countries have long since assumed 
political characteristics. Some unions in 
Canada are importing parts of the European 
pattern. 

2. Freedom of Association appears to be 
fundamental in a democracy. However, it 
should exist only within the framework of 
law and public order. It should not be 
used to destroy individual freedom. 

3. The anti-private competitive business 
attitude of many trade unions throughout 
the world constitutes a basic conflict with 
the principles of private competitive busi- 
ness. This will not likely be resolved until 
trade unions and private employers recog- 
nize that each has a right to exist. In the 
meantime, it can be expected that both 
sides will vigorously resist any challenge to 
their survival. 
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4. There is a need for understanding and 
acceptance by all concerned that the funda- 
mental purpose of private competitive 
business is to produce economically a good 
product and in sufficient quantities to 
enable the business to maintain its com- 
petitive position and realize a reasonable 
profit. It is not a series of monopolies and 
cartels. 

5. Labour-Management Committees, if 
they follow the European pattern, appear 
to be part of a step program the ultimate 
end of which may be a weakening or break- 
down of effective management. In those 
countries where Labour-Management Com- 
mittees are established by statute there is, 
among other things, provision for making 
available to employees a great deal of in- 
formation about the business. This auto- 
matically raises the question of whether we 
in Canada have gone as far as we can in 
making information available to our 
employees. Effective management does not 
mean joint management or partnership as 
some would have us believe. 

6. Industry bargaining not only sets up 
a labour monopoly but is a form of 
collectivism which seems to lead inevitably 
to an undermining of the competitive 
system under which we live. I would not 
zo so far as to say industry bargaining and 
joint committees at the various levels will 
by themselves automatically result in a 
breakdown of private competitive business, 
but it is worth noting that the countries 
which had a highly developed system along 
these lines were the first to be socialized 
and that all socialist countries had gone a 
long way in this direction. 

7. Powerful. central organizations of 
workers in many countries have not only 
exercised veto powers over production of 
a whole industry but in many cases have 
engaged in political strikes in which the 
employer is an innocent victim. These same 
central organizations result in centralizing 
industrial relations whereas our form of 
democracy requires decentralization. 

8. It is generally accepted that the 
highest standard of living for workers in 
the world exists in United States and 
Canada and it is more than academic that 
these two countries are the principal strong- 
holds of private competitive business.” 


New Frontiers 
In Labour Relations 


“New Frontiers in Labour Relations” 
was the general theme followed in a two- 
hour discussion by the panel on employer- 
employee relations. Mr. F. A. Sherman 
of the Dominion Foundries and Steel Co. 
of Hamilton (a non-union plant), gave a 
description of the plan followed by his 
company since 1935, in building up good 
relationships between management and 
workers. 

Explaining the background that had led 
the company to adopt its program, Mr. 
Sherman said that it was found that “with 
expansion and doubling employment the 
old class association possible with a few 
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workers was disappearing.” Officials of the 
company asked themselves “exactly what 
do we want and what is our ultimate 
objective in the relationship that we desire 
with our workers.” <A “special suggestion 
contest” was arranged among _ the 
employees and over 1,200 suggestions were 
submitted. Not one of these mentioned 
wage-hours of working, or unfair treat- 
ment, Mr. Sherman said. The two sugges- 
tions most frequently referred to were 
“(1) retirement security and (2) our 
workers wanted to know management 
better.” 

“Everything possible’ was done to give 
the employees what they had asked for. 
The Supervisory and Personnel Depart- 
ments and a _ well-organized committee 
arranged such get-togethers as annual 
picnics, Christmas parties, sports clubs and 
social gatherings of many kinds. “We had 
our first picnic that year (1935), and now 
have about 9,000 in attendance there each 
year ... though you will be worn out 
after such days spent with workers, I can 
assure you that it is time well spent, and 


satisfaction in knowing your’ workers 
better”, Mr. Sherman stated. 
The Personnel Department of the 


Company was reorganized “entirely on the 
golden rule policy, its main objective to 
be sincerely, fairly and sympathetically 
ready and willing to sit down at any time 
with employees in trouble—regardless of 
what that trouble might be. We believe 
this Personnel Department has been of 
great value in helping workers over the 
rough spots of financial worries, sickness 
. even being on hand at the police 
station if anyone called for assistance.” 


Following an exhaustive study of plans 
designed to provide retirement security, 
the Company adopted the plan of a 
Chicago firm which had been in successful 
operation for 20 years. This plan has 
been similarly successful in the plant of 
Dominion Foundries and Steel Co. for ten 
years. “Employees contract to save five 
per cent of their wages and the company 
guarantees to contribute ten per cent 
minimum of its profits. Employees and 
the company directors elect members to 
the main committee and no employee can 
be discharged without the written consent 
of his representative.” 

Mr. Sherman attributed the failure of 
many profit-sharing plans to the monthly 
or annual payment to the employees of 
their shares of the profits, instead of 
placing them in a trust fund to be paid 
when workers reach the age of retirement. 


It is essential, he said, that the main 
objective be future security and employees 
know that their savings are an important 
part of such security. “If an employee 
wants to cash in before retirement age, 
he must resign and sacrifice one-half of 
what the company has contributed; the 
other half and the employee’s savings, plus 
interest, are paid to him.’ He further 
declared that “we have found that by 
coupling good personal relations with this 
savings and _ profit-sharing plan that 
capital-management and labour can live 
together happily, peacefully, contentedly, 
gainfully,—less man-hours per ton of pro- 
duction, both capital and labour satisfied, 
with faith in each other.... I am afraid 
that most of us, for many, many years, 
overlooked the fact that it is just as 
important to do something about worn out 
human machines as it is to arrange for 
replacing worn out equipment, if we are 
to have the final answer in bringing capital 
and labour together.” 

Mr. W. E. Curry, of Kitchener, dis- 
cussed “Industrial Relations in Organized 
Plants.” He made a plea for study and 
research in this field and asserted that 
good industrial relations depended on the 
mental attitude of both management and 
labour. “Leadership, based om human 
understanding was needed’’, he declared. 


Mr. H. R. Newell, of Watford, Ontario, 
outlined some of the problems of indus- 
trial relations in small plants. He empha- 
sized the value of practising the golden 
rule in dealing with employees, and urged 
the necessity of prompt consideration of 
grievances; of making sure that the wages 
paid to workers are “competitively high” 
and that due consideration be given to 
other benefits that an employer might be 
in a position to grant to his employees. 


Mr. E. E. Sparrow, of Toronto, pre- 
sented some “new thoughts for super- 
visors and office staffs’. He commended 
much of the work that is being accom- 
plished by foremen’s clubs in some of the 
larger centres in Ontario. While “they 
were not a panacea for all ills’, he felt 
that they had valuable potentialities. He 
asserted however, that the degree of 
success that could be achieved, depended 
a great deal on the club officers. In his 
opinion, “foremen must have ability to 
handle people”, even if their technical 
knowledge was not better than that of 
some of the workers under their super- 
vision. He held that it is the duty of a 
good personnel officer to foster good 
morale in a plant. He felt too, that more 


might be done to improve relations in 
offices as well as in plants, and advocated 
the special training of office managers. 


Analysis of Wages 


The panel devoted a session to the 
discussion of wages. Mr. Gilbert E. 
Jackson, O.B.E., Toronto economist, pre- 
sented a detailed analysis of “wages and 
wage rates’. He pointed out that “in 
order to study the present, we need a 
point of reference in the past.” Hence 
his reason for referring to the status of 
Canadian wage-earners just before World 
War II began. He stated that by 1939 
wage rates “had been put back again (on 
the average) to just about the pre-depres- 
sion levels of 1930.” 

While there was still widespread unem- 
ployment in Canada in 1939, “Canadian 
workers in regular employment were 
actually better off materially, by no less 
than 19 per cent, than they had been nine 
years earlier”, inasmuch as the cost of 


lhving had been falling, Mr. Jackson 
asserted. The outbreak of war in 1939, 
“so stimulated the Canadian economy 


that by the close of 1941, there was a 
labour shortage.” Thus at the time of 
the “freeze” of all price and. wage levels 
in mid-November, 1941, “the post-depres- 
sion standard of living in this country ... 
became universal among Canadian workers 
Corevirtdally.so)e at 

Mr. Jackson presented a brief review of 
the governmental controls of prices and 
wages during the early years of the war. 
He stated that “between 1941 and 1945 
the national index of hourly wage rates 
rose by shghtly more than 30 percentage 
points: that is, it rose more than three 
times as fast, as did the cost-of-living 
index, in the same time.” Referring to 
the national wage index for 1946 and to 
the provisional estimate for 1947, he con- 
tinued. . . “we learn that, on an average, 
between 1945 and 1947, hourly wage rates 
in Canada rose again—by no less than 34 
percentage points. . . . Meanwhile, it is 
true that the retail cost-of-living index 
also rose—by 16 percentage points.” 

With reference to the alleged inaccuracies 
in the cost-of-living index, Mr. Jackson 
quoted from the statement of the 
Dominion Statistician, Mr. Herbert 
Marshall, before the Prices Committee of 
the House of Commons, in February, 1948, 
as follows:— 

“The Dominion Bureau of _ Statistics 


index of the cost of living is a measure- 
ment of. price changes only. To ensure this 
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single measurement no allowance must be 
made for a change upward or downward 
in the standard of living. It was not 
designed to measure changes resulting from 
shifts to higher or lower levels of living, 
and was not constructed to take account 
of the effect of buying more goods or better 
goods. It measures changes in the cost of 
‘a family budget which includes the same 
amounts of the same commodities and 
services for considerable periods of time; 
the budget is revised when “long-run” 
changes in consumption set up a new con- 
sumption pattern”. 

“That this cost-of-living index is adequate 
to do the job it was designed to do, the 
Bureau is fully confident. Criticisms which 
have been aimed at it are mainly due to 
misunderstanding of the nature and purpose 
of the index.” 


In this connection, Mr. Jackson quoted 
one of the Committee members, Mr. 
Donald Fleming, M.P.:— 

“T understand the basis for the present 
cost of living index was established in 
1938. ... There has been quite a change 
in consumers’ habits and in the scale of 
living in that ten-year period.” 


To that Mr. Marshall replied :— 


“We cannot measure the two things; we 
must stick to one. We must measure prices 
and you must not allow changes of standards 
to come into the picture or you will have 
confusion and there will be nothing clear 
cut. Suppose we did have a new budgetary 
survey based on the current year, 1947. 
Well, despite change in consumption 
standards, all the evidence we have in the 
Bureau indicates that there would be very 
little difference in the level of price 
changes. The curve would be practically 
the same.” 


Mr. Jackson referred to “the rental item 
in Canada’s cost-of-living index”, and was 
of the opinion, that “this disturbing 
element (in the index) cannot understate 
the facts by more than, at the most, a 
very few percentage points: far too few 
to cancel out, on balance, the tremendous 
increase in hourly rates of wages by 64 
percentage points since 1941, by. 78 per- 
centage points since 1939.” He asserted 
further that direct taxes paid by Canadian 
wage-earners would not equal “more than 
a fraction of the tremendous advance 
in hourly wage rates, which has occurred 
during the present generation throughout 
Canada.” 

Mr. Jackson presented a comparative 
analysis of hourly rates paid workers and 
wage advances made during the years 
1939 to 1947 and drew attention to what 
he termed the “contrast between today’s 
facts and our uncertainties about 
tomorrow,” in which he touched upon the 
probabilities of future world trade and the 
consequent reactions on the Canadian 
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domestic economy. He suggested that “so 
long as we continue to live in a free 
civilization, we should expect a gradual, 
but a great, betterment, even of present 
Canadian living standards.” He foresaw 
“sweeping wage demands in 1948 or 1949, 
of basically the same kind as in 1946 and 
1947” that “will undoubtedly” be demanded 
soon “by crypto-communists ... some of 
whom still menace the labour movement 
from within.” He asserted that “such 
demands will probably be pressed as well 
(and in complete good faith) by labour 
leaders of a different kind: men whom 
we cannot but recognize, and welcome as 
good Canadians—as good as anyone in 
any walk of life, who may be called on 
to deal with them.” 

Presenting a brief statistical analysis of 
earned and unearned income in Canada 
for the years 1938 to 1948, he deduced that 
eight-ninths of the total consisted of 
“earned” income and one-ninth consisted 
of “unearned income.” “This one-ninth,” 
he continued, “paid all the dividends on 
al! the life insurance policies of Cana- 
dians; all rents and all imterest on 
mortgages; all interest on bonds (includ- 
ing Victory bonds .. .) all dividends on 
investments by Canadians in the shares 
of all kinds of business enterprise; and 
as well supplied a very large part of the 
new capital, which was invested during 
these years in Canadian business, and 
which all the time was creating new jobs 
for more Canadians.” “It is this one- 
ninth of the total of personal mcomes 
which is now being threatened,” he said. 
“The proposal to divide up unearned 
income simply takes the form of demands 
that wage rates must again be raised 
sharply,” thus leaving out of account 
farmers and other self-employed Canadians. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jackson outlined his 
economic faith: “Because I believe in the 
good sense of our leaders—including the 
real leaders of the labour movement: 
because I know that better living standards 
come, gradually, from greater supplies of 
mechanical energy, better employed than 
before—in a world in which we do not 
waste our energies, by fighting one 
another—for these reasons I look for a 
gradual, progressive improyement from 
henceforth, in the living standards of all 
Canadians—and refuse to be disgruntled 
now, by new threats of industrial warfare.” 


Labour Legislation 


Mr. E. R. Complin, O.B.E., of Mont- 
real, opened a discussion on labour 
legislation. He sketched the nature and 


effect of the wartime labour legislation 
(P.C. 1003) passed in February, 1944, from 
which had evolved the Bill presented to, 
but not passed by, the House of Commons 
in 1947. He asserted that the representa- 
tions made by the CMA to the Govern- 
ment had not been very fruitful of results 
as some sixteen modifications and amend- 
ments to the proposed legislation, each of 
which had been considered important, were 
not incorporated. The Bill (195) introduced 
in Parliament at the present session seemed 
likely to be adopted as a labour code by 
most of the provinces, he said, although 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan were less interested than the other 
provinces. 


Mr. Complin felt that while the new law 
had several defects from the point of view 
of the industrialist, he was of the opinion 
that “it could have been worse.” He was 
inclined to draw satisfaction from a 
common disapproval that had been voiced 
by the CCL. 


Employment of Older Workers 


In his address to the panel on 
“Employer-Employee Relations,” Dr. 
Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., Federal 


Deputy Minister of Labour, discussed the 
problems affecting the employment of 
older people in industry—a subject on 
which he has made an extensive study. 
“The immediate and _ basic problem,” 
Dr. MacNamara said, “resolves itself in 
two parts—how to prolong the productive 
life of the worker, who is growing old on 
the job, and the second part concerns the 
unemployed older worker and how he can 
be fitted into employment.” He pointed 
out that age is not so much a matter of 
years as it is of outlook, or temperament, 
or a score of other factors that determine 
whether a man is an efficient human being 
with a fair degree of skill or experience 
to contribute to his work, to his employer, 
and to his own sphere of social usefulness. 


With respect to fitting the older worker 
into employment, Dr. MacNamara. asserted 
that “most difficulties arise when an older 
worker becomes unable to perform his 
daily tasks in the prescribed manner. 
Often only one or two features of the job 
are responsible for this situation—usually 
heavy lifting or physical strain of some 
kind.” It is, he pointed out, often 
possible to retain such workers by a 
rearrangement of duties, or by the pro- 
vision. of special mechanical aids. The 
question of the productivity of the older 
worker, which, as Dr. MacNamara said, 


is probably the major objection to his 
employment, has been complicated by the 
prejudice of many employers. But 
“prejudices on this point are not always 
well founded” in spite of the fact that the 
physical and mental demands of many 
jobs differ greatly. Dr. MacNamara 
quoted from the results of a survey made 
by the California Department of Indus- 
trial Relations to show that “most 
employers felt that age has little relation 
to efficiency, although some jobs were 
more appropriate for older men than 
others.” In fact, it was found that many 
employers preferred middle-aged and older 
workers in positions calling for experience 
and judgment, and on jobs where quality 
was more important than speed. 


Dr. MacNamara refuted a common 
misconception that older workers lack 
adaptability and are prone to. resist 
change. He asserted that the experience 
gained by wartime industry belied this 
claim and that “the older worker was 
quick to acquire new techniques and skills 
and to gear himself into the office or shop 
pattern.” Moreover, older workers com- 
pared favourably with younger workers in 
the matters of absenteeism and accident 
incidence. 

As to prolonging the useful life and 
earning power of the older worker, Dr. 
NacNamara suggested that this problem 
involved an understanding of the worker's 
capabilities. ‘Periodic aptitude tests and 
measurements of his physical stamina 
would be necessary to the careful place- 
ment of the older worker, for, as time 
goes on, requirements for almost all types 
of work should change from those of 
physical strength and quickness of 
response, to those in which reasoning, 
judgment and experience play a major 
role.” Some employers assign helpers to 
older workers to assist in the more 
strenuous phases of ‘their work. Others 
solved the problem by re-grouping the 
duties of older employees. Re-training 
programs have also been found helpful 
in readjusting older employees. 

Dr. MacNamara suggested that each 
employer, who has not already done sg0, 
“institute a survey of his present staff by 
age groups.” Such a survey, he con- 
tended, would indicate what value he is 
placing on the qualities of men and 
women in his employ who are beyond the 
arbitrary age of hiring. “If the survey 
were carried further, and made one of 
jobs or occupations, reclassifying all types 
of employment which could be handled 
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by older workers, many would be found 
which might be closed to all but those 
over 45.” 

Turning to the social-economic aspects 
involved, Dr. MacNamara stated that “it 
is appalling to think of the wastage” of 
this potential source of manpower “partic- 
ularly at a time when there is an acute 
shortage of labour in certain industries and 
when we are striving to maintain our 
export trade.’ He asserted that it is 
“threatening our economic structure,” first 
by “depriving 33 per cent of the entire 
adult labour potential of the mght to 
work” and, secondly, by restricting the 
purchasing power of an important segment 
of the population and thus reducing the 
domestic market. As a further result, the 
burden of dependency tends to increase 
and the national income is_ reduced. 
Besides, there has been a steady increase 
in recent years in the number of Cana- 
dians in the over 45 group, due to 
advances made in public health and 
medical science. “By 1971, it is estimated 
over five million Canadians will be in this 
age group,” Dr. MacNamara stated. 
Concluding, he said: “If we do not take 
up this economic slack and correct this 
weakness and waste, then we are placing 
another rock in the hands of the Commun- 
ists to heave at what they sneeringly refer 


to as ‘our capitalistic society’.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, Employers’ 
Representative on the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission presented to the 
panel a succinct report covering the 
current activities of the Commission. He 
stated that approximately three million 
Canadian workers are covered by unem- 


ployment insurance—“‘a substantial in- 
crease over the previous year,’ and 
involving a material increase in the 


volume of work, not only for the National 
Employment Service, but for the Insur- 
ance and other divisions of the Commis- 
sion’s activities. 

Nevertheless, as a result of time studies 
and improved procedural methods, the 
Commission had been able to make an 
over-all reduction in staff of about 1,800 
during the past year. The present staff 
numbers 7,090, Mr. Murchison said, and 
it was hoped that further reductions would 
be found possible. 


Reference was made to recent amend- 
ments in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, especially those affecting rates of 
contribution to the fund, the rates of 
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benefit paid unemployed insured workers 
and the penalties for infractions of the 
Act and the regulations made thereunder. 


Health of Workers 


“Health in Industry’ was discussed by 
Dr. F. D. Cruickshank and by Dr. H. M. 
Harrison, members of the Canadian 
Medical Association, both of whom have 
had several years’ experience in the practice 
of industrial medicine. 

Dr. Cruickshank drew attention to the 
value of accident prevention and the 
progress that had been made as a result 
of workmen’s compensation laws, accident 
prevention associations, improvements in 
machinery, better plant housekeeping and 
the use of safety devices. All of these 
had contributed to the reduction of the 
incidence and cost of industrial accidents. 
He held that “further reduction in acci- 
dent costs will have to come from some 
other source, and that is where efficient 
plant medical services may pay real 
dividends.” He stated that “the General 
Motors Corporation found that only ten 
to twenty per cent of their plant accidents 
were due to mechanical causes and eighty 
to ninety per cent the result of personal 
factors.” Again, “the Chrysler Corporation 
found that 65 per cent of their accidents 
were contributed by only 25 per cent of 
their workers.” 

“Careful study,’ Dr. Cruickshank said, 
“revealed the startling fact that m two- 
thirds of the employees involved in 
accidents, the Medical Department was 
able to find some evidence of physical, 
mental, or emotional upset.” He held 
that the “human machine is deserving of 
greater attention than it is receiving from 
management, not only from the accident 
standpoint, but from the fact .. . that 
preventable illness does play a big part in 
raising production costs.” 

Sickness absenteeism (86 per cent of lost 
time is due to sickness, Dr. Cruickshank 
stated); reduced efficiency; high labour 
turnover; spoilage of materials; employee 
accidents; low morale; disturbed employer- 
employee’ relationships, will all be 
reflected in reduced production, disorgani- 
zation and financial loss to both company 
and worker. “A large proportion of these 
upsetting factors are due to physical and 
mental illness, a great deal of which is 
preventable,’ Dr. Cruickshank contended. 
Selective pre-employment examinations of 
workers and good judgment in placements 
were suggested as measures that would 
enable employers to avoid many of these 
pitfalls. 


Dr. Cruickshank asserted that “the most 
neglected employees in industry from a 
health standpoint are the executives.” 
The high incidence of “crack-ups” among 
executives in many large industries have 
forced their executives “to learn the hard 
way.” He instanced the Ford Company, 
the Chrysler Corporation and General 
Motors as providing regular medical check- 
ups for their highly paid executives, many 
of whom were found to be. suffering from 
heart or arterial diseases. 

Concluding his statement, Dr. Cruick- 
shank stated that: “in Canada one-third 
of our workers are-in plants employing 
under 100 people. One-third of our 
workers are employed in plants between 
100 and 500, and the other one-third are 
in industry employing over 500 workers. 
Most of the corporations employing over 
500 workers have adequate medical ser- 
vices (there are notable exceptions to this, 
he said). Some of the firms employing 
500 or fewer workers have good medical 
services and very few workers in plants 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


ILO Reconstitutes 
Correspondence Committee 


At a meeting in Montreal on May 24, 
1948, the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office decided to recon- 
stitute its Correspondence Committee on 
Sccial Security under another name, with 
a membership of twenty-two specialists in 
the field of social security, and _ six 
actuaries. The Governing Body laid down 
an agreed plan for the operation of the 
Committee, but one specific duty suggested 
was that the Committee determine and 
recommend means by which there might 
be achieved a stronger and more effective 
international treatment of social security 
problems. 

The Governing Body directed that the 
Committee meet at an early date, to con- 
sider the suggestion: that it be reconstituted 
as a permanent body with the title of 
“Committee of Social Security Experts”. 
The International Labour Office prepared 
an agenda for the meeting, which contained 
items involving consideration of a constitu- 
tion for the Committee of Social Security 
Experts, including the functions of the 
Committee. The Committee was invited to 
suggest ways of making the most effective 


under 100 employees are touched at all. 
Surely in Canada it will not be difficult 
for us to extend adequate medical services 
to all workers in large or small industries. 

“The National Association of Manufac- 
turers in the United States has shown 
us that we cannot consider medical services 
as a gift to the workers—a charity, but 
in reality it is a sound investment in the 
future health and vigour of the human 
part of the factory.” 

Dr. Harrison supported the argument 
presented by Dr. Cruickshank and dis 
cussed in addition, the illnesses to workers 
resulting from bad housing and mal- 
adjustment in the workers’ homes. 

At the concluding plenary session the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Norman A. Hesler, Sackville, N.B.; First 
Vice-President, M. A. East, Saskatoon, 
Sask.; Second Vice-President, H. G. 
Hilton, Hamilton, Ont.; Treasurer, J. C. 
Macfarlane, K.C., Toronto. Mr. Hesler 
succeeds Mr. R. C. Berkinshaw, Toronto, 
as President of the Association. 


use of the Social Security Section of the 
International Labour Office. 

The Governing Body selected the coun- 
tries for representation on the Corre- 
spondence Committee, and in doing s0, 
ensured that each geographical region was 
represented. Moreover, consideration was 
given by the Governing Body to the many 
different types of social security plans and 
organizations, in order that the broadest 
possible views could be brought to bear 
upon the general problems of the Office. 

The following countries were repre- 
sented :— 

Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, 
India, Mexico, New Zealand, Netherlands, 
Peru, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela. 

Argentina and Egypt were named on the 
Committee, although they were not repre- 
sented at the conference. 

The Secretary-General of the Interna- 
tional Social Security Association and the 
Secretary-General of the Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security attended the 
meeting. 
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The Committee elected as its officers, 
the following :— 

Chairman, M. Pierre Laroque, Director- 
General of Social Security, France; Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Com- 
missioner, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, D.C.; Reporter, Miss G. J. 


Stemberg, formerly Director of the Min- © 


istry of Social Affairs, the Netherlands. 
Mr. Rao, Assistant Director-General of 
the International Labour Office, was present 
throughout the proceedings and acted as 
Secretary-General of the Meeting. 


Recommendations Submitted 


Among the recommendations submitted 
to the Governing Body by the Committee 
were the following :— 

(1) That the Committee be known 
as the “Committee of Social Security 
Experts’, and that it be continued as a 
permanent organization. 

(2) That the membership of the pro- 
posed Committee should comprise those 
persons who are responsible for the admin- 
istration of some branch of their Govern- 
ment’s social security program and that 
the members should function as inde- 
pendent experts, without committing the 
Governments of their respective countries 
and without being bound by strict instruc- 
tions from those Governments. 

(3) That the personnel of the proposed 
Committee should, as nearly as possible, 
comprise those who attended the Montreal 
Conference, and that they remain in office 
until January 1, 1951; but that at the 1950 


COMPLETION OF 


meeting of the Committee, consideration 
be given to the matter of rotating member- 
ship between other member Nations. | 

(4) That the essential functions of the 
proposed Committee should be (a) to 
assist, in a permanent manner, the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, in the study 
of social security questions, especially in 
respect to the collection and distribution 
of appropriate information and documenta- 
tion; (b) the determination of the direc- 
tion to be given to the work of the Social 
Security Section of the Office; (c) the 
preparatory work for meetings of the 
Governing Body and of the International 


Labour Conference, as well as work relat- 


ing to the co-ordination of the activities 


of various international institutions and 
bodies concerned with social security 
problems. 


(5) That the Social Security Section 
should, on the one hand, have on file the 
fullest possible information on experts in 
various countries, whose services might be 
available to other countries; and, on the 
other hand, to make inquiry of appropriate 
governments, when a particular task has 
to be carried out, as to the availability 
of experts suitable for that task. 

(6) That permission be granted to the 
Social Security Committee to consider, in 
consultation with the Committee on Con- 
ventions, ways and means of simplifying 
the work of the Social Security Section, in 


connection with the effective observance of 


Conventions, with a view to reducing the 
volume of work involved. 





REHABILITATION TRAINING 


OF WAR VETERANS 


Of the various duties of the Vocational Training Branch 
during the past three years, that of providing rehabilitation 
training for discharged members of the Armed Forces has 


had special emphasis. 


General demobilization made the 


task an onerous one. Between April 1, 1945 and March 31, 
1948, almost 134,000 veterans were enrolled under CVT 
auspices in vocational schools, pre-matriculation schools, 


training-on-the-job and in private schools. 


By the end of 


June, 1948, this work was virtually completed. 


The provision of vocational and pre- 
matriculation training for veterans has 
been the main task of the Vocational 
Training Branch of the Department of 
Labour, for the past three years. Its 
relationship to other activities of the 
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Branch can be gauged from the tabula- 
tion of expenditures given below. These 
represent the total amounts paid by the 
Dominion on behalf of Dominion-Provincial 
training projects from April 1, 1937, up to 
April 30, 1948. 


VOU tI Naming Wh wt oe a ewale $ 5,312,606. 24 
National Forestry Program.. 932,258.04 
Acceleration of Courses at 
RHOIVET SITES ok a cure! SEA eS Oates 261,900.00 
Special Student Aid......... 273,814.96 
War Emergency (Schedules 
(7 MOTIGU GS Coca Wea: 22,011,963 .65 
Veteramay Draining’ iis. be ne 24,393,814.99 
Apprentice Training ........ 297,909 .08 
Civilian Workers Training.. 47,219.91 
Vocational Schools Assistance. 6,262,130.25 
Miscellaneous—War Training. 29,677 .94 
Grand Lottodake ess eee $59,823,295.06 


The .total enrolment of veterans up to 
March 31, 1948, was just under 134,000. 
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The only activities in which larger numbers 
have been trained during the eleven years 
of the Dominion-Provincial training pro- 
gram are Youth Training and the Training 
of Industrial Supervisors which was carried 
on during the war. The manner in which 
various veteran training activities devel- 
oped between April 1, 1945, and March 31, 
1948, is shown very clearly on the accom- 
panying chart. From that chart it will 
also be seen that the numbers under train- 
ing in CVT vocational schools at one 
time exceeded 14,000; in pre-matriculation 
schools, 10,200; training-on-the-job, 11,500; 
and those taking courses in private schools 
under CVT supervision, 5,300. 
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Reducing Program 


As might be expected, the reduction in 
numbers of veterans under training created 
problems in regard to the amalgamation of 
courses and the closing of training centres. 
It was essential to amalgamate wherever 
possible in order that good instruction 
could be provided, because it was found 
that as soon as the numbers in any course 
or any school became small, the standard 
of instruction deteriorated and the school 
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staff began looking for other employment. 
The peak enrolment had been reached in 
the summer of 1946 when there were 38,777 
veterans in training on July 31. The 
number under training had fallen to 4,993 
by March 31, 1948. 

Pre-matriculation work, which, strictly 
speaking, cannot be called vocational 
training, was undertaken by CVT because 
the universities, which had originally 
agreed to undertake it, found that their 
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hands were more than full looking after 
the veterans who had swelled university 
enrolments to unprecedented numbers. 
Teachers who had retired from active 
work, together with some married women, 
worked with the men and women teachers 
who were released from the armed forces to 
provide thorough pre-matriculation train- 
ing. The veterans who have gone to 
university from CVT schools have, on the 
whole made a_ better showing in the 
universities than any other group. of 
students. The magnitude of this task can 
be gauged from the fact that 29,646 
veterans received pre-matriculation train- 


ing from the beginning of the rehabilita-. 


tion program until March 31, 1948. 

The results of veteran training, quite 
aside from the fact that thousands of 
veterans have been successfully rehabili- 


TRENDS OF BUILDING 
COSTS IN CANADA 


tated, seem likely to be of great advantage 
to the whole country. For example, the 
instructors who were developed in CVT 
schools have in many cases remained with 
the provincial school organizations and are 
continuing their instructional work. Then 
too, some of the veteran training centres 
were taken over completely by the prov- 
inces and are being operated either as 
vocational schools or technical institutes 
and the bulk of the equipment which was 
obtained has been sold to the provinces 
for one-half of its cost to the Department 
of Labour, and is now being used in 
secondary schools. Besides, the type of 
training which was given has helped con- 
siderably to gain the confidence of industry 
in class training, and many of the trade 
unions have also acknowledged that much 
can be learned in classes. 


Although building costs in Canada continued to rise in 
1947, a development indicative of an improvement im 
productive efficiency was a reduction in the completion time 
of individual houses, according to a survey by the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


The prices of materials and labour 
entering into housing construction in 1947, 
averaged 18 per cent higher than in 1946, 
according to Housing in Canada, a factual 
summary issued by the Economic Research 
Division of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. This increase repre- 
sented a weighted average of a rise of 23-9 
per cent in the annual average composite 
index of building material prices and a 
rise of 9°4 per cent in average hourly 
earnings of building workers. 

Between 1939 and 1947 building costs are 
estimated to have increased from 84 to 94 
per cent. “This increase consists of two 
elements: a rise of 74 per cent in the index 
of prices of building materials and wage 
rates of construction labour, and a decline 
in output per man hour, partly due to a 
dilution of the skilled labour force and 
partly to delays in the delivery of materials 
and the substitution for materials in short 
supply.” A survey in 1946 showed that 
these factors were responsible for a cost 
increase of 10 to 25 per cent. 

However, during 1947 the supply of 
building materials improved and more 
building workers became available as many 
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veterans returned to construction occupa- 
tions or completed their training in the 
field. Some speed-up of construction 
became possible. A sample survey by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tiom showed a reduction in the completion 
time of individual houses from eleven 
months in 1946 to eight months in 1947, 
offsetting in part the increases of building 
materials and wage costs. 

Since the end of the war, when it became 
possible. to redirect the major part of the 
nation’s resources towards civilian purposes 
the economic demand for residential, 
commercial, and industrial building has 
pressed on available supplies of building 
materials and held unemployment in the 
building industry at minimum levels. 
Increased production of building materials 
and the growth of the skilled building 
labour force have enabled the building 
industry to expand production continuously 
during the period. Further increases in 


' material output and in the supply of 


skilled building workers are anticipated 
for 1948. Given sustained effective 
demand during the year, the amount of 
residential and other types of building may 


be expected to show continued improve- 
ment in 1948. 

Dealing with the production of housing 
materials, the report states: “One of the 
factors that made it possible in 1947 to 
build the largest number of houses ever 
erected in this country in one year was the 
substantial expansion of Canadiam build- 
ing materials productive capacity. Output 
of building materials in 1947 reached record 
levels.” Notable increases over 1946 were 
indicated in 26 selected items, while a 
shortage of steel was mainly responsible 
for the decline in the production of steel 
pipe and electric hot water tank heaters. 

Employment in the building industry 
rose 81 per cent from 1946 to 1947. 
During the same period the employment 
index for non-agricultural industries rose 
eight per cent. The construction industry, 
which generally expands in a period of 
high employment and incomes, is absorb- 
ing a large proportion of additions to the 
Canadian labour force. In 1947, wages and 
salaries in the building industry averaged 
$37.41 weekly which was 10 per cent higher 
than in 1946. The increase in weekly 
earnings of hourly wage workers, who con- 
stitute 83 per cent of the group, was chiefly 
attributable to a rise of 9 cents in the 
hourly rates. The number of hours worked 
per week increased slightly from an average 
of 38-7 in 1946 to 39-2 in 1947. 

Housing units completed in 1947 were at 
the record level of 77,000. This estimate 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics rep- 
resented a gain of about 10,000 over the 
total recorded in the previous year. An 
estimated 42,215 housing units were under 
construction at the end of 1947 as compared 
with 40,170 at the end of 1946. 


In a section dealing with the supply of 
skilled construction tradesmen, the report 
states :— 

“Increases in the supply of Canada’s 
skilled building tradesmen depend on voca- 


tional and apprenticeship training and 
immigration. 
“Under the Dominion-Provincial train- 


ing scheme inaugurated in 1944, the number 
of persons in training in the building trades 
increased from 199 at the end of 1944 to 
3,815 at the end of 1945, and reached 7,483 
at. the end of 1946. At December 31, 1947, 
there were 7,052 in training of whom 6,413, 
or 91 per cent were in apprenticeship 
training on the site with the remaining 9 
per cent in veterans’ vocational training 
schools. 

“During 1947 a total of 4,065 veterans 
completed their courses in vocational 
schools, and were thereby fitted to attain 
journeyman’s status in the building trades 
more rapidly than if they had undergone 
regular apprenticeship training. A further 
558 trainees completed short courses in 


apprenticeship schools prior to entering 
training on the site. With the steady 
decline in the number of new veteran 


candidates interested in vocational train- 
ing, however, the number of veterans in 
vocational training schools has dropped 
steadily from 3,104 at the end of 1946, to 
639 at December 31, 1947. 

“The immigration of building tradesmen 
has increased rapidly since the end of the 
war. Averaging some 200 per year during 
the 1939-1945 period, immigration of these 
tradesmen rose to 684 in 1946 and 2,867 in 
1947. The number of immigrants in con- 
struction occupations in 1947 increased with 
each successive quarter. The 1947 total 
was made up of 2,196 skilled building 
mechanics and 671 semi-skilled and 
unskilled construction workers.” 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS 
IN THE BRITISH 
COLONIAL EMPIRE 


A report, “The British Colonial Empire in 1947,” issued by 
the United Kingdom Information Office at Ottawa, includes 
a section on “Labour Organization and Labour Conditions.” 
The report states that “1947 in the territories of the British 
Colonial Empire has been a year in which great progress 
has been made in adjusting to the changed conditions in the 
world, and in developing the economic, social and political 


institutions.” 


With the assistance of the British Trade 
Union Congress a comprehensive scheme 
is being worked out for the better train- 
ing of colonial trade unionists, according 
to a report entitled, The British Colonial 
Empire in 1947, issued by the United 
Kingdom Information Office at Ottawa. 
Among the subjects discussed in the report 
are (1) economic development; (2) prog- 
ress in education; (3) social welfare 
services; (4) health services and nutrition; 
(5) housing, town and country planning. 

Arrangements have been made by which 
each year 15 West Indian officials can take 
Ruskin College correspondence courses 
provided by the TUC free of charge. In 
addition it is planned to finance scholar- 
ships which will enable selected students 
to have six months’ practical trade union 
training in Britain. 

During the year, experienced trade 
unionists from Britain investigated African 
labour conditions and the problem of the 
colour bar in Northern Rhodesia, and 
trade union organization and industrial 
relations in Trinidad. In July. it was 
revealed in the British House of Commons 
that there were 19 experienced trade 
unionists operating in the colonies getting 
the trade union movement established on 
firm and proper lines. In most colonies 
there were ordinances concerned with wage 
regulations, conciliation, workers’ compen- 
sation, trade union rights, and inspection 
of labour conditions. 

A standing committee on African migrant 
labour has been established by the Central 
African Council while a commission in 
Northern Rhodesia is to recommend what 
further posts Africans can fill and what 
training facilities are necessary to qualify 
them for more responsible and skilled posts 
in industry. Other developments in Africa 
during 1947 have been the holding of a 
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pan-African conference of trade unionists 
at Dakar in April, with representatives 
from Gambia and Nigeria, meetings of 
various West African trade unions, and 
the arrival in Kenya of a team of scientists 
to study the causes of inefficient African 
labour and how it might be improved. 

A tripartite Labour Advisory Board has 
been established in Singapore and is being 
set; up in the Malayan Union. By the end 
of March, 1947, over 200 trade unions had 
been registered in Malaya since the resump- 
tion of Civil Government, and 94 in 
Singapore with 66 others in process of 
being registered. 

The report points to the great part 
played by Britain in shaping five new 
conventions applicable to non-metropolitan 
countries which were adopted at the 
thirtieth session of the International Labour 
Conference. These conventions, dealing 
with social policy, rights of association and 
the settlement of labour disputes, labour 
inspection, maximum length of contracts, 
and the application of international labour 
standards, amount to a charter designed to 
help colonial peoples to a life of higher 
standards. 

Economic Development.—In the field 
of economic development, the report states 
“1917 was an outstanding year.” The two 
chief events were the establishment of a 
Colonial Development Corporation and an 
Overseas Food Corporation. These bodies 
“are not intended to supplant private 
enterprise but rather to supplement it 
and . .. may work in association with 
Government and private bodies.” 

The Colonial Development Corporation, 
the larger of the two bodies, will be 
responsible to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and its object will be to 
develop the resources and trade of colonial 
territories and to expand their production 


of food and raw materials. Schemes will 
be started only with the approval and 
co-operation of Colonial governments, and 
the interests of employees will be con- 
sulted and secured. This body will be 
financed by loans or advances from the 
British Exchequer up to $400,000,000 and 
may borrow up to $10,000,000 from other 
sources. 

The smaller Overseas Food Corporation 
is to be responsible to the Minister of 
Food and will promote the production of 
food and agricultural products. Its activi- 
ties will not be limited to British colonial 


territories. Provisions for financing. this 
body are the same as for the other 
corporation except that its borrowing 


powers are halved. 

Before the end of the year, the East 
African Groundnuts Scheme was entrusted 
to the Overseas Food Corporation. The 
plan provides for clearing and developing 
about 32 million acres of land im 
Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia and Kenya. 
Some 32,000 Africans will be employed in 
the agricultural work and 25,000 in bush 
clearing. While the world shortage of fats 
was a factor in launching the scheme, its 
long-term importance is expected as a 
practical demonstration of the improved 
productivity, health, social welfare and 
prosperity which scientific agriculture can 
bring to Africa. Other regions in Africa 
are also being investigated for suitability 
for large-scale mechanized production of 
ground nuts; plans for agricultural develop- 
ment have been announced for Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast. 

The provision of power for industries 
and public consumption, communications, 
research and planning of agriculture, 
development of new resources are other 
matters that have been studied and 
pressed in various colonies. 

The report indicates that the co-operative 
movement is being actively encouraged in 
the colonies “as an effective method of 
developing sound economic and _ social 
conditions.” Most colonies now have co- 
operative Departments and have passed 
ordinances for the protection and develop- 
ment of co-operatives. 


Housing.—News from the _ colonies 
during the year has been mostly concerned 
with the visits of town planners, schemes 
for model towns, and the introduction of 
the necessary legislation. Town planning 
is being considered in Cyprus, Hong Kong, 
Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. Model 
villages and settlements are to be built 
for Africans engaged in the East African 
Groundnuts Scheme. 


Health Services and Nutrition.—In the 
spheres of health services and nutrition 
ereat attention is being given to the 
preventive aspects and to the training of 
cclonial peoples. Progress has been made 
in combating disease. In Kenya, for 
example, the death rate among Africans 
dropped from 217 per thousand in 1939 to 
71 per thousand in 1946. The training of 
nurses is being expedited and medical 
facilities extended. 

Nutrition has continued to be the subject 
of research and experiment. The nutri- 
tional value of various foods is being 
investigated while research in such diseases 
as malaria and tuberculosis is also going on. 


Secial Welfare Services.—The report on 
the British Colonial Empire states that by 
the end of 1947, social welfare officers had 
been appointed to almost all colonies, and 
increasing attention was being given to 
youths and adolescents. 

Social welfare organizations have been 
particularly active in the West Indies. In 
Africa, the scout movement has grown 
while women have been meeting and form- 
ing groups in various colonies. Other 
interesting developments were the starting 
of a children’s library in Gambia, young 
farmers’ clubs in Fiji, and the opening of 
a handicrafts and homecrafts centre in 
Mauritius. 

The London School of Economics 
arranged in 1943 to provide a two-year 
course for colonial candidates for welfare 
posts. By 1947, 90 colonial students had 
taken this course and 40 had taken up 
welfare work in the colonies. 
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INCENTIVES IN INDUSTRY 


Methods used in industry as incentives are described as 
“orumitive” by a British industrial psychologist. The writer 
deplores the emphasis placed on money alone and urges 
the payment of “psychological” wages to obtain full worker 


co-operation. 


Commenting on incentives at present 
popular in industry, Walter L. Sachs in 
the March-April issue of Industrial Welfare 
and Personnel Management, published in 
England, states: “Methods used in. indus- 
try to induce the worker to work harder 
are rather primitive. They rely largely 
upon the time-honoured principle of the 
carrot and the stick. Many still do not 
realize that Britain’s economic fate is no 
longer decided mainly in the offices and 
warehouses of the City, but in the work- 
shops and factories all over the country. 
At a time when so much depends on the 
exertions of the individual workers the two 
incentives mainly in use have lost much 
of their effectiveness. Fear as an incen- 
tive does not count at a time when pre-war 
unemployment has given way to a post- 
war labour shortage (not that I consider 
the fear of unemployment a very desir- 
able incentive). 

“Financial incentives too have lost much 
of their power. They are necessary, and 
should be* used more than they are, but 
they will not ensure maximum output. 
They will only prevent the worker’s output 
falling to the minimum that supervision 
and the fear of dismissal would otherwise 
permit. The diminishing effect of financial 
incentives ... is largely the outcome of a 
quite natural wearing-off of the appeal 
of an incentive which has been used too 
exclusively in the past... .” 


The Work Situation 


The writer deplores “that industry in 
the past has been organized solely on the 
basis of ‘hiring and firing’ the worker.” 
In the emphasis om money as the only 
compensation for effort, he asserts, it has 
been overlooked that “the relationship of 
the worker to his employer is a human 
and not merely a commercial one.” While 
industrial psychologists and enlightened 
managers have been responsible for many 
changes in industry, most of the improve- 
ments in working conditions affect the 
workers as a whole more than the indi- 
vidual worker. The lot of the group has 
been bettered, but little has been done to 
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change the position of the worker in the 
group and his basic relationship to his 
work. The incentives have thus been 
collective, not individual. 

The belief in financial gain as the only 
one predominant motive for work is 
described by Mr. Sachs as “a pernicious 
fallacy which has in the past seriously 
retarded the evolution of industry as a 
truly human institution.” Industrial rela- 
tions have, as a result, been reduced to the 
level of a financial tug-of-war; co-operation 
and a realization of joint responsibility 
between workers and employers have been 
prevented. 

“The most disastrous effect of the 
disregard of non-financial motivations has, 
in my opinion, been the degradation of 
work in the worker’s own mind. It is seen 
as a mere lever to extract wages from the 
boss, a painful necessity devoid of any 
spiritual or personal value.” 


Psychological Wages 


In an endeavour to introduce new 
incentives into industry and linking them 
to output Mr. Sachs indicates that satis- 
faction in work results if it is found to be 
meaningful for the worker’s “business of 
life’; this business of life is not solely to 
earn money. Success, he enumerated in 
order of importance, as necessary in four 
spheres: social relations, personal achieve- 
ments, advancement and promotion, and 
financial gain. Imaginative management 
could produce many satisfactions by 
supplementing financial incentives with a 
number of psychological incentives which 
offer the worker facilities for personal 
development and the enjoyment of a 
fuller life. Such incentives would include 
more leisure, promotion, public recognition, 
improved status and educational facilities. 

The writer points out that to use these 
satisfactions as incentives for higher indi- 
vidual output they must be closely linked 
to the worker’s individual performance. 
The worker should not be asked to produce 
more but to work better, as the call for 
higher output creates resentment whereas 
an appeal for better work is a welcome 


acknowledgment of the worker’s intelli- 
gence and “gives to work the fascination 
of an interesting problem.” 

To make efficiency something concrete 
and understandable it must be measurable 
and measured. Regular efficiency compe- 
titions can be made possible, Mr. Sachs 
states, by measuring both output in quan- 
titative terms and the relative efficiency 
of all operations. A sporting element is 
thus introduced and new interest is added 
by giving the worker the means for self- 
timing and self-checking. 

A better opportunity for self-expression 
can be ensured by organizing the workers 
in small “efficiency groups” of not more 
than 15 workers. As a man works better 
if his work is directed towards the attain- 
ment of a concrete aim, stipulation is 
made for a definite ratio of productive 
man-hours to the total of hours expended, 
in preference to targets of output which 
are not always practicable or advisable. 

Mr. Sachs indicates that under his 
scheme financial incentives are supple- 
mented by a number of psychological 


incentives “which offer to the worker a 
number of satisfactions so far not usually 
connected with industrial work.” He 
asserts that “psychological” wages will have 
to be paid to the worker in order to 
prevent a further deterioration of the 
“psychological climate of work.” 


Work and Happiness 


Work can give many satisfactions such 
as: the longing for encouragement and 
appreciation, the need of personal achieve- 
ments as the basis for self-respect and 
inner security, the opportunity for self- 
expression, and desire for progress and 
advancement. The industrial worker is 
today denied most of these satisfactions 
and “is consequently suffering from a 
deep though mostly unconscious feeling 
of frustration.” 

The writer feels that this “inner 
uneasiness” has caused the majority of 
workers to withhold their full co-operation 
and prevented acceptance of the share of 
responsibility for the fate of present 
society. 
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This section contains articles on industrial relations in the field coming under the jurisdiction 


of the federal Department of Labour. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
AND CONCILIATION 


The Minister of Labour negotiated a settlement of the 
railway wage dispute, which had reached a very critical 


phase. 
inland waterways. 


Introduction 
Railway Wage Dispute 


The protracted dispute over the wage rate 
gemands of eighteen international labour 
organizations and the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers reached a very critical 
phase during June which continued up to 
July 14, but, as this issue of the Lasour 
Gazerre went to press, it was announced 
that a settlement had been reached. 

The unions had requested a general wage 
increase of 35 cents per hour but the rail- 
ways involved refused to go beyond the 
increase of 7 cents which was recommended 
in majority reports of the Conciliation 
Boards headed by Hon. Mr. Justice J. C. A. 
Cameron, of the Exchequer Court of 
Canada, Ottawa (L.G., June, pp. 580-611). 
On June 1 the Minister of Labour 
announced that the Conciliation Boards 
would be reconvened in a_ mediatory 
capacity to try to bring about a peaceful 
settlement. [The Boards held a series of 
conferences with the parties in Montreal 
between June 8 and 15, but no progress 
was made towards a solution. 

On June 28 the Negotiating Committee 
of the international unions notified the 
railway companies that a vote of their 
memberships had resulted almost unani- 
mously in favour of strike action and that, 
failing a settlement in the meantime, there 
would be a “concerted and peaceful with- 
drawal from the service” on July 15. The 
international unions did not indicate any 
willingness to recede from their original 
demand for an increase of 35 cents per 
hour. In discussions with the Conciliation 
Board, representatives of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers stated that they 
would recommend acceptance of a com- 
promise settlement, but this offer was sub- 
sequently withdrawn, and on July 6 a public 
announcement was made that members of 
the Brotherhood would also strike on 
July 15 unless a settlement was reached. 
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Violence occurred in the dispute of: seamen on 


Meanwhile, the Conciliation Board in 
the dispute affecting the eighteen inter- 
national unions reconvened again in Mont- 
real on June 30, but the Board was unable 
to resolve the dispute. The Board decided 
to terminate its proceedings on July 5, 
when the parties agreed to enter into 
direct negotiations. These direct negotia- 
tions failed to produce agreement, but 
sueceeded in narrowing slightly the gap 
between the positions of the parties. The 
major companies offered a general increase 
of 10 cents per hour while the interna- 
tional unions reduced their demands to 28 
cents per hour-} 

On July 8° the Minister of Labour 
invited the parties to come to Ottawa for 
conferences. From July 9 until the after- 
noon of July 14, the Minister and senior 
officers of the Department of Labour con- 
ferred with representatives of both sides in 
an effort to find a solution. At one stage 
the various trade unions rejected a tenta- 
tive proposal of an increase of 154 cents 
per hour. FAt length, following discussions 
in Cabinet Council, it was announced on 
July 14 by the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Labour that all the parties had 
agreed to a wage increase of 17 cents per 
hour, retroactive to March 1, 1948) and that 
the trade unions had agreed to call off the 
strike set for six o’clock the following 
morning. 


inland Shipping 


Previous issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
have reported the dispute between the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited, Sarnia and 
Colonial Steamships, Limited, Northwest 
Steamships Limited and other smaller 
companies, arising out of the refusal of the 
companies to renew collective agreements 
with the union and their reported action 
in signing an agreement with a new 
organization called the Canadian Lake 
Seamen’s Union. 


The Canadian Seamen’s Union declared 
a “strike” against the companies involved 
on June 5. The companies have been able 
to operate most of their vessels with crews 
reportedly furnished by the Canadian Lake 
Seamen’s Union.» Frequent outbursts of 
violence, sometimes of an extreme nature, 
have occurred. Numerous persons allegedly 
belonging to both labour organizations as 
well as persons on the management side of 
the dispute have been arrested and charged 
with various offences. 

Prosecution proceedings instituted at 
Toronto by the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
against Sarnia Steamships, Limited, and 
Colonial Steamships, Limited, pursuant to 
consent given by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National), have been 


The following statement sets forth the 


dropped, while the status of similar prose- 
cutions against other companies remains 
indefinite. 

Reports made during June to the Min- 
ister of Labour by Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissions in connection with 
the situation affecting Canada Steamship 
Lines, Limited, and Northwest Steamships, 
Limited, are reprinted elsewhere in this 
section. An attempt by the Minister to 
bring about conferences between the man- 
agement of one of the major companies and 
representatives of the Trades and Labour 


Congress of Canada (with which the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union is_ affiliated) 
proved abortive, and, because of the 


violence attending the situation, it has not 
been possible to develop other avenues of 
mediation. 


scope of the Industrial Relations Branch, 


Department of Labour, and of the articles contained in this section. 


This section on Industrial Disputes and 
Conciliation contains monthly articles con- 
cerning proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.O. 1003, 
and under the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


During the war and its aftermath, the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P:C. 1003) of February 13, 1944 
(which suspended the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, enacted first in 1907), 
have required employers to negotiate with 
the representatives of their employees and 
provided machinery for the settlement of 
disputes. 

At the present time the Regulations apply 
only to industries within the legislative 
authority of Parliament, including naviga- 
tion and shipping lines of steam or other 
ships, railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, 
telephone and radio communication, ferries 
and works situated in a province but which 
have been or may be declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more provinces, Jurisdiction over 
war industries and industries within the 
scope of certain provinces which entered 
into wartime agreements with the Dominion 
has now reverted to the provinces. (A 
summary of the present position with respect 
to labour relations legislation in Canada 
appears in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, pp. 940-43.) 


The Regulations, which were issued under 
the authority of the War Measures Act, are 
continued in effect under The Continuation 
of the Transitional Measures Act, 1947. A 
bill incorporating many of the features of 
the Regulations, with modifications and addi- 
tions, was introduced in the House of 
Commons on June 17, 1947, but was allowed 
to stand over until the next session of 
Parliament (L.G., July, 1947, p. 923, Aug., 
p. 1102). The bill has now been adopted by 
the House of Commons and Senate. 


The Regulations are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 
The certification of bargaining representa- 
tives, the intervention of the Board for the 
purpose of obtaining conciliation services 
from the Minister of Labour, the establish- 
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ment of procedures for the final settlement 
of disputes concerning the interpretation or 
violation of collective agreements, and the 
institution of prosecution proceedings. 


The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 
istration of the Minister of Labour and are 
provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 


The Board, with the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which govern procedure in 
making the various types of applications 
invoking the provisions of the Regulations 
and the services of the Board. Copies of 
these procedural regulations and of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 


approval of the 


Proceedings under the Regulations are 
here described in separate articles. The 


made to the 
bargaining 


first 
Board for 


deals with applications 
the certification of 


representatives and other services, and 
records the decisions reached in such 
matters; the second describes conciliation 


proceedings under the Regulations and_ in- 
cludes the reports of Boards of Conciliation: 
and, when the occasion requires, a third 
records the appointment of Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissions under the 
Regulations and reports the results of their 
investigations, 

Conciliation proceedings are also provided 
through ithe Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of ithe Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
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Coiumbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 


Applications for Certification 


are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
the officer resident in Fredericton, repre- 
sents the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for one day during June. 
During the month, the Board received 
eleven applications, held three hearings, 
issued two certificates designating bargain- 
ing representatives, rejected two groups of 
applications and five separate applications, 
ordered two representative votes and 
allowed the withdrawal of one application. 


Applications for 
Certification Granted 


1, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and certain of its officers for the Red Caps 
employed by Canadian National Railways 
at the Union Station, Ottawa, Ontario. 

2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and certain of its officers for the switch- 
tenders employed by the Toronto Terminals 
Railway Company, Toronto, Ontario. 


Applications for 
Certification Rejected 


1. Quebec Longshoremen’s Union, Local 
No. 1, and thirteen Shipping Companies 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 311 and June, p. 576). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tions, a public hearing and a representa- 
tiom vote, the Board rejected the applica- 
tions for the reason that they were not 


supported by a majority of the employees | 


affected as required under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1008. 

2. Quebec Ship Labourers Benevolent 
Society and nine Shipping Companies, 
represented by Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Quebec, PQ. (L.G., April, 1948, 
p. 312) and four other Shipping Companies, 
Quebec and Levis (L.G., May, 1948, p. 
465). Following an. investigation of the 
applications, a public hearing and a rep- 
resentation vote, the Board rejected the 
applications for the reason that they were 
not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected as required by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003. These applications were rejected 
for the further reason that the bargaining 
representatives had not been elected in the 
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manner provided in subsection 1, Section 5, 
of the Regulations. 

3. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Bur- 
cross Shipping Company, Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., May, 1948, p. 465). Following an 
investigation of the application and a 
public hearing, the Board rejected the 
application for the reason that the 
employer and employees affected are not 
within the scope of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.-C. 1003, with the 
Board, therefore, having no jurisdiction. 

4. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and Marathon 
Paper Company, Marathon, Ont. (L.G., 
May, 1948, p. 466). The Board rejected 
the application for the reason that the 
tugging operations carried on by the 
Company are incidental only to. its paper 
making activity, the application thus being 
within the jurisdiction of the Ontario 
provincial authorities. 

5. Beverage Dispensers’ Union, Local 
757, Hotel ‘and Restaurant Employees 
International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America and 
Canadian National Railways. Prince Arthur 
Hotel, Port Arthur, Ontario. (L.G., June, 
1848, p. 575). Following an investigation 
of the application and a public hearing, 
the Board rejected the application for the 
reason that the proposed bargaining unit 
was not appropriate as confined to the 
beverage room employees. 

6. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Smiths Falls, Ont. (L.G., June, 
1948, p. 576). Following an investigation 
of the application and a representation 
vote, the Board rejected the application 
for the reason that it did not have the 
support of a majority of the employees 
affected. 

7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
and Taggart Service Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. (L.G., June, 1948, p. 576). Following 
an investigation of the application, the 


Board rejected the application for the 
reason that the proposed bargaining unit 
was not appropriate as confined to the 
Montreal employees affected. 


Representation Votes 
Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
and Canadian National Railways, Jasper 
Park Lodge, Jasper, Alta. (L.G., June, 
1948, p. 575). Following an investigation 
of the application and a public hearing, 
the Board ordered a representation vote 
of employees in the maintenance and 
engineering departments of Jasper Park 
Lodge. The eligible voters will consist of 
the classifications of steamfitter, store- 
keeper, painter, painters’ helpers, machinist, 
auto mechanic, mechanics’ helper, truck 
driver, plumber, electrician, engineer, car- 
penter, blacksmith, night watchman, labour 
foreman and labourer. 

Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Vancouver, B.C., was appointed by the 
Board to conduct the vote. 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees and National Harbours 
Board, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., June, 1948, 
p. 576). Following an investigation of the 
application and a public hearing, the Board 
ordered a representation vote of certain 
groups of Montreal employees of the 
National Harbours Board, paid principally 
. on an hourly basis. The group of toll 
collectors at Jacques Cartier Bridge will 
be voted separately. 

Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Montreal, P.Q., was appointed by the 
Board to conduct the vote. 


Application Withdrawn 


National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., and Great 
Lakes Lumber and Shipping Limited, Fort 
William, Ont. (L.G., June, 1948, p. 576). 
On the request of the Business Agent of 
the union, the application was withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification 
Received during the Month of June, 1948 


1. Communications Unit No. 3, -of 
the Federation of Employee-Professional 
Engineers and Assistants on behalf of 
certain employees of the Bell Telephone 


Company of Canada, in the Department 
of the Assistant Vice-President, Engineer- 
ing; Engineering Department, Eastern 
Area; Plant Departments, Engineering, 
Eastern Area, Montreal Division, Quebec 
Division and Eastern Ontario Division. 

2. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf 
of the unlicensed personnel in deck, 
engineroom and stewards departments on 
oil tankers operated on the Pacific Coast 
by Imperial Oil Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of News 
Agents employed in train service operating 
out of Montreal on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Montreal, P.Q. 

4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of cashier, 
stenographers, office clerk and ticket clerks 
in the City Ticket Office of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Victoria, BC. 

5. The Canadian Association of Auto- 
mobile Workers on behalf of certain 
employees in the garage department, truck 
repair and maintenance shop of Kingsway 
Transports, Limited, Montreal, PQ. 

6. International Association of Machin- 
ists on behalf of. certain employees in the 
maintenance and overhaul station services 
and stores departments of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, Stevenson Field, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

7. International Association of Machin- 
ists on behalf of certain field maintenance 
and shop employees of Canadian Pacifie 
Air Lines, Montreal, P.Q. 

8. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf 
of the unlicensed personnel in deck, 
engineroom and stewards departments on 
tugs and barges of the Canadian Tug Boat 
Company, Vancouver, B.C. 

9, National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
Marine Engineers on M.V. “Teco” and M.V. 
“P” of British Columbia Packers, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C 

10. Pembroke Electric Employees Union 
on behalf of employees in the classifica- 
tions of electrician, electrician helper, 
diesel engine mechanic, meterman, lineman, 
ground man, powerhouse operator and sub- 
station operator of the Pembroke Electric 
Light Company Limited, Pembroke, Ont. 

11. National Harbours Board Employees 
Association on behalf of grain elevator 
employees of the National Harbours Board, 
Prescott, Ontario. 
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Conciliation Proceedings Under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery for 
the settlement of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certifica- 
tion of bargaining representatives, or 


negotiations for the renewal of an existing | 


agreement, have been. unsuccessfully con- 
tinued for thirty days, following the days 
of notice prescribed by the Regulations. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National). The Minister 
then appoints a Conciliation Officer to 
eonfer with the parties and endeavour to 
effect an agreement. If the Conciliation 
Officer is unable to bring about settlement 
of the matters in dispute and reports that 
in his view an agreement might be 
facilitated by the appointment of a Con- 
eiliation Board, a Board is then established 
by the Minister. _The duty of such a 
Board is to endeavour to effect an agree- 
ment between the parties on the matters 
in dispute and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister. 


1. Assignment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During June, 1948, a Conciliation Officer 
was assigned to confer with the parties in 
an effort to effect an agreement in the 
following case :— 

Michigan ‘Central Railroad (employees 
at Windsor and Niagara Falls, Ont.) and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & 
Station Employees. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer. 


Il. Boards Fully Constituted 


Diamond ‘Steamship Co., Ltd. The 
_ Conciliation Board established to deal 
with a dispute between the Diamond 


Steamship Co., Ltd. and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union (TLC) was fully consti- 
tuted on June 3, 1948, with the appoint- 
ment of Professor Bora Laskin, of the 
Osgoode Hall Law School, Toronto, as 
Chairman of the Board, om the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, F. G. MacKay, K.C., Owen 
Sound, and John Osborne, Toronto, who 
had been appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees, respectively. 
(L.G., July, 1948, p. 736.) 
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United Towing & Salvage Co., Lid. The * 


Conciliation Board established to deal with 
a dispute between the United Towing «& 
Salvage Co., Ltd., and ‘the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (TLC) was fully constituted on June 
2, 1948, with the appointment of Huis 
Honour Judge Honoré Achim. Montreal, 
as Chairman of the Board, in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, C. G. Quinlan 
and S. J. Fisher, both of Montreal, who 
had been appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the employer and employees, 
respectively. (L.G., July, 1948, p. 736.) 


iil. Boards Reconvened 


Various rauways and various international 
unions. On June 1, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour reconvened the Conciliation Board 
which had dealt with a dispute between 
the Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co,, their jointly and 
separately owned subsidiaries and ancil- 
laries, and the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 
Railway and the Ontario Northland Rail- 
way. on the one hand, and the Brotherhood 
ot Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 
Order of Railway Conductors, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers (AFL-TLC), Brotherhood of 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees (AFL- 
TLC), Brotherhood of Railway & Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & 
Station Employees (AFL-TLC), Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department 
(AFL), Canadian National Railway System 
Federation No. 11, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way System Federation No. 125, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen, Olilers, 
Steam Plant Employees, Roundhouse & 
Railway Shop Labourers (AFL-TLC), 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL-TLC), International Bro- 
therhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
& Helpers (AFL-TLC), Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union (AFL-TLC), Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America (TLC) 
and Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance & Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional League of America (AFL-TLC). 
The recommendation contained in the 
report of the Conciliation Board (L.G., 
June, 1948, pp. 595-611) was accepted by 
the employers concerned but was rejected 
by the employees. In announcing the 
reconvening of the Conciliation Board, the 


Minister stated that the Board would 
function in a purely mediatory capacity. 
The Board met the parties in Montreal 
from June: Sto June?) ly cand’ sthen 
announced that the conferences had been 
adjourned until June 30. 


Various railways and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees & Other 
Transport Workers (CCL). On June 1, 
1948, the Minister of Labour reconvened 
the Conciliation Board which dealt with a 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co., certain of their jointly owned 
and/or operated properties and the Ontario 
Northland Railway, on the one hand, and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers 
(CCL). The recommendations contained 
in the report of the Conciliation Board 
(L.G., June, 1948, pp. 580-595) were accepted 
by the employers concerned and rejected 
by the employees. In announcing the 
reconvening of the Conciliation Board, the 
Minister stated that the Board would 
function in a purely mediatory capacity. 
The Board met the parties in Montreal 
from June 8 to June 15, but was unsuc- 
cessful in bringing about a mutually satis- 


factory settlement of the matters in 


dispute. 


IV. Board Reports Received 


During the month, the reports of Con- 
ciliation Boards were received in the 
following cases:— 

Diamond Steamship Co., 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). 
above.) 

United Towing & Salvage Co., Ltd. 
and National Assn. of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (TLC). (See above.) 


Ltd., and 
(See 


V. Settlements Following 
Board Procedure 


During the month, advice was received 
that matters in dispute between the follow- 
ing parties had been settled as a result 
of further negotiations following receipt 
by the parties of the Conciliation Board 
report :— 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Com- 
munications Department) and Commer- 
cial Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian 
Pacific System Division No. 1 (AFL- 
TLC). (L.G., April, 1948, pp. 314-318). 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Diamond Steamship Company, Limited, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). 


Report of Board 


To the Hon. HuMPpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour for Canada, 
Ottawa. 

The Board of Conciliation established 
in this matter is pleased to report that 
it has effected an agreement between the 
parties on the matters in dispute in accord- 
ance with the Memorandum of Settlement 
annexed hereto. 

As indicated in the Memorandum of 
Settlement, the collective agreement 
annexed to the Memorandum has been 
accepted by the parties subject to the 
modifications set out in the Memorandum. 

Dated at Toronto, this 25th day of June, 
1948. 

(Sgd.) Bora LASKIN, 
(On behalf of the Board.) 


Memorandum of Settlement 


The Diamond Steamship Company, 
Limited, and The Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, through their respective authorized 





On June 26, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Diamond 
Steamship Company, Limited, and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). The 


Board was under the chairmanship of 
Bora Laskin, 


Professor Toronto, 
appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
F G. MacKay, K.C., Owen Sound, and 
John Osborne, Toronto, who had been 
appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees, respectively 
(see p. 854.) 


representatives, hereby agree to compose 
their differences in respect of the Collec- 
tive Agreement annexed hereto and to 
accept such agreement as follows:— 

1. Article 23 (a) as set out in the annexed 
agreement shall be applicable only to deck- 
hands, watchman, wheelsman, oilers, and 
fireman. 
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2. Article 23 (g) 1s amended to read as 
follows: “A minimum of one hour over- 
time shall be paid for any work performed 
on Sunday while the vessel is in port.” 

3. The second paragraph of Article 24 
is to be deleted and the following 
paragraph substituted: “Oilers shall be 
required to assist under the supervision 
of the engineer in repair work, but shall 
not be required to do any internal clean- 
ing of boilers unless paid overtime.” 

4. The second paragraph of Article 25 
is to be deleted and the following 
paragraph substituted: ‘Firemen, when 
required to clean out back-ends, or assist 
in repair work outside the confines of the 
firehold, except when laying up or fitting 
out, shall be paid overtime, if working 
more than fifteen minutes.” 

Dated at Owen Sound, Ontario, 
twenty-third day of June, A.D. 1948. 


THE DIAMOND STEAMSHIP CoO. LTD. 
(Sgd.) Grorck HINDMAN, 
President. 


THE CANADIAN SEAMEN’S UNION. 
per: 
(Sgd.) Harry Davis. 


this 


Memorandum of Agreement 


between 

The Diamond Steamship Company, 
Limited, 

hereinafter called the Company, 
and 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
hereinafter called the Union. 


Whereas the Company operates ships on 
the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence, the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, 

And whereas the parties are desirous of 
promoting collective bargaining and stability 
of industrial relations in the manner and 
upon the terms herein set out, and, 

Whereas, it is the desire of the Union 
and the Company to enter into an agree- 
ment which will prevent strikes and _lock- 
outs and ensure peaceful adjustment and 
settlement of all grievances, disputes and 
differences which may arise between the 
Company and the unlicensed personnel; 
prevent stoppages of work; and tend to 
stabilize and strengthen the shipping indus- 
try and to stabilize the employment of 
unlicensed personnel and to establish wage 
scales and working conditions which will 
prevail between the parties hereto during 
the existence of this agreement. 


1. Recognition 


The Company recognizes the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union as the sole and exclusive 
representative for the purposes of collective 
bargaining for the unlicensed personnel 
employed on the Company’s vessels. 
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2. Employment 


(a) The Company agree that all crew 
replacements and original crews shall be 
requested through the offices maintained by 
the Union. 


(b) If the Union fails, or is unable to 
fill a request for unlicensed personnel, or 
where unlicensed personnel are not supplied 
within three (3) hours of sailing time, the 
Company or its Representatives shall be 
free to engage them. 

(c) The Union agree to co-operate fully 
with the ship’s officers and management of 
the Company in obtaining well qualified 
seamen to fill vacancies as they occur. 
When requested to supply unlicensed per- 
sonnel, the Union agree that the Company’s 
requirements will be filled as quickly as 
possible. 

(d) It is agreed that the Captain or 
Chief Engineer may reject personnel dis- 
patched by the Union provided the rejec- 
tions are for valid reasons. The Union, if 
it desires, shall have the right to take up 
such rejections under the grievance pro- 
cedure provided for in this agreement, 


3. Union Security 


The Company agrees to maintain in their 
employ only members of the Union in good 
standing. “Good standing” is here inter- 
preted to mean that a member is not in 
arrears as to Union dues and/or has not 
been expelled by the Union. 


4, Ship’s Delegates 


One Union member on each vessel shall 
act as Union delegate. He or she, a 
Canadian citizen with at least six months’ 
experience in the industry, shall be elected 
by the unlicensed personnel in the vessel’s 
articles, and it is agreed that the delegate 
so elected shall notify the Master of the 
vessel accordingly. The duties of a ship’s 
delegate, in relation to grievances or dis- 
putes, shall be limited to the presentation 
of such grievances or disputes, to the Master 
for such disposition as he shall make in 
accordance with the terms of this contract. 

Such ship’s delegate shall not have any 
further rights or duty in respect to such 
erievances unless requested by the Master 
of the vessel to discuss or assist in dealing 
with same. In no ease shall such delegate 
seek to interfere, or threaten to interfere 
with the conduct of the ship, the authority 
of the officers, or the discipline of the crew, 
provided that nothing herein shall affect 
the right of the ship’s delegate to conduct 
legitimate business of the union, such as 
distribution of literature, collection of dues, 
or conferring with Union members while 
they are off watch. 


5. Grievance Procedure 


The signatories of this agreement are to 
co-operate and facilitate the orderly hand- 
ling of any dispute and grievance. 

The following grievance procedure is pro- 
vided as a means of orderly settlement of 
grievances :— 

(a) A written statement of the grievance 


shall be presented to the Master of 
the ship by the ship’s delegate. 


(6) If the Master fails to adjust the 
erievance in a satisfactory manner, 
the grievance shall be presented in 
writing to the Management of the 
Company through a representative of 
the Union. 

(c) In the event that the Union repre- 
sentative and the Management of 
the Company cannot agree on the 
settlement of a dispute or grievance, 
the matter shall be referred to an 
Arbitrator selected jointly by the 
representatives of the Union and the 
Company. Failing agreement as to 
the selection of this Arbitrator, he 
shall be named by the Minister of 
Labour for Canada. 


6. Arbitration 


A decision of the Arbitrator in any such 
matter properly so referred to him shall 
be binding on all parties concerned. 

Before any matter shall be referred to 
Arbitration every effort shall be made to 
settle the question to the mutual satis- 
faction of all concerned through confer- 
ence between the Union representatives and 
Company officials. The Arbitrator shall not 
have the power to add or subtract from or 
modify any of the terms of this agreement 
or any agreement supplementary thereto. 


7. Union Officers Boarding Vessels 


For the purpose of consulting with Union 
members, the Company agrees that an 
authorized credentialled representative of 
the Union shall be allowed on board the 
ship for Union business only at such prin- 
cipal ports as Montreal, Toronto, Welland 
Canal, Lakehead Ports, Georgian Bay Ports, 
and any other ports on the Great Lakes 
where it is convenient to conduct Union 
business, and such representatives shall have 
the right to engage in negotiations with the 
Master or officer in charge of the ship in 
respect of any dispute or grievance, but he 
shall not have the right to interfere in any 
way with the operation of the vessel or the 
ship’s discipline. 

It is agreed that an authorized repre- 
sentative of the Union shall have the right 
to be present at the pay-off for the purpose 
of collecting dues. 


8. Seniority and Promotions 


(a) When an employee has given satis- 
factory service during the previous season, 
he shall be given the opportunity to resume 
employment in the spring on the same ship 
on which he was employed at the end of 
the previous navigation season, provided 
that he makes application to the _ ship’s 
officers and notifies the Union either in 
person or in writing on or before February 
Ist. 

(b) In all promotions, lay-offs and 
re-hires, the Company agrees that employees 
with the longest continuous service with 
the Company in their department, shall be 
given first consideration, skill and efficiency 
must be taken into consideration. 


9. Off Days and Holidays with Pay 


(a) All members of unlicensed crews 
covered by this agreement who have served 
continuously aboard their ships, or in the 
same Company, from the time of fitting-out 
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in the spring to the completion of laying-up 
in the fall, or who is absent during this 
period for reasons satisfactory to the 
Master, shall have accruing to them and 
payable at the end of the season a total, 
not exceeding fourteen (14) days basic pay 
in lieu of holidays during the season. 

(b) Considering shorter periods of ser- 
vice, an unlicensed employee who has had 
four (4) months continuous service ending 
at the completion of lay-up, shall likewise 
be entitled to and have accruing seven (7) 
days basic pay in lieu of holidays during the 
season. 


10. Emergencies Duties 


Any work necessary for the safety of the 
vessel, passengers, crew or cargo, or for the 
saving of or rendering assistance to other 
vessels, lives, property or cargoes, shall be 
performed at any time on immediate call 
by all members of the unlicensed personnel, 
and notwithstanding any provision of this 
agreement which might be construed to the 
contrary, in no event shall overtime be 
paid for work performed in connection with 
such emergency duties, of which the Master 
shall be the sole judge. 


11. Drills 


Overtime rates will not be paid unlicensed 
personnel when required to _ participate 
in lifeboat and other emergency drills. 
Wherever practicable these drills will be 
held between the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
weekdays and 8 a.m. and 12 noon Saturdays. 


12. Holidays 


The Company agrees 
following holidays:— 


. New Year’s Day. 

. Good Friday. 

. Dominion Day. 

. King’s Birthday. 

. Labour Day. 

. Remembrance Day. 
. Thanksgiving Day. 
.-Christmas Day. 


In the event that any one of the above 
holidays falls on Sunday, the following 
Monday will be observed as the holiday. 

When the vessel is on the run, the work 
performed on a holiday shall be confined to 
that usually performed on a Sunday. 


to recognize the 


CONDO WH 


13. Cleanliness of Quarters 


(a) The Company shall see that all 
quarters assigned for the use of the 
unlicensed personnel are kept free from 
vermin in so far as_ possible and_ the 


unlicensed personnel shall co-operate fully 
in this respect. The Company agrees to 
fumigate all quarters whenever fumigation 
is necessary to free them of vermin. 

(b) The unlicensed personnel of each 
Department shall keep their respective 
living quarters clean at all times, as ordered 
by the responsible officers on a rotary basis 
between the hours of 6 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
daily. 


14. Other Conveniences 


The following items shall be supplied to 
the unlicensed personnel :— 


(a) A suitable number of clean blankets. 
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(b) Sheets and pillow cases to be changed 
weekly, 

(c) Roller and bath towels to be issued 
weekly, conditional upon the return of 
previously issued linen. 

(d) Electric fans to be placed in all 
living quarters, mess rooms, and galley. 

(e) Slip covers to be provided for all 
mattresses, and to be cleaned at least once 
every two months or when crew members 
replaced. When replacing mattresses in 
future all replacements to be spring-filled 
mattresses. 

(f) All dishes provided to the crew shall 
be made of crockery and the Company will 
provide white coats and aprons for the 
personnel of the Steward’s Department. 

(g) It is the policy of the Company to 
maintain the comfort of the crew by pro- 
viding as good equipment and meals as 
possible under given circumstances, but it 
must be recognized that this policy is 
dependent on the full co-operation of the 
Union and its members. Therefore, unlic- 
ensed personnel who wilfully damage or 
destroy mattresses or other equipment in 
the crews’ quarters shall be penalized by 
having deducted from their wages the cost 
of replacing or repairing such equipment. 


15. Meal Hours 


Meal hours whenever practicable shall be 
as follows, unless otherwise directed by the 
Master :— 


Breakiast).t 0. tak 7.30 am — 8.30 am. 
Dernier i Uae 11.30 a.m.—12.30 p.m. 
rane Te (SY Sage AAC ba 5.00 p.m.— 6.00 p.m. 


16. Coffee Time and Lunches 


Fifteen minutes (15) to be allowed in 
the forenoon and in the afternoon for coffee. 
Night lunches shall be available after 9 p.m. 
at all times. 


17. Travelling 

Unlicensed personnel, when transported 
by the Company during the course of their 
employment shall be provided with trans- 
portation by rail, or bus, including berth 
when travelling by night and with sub- 
sistence at the rate of three dollars ($3) 
per day, in addition to their regular monthly 
wage. When travelling by water, second 
class or tourist transportation may be pro- 
vided, this to include berth and meals. 


18. Room and Meal Allowance 


When the Company does not provide room 
and board, unlicensed personnel during the 
course of their employment ghall receive 
eighty-five cents (85c.) per meal, and 
three dollars ($3) shall be allowed for room 
per night. 


19. Return to Port of Signing 


In the event a ship of the Company’ is 
sold or laid up and the crew discharged 
in consequence thereof, they shall be repat- 
riated with wages to the port of engage- 
ment or their homes, whichever is nearer, 
with subsistence and transportation. 


20. Safety 


It is agreed that any safety regulations 
which the Company may now have in force 
for the safety of the vessel and crew and 
any further safety regulations which the 
Company shall put into effect and hring to 
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the attention of the crew shall be strictly 
adhered to by all crew members. Viola- 
tion of any such regulation shall warrant 
dismissal. 

The Company shall exercise due diligence 
in furnishing safe gear and working equip- 
ment and shall make every reasonable effort 
to provide safe working conditions on board 
ship. 


21. Tank Cleaning 


When employees are required to clean 
tanks, the watch on duty shall -be paid 
overtime at the regular overtime rate, and 
the watch below shall receive time and 
one-half for the same work. If watches 
are broken, regular overtime shall be paid 
for such work performed between the hours 
of 8 am. and 5 p.m. on weekdays and 
between 8 am. and 12 noon Saturdays. 
After 5 p.m. and before 8 a.m. weekdays, 
Saturday afternoon, Sundays and _ holidays, 


the men shall receive time and one-half 
overtime. 
22: Schedule of Wages Monthly 
Occupational Classification Wage Rate 
PUN Hie letiaie rie tae Aly evel ticks UN pare ts $160.00 


Watchman, Lookout or Patrol. 142.00 


I CORIIMIGICN Rg heh ica tare wie ake 132.00 
igty Cook 4 Canallen) (0.47... 198.00 
Ist Cook (Upper Lakes) ..... 210.00 
Up ANE BAY Wot 8) “catia ame eatin et Seg A elt O 145.00 
PETE Ptr cits oa eit ee ke NP aL 120200 
TRS fie Rn As ei et ae RT a RN 160.00 
VERO Were benci Aces Renee ani et 154.00 
ROG Ie AESEE 6) ioe de moe ea beh ore 132.00 
IVLORETIDCTN Mary & oh kote ee eaten 132.00 


The regular overtime rate for all unlic 
ensed personnel shall be eighty-five cents 
(85c,) per hour. 


23. Hours of Work and Overtime Rules 


(a) The regular hours of work for the 
unlicensed crew members shall be eight (8) 
hours per day, to be worked on a 3-watch 
system: 4 hours on watch, 8 hours off watch. 
When a vessel is_in port for any part of 
the twenty-four (24) hour period from 
midnight Saturday to midnight Sunday, all 
crew members covered by this agreement 
who. are required to work during this 
twenty-four period shall be paid at the 
overtime rate. 

(b) When an unlicensed crew member is 
required to perform any kind of work after 
he has been relieved at the end of his 
regular watch, he shall be paid for such 
extra time worked at the overtime rate, 
except for Clauses 10 and 11 in this agree- 
ment. : 

(c) For the purpose of this agreement, 
between the hours of 12 noon Saturday and 
6 a.m: Monday ‘and irom 6 ‘p.m; to 6 ‘a.m. 
weekdays, all ratings shall perform their 
routine operational duties. Operational 
duties shall not mean chipping, scraping, 
scaling, polishing of bright work, sougeeing 
and painting. 

(d) When a vessel sails without full com- 
plement, wages of the absent members shall 
be divided among the men who performed 
the work of the absent members and at basic 
rate of wages only. 

(e) When men standing sea watches are 
promoted for the purpose of replacing men 
who are injured, sick or absent, they shall 
receive the differential in pay while so 
acting. 
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(f) When an employee is called out to 
report for overtime work immediately he 
shall be allowed fifteen (15) minutes in 
which to dress and report for duty. 

(g) A minimum of two (2) hours over- 
time shall be paid for any work performed 
on Sunday while the vessel is in port. 

(th) For purposes of computing overtime 
worked, if the period of overtime is less 
than one (1) hour, overtime for one hour 
shall be paid. When overtime work exceeds 
one (1) hour, the overtime work performed 
shall be paid for in one-half (4) hour 
periods. When men off watch are called out 
to work on overtime and then knocked off 
for less than two hours, excepting where a 
man is recalled for his regular duties, over- 
time shall be paid straight through. All 
overtime work should be signed by an officer 
in charge upon completion. 


24. Duties of Oilers 


Oilers on watch shall perform routine 
duties, oil main engine, auxiliaries, steering 
engine and ice machines. They shall also 
assist the engineer on watch in all matters 
pertaining to the safe working of the vessel 
and its machinery. They shall be required 
to leave safe working conditions for their 
relief, keeping the spaces around the main 
engine and auxiliaries clean of oil before 
going off watch. 

When watches are broken oilers shall be 
required to assist, under the supervision of 
the engineer in charge, in the repair and 
general maintenance of the engine room and 
machinery but shall not be required to do 
any cleaning of boilers and fire boxes unless 
paid overtime. 

Oilers are to assist with the taking and 
placing on board of engine room stores. 


25. Duties of Firemen 


Firemen shall ,perform routine duties 
applying to the actual steaming of the 
vessel. They shall not be required to leave 
the confines of the fireroom to oil auxiliaries 
or do any work not directly connected with 
steaming boilers. i 

When required to do any cleaning of 
boilers and fire boxes other than the above, 
they shall be paid overtime. 

Firemen are to assist with the taking and 
placing aboard of engine room stores. 

When watches are broken general repair 
and maintenance work, general cleaning, 
polishing and painting shall be done between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. daily and 
from 8 am. to 12 noon on Saturday when 
in port. 


26. Longshore Work by the Crew 


In the event that any member of the 
unlicensed personnel is required to perform 
any work usually done by longshoremen, 
such as operating winches for the purpose 
of loading or unloading cargo, or the hand- 
ling of cargo, he shall perform such work, 
and shall be paid in addition to his regular 
wage, the applicable rate at that point pay- 
able to longshoremen, but in no event shal] 
he receive less than the overtime rate pro- 
vided in this agreement. 

If such work is required to be performed 
on Saturday afternoon, Sundays or on holi- 
days, the rate shall be one and one-half 
times the overtime rate. In no event where 
a dispute exists between longshoremen and 
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the Company shall the crew of any vessel 
be called upon to either load or unload a 
vessel. 


27. Steward’s Department—Working Rules 

(a) The working day at sea or in port 
shall not exceed eight (8) hours in a spread 
of twelve (12) hours. The spread shall be 
between the hours of 6.30 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 
except that these hours may be varied one 
hour either way, owing to the shifting of 
the vessel, tying up and letting go. 

(b) All work performed in port after 
6.30 p.m. and before 6.30 a.m. (Monday 
through Saturday, and on Sundays and holi- 
days) shall be paid for at the regular over- 
time rate. 

(c) Routine duties for members of the 
Steward’s Department shall be the super- 
vision, preparation and the serving of the 
regular meals, and the preparation of night 
lunches; the cleaning and maintaining of 
the quarters of the licensed personnel and 
all dining and messrooms, washrooms, toilet 
facilities, galley, pantries, storerooms, linen 
rooms, refrigerating spaces and all depart- 
mental equipment. They shall not be 
required to do any painting unless they are 
paid the regular overtime rate. 

(d) A porter.-'will be -carried on: all 
canallers. 

(e) On vessels where persons other than 
crew members are lawfully carried on 
board, the Company agrees to pay one dollar 
and fifty cents ($1.50) per day for each 
person, to be equally distributed among the 
members of the Steward’s Department. 
While the ship is in port, if meals are to 
be supplied to any persons who are not 
members of the crew, the Company agrees 
to pay thirty cents (30c.) per meal, to be 
distributed among the members of the 
Steward’s Department, provided such meals 
are authorized by the Master. This clause 
shall not apply with regard to meals served 
the wife of the Master of the vessel or to 
meals served the marine superintendent of 
the Company. 


28. Fit Out and Lay Up 


(a) In laying up or fitting out the hours 
of work shall not be more than eight (8) 
hours per day and not more than five and 
one-half (54) days per week. If work is 
required to be performed on Saturday after- 
noon, Sundays or holidays for the purpose 
of expediting laying up or fitting out, over- 
time shall be paid in addition to regular 
wages. 

(b) Any work performed contrary to the 
above shall be overtime work and shall be 
paid for extra at the rate of eighty-five 
cents (85c.) per hour. 


29. Duties of Deckhands 


When a deckhand is required to trim 
bunker coal or any other duty outside of 
deckhand’s routine duties, he shall be paid 
at the regular rate of overtime weekdays 
and time and one-half on Saturday after- 
noon, Sundays and holidays. 


30. Penalty Cargoes and Explosives 

(a) When members of the unlicensed 
personnel are required to clean holds or 
parts thereof in which penalty cargoes have 
been carried, they shall be paid for such 
work, in addition to their regular wages, 
the regular overtime rate. This article shall 
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apply to such cargoes as sulphur, cement, 
and any other cargoes as may be determined 
by agreement between the Company and the 
Union. 

(b) On vessels carrying explosives in ten 
ton lots or over, the Company agrees to 
pay members of the unlicensed personnel, in 
addition to their regular wages, on the basis 
of 25 per cent of said wages per month, 
while such cargo is on board the vessel or 
is being loaded or discharged. 

(c) When unlicensed members of the 
crew are required to work explosives, they 
shall be paid for such work, in addition to 
their regular wages, the sum of $2.50 per 
hour. 

(d) For the purpose of this section, 
sporting ammunition shall not be considered 
explosives. 


31. Transportation - 

The Company agrees, on laying up a 
vessel at the close of its navigation for the 
season, to furnish every member of the 
unlicensed personnel in the Company’s 
employ, transportation to the homes of such 
crews as shown in Ship’s Articles or for a 
distance of 500 miles, whichever shall be 
the lesser, and also to refund to every 
member of the unlicensed personnel who 
shall have returned to his vessel for the 
entire navigation season or remained for 
three (3) months and left on account of 
illness, which in the opinion of the Master 
of such vessel, would prevent him from 
efficiently continuing his work aboard such 
vessel, the amount of his fare from his home 
as shown in Ship’s Articles to such vessel 
or for a distance of 500° miles whichever 
shall be the lesser. However, should any 
of the Company’s vessels lay up at the Lake- 
head, transportation shall be furnished to 
all unlicensed personnel to their respective 
homes not farther east than Montreal. 


32. Interruption of Work 


It is agreed that there shall be no strikes, 
walkouts, lockouts, or other similar inter- 
ruption of work during the term of this 
agreement or any renewal thereof, and dis- 
putes and grievances shall be adjusted 
through the regular channels established in 
the grievance procedure. 


33. Duration 


This agreement shall be effective from 
the 15th day of March, 1948, and _ shall 
continue in force until the 14th day of 
March, 1949, and thereafter shall be auto- 
matically renewed from year to year, pro- 
vided, however, that this agreement may be 
terminated at any time after one year from 
its operative date on two months’ notice by 
either party hereof, provided that either 
party may on ten clear days’ notice require 
the other party to enter into negotiations 
for the renewal of this agreement within 
the period of two months prior to the expiry 
thereof and both parties shall thereupon 
enter into such negotiations in good faith 
and make every reasonable effort to secure 
such renewal. 

In witness whereof the 
hereto signed as shown below. 


parties have 


THE DIAMOND STEAMSHIP Co., LTD. 
Signed at Owen Sound, in the 
Province of Ontario, this 
day of April, 1948. 
Witness: 


THE CANADIAN SEAMEN’S UNION. 
Signed at Toronto, in the 
Province of Ontario, this 19th 
day of April, 1948. 


(Sgd.) MICHAEL JACKSON. 
Witness: 
(Sgd.) D, FERGUSON. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
United Towing and Salvage Company, Ltd., 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (TLC). 


Report of Board 


The Hon. HuMpHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you in connection with the above matter 
has now heard the parties, the Company’s 
Counsel, taken communication of the 
written documents submitted by both the 
Company and the Union and deliberated. 

It appears that the Union submitted to 
the Company a draft agreement. For the 
purpose of reference, we shall refer here- 
inafter to the clauses specified as being in 
dispute in the above mentioned draft 
agreement :— 

(a) With regard to Clause 3 of the 
above mentioned draft agreement, Sub- 
paragraph (b) thereof has been deleted 
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On June 26, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the United 
Towing and Salvage Company, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc. (TLC). The Board was 
under the chairmanship of His Honour 


Judge Honoré Achim, Montreal, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 


absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board, C. G. Quinlan and S. J. Fisher, 
both of Montreal, who had _ been 
appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees, respectively 
(see p. 854.) 





by the mutual consent of the parties 
when they appeared before the Board. 


In connection with Clause 3 (a), which 
was specified as being in dispute, the 
Board has considered evidence  sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Company to 
the effect that the Second Engineers in 


actual practice receive leave with pay to: 


the extent of three or four days per 
month. In order to establish the prin- 
ciple of the eight-hour day, the Board 
recommends that the following clause 
be substituted in the place and stead of 
Clause 3 of the above mentioned draft 
agreement, to wit: 


Clause 3 


“Second Engineers shall average over 
the period of navigation 14 days per 
week free of the ship, and in the event 
of the said average being less than 14 
days per week free from the ship, they 
shall receive remuneration therefor com- 
puted on the per diem basis at the rate 
of % of the monthly rate of wages. 
The whole to be computed and paid at 
the end of the season of navigation.” 

(b) With regard to paragraphs 4, 5 
and 6, the Board is of the opinion that 
the formula immediately above recom- 
mended with regard to Clause 3 covers 
the situation set forth in Clauses 4 and 
5 as well as 6. 

(c) Clause 7 of the above mentioned 
proposed agreement: In view of the 
evidence submitted by the parties to 
the Board, the Board recommends that 
the said Clause 7 be deleted and sub- 
stituted by the following, to wit: 


Clause 7 


“In the event of the Second Engineers 
remaining with the Company during the 


entire navigation season, they shall 
recelve one week’s additional leave with 
pay.” 


(d) The parties agreed before the 
Board to amend Clause 10 of the above 


proposed agreement by deleting the 
word “suitable” in the last line thereof, 
and adding the phrase “suitable to the 
Company” after the word “men” in the 
last line of the said Clause. 

(e) Clause 12 of the aforesaid proposed 
agreement was also specified as being in 
dispute. The Board recommends that 
all words after and including the word 
“Engineers” in the third line thereof, 
be deleted -and substituted by the 
folowing, to wit: 


“Second Engineers shall receive from 
the Company reasonable subsistence 
allowances for lodging and meals.” 

(f) Clause 13 of the aforesaid pro- 
posed agreement was also specified as 
being in dispute, and the Board is of the 
opinion that the formula recommended 
with regard to Clause 3 thereof covers 
the situation with regard to this clause. 

(g) The final clause in the above 
mentioned proposed agreement specified 
as being in dispute was Clause 14 and 
in view of the foregoing recommendations 
made by the Board, in the light of the 
evidence submitted, the Board recom- 
mends that Second Engineers be paid 
the amounts already indicated by the 
Company which constitute increases over 
the previous year, and are as follows:— 


ss. Whalen: $215 per month. 
ss. Strathmore: $200 per month. 
ss. Jean.Fraser: $200 per month. 


The Board is unanimous in its foregoing 
recommendations. 
The whole respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Honoré AcHIM, 
Chairman of the Board. 


(Sgd.) C. G. QUINLAN, 
Member of the Board. 


(Sgd.) S. J. FIsHsr, 
Member of the Board. 


Appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions Under 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited 


The June issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(p. 611) contained a report of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., 
C.M.G., of Ottawa, and Mr. J. Douglas 
MeNish, K.C., of Toronto, as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission to investigate 
a dispute between the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and Canada Steamship Lines, 


Limited, of Montreal, P.Q. The text of 
the Commission’s report is reprinted below: 
Lo: 
The Hon. HumpuHrey MitTcHeE.., P.C., M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Your Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the above-styled dispute have the 
honour to report to you as follows:— 
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Our appointment followed upon | the 
disbanding of a Board of Conciliation set 
up for the same purposes which have 
occupied our attention. The said Board of 
Conciliation became the subject of legal 
proceedings in the City of Montreal and 
on account of the technical disqualification 
of one of its members, it ceased to function. 


For a number of years the Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union have entered into agree- 
ments covering wages and working condi- 
tions on the Company’s ships. In the year 
1945 there were widespread disputes in the 
lake shipping industry. Agreements were 
finally entered into by the various com- 
panies with the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 
The Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
joined in the settlement by depositing its 
Consent with the Minister of Labour. In 
the year 1947, notwithstanding the agree- 
ment between the parties hereto, serious 
disputes arose between them. As a result 
the Chairman of the present Board of 
Commissioners was appointed a sole Com- 
missioner in an endeavour to settle the out- 
standing difficulties. The result of his 
deliberations was that with the assistance 
of yourself and officers. of your Depart- 
ment, some working arrangement was made 
effective until the closing of navigation in 
1947. One of the conditions of the Gov- 
ernment’s settlement of 1947 was that a 
vote should be taken in the following form: 
“Do you desire the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union to act as your representative for the 
purpose of negotiating a collective agree- 
ment with your employees for the 1948 
navigation season?” It was agreed that if 
such a vote were taken and the result were 
favourable to the Union, an agreement 
would be negotiated for the year 1948 with 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union. This of 
course was in addition to any legal obliga- 
tion that might otherwise exist. No such 
vote was taken. Your Commissioners have 
examined the correspondence dealing with 
this matter and passing between the parties 
and your Department. At times both 
parties advocated delay, both parties urged 
that a.vote be taken. Your Commissioners 
are not in a position to fix the blame for 
the non-taking of a vote but merely wish 
to record that none was taken. 

On the 27th day of October, 1947, the 
Company, in accordance with the agreement 
made in 1946, advised the Union that its 
agreement would be terminated at the end 


of its period. During the last three years 


relations between the Company and the 
Union have been disturbed and have con- 
‘tinued to deteriorate. The Company has 
frequently voiced its objection to the 
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alleged political opinions of certain officials 
and the alleged infiltration of their ideas 
into the Union. Your Commissioners at 
various times have listened to charges and 
counter-charges, to stories of provocation 
and non-provocation, while both parties 
have frequently aired their differences in 
the public press and over the radio. It 
can be stated therefore that there has been 
a general deterioration of relations and that 
there has rarely, if ever, been an atmos- 
phere favourable to conciliation, negotia- 
tion and settlement. 

Following the receipt of the Company’s 
letter of October 27, 1947, and the frequent 
requests of the Union to negotiate ‘a new 
agreement, no further action was taken by 
the Company until March of this year. In 
that month the Company without making 


any attempt to negotiate with the Cana- — 


dian Seamen’s Union, signed an agree- 
ment with a rival organization. As a 
result of the conditions which arose at the 
beginning of this year, the Conciliation 
Board was appointed. When its work was 
ended. by litigation, your present Commis- 
sioners asked the parties to meet them in 
the City of Montreal... The Union was 
represented by its President, its Secretary 
and its Counsel, Mr. Marcus. While the 
Company sent no representatives of 
management, it instructed Mr. Arthur 
Mathewson, K.C., to appear on its behalf. 
Your Commissioners wish to thank them 
all for their frankness and courtesy to us 
and to each other. Mr. Mathewson took 
formal objection to the appointment of 
the Commission and its legal powers and 


stated that he appeared without prejudice , 


to. his rights of objection. He has subse- 
quently raised with the Chairman of your 
present Commissioners, the propriety of our 
handing down any decision while the con- 
stitutional aspect of the validity of P.C. 
1003 has been raised in issue in the Courts. 
Your Commissioners had already dealt with 
a dispute between the same Union and 
Colonial Steamships Limited and Sarnia 
Steamships Limited. As their decision in 
that matter has received some publicity, 
it is fair to note at the outset that the 
present case differs in the following par- 
ticulars from that on which a decision has 
already been given :— 

(1)The notice which Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited issued on October 8, 1947, 
was in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement between the parties. 

(2) Although the Union has for a 
number of years acted as the bargaining 
representative of the employees of this 
Company, it has never been certified as 
such. 

(3) Although the Company and_ the 


Union agreed that a vote should be taken 
in 1947, no vote was in fact taken. 
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In the case of Colonial -Steamships 
. Limited and Sarnia Steamships Limited, 
the Union at the earnest request of the 
Commissioners, agreed to substitute other 
bargaining representatives for those to 
whom the companies had objected on 
personal or political grounds. In line with 
this procedure the Union sent the following 
offer to Canada Steamship Lines Limited :— 
(a) The appointment of Mr. Percy R. 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; Mr. William 
Jenovese, Vice-President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and President 
of the Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council; and Mr. John W. Buckley, Sec- 
retary of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. | f 
(b) The imposition as a signatory to any 
agreement of the Trades and JUabour 
Congress of Canada who would undertake 
to see that the agreement was carried out 
in the entirety of its letter and spirit. 


To this offer counsel for the Company 
replied that in so far as the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada might assist 
and succeed in freeing the Canadian 
Seamen's Union from the alleged political 
domination of the Communist Party, their 
intervention would be welcomed. Mr. 
Mathewson, however, urged that as there 
was no contractual or other relationship 
between the Canadian Seamen’s Union and 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, there was 
consequently no basis for any dispute. He 
further advised the Chairman that Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited had entered into 
a collective bargaining agreement with 
another union, the Canadian Lake Seamen’s 
Union. At our meeting it was further 
argued that P.C. 1003 was unconstitutional 
and invalid, that inasmuch as it was a war 
measure and that war was no longer in 
existence the order had no continuing 
validity and that the Union not having 
been certified, had no status. Your 
Commissioners expressed the opinion then 
(as they submit now) that the resolution 
of legal arguments was not and is not 
within their authority and power. 

We do feel it our duty however, to point 
out that there has grown up in Canada a 
procedure which was designed and has 
tended to maintain and establish indus- 
trial peace. We refer to the procedure of 
round table conference and conciliation. 
Subsection 1 of Section 10 of P.C. 1003 
requires the parties to negotiate in good 
faith with one another and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. Sections 11 and 12 give either 
parties to such negotiations the right to 
obtain the services of Conciliation Boards. 
Subsection 1 of Section 16 provides for the 
initiation of negotiations by either party to 
an agreement for the renewal of such an 


agreement prior to its expiration. It would 
appear until it is otherwise decided, that 
the same duties to negotiate and the same 
rights to conciliation are equally applicable 
whether a union is a de facto bargaining 
representative or whether it has been duly 
certified. As a matter of fact in the present 
case, under date of April 8, 1948, the War- 
time Labour Relations Board, upon applica- 
tion of the Union, granted leave to 
prosecute the Company for alleged viola- 
tions of a number of sections of P.C. 1003. 
As your Commissioners pointed out to the 
Company’s representative, there is no law 
which forces a company or a union to make 
an agreement with anyone, nor could such 
a law be reasonably effective. It has been 
the custom however, and it has always been 
regarded as the law, that where an agree- 
ment had been in effect there was still an 
obligation even though the terms of the 
agreement had been ended by notice. Your 
Commissioners observed also that although 
a company might see fit to take objection 
to the personal qualities or political 
opinions of officers or members of the 
Union, until the law of the land made the 
public holding or expression of any political 
opinion illegal, no company could legally 
take upon itself the right to refuse to 
negotiate on those grounds. 


It appears to your Commissioners that 
the Company in its arguments has con- 
fused the obligation to make an agree- 
ment with the obligation to attempt to 
take all reasonable steps to make one. In 
this particular case, the Company by 
entering into an agreement with another 
union, has made it impossible to negotiate 
with the union with whom it has dealt for 
so many years. While the union officials 
strenuously denied the Company’s allega- 
tions, it did in the interests of peace make 
an offer to substitute representatives to 
whom no objection could be taken for those 
to whom objection had been taken. This 
offer was not accepted. In fact the Com- 
pany’s acceptance of the rival union made 
impossible the acceptance of any con- 
ciliatory offer. 

At our meeting the Union openly advised 
the Commissioners and the Company that 
a number of their own members had joined 
the rival union, especially in key positions, 
and that if the Company failed to make a 
new agreement in good faith, they would 
feel at liberty to call a strike of their 
members. This statement, and the progress 
of negotiations between your Commissioners 
and the parties, were verbally reported to 
the officers of your Department. 


As we stated in our report in the case. 
of Sarnia Steamships Limited and Colonial 
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Steamships Limited, it is our opinion that 
the failure to negotiate, the substitution of 
a new union for the existing bargaining 
unit and the assertion by the Company of 
the right to refuse to negotiate because of 
its objection to alleged political opinions, 
are contrary to accepted practices and the 
law as it has heretofore been followed. We 
feel too, that in the result injustice has been 
done to the rank and file of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, particularly those to whom 
seniority rights have accrued. 


We regret that there is apparently 
nothing further which we can do at the 
present time. 


We will however, hold ourselves in read- 
iness to assist the Government in any 
further negotiations which the Government 
may decide to institute or encourage. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Doucuas McNIisH. 


(Sgd.) Lronarp W. BrockKINGTON, 
Chairman. 


Ottawa, June 7, 1948. 


Northwest Steamships Limited 


On May 6, 1948, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. Leonard W. Brockington, 
K.C., C.M.G., of Ottawa, as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission under the 
provisions of Section 46A (1) of Order in 
Council, P.C. 1003, to investigate a dispute 
‘between Northwest Steamships Limited, of 
Montreal, P.Q., and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union. The Commissioner’s report which 
was submitted to the Minister of Labour 
on June 7, 1948, is given below:— 

To 


The Hon. Humpurey MitcHe tt, P.C., M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


As Commissioner appointed to consider 
the differences between the above men- 
tioned Company and Union I have the 
honour to make the following report. 
Pending the receipt of certain documents I 
advised officers of your Department of the 
result of my meeting with the parties. 


This Company and this Union have had 
agreements with each other for ten or more 
years. The Union has not been certified as 
the bargaining agency but has operated 
as the representative of the Company’s 
employees and possesses whatever legal 
rights have been granted in such circum- 
stances. 

Those rights are dealt with in greater 
detail in the cognate report on the dispute 
between the Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited and the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 
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No agreement between the parties has 
been made or continued for the current 
year. 

In accordance with the terms of my 
appointment I arranged to meet representa- 
tives of the Company and the Union at 
Montreal. There had been no _ prior 
appointment of a Conciliation Board. The 
Company was represented by its Manager, 
Mr. Faessler, and its counsel, Mr. Arthur 
Mathewson, and the Union by its President, 
Mr. Harry Davis and its counsel, Mr. 
Marcus. Your Commissioners wish to 
thank the representatives of both parties 
for the frankness and courtesy of their 
submissions. 

The Company’s counsel took two pre- 
liminary objections: the constitutionality 
and legal validity of the Commission and 
the propriety of any report by your Com- 
mission while legal proceedings have been 
instituted on which the validity of existing 
laws and orders will be questioned. The 
matters are, in your Commissioner’s 
opinion, subject to decision by authorities 
and parties other than himself. 

The facts admitted by both parties 
include :— 

(a) A ten-year period of contractual 
relationship. 

(b) The cancellation of the 1947 agree- 
ment by a letter of the Company dated, 
October 28, 1947. 

(c) A number of attempts on the part 
of the Union by means of telegram and 
letter to persuade the Company to observe 
what has always hitherto been considered 
ithe legal obligation to attempt ito negotiate 
a new agreement and to submit the matter 


LO Oto if such an attempt should 
aul, 


(d) The failure to meet, to conciliate or 
to agree. 


The relevant correspondence between the 
parties is as follows:— 


113 Parliament Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
October 27, 1947. 


Northwest Steamships Ltd., 
King Street East, 

Toronto, Ontario. 

Dear Sirs: 

According to Article 32 of the memo- 
randum of the Agreement between the Union 
and the Company, dated August 1, 1946, I 
hereby notify you on behalf of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union of the Union’s desire to open 
negotiations for the purpose of amending 
several clauses of the Agreement. 

Our proposed amendments to the Agree- 
ment is out for discussion among the crews 
of the vessels and the Union will be prepared 
to enter negotiations early in November. 

Would you kindly notify us if the Meeting 
with your Compnay could be arranged for 
some time in the first part of November. 

Yours very truly, 


Michael Jackson, 
Great Lakes District Organizer, 


Sent by registered mail, certicate of 
registration bearing date October 28, 1947, 
Adelaide St. Post Office, Toronto, No. 1138. 

October 28, 1947. 
Registered. 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
National Headquarters, 
4440 St. Catherine Street West, 
Westmount, Que. 
Gentlemen,— 

In accordance with the terms of the Agree- 
ment we have with you, dated lst August, 
1946, we hereby service notice terminating 
ye Agreement on the 3lst day of December, 

Yours truly, 


Northwest Steamships Limited, 
(Sgd.) Charles Faessler, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


October 31, 1947. 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
113 Parliament Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Sirs,— : 
We fare. in receipt ‘of your. letter ‘of 
October 27. Your letter must have crossed 


ours which we sent. to your Montreal office. 
We wrote them on October 28, 1947, as per 
copy of letter enclosed herewith, 


Yours truly, 


Northwest Steamships Limited, 
(Sgd.) Charles Faessler, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


November 26, 1947. 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
438 St. Francois Xavier Street, 
Montreal, Que. 


Attention: Mr. T. G. McManus, 
National Secretary, 


Gentlemen,— 

In reply to your letter of November 20, 
which reached our office on November 25, 
may say that December 15 would be for us 
a very inconvenient. time. We have all the 
details of finishing the loading of our package 
freight and trying to get our winter cargo 
loads of grain away before December 12, so 
that we cannot possibly find the necessary 
time to study new labour agreements. 
Surely this matter can wait until after the 
Christmas holidays. 


Yours very truly, 
Northwest Steamships Limited, 
(Sgd.) Charles Faessler, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


January 31, 1948. 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
438 St. Francois Xavier Street, 
Montreal, Que. 
Attention: Mr. Harry Davis, 
Dear Sirs,— f 
We acknowledge herewith receipt of your 
wire of January 30, and have noted the con- 
tents. We are not. yet ready to negotiate 
and we therefore regret that we cannot 
attend the meeting which you have called 
for February 10, in Montreal. As soon as 
we are in a position to negotiate we shall 
get in touch with you. 
Yours very truly, 
Northwest Steamships Limited, 
(Sgd.) Charles Faessler, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


March 3, 1948. 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
438 St. Francois Xavier Street, 
Montreal, Que. 


Re: Union Agreement. 


Gentlemen,— 

We beg to refer you to our letter of 
January 31, 1948. In case you have already 
signed some Union Agreements with some 
other Steamship Companies, we would be 
obliged to you if you would kindly mail us 
copies of same for our guidance. 


Yours very truly, 
Northwest Steamships Limited, 
(Sgd.) Charles Faessler, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


438 St. Francois Xavier St., 
Montreal, 
March 8, 1948. 

Northwest Steamships Limited, 

59 King St. E., 

Toronto 1, Ontario, 


Attention: Mr. Charles Faessler, 
Secretray-Treasurer. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter of March 3, I wish 
to advise that inasmuch as we were unable 
to establish negotiations with your company, 
we have referred the matter to the Depart- 
ment of Labour requesting their interven- 
tion. 

At present we have no additional copies 
of agreements reached with other lake com- 
panies, but we will send same to you as soon 
as they are available. 


Yours very truly, 


Harry Davis, 
President. 


It is obvious from the above that the 
Company took no steps towards an accom- 
modation with the Union prior to the 
opening of navigation. The Company’s 
Manager in answer to the Commissioner’s 
inquiries, stated that he never had any idea 
that there was any obligation on him or his 
Company to negotiate after a notice of 
cancellation had been sent to the Union. 

It should be noted that the Company is 
small, operates two small ships with total 
crews of 40 or so employees and is engaged 
in what is called the packet freight busi- 
ness. Its competitor is the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited. 

The Manager stated that conditions on 
board the Company’s ships in 1947 were 
bad—owing to restlessness, friction and a 
general air of insubordination. He also 
stated that he and his associates dis- 
approved of the alleged domination of the 
crews by Communistic influences and the 
alleged infiltration of the crew by similar 
forces. He admitted that no open dispute 
had broken out in 1947 and that the sub- 
sisting agreement was carried out. 

After the notice of cancellation was sent 
by the Company to the Union, the Com- 
pany decided to await developments. Its 
manager had a number of conversations 
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with other ship owners. For reasons which 
were not very clear to your Commissioner, 
the Company thought it advisable for 
competitive reasons to follow the lead of 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited. It was 
also influenced by the dissatisfactions men- 
tioned above. Accordingly when in March 
of this year an agreement was made 
between Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
and a small Canadian Lake Seamen’s 
Union the Company made a similar agree- 
ment with the rival union and purported 
to end its relations with the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union. The representatives of 
the Seamen’s Union stated that there was 
no dispute with this Company and that 
prior to this year they had no major fault 
to find with the Company nor were they 
aware of any fault that the Company found 
with them. 

Offers were made by the Union and the 
Commissioner as in the cases of the 
Colonial Steamships Limited, the Sarnia 
Steamships Limited and the Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, to substitute 
officers of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada as negotiators and to import the 
Congress itself as the signatory to the 
agreement. This the Company refused 
having as it frankly admitted, executed 
an agreement with a rival union as a 
substitute for continued negotiations and 
a possible agreement with the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union. 

In the opinion of your Commissioner, 
for reasons elaborated in the fiindings on 
the dispute between the Union and the 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, this 


Company has by its action and inaction 
broken the established and beneficial pre- 
cedents of round table conference. Subject 
to judicial decision which may or may not 
upset the established interpretation of the 
existing law it has failed to observe the 
provisions of P.C. 1003 as they have usually 
been followed and understood. No law 
could make the Company enter into an 
agreement with any union if it did not 
wish to do so. Both custom and authority 
however seem to place a traditional legal 
duty upon the company to try negotiation 
and conciliation before all hope of an 
agreement is abandoned. 

Your Commissioner regrets that at 
present no effort or power of his seems 
able to remedy the present situation. He 
will stand ready to assist if any further 
action by the Government or himself is 
considered advisable. 

IT have the honour to remain Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) Leonarp W. BrockInaTon, 


Commissioner. 
Ottawa, June 7, 1948. 


——— ee 


Conciliation Proceedings Under 
the Conciliation and Labour Act 


Five industrial disputes were handled 
during June by officers of the Industria] 
Relations Branch under the provisions of 
the Conciliation and Labour Act. The 
disputes involved approximately 1,500 
workers and 9 employers. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements Is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and from the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. <A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in. Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Mining: Coal Mining 


SypNEY Mines, N.S.—THE OLD SYDNEY 
CoLLIERIES LTD. AND THE UNITED MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, DISTRICT 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1948, to January 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the agreement 
between Dominion Coal Company Ltd. at 
Cape Breton and Springhill, and District 26 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
summarized in the LAaBourR GAZETTE for July 
1948, p. 739, and May 1946, p. 625. 


STELLARTON, N.S.—THE Acapia CoAL Com- 
PANY LTD, AND THE UNITED MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, DISTRICT 26. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1948, to January 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. This 
agreement is also similar to the agreement 
between Dominion Coal Company Ltd. at 
Cape Breton and Springhill and District 26 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE for July, 
1948, p. 739, and May, 1946, p. 629. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


SAINT JOHN, N.B—CoRNWALL AND YORK 
Cotton MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED AND 
THE ‘TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 993. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1948, to March 1, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes ‘the union as the sole and exclu- 


sive collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. There shall be no 


discrimination or intimidation by the 
company or the union against any employee. 

Maintenance of membership: employees 
who are, or who become union members 
shall, as a condition of employment with 
the company, remain union members during 
the term of the agreement. New employees 
shall also become union members within 90 
days after the date of their employment 
as a condition of employment with the 
company. 


Check-off: upon receipt of voluntary 
authorization of employees the company 
agrees to deduct union dues monthly from 
the pay of such employees and to remit same 
to the union and such authorization may not 
be cancelled for the duration of the agree- 
ment. 


Hours of work to be as stipulated in 
appendix to agreement. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the standard 
work day or standard work week, The mill 
will not be operated on 7 statutory holidays 
which are to be mutually agreed upon by 
the management and the union committee. 

Vacation with pay: employees with over 
3 months’ continuous service with the com- 
pany shall be entitled to 2 consecutive weeks’ 
vacation with pay which shall be 4 per cent 
of the employees’ total earnings for the 12 
months’ period ending with the pay period 
three weeks prior to the selected commence- 
ment date for the vacation period. 


Wage rates: the schedule currently in 
effect plus a 5 cents per hour general in- 
crease effective as of the date of the agree- 
ment and a further 3 cents per hour general 
increase effective September 1, 1948, shall 
continue. ; 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


HUNTINGDON, P.Q.—HUNTINGDON WOOLLEN 
MiLis LIMITED AND THE UNITED TEXTILE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 101. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
1, 1948, to December 31, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the 
sole bargaining agency for the employees of 
the company. 

Union Shop: all employees shall be and 
remain union members in good standing as 
a condition of employment; employees not 
members of the union at the date of the 
signature of the agreement shall be required 
to join the union within 90 days; all new 
employees shall be required to join the union 
within 30 days after their employment with 
the company. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union for the duration of the 
agreement. 

Hours of Work: 48 per week. Overtime 
at time and one-half for work after 48 
hours in any one week or after 10 hours in 
any one day and on 3 specified holidays 
in the event that work is necessary on those 
days. Double time for all work on Sundays 
and 6 additional specified holidays. Three 
of these holidays are granted to all employees 
with pay at the regular working day rate. 

Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s continuous service with the 
company, 2 weeks with pay for employees 
with 3 or more years’ continuous employ- 
ment with the company. The vacation period 
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shall be during July, August and September 
of each year. Any employee guilty of chronic 
(5 per cent) absenteeism or lateness shall 
be disqualified from receiving vacation with 
pay. 

Hourly wage rates of certain classes: all 
under 55 cents an increase of 6 cents per 
hour; all over 55 cents an increase of 8 
cents per hour; card room 63 to 81 cents, 
spinners 60 cents plus bonus, fixers 76 cents, 
bobbin boys 44 cents, after 6 months 47 
cents, roving carriers and yarn weighers 63 
cents, inspection 73 cents, loom fixers 81 
cents plus bonus, warp hangers 71 and 76 
cents plus bonus, dye-house and _ finishing 
63 cents, fulling mills and press 68 cents, 
shear 76 cents, examiner 66 cents, firemen 
80 cents, mechanics 81 cents, shippers 63 
cents, plumbers 76 cents, oilers 66 cents, 
carpenters 81 cents, carpenters’ helpers 76 
cents, sorters, winders 46 cents, spoolers 
52 cents, enterers, menders 54 cents. Piece 
work beginners rates—burlers 43 cents first 
2 weeks, 44 cents second 2 weeks or piece 
work; weavers 41 cents first 2 weeks, 46 
cents second 2 weeks, 52 cents third 2 weeks, 
then piece work. Beginners hourly rates— 
picker mixer, yard, carding, yarn weighers, 
roving carriers, cloth carrier, waste carrier, 
dyehouse, finishing, shipping, carpentry 
helper, machine shop, filling carrier, spooler 
yarn carrier, conditioning machine, first 2 
weeks 49 cents, second 2 weeks 54 cents, 
third 2 weeks 58 cents, spoolers, first 2 
weeks 38 cents, scond 2 weeks 40 cents, 
third 2 weeks 423 cents, fourth 2 weeks 
483 cents; enterers and menders, first 2 
weeks 43 cents, second 2 weeks 45 cents, 
third 2 weeks 474 cents, fourth 2 weeks 524 
cents, the menders receive 54 cents after 
9 months; sorters and winders, first 2 weeks 
44 cents, second 2 weeks 46 cents; boys (drop 
wire bobbin) from 44 cents to 54 cents. 


Guaranteed average minimum earnings 
for weavers: the company guarantees to the 
weavers (excepting apprentices) that their 
average minimum earnings shall be main- 
tained at 74 cents per hour. 


Night Shift premium: all work performed 
on the night shift between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
shall be paid for at the rate of 10 per cent 
over and above the regular earnings for 
that classification of work, except in the 
case of spinners who shall be paid 10 per 
cent over and above their basic rate. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


LONDON, ONT.—SUPERSILK HOSIERY MILLS 
(DIVISION OF GENERAL Propucts MANu- 


FACTURING CORPORATION LTD.) AND 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 825. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
11, 1947, to December 10, 1948, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the 
sole and exclusive collective bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. There 
will be no discrimination or intimidation 
against any employee by the company, the 
union or its officers or members. 

Maintenance of membership: employees 
will not be required to join the union as 
a condition of employment with the com- 
pany; but employees who are, or who during 
the term of the agreement become, members 
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of the union shall, as a condition of their 
continued employment with the company, 
remain members in good standing of the 
union for the term of the agreement. 

Check-off: upon receipt of an employee’s 
voluntary authorization the company agrees 
to deduct union dues monthly from the pay 
of said employee during the term of the 
agreement and to remit same to the union; 
such authorization may not be cancelled 
before the expiration date of the agreement. 

Hours of work: 45 hours in all depart- 
ments (excepting engineers) shall be the 
standard work week. Rest Periods: 10 
minute rest periods shall be granted during 
the morning and afternoon to all employees 
on the day shift. Overtime: time and one- 
half or piece rate and one-half for any work 
in excess of the standard work day or 
standard work week. Six specified statutory 
holidays with pay will be granted at regular 
rates to employees working their regular 
shifts immediately preceding and following 
such holiday (contingent upon these holidays 
being observed in London). 


Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of employee’s total 
earnings with company during previous year 
to employees with from 3 months’ to 5 
years’ continuous service with the company. 
Employees with over 5 years’ continuous 
service with the company shall receive 2 
weeks with pay equal to 4 per cent of 
employee’s total pay during previous 12 
months. 

Wage rates currently in effect at the 
date of the agreement including the general 
increase negotiated between the parties shall 
continue for the term of the agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 


TORONTO, ONT.—CERTAIN ELECTRICAL COoN- 
TRACTORS AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, LOCAL 
353. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1948, to May 31, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the JLaAsour 
GAZETTE for August, 1947, p. 1173 with the 
following changes. 

Wage rates are increased from $1.45 to 
$1.65 per hour for journeymen electricians. 
Overtime on Saturdays between 8 a.m. and 
noon is increased from time and one-half to 
double time. When work cannot be done 
during the day, such work may be done as 
a straight night shift of not more than 7 
hours with pay for 8 at straight time. 


HAMILTON AND District, ONT.—PAINTING 
AND DECORATING CONTRACTORS AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
205. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1948, to February 28, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union shop: all present members of the 
union must as a condition of employment, 
remain members and all employees who are 
not union members shall become union mem- 
bers and continue the said membership as a 


condition of employment, all new employees 
must become members of the union within 
24 days of the date of their employment as 
a condition of employment. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime 
shall be paid for at time and one-half but 
shall be eliminated wherever possible. 
Double time for all work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and 7 specified holidays. No work 
shall be done on Labour Day. When work 
cannot be done during the ordinary hours 
of employment as above, a night shift shall 
be permitted of 8 hours’ duration with 9 
hours’ pay. ‘ 

Vacation: employees shall receive holi- 
day pay of 2 per cent of earnings. 

Employers will pay travelling time one 
way to men working beyond the city limits 
and men shall work the balance of the 8 
hours on the job. Employers shall provide 
transportation both ways; should men have 
to stay on the job they shall be paid suit- 
able board money. 


Rates of pay: minimum hourly rate of 
pay for painters and all engaged in the 
industry shall be $1.10. A journeyman 
while employed as a paperhanger or recog- 
nized as a charge hand _ shall receive 
$1.15, a foreman $1.20; journeymen while 
employed as spray painters or while working 
on swing stage over 2 stories high shall 
receive $1.20. 

Provision shall be made on all jobs to 
protect employees’ tools and clothes and 
where at all possible a shed shall be erected 
for this purpose and for lunch periods. 
Provision is also made for grievance 
procedure. 


WINDSOR AND DIStTRIcT, ONT.—SEVERAL 
PAINTING CONTRACTORS AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
1494. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 


1948, to April 30, 1949, and thereafter from 


year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
Union Membership: all union members 
must retain their union membership for the 
duration of the agreement as a condition of 
employment. All new employees must join 
the union within 7 days after date of 
employment as a condition of employment. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work beyond the regular hours and on 
Saturday afternoons. Double time from 
5 p.m. Saturdays until 8 a.m. Mondays and 
on 6 specified holidays. No work shall be 
done on Labour Day without special per- 
mission from the executive of the local 
union. When work cannot properly be done 
during the standard working hours it may 
be done after such hours at single time 
rates plus 10 cents per hour. Overtime 
rates to apply on these rates after the 
standard working period. 


Vacation with pay: all employees with 2 
years’ service shall receive 4 per cent vaca- 
tion pay, one week to be given on the date 
agreed upon; the second week to be paid 
in the form of a cheque or cash amounting 
to 2 per cent of the total earnings of the 
employee from April 1, 1948, to December 1, 
1948. In order to qualify, an employee must 


have been in the employ of any one of the 
employers party to the agreement, for a 
period of 2 years. 

Employers shall provide transportation 
both ways to all jobs beyond the city limits 
and shall pay for time spent travelling 
beyond such limits. Suitable board and 
lodgings shall be provided for out of town 
jobs as well as transportation both ways 
and pay for travelling time unless it is 
during the night when sleeping berth shall 
be provided. No overtime rates shall apply 
to travelling time. 

Rates of pay: minimum hourly rates of 
pay for brush painters $1.20, paperhangers 
$1.25. and spray painters $1.40. Appren- 
tices’ wages are to be governed by the 
Apprenticeship Board. No more than one 
apprentice shall be allowed to every 5 
journeymen in any one shop. A 10 cent 
an hour premium shall be paid for the use 
of Swing Stage, Boatsman Chair or Window 
Jack. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Trade 


OTTAWA, ONT—-THE PRODUCERS DAIRY 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD oF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, W AREHOUSEMEN AND 
HELPERS oF AMERICA, MiLK Drivers 
AND Dairy Employers, Locau 647. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1948, to November 30, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 70 days’ notice. 
The employer agrees to recognize the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for 
ali salesmen drivers and inspectors. 


Union security: the employer agrees to 
hire unemployed members of the union 
providing they are satisfactory. New men 
shall be informed that union membership 
is a condition of employment and must join 
the union within 30 days. All employees 
members of the union at the effective date 
of the agreement must remain members 
during the term of the agreement. 


Check-off: company agrees to deduct union 
dues monthly from the pay of employees 
who voluntarily authorize same and remit 
to the union. The above 2 clauses are in 
effect on a trial basis during the term of 
the agreement. 


Hours of work: six days shall constitute 
a working week for all employees. 


Vacations with pay shall be granted to all 
employees on the basis of one week after 
one year’s service and 2 weeks after 2 years’ 
service during the summer months as far as 
possible. 

If uniforms are to be worn, the company 
shall pay the cost. They shall remain the 
property of the company. 


Wage scale: salesmen drivers shall be 
guaranteed a minimum weekly wage of $36 
for a 6-day week tied in with the cost-of- 
living index as of April 1, 1948, adjustments 
to be made every 3 months at 25 cents per 
point increase or decrease. The basic pay 
for the purpose of wage computation shall 
be $12 per week, plus a certain percentage 
of sales. Drivers on wholesale routes 
receive $38 per week, helpers $29 and special 
delivery drivers $36. Inspectors wages are 
computed on the average weekly wage of 
salesmen drivers plus $5 weekly. All new 
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salesmen drivers shall receive one week’s 
training and shall be paid $5 per day while 
learning. Immediately upon assuming 
responsibility on his own a new salesman 
shall be paid the prevailing scale of wages 
and commissions. 

When a route is split into 2 or more 
routes, the salesman driver whose route is 
so split shall have first choice as to which 
route he shall work. The salesman driver 
whose route is split shall receive compensa- 


tion for the business taken off his route; 
there shall be added to his weekly driving 
allowance the difference of the average 
weekly earnings of the 3-week period prior 
to such cut. “This adjustment is to run 
for a minimum period of 5 months and a 


“maximum period of one year with a weekly 


reduction of 10 cents minimum and 25 cents 
maximum.” 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec* 


Resent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of 5 new agreements, the repeal 
of one other agreement and the amend- 
ment of 15 other agreements. These 
include the amendment of the agreements 
for the furniture industry for the province 
and for barbers and hairdressers at Sher- 
brooke in the Quebec Official Gazette 
published May 22, the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Rouyn and Noranda, for hairdressers and 
for the wholesale fur industry at Mont- 
real, and for barbers and hairdressers at 
Victoriaville and at Sherbrooke in the 
issue of May 29, the amendment of the 
agreements for the embroidery industry 
at Montreal and for municipal employees 
at Jonquiére in the issue of June 5, and 
the amendment of the agreement for 
clockmakers in the counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska, Richmond, Nicolet and Bagot 
in the issue of June 12. All the other 
Orders in Council are summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for retail food stores at Quebec 
and for clockmakers in the counties of 
Drummond, Arthabaska, Richmond, 
Nicolet and Bagot and for new agreements 
for longshoremen (ocean navigation) at 
Montreal and for building trades at Mont- 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or*within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 380 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Each 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further information 
concerning this legislation is given in the Lasour 
GaAzeTTE, January, 1948, p. 86. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been noted in 
the Lasour Gazetre monthly since June, 1934. : 
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real were gazetted May 22. Requests for 
new agreements for shipliners (ocean 
navigation), checkers and coopers (ocean 
navigation) and garages and _ service 
stations, all at Montreal, were published 
May 29. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for railway car and bus 
manufacturing at Montreal, for grocers 
and butchers at Sherbrooke and for the 
fine glove industry for the province, and 
for new agreements for barbers and men’s 
hairdressers and for ladies’ hairdressers both 
at Three Rivers were all gazetted June 5. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for trade and office employees at 
Arvida, Jonquiére, Kénogami and St. 
Joseph d’Alma, for building trades at 
Quebec and at Sherbrooke, for clockmakers 
at Montreal, for plumbers and for barbers 
and hairdressers at Hull, as well as a 
request for a new agreement for the 
uncorrugated paper box industry for the 
province, were all gazetted June 12. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of certain joint committees 
and others approving the levy of assess- 
ment on the parties. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND DELIVERYMEN, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 13, and 
gazetted May 22, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between “L’ Association 
des Boulangers de Québec, Inc.” and “Le 
Syndicat de lIndustrie de la Boulangerie, 
Patisserie, Biscuiterie de Québec, Inc.” 
Agreement to be in effect from May 22, 
1948, to March 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. It 
applies to all employees working in bakeries 
or pastry-shops turning out products for 
commercial purposes, as well as salesmen, 
salesmen’s helpers and delivery-men. It 
does not apply to female employees in 
bakeries producing bread only. Territorial 
jurisdiction comprises the City of Quebec, 
the City of Levis, the town of Quebec- 
West, the counties of Quebec, Quebec-West, 
Levis, Beauce, Montmagny, Portneuf and 
Montmorency, excepting the Island of 
Orleans, and is divided into two zones: 
zone I, the cities of Quebec and Levis and 


within 25 miles from their limits; zone II, 
the remainder of the territorial jurisdiction. 

Hours: in bakeries producing bread and 
in delivery departments, 57 hours per week 
in zone I, 60 in zone II; in bakeries pro- 
ducing whole cakes, biscuits and pastries of 
all kinds and in delivery departments, 57 
hours in both zones. 


Overtime: is payable at time and one-half. 
No work is to be performed on Sundays 
and specified holidays. 

Minimum weekly wage rates in bread 
bakeries: foreman $33 in zone I, $30 in 
zone II; journeyman-baker $28.50 in zone 
I, $25.50 in zone II; helper $22 in zone I, 
$20 in zone II; apprentices from $13.50 per 
week during first year to $19.50 in third 
year in zone I and from $12.50 to $18 in 
zone Il. Supernumerary journeyman-baker 
is paid on the same basis as the journeyman- 
baker; however, when working on Friday or 
the second day before a holiday, he shall 
receive $1 extra. 

Minimum weekly wage rates in pastry- 
shops in both zones: of the male and female 
employees producing cakes, biscuits or 
pastries of all kinds, 40 per cent are to be 
paid a minimum of $23 per week, an addi- 
tional 40 per cent $17.50 per week, the 


remaining 20 per cent $12.50 per week, 
except for the following occupations: fore- 


man, specialized pastry-cook $33 per week, 
assistant-foreman $30, journeyman-pastry- 
cook $28.50; male and female employees 
committed to the packing, wrapping, orders 
and sampling and all other employees in- 
cluding those employed in either wholesale 
or retail stores pertaining to this industry, 
shall be paid a minimum of $12.50 per 
week for the first 6 months, $13.50 during 
the second 6 months and $15 thereafter 
(forewoman to be paid a minimum of $20 
per week). 

Minimum weekly wage rates in delivery 
department: salesman $19 in zone I, $17.40 


in zone II ($35 in zone I and $30 in zone II 


if he furnishes his own vehicle); salesman’s 
helper $10 in zone I, $9 in zone II; delivery- 
man $16 in zone I, $14.60 in zone II ($35 
in zone I and $30 in zone II if he furnishes 
his own vehicle)... No employer shall be 
considered as the first employee (salesman) 
on a delivery truck. If, he employs a 
driver, he shall pay him a minimum of $18 
per week in zone I and $16.40 in zone II. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s continuous service with the same 
employer; one half-day with pay for every 
month to those with less than one year’s 
service, 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY EMPLOYEES, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated May 13, and 
gazetted May 22, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1947, p. 48, Aug., p. 1174; April, 1948, 
p. 331, and previous issues) by providing 
that all employees with at least 5 years’ con- 
tinuous service on January 1, 1949, are 
entitled to an additional 7 days’ vacation 
with pay annually, or to a compensation 
bonus equal to the remuneration payable 
to the employees if they had taken the 
additional vacation. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and 
Paper Products 


CORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 27, and 
gazetted June 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 
1946; p. 499, May, p. 628, Nov., p. 1584; 
March 1, 1947, p. 369, and previous issues). 
Other amendments to this agreement were 
published in the Quebee Official Gazette of 
June 7, August 16, and November 22, 1947. 


Minimum hourly wage rates (which for 
male employees were increased by from 7 to 
103 cents per hour and for female employees 
from 3 to 8 cents per hour effective August. 
16, 1947) are further increased in the present 
amendment by 6% cents for both male and 
female employees. 


UNCORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PRoV- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 27, and 
gazetted May 29, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Dec., 
1947, p. 1802). This agreement was pre- 
viously amended in the Quebec Official 
Gazette published March 13, and April 3, 
1948. 

Territorial jurisdiction is now divided as 
follows: zone I, the Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of 50 miles from its limits, 
with the exception of the municipality of 
L’Epiphanie; zone IJ, the entire province 
of Quebec, with the exception of the 
municipalities included in zone JI. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


SHEET METAL MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated May 13, and 
gazetted May 22, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between The Builders’ 
xchange Inc., the Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Section and The Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association, Local No. 116. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 22, 
1948, to March 1, 1949 and for an addi- 
tional period of one month pending the 
adoption of a new agreement. Territorial 
jurisdiction comprises the Island of Mont- 
real and within 15 miles from its limits. 


Hours: 9 per day, 45 per week, as in 
agreement previously in effect (L.G., Nov., 
1947, p. 1660). 


Overtime and work on Saturdays is pay- 
able at time and one-half with double time 
on Sundays and specified holidays. 


Minimum wage rates are increased by 5 
cents per hour in all cases except toolmaker 
whose minimum rate is increased from $1.06 
to $1.17 per hour. The classification of 
“machinist mechanic” is added to the wage 
scale with a minimum rate of $1.12 per 
hour. Employees working on night shifts 
or irregular shifts receive an additional 5 
cents per hour. 


Vacation: every employee with one year’s 
continuous service is entitled annually to 
one week’s vacation with pay equivalent to 
2 per cent of his preceding year’s remunera- 
tion. 

Provision - is 
regulations, 


made for apprenticeship 
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Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated May 13, and 
gazetted May 22, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Feb., 
1947, p. 185; Jan., 1948, p. 51; April, p. 334, 
and previous issues) by the addition of 3 
contractors as parties to the agreement. 

Territorial jurisdiction is now divided as 
follows: zone I, the cities of Chicoutimi and 
Arvida, the towns of Roberval, Jonquiere, 
Kénogami, Saint-Joseph d’Alma, Isle 
Maligne, Riverbend, Bagotville, Port-Alfred, 
Dolbeau, Racine, the municipalities of 
Riviére-du-Moulin, Saint-Alexis-de-la-Grande 
Baie, Saint Emilien (Desbiens Mills), and 
within a radius of 2 miles from their limits; 
zone I-A, the counties of Abitibi-Hast, 
Abitibi-West and Rouyn-Noranda; zone II, 
the municipalities of La Malbaie, Cap-a- 
VAigle, Pointe au Pic, Clermont and within 
2 miles from their limits; zone III, those 
parts of the counties of Charlevoix, Chicou- 
timi, Lake St. John, Roberval and Saguenay 
not already included in zones I and II. 


Overtime is remunerated as _ follows, 
except for watchmen: in zone I, time and 
one-half after 9 hours’ work per day, with 
the exception of plumbers and steamfitters; 
in zones J-A, II and III and for plumbers 
and steamfitters in zone JI, time and one- 
half after 10 hours’ work per day. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in zone JI, 
Ii and III are increased by 10 cents per 
hour except for carpenters-joiners who 
receive an increase of 15 cents per hour. 
In zone I-A, minimum wage rates are the 
same as in zone I, except for carpenters- 
joiners who receive 5 cents an hour less 
than in zone I, and with the addition of 
plasterer’s helper who is paid 70 cents per 
hour during the first month, 75 cents during 
second month and 80 cents. thereafter. 
Minimum wage rates for maintenance men 
in zones I and J-A are $35 per week for 
tradesmen, $30 for labourers; in zones II 
and III, $30 per week for tradesmen and 
$25 for labourers. 


Apprentices now receive 40 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate in first year, 55 per cent 
in second year and 75 per cent in third 
year. 


BUILDING TRADES, COUNTIES OF DRUMMOND, 
ARTHABASKA AND NICOLET, 


An Order in Council, dated May 13, and 
gazetted May 22, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between “L‘Association 
patronale des Constructeurs du Diocése de 
Nicolet”, “L’Association des Maitres-Plom- 
biers et LElectriciens de Victoriaville et 
District” and “Le Syndicat catholique 
national des Métiers de la Construction de 
Drummondville, ine.”, “Le Syndicat catho- 
lique national des Métiers de la Construc- 
tion de ‘Victoriaville, Qué. inc.’, “Le 
Syndicat des Compagnons Electriciens de 
Drummond”. Agreement to be in effect 
from May 22, 1948 to March 31, 1949, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. Territorial jurisdiction comprises 
the counties of Drummond, Arthabaska and 
Nicolet and is divided as follows: zone I, 
the cities or towns of Drummondville, 
Victoriaville, Arthabaska and Nicolet and 
within a radius of 5 miles from their limits; 
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zone II, the remainder of the territorial 
jurisdiction. 

Industrial jurisdiction: this agreement 
governs the construction, installation, refec- 
tion, repairing, maintenance, demolishing, 
permanent additions and moving of build- 
ings, roads, water works, sewers, channels, 
tunnels, bridges, sustaining walls, levelling, 
earthworks, electrical installations,  elec- 
trical transmission lines, form preparation 
and laying of concrete for pillars only, 
plumbing and heating system, digging for 
foundations, pipe repairs, stationary or 
portable pipe installation. It does not apply 
to maintenance men of steam railroad 
companies who are already covered by a 
collective agreement, nor to road operations 
governed by the Fair Wage Schedule of the 
Provincial Government, nor to municipal 
employees. It does not apply to boiler fire- 
men in so far as construction or repair 
operations on a building are concerned. 


Hours: 48 per week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
based on the minimum rate, even if an 
employee receives a higher wage rate than 
that set by the agreement; double time 
is paid for work on Sundays and 10 speci- 
fied holidays (electricians only are paid at 
time and one-half for Sundays and 8 speci- 
fied holidays). 


Minimum hourly wage rates: bricklayer, 
mason, plasterer $1.15 in zone I, $1.10 in 
zone II; mason, block layer, tile layer, 
painter (work outside a building at more 
than 45 feet high) $1.05 in zone I, $1 in 
zone II; carpenter-joiner, pipe mechanic and 
steamfitter, pipe welder, tinsmith or sheet- 
metal worker and roofer 95 cents in zone I, 
90 cents in zone II; sprayman, electrician, 
stationary or portable steam engineman 
(cranes and mixers) 90 cents in zone I, 85 
cents in zone II; painter, paperhanger, 
tractor and compressor operator 85 cents in 
zone I, 80 cents in zone II; junior journey- 
man pipe welder, steam boiler fireman, fire- 
man (power shovels) 80 cents in zone I, 
75 cents in zone II; ornamental iron 
erector, terrazzo polisher (dry or wet 
process) 80 cents in zone I, 70 cents in zone 
II; stationary or portable gasoline engine 
operator (cranes and mixers), truck driver, 


carter, labourer, operator (stationary or 
portable electric machines and_ electric 
cranes and mixers), marble and terrazzo 


layer 75 cents in zone I, 70 cents in zone 
II; driller and dynamite firer 85 cents in 
zone I, 75 cents in zone II; elevator oper- 
ator 90 cents in zone I, 80 cents in zone II; 
blacksmith 85 cents in both zones; water 
earrier 55 cents in both zones; night watch- 
man (60-hour week) 40 cents in zone I, 35 
cents in zone II; painters (structural iron) 
$1.10 in both zones; structural iron workers 
(all categories) $1.21 in both zones; workers 
installing stokers in furnaces with a hori- 
zontal heating surface of 20 feet or less 
receive a minimum of 99 cents per hour in 
both zones for 55 hours per week, helpers 
77 cents; construction boiler-maker, erector 
and steam generator mechanic $1.21, helper 
94 cents in both zones; maintenance men 
$29.20 per week for. journeymen in zone I 
and $27.20 in zone II, labourers $25.20 in 
zone I, $23.20 in zone II. 


Vacation: one week with pay annually 
equivalent to 2 per cent of the regular 


wages earned during previous 12 months 
for all employees with one year’s continuous 
service. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship 
regulations and for board and _ travelling 
expenses for plumbers, steamfitters or tin- 
smiths. 


BUILDING TRADES, THREE RIVERS, 


An Order in Council, dated May 19, and 
gazetted May 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
1947, p. 370, Nov., p. 1661; Jan., 1948, p. 51, 
and previous issues) by providing for a 
general increase of 10 cents per hour in all 
the trades mentioned in the agreement. 
This amendment also provides that main- 
tenance men, employed by steam railroad 
and power companies and who are already 
covered by a collective agreement with the 
said companies, are not governed by the 
terms of the present agreement. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JEROME. 


An Order in Council, dated May 13, and 
gazetted May 22, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between “Lue Syndicat 
National de la Construction inc.” of St. 
Jéréme, “Le Syndicat national catholique’ 
de Sainte Agathe-des-Monts,. “La Frater- 
nité des Charpentiers-Menuisiers Unis 
d’Amérique” local 1001 of Sainte Thérése- 
de-Blainville, “Le Syndicat national catho- 
lique de la construction inc.” of Ste Thérése- 
de-Blainville and L’Association des Employ- 
eurs dans la Construction dans le comté de 
Terrebonne, Saint-Jér6me. Agreement to 
be in effect from May 22, 1948, to March 31, 
1949, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. Territorial jurisdiction 
comprises the county of Terrebonne. 


Industrial jurisdiction includes the con- 
struction, installation, rebuilding, repair, 
maintenance and demolishing of buildings, 
roads, aqueducts, sewers, wharves, canals, 
tunnels, bridges, culverts, retaining walls, 
plumbing systems, heating systems (wood 
or coal), cement sidewalks, wooden side- 
walks, dams, streets, viaducts, locks, elec- 
trical installations, airports, landing fields, 
structural iron, ornamental iron, wooden 
fences, counters, store shelves (fixed and 
movable) and any other related work. It 
also applies to any excavating and earth- 
work, conveying or moving of houses or 
buildings. Maintenance men employed by 
steam railroad companies are not covered 
by this agreement, nor are maintenance men 
in manufacturing or industrial establish- 
ments who benefit by a services hiring 
contract of at least 6 months’ duration. 
The present agreement does not apply to 
road operations governed by the Fair Wage 
Schedule of the Provincial Government. 


Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week for trades- 
men and apprentices; 9 per day, 54 per 
week for labourers; mortar makers, plaster 
pourers, hod carriers, celanite mixers and 
labourers employed by bricklayers, masons, 
and plasterers may work 11 hours per day 
without receiving overtime rates provided 
the weekly hours do not exceed 54. How- 
ever, from April 1 to September 30, in the 
town and parish of St. Jéréme, the parish 
of St. Sophie and the territory south of 
these two localities, the weekly maximum 
of 48 hours may be distributed so that no 
work is performed on any job on Saturday. 


Employees on road construction work a 
maximum of 60 hours per week, without 
daily limitation of the duration of work; 
all work in excess of 60 hours is payable 
at time and one-half. 


Overtime: work performed between 5 p.m. 
and 8 a.m. is considered as overtime work 
unless performed by a second or third shift 
of the same employer; overtime is payable 
at time and one-half between 5 pm. and 
10 p.m. and at double time between 10 p.m. 
and 8 a.m. Work performed on Sundays 
and 8 specified holidays is remunerated at 
double time. Any urgent or special work 
which cannot be carried out during the 
regular daily periods may be performed at 
other periods of the day at the regular rate 
of pay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: carpenter- 
joiner, millwright, weather stripper, roofer 
(asbestos, slate and tile), cement finisher, 
decorator, wall-paper hanger, sprayman, 
lather (metal, wood, tentest, gyproc or any 
other), roofer (composition), sheet metal 
worker (shop or job), blacksmith, driller 
(Jack hammer man), steam, electric or gas 
mixer operator, engineman (steam, gasoline 
or electric shovels), stationary or portable 
boiler engineman, floor maker, mastic floor 
layer, terrazzo polishing machine operator 
(dry process), saw filer 95 cents per hour; 
tile setter $1.16; marble setter $1.17; 
plasterer, mason (including cutter on the 
job), bricklayer $1.15; electrician, com- 
mercial letterer, crane operator, bulldozer 
operator, grader operator, roller operator 
(steam or gasoline) $1 per hour; pipe 
mechanic, plumber and steamfitter—journey- 
man $1, junior journeyman 90 _ cents; 
terrazzo layer $1.06; sprinkler fitter $1.05; 
painter, glazier, floor finisher (shop or 
field), tinsmith-roofer, fireman (construc- 
tion), pipe welder (oxygen or electric), 
tractor operator 90 cents; floor finisher 
(hand or machine), insulating cork setter, 
mastic floor finisher, compressor operator 


85 cents; rigger, concrete steel reinforce- 
ment erector, tile and asphalt layer, 
terrazzo polishing machine operator (wet 


process), hod carrier, machinist 80 cents; 
labourer (plasterer’s, bricklayer’s and 
mason’s helper), blacksmith’s helper, boiler 
fireman required to hold a 4th class certifi- 
cate, watchman also employed as foreman 
and required to hold a 4th class certificate 
(working a maximum of 72 hours per week) 
75 cents; common labourer, freight and 
passenger elevator operator, truck driver 
(construction), horse driver (single or 
team), asphalt raker, men committed to the 
ramming, smoothing and _ spreading of 
asphalt 70 cents; waterman 65 _ cents. 
Foremen supervising a shift of 4 or more 
men shall be paid 10 cents more per hour 
than the rates established for their trade. 
Painters (structural iron) are paid $1 per 


hour; structural iron workers (all cate- 
gories) $1.11; construction boiler-makers, 
erectors, steam generator mechanics and 


welders $1.11, helpers 84 cents. Mainten- 
ance men receive the following minimum 
wage rates for a 48-hour week: journeymen 


$31.20 per week, apprentices $18.25, 
common labourers $24. 
Provision is made for apprenticeship 


regulations and for board and lodging for 
maintenance men, 
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PLUMBERS, HULL. 

An Order in Council, dated May 27, and 
gazetted June 5, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between The Plumbing 
and Heating Contractors Section of the 
Retail Merchants Association of Canada 
Inc., for the district of Hull and “L’Asso- 
ciation des Plombiers, Soudeurs et Poseurs 
d’Appareils de Chauffage, inc’. Agreement 
to be in effect from June 5, 1948, to April 
30, 1949, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. Territorial jurisdiction 
comprises the counties of Hull, Gatineau, 
Papineau, Pontiac, Labelle and Temisca- 
mingue. The agreement applies to operations 
carried out by skilled workers and appren- 
tices of the plumbing, steamfitting, welding 
mechanic and welding trades, but does not 
apply to maintenance employees in manu- 
facturing or industrial establishments who 
benefit by a labour hiring contract for a 
minimum period of 6 months. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44- 
hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half until mid- 
night from Monday to Friday and until 
5 p.m. on Saturday, double time thereafter 
and on Sundays and 7 specified holidays. 
However, 2 additional hours per day may 
be worked from Monday to Friday and one 
additional hour on Saturday at the regular 
rate when it is necessary to complete a job, 
provided not more than 55 hours are worked 
per week. An additional 10 cents per hour 
may be paid for special or urgent work 
performed outside the regular daily work 
period which cannot be performed during 
the day, provided the employees have not 
worked during the day. 


Mininum hourly wage rates: master 
plumber (personal services) $2.40 per hour; 
senior journeyman $1.45; junior journey- 
man—first 6 months 85 cents, second 6 
months $1; welding mechanic $1.45; welder 
$1.10; apprentices from 35 cents per hour 
in first year to 65 cents in fourth year. 

Apprentices: only one apprentice is 
allowed for every journeyman employed. 
Provision is made for travelling and board- 
ing expenses for employees working out of 
town. 


Service: Public Administration 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES (OUTSIDE SERVICES), 
QUEBEC CITY. 

An Order in Council, dated May 13, and 
gazetted May 22, repeals the Order in 
Council making this agreement obligatory 
(L.G., January, 1946, p. 52). 
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Service: Professional | 


HOSPITAL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 
EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated May 13, and 
gazetted May 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1944,' p. 1369; Sept., 1946, p. 1254; 
Jan., 1947, p. 51). This agreement was also 
amended in the Quebec Official Gazette 
published April 19, and November 29, 1947, 
February 7, and April 3, 1948. Agreement 
to remain in effect to December 1, 1948, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Minimum wage rates: regular nurses in 
the 3 zones from $25 per week in first 6 
months to $30 after 18 months (an increase 
of $2 per week after, 18 months); regular 
male employees—chief stationary enginemen 
receive an increase of $4 per week in the 3 
zones; enginemen, skilled machinery workers, 


firemen an increase of 8 cents per hour in 


the 3 zones; cooks, butchers, launderers, 
shoemakers, bakers and motor vehicle 
drivers all receive an increase of $3 per 
week in the 3 zones; orderlies or patient 
attendants increases ranging from $3 to $5 
per week; the following 2 new classifica- 
tions are added: certificated orderlies from 


' $26 per week during first 6 months to $36 


after one year in the 3 zones and orderlies 
with a diploma from $29 per week during 
first 6 months to $39 after one year in the 
3 zones; construction tradesmen in districts 
in which there is no building trades agree- 
ment in force receive an increase of $2 per 
week in the 3 zones; building watchmen 
and other male employees receive increases 
of from $3 to $5 per week; regular female 
employees—departmental superintendents, 
seamstresses, office employees, teachers, 
skilled employees, cooks, junior employees 
and other female employees (after 6 months) 
receive increases of $1 and $2 per week; the 
minimum wage rates for occasional employees 
remain unchanged; the new classification of 
orderlies holding a diploma (occasional 
employees) is added to the wage scale at $6 
per day in the 3 zones. 


Vacation: for nurses and orderlies with 
diploma—a continuous annual vacation of 
14 days with pay after one year’s continuous 
service; after 6 months, but less than one 
year, a continuous annual vacation with 
pay of at least as many days as there are 
calendar months of continuous service for 
the same employer; for other employees—a 
continuous annual vacation with pay of at 
least 7 days after one year’s service; after 
6 months, but less than one year, a con- 
tinuous annual vacation with pay of at 
least as many half days as there are calendar 
months of continuous service for the same 
employer. 





Industrial Standards Acts, Ete. 
Schedules of Wages and Hours 


Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 


In Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta 


In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers or employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a conference 
of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the 
purpose of investigating and considering 
the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. <A schedule 
ot wages and hours of labour drawn up at 
such a conference, if the Minister considers 
that it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation 
be made binding by Order in Council, in 
all the zones designated by the Minister. 
The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to 
which a schedule applies to assist in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act and the 
regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and to amendments to them 
are given in the Lasour GazeTTEe, October, 
1940, p. 1077. Schedules of wages and 
hours recently made binding by Orders in 
Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 

Schedules recently made binding under 
these Acts include those for barbers at 
Belleville and at Guelph published in The 
Ontario Gazette of May 1. barbers at 
Brantford and at Niagara Falls in the issue 
of May 22. barbers at Merritton, Port 
Dalhousie, St. Catharines and Thorold in 
the issue of May 29, and barbers at Peter- 
borough gazetted June 5; the schedule for 
barbers in the Province of Saskatchewan 
was amended in The Saskatchewan Gazette 
published April 10, and a new schedule for 
the beauty culture industry at Weyburn 
was gazetted May 22. Other schedules 


recently made binding are summarized 
below. 
Nova Scotia 

Construction 


CARPENTERS, SYDNEY. 


An Order in Council, dated May 10, and 
gazetted May 26, makes binding the terms 


in Council 


of a new schedule for carpenters at Sydney, 
to be in effect from April 1, 1948, to April 
30, 1949, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. 
Overtime: all work in excess of 8 hours 


per day is payable at time and one-half; all 
other overtime, including Saturday, Sunday 
and 8 specified holidays is payable at double 


time. 


Minimum wage rate for journeymen 
carpenter: $1.30 per hour. Foremen shall 
be paid an additional 15 cents per hour. 
Men working on scaffolds 50 feet in height 
shall be paid 5 cents per hour over the 
rate and an additional 5 cents for every 20 
feet higher. The Advisory Committee may 
fix a special minimum rate for handicapped 
employees. 

Provision is 
regulations. 


made for apprenticeship 


Ontario 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transport | 


TAXICAB INDUSTRY, TORONTO. 


An Order in Council, dated April 22, and 
gazetted May 1, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the taxicab industry 
in Toronto, to be in effect from May 11, 
1948, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime is payable at 75 cents per hour 
for taxi drivers and 85 cents per hour for 
dispatchers. 

Minimum wage rates: $27.60 per week or 
$2.30 for the first 4 consecutive hours. or 
part thereof, 574 cents for each additional 
consecutive hour up to 4 on duty. In the 
previous schedule (L.G., Feb., 1947, p. 188) 
taxi drivers were paid $24 per week or $2 
for the first 4 consecutive hours, 50 cents 
for each additional consecutive hour up to 
4 on duty. Minimum wage rate for dis- 
patchers remains unchanged at $27.50 per 


week. The Advisory Committee may fix a 
special minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


Provision is made for reimbursement for 
food and lodging on _ out-of-zone_ trips. 
Drivers may be charged for half the cost 
of uniforms supplied by the employer. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated May 27, and 
gazetted June 5, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for barbers at Ottawa, 
to be in effect from June 15, 1948, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 
Wednesdays except in weeks in 
holiday occurs, 474 hours per week. 


93 hours per day, no work on 
which a 
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Minimum wage rates: full time employees 
—$25 per week plus 60 per cent of their 
proceeds in excess of $36; part time 
employees, 70 per cent of their proceeds, 
with minimum wage rates of—$15 per week 
for 214 hours of work; $13 per week for 
183 hours of work; $11 per week for 154 
hours of work; $9 per week for 124 hours 
of work; $7 a day for 94 hours of work on 
Saturday or the day before a holiday; $7 
for 94 hours of work on a day other than 
Saturday or the day before a holiday. 

A minimum charge scale is included. 


BARBERS, HAMILTON. 


An Order in Council, dated May 6, and 
gazetted May 22, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for barbers at Hamilton, 
to be in effect from June 1, 1948, during 
pleasure. 


Hours: 9 per day, no work on Wednesdays 
except in weeks in which a holiday occurs, 
45 per week. 


Minimum wage rates: full time employees 
‘-—$25 per week plus 60 per cent of their 
proceeds in excess of $36; part time 
eemployes—$5 per day plus 60 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $7 for 9 hours of work; 
$2.50 plus 60 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $3.50 for 44 hours of work. 

A minimum charge scale is included. 


BARBERS, TORONTO. 


An Order in Council, dated April 8, 
gazetted April 24, and corrected in The 
Ontario Gazette published June 5, makes 
binding the terms of a new schedule for 
barbers in Toronto, to be in effect from 
May 4, 1948, during pleasure. 

Hours: 9 per day, 45 per week (a 5-day 
week). 

Minimum wage rates: full time employees 
—$30 per week plus 60 per cent of the 
proceeds in excess of $43 (in the previous 
schedule, LABOUR GAZETTE, Nov., 1945, p. 
1680, minimum rate was $25 per week plus 
60 per cent of proceeds in excess of $36); 
part time employees, 70 per cent of the 
proceeds from their work with minimum 
wage rates of $18 per week for part time 
employees working 21 hours a week; $16 
per week for 18 hours of work a week; $14 
per week for 15 hours of work a week; $12 
per week for 12 hours of work; $10 per day 
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for 9 hours of work performed on Saturday 
or Wednesday or the day before a holiday; 
$7 for 9 hours of work on a day other than 
Saturday or Wednesday or the day before 
a holiday. 

A minimum charge scale for each oper- 
ation is included. 


BARBERS, WINDSOR. 


An Order in Council, dated May 6 and 
gazetted May 22, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for barbers at Windsor 
to be in effect from June 1, 1948, during 
pleasure. 


Hours: 9 per day with no work on 
Wednesday except in weeks in which a 
holiday occurs, 45 per week. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employees 
—66 per cent of the proceeds from their 
work with a minimum of $30 per week; 
part time employees—66 per cent of the 
proceeds from their work, with minimum 
wage rates of—$15 per week for 17 hours 
of work a week; $12 per week for 15 hours 
of work; $8 per day for 9 hours of work 
on Saturday or the day before a holiday. 

A minimum charge scale for each oper- 
ation in included. 


Alberta 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transport 


CARTAGE, WAREHOUSE AND 
INDUSTRY, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated April 15, and 
gazetted April 30, revokes the Order in 
Council making this schedule binding (L.G., 
June, 1946, p. 788). 


DISTRIBUTING 


Service: Recreational 


Bowling ALLEY EMPLOYEES, EDMONTON. 


An Order in Council, dated May 4, and 
gazetted. May 15, revokes the Order in 
Council making this schedule binding (L.G., 
Oct, 1939, pe 1070). 


Bowling ALLEY EMPLOYEES, CALGARY. 


An Order in Council, dated May 4, and 
gazetted May 15, revokes the Order in 
Council making this schedule binding (L.G., 
Dec., 1940, p. 1314). 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of governr 
ment supples and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance, with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the 
Dominion Government’s Fair Wages Policy 
is given in the Lasour GazeTTe for July, 
1946, p. 9382. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During May 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of May the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 114 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 


undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 64 
construction contracts were awarded by 
the various Government departments. 
Particulars of these contracts appear in 
the accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more 
than 8 per day and 44 per week, provide 
that “where, by provincial legislation, or 
by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are 
less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work except 
in cases of emergency as may be approved 
by the Minister of Labour and then only 
subject to the payment of overtime rates 
as specified by the Minister of Labour”, 
and also specify that the rates of wages 
set out therein are “minimum rates only” 
and that “nothing herein contained shall 
be considered as exempting contractors 
from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed 
by provincial legislation”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


Department No. of Aggregate 
contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. . . 2%. 4,025 $11,205,923 .00 
Poste Office <6 16 11 92,072.84 
RAN IEP See oe ve Nave os 1 30,708.33 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in British Columbia, 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island in 1948 


Important changes with respect to labour relations made in British 
Columbia, Ontario and Prince Edward Island, included a revision of 
the B.C. Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, statutory pro- 
viston in Ontario for applying in the Province regulations similar to 
the Industrial Relations Act recently passed by the Dominion, and 
the amendment wn the P.E.I. Trade Union Act which prohibits a 
“closed shop” clause in a collective agreement and permits only 
autonomous unions to function in that Province. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The British Columbia Legislature, in 
session from March 2 to April 28, made 
important changes in the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, increased 
workmen’s compensation benefits and 
revised the statutes governing coal and 
metal mines. Other 1948 amendments dealt 
with hours of work, wages, shops, and 
apprenticeship. 


Collective Bargaining 
and Industrial Disputes 


Among the major changes made in the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1947, were those reducing the time- 
limits for conciliation proceedings and 
transferring the powers relating to con- 
ciliation and investigation, including 
authority to prosecute and supervise strike 
votes, from the Minister of Labour to 
the Labour Relations Board established 
under the 1947 Act. Changes were made, 
too, in the sections concerning bargaining 
by two or more employers, by an employer 
with two or more plants in B.C. and by 
a company with headquarters outside the 
Province. 

The tenure of office of members of the 
Board is now five years instead of during 
pleasure but the stipulation was added by 
the Legislature that any member may be 
dismissed for cause. The Minister is still 
charged with the general administration 
of the Act and retains the power to 
appoint an industrial inquiry commission. 
Sections providing for the appointment of 
referees to report to the Minister on 
complaints concerning unfair labour prac- 
tices were repealed. Where a strike or 
lockout is in progress, the Board may 
now order that any offer of settlement 
made by either side must be voted upon 
_ by the employers or workers concerned 
and may supervise the taking of the vote. 
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Also new is a provision empowering the 
Board to make regulations to govern 
supervision of the ballot which the Act 
requires to be taken before a strike or 
lockout. 

A section inserted in the Bill in passage 
permits the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to make regulations to allow the Province 
to co-operate with the Dominion or with 
other Provinces in dealing with labour 
relations in meat-packing and coal-mining. 
Such regulations may supersede the Act 
to the extent necessary to make them 
effective. 

Certain definitions are changed. 
“Employees’ organization” was struck out 
and replaced by “labour organization’, 
defined as any trade union or association 
of employees that has as one of its pur- 
poses the regulation of relations between 
employers and employees, but not a trade- 
union or association that is dominated or 
influenced by an employer. “Bargaining 
agent”, in the revised Act, means a labour 
organization that acts om behalf of 
employees in collective bargaining with 
their employer, and “bargaining authority” 
means a certified bargaining agent whose 
certification has not been revoked. 
“Dispute” is now defined in more general 
terms without the particulars which the 
original B.C. Act copied from the Dominion 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

The section declaring that no person is 
te lose his status as an employee by 
reason, only of his ceasing to work because 
of a lockout or strike is now restricted to 
a strike or lockout which is not contrary 
to the Act. 

Further, to the section prohibiting an 
employer changing wage-rates or other 
conditions of employment until after an 
agreement has been made or until the 
required conciliation proceedings have 
been gone through, has been added a 
clause enabling the Labour Relations Board 


tc make regulations of general or restricted 
- application authorizing an employer, under 
conditions the Board lays down, to in- 
crease or decrease rates or to alter 
conditions. 

New sections give the Labour Relations 
Board power to determine whether a 
person is an employee within the meaning 
of the Act and whether a labour organiza- 
tion is dominated by an employer. In 
each case, the Board’s decision is to be 
final. 

To the section concerning unfair labour 
practices are added new provisions includ- 
ing one requiring reinstatement after 
illegal dismissal and one governing the 
procedure to be taken in case of any such 
practice. An employer who illegally dis- 
charges a worker for union membership 
or activity is required to reinstate him 
and pay back wages from the time of 
discharge. If found guilty of such offence, 
the employer may be ordered by the 
Magistrate or Justice, in addition to any 
other penalty imposed, to pay to the 
worker the wages lost by reason of the 
dismissal. 

The Labour Relations Board may inquire 
into any complaint that an employer, 
labour organization, or person acting on 
behalf of either is committing an unfair 
labour practice, and may notify the person 
complained against of the time and place 
of the inquiry. If the complaint proves 
well-founded, the Board may order the 
practice to be stopped. Failure to obey 
such an order is an offence against the 
Act, and conviction for this offence is not 
to prevent prosecution for any offence 
committed by the doing of the prohibited 
act. 

A check-off of union fees from wages 
is to be made by an employer in accord- 
ance with a _ collective agreement on 
written assignment by .a worker but it is 
now stipulated that this requirement 
applies only whem the labour organization 
has been certified as the bargaining 
authority. 

To the provision permitting a craft 
union to be certified, where a majority 
of the particular group of workers are 
members of the union and the group is 
appropriate for collective bargaining, has 
been added the proviso that such negotia- 
tions by a craft union must, in the Board’s 
opinion, be in accordance with trade 
union practice. 

Where there are two or more employers 
in a unit claimed appropriate for bargain- 
ing by a labour organization, the amended 
Act requires that the unit be appropriate 
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in respect of all the employers and that 
a majority of the employers consent to 
the procedure, not as before that all the 
employers consent. 

As to the Board’s power to cancel 
certification when it is satisfied that the 
organization no. longer represents a 
majority of employees in the unit, the 
Legislature added a clause to the Bill to 
stipulate that 10 months must elapse 
before the certification may be cancelled. 
In case of an illegal strike, the Board may 
cancel the certification of the bargaining 
authority but must establish some _ pro- 
cedure to enable the employees and their 
employer to negotiate a settlement. 

Where an employer has plants in 
different parts of the Province, the Board 
may, if it considers that the circumstances 
warrant it, grant the application of all his 
employees in any trade and certify a single 
bargaining authority for all im the trade. 

An extra-provincial company for whose 
employees in British Columbia a bargain- 
ing authority has been certified, must 
appoint someone resident in the Province 
to negotiate with the bargaining authority 
and to conclude and sign an agreement 
on its behalf. Such an agreement is to be 
binding on the company, and failure to 
comply with this provision is an offence 
against the Act. 

As regards the time permitted for 
ecllective bargaining and conciliation pro- 
ceedings if negotiations fail, the period has 
been reduced to a maximum of 57 days 
unless the parties agree on an extension. 
Bargaining must begin within five days 
after notice 1s given, instead of within 10 
days, as previously, and if negotiations 
are unsuccessful for at least 10 days 
(previously, 15) the Labour Relations 
Board may appoint a Conciliation Officer 
who is now given 10 days (formerly, 14) 
or any longer period agreed upon by the 
parties or as the Board allows, to report 
his findings to the Board. A similar reduc- 
tion, from 14 to 10 days, has been made 
in the time in which the Conciliation 
Board must report to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. The times within which 
members of a Conciliation Board must 
be nominated by the parties and appointed 
by the Labour Relations Board were each 
reduced from seven to five days. Finally, 
before a strike or lockout may legally 
take place, seven days, not 14, must 
elapse after a vote on the acceptance or 
rejection of the report of a Conciliation 
Board has been reported to the Labour 
Relations Board. 
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The section disqualifying as a member 
of a Conciliation Board any person who 
has any pecuniary interest in the matters 
referred to the Board or who within six 
months has acted as legal adviser to either 
party is restricted to apply only to the 
Chairman of a board. No person who has 
acted as Conciliation Officer is to. be com- 
petent to give evidence regarding any 
ecmmunications received by him in that 
zapacity. 

Changes with respect to collective agree- 
ments were as follows:— 

The original Bull stated that if two 
months’ notice were given by either party, 
an agreement for a term of more than 
one year should be terminated at its next 
anniversary date. This provision was 
changed in passage through the Legisla- 
ture to read that, unless the parties at 
the time of making an agreement stipulate 
otherwise, either party may, after a long- 
term agreement has been in force for eight 
months, apply to the Board for leave to 
give notice of termination on the next 
anniversary date. If the Board consents 
and at least two months’ notice is given, 
the agreement will terminate on that date. 

Where a collective agreement does not 
contain a provision for final settlement, 
by arbitration or otherwise, of differences 
arising out of it, the Board must prescribe 
the procedure. Previously, this was to be 
done on application of any party. 

If a business is sold, leased or trans- 
ferred, a collective agreement in force is 
to continue to bind the purchaser, lessee 
or transferee as if it had been signed by 
him and the proceedings are to continue 
as if there had been no change. 

Failure of parties bound by an agree- 
ment to do what they are required to do 
by the agreement and not to do what 
they are required to refrain from doing, 
and refusal or neglect to sign or execute 
an agreement which has been reached by 
collective bargaining are declared offences 
against the Act. 

The provision is repealed which pro- 
hibited an action being brought under or 
by reason of a collective agreement unless 
it might be brought irrespective of the 
provisions of the Act. 

Where an organization is unincorporated, 
a summons or other Court process may be 
served on its secretary or any other officer. 

A section added by the Legislature 
requires the Labour Relations Board to 
report to the Minister before February 1 
of each year for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, the report to be laid before the 
Legislature if it is in session or at its 
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next meeting. The report must contain 
a statement of the Board’s proceedings, 
certifications of bargaining authorities, Con- 
ciation Boards appointed, strikes and 
lockouts, prosecutions and any other 
information requested by the Minister. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The scope of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act was extended to apply to 
industries or occupations not previously 
covered and certain benefits to depen- 
dants in fatal cases were increased. 

Higher benefits apply from May 1, 1948, 
whatever the date of the accident or 
disablement. The maximum amount pay- 
able for burial expenses is now $150, 
instead of $125, and compensation to a 
widow or invalid widower is raised from 
$40 to $50 a month, with an increase from 
$10 to $12.50 for each child. Further, the 
maximum limit of $80 a month is removed 
in cases where the dependants are: 
(1) consort and children; (2) orphans; 
(3) a dependent parent or parents together 
with either a consort without children or 
orphan children. 

The amount of subsistence allowance 
furnished to an injured workman under- 
going treatment away from home is 
raised from $2.50 to $3.50 a day and the 
Board is empowered to pay this amount 
to any injured workman receiving com- 
pensation regardless of the date on which 
he first became entitled to compensa- 
tion. This amendment was added by the 
Legislature. 

On the death of a workman or pensioner, 
any compensation owing to him. for not 
longer than three months may, at the 
discretion of the Board, be paid to the 
widow, invalid widower, or the person who 
takes charge of the funeral arrangements, 
free from debts of the deceased. 


The Board is now permitted to repay 
any other Workmen’s Compensation Board 
for compensation paid by it under arrange- 
ments made between them to avoid 
duplication of assessments where workmen 
are protected by the laws of two or more 
Provinces. 

The provision was deleted which required 
an undistributed accumulation of money, 
resulting from the payment of lesser 
sums to dependants residing outside the 
Dominion than to dependants of the same 
class in Canada, to be paid to dependent 
widows and children residing in Canada. 
Such amounts will now form part of the 


capitalized reserves provided for in the 
Act. 


Another minor amendment stipulates 
that where an accident is claimed to have 
occurred or, as before, has occurred, to a 
workman: in his employment the employer 
must within three days report all required 
particulars to the Board on the form 
prescribed. As regards accident preven- 
tion, the Board may arrange for illustrated 
lectures in regard to first-aid as well as 
industrial diseases and other related 
subjects. 


Now included under Part I of the Act 
are the following: assaying; diamond- 
drilling; oyster-cultivation; kelp-collection:; 
wholesaling; building-moving; steam- 
cleaning of buildings; installation of 
machinery or equipment; dredging; aerial 
testing or flying or demonstrating or aerial 
transportation and aerial advertising; peat- 
processing; automobile repairing, servicing, 
storage oor Selling; armature-winding; 
bridge operation, repairing or renovating; 


industrial testing; carpet or  linoleum- 
laying; silver or electro-plating; ice- 
harvesting; dance halls as a_ business; 


trade unions; steam baths; hospitals; 
chimney-cleaning or window-cleaning ser- 
vice; operation of sawdust or builders’ 
supply yards, or travelling wood-saw; 
operation of irrigation works; shipping; 
marine salvage; trucking; hauling; trans- 
fer; messenger service or delivery service; 


exterminating and fumigating service; 
funeral undertaking; blacksmithing; and 
non-industrial construction of buildings 


having a value of $2,500 or more. 


Coal Mines 


A new Coal-mines Regulation Act, 
effective June 1, 1948, was. enacted. 
Changes have been made in regard to 
minimum ages for certain employment, 
certificates of competency, ventilation, in- 
spection, hoisting, and other matters. 

The minimum age for employment 
underground in coal mines which since 
1937 has been 18 years is now lowered to 
17. A hoistman who operates an engine, 
windlass or gin used for conveying persons 
in a mine must now be 21, instead of 22 
years. Where material only is moved, the 
minimum age for hoisting is raised from 
16 to 17 years. j 

Hoistmen’s medical certificates are to be 
renewed once rather than twice a year, but 
a workman who has suffered an accident 
or illness that in the manager’s opinion 
might impair his efficiency must be re- 
examined and obtain a medical certificate 
before returning to work. 
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Persons unable to understand English or 
who, through ignorance, incompetence, or 
carelessness, might endanger the safety of 
workmen in the mine may not be 
appointed as boiler fireman, hoistman, 
trip-rider or windlassman or, as before, in 
the capacity of banksman, onsetter, signal- 
man, brakeman or switchman. 


As regards hours of employment under- 
ground, the limit of eight hours in any 
24 may be exceeded in ‘any emergency 
in order to avoid serious interference with 
the ordinary work of the mine”, as well 
as in case of accident. 


The owner or agent of every mine must 
notify the district Inspector in writing of 
the name and address of the overman and 
shiftboss as well as of the manager, as 
formerly. “Agent”, as defined in the Act, 
may be the general manager or other 
person who on behalf of the owner has 
charge of a mine. 


At a mine required to be under the 
control of a manager, no person may take 
part in the technical management of the 
operations unless he holds a first-class 
certificate or a degree in mining engineering 
from a university approved by the Chief 
Inspector. This does not preclude the 
employment of otherwise qualified persons 
in the engineering department. 

Where a manager is absent and the 
owner or agent cannot serve as manager, 
& mine may be operated for not more than 
21 days if the Inspector is notified. Form- 
erly, penalties were provided, subject to 
certain exceptions, for working a mine for 
more than 14 days without a manager. 

Mines with less than 30 workers may 
be operated without a manager unless the 
Chief Inspector directs otherwise, but the 
Act stipulates that in every case opera- 
tions underground must be in charge of a 
certificated overman, rather than of a 
certificated overman or shiftboss. 


As regards written examinations for 
certificates of competency, the Board of 
Examiners, in addition to the Chief or 
Senior Inspector as chairman, is to consist 
of two other Inspectors appointed by the 
Minister rather than one representative 
each of mine-owners and coal-miners. The 
Board is to prepare and mark all exam- 
ination papers. Formerly, this was to be 
done by such persons as the Minister 
appointed for the purpose. 

Changes with regard to qualifications for 
certificates are as follows: For a first-class 
certificate as manager, three years’ prac- 
tical experience instead of four is required 
ot a candidate with a degree in mining 
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engineering. For a second-class certificate 
as overman and a third-class certificate as 
shiftboss, fireboss or shotlighter, the quali- 
fications are unchanged except that an 
alternative is added that if a candidate has 
a degree in mining engineering, three 
years’ practical experience is required in 
the former case and two years’ experience 
in the latter. 

With respect to coal-miners’ certificates, 
the new Act requires oral examinations to 
be conducted from time to time at places 
designated by the Board by a member of 
the Board assisted either by the district 
Inspector or the district mine-rescue in- 
structor. Under the earlier Act, such exam- 
inations were to be held at least one day 
in every 60-day period at each colliery 
designated by the Minister, and the Board 
consisted of the district Inspector and two 
appointed members representing mine- 
owners and coal-miners, the latter having 
jurisdiction in all districts of the Province. 

Provisional coal-miners’ certificates may 
be granted by the Inspector, as before, and 
a new section empowers the Board, upon 
conditions it considers necessary, to grant 
provisional certificates to experienced per- 
sons to act temporarily as overmen, fire- 
bosses, or shotlighters. 

A person not holding a certificate may, 
under permit, be employed at the working 
face under the supervision of a certificate- 
holder, if, in the Inspector’s opinion, safety 
would not be endangered and if the appli- 
cant is at least 18, with sufficient knowledge 
of English to understand working direc- 
tions and warnings and with such under- 
ground experience in any capacity as the 
Inspector considers necessary. Such per- 
mit, to be valid only in the district 
designated by the Inspector, is to remain 
in effect for a year unless cancelled by the 
Inspector or unless the holder qualifies 
sooner for a certificate. 

The site of an accident or serious injury 
is to be undisturbed until the Inspector 
has examined it or notified the manager 
that operations may be resumed. Pre- 
viously, it was stipulated that the place 
was to be left for three days or until 
examined by the Inspector. As before, 
however, this provision need not be com- 
plied with if it would seriously interfere 
with the general operation of the mine, 
provided the place has been examined by 
a worker on behalf of the miners. Notice 
of a death following an injury is to be 
sent to the Chief Inspector as well as to 
the district Inspector. 

As regards ventilation, all persons are 
to be immediately withdrawn from a mine 
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if the main ventilating-fan is stopped, 
other than momentarily, and no person 
may be re-admitted except to repair the 
fan until it is again im use or adequate 
ventilation secured by other means and 
the underground workings have been 
reported by a certificated person to be 
safe. Where a mechanical contrivance for 
ventilation is used, adequate means of 
reversing the air-current must be ready for 
immediate operation. 


Not less than 200 cubic feet of pure air 
per minute for each person or animal 
employed, or as much more as the 
Inspector may direct, is now considered an 
adequate supply. In the earlier Act this 
was stated to be at least 100 cubic feet 
for each person and 300 cubic feet for each 
animal. Air measurements must be taken 
within 300 cubic feet from the first normal 
working-place in each split intake and, if 
the Inspector so decides, at the last 
working-place on the return end of the 
split. All doors used in ventilation must 
be adjusted so as to close automatically. 
Worked-out or abandoned parts of a mine 
in operation must, if practicable, be kept 
free of dangerous gases or water, or the 
Inspector must be notified immediately. 

Stricter requirements are laid down with 
regard to the inspection of mine workings. 
In every mine a person who holds a 
certificate as fireboss must, within three 
hours before the beginning of each shift 
or within such shorter period as the 
Inspector directs, inspect that part of the 
mine and the roadways leading to it 
through which persons have to pass. All 
parts of the mine in which men are work- 
ing must be inspected at least twice in 
each eight-hour shift, once in the first half 
and once in the second. In the case of 
any working-place the interval between 
inspections is to be at least an hour. The 
earlier Act required a mine in which 
inflammable gas had not been found 
within 12 months to be inspected once 
in 24 hours, and, where gas had been 
found within 12 months, once in 24 hours 
if one shift of workmen was employed and 
once in 12 hours if there were two shifts. 

Other rules concern explosives, blasting, 
magazines, lamps and lights, shafts and 
roadways, machinery and haulage, timber- 
ing, working-face, precautions against coal 
dust, coal-stripping operations, electrical 
installation, ete. 

A new rule requires telephonic communi- 
cation to be provided’ in a mine in which 
more than 30 men are employed under- 
ground at one time, as follows: (1) between 
the top and bottom of the shaft if more 


than 100 feet deep; (2) between the engine- 
room and terminals of every slope or 
incline, the length of which exceeds 500 
feet; (3) between the ends of every 
haulage-road more than 2.000 feet long. 

‘New provisions were added with respect 
to hoisting ropes. As under the Ontario 
Mining Act, the history of a rope is to 
be recorded in a “rope record book” and 
at intervals of not more than six months 
a piece of the rope must be sent to a 
laboratory for testing. At least once in 
every month the safety-clutches of every 
cage or shaft-conveyance must be tested 
by either detaching the rope and _ per- 
mitting the clutches to grip the guides or 
by some other approved method If they 
fail to act satisfactorily, the conveyance 
must not be used until the failure has been 
remedied. When men are being lowered 
or hoisted, the load attached to the rope 
must not exceed 85 per cent of the 
maximum load allowable when: the rope is 
used for other purposes. 

A new provision enables the Chief 
Inspector to exempt from the requirement 
that suitable accommodation, be provided 
fer washing and for drying and changing 
clothes a mine where the coal reserves 
have not been sufficiently proved. 

As before, special rules must be estab- 
lished to ensure safety, but only at a 
mine where more than 30 are employed. 
Such rules may not conflict’ with ‘any 
provisions of the Act and are to be 
observed as if they were part of the Act. 

In addition to providing for Inspectors 
whose duties are prescribed by the Chief 
Inspector, the new Act provides for the 
appointment of persons who are to inspect 
only electrical and mechanical equipment, 
respectively. Duties and qualifications of 
Electrical and Mechanical Inspectors are 
to be prescribed by the Chief Inspector. 
The Inspector is to visit every mine within 
his jurisdiction once a month or “as often 
as his duties permit or existing circum- 
stances require” instead of making the 
monthly inspection required in the repealed 
statute. 

New provisions declare the owner, agent 
aud manager responsible for compliance 
with the Act or regulations. Every over- 
man, shiftboss, fireboss, and department 
head must take all necessary precautions 
to enforce the rules and to ensure their 
observance by the workmen under his 
direction. 

If any person is found guilty of an 
offence against the Act, the owner, agent 
or manager on summary conviction is each 
to be deemed guilty of the offence, but 


it will be a defence if he proves that he 
has taken all reasonable steps to prevent 
the commission of the offence. 

The owner or agent is not to be deemed 
guilty if he proves that he did not ordinr 
arily take part in the management of the 
mine and had not done so in respect of 
the matter in question, that he had made 
all financial and other provision to enable 
the manager to conduct operations, and 
that the offence was committed without 
his knowledge, consent or connivance. 


Metal Mines 


Also to come into effect on June 1, the 
revised Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Act was adopted. The following is a 
resumé of the principal changes with 
respect to minimum age, knowledge of 
English, medical examination, inspection, 
sanitation, ventilation and first-aid. 

The revised rules with respect to 
explosives, fire-protection, hoist-construc- 
tion and hoisting operations, shaft-equip- 


ment and operations, haulage, ladders, 
protection from machinery and _ other 
matters are generally similar to those 


enacted in the Ontario Mining Act, below. 

As in coal mines, the minimum age 
for operating a hoisting-engine was lowered 
from 22 to 21 years. No person under 18 
is permitted to operate machinery except 
under the direct supervision of an experi- 
enced operator or to operate a power- 
driven crane. 

By a similar amendment to that in the 
Coal-mines Act a hoistman. must before 
returning to work after an accident or 
illness be re-examined and have his 
medical certificate renewed. A record of 
all medical certificates must be kept on 
file by the person in charge of the mining 
operations and must be open to examina- 
tion by the Inspector. - 

‘During passage through the Legislature, 
17 out of 20 amendments proposed by 
Opposition members were rejected. One 
of those rejected would have required all 
persons working underground in metal 
mines to understand working directions 
and warnings in English, and another 
would have provided for certificates of 
competency for all engaged in a super- 
visory capacity as required in coal mines. 

The Act now prohibits the employment 
of any person “in a supervisory capacity” 
unless he is able to give and receive orders 
in English. -Previously, this prohibition 
was confined to the employment of a 
foreman or shiftboss in. supervising the 
work of other men underground. In future, 
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no person is to be granted a provisional 
or permanent blasting certificate unless he 
is able to give and receive orders in 
English. 

There is little change with respect to 
the yearly medical examinations required 
for workers in metal mines except that 
the onus is placed on the employer to 


cause each workman to be examined. A’ 


worker whose employment is terminated 
because of a respiratory disease is entitled 
to a week’s wages in lieu of notice. 

A new section was inserted similar to 
that in the Coal-mines Act requiring 
workers in a metal mine where more than 
25 are employed to appoint from time to 
time one or more of their number to 
inspect at least once a week as many of 
the working-places in the mine and plant 
as they see fit and to report on the con- 
ditions found. A copy of the report is 
to be filed with the owner, agent or 
manager and in the office of the Inspector. 

Only employees in shifts and persons 
authorized by the manager may enter a 
mine and notice to this effect must be 
posted at all entrances. No persom unless 
authorized by the manager may enter any 
building or place where machinery or 
steam-boilers have been installed in a 
mine. Except for persons authorized to 
inspect or repair, no person may enter or 
leave a mine except by a recognized means 
of exit. Where required by an Inspector, 
a tally of persons going on and off shift 
may be adopted. No workman may be 
employed in any location at the surface 
where men are working overhead unless 
such measures for protection are taken as 
the nature of the work permits. 

Requirements with respect to dry-houses 
and sanitation were re-enacted with little 
change. Dry-houses where workers can 
wash themselves and dry and. change their 
clothes must be provided at the surface 
In every mining operation where more than 
10 are employed and must be kept clean, 
heated, lighted and well ventilated and 
equipped with suitable sanitary conveni- 
ences. A_ sufficient quantity of safe 
drinking-water within reasonable access of 
all workers with sanitary appliances for 
drinking must be provided both at surface 
and underground. 

As before, at least one good first-aid kit 
must be maintained at every mine but 
additional equipment according to the 
number employed is now required. 

Except where a mine is within five miles 
of a hospital and emergency transport is 
available, the owner of a mine with more 
than 50 workers must maintain a fully 
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equipped first-aid room. Also, where there 
are more than 50 workers, an attendant 
qualified to give first-aid must be available 
during working hours. 

Where in the Inspector’s opinion, the 
depth and extent of the underground 
workings or the extent of the surface works 
are such as to require immediate attention 
in case of injury, suitable underground and 
surface stations must be maintained, each 
containing a stretcher and first-aid box 
approved by the Inspector and a card with 
directions for treatment of gassing and 
electric shock. The manager must in 
writing appoint one attendant to be respon- 
sible for the upkeep of the appliances pro- 
vided both om surface and underground. 

Where one first-aid attendant is inade- 
quate, the Inspector may order as many 
workmen as he considers necessary to be 
trained in rendering first-aid. 

Where the main ventilating system in 
a& mine is shut down for more than four 
hours, ventilation must be restored at least 
four hours before any person enters. 
Where an inflow of noxious gas occurs, 
auxiliary ventilation must be maintained 
continuously and after a break no person 
may enter the workings until four hours 
after auxiliary ventilation has been 
restored, and the workings have been 
pronounced safe by a competent person. 


Hours of Work 


Minor changes were made in the Hours 
of Work Act. 

The Board of Industrial Relations may 
now determine at any time, instead of in 
case of dispute, whether or not a person 
is employed in a supervisory, managerial 
or confidential capacity so as to exempt 
him from the hours limits of the Act. 

The Act now states that, in special cases 
where the eight and 44-hour limits cannot 
be applied, agreements between employers’ 
and workers’ organizations or representa- 
tives concerning the weekly hours, as well 
as the daily limit, may be given the force 
cf regulations, if confirmed by the Board. 

Another amendment requires the 
employer to record the occupation of a 


worker rather than his nationality, as 
previously. 
Wages 


The section of the Female Minimum 
Wage Act authorizing the Board to grant 
licences fixing a reduced minimum wage 
for inexperienced workers over 18 years of 
age, other than apprentices, was amended 
to strike out “over 18 years of age”. 


Under the Male Minimum Wage Act 
the Board may elect from among its 
members a Vice-Chairman who is to have 
all the powers of the Chairman when the 
latter is absent. 

An amendment in both Acts similar to 
that in the Hours of Work Act requires a 


worker’s occupation rather than his 
nationality to be stated in employers’ 
records. 


Amendments in the Semi-monthly Pay- 
ment of Wages Act define “wage” or 
“wages” to include any compensation for 
lebour or services measured by time, piece 
or otherwise, and increase the wage-limit 
of the workers within the scope of the 
Act who have a yearly contract from 
$2,000 to $4,000 a year, provided the con- 
tract is in writing. 


Apprenticeship 


By an amendment in the Apprenticeship 
Act, persons under 21 may be employed 
at specialized or repetitive work in any 
designated trade where the Minister con- 
siders it expedient, without entering into 
a contract of apprenticeship. This section 
of the Act, under which the Minister may 
permit employment without an apprentice- 
ship contract under such conditions as he 
deems desirable, formerly applied only to 
war industry. 


Shops 


By an amendment extending the defini- 
tion of “shop” in Part II of the Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act, 
barbers’ and hairdressers’ shops and shge- 
shine stands, as well as wholesale and 
retail stores, must observe a weekly holi- 
day in accordance with a municipal by-law. 


Hospital Insurance 


The Hospital Insurance Act, when 
proclaimed in effect, will provide for a 
compulsory contributory hospital insurance 
plan for every resident of the Province. 
Details of the plan are to be determined 
by regulations but the Act sets a maximum 
contribution of $33 per family per year, 
covering parents and all children up to 16. 

Only three groups are exempted: those 
already under a private plan which provides 
comparable benefits, residents of an area 
where provision of hospital services is not 
practical, and Christian Scientists. 

Every person of 16 years and over who 
has resided in the Province for six: months 
and is supporting himself must pay the 
insurance premium for himself or on behalf 
of his dependants. Employers may be 
required to pay premiums on behalf of 


their employees and deduct the amounts 
from wages. 

Premiums are to be paid by the Govern- 
ment for old age pensioners and persons 
receiving mothers’ allowances or social 
assistance. 


Miscellaneous 


Under amendments made in the Elec- 
trical Energy Inspection Act, which is 
declared not to apply to mines or metal- 
lurgical works, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is now authorized to prohibit any 
person carrying on business as an electrical 
contractor unless he has a certificate of 
competency. Minor additions or repairs 
to existing installations are excluded from 
the prohibition. 

Regulations may lay down qualifications 
required of applicants, empower Inspectors 
to grant such certificates, and provide for ° 
a right of appeal to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in case of a refusal to 
grant, suspension or cancellation of a 
certificate. 

“Blectrical contractor” is to include any 
person, not the workman of a contractor, 
and any utility corporation that installs 
electrical equipment for another person. 

Where there is no efficient electrical 
inspection in a municipality, the Chief 
Inspector may, by agreement with the 
municipality, appoint a fully qualified 
person and in such case may charge and 
collect the fees set out in the regulations. 

An amendment in the Mechanics’ Lien 
Act provides that a contractor or sub- 
contractor must hold in trust all sums 
received by him om account of the con- 
tract price, and until all labourers, sub- 
contractors or other persons are paid for 
work done or material supplied and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board is paid 
any assessment, he must not appropriate 
any part of such sums to his own use. 

In an action or proceedings to enforce 
a lien under the Woodmen’s Lien for 
Wages Act, no fees are payable to any 
Judge or other officer, except that a 
plaintiff in filing his statement of claim 
must pay in stamps one dollar on every 
$100, or part of $100, of the amount of 
his claim up to $1,000. 


Bill Not Passed 


Defeated on second reading, a Private 
Member’s Bill to amend the Trade-Unions 
Act would have forbidden an application 
to a Court for an injunction in a labour 
dispute except with the consent of the 
Minister of Labour. 
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ONTARIO 


The Ontario Legislature, which met on 
March 3 and adjourned on April 16, made 
provision for applying, on Proclamation, 
to all industry in Ontario which is not 
subject to federal jurisdiction, regulations 
similar to the legislation on industrial 
relations which was presented to the 
Dominion Parliament in 1947 and passed 
in 1948; stipulated that, in future, all 
dangerous parts of machinery in factories 
must be securely guarded; revised 
the Mining Act to impose higher safety 
standards, particularly in respect to hoist- 
ing apparatus; and empowered municipali- 
ties to fix closing hours of gasoline service 
stations and to authorize certain stations 
to remain open after the ordinary closing 
hour. Shght changes were also made in 
the laws dealing with workmen’s com- 
pensation, industrial standards, apprentice- 
ship, fire-departments, policemen, voca- 
tional education, mothers’ allowances and 
old age pensions. 


Collective Bargaining 


The Labour Relations Act, which when 
proclaimed will replace the 1944 Labour 
Relations Board Act, will continue the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board and 
authorize the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to enact regulations to make 
applicable to relations between employers 
and employed, which are within provincial 
legislation, the provisions of any legisla- 
tion dealing with labour relations passed by 
the Parliament of Canada during the 
current session. 

The regulations may vary from the 
Dominion legislation only to the extent 
necessary to vest jurisdiction for their 
administration in the appropriate pro- 
vincial authorities, to provide for appeals 
from the decisions of the Ontario Board 
to the Dominion Board, and, pursuant to 
an agreement between the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario and the Minister of 
Labour for Canada, to authorize the 
appropriate Dominion and __ provincial 
authorities to exercise such powers as may 
be conferred by the regulations and the 
Dominion legislation, respectively, and to 
provide, for the purposes of administration, 
for the use by each of any employees of 
the other. 

The Act is not to apply to farming, 
domestic service in private homes, mem- 
bers of a police force within the meaning 
of the Police Act, members of a fire- 
department within the meaning of the 
Fire-Departments Act, nor to any muni- 
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cipal corporation, school board, or board 
or commission created by a municipal 
corporation under statutory authority 
unless such corporation, board. or commis- 
sion. has declared the Act to apply. 
Sections providing for the appointment 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board and 
prescribing its duties are similar to corre- 
sponding sections of the 1944 Act except 


that the Board is now to consist of a 


chairman, an alternate chairman, and not 
more than four other members instead of 
not more than six. The Board is to have 
the power to summon witnesses and to 
compel them to give evidence and to 
produce documents. 

Subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, the Board may make 
rules of procedure which are not incon- 
sistent with the regulations, and may 
provide for the taking of votes on the 
premises of employers during working 
hours. . 

A new section, similar to that in the 
Dominion legislation, stipulates that, sub- 
ject to such right of appeal as may be 
provided by the regulations, the Board’s 
decision is to be final in any question as 
to whether: a person is an employer or 
employee; an. association is an employers’ 
organization or a trade union; a collective 
agreement has been entered into and, if 
so, to determine its terms and the parties 
bound by it; a collective agreement is in 
effect; any party to an agreement has 
failed to bargain with the other for the 
conclusion, renewal or revision of an 
agreement; a group of employees. is a 
unit appropriate for collective bargaining; 
a worker belongs to a craft or technical 
group; or a person is a member in good 
standing of a trade union. The- Board 
may, however, reconsider and vary or 
revoke any decision. Pace as 

Another. new section gives authority . to 
the Board to make regulations prescribing 
the time within which anything authorized 
by the Act. must be done, excluding any 
employer or employee or any class. of 
employers or employees from any of. the 
regulations and, generally, for putting into 
effect.the purposes of the Act. re 

Where bargaining representatives were 
certified under the Labour Relations Board 
Act, the ‘trade union or employees’ organ- 
ization which petitioned for their certifica- 
tion is to be deemed to have been certified 
as bargaining agency as of the date of 
certification. Any proceedings pending 
under the 1944 Act are to continue. The 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act is 
repealed. 

A Private Member’s amending Bill, which 
failed on second reading, declared the 
right of employees to organize and to 
bargain collectively and defined and pro- 
vided penalties for ‘unfair labour prac- 
tices’ on the part of an employer, 
employer’s agent, or of an employee. 
Powers of the Labour Relations Board to 
make orders were broadened in accordance 
with new terms introduced into the Bill. 

In the matter of choosing a trade union 
as bargaining agency, the Bill provided 
that the Board might direct a secret ballot 
of all employees eligible to vote, and, on 
request of a trade union representing 25 
per cent of the employees, must order a 
vote to be taken. If, in such case, a 
majority of those eligible to vote actually 
voted, the majority of those voting would 
determine the bargaining agency. 

Other sections of the Bill provided for 
conciliation boards, for the reference of 
disputes to the Labour Relations Board 
by agreement between trade union and 
employer, for a check-off of union dues 
upon a worker’s written request, and, upon 
the request of a trade union representing 
a majority of employees in an appropriate 
bargaining unit, for the inclusion. of a 
maintenance-of-membership clause in a 
collective agreement. Another section 
provided for the appointment by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council of a 
controller to operate the plant of an 
employer who had wilfully disregarded or 
disobeyed an order of the Board. 

A proposal to amend the Rights of 
Labour Act, 1944, also failed. It would 
have prohibited an application to any 
court for an injunction in connection with 
a strike or lockout except with permission 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Board. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Expenses arising out of the establish- 
ment and operation of mine rescue stations 
as provided by the Mining Act are to be 
paid out of the Accident Fund, as a result 
of a 1948 amendment in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Another amendment requires notice of 
an accident to be given to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in all cases. Pre- 
viously notice was required only where 
compensation was payable out of the 
Accident Fund. 

As before, maximum compensation to all 
dependants in fatal cases, exclusive of 
burial expenses and the lump sum of $100, 
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remains at 66% per cent of the workman’s 
average earnings, and where the compensa- 
tion must be reduced in accordance with 
this stipulation, it is now provided that, 
from July 1, 1948, benefits to consort and 
children may not be reduced if they do 
not total more than $100 a month. 


Two Private Members’ Bills to amend 
the Act were defeated. One would have 
reduced the “waiting period” from seven 
to three days and increased the basis of 
compensation from 66% to 75 per cent of 
earnings. The second would have elim- 
inated the seven-day waiting period and 
increased the basis of compensation to 
100 per cent of earnings. It also pro- 
vided for annual X-ray examinations of 
workmen exposed to silica dust and, where 
any lung injury was discovered, for an 
examination every two months thereafter. 
Any disability suffered by any such work- 
man which could be attributed to silicosis 
was to be deemed to be due to silicosis, 
and any chronic lung disease was to be 
deemed an industrial disease arising out 
of his employment. 


Municipal Firemen 
and Policemen 


Similar amendments were made in the 
sections added to the Fire-Departments 
Act and the Police Act in 1947 governing 
collective bargaining and arbitration of 
disputes. One of these requires a request 
by a majority of either a permanent fire- 
department or a police force, that a 
municipal council negotiate with a bar- 
gaining committee of its members, to be 
made in writing. 

When a majority of the members of an 
arbitration board fail to agree, the chair- 
man’s decision is to be deemed the decision 
of the board. 

Provision is made for municipal expen- 
ditures in connection with an agreement 
or an award of an arbitration board. An 
agreement or award is to take effect on 
the first day of the fiscal period in which 
provision for such expenditures is made 
in the estimates of the municipal council 
unless another date is named in the agree- 
ment or award. Where an earlier date is 
named, any provisions involving expenses 
are to have effect from the first day of 
such fiscal period. 

Where a municipal council fails to 
bargain in good faith with a bargaining 
committee, on the written request of a 
majority of a fire-department or police 
force, or of their organization when not 
less than half of either class belong to an 
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organization, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may withhold any grant payable 
to the municipality out of provincial 
funds. When the municipal council pro- 
vides for the making of the expenditures 
involved, the withholding order may be 
revoked, subject to any conditions deemed 
advisable. 


Factories 


New safety requirements adapted from 
the British Factories Act are now con- 
tained in the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. 

It is now stated that where any mill- 
gearing, machinery, appliance, place, matter 
or thing, or part thereof, in a factory is 
dangerous to any person, it must be safely 
fenced or guarded, unless its position, con- 
struction or attachment assures protection. 
Where any dangerous machinery or its 
parts cannot be safely fenced, a safety 
device must be provided which automati- 
cally prevents any person operating the 
machinery from coming into contact with 
any dangerous part. Formerly, the Act 
stipulated that dangerous places and 
machinery were “as far as practicable” to 
be securely fenced, and made guarding or 
fencing compulsory only where it was 
required by regulation of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


Not more than one person is permitted 
to work within reach of any guillotine- 
knife, shears, press dies, in-running rolls 
or any similar device. 

The provision remains that, where an 
inspector has given written notice to an 
employer, no machinery other than steam 
engines may be cleaned while in motion. 

A new section gives municipalities power 
to determine times of closing of retail 
gasoline service stations, and by a change 
in the Industrial Standards Act, no con- 
ditions as to hours in these work-places 
may be determined under that Act. The 
“retail gasoline service industry”, as 
defined in the Industrial Standards Act, 
as amended, may be governed by a 
municipal early-closing by-law passed under 
the Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
which may require gasoline service 
stations, pumps and outlets to be closed 
during. the whole or any part of the year 
from 6 pm. to 7 am. on each day from 
Monday to Friday and from 6 p.m. on 
Saturday to 7 am. on Monday. The 
by-law, which may apply only in part of 
the municipality, may allow permits to be 
issued authorizing certain of these places 
to remain open during specified hours. 
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Industrial Standards 


The change in the Industrial Standards 
Act noted above which precludes the 
regulation of hours in the gasoline service 
industry under this Act still permits the 
regulation of wages. The industry is 
defined as the business of operating service 
stations, pumps or outlets where gasoline 
is offered for sale at retail and includes 
washing, waxing or oiling automotive 
vehicles, repairing or changing tires and 
other similar services, but does not include 
a gasoline outlet on an employer’s premises 
fer the fuelling of vehicles owned or 
operated by the employer. 

Hours provisions of any existing schedule 
for the industry are to be void after 
April 30, 1948, and such provisions may 
be revoked at an earlier date by by-law: 
A transitional section prohibits any prose- 
cution for violation of the hours provisions 
of a schedule except with the consent of 
the municipal council. 

Schedules modified in accordance with 
this change in the Act may be required 
by the Minister of Labour to be filed and 
published under the Regulations Act, 1944, 
and copies must be posted by every 
employer concerned. 


Apprenticeship 


Amendments in the Apprenticeship Act 
stipulate that “designated trade” covers 
not only the trade but a branch of any 
such trade. The Industry and Labour 
Board may, by regulation, define any 
designated trade and prescribe the period 
in each year to be spent by an apprentice 
in learning his trade. 


Mines 


A major revision of the Mining Act, the 
first since 1939, raises safety standards, 
particularly as regards mine-hoisting, and 
clarifies the Act by re-wording. Changes 
were made in the rules relating to care 
and use of explosives, electricity, signals, 
etc. An effort was made to standardize 
electrical terms. The Act which was 
described by the Chief Inspector of Mines 
as a “consolidation of best mining practice” 
was drawn up from suggestions of oper- 
ators, unions, mine equipment manufac- 
turers and the Provincial Mines Depart- 
ment. 

It is stipulated that provisions of Parts 
VIII and IX which deal with the operation 
of mines and with offences, penalties, etc., 
respectively, are not to apply to office- 
buildings, cook-houses, bunk-houses, recrea- 


tion centres, dwellings and grounds con- 
nected with them. Part VIII was re- 
enacted with important changes which are 
noted below. 


It is now expressly stated that a mine- 
owner must appoint a manager to be 
responsible for the direction of a mine 
or works, and the manager must appoint 
a suitable person to take over his duties 
in his absence. The owner or agent must 
provide the manager with every facility 
for carrying out the rules set out in the 
Act. Every workman must take ll 
necessary and reasonable steps to carry 
out his duties in accordance with the 
rules applicable to the work in which he 
is engaged. 

Every foreman and every hoistman, as 
well as deckman, cagetender or skiptender, 
must have an adequate knowledge of 
English. 

It is now provided that the minimum 
age of 18 for employment underground is 
also to apply at the working face of any 
open cut workings, pit or quarry. Above 
ground, no person under 16 may _ be 
employed. 

The prohibition of female employment 
in connection with a mine was re-worded 
to add to the exception of work in a 
technical, clerical or domestic capacity the 
words, ‘or such other capacity as requires 
the exercise of normal feminine skill or 
dexterity but does not involve strenuous 
physical effort.” 

With respect to hours, the only change 
is that the limit of eight hours in any 
consecutive 24 during which a workman 
may remain underground in any part of 
the Province without county organization 
now applies to any mine and not only to 
one where the number working in a shift 
is six or more. As before, a hoistman 
may work four hours extra when another 
is absent from duty, but the provision has 
been dropped which limited this overtime 
to 10 days. 


Medical Certificates—The provision 
requiring a hoistman to hold a medical 
certificate now states that the examination 
must be by a legally qualified doctor 
acceptable to the employer, and that the 
certificate must be in the prescribed form 
and must certify that the person examined 
is not subject to any infirmity, particu- 
larly with regard to sight, hearing or heart. 
The certificate must be kept on file by the 
employer and made available to the 
Inspector at his request. A record of the 
medical certificates of all hoistmen in a 
hoistroom must be kept posted, showing 
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names and the last certificate issued to 
each. 

“Dust exposure occupation” is now 
defined to include not only employment 
underground, or at the surface in ore or 
rock-crushing operations, but also at other 
places designated by the Chief Inspector 
at. the surface of a mine or in a pit or 
quarry. A holder of an endorsed certificate 
is required after completing 11 months’ 


employment in such an occupation to 
present himself for re-examination. If 
found free from tuberculosis of the 


respiratory organs, he must be granted a 
miner’s certificate. 


Hoisting —As before, men and materials 
may not be hoisted simultaneously in a 
bucket, cage or skip except when a person 
is needed to handle the load and unless 
the material is adequately secured. 

Except during shaft-sinking or shaft- 
inspection and maintenance operations, 
when the men employed are allowed to 
ascend and descend in buckets or skips, 
no person may go down or up in any 
shaft conveyance, unless it is in charge of 
a properly authorized cagetender or skip- 
tender or unless the cage or skip meets 
the requirements of the Act in construc- 
tion, safety catches, etc. The Act, however, 
again permits the Chief Inspector to give 
written permission for hoisting men without 
safety catches if he is satisfied that the 
equipment and conditions are such that a 
maximum of safety is provided. 

If the conveyance is not overcrowded, 
men are permitted to carry hand tools or 
equipment which are approved by the 
District Inspector and properly protected 
with guards. 

Except with respect to shaft-sinking, no 
person may enter, or work upon or under 
a shaft conveyance when the corresponding 
drum of the hoist is unclutched, unless 
such conveyance is first secured in posi- 
tion by chairing or blocking. 

The maximum loads of both men and 
materials which may be carried in any 
shaft conveyance must be certified by the 
District Inspector before the mine owner 
or manager may permit men to be carried. 
The inspector must be satisfied that the 
hoisting installation and signalling equip- 
ment meet the requirements of the Act. 

Safety catches on cages or skips are 
governed by revised rules. They must be 
of sufficient strength to hold the shaft 
conveyance with its maximum load at any 
point in the shaft, and of a type approved 
by the Chief Inspector, after such tests 
as the Chief Inspector may require. A 
report of the tests and drawings of the 
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catches and mechanism must be sent in 
duplicate to the Chief Inspector. Before 
a shaft conveyance so equipped is first 
used, or 1s again put into use after altera- 
tions or repairs to safety catch mechanism 
have been made, a test under the same 
conditions must be made and the catches 
- and mechanisms found to function accord- 
‘ing to the requirements of the Mechanical 
Inspector. A permit for the use of the 
conveyance for hoisting and lowering men 
must be obtained from the District 
Inspector. A notation of such tests must 
be entered in the Hoisting Machinery 
Record Book and two copies of the report 
sent to the District Inspector. 

Safety appliances must be examined 
once a day, and at least once in every 
three months the safety catches of the 
cages must be tested. If they are found 
unsatisfactory, the cage or other shaft 
conveyance must not be used until the 
catches have been repaired and proved to 
act satisfactorily. If the Mechanical 
Inspector considers it necessary, he may 
order specific tests to be made. 

Every shaft and winze is required to be 
properly timbered and-the guides, guide 
attachments and shaft timber must be of 
such strength and _ suitably designed, 
installed and maintained so that the safety 
catches may grip the guides properly at 
any point in the shaft. 

Hoisting ropes are subject to stricter 
requirements. At least once in six months, 
a section not less than eight feet long must 
be cut off the lower end of the rope and 
sent for testing to the Ontario Cable 
Testing Laboratory. No hoisting rope 
may be used which has not been tested 
and certified. At least a daily examination 
of the rope is required, and at least once 
a month that part of the rope which is 
not on the hoist drum when the convey- 
ance is at its lowest stopping point must 
be examined. 

As regards inspection and the keeping 
of records a number of changes were made 
in the Act. The owner or manager of a 
mine where a hoist is in use must depute 
a competent person to inspect the shaft 
at least once a week, and at least once a 
month to examine thoroughly the guides, 
timber, walls and hoisting compartments 
generally. A shaft inspection book must 
be kept for each shaft and a report of 
every examination must be recorded by the 
person making the examination. Entries 
must be read and initialled every week by 
the person in charge of the maintenance 
of the shaft who also must note in the 
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book any dangerous condition reported and 
the action taken regarding it. 

A similar book, termed the electrical- 
hoisting-equipment record book, must be 
kept at a mine where an electric hoist 
is in use, and the required weekly exam- 
ination of hoist motor and_ control 
apparatus, electric safety devices and hoist- 
ing signalling equipment must be recorded, 
as above, as well as a notation made of 
any failure or accident to such equipment 
and the action taken regarding it. 


As previously, the Act requires the 
keeping of a hoistman’s log book at every 
shaft or winze hoist and entries to be made 
regarding working conditions, tests, stop- 
pages, etc., and of a rope record book 


containing a history of the hoisting rope 


and other required data. The provision 
requiring a record to be kept of examina- 
tions of ropes, hoisting equipment, safety 
apphances and of any defect or weakness 
discovered, has been amended to stipulate 
that such a book, now termed the Hoisting 
Machinery Record Book, must be kept at 
the mine for each hoist. 


Changes were made in the examinations 
required, and all examinations must be 
recorded. A notation must be made by 
the person in charge of the equipment of 
the action taken as a result of the report 
of any failure of accident to, correction 
or repairs to the hoist, hoisting rope, shaft 
conveyance or any other part of the hoist- 
ing, dumping or loading equipment. Any 
record book must be available to the 
inspector at all times. 


Fire Protecteon.—As regards fire protec- 
tion, general rules must be drawn up for 
use in case of fire underground, in any 
mine plant building which may endanger 
the mine entrance or in surface plant 
buildings. All persons concerned must be 


kept informed of their duties, and copies . 


of the rules or suitable excerpts or signs 
must be kept posted in prominent places. 
Suitable metal containers for inflammable 
refuse must be provided at all shaft 
stations, underground shops, lunch rooms, 
or enclosures for housing machinery, 
equipment or stores. Such containers must 
be regularly emptied and the material 
suitably disposed of at the surface. All 
underground structures must be located 
and maintained so as to reduce the fire 
hazard to a minimum. 

No person may build a fire underground 
unless he has proper authority for so doing 
and only after the necessary fire-fighting 
equipment has been provided. The amount 
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of volatile inflammable liquid kept under- 
ground must not exceed requirements for 
the current day’s work. 

No person may smoke, use open-flame 
lamps, matches, etc., in any area designated 
by the Chief Inspector as a fire hazard 
area, except with his written permission 
and under such conditions as he may deem 
proper. The owner or manager must 
maintain suitable warning signs in such an 
area. 

Where dangerous concentrations of 
inflammable gas have been found to exist 
in any mine workings, the area must 
immediately be considered as a fire hazard 
area and every precaution taken to prevent 
the gas from igniting. 

Suitable fire-fighting equipment must be 
provided at every shaft and winze station 
underground and in or about every plant 
building. It must be inspected each month 
and a report made in writing to the 


manager. 
A new section provides that all plant 
buildings where men are _ regularly 


employed, except those used for explo- 
sives, must have, in addition to the main 
entrance, adequate auxiliary exits which 
must be ready for use in case of fire. 
Where the Chief Inspector recommends 
to the Minister that a connection between 
mines be made and equipped as a refuge 


station, a committee, consisting of a rep- 


resentative of each of the mining com- 
panies concerned and a mining engineer 
recommended by the Chief Inspector as 
chairman, is to be appointed to investigate 
the matter. 

No internal combustion engine may be 
installed or operated in a pit or quarry 
declared unsafe by the Inspector, or, unless 
with the Chief Inspector’s written permis- 
sion, in a shaft or adit or in a working 
connection with a shaft or adit. 

Sanitation—Changes were made with 
regard to sanitation. The Act now 
requires one sanitary convenience for every 
25 men or less on any shift of workers 
underground, and one sanitary convenience 
and one urinal for every 25 men or less 
on any shift employed on surface. Pre- 
viously, the requirements were one con- 
venience for every 25 persons where the 
number employed on a shift did not exceed 
100, and an additional convenience for 
every 50 persons thereafter. Where women 
are employed, one toilet for every 15 or 
less must be provided. These must have 
separate entrances from those furnished the 
men and must be clearly marked as to the 
sex for which they are provided. 


In any case where men are employed 
underground or in hot or dusty surface 
occupations, accommodation for drying 
and changing clothes, and supplies of warm 
and cold water, must be provided above 
ground near the mine entrance. Pre- 
viously, this was required only if more 
than 10 persons to each shift were ordin- 
arily employed below ground. 

A protective hat must be worn, not 
only by anyone employed underground but 
by any workman in any place in a pit or 
quarry designated by the Inspector. 

Where persons are employed under- 
ground there must be a system of checking 
in and out those underground. 

Gravel Pits and Quarries—Clay, sand 
and gravel pits and quarries are subject 
to stricter regulation. In such workings, 
under-mining is forbidden and where the 
thickness of the material exceeds 10 feet, 
the work must be done in terraces or at 
an angle to ensure safety, except where 
the material is excavated and loaded by 
mechanical equipment which does not 
expose the operator to danger or which 
does not necessitate working in a hazardous 
position at the toe of the face. No person 
may work near the pit wall until it has 
been found safe by the pit foreman. Men 
working on the pit wall must continually 
wear a life line, securely snubbed above 
the working place and under the super- 
vision of a snubtender or held taut by one 
or more fellow-workmen. No person may 
be hoisted or lowered by any hoist or 
derrick at a pit or quarry except with the 
Chief Inspector’s written permission and 
no person may ride on a conveyor or belt. 
Where a load is being hoisted or lowered, 
the signalman must clear the area. 
Adequate lighting, safe. footing and _ suffi- 
cient room must be provided for all work- 
men required to work about machinery. 

Metallurgical Works—As regards mills 
and metallurgical works, where persons may 
be endangered by splashing of molten 
material which is being transported by 
mechanical means in ladles or slag pots, 
efforts must. be made to ensure that such 
vessels are not filled above a point four 
inches from the top. If this limit is 
exceeded, the vessel must not be moved 
until all persons im the vicinity of the 
danger have been warned by the foreman. 
Workmen must use the shields and appli- 
ances provided at metallurgical works. 

For work in storage bins, the owner or 
manager must, when necessary, provide 
life lines, and workmen must wear them 
continually when the interests of safety 
demand it. 
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Stock piles of ore, limestone, coke, etc., 
must be inspected by some authorized 
person before anyone is allowed to work 
on them. Previously, a daily inspection 
was required. 

Mine Rescue Stations—‘Rescue station 
superintendent” is defined as a person 
designated by the Chief Inspector to take 
charge of a mine rescue station. Such 
person is to train rescue crews and super- 
visors in the use and maintenance of mine 
rescue equipment. In all rescue operations 
at any mine, the manager is responsible 
for the supervision and direction of all 
mini rescue crews, unless the Inspector 
directs otherwise. Where fire occurs and 
the services of mine rescue stations are 
required, the owner, manager or super- 
intendent must immediately notify the 
Rescue Station Superintendent and District 
Inspector. 

Inspection and Enforcement.—Ever y 
inspector is now required to make a report 
to the Minister, the Deputy Minister or 
the Chief Inspector, as required by the 
circumstances, of every examination and 
enquiry made by him during the year, and 
the Minister may direct him to make a 
special report regarding any condition or 
accident in or about a mine, 

An owner, agent or other person found 
guilty of an offence against the rules for 
the protection of workmen will incur a 
maximum fine of $1,000 or, im default of 
payment, imprisonment for not more than 
three months. Previously, provision was 
made for a minimum fine of $100 as well 
as for the maximum of $1,000 for an owner, 
agent, manager, superintendent or captain. 
Lesser penalties from $10 to $100 or 
imprisonment not exceeding one month 
applied to other persons. 


Vocational Education 


By amendments in the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, deemed to have been in effect 
from January 1, 1948, the courses of study 
provided by vocational schools are broad- 
ened to include pre-vocational courses, and 
the requirements for admission to voca- 
tional schools are clarified. 

Subject to the Minister’s approval, a 
board of education or high school board 
may establish a vocational school. Courses 
of study, which are subject to the Min- 
ister’s approval, are now to include pre- 
vocational courses. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the vocational school 
principal and with the approval of the 
advisory committee, a pupil who has 
successfully. completed Grade VII may be 
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admitted to pre-vocational classes, from 
which, after at least a year’s attendance, 
he may, upon the principal’s recommenda- 
tion and with the approval ofthe Director 
of Vocational Education, be transferred to 
another course of study in the school. 

An adult who satisfies the principal that 
he is competent to receive instruction may, 
without regard to school standing, enroll in 
special full-time or part-time day courses, 
or in evening courses. Except with the 
Minister’s consent, pupils enrolled in full- 
time day courses may not be admitted to 
evening courses. 

The provisions concerning provincial 
technical schools were amended. Such a 
school is now to be known as a “provincial 
technical institute” if it provides instruc- 
tion in one branch of industry, and a 
“provincial polytechnical institute” if in 
more than one branch. 

For each institute, the Minister is to 
appoint a board and advisory committee, 
and, for each polytechnical institute, a 
board, advisory council, and advisory com- 
mittee for each branch of industry in 
which training is given. The composition 
and appointment of these bodies as well 
as the courses of study, admission require- 
ments and similar matters are to be deter- 
mined by regulations of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

The Minister may determine the school 
terms and prescribe courses, subjects, texts 
and reference books. 


Public Welfare 


The Welfare Units Act, 1948, provides 
for welfare units to replace local boards 
in dealing with welfare matters such as old 
age pensions and mothers’ allowances. 
Consequential changes were made in the 
Mothers’ Allowances and Old Age Pensions 
Acts. 

Such units, each comprising a munici- 
pality, may be established by by-law of a 
municipal council with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Provi- 
sion is made for a unit for the unorganized 
territory in any territorial district and for 
a@ municipal council in a territorial district 
to become part of a district unit. Fifty 
per cent of administrative costs are to be 
paid by the Provincial Government. 

For each municipal unit, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, with the consent of 
the municipal council, may appoint a 
public welfare administrator and the 
necessary staff. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations governing the establish- 
ment of units and designating the matters 


to be administered, and concerning such 
other matters as the qualifications, powers 
and duties of administrators, the manner 
of computing administration costs and the 
payment by the Province to the munici- 
pality, the keeping of records and the 
making of returns to the Minister of Public 
Welfare. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Act, as revised, 
to. come into force on Proclamation, no 
longer requires a beneficiary to be a British 
subject or the widow or wife of a British 
subject. Also omitted is the stipulation 
that a mother must be a fit and proper 
person to have the custody of her children. 


With these exceptions, conditions of 
eligibility to receive an allowance are 
unchanged. 


Where a mother is eligible for an allow- 
ance for her children, a new provision 
permits an allowance to be made with 
respect to her husband if he is permanently 
unemployable, until the youngest child 
becomes 16. 


Old Age Pensions 


Amendments in the Old Age Pensions 
Act which are also to come into effect on 
Proclamation include a provision for paying 
a pension to a trustee or person who is 
caring for a pensioner (in the latter case, 
if the pensioner consents), when he, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is using or 
likely to use his pension otherwise than 
for his own benefit, or is incapacitated or 
incapable of managing his affairs. 


Bills Not Passed 


Among the rejected Bills were four which 
sought to amend the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act. Two would have 
reduced maximum. weekly hours in indus- 
trial undertakings from 48 to 40 with no 
reduction in take-home pay, and have 
required payment at the rate of time and 
‘one-half for overtime after eight hours in 
one case and after eight and 40 hours in 
the other. In addition, the former Bull 
would have limited overtime to eight hours 
in a week and 100 hours in a year. It 
would also have increased the annual 
holiday with pay from one to two weeks. 

The two other Bills were concerned only 
with annual holidays. One would have 
provided for one week’s holiday after one 
year of employment and two weeks after 
two or more years. The fourth Bill would 
have made compulsory a paid holiday of 
two weeks. 


An Act to amend the Minimum Wage 
Act would have replaced the provision 
authorizing the payment of a wage lower 
than the minimum to handicapped workers 
by one forbidding an employer to pay an 
employee other tham an apprentice less 
than 75 cents an hour. 

A Bill to protect certain civil rights 
rejected at the 1947 session of the Legis- 
lature was re-introduced but again defeated. 
It would have guaranteed freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom of 
association and of peaceable assembly. 
Further, it would have prohibited discrim- 
ination, by reason of race, religion, colour 
or national origin, with respect to the right 
to obtain and retain employment, to engage 
in any occupation, to own or lease prop- 
erty, to obtain accommodation at hotels 
and other public places, to hold member- 
ship in any professional society or trade 
union and to obtain an education. For 
violation of these rights the Bill provided 
for penalties and for restraint by mjunc- 
tion. 

A similar Bill “respecting Fair Employ- 
ment Practices” was withdrawn. Adminis- 
tered by the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, it would have forbidden employers 
to show discrimination in advertisements 
or application forms for employment, to 
refuse to hire any person or to discharge 
any person because of race, colour, religion, 
national origin or ancestry. 


Housing 


An Act to stimulate the construction of 
low-cost housing enables the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to grant, advance or 
guarantee money to be used in the develop- 
ment of housing accommodation. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


During the Prince Edward Island legis- 
lative session from February 24 to March 
25, the law relating to trade unions was 
amended, and an Act passed to require 
inspection. of steam boilers. A new Towns 
Act was enacted and the Public Vehicle 
Act revised. 


Trade Unions 


Changes made in the Trade Union Act, 
1945, prohibit a “closed shop” clause in a 
collective agreement and define ‘“‘trade 
union” so as to exclude unions not licensed 
under the Act. The Provincial Secretary 
may grant a licence for any period he 
considers advisable and may revoke or 
cancel it at any time. A union applying 
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tor a licence must file a copy of its con- 
stitution and by-laws, together with a 
certified statement that it is an autonomous 
body, that none of its acts, deliberations 
or decisions are, directly or indirectly, con- 
trolled by any other person or group of 
persons and that all its members are 
employees within the meaning of the Act. 
“Employee” was amended to exclude non- 
residents of the Province. 

Any person who represents himself to 
be a member of, or who purports to act, 
directly or indirectly, on behalf or under 
the authority of a trade union, except for 
the purpose of complying with the pro- 
visions relating to filing of documents, 
during any period when the licence of the 
union is not in force, is liable on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding $100 for 
each offence and in default of payment to 
30 days’ imprisonment, 

A lockout, strike, or the taking of a 
strike vote is prohibited until all differ- 
ences which may arise or exist between 
an employer and his employees have been 
submitted to arbitration under the Arbitra- 
tion Act. The Crown is to be deemed to 
be a party to such arbitration. 

Employees of a national railway system 
are excluded from the operation of the Act. 


Steam Boilers 


The Steam Boiler Act applies to any 
vessel or structure in which steam _ is 
generated for power or heating and any 
vessel or other appliance in which steam, 
gas, air or liquid is contained under pres- 
sure, including pipes, apparatus and 
machinery attached to or connected with 
a boiler. The Act does not apply to 
portable boilers of 25 h.p. or under, which 
are used exclusively for farm purposes. 

Inspectors, including a Provincial Boiler 
Inspector, may be appointed to act under 
the direction of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. The Commission may employ a 
boiler insurance company or a company 
engaged in boiler inspection to inspect 
boilers during construction and to report 
within 14 days to the Provincial Boiler 
Inspector. No person may hold office as 
inspector who has any interest in the manu- 
facture or sale of steam boilers or 
machinery. 
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The Government, on recommendation of 


the Public Utilities Commission, may make 


regulations:—respecting the construction, 
repair, sale or exchange of boilers, specifi- 
cations for their construction, materials to 
be used and tests; for their inspection 
during construction, when repaired, sold or 
exchanged, and when installed in factories 
and power-houses and in places frequented 
by the public; for their periodical inspec- 
tion in such places; for the examination 
of persons operating them; and, generally, 
for carrying out the Act. 

Penalties are provided for violation of 
the Act or regulations and for obstructing 
an inspector. 


Drivers of Public Vehicles 


The revised Public Vehicle Act omits 
the provision which forbade the employ- 
ment for more than 10 hours in any 24- 
hour period, without an adequate rest, of 
a driver or operator of a vehicle trans- 
porting persons or goods for compensation. 
As formerly, such a driver must be 21 
years of age, of good character, and licensed 
under the Highway Traffic Act. A new 
section requires him to hold a licence from 
the Public Utilities Commission. 


Town By-laws 


The Town Act enables town councils 
to pass by-laws for:—early closing of shops, 
including barber shops and other places 
where services are supplied; licensing and 
regulating non-resident persons and firms 
and their agents who engage in any trade 
or employment in the town, including 
contractors, artisans, mechanics and 
common labourers; compelling the attend- 
ance at school of all children of school 
age, and regulating the presence of such 
children on the streets and in public 
buildings. Every male person, 21 years of 
age and over, who is employed in a town 
at the time of assessment or for two months 
during the assessment year, is liable for a 
poll tax, not exceeding $10 a year, to be 
fixed annually by a by-law which may 
exempt all persons over a_ stated age 
which is not to be less than 60 years. 


SELECTED DECISIONS OF UMPIRE 
UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Act. 


Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, 


designated CU-B, and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that employees dismissed for refus- 
ing to work as directed in accordance 
with the finding of an_ Arbitrator 
mutually satisfactory to employer and 
employees were discharged by reason of 
their own misconduct. CU.-B.161 (22 
November, 1946). 


MATERIAL FACTS OF THE CASE: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 46 
years, last employed as a metal finisher 
earning 80 cents an hour, was one of a 
group of employees of an automobile 
manufacturer who. were discharged from 
their employment on June 7, 1946, because 
they refused to work as directed. He filed 
claim for benefit on June 11 stating that 
he could not complete sixteen cars an hour 
with the number of men on the job and 
was dismissed along with approximately 
seventeen other men in the group. The 
employer confirmed the claimant’s state- 
ment. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the 
claim of this claimant and those of nine 
other claimants on the grounds that they 
were discharged from their employment 
by reason of their own misconduct and 
disqualified them under Section 43 (c) of 
the Act for a period of six weeks commenc- 
ing June 8, 1946. 


From this decision this claimant and nine 
others appealed to a Court of Referees on 
the grounds that they had been reinstated: 
without loss of seniority and that there- 
fore the disqualification under Section 
43 (c) of the Act should not apply to them. 

The employer was requested to furnish 
information as to the reasons for separation 
from work of these claimants and the 
following statement was received:— 


These men with six others worked as 
a group of final metal finishers in our 
body in white department and for some 
months have complained the standard 
time allowed to complete a body was 
too low and requested an adjustment. 
Their grievance eventually went to 
arbitration and the Umpire, after having 
an independent time study taken, ruled 


that the time should be increased by 
7 per cent. The previous time set had 
given each one hour to complete one 
body or for the group of eighteen men, 
eighteen jobs per hour. With the 7 per 
cent increase ruled by the Umpire, which 
is final and binding to both parties, it 
was established that eighteen men. should 
produce sixteen jobs per hour at normal 
working speed. This adjustment was 
made effective June 3 and for one week 
this group of men were given an oppor- 
tunity to adjust themselves. By Friday, 
June 7, the production from this group 
still remained at twelve jobs per hour 
which in turn was affecting other depart- 
ments throughout the plant. 

At’*3.30° p.m.) i\Wnday,* Jine 7;’-the 
Superintendent of our body department 
called this group of metal finishers 
together and informed them that if they 
did not agree to produce sixteen jobs 
per hour as had been directed by the 
Umpire it would be necessary for him 
to discharge them. They informed him 
they would not do that number and he 
issued the necessary removal notice and 
form No. 120. Due to this condition 
we found it necessary to reorganize the 
whole operation and as a result were 
able to keep our plant in operation. On 
Wednesday of the following week we 
received a request from our union to 
discuss these discharges. As a result of 
this meeting we agreed to re-employ 
these men on the understanding that they 
work as directed. This they agreed to 
do and on being re-engaged we placed 
them in various operations throughout 
the plant, but not as a group of final 
metal finishers. 


The employer stated further that the 
men had not been paid for the time they 
lost and that this matter could be ruled 
on only by the Arbitrator. The Arbi- 
trator, appointed by the Department of 
Labour of the Province, found that they 
were not entitled to wages for the time 
they were unemployed due to this dispute. 
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The claimant was represented before the 
Court of Referees by an official of the 
union to which he belonged and the Court, 
by a majority decision, upheld the decision 
of the Insurance Officer. 

The union appealed to the Umpire from 
the decision of the Court of Referees on 
the following grounds:— 


1. In the majority report there is no 
mention. of defective metal being sorted 
and kept out of production while the 
independent time study was being taken. 
This is a fact brought out at the Court 
and apparently not taken into considera- 
tion. 


2. After.the independent time study 
was made and metal previously held was 
sent to the production line the men 
involved found that it was impossible 
to produce the number of bodies 
requested by management under the 
standards of inspection then in force and 
so informed supervision. 

Our contention that there was no 
refusal on the part of the employees is 
further proven by the fact that at no 
time either before or since has the 
standard of production demanded by 
management been attained under the 
rigid standard of inspection then in 
force. 

3. The majority decision stresses the 
importance of the arbitration decision 
and states that it was mutually agreed 
that this decision should be final and 
binding. While in most cases we do 
accept the arbitrator’s decision as final, 
the Bargaining Committee, Local Union 
membership or employees concerned have 
never agreed that this decision should 
be binding especially in circumstances 
such as existed in this particular case 
after the facts pertaining to the metal 
used became known. 


4. Clause 32 of agreement between 
Local Union and the Company states in 
part “Seniority rights shall cease for any 
of the following reasons: Section (b) 
If the employee is discharged and such 
discharge is not reversed through griev- 
ance procedure.” 

As all the employees concerned were 
rehired without loss of seniority, it was 
an admission by management that 
discharge was unjust and therefore no 
misconduct (either within the meaning 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act; 
Section 43 (c) or otherwise) had been 
committed. 
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5. For the reasons as outlined above 
it was not a refusal on the part of 
employees to produce the number of 
bodies per hour demanded by manage- 
ment but rather a statement of physical 
inability made by men particularly skilled 
and with years of experience on this 
particular operation. 


DECISION: 


The Umpire’s decision was that this 
claim and those of the nine other claimants 
should be disallowed and the claimants 
disqualified for a period of six weeks and 
gave as his reasons:— 


From the evidence and submissions 
before me, the question to decide is 
whether the claimant was discharged for 
cause within the meaning of the Act. 


There was a dispute between the manage- 
ment and the men involved as to the 
number of jobs that should be turned out 
per hour. Acting within the terms of the 
contract between the Company and the 
union an Umpire or Arbitrator was 
appointed who was mutually satisfactory 
to the Company and the men. He made 
a study of the operation involved and 
came to certain definite conclusions. The 
men evidently were unable to comply with 
the findings of the Arbitrator and because 
of this were warned and subsequently, upon 
their refusal to do the work as requested, 
were discharged from their employment. 

The decision of the Arbitrator in this 
case cannot be ignored because he was the 
one who made a study of the problems 
involved in the dispute and who was 
chosen by both parties on account of his 
special qualifications in the matter. It had 
been agreed both by the Company and the 
men that his decision would be final and 
binding. Had the grievance of the men 
been. justified in the eyes of the Arbitrator 
at the time of their discharge he would 
have allowed them pay for such time as 
they were unemployed. This request was 
refused the men by the Arbitrator. 

The facts of the case, having been care- 
fully considered by an arbitrator, an official 
of the Provincial Government and also 
having been carefully considered by a 
Court of Referees, I cannot see any good 
reasons for disturbing the decision 
arrived at. 


Held that a claimant voluntarily leaving 
his employment in anticipation of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
is subject to disqualification for so long 
as the stoppage of work continues. 


CU.-B.157 (21 November, 1946). 


MATERIAL FACTS OF THE CASE: 


The claimant, a single man, aged 37 
years, registered for work as a radial drill 
operator, his secondary occupation being 
stationary engineer and his pre-war occu- 
pation being a fitter, was last employed by 
a wire and cable company receiving 65 
cents an hour as a stationary engineer from 
May 10, 1945 to July 8, 1946, when he lost 
his employment by reason of a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute. 

He filed claim for benefit on July 16, 
1946, stating that he had left his employ- 
ment voluntarily because a “general strike” 
was called and he could not afford to wait 
until the “strike” was over. He stated 
further that he was not a member of the 
union involved in the dispute, and had not 
contributed funds to finance the stoppage 
of work. 

The employer stated :— 

This man left us on July 10, but as 
our plant was closed July 9 by a strike 
he worked until July 8 and we are unable 
to supply the necessary information. 


The Insurance Officer disallowed the 
claim under Section 43 (a) of the Act on 
the grounds that he had lost his employ- 
ment because of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute and disqualified the 
claimant for so long as the stoppage of 
work continued. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the grounds that 
he had given notice to his employer on 
July 2. The Court, by am unanimous 
decision, reduced the period of disqualifica- 
tion, to three weeks commencing July 8, 
1946, on the following grounds:— 

The claimant states that hig reason for 

leaving his employment was due to a 


strike being called and it would seem 
that he had received some advance in- 
formation regarding this eventuality 
when giving his notice on July 2, 1946. 
In the opinion of the Court under these 
circumstances we feel that the issue is 
one of voluntarily leaving without just 
cause and in all the circumstances of the 
case the maximum penalty of disqualifi- 
cation should not be imposed. 


~The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DECISION : 


The Umpire’s decision was that the 
claim should be disallowed and _ the 
claimant disqualified for so long as the 
stoppage of work continued and gave as 
his reasons :— 

From the facts and submissions made 
the question for me to decide is whether 
the claimant voluntarily left his employ- 
ment or whether he left his employment 
because of an imminent stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute. 


It can. be assumed with a reasonable 
amount of assurance that had there been 
no labour dispute or prospect of such the 
claimant would have continued in his 
employment. It is the prospect of the 
dispute and cessation of work at the 
factory which prompted the claimant to 
“Voluntarily”. leave his employment and 
then make application for benefit. Such 
separatiom from employment can hardly be 
designated as voluntary within the meaning 
of the Act. It was brought about solely 
by the expected cessation of work due to 
a labour dispute at the factory. 

Under the circumstances, it is my opinion 
that the claimant lost his employment by 
reason. of a labour dispute. Such being 
the case the penalties imposed automati- 
cally follow and must be in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act as stated 
in Section 43 (a), namely, for so long as 
the stoppage of work continued. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STATISTICS, 


MAY, 1948 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports that during May, 1948, 42,257 
claims for unemployment insurance benefit 
were filed at local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, compared 
with 59,265 during April and 36,199 in May, 


1947. These totals include revised claims 
numbering 8,640 in May, 10,302 in April, 
1948, and 8,596 during May last year. A 
revised claim is registered (either on the 





*See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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initiative of the claimant or of an officer 
of the Commission) whenever circum- 
stances arise necessitating the reconsidera- 
tion of an existing claim. Thus, the 
number of revised claims in a period need 
bear no relation to employment or unem- 
ployment levels. Initial and renewal 
claims, however, are registered on the 
initiative of the claimant who, in almost 
every case, has been recently separated 
from his employment. In May, 1948, initial 
and renewal claims totalled 33,617 as against 
48,963 in April and 27,603 m May, 1947. 

Ordinary claims on the live unemploy- 
ment register at May 31 numbered 70,993 
(47,665 males and 23,328 females) compared 
with 105,441 (78,267 males and 27,174 
females) at April 30 and 59,410 (40,164 
males and 19,246 females) at May 31, 1947. 
In addition, there were 5,593 (4,568 males 
and 1,025 females) other claims on the 
live unemployment register at May 31, as 
against 6,347 (5,303 males and 1,044 
females) at April 30, 1948, and 3,264 (2,800 
males and 464 females) on May 31 last 
year. “Other claims” are largely short- 
time claims, that is, those filed by claimants 
whose place of employment has been put 
on short-time. 

Claimants on the lve unemployment 
register at May 31 are classified in Table 
E-6, according to the number of days they 
have been continuously on the register 
since the last initial or renewal claim was 
filed. For this purpose an initial claim 
that immediately follows the termination 
of a claimant’s preceding benefit year is 
ignored. The proportion of claimants in 
the various categories is substantially 
unchanged compared with those at the end 
of April: 

A total of 48,504 claims (including 542 
special requests not granted and 1,039 
referred to courts of referees) was disposed 
of during May. Special requests are 
revised claims arising out of requests for 
ante-dating, extension of the two-year 


National Employment 
Committee Meeting 


Problems connected with providing 
sufficient agricultural workers were under 
discussion at a recent meeting of 
the National Employment Committee in 
Ottawa. The problem of agricultural 
supply, in a generally favourable employ- 
ment picture, prompted members of the 
Committee to ask for a report on whether 
or not there actually was a loss of crops 
due to insufficient agricultural labour. It 
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period and dependency rate of benefit. Of 
the remaining 46,923 cases, in which entitle- 
ment to benefit was the main question, 
31,625 were considered entitled to benefit 
and 15,298 not entitled to benefit. 

Chief reasons given by adjudicating 
officers for considering claimants not 
entitled to benefit were: “insufficient con- 
tributions while in insurable employment” 
6,311 cases, “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” 2,914 cases, “refused 
an offer of suitable work and neglected an 
opportunity to work” 2,297 cases, “not 
unemployed” 1,870 cases. 

During May, 1948, 107,347 persons 
received one or more benefit payments 
amounting to $3,666,566 for 1,887,287 com- 
pensated days of unemployment compared 
with 139,477 persons who were paid 
$5,178,519 for 2,631,964 compensated unem- 
ployed days in April and 83,982 persons 
paid $3,072,952 for 1,584,428 compensated 
days in May, 1947. The average duration 
of the unemployment compensated was, 
then, 17-6 days in May, 18-9 days in April 
and 18:9 days in May last year. The 
average amount of benefit paid per 
beneficiary was $34.16 in May, 1948, $37.13 
in April and $36.59 in May, 1947. The 
average amount of benefit paid per com- 
pensated day of unemployment was $1.94 
in May, $1.97 in April and $1.94 in May 
last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending May 31, 1948, showed 
2,851,166 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1948. 

As at May 31, 1948, 205,058 employers 
were registered. This shows an increase of 
15,359 over March 31, 1948, and this is due 
to administrative changes whereby seasonal 
employers are now included. 


was pointed out that even though agri- 
cultural workers are being brought into 
the country, there is a constant movement 
of workers from agriculture into other 
fields of activity. y 

The Committee also discussed a plan 
for increasing assistance in rehabilitating 
ex-prisoners who require employment. The 
plan is designed to assist such persons in 
obtaining and holding suitable employ- 


ment. As, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, suitable employment is essential 
tc the rehabilitation of such men and 
women, it was recommended that the plan 
be tried out on an experimental basis. 

Assistance to persons released from 
sanatoria in obtaining employment was 
also considered and emphasis was laid on 
the fact that conservation of human 
resources is of primary importance to the 
Dominion. It is most desirable that all 
unemployed persons be given an oppor- 
tunity to regain their status as citizens. 

The National Employment Committee, 
which is an advisory body to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission on all 
matters relating to employment, gives 
general direction to five Regional and 70 
Local Employment Committees throughout 
Canada. Judge W. J. Lindal of Winnipeg, 
Chairman of the Committee, was unable 
to attend the meeting which took place 
on June 17 and 18. J. C. G. Herwig, 
Vice-Chairman, General Secretary of the 
Canadian Legion, B.ES.L., presided over 
the meeting. 

Members attending were :— 

Mrs. G. D. Finlayson, Corresponding 
Secretary, National Council of Women, 
Ottawa; Aubrey L. Lott, Manager, Indus- 
trial Relations, The Steel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd, Hamilton; J. B. White, Director of 
Personnel, Aluminum Co. of Canada, 
Montreal; George S. Hougham, General 
Manager, Canadian Retail Federation, 
Toronto; R. E. G. Davis, Executive 
Director, Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa; R. A. Stewart, Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, Almonte. 

Carl Berg, Vice-President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, of 


Edmonton, and A. R. Mosher, President 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, both 
members of the Committee, were unable 
to attend. J. W. Buckley, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour 
Congress substituted for Mr. Berg, while 
Mr. Mosher was represented by Pat 
Conroy, Secretary of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. E. Norman Mitchell, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
attended as Secretary. 

The meeting was attended by the 
Chairman of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, J. G. Bisson, Commissioners 
R. J. Tallon and C. A. L. Murchison, 8. H. 
McLaren, Executive Director, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, and W. K. 
Rutherford, Director of the Employment 
Service. 

The current Dominion employment 
situation was examined. After discussing 
the problem of “unemployables”’, the 
Committee appointed a special sub-com- 
mittee to go more fully into this question 
and report at the next meeting. It was 
recognized that this is becoming a problem 
of some gravity. The Committee’ felt 
that the country is losing, as a result of 
persons who may have some productive 
capacity finding themselves classed as 
unemployables.- Included in this group 
sometimes are older age workers, persons 
with limited work capacity, etc. 

The Committee also discussed voca- 
tional training of unemployed persons and 
asked for a report of numbers of persons 
referred by the National Employment 
Service to training courses throughout the 
Dominion. Certain recommendations in 
respect to increasing publicity and improv- 
ing public relations were made. 
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WAGE RATES, HOURS 


AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER, 1947" 


A total of 48,600 plant employees were reported working 
in the four industries of the iron group covered in this 
article. Increases in the Canada average wage rates in 
1947 in the industries ranged from 60 to 77 per cent over 
1939 rates. Nearly two-thirds of the plant workers were 
covered by collective agreements. Sixty per cent of the 
plants and 36 per cent of the workers were on a five-day 
week. Time and one-half was the usual payment for over- 
tume. Half the plants reported a single provision of one 
week’s vacation with pay after a year of service or less; a 
second week was given by the other reporting plants after 
a varying length of service up to ten years, affecting 45 per 


cent of the total number of workers. 


In the July Lasour Gazerts, information 
ou three of the industries in the manufac- 
turing group, “Iron and Its Products”, was 
analysed. In this article, another section 
of the group will be dealt with, namely: 
Machinery; Engines, Boilers and Tanks; 
Aircraft and Parts; and Steel Shipbuilding. 


The Machinery Industry 


This industry includes the manufacture 
of a wide variety of both heavy and light 
machinery for use in industry, as well as 
office and household machinery equipment. 
The bulk of electrical machinery, such as 
electric motors, coils, transformers, etc., is 
not covered in this industry but is treated 
separately under the Electrical Products 
Industry. 


In calculating an index of wage rates 
based on rates in 1939 as 100, the manu- 
facture of Engines, Boilers and Tanks, was 
included with the Machinery Industry. 


*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1947 by the 
Research and Statistics Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
certain conditions of work, as well as to give, by 
occupation, their straight-time wage or salary rates 
or the average straight-time earnings of employees 
on piecework during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1947. In calculating the average wage 
rates shown in the accompanying tables, both time 
and piecework averages have been weighted by the 
number of employees in each occupation as reported 
by contributing firms. A range of rates is shown 
for each average which is based on the middle 
80 per cent of the employees used in the average. 
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Both industries, however, are dealt with 
separately with respect to wage rates and 
working conditions. The 1947 index for 
the combined industries showed an increase 
in wage rates of 76-8 per cent over com- 
parable rates in 1939. The largest annual 
percentage increase over the past eight 
years was 13-5 in 1947. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
1939 100.0 — 
1940 105.0 5.0 
1941 11622 10.7 
1942 129.7 11.6 
1943 1417 9.3 
1944 147.9 4.4 
1945 eli — 
1946 155.8 5.8 
1947 176.8 13.5 


By excluding the extremely high and extremely low 
rates in the distribution, the limits are shown which 
include rates for the great majority of workers; the 
rates for all workers in each occupation however 
are included in the averages. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, an annual publication of the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 

This is the third of a series of articles dealing 
with 1947 information by industry. Comparable 
data for 1946 on a number of other industries have 
been published monthly from July, 1947, in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


In summarizing information on _ the 
Machinery Industry, returns from 167 
establishments across Canada were used. 
During the 1947 survey period, there were 
20,100 employees engaged in the plant 
operations of the establishments reporting 
in this industry, including 1,000 women 
workers. More than one-half the employees 
and 70 per cent of the plants were located 
in Ontario. 

Nearly 50 per cent of the workers were 
in 150 establishments employing a 
maximum of 200 workers each, while 
another 25 per cent were in four of the 
relatively large plants employing between 
900 and 2,000 workers each. 


Collective Agreements.—<Although only 
64 of the 167 establishments reported 
having collective agreements, 57 per cent 
of the workers in the industry were covered 
by such agreements. Ten international 
unions were reported by 46 of the plants 
as representing the workers. 

More than half the workers covered by 
agreement were in 27 plants reporting 
agreements with the United Steel Workers 
of America or the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. Another six plants 
reported agreements with the Interna- 
tional Moulders and Foundry Workers of 
North America. 


Wage Rates, Table II.—Average rates 
for selected occupations in the industry in 
1947 are shown in Table II. Averages 
were, for the most part, ten per cent or 
more above the 1946 level. Highly skilled 
patternmakers and toolmakers were recelv- 
ing in most cases well over $1 per hour in 
al! parts of the Dominion and only in 
isolated cases were rates for labourers 
below 60 cents. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table III. 
Weekly hours varied in this industry 
between 40 and 50, with an additional four 
establishments, representing one per cent 
of the workers, reporting between 50 and 
55 hours per week. Forty per cent of the 





workers, in 46 plants, were on a 45-hour 
week; another 40 per cent worked either 
40, 44, 48 or 50 hours, with approximately 
ten per cent in each category. 

Two-thirds of the plants, which included 
30 per cent of the total number of workers 
reported in the industry, were on a five- 
day week. Of the establishments operating 
on Saturday, only five, with 260 employees, 
worked a full eight or nine-hour day. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table IV. 
Of those plants reporting premium rates 
of pay for overtime, 141 gave time and 
one-half either after daily or weekly hours 
had been worked. In 103 cases, the same 
rate was paid on Saturday for overtime 
after daily hours; this included 78 plants 
operating on a five-day week who paid 
time and one-half for any work done on 
Saturday, with 14 of these giving double 
time after the first three or four hours of 
work. 

Of the 123 plants for which overtime 
information on Sunday work was given, 60 
reported paying double time; 54, time and 
one-half and the remainder, time and one- 
quarter or regular time. Similarly, for work 
done on observed statutory holidays, half 
the reporting plants paid double time; 43 
per cent, time and one-half and the 
remainder reported regular time and, in 
one case, time and one-quarter. 


Vacations with Pay, Table V.—Of the 
165 returns which contained information 
on paid annual vacations, 139 gave one 
week after one year and, in the remaining 
cases, one week was given after a shorter 
period of service. 

More than one-half the plants, employing 
64 per cent of the workers, gave a two- 
week vacation after anywhere from one to 
ten years of service, mainly after five years. 

Hight establishments, employing 3,000 
workers, reported giving a _ three-week 
vacation to plant employees, either after 
ten or 25 years of service. 





TABLE I.—_DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
THE MACHINERY INDUSTRY, 1947 








Maritime 
Canada | Provinces 


Prairie | British 
Quebec | Ontario | Provinces} Columbia 
Total Establishments............... 167 3 25 110 12 LZ 
Plant Employees: 
Malone A es ae fe reed: 19,085 98 7,040 10, 186 676 1,085 
PROTA IG erate LR ero ental ea ees PeO2Oi Sy. oer eecs 456 549 1 i 
RO EAL AAS a escond eo isatnaeron 20,105 98 7,496 10,735 677 1,099 





TABLE 0.—WAGE RATES IN THE MACHINERY INDUSTRY, 1947 
eee eoeoeoeaeaeaeeooaaeeeeaa=«Q@aeeeee See 


Average Range of 





Occupation and Locality Wage Rate | Rates per 
per Hour ’ Hour 
$ $ 
Assemblers 
GPR 0c CEERI cs MOO et 2 Ne yA AD Aa Mg th nt NG ree pee Mare MM, ot mt AU cal MC ep S23 Daa Aid ee cos Mi iy 
IDO DOr. Wit tess bias cakes sone Rhpihn lal oo elation ohare: bite eb easels 6.4 6 mca One pk maa wee TREE -73 50- -95 
INE Tn Gea eee as rahe Rae eee EN ae i bere tera tend (ratelivcatenoh aie Maa SPen ISN. -70 50- -93 
EY tae Ca RUPEE ner RIND ie te POR imate oe RG ARM ke Cee ARM RMA AE Rt) Ale iat -93 72-1-17 
TOL OUEO eee ae SRT le La tee RTPA Spe UNS Pato lal a euareneLe Seel Nes tereematt aes 1-02 80-1-17 
PPAITIO LE LO VAN CCS ei) eee Miter ends hale lseetietete ible bisa! sell Staal ana eNe eee feme eel one getls -72 -70- -77 
RTT Ue MR Qr a VERE seh ey 6: HOMOMCREN A IPMN ER A ar ae Pula SMRint a! MEP NUERE RIL Aol Lacs es 1-02 -95-1-10 
Blacksmiths 
CAEL ht BA Ne te Re Hea US woh ea URL abet AMR cas kD veg at Calta toMed et dees smn ato RT EQS PINS | ARAN ater eels 
UO TICE jos Lanse ee dig share f clave Aisle mle t's ecw esate aaleadietee who. dates oie Wie ps ieh tate Natet RSE eN Rs -84 -70-1-05 
INDONET ES aes oe a Sen hiram, De DANO Se aa ict ar ah R alate ay ath ay Senta Rem ey ata 92 -78-1-08 
COR EALEG eee ca a eS RE aa ae Hr (OL Seek eaten ele ae een -92 -77-1-10 
CEO TOMER ne eee ee rd lle ot ct ieie Hd Miu eumen ati ea eyRE hy Ua ats a ds ean aaa a 98 -90-1-10 
PAIGE LO VANCES ese ee See dees coe yee ee He MAC sauce Ose ou rele WAN coltat iva tS ee st Re We 1 OD dace Cia Meee 
BREET S Uae COO LUT IO EE Oa eye Ree at ree ELI Ie RODEO arertce ach cban Gi Gas da ea gai alee ne eRe aE ees 1-24 1-06-1-35 
Electric Welders 
CIRCLED ie bie: Roy eed ol oeaa cotta te ie’ scaile BEBtSTaI Ne erteat ene: Se ve ia andl ols bec 8 las, es OBA. celta tenes rea 
ITA CLIO TET OVAINICOS eee eee a eae Ce Ne staal eee et ROBT ee eer enes °85 75- -90 
MOLDS ie sia a SR eG ears tis acai ssn tarbestSl dpi e- co-eds a inten RANG Rha Sega eee aS -92 72-1-11 
Nj Way chi ete Gee Meee a Oe nee cra Anne MM Ps LAE Nee PM ae Ser gears WY ye RMe 2 ae AS lia’ 1-04 90-1-11 
CO GAT EO NO a ee rei dee Ngee Mean Ne: koe te fa eye pearea ec aM cM LDS 5 Phen ome: Rene -93 77-1-11 
PROTON COs Crest crane Pete rere OPC aA WL (COUR IE Begiitan feria USUI Uk ARLE ag dom eee 1-03 89-1-14 
Prairie PLOVINCES © ae es le he De Le IRON ROMO cok Aen es ciel ate cel s Raa eee ti -94 75-1-02 
Brrtas be CoG Ta Deal es am ee Ss ahs eee Sea cae eee esha lols oe ene ree 1-22 1-15-1-28 
Labourers 
RE We CMA TO MLN RYT St Us POI Mea ee SAR Meee, Dee eat Ae «eae OKE eS RAR Ir Coe EL Sn «600s GOV ieee 
COS: Fey ee Lhd ip etca bance Noailare Sbiucecate Leki e tislE istiatinva 8. te eam pe eet oienel meena -65 56- -76 
IVE VETO Bey ise Woe is tem a aaah ek RR Ge ut MUS 8 ae ae eee -68 63- -76 
ONEATIO ye eR TC HAN ears MUAY ULES Cie Cee aot enna Aira ee VLE ae Oe +72 61- -85 
FICO LOT GO Ne Aaa Nee SRR UE ee Na LU Ou LEUNG Ie EMS 2) ARI Ge aa RE -75 66— -85 
(PEAITIOR EE TOV INCOSE eee ree arora ee eae ea alas oh ote or ieee Cane eee -67 60- -82 
1 SS iso dave Orel kioaal oye: we Mit MMMM ANG PO ane ghar rsh MME Abid ines Mek Pals po Nadel cent 93 82- -95 
Machine Operators 
Tree FARE emWy aber Ie ala MA Oe SURO Ee REY. Oe CO SSPE RNC, QAR PR e yma MeN Te | pt. RO) Scott | peepee ect an the 
AD DOR yc ET has rates vale g cen Maid Saat tal bir ea debe naka Alka css ale ey ama tate ee 84 65-1-05 
ai oho han ere) DON Ae a PLN DOOD TRAM ANSE ECL cot Amen Dane Wa Of lA 96 75-1-16 
RPM EATIO eh te cre heer eran garlic CULE he ARIE Sep cto Wl es er -90 72-1-09 
SP OLVOT COM Cael Gene walt AAI eet ed aos Roeogih Sie. ht In ae ea esta -97 83-1-10 
PUATEION EL OV INES Roh ie Big Aw ode a hte peta te eh aeormrauatete Wosteha (eRe a coerce eateae aia een ae -80 68— -93 
ES ELGLSED CO LTTTIN LEU ee eerie cecceaaeec ese oes Sees dors te ex A aR aE nea 1-08 90-1-25 
Machinists 
(OP ae a Ge pana ce AR RBH BaIe Rin gh pate ARE MIeNe as aie ANd ARO ANIN EE EOE Selle Mobcds oo TS a oR Ary [utes el oc aae ea 
CHETIE CRE a ANB aah a LTA TL Eee MR ea Mi tena hata Le det a ge ache be ea -94 -76-1-11 
AM) Wes aheryets§ Rata ne NN ry Le MR AWN nee cb INCRE TAMU Una deel Selon Loca ah! Abs Aetna -96 80-1-14 
CODER ore ech Le See ie TO STS Shy Es aR ta ee -94 -78-1-10 
TE OROTIGO ire a rant e eRe e ec RR LS NANT: ig ha RNR a aN a 1-00 -89-1-15 
PP EATASWE FOV INC ee Pae ie roe See Oneal Seats a Sieh aege Saat oe ne eee -95 -75-1-07 
BritighoGolsame bia yee Lec ae ahs Rabe ee Fee es ange SAP a. 9%: 1-24 1-15-1-28 
Moulders 
PIRES 00 (fae AE) MANOEL LRIR RU ADT GR Age een Ces paha UTERO Geeta RTECS Qe Suir eld pay SOR wills ate ma eee. 
CGIDEG fie Pare SOG its bit wile igneas alors a hiseas POMP IEC: Dea Cia aly Vey Ae aN oA 96 -75-1-11 
hy Reveynin cr: Ce ae Oe MO ROOT: Soe eR AN EA DS eka A AO Was abbey A dade Grae oa Sul 1-02 81-1-18 
CV EATIO ee elect inchs eM hak cain Pn i i A ea LG Tlie 8 aN ean ree Sn pee -97 -80-1-14 
IPEATLIEN PNOWIN COS eats eee ee ea SmI ae hea octet lc tig Ola des eraLAP enclaves, Se eS tes -96 -73-1-01 
BritishiC ohm plibies cess te tre idl hae Aaa Seca Sele soeat oaieaare SO 1-21 1-15-1-26 
Patternmakers 
OES ATK a 22 MRI RL ES IG Meh Gee Ra ALL, MMU ST MAA OE MEDD Aceh. gh! ru Aan 4d HBS Durie dieting puvatinee 
CPT ocr UOC NMG ee Oe oe Bete Lauer Pai Bi QGP MILO ar NCA aie roms Airs Ry SEAN 1-14 -90-1-35 
VEO Te ai hee VR oe ec SORA a ELIT RIE A A TUN A Soe ee ann ae! ey 1-28 1-25-1-35 
ONE ARTO eee eee ed yn CRE RA nape ee Ma Wena int, Sty os ay Pan eRe at ep wt ees 1-05 -90-1-21 
FE GROTON ee ee Lee ee ein l cvs Toke eae eke Pee ete Rist sate 1-13 1-00-1-21 
British: Colin Digs ee a aks Oe LE Cot bo oe et oh Sener wae anaes 1-40 1-35-1-40 
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TABLE II.—WAGE RATES IN THE MACHINERY INDUSTRY, 1947—Concluded 


Average Range of 


Occupation and Locality Wage Rate | Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Sheet Metal Workers 

ONG en eRe TR TE eis eae EEE ee ee aus Caos oul Pee Rae aloo meee opobo MeL PRA sae Sawa een 
Que Pectin sonra Roieiree isu besten ean a cece Ov aay, tact Cenc en Ya ia bet adhe te -78 70- -90 
CEA TOV ee ao ret ARN play Se A EN SA Le se Pn el RLS A Ses! eg -90 75-1-08 
BON ODUO Payee ec ce saat eee he een She ee ee ee Eee ee a cal aie eed Sekt -94 77-1-20 

PLAICE YOV NCES so ei ik Gore de ee ee TM ee ee UR urea are eae wdidale alana 87. 75- -97 

Toolmakers 

(ORIN S Be ea eT a sre Oe BPM SERB ae larses Pr en ts es le ae RE Re Cee eM Oe i n Bl nein nh ae Ara PLO Pee eee gan 
DUB TIC Goi PoP aS cER Ge Sid Cate EU he ORO he ae Beet W ciHE, ite AMEORE pinay ee aa 1-04 -86-1-23 

CD CATIO Ae tn Oates lee EEE ott) Me ORNy mr STREETS co ple tue Rath, a. asbdu w vatoliale \4 Qutwtopts. 8 1-10 -95-1-25 
MEFOTOU COR eR eee ee ia ee is caret aR red Ai Ree SE PE ga ees IT Al a cat capac ata eta 1-17 1-05-1-30 
IBrivistiCOluniias eek Oe ee IGN Sle vahiiedede satis ae 1-28 1-25-1-40 





TABLE O1.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE MACHINERY INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 





Standard Hours Canada | Maritime] Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | British 
Provinces Provinces Columbia 
WEEKLY 
BO MeN esa etme tiers vital emma as Die tl sake Net ne de 1 11 1 17 
Over 40'and- under 44... 62.0. ..08g ele. LOR Poa en eee 1 Dvir Haar ie Ve BA hee os 
Peres tae eaten eee tang. acre Wyaudl atelier 7gil 1 2 12 Gh SON Aa rn: 
vj late NOUN ae ea CH an AR REA LAE NE Ath mete aie oe, 5 37 AY iad ene 
Over 45 and unGer 48.6. cosas eae 6 1 Pi BA Se hoe A vr nae boa Gah Rs reat ee oa 
PR IAPS S IN CMI Shey or shay Jaa ees PAI EAS Hae, nee ae 2 18 1 Re Hate Sag pes a 
Over43 and under, S00. cinch rey Tb [os te Barak a AN 5 PAT bs Pee eae el eet Y Somhuaee nN 
SOR ere Rie tee TIA cians wc alatesvs ans 11 1 if Se TS atens Reet tes Ae eaten eng ee 
FOTN Te oes g by Moke weticand ook week sabe ie 4 1 2 pera aa ea sue [ba I To Se 
Total Establishments....... 167 3 25 110 12 iliv¢ 
DatLy 
(a) Establishments on a Five-Day 
eek— 
PRE ROE) nie Gel ele er ean 30) ioe aw 11 1 17 
Over’ S andnnder Osc. ie vhitatcn TOs nee 1 14 b Bei errata 
DrAttn seert antaT Shas Mes Bin RMR Petits Aime Martone hie 4 39 : Moln Weer ae e a Pa 
FRR aE ah eles che hn Ack 9 PATE a ee ka Reto aA yale bis bal oie elds ed AEN Saas ae 
Over 192-and under 10). 1.0, .dscsts o SRS a's 6 Oe PaO Cred ely Gr Rea cee orale es ein sth a ade 
TOS eee Sora tea Sas es te Caiictced reer 1 Be Wat ee Sc aid SHES oe ec 
Total Hstablishments.. «Jo... ose TIGeRiete cote 7 86 6 17 
(b) Establishments on a Six-Day 
Week— 
Monday to 
Friday Saturday 
8 4 and 5 14 1 3 5 yo Wl ctaccehuc ens hae 
8 8 Pa Ara, RN aE 1 LA} e ice ckcters ear atre oe esata Bee 
Over 8 and 
under 9 4 -to: <8 AVE IER aca 1 12 0 TN be Meee ean 
9 Ct LOMO 17 1 itl Ey the We ste Itacapaul Giatate vous oh euole 
9 8 and 9 3 1 1 fe Ot ele se tee SARL AY 
10 5 Th: (oS te ie Dyce tots ed ouetees fat he [eee eee cts 
Total Establishments.............:.- 51 3 18 24 Go| Seeeeea ie eee 
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Statutory Holidays, Table WI.—The 
most common number of statutory holi- 
days reported observed was eight. Although 
47 per cent of the plant workers received 
nce pay for holidays observed, 20 per cent 
were paid for from one to four of such 
holidays and another 32 per cent of the 
workers received pay for six, seven or eight 
of their statutory holidays. 


The Engines, Boilers 
And Tanks Industry 


Returns from 36 establishments in this 
industry indicated a total of 5,100 workers 
in their employ during the survey period. 
More than one-half of the establishments 
aud workers were in Ontario. 

Although 22 of the factories, employing 
less than 50 workers each, accounted for 
14 per cent of the total employment, three 
factories of more than 500 workers each 
employed 44 per cent of the total number. 


Collective Agreements.—Seventy per 
cent of the workers were reported covered 
by some form of collective agreement in 
20 of the 36 factories. Thirty per cent of 
the total number of workers in the indus- 
try, located in four plants, were affected 
by agreements. with the United Steel 
Workers of America; another 24 per cent, 
in seven plants, reported employees’ asso- 
ciations or independent unions. 

Wage Rates, Table VIII.—The average 
rates in the table, shown only on a Canada 
basis due to the relatively small number 
of establishments, were about 12 per cent 
higher than in 1946. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table LX.— 
Although weekly hours varied between 40 
and 55, nearly 60 per cent of the workers 
were in the 16 plants which were on a 
44 or 45-hour week; the seven plants 
working 40 hours per week employed six 
per cent of the workers and another 28 
per cent worked either 47 or 48 hours. 





TABLE IV.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE MACHINERY INDUSTRY, 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 








After Daily Hours Only 
= Se anEEEEEEEEEEE EEE After Sunday Holidays 
Monday to, Saturday Weekly 
Friday Hours 
Number of Establishments.......... 131 131 36 (1) 167 167 
Straight Time 
Canada (Ontario only)............... 9 10) Vc eee eee 7 9 
Time and One-Quarter 
Canada (Ontario only)............... 6(?) 3 3 2 1 
Time and One-Half 

CBnAdR ee Pee eee amie te we Res pila 109 (3) 103 (4) 32 54 54 
Maritime Provinces...... se 2 1 LP GBT vues heen cn ss 1s os atone cree ae ee 
Quicheere eee Pa Tecra ee ie 15 14 8 4 8 
ORURTIG OE es Sikhs tee re 67 65 ot 46 41 
‘Prairie Provinces... 7222s ss 8 4 2 4 5 
British Columbian. .3... 1 ee 17 TG ee ret ace Ss, ere Rae 1d Memmaee ee ae 

Double Time 

WBN AA se roe han ee ee ant acute 2 Ah” GMs eae eenee tee 60 62 
Mfariténe Provineeseesca cee cee chore beet LD es eee se cde 1 1 
MDUCDOEE i oes Re oe cic ae eee eae 1 Vir AB ce te 12 11 
OWCATIO seit Ne ee ete 1 Ti] 4ye | Aiea Rs ree 27 30 
Prairie: CrovinceS .n5o00 6. lic ce lacie eee as Le ites ane 3 3 
Britis Colt bigsudoan cies ck cease a octee ces Lh AON Gee 17 17 

No Overtime Information 
COAT ACL hes WNe nn PUREE AON Es ateee 5 LL Ay Gh Ta eee 44 41 





(1) Includes one plant at straight time plus 13 cents per hour. 

(2) One plant reported paying time and one-half after first three hours of overtime. 

(3) One plant in Ontario gave double time after the first three hours of overtime; one in Quebec and 
13 in British Columbia paid double time after four hours. 

(4) In 13 plants operating on a five day week, time and one-half was paid for the first four hours on 


Saturday and double time thereafter. 
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Similar conditions existed in another plant after three hours. 


There were 200 employees in the five of the total number of employees. Of 
factories reported working over 48 hours. those on the six-day week, only two 

The five-day week, which was reported reported working a full eight-hour day on 
by 16 factories, was worked by 57 per cent Saturday. 


TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE 
MACHINERY INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


Nore.—Of 167 establishments reporting for this survey, two did not give any information on 
vacations with pay. 








Tnitial Maximum Vacation 
: : Vacation 
Length of Service Required POE eT ee Ta 


Week Week Weeks 


No Specified Service 


CBEST cs pus Me hoy Fee doe bes a PNR ign 4 2 ay tar a ea 7(1) Ahad | eis ge 
CHOCO eres re aie eo Mieke Seth ain Re ae Cereld  Mibt ohedlins [Ramis ee neste torre ame ge 
ODCATIO Sea era Sh cde OO Te enna ia letncuete 3 ET eabecr| [P yr Site i ia 
Prairie ProvinCesen. co. (dds « Oeincad Soe ie ee es FE OR ad So ened 2 aris tated 
British? GolumiO1a 2 oct s ois oe Oe err a ee tarde Te Vee eee ee coca vias 


Gariada (OntarionOnly)) pic ated es Fe eee eee ene te oes es 4 LStiee ino oun Fae 
Siz Months 
GAT Pe Cea PN Up Ak, etl ca eee et waeeee arvie ai ie etn Gee e G 15(?) te Aa GNOME Sear eae 
COUCDOCr Se tia meets ae OR Be oma iar Sats URIS a a slha debe by lohag 1 Tee OS Peet etre ts oe 
LNA TION eee ee a OE eS RETRACT CAEN neues ibe Soi Ode Wie ah oe Meee 
TAILLE SeLOVAD CCS ere eee ee tye Soe pm a (ne Saran ear rea ten BASINS 3. 
One Year 
Clana ae TA tA BIE boon Gey aL Se hy ty eee A See ar ie R 139 69 15 
Maritime PrOViINGOS)s ©. hee ae SER nn cattxesis Ges aines 2; Oe ee ee 
(oR TT ge i, feted NU In bee iP, 0 ed Oi cA arm 22 13 1 
OTBATIO te eee SR IER Ps PoP UR orn) CURE ARO em ce 91 41 9 
IPTAITISSE LOVIN CES. 5 hoc ee Te cece RN cleo sinks nee 8 1 4 
Bits COMMIDDINS soe ee er es, cic in ee a lee athder grate 16 12 1 





CORA oa eR Wats Rie fe FC A ee ECU SR sc aL Scand bra Rab he a ate, 7 
VTE APNO Tee ee ae ae OS UP ae One eG ME Gg tac ER D's TN sa aro ere 3 
OPAL TS EEO VIN COS ate oar cache an oe aT std Stabe kim Ride Hike 2 Gee ete Sie Setememeeaseaes 4 

Five Years 

GaAs AiR ne crt ee oo tals hc RM ake PR WS ese ite cab rete UN chests pcan aaa arabe Batata atte ety 56(3) 
CB DOC SA rer ae eee oak iE an) te are GR NEHER Meecem Hester csia'> [os talciees win Areas | er aMetne me eNa yor Ate 
ONCATIO Se ee eee Al an sl sovadadl(sutote Brea « Rtura ae RNG seni ener 46 
PERITIO CIELO VIDOOM oon con Sele he ih athe RN Gs lade oles EOE | atte ode ac ean | aR Neate Pees 3 
IB Titishe Coli Lae eee a re Ee Or cali dsaten ast le eae ooh sade aati, ait map eet: otaaa toms f. 

Over Five Years(*) 

CORA Ree ee ee a ER ore Oe A ett wars SIL aia ipa mrevale or Hpi Be Oumar usa 11 
SOO rn eae oe cheats On sha inte wat RTRs AED Seo ad Te ail te lech foameee ere ae ea miteerceniads 3 
VEAL EO eee eek A hay CRC ee th ait es Men ES ES HPN gs Sttaiye Ain omens A Car Petes 5 
British: COMM Lassa 6 eee eee ee ttan 8 cis See ccecee De tie |S Sete mid ee Male mere eve Role torent 3 

Lotal-bstablishments see eee ine ee eee 165 76 89 
165 


i 


(1) Four establishments gave an initial vacation of two weeks after one year’s service. 

(2) One establishment required five months’ service. 

(3) Two establishments gave three weeks after ten years and six gave three weeks after 25 years. 

(4) After ten years of service in eight plants, seven years in another and six years in the remaining 
two. 
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TABLE VI.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE 
MACHINERY INDUSTRY, 1947 


Nore.—Of the 167 plants covered by this survey, two did not observe statutory holidays. 








Number of Holidays Observed by Plants Total 

— a Plants 
3% 6 7 8 9 10 |11to14 

Days Sak Days} Days] Days|Days| Days} Days 


Plants Paying for— 


1 TLOUGRY Seema acta sc sae 1 1 1 1 4 | aed ree nS ee oye 9 

VELOC a VS hte apace acunanetan eis feet 1 3 3 3 I ere os 1 12 

5 CAB SBTC pep ere Re ee ts: Mama a vg Rate Se Been Sits ANU Mae cca De ate cba Sues ce arts eae 5 

4 SCV tea OMAR Dae yates horn Aa eC Ree CMM 1 BOW Bleck. 1 eA as 6 

‘5 ih et) Nye dete Mi COR OME oh cu A Aa Ag a Lalsetiti dee Rae Rey, CENT Ash Sel tae eens 2 

artnet anne t Uhre WARE WED sckas archaea seas ecrioas 8 2 4 Be isc, 2 elke eee ene 16 

7 Er Wh aa as eee aren elas MRK a eae dha anita | uae etn eile ores wees 1 1 Lie ior ieee 11 

8 nets Aa ORT aA I Me ee aed Mh RCN Bae sh roas MOP UAW Yo 3 WG1) Pee eg ih A 16 

9 CONES Hines ec D bad aseuaes Wiers: creat Skate? pth Nee ame Ta eh cil GRR OO Soe Oe ee jos AM tae) BAL ee A 1 

10 POI iis tee OE a al iauua ts Nem Lee aay UTE EMCI 2c 0 dn Ra In tan a 37] a aeeeek 3 
Total plants paying for one or more 

HOUUAVE ie ee a ee en eet Cas 1 3 12 15 38 Gs, 5 1 81 

Total plants not paying for holidays. .}...... 5 14 20 Px 11 4 3 84 

Total plants observing holidays...... 1 8 26 35 65 17 9 4 165 


TABLE VII.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE ENGINES, BOILERS, AND TANKS INDUSTRY, 1947 


— Maritime British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Columbia 
Total Establishments............... 36 6 6 16 8 
Plant Employees: 
INPRO NS aah eon okie TL tte os oh 4,966 613 1,057 2,918 378 
GIN OAG. ite N navi ys Wsle aa cheba p May eee Gliese 
MOLAR. pear ana ois Sard ale 5,110 613 1,073 3, 039 385 


TABLE VIII.—_WAGE RATES IN THE ENGINES, BOILERS, AND TANKS 
INDUSTRY, 1947 


Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
§ 
CaNaDAa— 
ABBR MIDTOES: O6o Cai ie te he oo he. Rae Re Rh ara ah aie a whe ickey CL Aik Rac ae eR NRE 2c Ot °97 
Jed bey ad Sash 689 hol dec Pon ON e Le a ia ea ACP gle I ie Mee Pe neaMe OR AS cg WA WA Oye LN a) Ti Ah ge BA 1-01 
IBOlermMalkere oy maw kL oi ence rea ate Ik Oe hat yt NN eee a ana ON TOs RE 1-04 
WADOUTOTS oe ON ae Cree Noe ehheeo  etE  ceehi taaee r st ah a DE ae eRe cee ee Ne ERAN ge TR -69 
Machine (perators iiss wee Ok Bats NO ib oe BUR ee Sh ah ane citer I ALBA R A -90 
WEAGHINISES Lo) re We tials ale ee oee UE RUAN IGE a ACT ahah th ns PN) Pu AMR daa emai i en RO De 1-01 
Moulders: aire ee Blas es ier Ser ewe Se IG TAU RCE OPT ESA yeah LEENC) DOM ae aed Mage ae a nia a SILOM Ave -98 
d EAE Reva sy 5001 27 «PP te RONNIE? Mite Ale Wha Beet dys TACM CY Ralad MMR CT Rha cet kre NS) Se culm A ag oy Gh Rags 1-14 
Peet Metal WOrkers i, aus ei ns cen tl sg ota ers cae Cemrnes © ete Roe ecretene Saeh ahah, et 1-04 
MGOUMAROLB Ee Fe cee ht oe Oe ea RT a oe roe UR ae ehne Ata? ko See na eae et 1-18 
Weeldersit.c hee SOE ae ee eee ace ean A, eRe Aree PUR OR ah Rt PRS, S 1.01 
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TABLE IX.—_STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR PLANT 
EMPLOYEES IN THE ENGINES, BOILERS, AND TANKS INDUSTRY, 1947 








NuMBER oF ESTABLISHMENTS 





fe iy tN On a Six-Day Week 


Standard Hours EAST 
Ontario an aye roe 
British | Canada |Maritime) Quebec | Ontario |Pritish 


Golan Provinces Columbia. 
WEEKLY 

ROT oe aati ie ys en 70 a CAI a SS Oy MORNE LLG ALD Oa) Bh Peet ea RC OT Re PE MLM deatg” oA 37S 

1 SURES SOE eR BER Ti TN AE 3 8 3 1 3 1 
Ny eee ae Fe On UEn WEA MELD 5 MAUS aa Sil. ceteris PatC an ak: cacenly e ek AIC OR: Sete ie eek aac Me ee 
AGUA fae pene Ce dies alec Sere ae eee Ot Me oll as ee Dir. ete C ataectas, Biel Rens eae CR 
ASIA SVR, MMe aS Ge Men ak d 1 5 1 1 Sey th aaa tends at 
COE Ae rN a eee ie ng ate! crs harap te neta 5 2 2 BY Shea Ge se 

Total Establishments............. 16 20 6 6 7 1 

DalLy 
Monday to Friday « 

SP ae ke Ihe is Mais eule. 4 10 4 1 4 1 
Over. 8 and under:9. owed one 00s 8 3 4 1 2 Tate eae oa ee 
Be a gl TUS AA HR la aig 5 5 1 2 2 Bye hat WER rh 
OuIATICL LO see oh clears seo steele e 1 pe Ed TABU Keeler D5 hn ate cae eae he cee 

Total Establishments............. 16 20(*) 6 6 ff 1 


ee 


(1) Two establishments reported working three hours on Saturdays; 16, from four to five hours 
and two operated eight hours. 


TABLE X.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE ENGINES, BOILERS, AND 
TANKS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


et, 
Ioana ww aes 


After Daily Hours Only 





Region ——________—_——_| After Sunday | Holidays 
Monday Weekly 
to Friday| Saturday} Hours 
Motalseustaplshiments cece eee et eee oe 34 34 2 36 36 
Straight Time 

CATIA Me CeCe ornate ee oC deet cate LUaIe Weegee nts ons 6 DE IS cad, ean 1 1 
Maritime: PrOovinees ac dor vs cde es neat eo oe 1 | RI aed es Nee re Nin aren es AG a 
CHOI OC a a ecsiraa ee Taleo oso, Wosa 5 ole al oatte eeaeacda 1 ORM bt PRN eI oie Noe aan CLIN elven fel ie ds WOLDS ULAR aint To = Bi 
COMOATIONS yt Tete hilutake wid ciao er neetes Bete Miee ss %, A RSME arte i a i 1 
IB TIGISHEC OLUTMDTAM eect ae te creer aoe ET REED LOM Me RIV ARETE EE Ac RMON ED Nites Og P51 Se 
Time and One-Half 

Cy aTiAt Le ve Pen eee Gah ctods Gooes le SLED od Hert eisione een 26(1) 30(2) 2 8 9(3) 
Miamibim eG) LrOVINCGS sien rs oc tartare sarees 5 EAN ENCieh ten) Fee te ee RE ne LF A 2 AD 
Cue eO ee uarkok de allele ate Res my telat clea ates 5 (Taos Mee Nee ern Dede Cedar wee Nia yet Cou 
GN TATI OM Pee ae tee ctride iether oediote hs ta eee toe iG 12 1 i 8 
British: Commpin: aeaien i eaesee sees S 7 i 1 1 

Double Time 

Coat ar ye Pree bel abet, Lead Nice irae 4, phn Gam Pease MRI ths tat Date Letalas sonata an Waal Seog aes 22 21 
IMIATIGLINIOS ALO WAT COG a ata crete hie Teaco Tere ee bot tics ateia ate [lado ings! Shh Latetanata a tvetoh 6 6 
VERDC eee a eee ca hee tO tee Sip ate Torah See Mls acl aha a caillys Waite ng tia 6 6 
ONG A TO ae eee ert et irate [iat ten ia Wartiebiall, cecal uate bat SLL EA Mraugt Be aed a 4 3 
ROPE LTT Te 1S, Hees chins he hk aay Oe wee Oe Recents VRIRTL! ceca SEAMS Cate crm eat npate ane wr dtl 6 6 

No Overtime Information 
CC ANBCLG inr itn ee ge A CANE RN mera a nt yan ote 2 So Gal wees wee 5 5 





(1) Three establishments gave double time after the first four hours of overtime. 
(2) Four gave double time after the first four hours of overtime. 
(3) Includes one establishment paying time and one-half plus the regular rate. 
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TABLE XI.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE ENGINES, 
BOILERS, AND TANKS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


Norse.—Of the 36 reporting establishments, one did not give any information on vacations with pay. 




































































Initial Maximum 
Vacation Vacation 
Length of Service Required of One |——_—_ 
Week One Week | Two Weeks 
No Specified Servicce 
Canada (Ontario Only) one tec tice eke en eins se eet 2(1) Dae AAs ee 
Siz Months 
GANA A Aha eo teh Re eer hay Mere Sera ONE ETE AN PRS Re OP 2 bs Pecan sete 
VE GAYTO Se, cee Oro RCT hc rE E Sone eit oO Ee eas Rae ha ee P| NAP ire rete cis Petry “inhi, Sev 
sribisins COUT Oia oy on wee ae oles ccc ere ee ee aes, Sine 1 Ln See leet ee 
One Year 
res Vatslg bc Re a Rut UA emis AGE DRED NN 8 BONES PMR RI AOL a Cog OCR MS Nie lig 30 23 iP 
IMariGinie der O VAN COS ears etn ce oie ye epee ep lane ea ea eee 4 Seep als eale yee Sa 
CHIE DEC Rie See Piet ted kw ah RANE ge ee gs TY og ee 6 GA at ade eae sts 
ONCOL lee anoint reindeer Py 0A ae 13 7 1 
IB rEbiSh: Coli Dias ia bea A ae eee eaeG oa BRR Hf Te ETRE eae 
Two Years 
Cages ie et OMe. Pra 5 ot Rr, nr Ma ta SMR. My Degen} Saye eee enE lbs J AAR eR ce meters 1 
Martine SerOV IN CES sien ete ae ts ena Se ee 1 IRE 1) FR aa es or Let) Aas Te 
ON GATT OR AEE aha anh a, tres eae ee en tc natly MPR ett rit) a NR BT ee ey eR eR Ny Se coh ste ae 1 
Five and Ten Years 
Grek ic V6 b: Ue Meee RU ame Le NN BER. tle CDSE AN Pe LaeNe REEL lee Khao ee as aes TU%s d l EP NT WANA tye A eal ee Ae rE 8(?) 
IMATIEINEPrOVINGeS e410) lodes oo oe anak CL EIE RO Lg coer One ATU are et a eh eee di LR ee 2 
CONEATYO MET Ne tg h Sek a Ret ae hE gle Blah Sark Ue MARE coat eR MI See AO ee tS ck hcl ou yon 6 
LOLalchistap lism entsy, ve eck chudciet cae me cis oes 35 25 10 
35 
(1) One establishment gave an initial vacation of two weeks after one year of service. 
(2) Two establishments required ten years of service. 
TABLE XIi.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE 
ENGINES, BOILERS AND TANKS INDUSTRY, 1947 
} Nuwibee of Holidays Observed by Plants : 
ee ota 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Plants 
Days} Days] Days | Days | Days | Days | Days 
Plants Paying for— 
12g eho CHES. fate Yay ss HN Mh Me eae oe cecal Sse Seales Ketel hutch eich ce ett Dinter Wanieastnes 1 
3 Holidays Steamed 5 ace) ee tbe owt W eet PRR WR Ree se ao0 es ck Be er et Be hy Or 2 
AP Teme NE ot tt at ACN teh MORE ae tee 2 in tene laren et Dies Che S Lem tee ve aa ete 1 
5 se Bere Mie a Red ahaa ao helt Sc ACR OR ae Tee lt ihe niger (PRE RO iy | ae ell od OO Ly she RUBE NR rete a 1 
6 Bed hoe he PE ee TRE tains ed eho Mie ea Wid De eens Diy Nt eee ihe | MRI RB yes 4 
4 Be RL Ci Sane oo Cet OY RS UPON ween e A cede ae aaah eee aie db Mee eal we BN ae Leak te yenceee 1 
& Crtkt \ Aeiteway aah yer iste 5 coe cerca Lee Bact v rah Satedh 2 accn.e All ear raw Med Reels eel (ae eee Bae gee 2 
9 SEE A SARE ACTA tate babe ke EN ee AWM E Seed D GoF A OS [SSRN eta OA Wey cal Sd 1 Pe fro 1 
Total plants paying for one or more holidays]......]...... 0 a ay ae rf dA eyat 2 13 
Total plants not paying for holidays........ i 4 6 6 4 1 23 
Total plants observing holidays............ 1 1 9 6 13 5 ; 1 36 
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Overtime Rates of Pay, Table X.— 
Time and one-half was the usual rate paid 
for overtime during the work week with 


double titae for Sunday and holiday work. — 


In a few instances, regular rates applied. 


Vacations with Pay, Table XI.—An 
initial vacation of one week after one year 
of service or less was reported by all but 
one factory, in which case two years of 
service were required. Ten factories, 
employing 2,700 workers, gave two weeks 
after from one to ten years, mainly after 
five. 


Statutory Holidays, Table XII.—In 23 
oi the establishments, employing 42 per 
cent of the total number of workers, from 
four to ten holidays were observed without 
pay. Another 39 per cent of the workers 
were paid for six, seven or eight of the 
holidays observed. 


The Aircraft and 
Parts Industry 


The 1947 index, based on rates in 1989, 
showed an increase of 62-9 per cent over 
1939 rates. The largest annual increases 
took place from 1941 to 1943 inclusive, and 
from then on increased in a fairly regular 
manner each year as shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation. The 1940 index indi- 
cated a slight decline in average rates from 
the base year, which decrease was mainly 
due to the great increase in the number of 
workers in 1940 in an industry which, prior 
to the war, was comparatively small in 
Canada. 

Twelve establishments have been used 
in the analysis of this industry in Canada, 
including five in Quebec, four in Ontario, 
one in Manitoba and two in Alberta. They 


reported a total plant employment of 5,300 
workers during the 1947 survey period. The 
plants ranged in size from one employing 
about 20 workers to another with nearly 
3,000 workers. Two of the companies were 
engaged solely in the manufacture of air- 
craft, three reported both the manufacture 
of aircraft and parts as well as some 
overhaul and repair work, another was 
engaged mainly in development work and 
the remainder reported the manufacture of 
parts, or overhaul and repair work, or both, 
as their principal activities. 


Annual 

Percentage 
Year Index Change 
1939 100.0 — 
1940 99.0 Hee 
1941 109.5 10.6 
1942 27 S| 
1943 134.0 9.2 
1944 138.7 oR 
1945 148.7 hey 
1946 154.6 4.0 
1947 162.9 5.4 

Collective Agreements.—Six of the 


establishments reported having collective 
agreements which covered ninety per cent 
of the total number of workers. Agree- 
ments with the International Association 
of Machinists were reported by four estab- 
lishments, employing 74 per cent of the 
total number of workers. 


Wage Rates, Table XIII.—Wage rates 
in 1947 for the principal occupations in 
the Aircraft Industry averaged approxi- 
mately $1 per hour. The averages shown 
in the table are from three to eight cents 
higher than the 1946 figures and, although 
this industry has diminished in size and 
importance since the end of the war, 


TABLE XHI.—WAGE RATES IN THE AIRCRAFT AND PARTS INDUSTRY, 1947 











Occupation and Locality 





CANADA— 


IAGSOTMO LOTS eres Locate ce te itera Oe eno ee 
CATDCULCI As Rear res are Ses oe nie ieee etc & 
I ECELICIATIS Hs ens as SAS eh eo cae 
GINA STS Oe Ce oS Ta ee 
athe. Operators svcd: os ince ake ere eS 
Milling ‘Machine Operators.) 042 25 ie ete oe 
WE AE InEStS er eae ek ee oe oa ne aes we ee 








Average Range of 
Wage Rate} Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 

she Aas AIOE sit See 94 -83-1-03 
Bie oii, Salen RUE Gi SS tn bee 1-00 -90-1-08 
aNd Need ye ee tk ee 95 -83-1-08 
oer he ib gh Cor a yt 98 -90-1-10 
Pa ee MOM MOL ER er Ws ieee ati 92 -83-1-05 
Mier cd: Ve Al, een sees 95 -83- -99 
Sas Pera, Ot RLS aoa 3 1-00 -83-1-15 
Ny Oo Ae Reta Rie OM MAL Aca ARN od 97 -78-1-13 
Pes ATL, Fea MN ee eh eet eve 1-13 1-05-1-30 
Se EE Uh cael lox Peed kim Meats -96 -83-1-08 
Be deta ed ee ae RD ee 1-17 1-08-1-30 


ee eee eee aan ane, Me 


average rates compare favourably with 
those being paid for similar occupations in 
other metal industries. 


Standard Hours of Work.—Weekly 
hours ranged between 40 and 484; 82 per 
cent of the total number of workers, 
employed in four of the 12 establishments, 
were reported on a 45-hour week. 

Hight of the 12 plants, employing all 
but 300 of the workers, reported a five- 
day week of from 8 to 92 hours per day; 
employees in the four remaining plants 
operating on Saturday, did so for only 4 
or 44 hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay.—All the plants 
reported paying time and one-half for 
overtime after daily or weekly hours had 
been worked. Four reported this same 
rate for Sunday or holiday work while 
seven gave double time; one gave no 
information on Sunday rates while another 
reported payment of straight time for 
holiday work. 





Vacations with Pay.—Although all the 
companies reported giving one week’s 
vacation with pay to their plant employees 
after one year of service, seven also 
provided for a two-week vacation, after 
two years of service in two instances and 
after five years in the remaining five. 
Forty per cent of the total number of 
workers were eligible for the two-week 
vacation on completion of the required 
length of service. 








Statutory Holidays.—Seven _ establish- 
ments, which observed from seven to 
eleven statutory holidays in their plants, 
reported that none were given with pay. 
The remaining five, which included nearly 
90 per cent of the workers, paid for two, 
three, five or eight of the holidays observed. 


The Steel Shipbuilding Industry 


By 1947, the wage rate index for this 
industry, based on comparable rates in 
1939 as 100, was 163-7 which indicated an 


increase of 63:7 per cent over rates in the 
base year as well as an increase of 10 
per cent over 1946. Data from plants 
whose principal activity was repair work 
were not included in compiling indices. 


Annual 
Percentage 
Year Index Change 
1939 100.0 — 
1940 104.9 4.9 
1941 121.2 15.5 
1942 132.22 9.1 
1943 144.4 9.2 
1944 145.3 6 
1945 145.9 A 
1946 148.8 2.0 
1947 163.7 10.0 


In the 38 returns used in this analysis, 
a total of 18,000 plant workers were 
reported employed in building or repairing 
steel ships at the time of the 1947 survey. 
Employment in this industry, while much 
higher than in 1939, was very much lower 
than the wartime peak. There were nearly 
4,000 of the workers in 15 establishments 
engaged solely in repair work; the 
remainder reported building as their main 
activity. Over one-half of the workers 
were employed in the seven Quebec 
establishments. 

Seventeen establishments, employing less 
than 100 workers each, accounted for only 
three per cent of the total number of 
workers, while six establishments with over 
1.000 workers each, employed nearly two- 
thirds of the workers. 

Collective Agreements.—Eighteen estab- 
lishments and 59 per cent of the total 
number of workers were reported covered 
by collective agreements at the time of 
the 1947 survey. Six establishments 
reported 3,700 of their workers under 
agreement with locals of the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of Canada; seven establishments reported 
that agreements with locals of the Ship- 
yard General Workers Federation of 


TABLE XIV.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE STEEL SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY, 1947 


Maritime . British 
Canada Peawinces Quebec Ontario CEA 
Number of Establishments.......... 38 9 7 12 10 
Plant Employees: 
1 EE Coe rue) eT naneR Piura tn Wr RMON ORE R aS gays 18,021 3, 150 9,245 2,161 3,465 
Pemale< fh. Jove: ake heh ees i 
DT OCA ates ORs Wile ales 18,059 3, 169 9, 246 2,170 3,474 
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TABLE XV.—WAGE RATES IN THE STEEL SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY, 1947 




















Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate| Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Blacksmiths 
RR Te Pie a CNS, is ERE AME Bn URL iret NANA nuh wegOae aha, Ape R on a aha ais Ta ope ata LSOS Aa ele ay. hee ea 
NSO DEED NTT cack RAE So OR etig, EES haute e (nt ata ata M at 1 a A i aa ak Sa a 
CRS de rete irda Cis toa testa Sires eg DNAS SPA ONE piers PROORY De laKGce dt steters Meee Se a 1-01 1-00-1-05 
OTR ATAOLS en Oe rani oes rt okak tne Ue Mu mulatee AP EVAB An Manian RE RJ Ral cag eee tubes Sey 1-01 -97-1-09 
JB Wae SHAT ACOOU RIAA AW OVEEWS oreeeie pA Cement Un | a Qearma 40ks 8, 8 dticact 2 MU aun ned Leteatc aerate ei ata 1-30 1-28-1-38 
Boilermakers 
(OUR INGR Dy Ate GENUS Mey ode ales eS ete (ue UE LV) LOR NRE ees LYS Rd Fintan nea 9 Te aR te as 
in Pe SE ELE IR PAL dro GREE LEO Re UCL EIne Coie 14 00 AaB Rad Bar TMM anemmn es Om VAM CINE 1-03 -90-1-05 
CRIN) fe: exe pate tag h Sth it AMR RAL area Ar Rees 4 oe SSAA GU uk eR CONOR Crit A 1-01 1-00-1-05 
OTE AGO RC ees Le eae See BENG eg ad Men a sR Px Le a te SA IR 1-05 1-02-1-09 
Baer SEA TCT ERED ERT: Weta Re Dae eee amg Aide aby UCI. tins LT am Renee ee tag bs aaa Ti Rye the kta cate 
Chippers and Caulkers 
OGRE EAS Set se UTI oe RN SPRL METI Sopital Coe IT cei Rana eee Lit4 Neca AO eM nM ea AWA WoSs aan OM eaaiaet eck ale 
INGCHAT ER SCC Lalas ee ters Ai ias ALN ep eRe Come ED ADD Rye te bonis ASBRIPlC SHere gS) 1 Wert a al SR Pia 
EMEISC Ca EA ol Wine sails Sioa eM eK EP A etter mem A Glleng atuvael rcrarsia. sain ae 1:01 1-00-1-05 
DUKE R TOE e ee Ne a2 ee UO ves eer Ra inn sey IeR Oe REGUS ata tt oes REED ER 1-02 -97-1-09 
JERR TSH awk Grou gah oat oueeke utygmatet ear OnNMMIMT 2 ay A Li Ts Piet ae AMIN La DE oe ANU A aay Ar aa alas DUANE eR 1-28 1-28-1-31 
Electricians 
CERCA ACR RAP SPE SUnE BC Wan De NAIL Aa ods AN ee Ec Bt ryt RN ABIE RRR ded oy Res AGS Motte ap 1 Fee Patel a cep RI athe 
INGA LISCOLIAR NT MC any eer tre SEI hy ean me ARNDT Oey Sieead eit La Wad bs alte ee 1 O> tapes tae seagate: 
NCA Aaa aN Obra eS: SR Wl Rt LAA AGO 2S Sethe ad a Sa IF | Se a an RR ee 1-02 1-00-1-05 
DEAT TOR ee eae eek, MN A CURRIES Mose Cat SMM Ea Eachus toads toh Tae HEU Ma 1-02 -97-1-09 
IBritas ns © OVULTIa LA eee leet REN eee eR ey ese Ne saa era tan ie ee anche Ue wg Woe lea Eis, Corey Hata nes eteveo at 
Heaters 
(GARG SO NUD AS, le eh stig ert Reh, ep Dera URIs A SR AEA OS PAAR CY Cs aU A eon os Shsto sal ital Ee opti ha rea 
INGOTS ZERNSKC LON EINE: Suh NU, a pe PLAC) 4 Ut nize necten ut ST Meni AU SPB ld GA Ne an IY Ya PST OSL eee pe nL 
OTE ar easy Dea ee erga eae Mie) Mane abe ay giieii acl SRP ECH an fice LA et Blanes iene vcd a : -85 -80— -90 
CONTA OTE Mme ese eee ERC a re re Ne aM An 8 Pitas peter cane aPH Ween -87 81-— -92 
PTL 1S Le LO UU) a Ledeen Ne oa nee ete ees 2 tot a tees, Ne Sart SS ADR or ceadlod Ys eco HG en (pone ta es ae 
Holders-On 
GHENT ARP ea) Ato Au fu MUCUS Y RUA Oar eek Sa erie he Tia in wea eaiy totes SORES hilt wR ae atte 
IN[CORE EI arOR ET a ee Be SP SERGE TARE ot RUT a Dambae gU SIC BT Te AO uaa ate WAM ea PO Haile Lae Da ea a al avd 
CIGD CE HA Le MENG HOLA EG Mnte Hi Wenee Marte is als oiesasane hemile Seep ene -90 85- -96 
COVIKEER ETO aL CONG Daun TOL VARA a SITU Ty hark dee UID IEL ng e MORIGR py ARTS. NU APRR Ee Ee oP Cac eee -92 86— -98 
J Veni Slack Grove aay ONE eae Cite See ath ik ators egeny CRU Lgl tcl Se Aen Oi tr ie iia R eA ROL Te st ; Bey Rana DE an Rien Rei ee 
Labourers 
GUTS GNT ONE ee Ua Sabre Fe i TR Se Omni ty aL te GU SILER oe A RR DU Men Ree em NAA LS 2 Gehey Wane AN ea Rava ete 
INTO AFCO LL eRe Ca ion aN ee ST cee Tie I oe SaRbact rd cia a Sa Dees See, 68 65- -70 
COLI ere ee Se RIV ela ihe uth SUAS e eR P ve ICOM esha <Slar gatas batho « -65 60- -72 
CO yat asian Cavs tents WA HENS hye aT ML UI eRe Poneto RSC! SE Doty ee aN LED rR SO Meets Mee ae .67 59- -72 
PT GES EL OLIN LE eee eee Titi ete eae Utara rca AML Gn oh ond ar vent eee -90 88- -98 
Machinists 
(GS RINT ATEN RI te tae RRR Rt ete aI LAA A eth tes may Oe OU ERAN a CEL AB aH Sa A aT an Se Pater AS OSt cies aa taee teem 
INTO AS COG 1 ae ee eet bei cau ele ray RAMESH RP tenn de Der otiatae ae gate dein anseed tian nat SOS oral Su ene ee 
DG TSOl we ee Carte att Ae cori aN ema teodhe Bye bi.f Aleit Nom Oller ann anese ONT aikes 1-01 -95-1-05 
COST RH EW Creve eet e eile ANN ile Meh NU LIRR AGI as LOSE Rete oye AE AS aS ON te et 1-02 -97-1-09 
JER raat aU OW GNADOGGH ONE Le meats ok eee eRe ete aaa ame wold ACR) Ata ia SRO tn AT eAR a Ke 1 Die’ a Oe eae 
Patternmakers 
(BAUR er oa Sei To ee ns oe ware ne SURRY ane INNS, Re: FRU dF eek mre ceean cn ag RC g AOE eae Besa acer be ea OY 
INGO RVG RRO ELS Lal ka co aece SIAC AM A aoe Me CRIP Pat WRB CAN ties SPURL cris ESN nn Bas LE Oa ie) Sete cre 
UO DEC Ae Ede oo CRIS. WE clipe d tam neta Menace Socata s Ratna tae alee ed 1-07 1-00-1-10 
COREA LO Me tet Ree sc litre me kph dt a LA aM er NHC Lid A DA CE a eye a tar UNE ean 1-08 1-02-1-14 
| SHETTH TR OyovRDna all of hacmwey Me thom ones uae eters yn shin Bx Ut Amey Bhat! Em Ste UR DANS Ape 8 IM ASSN ee eek Eat 
Plumbers, Steam and Pipefitters 
GURINTA TAD nc ete A MR Cee rt heat hl UP Bd Wea BN oe IY Sota! lee hep eau seathe CORES ls ORF ike sl has ea taht 
INONTAS COLLAR CE eee ee en ey Deis has Sing aMeT oh Ata NAL ae Rene eo nancy WAC, 1S OBR Oe RANE moe 
CON EIIO ETE Ur Loe An cok. Masi Seana cts a Matern ESM Sta. ibn is ral daa Bayes 1-01 1-00-1:05 
OS Hero ec ae en RCE Ph Tle MCA Atv HN ering St a ONY URLS A Soe rg vee ASL 1-02 -97-1-09 
{BGM reed atd Credle b ee ONLENM ale tebe cand, rere Ae meee SPs is tere TA CEN Gr tae mee: Wes as LDS 2s Ah eee 
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TABLE XV.—WAGE RATES IN THE STEEL SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY, 1947— (concluded) 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate | Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Riggers 
(GHGS aa ay CMe onan Naas Ciena it te pin un ERY Les A GWE Hiiebeth ba ocd MIR AtE Pail ils Sates alle 1 OE esse te ee pone 
Litho Rig: Wo 01 1 fe Pee PRR PEER Ait tart 7 Ma MRM EE ew bean AR bate APT sf) A ee Te OB GA Sees 
QUOC toe acts eS ets Pe GRR! every nee Tr Uno teres telat oayRewetray #7 SS es LU ar -92 -85- +95 
Oy 0e kos a Ce Ree eee a een PA Ge mA tease geen Wim beg Memmi gL NT AN TALES AG Seat My -93 -86-— -98 
1 BVH ited Ak God bib oe opts Aree taken Swainrciaine Ran cain ON Ye Rants Satomi bab Gta enc a 14 chal OC A. aN 1-22 1-13-1- 28 
Riveters 
COAIN ATA ao eee eee NU i, Ue tr ea Mise, IPURONC REY CONN ds let Baal” 5808 PRR OS ARE re J'O4 aa lee eee 
Us Ranig2 Wiel cro nw 2 Hele ery ne) CoN ae arom Gain eon fea Garin aM ba Med grt mlv Ns al tintin a dtett ay o Fee TOA alee Sea eee 
CYTES DEE ety re ot wikis Dae ea vse oom sek caine cate ares en pina cyte eR Ce a MT 1003 2 ie eee 
COREATIO! BHM creo ee uae ee ae aa Se RUS eC cst ak cra y SOR eu cae See Ut 1-02 -97-1-09 
Brivish: COLI Dlases coer tee eee eee cies no nee A ee aA ERO 5 HO): Seemed | ieeare zoe ot 
Shipfitters and Platers 
COAAUNTAST OIA SC cen O MITA PTR a tier MEINE N AGP gh oe a tas ROE SO coat aren AULA, (Se Re TOS) tea ae eens 
INI WEE eS CORLEY renee LTE te Tac PR ara 20 oe NR ee ae LL QB) haiti | Ut nec 
CUE OR Ne eae Feat ck ta oe CL een eo he Toe id Me ae eR SE EO 1-01 1-00-1-05 
OTEATIO Se eo ee oes iad ene Mea Paks co eee 210 NIN Ee en ERR tra 1-03 -97-1-09 
Br rtishs COl maa ck ee eee ae eee ee ed es ce NPR Rates A234 PERE eR teach gam 
Shipwrights, Carpenters and Joiners 
BIN OUT Y geen IU CMD MT Mi TO, oA BRD tae RDN ey Msg ROR) RT ONS Re Sek rg Sade 1210-2 Flier 
ING CO Le ei ae ce ere Pelee Wh as ga Ses ee eee eR REE eae rss 1:05) See eee 
GY 11) gy RRO ANS shatter ALE D AONE Oaths Se adr coe CO MMBPRT Deere tego dN. GATS Mia hee eer eg 1-01 1-00-1-05 
CFEC ATIO Suet eg eG te ete IER PU es ola sellin Mee SG Set Bie 20s 1-02 -97-1-09 
Betis COMM DION bh take xe ee OTE OL eh ee ea erm ee ane 8 1528 eee ee 
Welders and Burners 
SUTTER TAC hcetine? AD ARES Ge SUN OMe a Roi N ORR eect Bhan eed eR ere 1:04. A eee 
IT GVA SCOR er ce eae eye ete Se RRB ia ls leo Rec aE eU Rm eer , 1-02 -95-1-05 
OUEDEC IA lees tenia Noi muakets soaie icishe shakes Ce lait Bom es AM ELA ge eure Ee Set my ee -98 -90-1-05 
CONGREVE eeiee ae Ni Pte en iy SERCH OMAR TS Seay) GitkaU Oe MOREA MI Ret De eR on od ine 1-00 -93-1-09 
LS hawt CW Gray Leb ael opts Var MNenL nmrimmn nab auD Meher Ruane IAN om Moire AE AN sid N dul ls Lie act ates 1 28 iiss oho Ae ee 





TABLE XVI._STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE STEEL SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 








Number of Establishments 








Ona 
Saandard Flours Five-Day On a Six-Day Week 
Week 
British (1) Maritime . 
Galanin Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario 
WEEKLY 
AN ace (Cis egin hte Sen | Pear tahecdeNe eye aR: 1 LUN treed NEN eatin ANT AS Raed bey vo Recta CAR Uh aay Baa at RA ce One 
ANTI ete Gp at ah Pues Me BUR EAI ION aL 1 ok yo all eee eRe sates 14 Iss 1 8 
Over 44/and, Under 48...../c.6240 knees 1 idl: LUC ree Hasse ene 1 2 
[OSA ae eyes Re DEI Ne AEE RMD i Re Ya we ae a 7 5} ya Silay eels apd so ee 
BA ACL eM ares Sey aa tists pROte eit ctral|| SEU ou crae Se Resa, 3 1 1 1 
Potal Hetablshmientss cs 2. soe ili 27 9 sf 11 
DatLy 
Monday to Friday 
CRE ne tie, Bee eR aA CORI vo OUR 10 17 8 1 8 
Ba thas or) eee Sine ita ea re eeicma bea abous a Aes Oso A eek Reena 4 2 
OE soho ata. ie ae Ar at Mtesel Ope 1 2 1 Lopes te Rok 2 Coren es 
WW Q IG SOE RPS Pes GRE Ree ees en RP pe Ni Bie Re MU ek te DH Lael EL EERE PA cer 1 1 
Total: Establishments... 20.5.8 0. +> 11 27 (2) 9 7 11 





(1) Includes one establishment located in Ontario operating on a 45-hour week. 
(2) Fifteen establishments operated four hours on Saturday, eight ranged from 4} to 53 hours and 
the other four operated eight and nine hours. 
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TABLE XVI.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE 
STEEL SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 








After Daily Hours Only 


Region Sunday | Holidays 
Monday Weekly 
to Friday Saturday Hours 
‘POta esta DisAMente sc. shack heel eee a 35 35 3 38 38 
Straight Time 

CNN DAME taht Pen apse ins Patt: Sa Ea See ae 4 Dek Sata ste s edhe: 1 1 
Milaye phan Iwona «tach ecu guehadoncbabee 1 dU LRA teeter BAP SER tee ema Fe IE ace ARES Soll 
COUCATIO sia eee ete. ote ea 1 Dw Wiha eres Het OR 1 1 
IBVitisn Colne) ewes se on oe eee Dy VU es Seales AN IMIS ok. WN OE Tl (RAR MO ES Ee rae A fh 3 

Time and One-Half(*) 

RCASNEN TAS AE Stas x shee ates Ae ae hee te UO Dalen agate 28 30 3 6 4 
MATTIE ELTOVINGeS Se chy een eee 7 Y Aa ran Cares eer eet eer [i el SORA Rak? ea ey IU 
UIEHEG Sere een cannery oy Aon eee 5 5 | ties) We Ce Aa ka ed pases oS 
CONTAT IG eee RR edhe) sche. A ae ema 8 8 2 6 4 
Vib SiN: Ollaty DI. 6 hn os Ho sees hee 8 Lea AOR EARO OMS COS eR ee Ae me eae la 2 

Double Time 

CANTATA ene ers soa tcte e Meer leh ad eo es eee ase coy eh we |S i gl M oad cay 29 29 
MEAT IIMO PLO UINGOSs Je cers care cacah 3 ae ili ceierie RE etc eles Stree A on hoa 9 9 
COUT Oven ee ae ckge ies 6 OP ab er ei EE SINR Toles ANd ARMIES 92 Je al Cie eee od Rey Mea erm 6 6 
PD Tate Rel eee Ae es MEN tree 8 att at oe Neat Ena RO ahah ect UD AS RR el | 4 4 
TEV Gants] OM OCH) bruaed 0) bere Os ali ohana Gury ew stagye Rt a: ra WORN, Aipncdie Pica A aupieg: bg 10 10 

No Information 
NADY Aer tat noha ch eerste OE ne ee Wa cs S ahi allie itecane teva e 2, 4 





(1) Six establishments reported double time after the first four hours of overtime Monday to 
Friday, and eight had this same provision for Saturday work. 


TABLE XVIII.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN TTE 
STEEL SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


ore 38 establishments reporting for this survey, five did not give information on vacations: 
with pay. 


Initial Maximum Vacation 
. : Vacation 
Length of Service Required of on pon 


One Week Week Weeks 


Under One Year 


EOANAD AM Go earns 3 SSS Cre oe aoe ah Ge Seavey ah nae a 2 Le hehe Bone okt ae 
DEAEIbIINE PTO VANCOS fora Mioctactnw an aoe eee oe ae won De eee Sree eRe ete | ieee one nie 
COI DE Cr RE Re og creer ehe nares i revelers a elena al a aitetah Ore Siahenees teres eh 1 Pye deo noe 

One Year 
WANAD A Anais BE ROG ior Se UGE IE Dace, Heep ee ec 31 Zt 1 
MaritimeyProvinCesi ee ce ieee ee ene a oeceeie inte 5 3 1 
COMBO G Way ince dace tar onsite ye ote arate et ete A eats n ee 5 Bis py, Vnvnle wetter s 
CVU ERT EG Se tice ONE Le athe ee Oe Se ee a ee Pet aa 11 Shire Millsketeuc thers. lets 
Brads COLE Ola ee aes ha at. es eae cee eer 10 LOIN Gidea e tote ne 
Five Years 
CANADAS cia wee EEE PR IANO oa EE SE CER CE OSS BC ERE ECT Cte PERN ae 10 
Maritime PLO VANTICOS Oe Aryeh ee Cee aoc aie) LAE OE HL Et ceaNowsa er aA eee ca as %, 
GUINEA P IO Ve Bites Lyte aos ete ae a Cec toe nd tt ias Aes re Ae NS ACY En aie tah ee See rates 
23 11 
FEOtal Mstapiienirente ) ae vie cy ace ees s coklny alee caane 33 ; 
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British Columbia covered 1,700 of their 
workers and another 3,300 employees were 
covered by agreement with unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labour. 


Wage Rates, Table XV.—In compiling 
rates for this industry, the establishments 
reporting repair work as their main 
activity were not included. 

Rates for skilled trades averaged between 
$1 and $1.10 per hour in 1947 and wage 
rates generally were from seven to eleven 
cents per hour higher than in 1946. 

As indicated in Table XV, wage rates in 
this industry showed an unusual similarity 
between establishments and areas and the 
ranges of rates was narrow. This may be 
explained in part by the fact that during 
the war years shipbuilding was classified 
as a national industry under the Wartime 
Wages Control Order and rates were 
standardized according to location of the 
various establishments. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table XVI.— 
Forty per cent of the workers were on a 
48-hour week and another 13 per cent 
worked 47 hours. The ten establishments 
on a 40-hour week included 19 per cent 
of the workers and the 14 on a 44-hour 
week accounted for 27 per cent. 

The five-day week was reported by one 
Ontario dry dock and the ten British 
Columbia establishments, employing 19 
per cent of the total number of workers. 
The remainder were on a six-day week of 
from 44 to 55 hours. Daily hours on 
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Saturday in 23 of these establishments 
varied between 4 and 54 hours; in the 
remaining four, employing 350 workers, the 
hours were eight or nine. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table XVII.— 
Time and one-half was the only premium 
rate of pay reported for overtime on week 
days, six of the establishments adding that 
double time was paid after the first four 
hours of overtime Monday to Friday, and 
eight reporting this same schedule for 
Saturday work. 

For overtime on Sundays and observed 
holidays, double time was reported by 29 
of the 38 establishments, with six paying 
time and one-half for Sunday overtime and 
four, this same rate for overtime on 
holidays. 


Vacations with Pay. Table XVIII.—AI\l 
of the 33 establishments giving information 
on vacations with pay reported giving one 
week after one year of service or less. 

Twelve of the 33, employing 4,100 plant 
workers, reported a maximum vacation of 
two weeks, after ten years in ten instances 
and one year or less in the remaining two. 


Statutory Holidays.—Thirty-four estab- 
lishments reported observing from six to 
ten statutory holidays. Only in two cases 
was payment made for the eight and nine 
holidays observed, and one other paid for 
two of six observed. The remaining 31 
establishments, employing 92 per cent of 
the workers, did not pay for any holidays 
observed. 


An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour on the basis 
of returns from the National Employment Service, reports from the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Extreme buoyancy characterized the labour market during 


June. 


Employers, however, were not unduly hampered by 


labour shortages and labour needs in general were being 
met without serious difficulty. In Ontario, farm help was 
urgently needed. The economy was able to absorb thou- 
sands of high school students for summer work and this 
was being accomplished at the same time as large numbers 
of immigrants found jobs in Canadian industry. 


The employment situation was excellent 
during June and practically all persons 
wanting to work were able to obtain jobs. 
The entrance of from five to six thousand 
immigrants each month who would be 
seeking jobs and of hundreds of high school 
students who were seeking temporary or 
permanent work during June had as yet 
had no noticeable impact on the labour 
market. Reflecting this, the number of 
persons registered for work at Employ- 
ment Offices continued to fall and through- 
out the month were approximately equal 
to the low attained for this period in 1947. 

Despite the general buoyancy, workers 
were staying on the job to a much greater 
extent and this had relieved much of the 
acuteness of demand experienced in former 
years. 


A serious shortage of farm help, how- 
ever, had developed in Ontario and special 
means were being adopted to recruit the 
necessary workers. Immigration had already 
brought in over one thousand workers and 
under the program of farm labour transfers 
several thousand additional men were under 
request from the Prairies. Despite these 
efforts help -was still greatly needed and 
recruitment may have to be made among 
volunteer city workers. 

The fact that the functioning of the 
employment market was smooth and that 
unemployment was kept at a minimum 
despite the large numbers of immigrants 
and students seeking work may _ be 
attributed in a large part to the work 
of the National Employment Service. 
Employment offices were actively searching 
for suitable jobs for high school graduates 
at least three .months before the June 


graduation date. At the same time, immi- 
gration schemes were being carried on in 
close co-operation with the Employment 
Service and jobs and workers were being 
brought together with a minimum of 
delay. 


Agriculture 


Seasonal agricultural workers were in 
short supply during June but demand was 
largely confined to Ontario where excellent 
crop prospects had created large temporary 
needs. General crop conditions in the 
Prairies where only fair. In large areas of 
Saskatchewan drought and grasshoppers 
were causing much damage and the crop 
report at July 6 considered the situation 
“critical”. Elsewhere in Canada, crops 
generally were fair and labour needs were 
being met satisfactorily. 

Conditions were rapidly returning to 
normal in the flooded areas of British 
Columbia. Although seeding done prior 
to the floods will be a complete loss, later 
crops were being planted as the waters 
receded. The flood damage, however, will 
again be felt during the winter in the 
marked loss of feed supplies and serious 
shortages may develop. 

Labour shortages were serious in Ontario 
ard every effort was being made to recruit 
additional workers. Immigration had 
brought in approximately 750 Dutch 
farmers and 570 Displaced Persons. Orders 
were placed through the National Employ- 
ment Service for 2,500 Western workers 
but only 150 had arrived by the end of 
June and consideration was being given to 
moving seasonal help from the Maritimes. 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, 1939 TO 1948 
Average: 1939 = 100 Seasonally Adjusted 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1947 1948 
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Volunteer aid from cities, as was used 
during the war years, will probably be 
called upon as the season advances. 

Additional movements of agricultural 
workers which were in progress are out- 
lined in the Employment Service section 
of this report. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


Non-agricultural employment has been 
showing definite signs of stability, both as 
regards numbers and composition. Employ- 
ment during the first five months of 1948 
had consistently declined and although this 
was a normal seasonal development, the 
extent of the decline as well as the slow- 
ness of the seasonal upswing pointed to a 
levelling off im the post-war expansion. 
The index of industrial employment, as 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the basis of reports from 
employers with 15 or more employees, 
stood at 185-8 (Base 1926—100) at May 1, 
as against 186-6 one month before. 

At the same time, fewer workers were 
moving from job to job and this had 
greatly cut down on the replacement needs 
of employers. Hirings were now largely 
seasonal, although many represented 
replacements for inefficient workers who 
were being weeded out under the easier 
employment conditions. 

The stabilization of the labour force, 
accompanied by almost uninterrupted 
labour peace, has brought about further 
advances in industrial production. 
trial production during 1948 has been 
running at a progressively higher level than 
in 1947. The index of industrial produc- 
tion (1935-39100) stood at 185-8 during 
April as against 177-4 last year. The 
increase in production, however, has not 
been sufficient to meet the strong demand 
for most goods and prices continue to rise. 

An active season of negotiations during 
the spring months brought about a con- 
tinuous increase In wages of organized 
workers. In manufacturing, where data on 
earnings are available, the rises have 
generally equalled or surpassed increases 
in the cost of hving. At May 1, real 
earnings (earnings computed in relation 
to the cost of living) totalled 102-8 
(Av. 1946=100) as against 102°4 at the 
beginning of the year. 


Mining labour needs, which in former 
years were serious by this time, were still 
relatively small during June. There was 
a demand for experienced underground 
men and a few learners, but help for 
surface operations was ample. Labour 


Indus- , 


turnover has also been low even during 
the spring upswing in general activity. 
Immigration has been the chief factor 
bringing about the easier labour situation. 

Little change was evident in total coal 
mining employment. Lack of orders had 
reduced production in some of the smaller 
mines, however, and summer shut-downs 
had occurred in a number of mines in the 
Prairies. Base metal mines reported sus- 
tained production and increased develop- 
ment work; employment in this group was 
expected to show appreciable gains during 
the summer months. Nickel mines were 
hiring seasonal help and students were 
being absorbed in large numbers. 


In manufacturing, hirings were at a 
low ebb prior to the summer vacation 
period. A greater number of firms this 
year were expected to completely close 
down: during the holiday period. Although 
this will temporarily slow down. hiring 
activity it will allow for accumulation of 
material supphes which in turn may 
prevent lay-offs at a later date. 

Food canning plants were opening later 
in the season than usual. Restrictions of 
imports from the United States had cut 
dcwn on the winter level of activity and 
left the industry entirely dependent upon 
domestic production for supplies. Employers 
indicated that the current labour situation 
was easier than at this time last year. 
Fish canning plants were very busy with 
requirements generally well met. 

Pulp and paper plants were now entering 
their busy season as the year’s logging cut, 
the largest. om record, began to reach the 
mills. Hiring of seasonal workers was 
extensive and this had opened up numerous 
jcbs for students and heavy labourers. 

Construction activity in general appeared 
to be, progressing satisfactorily. The indus- 
try had not yet had to face acute shortages 
of either labour or materials this year. 
The shortage of trowel tradesmen had been 
eased by immigration and although demand 
was still lively it had not nearly reached 
tec proportions of 1947. Building materials, 
especially lumber, has been more plentiful 
and nails, plumbing equipment and other 
steel products, although still short, were in 
steadier supply. 

A sustained high level of construction 
activity is indicated by the record heights 
to which contracts awarded have climbed 
during the first half of the year. Contracts 
awarded during the first six months of 1948 
totalled $483 million, an increase of 47 per 
cent over the number recorded in the first 
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half of 1947. Within this tremendous 
expansion, however, there has been a 
significant shift in the types of contracts 
let. Industrial and commercial construc- 
tion has definitely weakened. This has 
been picked up by accelerated residential 
and institutional building. Similarly, the 
intention to build has altered regionally. 
The Maritimes and Prairies showed little 
expansion while Ontario and Quebec have 
shown increasingly heavy commitments. 


Trade activity slackened off during June 
following the usual May peak in spring 
buying. Nevertheless, trade was active 
and the dollar value of retail sales con- 
tinued to run about 12 per cent above 
last year’s total. Wholesale trade, how- 
ever, was moving slower and sales in 
general were only 4 per cent higher than 
in 1947. In unit volume, movements of 
wholesale goods have been definitely fall- 
ing and this trend, apart from seasonal 
movements, may be expected to continue 
under present price conditions. 

Trade was currently benefiting by the 
American tourist traffic which was expected 
to top all records during 1948. Recent 
estimates indicated that US. visitors will 
spend about $250 million here _ this 
year and that one-quarter of this amount, 
or over $60 million, will be expended on 
merchandise. The latter amount may be 
further augmented in view of recent legis- 
lation which now permits American citizens 
to return home from foreign countries 
(after an absence of 12 days) with goods 
to the value of $400. In 1947, the duty- 
free amount was $100. 

In general, trade establishments were 
well staffed during June. There were large 
numbers of seasonal jobs for replacements 
ot workers on holidays but these were 
readily filled by students during their 
summer vacations. 


The service industries were very active 
during June as all major tourist resorts 
opened for the summer season. Staff 
requirements had largely been met although 
a number of qualified cooks were still 
needed. Waitresses and kitchen help in 
restaurants continued in short supply; 
students again were helping to fill these 
vacancies. Auto mechanics were needed 
throughout the country but few qualified 
men were available. 

The shortage of domestic servants was 
being eased for the first time since early 
war years. Approximately 8,500 girls will 
be brought in from Displaced Persons 
camps for domestic service in Canada; by 
the end of June 2,800 had arrived for this 
work. These girls have agreed to remain 
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in domestic service for one year. Wages 
will correspond to those paid for similar 
work in the locality in which they are 
placed but im no instance can the rate be 
less than $35 a month. 


Employment Service Activities 


The flow of workers seeking jobs at 
Employment Offices has been relatively 
constant over the past few months and 


averaged around 30,000 per week. 
Improved employment conditions have 
increased the placement rate and the 


number of applicants remaining on file 
continued to drop. At June 24, the latest 
available date, unplaced applicants totalled 
119,000. This total was approximately 
equal to the number reported at this time 
last year. 

Placements have exceeded the 1947 level 
for the first time in 1948. Absorption of 
immigrants, particularly Displaced Persons, 
accounted mainly for the increase. Place- 
ments during May, averaging approximately 
16,400 per week, were exceeded only once 
during 1947, in the peak placement month 
of October. Placements rose markedly in 
agriculture, services and construction, the 
industries most directly affected by immi- 
gration. Usual advances for this time of 
year were recorded over the month in all 
major industry groups largely because of 
seasonal influences and holiday replace- 


- ment needs. 


In general, employer’s orders were being 
met. Industrial hirings were slack during 
the summer months because of the annual 
holiday shut-down. The mining industry 
as a whole was quiet. Seasonal trade and 
service requirements were being filled by 
student workers. Construction demand 
was mounting although requirements to 


- date have generally been balanced by a 


fair supply of labour. ‘Clearance of orders, 
however, was becoming necessary to meet 
construction requirements, especially in 
Ontario. 

There was, however, one outstanding 
exception to the general state of equi- 
librium, namely, the agricultural industry 
in Ontario. The situation here and the 
steps taken to meet it were outlined 
earler in this section of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Elsewhere, agricultural demand had been 
fairly well met.. Movement of workers 
between areas had been of great assistance 
in meeting requirements. The transfer of 
girls from the Prairies to British Columbia 
for berry picking, although delayed and 
somewhat reduced by the flood conditions, 
was now under way. The number required 


stood at 500 at the beginning of July and 
movements had been in progress since the 
latter part of June. In addition to the 
berry picking movement, approximately 
100 girls were dispatched to the Okanagan 
valley for work in the apple crop. 


Labour demand in the Prairies had 
slackened following the completion of 
seeding and combines were being released 
for work in the United States as orders 
came through. By early in July, 415 com- 
bines had been requested and because of 
conditions south of the border it was not 
expected that many additional requests 
would be forthcoming. A movement of 
Nova Scotia workers to Prince Edward 
Island to aid in general farm work was 
under way. 

Approximately 150,000 first jobbers enter 
the labour market each year, mostly at 
this time. The current outlook for these 
job-seekers was promising. Although jobs 
were not “begging” as in war years, suit- 


able openings were being uncovered 
through intensive employer relations 
activity. 


The Toronto Youth Employment Centre 
gives some indication of the situation 
facing youths presently entering the labour 
market. At June 24, there were 2 jobs 
for every applicant registered. This date, 
was, however, probably before the heaviest 
influx of job-seekers as many would not 
immediately enter the labour market on 
completing school. Over 75 per cent of 
demand was in the clerical occupations. 
Openings in trade were relatively few. 
Unskilled requirements were dropping off 
and job-seekers in this group exceeded 
demand. In general, demand was basically 
strong although the situation was deter- 
iorating for the poorly qualified. 

Much of the ease with which immi- 
grants were being absorbed into employ- 
ment ean be attributed to the efforts of 
the National Employment Service. Each 
month approximately 4,500 men and 3,500 
women (the majority of these are house- 
wives and will not be in the labour market) 
are entering Canada. Immigrants under 
the British immigration scheme, which 
comprise the majority of persons entering, 
were using the Employment Service exten- 
sively and employers seemed to be well 
satisfied with these workers. Among the 
Displaced Persons, domestics, farm workers 
and construction help were being almost 
entirely channelled to jobs through the 
Employment Service. In the case of 
domestics, the Service was providing 
special follow-up work to assure the 
success of the placements. 
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Claims for unemployment insurance 
declined sharply and by the beginning of 
June were less than half those reported 
during the winter peak. At June 1, 
persons signing the unemployment insur- 
ance register had fallen to 70,993. The 
downward movement will probably con- 
tinue until the end of November when 
seasonal activity begins to wane. 

Placement operations at Executive and 
Professional offices continued to expand, 
exceeding for the second consecutive month 
the placement level for the corresponding 
period in 1947. The scope of Executive 
and Professional offices is being. steadily 
broadened through increased contacts with 
employers, and this, more than changes 
in economic conditions, seems to be respon- 
sible for the increased activity over the 
year. 

Placements during May averaged 73 per 
week as against 63 and 69 one month and 
one year before respectively. At the end 
of May, 2,389 persons remained on file, 
a total relatively unchanged from that 
reported one month before. 

Discrimination against the older worker 
constantly impedes placements among 
executive and professional personnel. 
Employment officials are endeavouring to 
break this down by showing the employer 
the danger and fallacy of this practice. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Maritime region, there were 
encouraging signs that unemployment has 
been decreasing in severity. Unplaced 
applicants at employment offices had 
already dropped to 15,000 which was 16 
per cent lower than the number on record 
one year before. At the same time, 
employment has made sharp advances and 
an 11 per cent gain had occurred im indus- 
trial employment from May 1, 1947, to 
May 1, 1948. Part of this increase, how- 
ever, was caused by the fact that operations 
were normal in the coal mining industry 
this year as compared with curtailed 
employment during the strike period last 
spring. 

Fish processing plants were highly active 
during June and the industry obtained a 
full complement of workers. Lobster fish- 
ing in Prince Edward Island was expected 
to slacken off shortly but most workers 
when released should be able to find jobs 
in agriculture or the service industries. 

The construction industry was playing 
the most active part in supplying seasonal 
employment for idle workers, but employ- 
ment opportunities were more numerous 
for skilled than unskilled workers. During 
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the current slack transportation. season, 
many of the temporarily unemployed had 
secured construction jobs, although it was 
reported that about 750 dock workers in 
Halifax were still without work. 

Apart from seasonal expansion, two large 
projects were under way in the Maritimes 
which will offer potential jobs opportuni- 
ties for almost five thousand workers. The 
larger project, that of the pulp and paper 
plant at Lepreau, New Brunswick, will 
offer jobs for about four thousand workers. 
This plant is expected to be completed 
in the last quarter of 1949. Am additional 
800 jobs will be opened up through the 
Bendix Corporation project which will 
distribute its employment among a number 
of centres. 

In the Quebec region, employment con- 
ditions continued to improve although, as 
in the same month last year, the hiring 
pace in manufacturing had slowed down 
due to the forthcoming holiday period. 
Uremployment continued to drop but 
labour demand did not mount greatly 
because of the usual influx of high school 
students during June. 

Major manufacturing industries showed 
little change from the state of high activity 
that prevailed during May. In iron and 
steel manufacturing, employment had 
picked up with the improved supply 
situation. On the other hand, both the 
radio and leather mannfacturing indus- 
tnies had curtailed production to some 
extent. Employment in primary textiles 
remained stable but there was some unrest 
in secondary textiles, where strikes had 
occurred and workers were turning to jobs 
in other industries. 

Skilled construction workers were becom- 
ing increasingly scarce, but as yet, no 
overall difficulty had been encountered 
in securing unskilled labour. The logging 
drive was well under way. Seasonal 
employment in pulp and paper and trans- 
portation was considerably larger than last 
year, but workers in general were plentiful. 


In. the Ontario region, employment con- 
ditions were extremely good with employ- 
ment rapidly increasing in construction and 
agriculture. Construction work was in full 
swing and tradesmen were being moved 
from area to area to meet increasing 
demand; unskilled workers were still in 
relatively good supply. 

‘(Crop prospects in Ontario had been 
further improved by frequent rains during 
the latter part of June and early July. 
While rains had been beneficial to most 
crops, haying operations had been adversely 
affected. As in former years, there was an 
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acute shortage of experienced farm labour 
to harvest the hay crop. Although harvest 
demands for labour were mostly temporary 
in nature, additional help was none the less 
vital to the farmers. 

Employment activity in most manu- 
facturing firms will be curtailed consider- 
ably during July with many of the larger 
piants closing entirely during the holiday 
period. A jump in labour demand should 
occur after the holiday period since a 
certain proportion of men tend to change 
jobs during their vacations. Expansion in 
production of secondary iron and _ steel 
manufacturing was still being hampered by 
the “tight” steel supply situation. 


The Prairie region experienced a remark- 
able improvement in employment condi- 
tions during June. Not only did construc- 
tion work surpass all previous expectations 
but also more jobs became available in 
almost all other industries. The general 
buoyancy was reflected in both the low 
level of unemployment and the large 
numbers of students who were able to get 
summer jobs. 

Crop prospects were generally fair to 
good in Manitoba, eastern and _ south- 
western Saskatchewan and southern Alberta. 
Elsewhere in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
conditions were critical because of the lack 
of rain. Recent showers over the greater 
part of Manitoba had relieved the mois 
ture shortage and prospects were much 
improved. In addition to the lack of rain 
in Saskatchewan, grasshopper damage had 
been heavy. Reduced wheat acreage was 
general throughout the Prairies with a 
corresponding increase in the acreage of 
coarse grains. 

Employment levels in general were 
substantially higher than at this time last 
year. Mining and communications and to 
a lesser extent services accounted for much 
of the yearly increase in staff. Fewer 
persons, however, were working in food 
processing plants although the industry 
was now about to enter its usual period 
of expansion and employment will gain 
temporarily. 


In the Pacific region, the employment 
situation was rapidly returning to normal 
following the flood disaster. The disloca- 
tion of employment caused by the flood 
was visible in a small rise in unplaced 
applicants at employment offices, but by 
the end of the month the number unplaced 
was again beginning to drop. Neverthe- 
less, employment in logging, agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing and transportation 
was either directly or indirectly affected by 
the flood. . 


In the Fraser Valley, the month of June 
had been very dry. The flood conditions 
made crop forecasting very difficult but in 
areas not flooded crops were good. In the 
Okanagan Valley, wheat stands were very 
heavy, and all crops were growing well. 
The general conditions for orchards were 
excellent. Hundreds of berry pickers were 
being recruited from the Prairie region, 
but there was no shortage of general labour 
in the agricultural industry. 


PRICES AND THE 
COST OF LIVING’ 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index increased from 153-3 for 
May 1 to 154-3 for June 1, 1948. Almost 
all of this rise resulted from higher food 
prices. The food index moved up from 
191-2 to 193-9, due mainly to further 
advances for meats and vegetables. Butter 
prices averaged lower. Other changes in 
group indexes were of lesser proportions. 
Clothing advanced from 173-6 to 174:8; 
scattered advances in coal and coke changed 
fuel and light from 122-7 to 124-3; and 
home furnishings and services moved from 
161-9 to 162-0. Removal of the tax on 
theatre admissions in some areas, reduced 
the miscellaneous items index from 122-9 
to 122-7: 

From August, 1939 to June 1, 1948, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
53-1 per cent (from 100°8 to 154-3). 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
cities registered further advances between 
May 1 and June 1 although the increases 
were not as great as in the previous month. 
Higher prices for foods continued to be 
the principal supporting factor although 
fuels were up at eastern centres and cloth- 
ing prices generally were stronger. Removal 
of the federal tax on theatre admissions 
was reflected in a decline in the miscel- 
laneous index in several of the eight cities. 
Total cost-of-living index increases were as 
follows: Toronto 1:1 to 151-6, Montreal 
1:0 to 158-4, Winnipeg 1-0 to 148-6, 
Edmonton 0:9 to 149-0, Halifax 0-8 to 
149-1, Saint John 0°8 to 152-3, Vancouver 
0-8 to 154-3, and Saskatoon 0-7 to 157-2. 


Wholesale Prices, May, 1948 


There was a further advance in the 
general index of wholesale prices from 
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Logging employment on the mainland’ - 
was disrupted during June as was the 
lumber industry when some 8,000 sawmill 
werkers were idle during the flood period. 
By the end of June most of these men 
were back to work and logging on the 
mainland showed a marked increase in 
demand for labour. Operations were still 
in full swing on the Island although the 
threat of forest fires was growing and if 
the dry weather continues camp shut- 
downs may again be necessary. 


148-5 to 150-0 between April and May, 
1948. Seven of the eight major groups 
registered increases during the month led 
by a gain of 3-7 points to 156-7 in the 
iron and steel group. This reflected firmer 
prices for rolling mill products, malleable 
pig irom and iron and steel pipe. Higher 
quotations for white pine and hemlock 
lumber advanced wood and wood products 
2-2 points to 183-5. A rise of 1-7 to 162-3 
for animal products was supported by 
higher quotations for hides and_ skins, 
steers, lambs, fresh and prepared meats; 
these outweighed minor recessions in cheese, 
eggs and fresh halibut. Non-ferrous metals 
advanced 1-7 to 143-4 due to higher prices 
for lead ingots, while non-metallic minerals 
moved up 1:3 to 129-5, reflecting increases 
in imported coal, sand and gravel. Firmer 
quotations for oats, barley, rye and potatoes 
overbalanced an easier tone for oranges, 
cocoa, beans and onions to move vegetable 
products up 0°8 to 1383:4. Chemical 
products registered a gain of 0-7 to 115-9 
due to higher prices for magnesium 
sulphate, tanning materials and lithopone. 
Shellac was narrowly lower in this group. 
Fibres, textiles and _ textile products 
remained unchanged during the month at 
155-2 when higher prices for cotton yarns, 
linen thread and raw wool were balanced 
by lower quotations for burlap and jute 
bags. 

Canadian farm products prices moved up 
a further 3-0 points to 144-2 between 
April and May. Animal products advanced 
3°6 points to 171-2, due to higher prices 
for steers, lambs, poultry and raw wool 
which outweighed a minor decline in eggs. 
In the same interval field products rose 
2-5 points, reflecting a firmer tone for 





oats, barley, rye and potatoes. Onions 
were slightly lower. 
* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS® 


Canada, June, 1948 


The time loss due to strike activity in 
Canada, which has declined month by 
month since February, 1948, was again 
lewer in June, 1948. During the month 
there was, however, a slight increase in the 
number of strikes in existence and in the 
number of workers involved, as compared 
with May, 1948. For the first six months 
ol this year, the number of strikes, the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss in man-working days were all substan- 
tially below the figures for the same period 
last year, the time loss for 1948 being less 
than one-third of that in 1947. 

Preliminary figures for June, 1948, show 
27 strikes and lockouts in existence, involv- 
ing 3,765 workers, with a time loss of 35,055 
man-working days, as compared with 22 
strikes in May, 1948, with 3,214 workers 
involved and a time loss of 40,164 days. 
In June, 1947, there were 33 strikes, involv- 
ing 19,101 workers, with a time loss of 
168,737 days. 

For the first six months of 1948, prelim- 
inary figures show 73 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 20,959 workers, with a time loss 
of 458,148 man-working days. For the same 
period last year there were 116 strikes, 
with 59,294 workers involved and a time 
loss of 1,505,792 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in June, 1948, was -04 per cent 


of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with -05 per cent in May, 1948; 
-22 per cent in June, 1947; -09 per cent 
for the first six months of 1948; and -32 
per cent for the first six months of 1947. 

Of the 27 strikes recorded for June, 1948, 
four were settled in favour of the workers, 
four in favour of the employers, four were 
compromise settlements and four were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 11 strikes were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
ecmpositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
began on November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa 
and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, Alta., and 


- Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 1946; metal 


factory workers at Ottawa, Ont., February 
24, 1947; soft drink factory workers at 
Edmonton, Alta., December 1, 1947; print- 
ing pressmen at Toronto, Ont., December 
15, 1947; and bookbinders at Toronto, Ont., 
February 20, 1948. 





*See Tables G.1 and G.2. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the LaBour GazettE from month 
to’month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lapour GAZETTE for April, 1948, and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in April, 1948, was 184 and 18 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 202 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 


period there were 86,000 workers involved 
and a time loss of 619,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 184 stoppages which began during 
April, 10 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 57 over other wage questions; 
six on questions as to working hours; 32 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 72 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
and seven were on questions of trade union 
principle. 


Australia 


Figures for the second quarter of 1947, 
show 201 industrial disputes, with 46,432 
workers directly involved and a time loss 
for workers directly and indirectly involved 
of 268,991 working days. For the third 
quarter of 1947, the figures are, 246 indus- 
trial disputes, with 52,762 workers directly 
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involved and a time loss for workers 
directly and indirectly involved of 177,689 
working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May, 1948, show 
275 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 


month, in which 165,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
4,100,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for April, 1948, are 275 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 175,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 8,000,000 days. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 


IN LIBRARY OF 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Accidents, Industrial Prevention 


1. ORGANISME PROFESSIONNEL DE PREVEN- 
‘TION DU BATIMENT ET DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS. 
La Prévention dans la Couverture a 
Piomberie et Fumuisterie; Conseils de 
Sécurité & Usage des Employeurs et des 
‘Cadres. Premiére Edition. Paris. 1947. 
Pp. 241. 

2. ORGANISME PROFESSIONNEL DE PREVEN- 
“TION DU BATIMENT ET DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS. 
La Prévention dans la Maconnerie, Démo- 
lition et Ciment Armé ; Conseils de sécurité 
A VUsage des Employeurs et des Cadres. 
Premiére Edition. Paris, 1947. Pp. 263. 


Economic Conditions 


3. COMMITTEE OF EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 


‘CO-OPERATION. Manpower Conference, 
Rome, January-February, 1948. Reports. 
London, H.MS.O. 1948. Pp. 56. 

4.THE FINanctiaL Post. Survey of 
‘Corporate Securities, 1948. Montreal 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Company 


‘Limited, 1948. Pp. 272. 


5. GREAT BRITAIN. CHANCELLOR OF THE 
‘EXCHEQUER, Economic Survey for 1948, 
‘London, H.MS.O. 1948. Pp. 62. 

6. UNITED NATIONS SECRETARIAT. Depart- 
‘ment of Economic Affairs, A Survey of 


ithe Economic Situation and Prospects of 
Europe. Geneva, 1948. Pp. 206. 
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Economics 


7. Burns, ArtHur F. The Cumulation 
of Economic Knowledge; Twenty-Eighth 
Arnual Report of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. New York, 1948. 
Pp.g® 

8. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
Boarp. Should we Return to a Gold 
Standard? Studies in Business Economics. 
New York, 1948. Pp. 52. 


CONFERENCE 


Employment Management 


9. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Checking the Effectiveness of Employee 
Communication. New York, 1947. Pp. 46: 

10. Horrman, Paut G. The Henry 
Laurence Gantt Memorial Gold Medal. 
New York, American Management Associa- 


tion.) 1046 “Pps 23, 
11. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE. Industrial Welfare Division. 


Recording and Analysing Labour Turnover 
am Industry. Melbourne. 1947. Pp. 28. 


12. GENERAL ELECTRIC CoMPANY. Super- 
visors Guide to General Electric Job 
Information. Schenectady, N.Y. 1947. 
Pp. 19. 

13. SEINWERTH, HERMAN W. Getting 
Results from Suggestion Plans; A Practical 
Handbook of Suggestion Plan Policy and 
Procedure. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1948. Pp. 223. 


14. TayLor, FREDERICK WINSLOW. Scien- 
tific Management; Comprising Shop Man- 
agement, the Principles of Scientific 
Management, Testimony before the Special 
House Committee. New York, Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1947. Pp. 287. 


15. THtoRET ABBE Pierre E. Les Ou- 


vriers Propriétaires d’Usines. Valleyfield, 
Imprimerie Populaire, Limitée, 1947. 
Pp. 63. 


Industrial Health Research 


16. Branpt ALLEN D. Industrial Health 
Engineering. New York, Chapman and 
Hall, Ltd., 1947. Pp. 395. 

17. DatuavaLttE, J. M. The Industrial 
Environment and its Control. New York, 
Pitman Publishing Corporation. 1948. 
Pp 225; 


Industrial Relations 


18. INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT SOCIETY. 
Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual 
National Time and Motion Study Clinic. 


November 5, 6 and 7, 1947. Chicago, 
Illinois. Chicago, 1948. Pp. 156. 
19. MINNEAPOLIS. UNIvERSITY. INDUS- 


TRIAL RELATIONS CENTRE. Training and 
Research in Industrial Relations; Proceed- 


ings of the Third Annual Conference 
May 22 and 23, 1947. Minneapolis, 1948. 
Pps sl. 

20. THE NatTioNAL MaritTiIMe- Boarp. 


Year Book 1948; Summary of Agreements. 
London, 1948. Pp. 140. 

21. New York (State) UNIVERSITY. 
ScHooL OF INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR RELA- 
tiens. Labor-Management Conference on 
Working Together in a Democratic Society ; 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
August 20-22, 1947. New York, 1947, 
Pp. 9s: 

22. Puittipson, Irvina J. The Botany 
Plan; A Cooperative Course in Labor- 
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TABLE I—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Series 


Labour Force— 


Civilian labour torce@) pect eee eee 000 
Hmplovedi(Oe aera as sens se ae eae 000 
PAI WOrKETs (Bam sett eee aces ose eon cake 090 
BiG (Dancer ai cet erie ae SE 000 
Memialé @) Gee ck waeraaeenien ee ee ae ae 000 

Wnemployedat eran acer itecr eer ee 000 

Index omemployment (2) wnceerenee een ae 

Unemployment in trade unions(3)..............% 

Earnings and Hours— 

LPotallabounincomencn soe eee: $000, 000 

Per CaplLa wee ky) CATLIN GS seeme tn jeer ee nee $ 

AverareunouniyiGarnino sete secerd sae ae cents 

Average hours worked per week............ hours 

Average real weekly earnings, index(#).......... 

National Employment Service— 

Wnplacediapplicants@ inp asssecae see ae ore .No. 

Wnittledavacancies (raceme ae ener ae No. 

Placements, weekly average..............0200--- 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Unemployment insurance claims............. No 
Balance dMeLuUnice wae rore yarns ahead ose ie $000 
Prices— 
Wiholésaledndex (2) Waisted carrera aes airs 
Wostroisit vaio: Glesc(8) ene aie ricis ante ele sre nega 
Production— 

Industrial productionsindex (6), eas. ae7 oem ecole 
Minerak production index ()e.0 2. . esc... 
Nanutacturimmancdex()tem, errr same ine 

lectricpowwens we iil seers 000 k.w.h 

Construction Contracts awarded.............$000 

Pena Ne) oleee  eSime  M UAN os Pel cs Br In et aot t cic tons 

Steol INFO LSan el CAasuINes mee eemmerT tae mer tons 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle............... No 
1 oyigs net aban fed Toate dt Seat b Rt hy AP Sie ell Py No 

PGUursapLOGUCTION WE eae panto nee eae toner 000 bbl 

ING WSDELNEN AS ane totte ie oe ta pee eetreaee e tons 

Cement, producers’shipments............ 000 bbl. 

NCtOMO DILeseAnGtnUCKS. ene ea oeee enter No. 

GOT AAI as Sie de ee Ta eee Gn leeaes teties eee re OZ 

COPPER Ay SR ee tee UN etry Mey neha tee eee ints 000 lb. 

TCA Ws ae for Nise Ga aasteat he reed let a ae OPEL 000 lb 

INGEG RIG) Fu 0 8 ee Seat dS aon, 2 en tee ueem ter saone 000 lb 

ZANT OA eT teva BR eer Aad DN tm spare oe ke oe 000 lb 

COLON Le hae soo mete plan en Ar ier Ana en 000 tons 

Distribution— 

Retail sales index, adjusted (6)................... 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(®)............. 

Trade external, excluding gold............... $000 
Imports, excluding gold.................. $000 
HIXpOLis exc ucing sold wae water eee $000 


Railways— 
Revenue freight 


Car loadings, revenue freight(7)......... cars 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks index(O)i wee acer eet eee 
Preterreaistoeks index (O)isesu ene niece ee ease 
Bondivjeldsy, Dominion sancdex() ane erence: 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts........ $000 
Ban kwloans current spublicnsss seme rere $000 
Moneyxsupplytercttec ech neem oe or $000 
Circulating media in hands of public..... $000 
Deposits NOTICE kame Sea ee ee $000 
Deposits cd emandrs. annchvad. estore ae ee eile $000 
OGWEEs a eee es en eae $000 























1948 1947 1946 1944 1939 
June May May May May May 
St eh as: 4,825 4,912 4,828 t + 
Th ee hea 4,669 4,821 4,702 t ij 
ieee Als ae 3, 245 3, 203 3, 104 t t 
WN abe 2,416 2,422 2,295 i il 
Wik gy ae 829 811 809 t if 
See ch at 156 91 126 i fi 
191-7 186-5 179-6 169-3 178-2 106-2 
RA RR Ah 3-1 1:8 1-9 9 15-7 
ARE ROM heat al Regent 490 413 + tT 
39-31 39-74 35:89 32-06 32-26 + 
ee ea ONE 89-4 78-3 68-9 u t 
Ripreae ny 43-1 43-2 43-0 t T 
ee Uc 102-8 103-9 99-3 T t 
130,925) 165,212 157,757| ~- 248,066 i T 
60, 366 49, 937 92,257 112,219 + T 
See | 16, 435 16, 239 18, 350 tT T 
Se thee nae 105, 441 82,276 123, 950 4,654 t 
RE aan Renae otra ea 376,996] 321,349} 203,392 T 
seepenie lh ta ae 150-0 125-7 109-0 102-5 73°7 
154-3 153-3 133-1 122-0 119-2 100-6 
180-5 182-3 174-9 161-5 205-5 106-6 
129-0 132-9 112-0 101-8 108-9 121-9 
189-6 190-5 185-4 iltyale 223-0 103-8 
Aaner i Wo 4,077,098) 3,917,499) 3,615,777] 3,584,515) 2,333, 433 
OPCs Ball NON ee aera 64, 206 82,199 31, 695 18, 360 
hae AO rates 193, 305 160, 230 159, 101 175, 207 57,746 
VA en Ae pea 289,567! 244,076] 259,626] 263, 431 121,413 
Bh OA as 96, 099 88, 565 76, 851 101, 931 72,612 
Sean ee 397,090} 405,824) 389,377 855,806} 280,809 
ek ee 1, 726 2,611 2,344 1, 962 1,192 
SPR Geant Aes 388,500) 384,520! 359,943) 262,470} 250,020 
He ee Tee 1,414,453 1,291 1,536] 738,585) 550,634 
PRE Rd: 21,368 21, 665 20, 022 12,303 15, 706 
De er ae daniel Wea eceniinne AE) 268,910} 240,339 256, 837 432,359 
41,488 41,378 30, 993 47, 843 55, 364 
Maar 3 25,490 25, 672 30, 050 20,491 31,815 
Jenene en ae 26, 278 19,770 14, 924 24,023 21,595 
El Wties heey ae: 40, 964 35, 942 40,905 45, 647 29, 142 
sie 1,353 860 1,396 1, 234 1, 136 
SRY TE eva eal 254-5 234-0 208-6 171-9 103-0 
souk tenee ties 273-3 280-6 259-8 195-2 113-8 
BA Cn nh A Eae 512,600} 511,606} 368,034] 529, 887 153) 732 
Lee 225,090} 240,308 164, 197 159, 038 72,958 
FARCE 282,283) 267,807 196,978} 368,357 79, 932 
NEF ishy o eere Ret ee ane 5,188, 662] 3,982,554] 5,768,503) 2,431,109 
312,584; 298,912; 306,944) 262,728] 282,726 184, 020 
120-3 116-5 104-4 124-4 79-9 90-4 
perenne bays 147-0 154-3 159-7 118-5 95-3 
5-3 95-3 84-6 85-1 Q7-2; ~ 97-8 
RSE Re daly 6,445,560] 6,841,152) 6,115,643] 6,562,617] 2,839, 207 
Sty tome e Re 1,622,696] 1,140,356] 1,117, 465 §21, 545 
RHEL aoe serch en ete 7,394, 012] 7,105,482} 5,842,917} 2,781,670 
AaB ee AEN Poa IeCete 1,090,516} 1,058,374 864, 916 226,911 
+ es fe MSN tetas AGP ge 3, 682,383] 3,305, 702] 2,093, 865) 1,675,364 
BS Oe eee eee 2,053,298] 2,206,999] 1,711,413 684, 282 
PTO ee oa, 567,815| 534,407| 1,172,723} 192,113 


Note.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. 
May 31, 1947 and June 1, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. 
1947, 1946, 1944 and 1939 respectively. 


of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base; average for 1946=100. 
(7) Figures are for four weeks periods. 


1935-1939 = 100. 
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(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of February 21, 1948, 


(8) Figures are as at endof quarter ending March 31, 1948, 


(4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 


(5) First of month. (6) Base 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—_MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 








1946—Average............ 
1947—Average............ 


1946—March.............. 


1947—January............ 
Hebruary “6. cscse ccc 
MEAT CI dou asta ce 


ee 


ey 


eer oerer eee r eons 


oe eee ec eee eee oe 


IAUSUSUE Roe ee ern 


OGtOober sees eos 
INOVeDNOCIIEEE Eee 
December.......... 





Agricul- 
ture, 
Logging, 
Fishing, 
Trapping, 
Mining 





Manu- 
facturing 


Construc- 
tion 


Utilities, 
Trans- 
portation, 
Communi- 
cation, 
Storage, 
Trade 


Finance, 
Services | Supple- 
(which | mentary 
includes | Labour 
Govern- | Income 
ment) 

94 Pas 

106 24 

90 20 

100 22 

101 22 

102 22 

102: 22 

103 3 

106 23 

108 24 

109 25 

109 25 

109 26 

110 26 

109 25 

108 25 

108 26 

110 25 

110 26 





Total 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY 
AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Number’) Weakly I Average Weekly Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 

















of Em- | Salaries Salaries and as 100 p.c. 43) 
Geographical and ployees and Wages at 
Industrial Unit Reported} Wages Employment Payrolls 
at “re I,Jat oe 1, May 1,Apr. 1;May 1|May 1)Apr. 1)May 1|May 1|Apr. 1|May 1 
1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces............... 131,652] 4,772,287| 36-25] 35-61; 33-25} 110-6) 109-0; 99-5) 183-4) 177-5) 151-0 
Prince Edward Island........... 8, 022 96,403) 31-90} 28-69} 30-30] 133-5} 152-8} 119-5) 195-4) 201-3] 165-9 
NOVELS Cobia tes men ase aan 73,236) 2,699,103] 36-85] 35-75} 32-66} 101-9} 101-7] 84-5] 166-5| 161-0) 122-0 
INS Wi RUNS WAC LON mine eh omy te 55,394] 1,976,781) 35-69} 35-86} 34-03} 123-7) 118-8] 122-8] 212-2) 204-9} 200-4 
Camehec tices he ee Seas 555,318/21,223,574| 38-22) 37-59) 34-51) 116-7) 129-1) 115-8) 186-2} 186-8) 166-6 
OMCATIO eee ee ee een he 828,085/33,845,485| 40-87] 40-15] 36-55) 122-2) 122-6) 117-4) 184-2] 181-5] 158-3 
Prairie Previmces................. 221,231! 8,692,326) 39-29) 38-98) 36-27) 124-4) 124-4) 121-4] 184-6) 183-2] 166-3 
Mamitonawiaviintencesinn 4 baaio nee 101,105) 3,900,442} 38-58} 38-30} 36-08] 122-1] 121-2) 119-4) 177-6] 174-9] 162-4 
Saskatchewan ye lenis ce sae 42,055] 1,604,229] 38-15} 38-03] 35-18} 115-6] 116-8] 115-5} 170-2) 171-5} 156-7 
BAM er Gaye arti Mats ie ay Biel AN Matas raat 78,071] 3,187,655] 40-83] 40-38] 37-14} 132-9] 1383-7] 127-5] 202-9} 201-7) 177-6 
British Columbia................ 186,885] 7,885,053} 42-19] 41-64) 38-50) 144-7) 144-4] 138-0) 214-2) 203-7) 186-5 
CANAD Ree mua une ae 1,923,171/76,418,725| 39-74) 39-04) 35-89) 121-7) 122-2) 117-6} 187-4] 184-8} 163-7 
(b) Crtrzs 
WV Eeom tse ey uate nies eee aoeo Nar et ope te rae 286, 527/10, 993, 713] 38-37) 37-60) 34-85} 127-9} 126-4} 125-3] 191-4] 185-3] 170-0 
Quepee Oityies Veen bolic lesen ieee 29, 468 984,213} 33-40} 32-15) 30-19) 117-7} 116-4] 104-1) 186-5} 177-4] 149-6 
EE OPOMbO WE Wt a a eeimee at ota st a noe 264, 520/10, 752,001) 40-65} 39-69] 36-40) 128-0} 128-0} 123-0} 194-2] 189-5) 166-7 
OLE EWAN VI re INE Tene ena 24, 684 842, 824) 34-14] 33-34) 31-23} 121-8) 122-2} 117-9} 180-3] 176-6} 159-6 
Hamilton 64,217] 2,784,963} 48-37] 41-45) 36-84) 118-7) 117-4} 112-7} 187-4] 177-5} 151-4 
WEIN BOTi eRe Re re Mn iba: teeter 37,303] 1,794,308] 48-10} 46-83} 48-52) 114-4] 116-5] 114-7} 147-7| 146-4] 132-9 
Winnipeg 65, 337| 2,350,575} 35-98) 35-54} 33-05) 126-4] 126-2) 124-5] 178-2] 175-6} 161-7 
Vancouver 85,452] 3,413,584! 39-95) 38-88} 36-38] 160-3) 158-9] 153-1] 240-7} 232-4} 210-0 
Ra itacn). oneal apne eu online ayia ale 21,677] 736,062] 33-96] 32-84] 33-40] 120-2} 127-3) 115-9} 180-0} 184-5] 170-8 
SSUUTO asa Sait CU ai A oleae 15, 301 527, 802} 34-49] 34-85} 31-50} 140-4] 135-0} 134-0] 226-5; 219-9] 194-5 
MEL OROOKEA ee caster sttae eealee crue te 10, 264 349,225) 34-02] 31-70} 30-07] 113-7) 118-3] 113-5} 185-9} 180-3} 164-1 
Hhree Rivers sae ee enon 10, 604 411,865} 38-84) 38-05} 33-31} 128-0} 124-1] 126-9} 191-9} 182-2} 163-5 
Kitchener—Waterloo.............. 20,256} 777,192) 38-37! 37-59) 35-11] 1382-7] 185-3] 129-8] 225-0) 224-7) 200-2 
TONG ONIN te ies TAME Lk eat 25,559} 972,773) 38-06] 37-62] 33-81} 142-3] 142-0} 140-2] 212-8] 209-8] 185-7 
Fort William—Port Arthur........ 11, 643 488, 643} 41-97) 40-65} 37-07] 80-3} 78-9 7-1| 126-6) 120-5} 107-2 
RCSA ede SVC UB a nna cht caret 10, 636 370,589} 34-84) 34-79] 31-80} 125-9} 125-3) 120-5) 185-1] 184-0} 165-9 
Das KA COOM: aie faananeen ine Wee nhavdege ae 7,464 255,129) 34-18] 34-52) 31-60) 142-9) 141-7] 144-2) 222.4] 222-7) 205-3 
algarve erences lye ieee 21,167} 795,547] 37-58] 37-40] 34-14] 180-8] 128-9] 126-5] 193-7} 190-0} 171-1 
Wdmontoner scott acme tia 19,308 695,703) 36-03) 35-67) 32-95) 148-1] 148-3} 1388-5) 214-5) 212-5] 187-6 
AVA GLOTIS, Mesa ree ete sete Ta i We 25 13,039 507,765} 38-94] 36-938) 35-24) 149-4) 152-2) 149-2) 232-3) 224-4) 209-7 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manwiactirinpy jap ies nite rie 1, 056, 838/43, 067, 645} 40-75] 39-60] 36-27) 120-1] 120-2] 116-5) 188-5} 183-3] 162-7 
Durable: Goodsian si Noses akies 498, 082/21, 584,788] 43-34] 41-87) 38-83; 118-0} 118-1} 113-4} 181-3] 175-4} 156-2 
Non-Durable Goods............. 530, 389}20, 196, 421} 38-08} 37-19] 33-67) 121-3) 121-5) 119-6] 196-2] 191-9} 170-5 
Electric Light and Power........ ‘ 28,367] 1,286,486} 45-35] 44-75) 42-03) 189-2} 137-4) 120-5} 199-5} 194-3} 159-0 
EB Opening ee anlar Mee eas ay sy aruuar) a 53,100} 2,187,360) 41-19} 40-95) 35-19) 110-4) 172-5) 152-4] 228-0} 354-3] 268-9 
YBa betty ins DIE A a HI ih Ries et SR 81,016) 3,989,932} 49-25} 48-24) 43-54) 97-3) 95-3] 78-7) 150-0} 143-9} 107-6 
Wommunications se. see se cae 46,589) 1,707,315} 36-65} 36-80} 33-76) 177-0) 175-4] 166-0) 235-7) 234-6} 205-7 
Aransportabionee saa see on ite-ceare 178,768} 8,079,889] 45-20) 46-26) 43-55} 139-9} 134-1] 136-3} 193-2} 189-6} 181-2 
Construction and Maintenance..... 183,621} 6,957,133} 37-89) 36-92] 34-63] 101-2] 94-1] 95-8} 166-6] 150-9| 144-2 
DOTVIORS Ee asians bolas win iors ISU rr ainas 66,530) 1,704,561} 25-62] 25-66) 23-37) 142-3) 138-2] 134-7] 220-9) 214-8) 194-6 
Era de Jones Sitar vie loa eis tte Rislele 2 betes 256,709) 8,724,890} 33-99] 33-67} 31-11] 186-9} 1387-3] 128-0] 196-1) 194-9} 168-8 
Eight Leading 
Tndustries................006. 1,923,171/76,418,725} 39-74) 39-04) 35-89) 121-7) 122-2) 117-6) 187-4) 184-8) 163-7 
INA Conte eic cer aan sent acye Maveltteieieincs 84,047| 3,252,081} 38-69) 38-56] 37-42) 187-6} 137-1] 131-8] 183-4! 182-2} 170-8 
Nine Leading 
Mmduscries oe. cee a =i 2,007, 218/79,670,806} 39-69} 39-02] 35-95} 122-3] 122-7] 118-2] 187-3] 184-7] 164-0 





(14) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 

(2) Consisting almost, entirely of hotels and restaurants, and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 





Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 


Average Average 

Year and Month oe Be je . 
Weekly bs _| Weekly 

Employ- |Ageroaste)Ay. wis) Salaries | Employ- | “Wut | ‘Salaries |, Salaries 
ment Payrolls jand Wages and Wages ent Payrolls jand Wages and Wages 

$ $ 

Weel G4 Pacer tam Merete cde dere stets 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 _ 100-0 25-57 
LPT DAS er vetnie clatter aie 114-9 145-4 128-9 32-55 125-4 161-9 131-4 33-59 
NES OA Geen ars letyeldccieurs 110-9 137-6 126-9 32-05 110-8 137-1 126-1 32-24 
ues REY. een ae a es 118-5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
ipa RY Vee Saar ener eer 118-3 160-6 138-7 35-03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35°34 
LepL GA Tis cen eit vaca Sete 118-1 163-0 141-0 35-61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35-81 
Ue OA fever eet crane wiswab icles 118-3 163-9 141-5 35-73 116-3 160°8 140-7 35-98 
OAT ee ct teas nues 117-6 163-7 142-1 35-89 116-5 162-7 141-8 36-27 
Leica IY. reed PRIN Beta aie eric 120-8 168-5 142-6 36-00 117-6 | 165-9 143-3 36-64 
LEMOS iene is etoreees oie 124-1 173-8 143-2 36°15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36-47 
Tipe 104 Tee RE ae teraans 126-1 178-6 144-7 36-53 120-5 171-5 144-6 36-97 
HAUL OS er hist crt tecsepnehe 126-5 180-3 145-6 36-76 121-0 173-3 145-3 37-16 
DP OS Fe Sloe We See ot 127-6 184-9 148-1 37-39 121-2 177-5 148-8 38-04 
SE Key AN apa a Allee ere 129-5 189-7 149-7 37-79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
Lith G47 5 tecdeh haber evens 130-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
Fit l WU LOARK, dust. s: dete eigssleces ates 126-9 178-4 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
pe act RAY CA Re Rees oh ae Sear ee 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
MeO P LOLS see un eirsvcitet 123-9 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
ride LOA S a Wl ce eetaetasioise ds 122-2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-1 183-3 154-9 39-60 
NPS GAS Bh GRC Retin torah searcrd 121-7 187- 157-4 39-74 120-1 188-5 159-4 40-75 
Set A Migh AisS AP OA tS AS ges Ma as Gee RIE a ee i Wink Neca MM Mi PE Ss AN et. Ee ALS aS AR 


TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Relative Weight of Employment 
of Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at May 1, 1948..... 100-0! 6-8 Stele Bagel 929.4 28-0 Agatti ple bd aere eee O 9-7 





4 5 

og 5 gia | 2 3 

— < (3) M62) is ° (3) = (S) 3 -Q 

A |S] ebvleg|,2/ 2] 2/22/8131 8 158 

Z AS |sFa|25)ES | ‘so Se Bch rea le Teas ie or be eee 

< Sz ROG as) o® = Ss me Ss 8 = HO 

oO Su 1/084 |4n/40a| Oo fen yume WCC Wie) 3) < | QO 
STi iS Gea Sirti chereraena ie ieteier seed  aeeasteas SEO un SO Bria SaOnl le sowie ere el ie encee tte 82-7 
Tides Ot MOOS |e ea teeall Siac scckeiltsiakaietes TRA e COsINL LO gead lie ea: apy Revers: sane eels mite 72-2 
O2sOHIWOSs Seills ter crercell Meters reer etay ets Sheil OSebi le Sosa iiere watwellis tacoma lca. tare 88-4 
Qi Di OTs | ehvepaiereatel escalate § BOE al KN clad ty ACW es rey allied aig Pets selene 92-6 
QOS BE NOS 4 mien ata evsisice lis wietate rattle tel ate) as 96-4 |1038- LY PAC Aad ae ea PR aan hee 5 99-0 
LOG 3 led isichy | Sete eneteeel ties eretete | bucteeret LODO Ie Zoos 2 eer tele Hope eter va arctate te 103-4 
107-4 |107-3 72-6 1116-5 | 98-3 |112-6 |109-9 | 91-5 | 90-3 | 89-2 | 95-0 | 102-8 
106-2 |100-2 82-2 1114-4 | 84-1 ]111-6 |107-9 | 94-5 | 90-7 | 98-2 | 97-7 | 108-3 
114-3 |112-8 86-4 1124-0 |100-7 {113-9 |121-0 |100-2 | 97-6 |103-6 |102-0 | 107-2 
145-5 |1386-5 96-8 1156-2 {115-2 |146-8 156-5 |124-1 |120-5 |122-1 |131-1 | 132-7 
167-4 |156-7 94-4 1179-3 1132-3 1177-9 1175-9 |130-9 |129-1 |118-5 |141-9 | 158-8 
178-2 |170-6 102-3 1194-1: 1145-0 1192-0 |181-8 135-9 135-0 125-6 |144-2 | 186-8 
178-2 {176-6 123-1 1200-3 1149-5 |190-4 1180-8 1141-0 |188-2 |130-6 |152-2 | 183-3 
175-5 |183-1 113-9 |196-7 |170-1 |184-9 |180-1 |139-3 185-2 |132-0 |150-3 | 172-4 
169-3 |167-8 133-7 |176-1 1159-2 |170-3 1176-7 |149-1 [142-4 |143-3 |163-0 | 163-9 
181-0 |169-4 128-9 1169-0 1172-4 |186-7 |186-7 |158-3 |151-3 |148-4 |175-4 | 180-4 
180-7 {168-0 124-7 1172-3 1165-2 |186-2 |187-6 |154-6 |148-3 |142-9 {171-7 | 180-8 
180-4 |148-9 124-0 1138-1 1164-4 |188-4 |188-7 |155-4 |149-5 |145-1 |171-1 | 180-9 
180-7 |153-3 127-4 |138-2 1174-4 185-8 |189-9 |155-3 |149-1 {145-5 {171-1 | 183-6 
179-6 {151-7 128-0 1141-9 1165-7 |182-2 |189-4 |155-7 {148-9 |147-2 |171-5 | 186-2 
184-5 |165-8 139-3 1165-2 {168-2 |186-9 |191-8 |161-9 |152-4 |157-7 |179-1 | 192-4 
189-5 |179-4 150-9 1186-3 |172-2 |191-2 |195-7 |167-3 |155-7 [162-5 |187-8 | 196-9 
192-6 |183-9 157-0 1188-2 180-1 |195-0 |196-7 |172-1 |159-1 |167-5 {194-8 | 204-2 
193-2 |184-7 159-2 {191-7 |177-3 |196-1 {196-4 |172-1 |158-5 |168-0 |195-4 | 207-5 
194-8 |188-2 162-7 |196-5 |179-2 |199-3 |199-6 |166-8 |155-7 |163-1 |186-1 | 206-0 
197-8 |193-3 160-4 1201-4 |184-9 |203-7 |202-2 |170-1 {160-7 |168-0 |185-9 | 208-1 
199-6 |192-3 164-3 |193-9 |192-0 |205-6 |205-0 |171-7 |161-8 |168-4 |189-0 | 202-6 
193-7 |181-9 152-2 1178-4 1188-2 |196-8 |202-7 1166-2 |156-3 |159-0 |186-0 | 194-0 
189-3 {179-9 170-2 1182-4 |177-4 |193-6 {198-6 |156-4 |152-6 |148-3 |167-4 | 190-3 
188-9 171-0 171-2 1169-0 |173-4 {193-4 |199-3 |158-4 |150-6 |147-7 |177-2 | 188-1 


186-6 |166-1 | 163-7 {170-7 160-3 187-3 |197-7 |159-6 |151-1 {148-8 |179-8 | 190-8 
185-8 |168-6 | 143-0 |171-1 |166-9 |183-6 |197-1 |159-6 |152-2 |147-3 |178-8 | 195-2 





Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industries 


Number of 
Employees 
Reported 


Weekly 
Salaries 
and Wages 
at May 1, 
1948 


Average Weekly 
Salaries and Wages 


at 


Index Numbers Based 





May 1,|Apr. 1,) May 1,,—-—-—— 
1 


1948 


948 


| | | | | 


Manufacturing... oo... cs tees oc seevee ces 
Animal products—edible................. 
HUPANGEprOGuctSs.aaee access es als 
Weather ‘and’ products).0.0...0..04...s0e 

Boots and SHOES sais poe eeiore: cele 
HeOIMDersprOGUCES yan eereee 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... 
IUIMTEUTE ay ce ee nee ETO: 
Other lumber products............... 
Plant products—edible................... 
Pulp and paper products............0+..- 
Pulprandspaper sc. etre eee reeks 
Paper products erro cue ati Tae 
Printing and publishing.............. 
Rubber ProGuctsns wes nen ee 
Mextile products Meee eee ee 
Threads yarnandicloth ver. umes esse. 
Cottoniyarntandiclothuaes een ee 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............. 
Artificial silk and silk goods......... 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 
Garments and personal furnishings..... 
Other textile products..............000. 
ODA CCOR ele tales eo en eer ne a ERE 
IBGVETAPes ahs w tne inate ee 
Chemicals and allied products........... 
Clay, glass and stone products........... 
Mlectric lightand power. ..toe.ss elke 
eKlectrical/‘apparatus nee. pose one: 
Tronvand steelproducts..::.4-s1—0.+s200008 
Crude, rolled and forged products...... 
Machinery (other than vehicles)....... 
Agricultural implements............... 
Land vehicles and aircraft............. 
Automobiles and parts................. 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........ 
Heating*tappliancest)u.-a. aoe once 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)....... 
Foundry and machine shop products... 
Other iron and steel products........... 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. 
Non-metallic mineral products........... 
Miscellaneous: staccato ttn quae nate: 


Communications......................0.00% 
Pelesraphsan ork. sare ee 
elephionestiy teen occ eee ee 


Trans portation 5c 2a ok once cha Sack 
Street railways, cartage and storage..... 
SLealaTall wa Vase ench obi nee 
Shipping and stevedoring................ 


Construction and Maintenance............ 
Buildings see ee eon earn pam hee 
ETI Dn Wa yeni ew ees ol nai ge ae 
HUTA Vantec ore yas satan: i eee ee grees 


Services (as indicated below)............... 
Hotels and restaurants................... 


PR RMRATBEO iets oan OR Mo is roa teks ata ee ene 
Banks and trust companies............... 
Brokerage and stock market operations. . 
UNSUPAN CO Len serene) ee oc Ty ene ele ae ene 
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1,056,838 
43,270 
4,095 

30, 890 
19, 423 
77, 993 
46,055 
15, 404 
16, 534 


53,100 


81,016 
24, 860 
41, 333 
14, 823 


8, 067 
37, 943 


178,768 


183,621 
88, 805 
60, 064 
34, 752 


66,530 
43, 641 
22, 889 


256,709 
182,343 
74,366 


1,923,171 
84,017 
47,161 

3, 664 
33, 222 


2,007 218 


$ 

43,067,645 
1,701, 695 
154, 329 
935, 240 
563,216 
2,787, 898 
1,701, 821 
537, 427 
548, 650 
1, 891, 293 
5, 138, 686 
2,556, 679 
800, 873 
1,781, 134 
975, 498 
5, 060, 924 
2,929, 629 
742, 518 
517, 868 
587, 121 
759, 692 
1,705, 201 
566, 402 
339, 809 
801, 796 
1, 851, 890 
893, 134 


625, 843 
2,187,360 


3,989,932 
1, 245, 102 
2,089, 393 

655, 437 


1,707,315 
313, 631 
1,372, 142 


8,079,889 
2,441,971 
4,513, 162 
1, 124, 756 


6,957,133 
3, 655, 334 
2,037, 306 
1, 264, 493 


1,704,561 
1,037, 817 
666, 744 


8,724,890 
5, 741, 848 
2, 983,042 


76,418,725 
35252, 081 
1, 565, 035 

174, 332 
1,512,714 


79,670,806 


45-53 
39-69 


on June 1, 1941 as 
100 p.c. 
Employment 

1947 |May 1,|Apr. 1,) May 1, 

1948 | 1948 1947 
120-1 | 120-2 | 116-5 
125-1 | 122-6 125-0 
131-8 | 128-8 126-6 
108-3 | 111-2 116-6 
106-7 | 109-4 | 112-1 
119-8 | 120-4] 112-8 
110-9 | 110-1 99-0 
149-1 | 154-0 | 146-7 
127-9 | 129-3 132-4 
123-6 | 123-9 | 127-1 
140-1 | 136-9 133-2 
135-6 | 182-9 | 126-9 
154-6 | 156-2 | 159-4 
138-1 | 187-6 | 129-1 
133-1 | 139-7 147-0 
113-9 | 114-9 | 109-5 
113-2 | 1138-8 | 105-1 
92:0 | 92-4 88-3 
114-5 | 116-0 | 104-6 
147-8 | 146-8 | 133-7 
122-0 | 123-4 114-8 
116-8 | 117-2 | 113-6 
95-8 | 99-1 103-1 
107-1 | 112-8 | 112-9 
159-3 | 156-0 | 147-4 
96-2 | 95-9 94-0 
140-8 | 137-8 138-0 
139-2 | 1387-4 | 120-5 
168-2 | 169-2 160-8 
110-4 | 110-5 | 106-8 
136-0 | 134-2 125-5 
114-3 | 114-4] 114-0 
206-9 | 202-6 | 171-6 
97-7 | 98-4 95-8 
110-8 | 112-8 | 112-0 
114-3 | 113-0 | 120-5 
142-2 | 143-2 121-8 
103-3 | 103-5 89-5 
98-7 | 100-3 96-4 
101-8 | 103-3 104-0 
119-0 | 119-1 112-3 
120-0 | 117-1 117-6 
134-7 | 133-9 143-6 
110-4 | 172-6 | 152-4 
97-3 | 95-3 748-9 
98-6 | 93-9 53-1 
86-6 | 86-1 81-9 
139-4 | 137-0 | 122-3 
177-0 | 175-4 | 166-0 
118-4 | 119-3 115-6 
194-9 | 192-5 | 181-7 
139-9 | 184-1 | 136-3 
150-1 | 149-2 151-4 
133-2 | 132-0 | 130-0 
133-4 | 105-2 120-7 
101-2 | 94-1 $5-8 
133-9 | 127-9 123-4 
82-4 | 69-2 83-0 
80-3 | 81-9 74-1 
142-3 | 188-2 | 134-7 
148-9 | 144-5 | 139-3 
131-6 | 128-1 127-5 
136-9 | 187-3 | 128-0 
134-8 | 135-7 125-8 
146-1 | 145-2 | 136-9 
121-7 | 122-2 | 117-6 
137-6 | 187-1 | 131-8 
145-3 | 144-9 138-5 
156-4 | 158-0 | 170-8 
126-1 | 125-3 120-2 
122-3 © 122-2 | 118-2 


TABLE C-5.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 














Industries 
Men 
No. 

PAM UPACUUTING Sei oe re ocia eeiee orale slotetersts 822,548 
Animal products—edible...............006- 35, 607 

EN UITVAN CA POCUCES Nenies lacie sate elearaaies starrer 2,618 
Meatiernand procuctsasdes net cce cette 18, 956 
TSOOUS ANG SHOES eaters sietersisie eine rsteie aye 11,134 

ium berand. productsses ssi icwie le stoeas se 71,715 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 43,549 

JM ITTTCUTe een sche toe eel giow a nae oer 13, 913 
@Otherlumbers products sexteecces sce eae 14, 253 

Plant products—ediblevs.vcs oe. clc cle cree ine 37, 483 
PU PANG pAVeL PLrOdUCtS.. sce ae cess ceils eae ee 90,746 
Pulprand papers va ccte se onvecste sae atte teens 47,139 
IPANEINPLOUUCLSIL eerie lag hoiciae sia sales or 13, 913 
Printing and publishing... s-ccnme sole 29, 694 

SUD Der pPLlOduUCtQueeees scat ees rine eects ore 16, 568 
MextileprOoductsin ites sees osincis oxen 72,161 
Ubhread warn and Clothivess cies ccs cielo 36, 762 

Wotton yarn andicloth esses sme aeee 13, 571 
Woollsn-yarn andiclotht...6. sees e. cre 8, 954 
Artificial silk and silk goods............. 10, 641 
esieryaand knit gO00Sit ee ese ceiaee eieee 9,192 
Garments and personal furnishings....... eelig 
Othertextile products secon cians sie. eseerer 9, 033 

ODA CCOM eRe cer ore terten sa er eralsets suena siete vie oreaiens 4,239 
BOVGraG esters oe cae a eike aa neron alana 15, 984 
Chemicals and allied products............... 32, 407 
Clay, glass and stone products............... 18, 945 
Hlectrie light and powers. <a acciee ses 24,906 
Hilectricalapparatus see ce se ecto ala cies miei ale 37,345 
Jronvandssteel productstsar cae acca delete ed 274,396 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 37, 864 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 26, 120 
Agricultural implements................. 17, 986 

Land vehicles and aircraft............... 105, 101 
Automobiles andiparts..2s.. cde sce ee 38,915 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 21, 763 
Eleating appliances: s-n sacs oes ace ne oe 7, 123 

Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)......... 11, 153 
Foundry and machine shop products..... 8,279 

Other iron and steel products............. 39, 007 
Non-ferrous metal products...............-.- 42,549 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 13,995 
Miscellancoustee rae ren reece enc eclte ne: 11,928 
BOS BITS eae tess chairs ute rere ert wicndatake te 51,883 
BART ARG SYR SRW ai Desi co oe AIR A Be et eat a 79,364 
Oro Se ia ek Abe nee SRG N a te ete nena Ye SA 24, 632 
INFGtaIILTCTOTES tere eet tahitian crs tate ae ae aren 40,515 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......... 14,217 
Communicationss..ca2h5-5sc os crete soos Soeeon 21,969 
Mieleora hiss eee erecta eee tem sche wle Me costae ely 
WEleDh ONES pe eee se Norton Ate dees ieee eae 15,027 
IDransportatione nc. oo) eee wean ees oes te 168,043 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......... 54, 276 
Steam railway operation. .:/..2.50...2 sees... 85, 699 
Shipping and stevedoring. .......--+--<--.<- 28.074 
Construction and Maintenance................ 179,639 
TBADONO UD shit ok ye MA AS Bina arin weap ahem eect Kae 86, 338 

la btid ehyciae eek Bh 8 ot Mer ASP rats ewe aes Catenin 4 58, 675 

1 RUTH EI eeeer ns kan ences tee eee eickO AB Ooch err e eae 34, 626 
SErviGess, bem fan cre ite ak atte oe cistaercel ace sreP 31,934 
Hotelstand restaurants t..ca- sc elesee ce ole wens 21,999 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................. 9,935 

ot Wy oC) CON oR ae a OS Ed a nC aR eo 155,783 
Reta lee ene eines, 1. aaah ye enema eae yew ae 98, 469 
Wiholesaletse east ce ate aae as selene eneeets 57,314 
Eight Leading Industries...................... 1,511,163 
Bikaner) veo sak ee nee Pea SER ion trde ee ee 44,338 
Banks and trust Companies, .2.sc. cas ses see 22, 934 
Brokerage and stock market operations...... 2,410 
INSUTANCO ee eerie te tems ee ote ets 18, 994 
AIVTHGUSULIECS Siero us ecerccet stecainoeay olen es k 1,555,501 


May 1, 1948 Apr. 1, 1948 May 1, 1947 

Women | Men ; Women| Men | Women} Men ; Women 
No p.c. p.c DiCey Ie DiCe p.e. | p.c 

234,290 | 77-8 22-2 | 77-8 22-2 | 77-9 23-0 
7,663 | 82-3 17-7 | 82-8 17-2 | 81-5 18-5 
1,477 | 63-9 36-1 | 64-7 35-3 | 64-8 35-2 
11,934 | 61-4 38-6 | 61-8 38-2 | 61-3 38-7 
8,289 | 57-3 42-7 | 57-8 42-2 | 57-9 42-1 
6,278 | 92-0 8-0 | 91-8 8-2 | 91-5 8-5 
2,506 | 94-6 5-4 | 94-6 5-4 | 94-5 5:5 
1,491 | 90-3 9-7 | 90-2 9-8 | 90-5 9-5 
2,281 | 86-2 13-8 | 85-6 14-4 | 85-3 14-7 
17,334 | 68-4 31-6 | 68-4 31-6 | 68-1 31-9 
21,906 | 80-6 19-4 | 80-5 19-5 | 79-7 20-3 
2,347 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-1 4-9 | 94-2 5-8 
7,623 | 64-6 35-4 | 64-7 385-3 | 62-3 37-7 
11,936 | 71-3 28-7 | 71-8 28-2 | 71-6 28-4 
6,033 |} 73-3 26-7 | 74-4 25-6 | 73-4 26-6 
87,462 | 45-2 54-8 | 45-4 54-6 | 45-1 54-9 
23,225 | 61-3 38-7 | 61-7 38-3 | 61-6 38-4 
9,026 | 60-1 39-9 | 60-7 39-3 | 60-7 39-3 
6,780 | 56-9 43-1 | 57-1 42-9 | 58-3 41-7 
5,693 | 65-1 34-9 | 65-7 34-3 | 64-2 35°8 
17,303 | 34-7 65-3 | 35-5 64-5 | 37-0 63-0 
39,446 | 30-3 69-7 | 30-0 70-0 | 29-2 70°8 
7,488 | 54-7 45-3 | 54-6 45-4 | 53-8 46-2 
5,290 | 44-5 55-5 | 44-4 55-6 | 42-2 57-8 
2,322 | 87-3 12-7 | 87-2 12-8 | 87-1 12-9 
9,919 | 76-6 23-4 | 76-5 23-5 | 73-7 26-3 
2,680 | 87-6 12-4 | 87-6 12-4 | 87-4 12-6 
3,461 | 87-8 12-2 | 87-8 12-2 | 88-4 11-6 
Ses Te eA toe 28-8 | 70-6 29-4 | 67-5 32-5 
21,158 | 92-8 7-2 | 92-9 7-1 | 92-4 7-6 
1,879 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-6 4-4 | 95-0 5-0 
3,286 | 88-8 11-2 | 88-8 11-2 | 89-5 10-5 
788 | 95-8 4-2 | 95-6 4-4 | 95-2 4-8 
5,981 | 94-6 5-4 | 94-7 5-3 | 94-2 5-8 
4,449 | 89-7 10-3 | 90-0 10-0 | 89-5 10-5 
603 | 97-3 2-7 | 97-2 2-8 | 97-0 3-0 
504 | 93-4 6-6 | 93-4 6-6 | 95-1 4-9 
919 | 92-4 7-6 | 92-6 7-4 | 91-4 8-6 
406 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-3 4-7 | 94-7 5-3 
6,792 | 85-2 14-8 | 85-2 14-8 | 84-4 15-6 
6,955 | 86:0 14-0 | 85-5 14-5 | 84-6 15-4 
1,347 | 91-2 8-8 | 91-0 9-0 | 91-2 8-8 
5,960 | 66-7 33-3 | 66-5 33-5 | 68-6 31-4 
1,217 | 97-7 2-3 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-3 1-7 
1,652 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-6 2-4 
228 | 99-1 0-9 | 99-1 0-9 | 98-2 1-8 
818 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-0 2-0 
606 | 95-9 4-1 | 96-0 4-0 | 95-9 4-1 
24,629 | 47-2 52-8 | 47-3 52-7 | 45-4 54-6 
1,550 | 80-8 19-2 | 80-7 19-3 | 79-3 20-7 
22,916 | 39-6 60-4 | 39-6 60-4 | 37-6 62-4 
10,725 | 94-0 6-0 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-7 6-3 
4,071 | 93-0 7-0 | 92-9 7-1 | 92-6 7-4 
5,562 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-8 6-2 | 93-6 6-4 
1,092 | 96-3 38-7 | 95-8 4-2 | 96-4 3°6 
3,982 | 97-8 2-2 | 97-3 2-3 | 97-9 2-1 
2,467 | 97-2 2-8 | 97-2 2-8 | 97-4 2-6 
1,389 | 97-7 2-3 | 97-3 2-7 | 97-7 2°3 
126 | 99-6 0-4 | 99-6 0-4 | 99-6 0-4 
34,596 | 48-0 52-0 | 48-0 52-0 | 46-5 53-5 
21,642 | 50-4 49-6 | 50-3 49-7 | 49-8 50-2 
12,954 | 43-4 56-6 | 43-5 56-5 | 40-2 59-8 
100,926 | 60-7 39-3 | 60-4 39-6 | 59-5 40-5 
83,874 | 54-0 46-0 | 53-8 46-2 | 52-8 47-2 
17,052 | 77-1 22-9 | 76-9 23-1 | 76-5 23-5 
412,008 | 78-6 21-4 | 78-6 21-4 | 28-2 21-8 
39,709 | 52-8 47-2 | 52-8 43-2 | 54-3 45-9 
24,227 | 48-6 51-4 | 48-6 51-4 | 50-6 49-4 
1,254 | 65-8 384-2 | 65-5 34-4 | 65-8 34-2 
14,228 | 57-2 42-8 | 57-4 42-6 | 58-3 41-7 
451,719 | 77-5 22-5 | 37-5 22-5 | 77-2 22°8 
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TABLE C-6.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
; (Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
: Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no no no cts. cts cts 
GOH ie ltl GAA oat Sey or Bee Rt aeY Se tai 46-3 46-9 45-5 70-5 77-9 60-4 
Misivaneale( MOLD ae thi GW ayaa nikcerai ial la 45-5 46-2 44-5 70-5 78-2 60-9 
EMail ay LOSGi ten area tee mate sachs aiaetnlts 43-0 43-2 42-8 68-9 75-5 62-4 
Duy ee apa Bei WO rh ee Ce Un 43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 85-4 71-2 
Pate ak Wd GAG Biever eer mere attate ek 43-9 43-0 42-7 79-9 86-2 73-4 
sirl yAENLOS Tinseill tame semis Outlets areca ms 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
RUD el OAL OA Tet eee ay we RN tee als Seek eens 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74-8 
GPCL LOA Giunea errant A ere ens ts cM ren 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75-7 
CO Fes Se Moerma Wly BO: Wy AU aM AOL AE Be BIE Er 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 
INO. Valid G4ATicn RRO Preaek eset e 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 
21D Yer coulda sen OY fae Ae doe aR Wh En es 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78°3 
S Janie Ml tel OA Sila ME ale tule ® lactate 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
Feb. 1, 1948 ithe, Entiat Fey. eT Boab Stn Seat a 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
Vira OA SIs WN a a trede, OR Lecce Nsteictels 43-2 43-4 * 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
Se Arorea inne HAN OAR hi se Ruleun bc, Sane Ube ee Aiea 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
dS) yas Ail cs Og WO ESTA Oe a A AU URN 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 ° 96-2 82-3 





* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1, 
and by the Easter holidays in the case of Apr. 1, 1948 and May 1, 1946. 


TABLE C-7.—_WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 











Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures (+) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Week Preceding ——— | 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
an Wages an Wages an Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BD Xcvepniing teqiyis IY. Cantata Peet OU eae Ae aa 33-29 32-64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
Maye el nh OS5 haa aie alah. Sal eee Me oe 33-51 32-08 36-98 36-08 29-58 27-10 
PNT Ayre MUL OAGT Se icine MNT Seana Ma AG ee 32-10 29-63 34-51 32-62 29-89 26-67 
haya rel ane Fin us tin Gre zh ahaa ue ths Skok 36-13 33°83 38-83 36-98 33-67 30-69 
FUME PAGS) med ee lis Seen eteeeine. 36-52 34-28 38°91 37:07 34-32 31-11 
UAE VNTR LOS fein y ras crn mips tcl eod ie etcainire ates 36-34 33-94 38-71 36-89 34-18 31-08 
PA i OA 7s ee lane Sie Nate gas Ne) ay 36-85 34-55 39-26 37-36 34-65 31-64 
Sop te py drt Ga Rana cihin le yc tester Aa eb 37-05 34-77 39-49 37-74 34-83 31-95 
CSG ATO ST hrhecras eps see sae wale ereeteiels 37-94 35°95 40-94 39-41 35°21 32-46 
IN OVD bee LOS Tire th cis Sia ace 5 ehgetie ol 38-42 36-34 41-26 39-70 35°86 33-14 
HOG LEO A Te Ne Nm es S10 cele ies 39-16 37°24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33°83 
Von ait ea GA Sis ay i clah eat tate Pear OEE a re 36-15 33-17 38-31 35-77 34-14 30-48 
Hebi O48 sete cee Mateos ar Bane 39°26 37-06 41-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
I Ered AA WO 0 OY FEMUR EUAE, A Le aL Se MA 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
ADT GAS tue are ETAT Bie CUA 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33-99 
deh aay Ua rel OOS Jae arene aU Pept NY Lae eae 40-62 38-53 43 -34 41-75 38-08 35-14 





(1) Exclusive of electric light and power. 
* See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 








{ Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
— May 1, April 1, May 1, May 1, April 1, May 1, 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 





IND Vie SCO ULE AME ety, «vat ai? SRE ce Ret acer e ean Rea UiNaata fea 8 44-7 43-3 44-6 83-0 81-8 75-1 
ING WABTUNS WACK. aiita a etvie aa sa ate eotiies Sister ote aioe neces Aone 44-7 44-2 46-0 80-4 80-1 71-4 
CUT OGTR ey sha Sisih ae Secees TAO NUE Sy MORE RN 44-7 42-8 45-2 80-8 80-6 70-7 
COMGATIO Meera roe So Ueto eheg: ak ee tere Les eeeal everaiAc slate 42-5 41-1 42-3 94-2 93-5 82-2 
Manitoba 43-1 42-5 42-6 85-4 85-1 78-1 
Saskatchewan 42-6 43 -2 43-0 89-7 89-2 79-5 
ANU Gf c52 i a eee a9 SA Pes ac a eg LARD cer UME Rae a aL 42-5 42-1 42-5 87-9 88-4 78-9 
British Columbia 39-3 37-5 39-8 106-1 106-3 93-5 
Montreal 42-9 41-4 43-1 85:3 84-8 75:7 
POPOL Ace et oe eck tatehe rs cate eT Ree nape fe ape 41-2 39-7 40-9 94-1 93-2 82-2 
Hamilton 42-6 42-0 42-0 102-0 97-7 85-5 
Winnipeg 42-7 42-0 42-1 83-4 84-5 77°6 
IVATCOUNED ey ieee ts ERO oleic chai eee cere eR 38-7 37-0 39-9 105-3 105-3 92-8 
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TABLE C-9.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 

















Average Average Avarabe Wage- 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Wag Ga Earners? 
Ta duetrice Reported at Reported at wae 
May | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | May | Shown in 
1, 1948]1, 1948/1, 1947}1, 1948!1, 1948}1, 1947|1, 1948]1, 1948}1, 1947) Col. 1 
no. no, NOwm |) Ctsu hactsnu|) Cts, $ $ $ no. 
Manufacturing 20 ee oe ead ees 43-1] 41-6] 43-2) 89-4] 89-0] 78-3) 38-53] 37-02) 33-83) 775,886 
*Durable manufactured goods............... 43-4] 41-8! 43-3] 96-2) 95-6] 85-4] 41-75} 39-96) 36-98] 393,333 
Non-durable manufactured goods........... 42-71 41-4] 43-1] 82-3] 82-1] 71-2) 35-14] 33-99] 30-69) 382,553 
Animal products—edible.................-.. 42-9] 43-1] 48-5} 86-6] 87-1] 74-9] 37-15) 37-54] 32-58 23,914 
MD ainveDLOCUCUS arent Aimee ite ote rela ced 46:8] 46-8} 46-6] 74-2] 73-6] 65-3] 34-73] 34-44] 30-43 6,066 
INGat) PLOGUCES eran cies ale te cree iatek ae eles 41-8] 42-3] 42-3! 95-4] 95-7| 83-2} 39-88] 40-48) 35-19 14,157 
Apes pHersproduees tog sees ae reese: 39-7} 37-9] 42-0} 70-4] 70-3] 62-4] 27-95) 26-64) 26-21 22-296 
Leather boots and shoes.............-...: 39-6] 38:1] 42-1] 67-0] 66-7] 58-8} 26-53] 25-41] 24-75 14,136 
MEUM DEL PLOGUCUS aay aievatas Wee teers earelaters 41-8] 39-3] 42-9] 81-8] 81-7} 72-0} 34-19} 32-17) 32-11 63,928 
Rough and dressed lumber............... 41-0] 38-8] 42-3] 86-9] 87-1] 76-3} 35-63] 33-79] 32-27 37,031 
WOntBINeTS ssi eee oe ee ee ee ishehis Sima arts 42-1] 39-7] 43-3] 75-3] 74-9] 67-0} 31-70} 29-74} 29-01 6, 543 
IBUrMTCUTe ee win ae tie acre caso eiiie .geostane ss meeareta 42-9} 40-0] 43-7] 77-3] 76-9] 68-4] 33-16] 30-76] 29-89 12,998 
AMUSICALANS EDU EN tSiee) le seeetia sya <element 42-7] 41-1] 45-3] 77-9] 76-2] 65-6] 33-26] 31-32) 29-72 49 
Plantiproducts-—ediDle) ssen2 oases 2 ean 42-2! 41-5} 42-0] 71-5) 70-7] 68-7] 30-17) 29-34] 26-75 37,158 
Flour and other milled products.......... 43-7] 42-6] 43-9] 86-5) 85-3) 74-5] 37-80| 36-34] 32-71 5,511 
Fruit and vegetable preserving............| 89-4] 37-6] 39-6] 68-3} 67-0] 60-8) 26-91] 25-19) 24-08 5,927 
Bread and bakery products............-..| 43-4] 42-8] 42-3) 68-3] 67-6} 60-5] 29-64} 28-93] 25-59 12,460 
Chocolate and cocoa products..........-.-| 40-1] 39-3] 40-0} 62-3} 61-4] 55-8} 24-98) 24-13) 22-32 , 063 
Rulpvandipaperiprod ucts aac vacieer- terre 45-7| 44-8] 45-8! 96-9] 96-5] 82-2) 44-28] 43-23] 37-65 83, 280 
Rulp and paperiac sane saree e ae sion 49-2} 48-6] 49-5] 101-0} 100-7] 85-3} 49-69] 48-94] 42-22 42,827 
IRA periProaduGus ames ie een ck sw areteeiels 43-0} 40-7] 43-2} 78-3] 77-8| 66-3] 33-67] 31-66] 28-64 16,528 
Printing and publishing..................- 41-3} 40-9] 41-3] 101-5} 100-7] 87-9] 41-92] 41-19] 36-30 23,925 
Rubber Droductsesa) 2. cen eases ae serie 42-3) 41-6] 43-7] 96-2] 96-0] 84-1] 40-69] 39-94] 36-7 18,530 
Mextile products. cate cette roe micneitar soot seals 41-4] 39-4] 41-8] 70-8] 70-6] 61-5] 29-31] 27-82] 25-71 127,892 
Thread, yarn and cloth..............-.---| 43-9] 42-3] 44-9) 72-2) 72-1) 60-5) 31-70} 30-50) 27-16 53,980 
Cottons yar andicloGhensniaes ckcck ev: 43-0] 41-5) 44-7] 72-4] 72-3] 60-1] 31-13] 30-00] 26-86 21,061 
Woollensyarniand-clothesh: = 0. ej. re 43-5] 41-4) 43-3} 70-6] 70-8} 60-6] 30-71) 29-31] 26-24 13,907 
Silk and artificial silk goods............ 46-0! 44-3) 46-2] 73-1] 73-1] 61-4} 33-63] 32-38] 28-37 14,461 
Hosiery anduknit goods Cree. sac weer 41-8] 37-9] 41-1] 65-7] 65-0] 58-1] 27-46) 24-64) 23-88 23, 306 
Garments and personal furnishings........ 37-6| 36-3) 38-4] 70-5) 70-4| 63-4) 26-51] 25-56] 24-35 39, 044 
ERO DACCO settee ree eH earth tenes 42-3) 37-8] 42-3} 74-7| 73-6] 58-9} 31-60] 27-82) 24-91 7,129 
IBGVErAwes ase elt te wiieine o tee ei blonetaee ares 43-4] 42-5] 42-9} 89-8] 89-7) 79-5} 38-97] 38-12) 34-11 12,231 
Distilledtanawmaltliquonias see ele crcl sl 42-8] 41-8) 42-5) 93-3] 93-1] 81-7] 39-93] 38-92} 34-72 10,177 
Chemieals and allied products.............- 43-6| 42-7] 43-4] 90-2] 90-0) 77-1} 39-33] 38-43) 33-46 24,943 
Drugs andemedicines) js: a ceeds etree y012} ame: ot eg Thayne ee RY encod 30-64} 30-54]...... 3, 874 
Clay, glass and stone products.............. 45-5} 43-7) 45-3! 87-2} 88-1] 76-8} 39-68} 38-50] 34-79 17,800 
GISSSIPrOGUCUSs fe eee eine ieee ees bole eray = 45-3} 43-3) 45-4] 82-6] 83-3] 74-1] 37-42] 36-07] 33-64 6,015 
Lime, gypsum and cement products....... 47-4) 45-1]...... STD Sieole atte 41'-33) 39-37). 25... 4,264 
MULSCETICAL ADPALALUS aes eeoshe cas ees siclereere 41-4] 40-6] 41-4] 97-6] 95-9] 82-3] 40-41] 38-94) 34-07 38, 003 
Heavy electrical apparatus(!)............. 42-5} 42-3) 41-8] 105-0} 104-7] 88-9] 44-63] 44-29) 37-1 10,001 
STroniand stech producter- nc see aie sistecietoietel« 44-0] 42-5} 43-6] 100-6} 99-6) 90-5] 44-26] 42-33] 39-46 233, 834 
Crude, rolled and forged products........... 45-8) 45-2] 45-2! 104-1) 101-5) 92-4] 47-68] 45-88] 41-76 35, 118 
Primary-iron andisteel!l 4) iene 6 2c. ee. 45-8! 45-5) 45-3! 106-1] 103-3] 94-1] 48-59] 47-00] 42-67 27,971 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 45-1] 43-3] 45-3] 94-4] 93-9] 83-4] 42-57] 40-66] 37-78 22,005 
Agricultural implements...............-.05: 43-5] 41-4] 43-0] 108-9} 105-8] 89-2) 47-87] 43-80) 38-36 15, 638 
Land vehiclesiand:aircratts-.¢.0 . a+ <c-ls ss 43-4| 42-7] 42-3] 103-6] 103-0} 96-9] 44-96} 43-08] 40-99 82,103 
eilway rollinostoce kena ence ici teil: 45-1] 45-5] 42-8] 97-3) 96-4] 94-6] 43-88] 43-86) 40-49 39,610 
AULOMODILESIAN GIPATtS ease eisiatcire sie 41-7| 40-1] 41-1] 112-7] 112-7) 101-1] 47-00} 45-19] 41-55 35, 522 
Aeroplanes and: partSicsk ss scee cues ce et 41-9] 40-0] 44-9] 95-9] 96-0] 91-1] 40-18] 38-40} 40-90 6,153 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............. 44.5] 40-9] 44-5) 101-1] 100-9] 93-2) 44-99] 41-27] 41-47 20,307 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.s...........+-- 42-6] 40-4] 42-8] 96-6] 96-2] 87-2) 41-15} 38-86] 37-32 8,997 
Hardware, tools and cutlery............-... 43-3] 40-6] 45-0] 89-9] 89-1] 78-8] 38-93] 36-17] 35-46 9,847 
Foundry and machine shop products........ 43-7] 40-6] 43-6] 97-9] 97-4] 88-1] 42-78] 39-54] 38-41 6, 863 
Sheetumetalworlos ewes saves cea os ce ketene 42-6] 41-5) 42-6] 91-2} 91-0] 79-1] 38-85] 37-77] 33-70 11,569 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............-+-- 43-5} 42-4] 48-4] 95-2] 95-7| 83-7} 41-41] 40-58} 36-33 38,919 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores...| 44-1] 42-9] 43-6] 102-9} 107-4) 90-8] 45-38} 46-07] 39-59 10, 783 
Aluminum and its products..............- 44.8] 44.5] 45-1] 94-5) 94-5) 83-9] 42-34] 42-05] 37-84 10,751 
Brassand coppenimig sc. aee cclate ae sees 42-6] 40-8] 42-6] 93-8] 92-8] 83-1] 39-96} 37-86) 35-40 9, 858 
Non-metallic mineral products..............| 48-5] 42-1] 44-3) 105-1] 106-0} 90-9} 45-72} 44-63} 40-27 10, 238 
Petroleum and its products............... 42-7| 41-9] 43-0] 112-6] 112-8] 100-1] 48-08] 47-26) 43-04 6,317 
Miscellaneous manufactured products........ 41-7| 39-8] 41-6] 78-3] 78-6] 69-3] 32-65] 31-28} 28-83 14, 942 
MARTA arte ch aati eat cie a ie tiers esees 43-2} 42-3] 43-4] 111-1] 110-7] 96-6] 48-00) 46-83] 41-92 70,031 
COalee ete ee ar een Chi erie a restr eta 39-4] 38-6] 38-1] 126-2] 124-8] 114-7] 49-72] 48-17} 43-70 22,434 
Metallicroresw vane eee ea oh rie een ar ae 45-1] 44-2} 44-6] 108-1] 108-3] 97-8] 48-75] 47-87] 43-62 36, 071 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 44-8} 43-4] 45-2) 94-8) 95-2) 75-5] 42-25} 41-32) 34-13 11,526 
Local Transportation (?)...................-- 44-9] 44-4) 45-6] 92-2] 92-4) 82-6] 41-40) 41-63) 37-67 29,818 
Building Construction..................... 40-7| 37-6] 39-7] 98-6} 99-1) 89-3) 40-13] 37-26) 35-45 72,718 
Highway Construction..................... 37-5) 36-6) 36-9] 80-3) 81-1] 71-1] 306-11) 29-68) 26-24 $2,143 
Services (as indicated below)...............-. 42-9| 43-1] 43-2] 56-3} 56-2] 52-0) 24-15] 24-22] 22-46 34,742 
Hotels and restaurants................--..| 48-4] 44-0] 43-7} 54-7] 54-6! 51-6) 23-74) 24-02] 22-55 23, 034 
Personal (chiefly laundr@’s)................- 41-91 41-31 42-1! 59-5) 59-41 52-8! 24-931 24-53! 22-23 11,708 





(The latest figures are subject to revision.) * Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 

(1) Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 
1941, as 100 p.c., the latest figures are as follows: Mar. 1, 1948, 196-4; Apr. 1, 1948, 198-7; May 1, 1948, 199-2; May 1, 1947, 
the index was 168-7. 

(2) Chiefly street and electric railways. 

(3) For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S.; Real Wages computed by Research and Statistics) 








Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average _ 

Bouts 21 tremte sl Weertoud oAWeraes Average 

ieee Parnies eneaines Weekly Se of Rees 

per Wee : Living eekly 
Earnings Earnings 

¢ $ 
Week preceding 

January [VU GAB eee trn eateins © heog, 46-1* 70-0 32°27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
MED rua yma pel Odom inees eer 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March LOAD Sake mate. cite tet, 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April LOA De tar ce ce cone rey 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May Abeta US et eee ee gc, 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June ager UU ale ie Bleeds a a a 44.3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July TG LOAD rate Vaan sed Ce 44.3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August [LOAD SO eRe ee ae 44.3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
Septem Dera 0H O45 sees eee eee 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October Dl G4 5 ie ter eect eres 44.7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
INOVeMper ey LOW nceitonn ees 44.9 67-5 30-31 100:3 97-0 103-4 
December 1 44.8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January 1 44.2% 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February 1 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March 1 44.0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April 1 44-4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May 1 43-0 68-9 29 -63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June 1 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July 1 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August 1 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 1 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October 1 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 1 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December 1 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January 1 42.7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February 1 43-1 76-3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March 1 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April 1 43-2 77°6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May 1 43-2 78-3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June 1 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 1 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August 1 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 . 102-0 
October 1 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November 1 42-9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December 1 43-5 85-5 37-19 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January 1 43-2* 86-1 37-13* 122-9 120-0 102-4 
February 1 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 1 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1 43-0 88-9 38-23 126-5 122-7 103-1 
May 1 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 





* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are; January 1, 1945, 39.6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43.6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38.1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38.1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38.3 hours, $33.17. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. . 


Nore.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost-of-living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946 =100). 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES A4ND UN ?LACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) -; 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

July, LOAB Ss We Braet aris ts Pattee erly Ree tus 117,390 44,420 | 161,810 54, 753 23, 029 77,782 
July, LOLG Saas eck arin ee Mire ee 71,018 47,951 118, 969 139,977 36, 758 176, 735 
July, OAT ie eye Ca eine tate a dei nets oma oetee 59,921 35, 263 95, 184 80, 985 33,514 114, 499 
August, LOAN Sea Wie Mia OR. Sim Ae cee Ay, hadehoers ts ais ae 58, 862 BL, 219 90, 081 69,314 29,577 98,891 
September mel O4 ei Nee Piahte sereraia te eset Gis uN sin nee ene ee 70,356 40,212 110, 568 60, 069 25, 862 85, 931 
October, TI by AR ae aA, See Psat ae Ae eg id fe 73, 892 35,430 | 109,322 58, 736 28,585 87,321 
Novemlberse (94 laser yes cle crore tiie sa Hoe tient mares 65, 184 27,750 92,934 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
DECOM er we LOAser ete ded see ae Oe ese cn mothe: 35, 947 22,325 58, 272 82, 990 33, 584 116,574 
January, LOSS OMG crtoth thd Gee steiclat rears to ire horetae 23,515 17, 251 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
SG DROATY; ORL OAS ycaece tram a tis o 2 terete werae aueeeNe soy 18,171 16, 007 34,178 142,783 43,951 186, 734 
March, 1 O48 eI, CA oa He Ae a a aly arencied yk en 16, 416 15,784 32,200 | 155,249 45,105 200, 354 
April, OY Fee A Aa ee Lye Nc ede aA Rent eee Me a 20,475 17,800 38,275 | 150,032 43, 767 193,799 
May, ROAR 1s Peers ne levees hilar aa vidlee cdieiee 28, 602 21,335 49, 937 123, 130 42,082 165, 212 
June, GAS eNom cami a ro are tn Gah cot ord aie OSS OLS eotencl ore 374 126 23, 240 60,366 92, 606 38,319 130, 925 
July, 1:04 S\(L) Peers Ric sareists Sastre te oer etneiane atte ine 34, 242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 38, 364 118, 570 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT MAY 27, 1948 
(Source: Form UIC 751B) 








Change from 
April 29, 1948 





SCHROONANDTRE DOOR Rm DO QwWe oN 
OPER RE OREO Oe OM AR HO 





Industry Male Female Total = 
er- 
Absolute centage 
Asricuiture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 2,707 556 3,263 + 630 + 23-9 
DBASE2 Ts ke ee in oes cry eee RT ear ce eS tS a ape 2,119 12 2,131 41,331 + 166-4 
Pulp wwOO ds telat ersten toners aoa tale ieee sth cra terelaron tees 1,544 6 1,550 +1, 142 + 279-9 
PUT DOr ee res reeks rete ale ates cients have suama aL A 448 6 454 + 123 37-2 
Otherlog ein eae acse ete Serta ernie REE ND anaes Semen ae 127 + 66 + 108-2 
MRS een cee gl ee IA Ne Soo eh ioe 2,157 36 2,193 + 398 + 2 
CORI en ce ee tec Le arcs enorme: oa area 395 il 396 — 35 —_ 
Metallic ores— 
PEO Seis oe cree teal, Hee aac jomteks wees BL aes he tareve sera ines 51 + 9 + 2 
CHO R eee es ate See, ener olie  steraracetereeeieoe eaters 699 15 714 — 23 _ 
INC el eer sete eire are emer ree teers eee 660 1 661 + 325 + 9 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic 
SOMICRAIG Le sma e os eae nina faecal eee. 287 15 302 + 87 + 4 
Prospecting and oil producing.................... 65 4 69 + 35 + 10: 
Manufacturing................. ee oe ie Chiat we rater tes 9,875 6,161 16,036 42,057 + 1 
Hoodiand: kindred productSian.c. os csesasc ees saan 1,304 814 2,118 + 906 + 7 
Mextilesappare!: ClO is noes cris se els sce re sverseye letters 1,050 3, 403 4,453 — 398 — 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 1,327 Wis 1,500}. + 117 + 
Pulp and paper products and printing............. 858 391 1,249 + 218 an 
Chemicals and allied products.................-. 399 162 561 — 24 — 
Products of petroleum and coal...............-..- 60 19 79 + 17 + 2 
RUD DEM PLOCUCLS ay came eines sclitaceet eee 73 160 233 + 86 + 5 
IueathersanG products ee eee ence eas see ee 294 375 669 + 35 + 
Stone, clay and glass products.........0......-0.- 513 49 562 + 78 + 1 
Tronvand: steel'and products) .5.-..-- 4-4. - as. ese 1,134 101 1,235 + 368 + 4 
Non-ferrous metals and products................. 817 102 919 + 346 + 6 
Machinery. Wc cee Cee renee eee 619 61 680 + 57 a 
Electrical equipment and products............... 324 81 405 Sea A? at 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 1,103 270 1,373 + 234 + 2 
Constractiomye ee cr eek ies eaeenio eentee 6,312 56 6,368 +1,383 + 27-7 
Transportation and Storage........................ 2,394 136 2,530 + Ol + 38:3 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities...... 481 352 833 + 23 + 2-8 
ME Catan be 0 ea Pato as he Mercer REDON Sea OTTO oot 3,908 3,274 7,182 +1,084 + 17-8 
Wiholesnlens sien ce creer eie em a oer aicansts meee le catia 1,290 550 1,840 + 211 + 13-0 
RG Geil ee ee aie, ca eng Da to epee Stara ances fe 2,618 2,724 5,342 + 873 + 19:5 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 1,226 928 2,154 + 161 + 8-1 
oie a Le re Ponta eins ree) Sor Oa Dev acc Eerie aee el 5,938 11,742 17,680 +2, 686 + 17-9 
UNS) TONGRE Ae Rope ne Se atin DADA TO UMCaNe RP ea pr 1,603 649 2,252 + 6521 + 30-1 
DOMESTIC Ma ane Ammen eiacis ie mich ie enn oe 255 3,997 4,252 + 231 =) aoe d 
Pere oual | cee een aa ierael hac 2,399 6, 621 9,020 +1, 584 aa 1s 
Oe BeRV ICO seo sets mien eae ens ae he ace 1,681 475 2,156 + 350 7, 194 
AM Industries eres seh ne nnn Pie os dae oe ee 37,117 23,253 60,370 +16, 454 + 20-9 





TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY SEX, AS AT MAY 27, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group ——_-.->>T | — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 971 477 1, 448 3, 850 789 4,639 
OlericaliWorkers isco: ces nla teae as ee eh ess 2,081 3,963 6,044 6, 505 11, 109 17,614 
SA TSSRWOTKORB ce titarcire ete cc te Mere ae maa mien a oh ORR RMR tak 2,309 1,606 3,915 3,468 5,537 9,005 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 2,389 10, 482 12,871 9, 233 6, 130 15, 363 
feistennats)) NOY, Uk Seen ONR ag ERE GUST RUAg, Os am arial LORD a al 263 cl eae eer. 263 1,192 3 1,195 
Asriculture ana Wishinge oe wesc le ee eee 2,779 108 2,887 1,189 294 1,483 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 13, 943 3,877 17,820 30,911 6, 853 37,764 
Hoodsand kindred produete. sie ee nn eee 238 54 292 667 731 1,398 
Textiles, clothing, etc.............. BS eR SON 486 2, 828 3,314 641 3,038 3,679 
Lumber and wood products...............0..--- 2,547 8 255 1,538 99 1,637 
PulpVpaper. and Printing) ae eee Usaseueulee es 202 38 240 240 232 472 
Meatheriand products, je vice ene eae eee ae 111 222 333 926 478 1, 404 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 78 5 83 76 25 101 
UVietal wor kerma si i teetiye is 10. Oe ea ete ank eI CINE cue 1,792 17 1,809 4,615 397 5,012 
Hlectriea le aie Fnncduc kus Wee eae Ren esta nlp RENEE * 200 8 208 747 326 1,073 
Transportation equipment, n.é.¢................. NOTA ANA a) ag 19 540 84 624 

IVE ye AURA cy ON Be ty Sere ie SoC aN de TOA eh oc yet PHY COVA Te Seiya 601 
COUSETUCTION TROT ae Ce CON TURAN Wn Resin et 3,326 iy Seay Oe OOGR tae eee 6, 506 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 976 11 987 5, 740 27 5,767 
Communications and public utility.............. 133 1 134 169 4 iW) 
SDrrad Glan GeSenViCe ule, us) ule pod ah kien Renee nae ey 497 464 961 789 458 1,247 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 2,120 158 2,278 4,688 787 5,475 
ROPEM eM UREN Te ebay CA bas ta AEG ma vee Bene 122 12 134 618 112 730 
FADDEEN ICES CON ay try ate RutNNy ys Ey ENED da ERD erat. 369 50 419 1,810 55 1, 865 
Unskilled Workerssw hh das cee alta Merelee rs 12,391 2127 15,118 36, 258 7,604 43, 862 
FH OOCIS AC TODACCOM ML aa an Mls adom lai mus apt Dee 515 640 1,155 876 2,026 2,902 
Lumber and lumber products.................... 548 36 584 1,338 222 1,560 
Metal wor king eeu nen ina eine uname Merten eMee ELC 1,336 68 1,404 932 156 1,088 
CORStLUCEION? tye. ee LN Soe alate oe hee ODOM Mae er 3.223 aOR B A ou owe 5,102 
Other unskilledworkers 10. fins Ho ienels wiles aie orale. 6, 769 1,983 8,752 28,010 5, 200 33,210 
Totaly. Jira vat ye jase meee weer tee 37,126 23,240 60,366 92,606 38,319 130,925 





TABLE D-4—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS, 
FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Weekly Average 


Industry eee rea ne 
acancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 

Agriculture sHSUINg ciCTAPPIN SY raciises Ciclo ents wee NL Re ane Cee Hoary Se ean nh aU oe 1,258 873 703 
OLING eee eT Oh area iN a staiea Ale beta metre aN er aE NRE tly Retort EE a a 1,016 375 269 
IVE TVTIN ee Coe aS PREM Ae ey LOIN 241 peieasratat cg aig ete Sy Oe, ated dee ok alee WU 707 500 353 
WEGTIUTAG CUTIE el et CR TOU IU Ny G0 ily cuba RL RY Ue Pane Sng Das gs el eh Syed ag 6, 896 6,358 3, 864 
Roodtand (kindred). products, sieccecrok nyo tet eae are arora ea trae tie he 1,278 1,255 703 
extiles} apparel vete: heii sleigh nae meron me Meer eRe d/o Fli ie eet hs pte a 1,020 777 430 
Lumberiand timished: lumber products ys eau. snl eee oie een ee 872 816 543 
Rulprandspaperprodiletsrand printing se yer ede ok een ee Se eee 545 453 287 
Chemicals and allied products..... USS IE Ai UNO Fr et DORIA on ata ral el Foes eed 278 261 146 
Productsion petroleum and coal panes ete emer le ayer reruns ocr ee ee raed ae 55 55 35 
Eb ber progitets. waleman ne amit ay Iie BRS ine ae Epi at oe ev cukeor bai hs eae ate 83 66 36 
Leatherand:s products sya air eel AC) ae a dae san alee att LO eine Sela oe 160 130 78 
Stone, clay, and Classproaduetse nae lacie Metis obs ateesters ulate Roca tet ee ul 261 257 150 
lronfandieteelandiproductise. ar si de oh ee eat re eae Cen. 524 585 330 
iNon-ferrousimetals and! products sander hee elec eet ee in 471 401 278 

Mia chiitier ya Aili id tags hemp spt Weir ont ey eee akon Ade ane Orci) CSN) yee ueN eRe petian ete ee 377 366 227 
lectricalequipmentmand products dyads eee nie ten wets eee ancien nee 226 241 138 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.....................-.. 746 695 483 
ONS TENOCION MA. Oils hr Ul ees nee el ne aI OEEN crc CORTE Sears tera ee ad Ne 4,649 4,393 Salou 
FPransportation and: StOLAg ea we Sauk eee Hence atale Re Ue a et ican ae ae bere 1,370 940 
Communications, and Other Public! Utilities)... j225.odsen sas fel oe lade ea cees 347 335 214 
AW ie ey Sem y ine thai, cian al OARS mar RRR SU ABE pa ee Oo cd aR min Ue RN ea dnd wa te Re ie oe 3,276 3,468 1,840 
Hinanceinstrance sy healt state say mals weet otra a, eer alee 9 abe anon eae 452 411 195 
BOR V COCA e WOH UNI Neher Calle fe arta NaCl eaten aN) way! Cem ceee ol Sout FPN be Sa 8,325 7,209 4,899 
EP LDS EC TCA EN hui van 4 fits get gina ameter GL) Ol LINACRE Mel COR Ua La 8 28, 503 25, 292 16, 434 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
APRIL 30 TO MAY 27, 1948 


(Source U.I.C. 751) 


















































Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.................. 512 267 529 467 325 58 861 
GharloukevOwMsaes vera eae wee eek 323 233 389 273 156 50 616 
SUIMIMETSIC OC Koa sana etre alee naie tes a eek 189 34 140 194 169 8 245 

INOVAIS CObIAa Gee ea ee en nt bak 2,692 1,137 5,006 2,958 1,625 292 11,030 
Warmers tien iy ait iec re hae ohn Galatta 1 103 80 OOM caine tee 500 
IBTIG SEW ALCL Merle eee ee ae ele ere tacaliee 44 17 127 84 29 |. 4 347 
Tis cba COM. 39 RPAee AUN oy Sek a re 1,383 765 2,039 1,395 745 133 3,010 
VEEN ESSE Here alae oat a sre Sw Daya ae 16 8 27 11 Ld eke yeas 253 
Hen tvilles ae uae adie We tte he, 91 71 276 140 46 5 1,049 
Wiverpoolere ae ans fee pees oes eRe nen 36 16 117 32 18 5 392 
Nie wa GIASPOWa tis carte pret Bal ohms 310 50 863 332 219 50 1, 232 
ES Vel Poy! cane cy sce aed RAY Rs an rum Rn Pe Aes ON Included with New Glasgow 
SDE Ml Brea ponte ve an tye SLs cceetlie clue cane Bele Gin dalarea 63 33 BRA Pe eiae tet Gis 190 
POV.GNGY sani sate ee tiiee clean srserehce a, 386 70 1,006 525 270 94 3,075 
MURTUINOis tem ee ice eae ROR A ed eR te. 193 121 242 186 69 1 426 
Warmourh-suelourmews.ere ety tee ae 128 18 143 140 AVG ee ed eee. 556 

New Brunswith.)..526 2 ea Sco 2,962 1,867 4,083 2,501 1,602 280 6,753 
IS ACHUTS Goer eae ee en mt pitas) 29 13 130 20 15 i 437 
@Wammpbell bomen ries scistes see more teie ress 201 92 295 244 121 50 401 
FD ATAU LS LON Were ait ener orate neariten Sno 351 214 207 173 147 4 323 
rederiCtODscues enema yee ae 235 134 230 196 LOU eee aetone 358 
VIATOR Ee nate ae ier an Dera ene 78 46 66 145 104 11 110 
INEGHELOR Hee ee ee eee ae 1,073 637 1,218 1,074 621 96 2,085 
ING WCAS LIC TAA ane cic SP a ats ene 68 14 104 69 Yl ean ea ie ee 293 
SaintiJolne rn dacaat ee cme poe ee 637 468 1,582 485 310 95 2,322 
SitasStephen seas son cane see Selamat en 48 86 16) 26 plore Na SSPemry Pa 213 

USTISSOXA ne eee ee yc He meen AA RS cad Nae 82 58 110 41 27 10 119 
NVOOUStOGKnaeesnie ete ee ees 160 105 66 78 51 i 92 

PUTCO ee Nie ia eels ico ete vets, Wn eats fake od 24,283 14,454 26,073 19,842 11,167 817 36,731 
ING DESTOS TR Ca a Oa ree tera Hoy eae cnt 66 20 64 D2 PANE aT keh sh 89 
Beawharnoist2 sana create tae ate 126 47 216 157 TAS seen: 266 
iB uclane hanya ave were ny ees kt 246 153 179 223 105 25 297 
(CANsaPsCalveetics Supe Ne els aoe eee 329 at 68 75 Ores Paves 236 
W@handlerwiewe cess Cites coke aes 31 65 69 2 AD Fic eM 9 674 
GICOU LIN aeco ee eee ee eben 1,007 125 429 393 209 28 416 
(oOaticOo kent wade MONO ee er 0 350 44 64 2G 0 ecw eg 91 
DOlbeauteice his su ertralnin a eet ne 39 62 52 23 LAT ce Patt 110 
WOT UMAINON CVTLG Wes teeter an aru ieee 264 71 323 256 LOO) A) Tames em. 494 
EAS TPATRUS eerste stele natoe Biota ue cehe miees 126 61 54 92 85 6 119 
Ha taal ete hem ate Ae Ce ote tte 94 119 61 44 5 Weer pnee tow 60 
CUP ATIO Vare a ee ero Ae at eR ORM, 141 47 214 157 92 3 413 
TS RTD eS ev) Ba ae en A ye eRe A eae La 322 145 624 399 205 3 1,050 
NT OWUCULC SAR h sree Actes 160 129 245 114 44 1 738 
JORCULOROUNs erie mayete eee eke Ee Gee aS 265 113 228 209 175 11 218 
TEAC UCU Enis eel ste ee eben ees hoo rn kit ae 64 20 92 68 57 1 128 
That Vea lpaleec re tPry en tae) sere ee eee 155 59 139 103 LO Leas Cite ae a 200 
eaecue ries et erica. se eet oP 353 149 332 274 Bao hme sBas tage 277 
dR E OE Tak WA Sak MAR pe MN et Sg mere te En 373 223 287 244 135 1 927 
MOwiSe valle see ane oe ene seis er goa ty oes 92 38 78 79 Decl eaciceeeee 91 

ALOL MS RCAGE He SSE emir tLeee Le Let 140 77 LT 140 51 12 192 
Wis Fane sana Cieeuis ces ae teeta centers teat IY 64 58 71 21 Paes es Ae antes hae 258 
IM Bra nGl Crane merece cores teen ae Ss nee eens 131 18 174 137 UB has ae Rae Ce: 138 
Mount auTieres-ewcceen.d ee aa De. 43 46 24 37 7a ieee ota tee Baer 70 
Montini aon yarecnry cde aero mae re 123 77 141 76 68 2 188 
I LOTMA LW US Ze gue NAA Rte iy a eae Rea it Fe Se 12,163 7,604 12,703 9,707 5,495 550 14, 288 
IBIESSiS Valle Mane ene tence Ayn. ae enone te 69 65 7s! 40 14 6 99 
Ort yAUineGie tae Aes A eee eee Reger sland} 70 15 58 46 34 5 96 
WGTEDEC av eine. eis Moines ee oan 2,394 1,164 2,978 2,925 1,270 24 6,010 
RIG MON see ieee cet a ey ee he 31 83 25 31 24 2 29 
IRMOUSKIA eee sate ee eee Ue Wee ee 39 40 a 33 PAN atau ran oy 472 
IRnVaene- dU luOU Dac aarti | a eek ene 49 70 217 83 34 2 399 
PROM Ye a iret Rie ee ee eee a 427 258 355 337 MOG MIC aan hts 292 
StOwA Gable Wren winch so seats, iy alam nara. 199 78 112 197 145 1 97 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.................. 81 38 128 74 Bay lence epee 117 
Ste elUMerese We aee as ween aed vant ee 323 84 210 235 Da ner ace 230 
St. Georges de Beauce.:................ 309 306 1i1 74 Srey Cetera gees tees 179 
relieve higzneiuetel oven cd Bape UP ys ay aes ce yh eg 159 244 Palit 140 TON Wasa eee. 44] 
Stal Cane ert teed nr Seat eee & 410 300 218 301 Ia AM Rota ee de 268 
UNCEOIMOM MTS: pire e es en enon a Pam ae 141 54 233 134 LOT aaa oner:. 464 
Sur) OSCDINCE AINA a) eer ee ay se 51 14 93 80 23 8 264 
Sitawilioan balla spe ere a eae ote cae 376 70 330 321 2067 ercaeeetas 620 
WHErOrOO Ke RAN Pace ee eee ae 576 325 546 572 316 61 SV 
SOLeUR Ares Sat nee tease oe 172 99 161 122 SON eens aes 632 
ahetiond «Mines 2 acne. seein ie sees 142 109 277 159 84 2 511 
HEDyeey Ray Crass uce en poet eee 507 241 907 478 129 63 1,823 
NALS OTae eerie oot tke Bhan Ry tit 279 152 250 168 ASS eet een ee 230 
Wallevilel dae ste. pnt fa asa ate aie ve eeN 142 72 238 111 LOM aot eA e 827 
WiGtoria Ville: mne cee keenest By oe yd Geen 40 20 185 335 SG eee eee 276 











TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
APRIL 30 TO MAY 27, 1948—Continued 


(Source U.I.C. 751) 














Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to —--——_—_——————-|_ end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Ontarion cn sat eee ee eee 47,009 29,839 43,992 40,974 22,602 4,012 33,175 
SANTINO scien hectic wie eee aiveete ec er tare 286 99 220 252 240 2 41 
PRATT ON ee A Aeneas ean Ketan tes Seta potarere 461 217 241 305 2093's cameras 98 
Bellevillet ict akc ee Sees een 479 206 419 435 290 4 278 
Bracebridge 332 134 234 360 206 6 112 
Bram DbONy ce Gat tes wie Saat os bemeter ae 126 178 82 63 A OT Sree aes 58 
Brantiord siccmetesee parceee ree seca ores 885 591 648 637 425 12 406 
Brack: Ville ws cm ctcm ect atets iether ee 155 57 205 140 LOGE Meee ee 129 
Garletonde aCe enter havote Coben eter 31 13 41 35 SOC eee 96 
RACHA Gee oe etc cee te ee 332 94 534 352 206 54 579 
(CODOUL LS merrae hate or tec ees cares 111 60 130 124 107 3 44 
Collinge wood was: seers sch ioe ine eee 139 153 AT 47 Atl ee f ange me 94 
BOLT NV AU ee ee eaten aecetc Sane ode ae eam aA 534 150 486 412 262 31 675 
AD UTTNT RIL? oy ee tae a seer erate eck er Senate 32 20 40 25 ily 1 47 
TOU es ee ia ers ae bscle oleracea eo ie oe 32 80 25 19 Di enieraetee:t 12 
3 ay ad grote ohs Aer ny RAL ROR GGA So 227 103 110 171 149 3 100 
Or glbrances con we ae ool septate: 216 89 170 195 97 11 66 
WOrGLW al lisanieeeuttoeirate ee oe eee nei 533 160 477 547 319 36 470 
(BT Rite Piel ee doRs he Dour eaten tae See mer ean es en 302 339 186 147 QOH ct carte 139 
G@lananod UC ss roche acts oe aah etoeleeakerseice 45 9 65 45 21 23 64 
(CO PENIGCR Ise ete ores eerste eee roe 155 190 58 94 61 1 74 
(Pupp h aoe bos Oh vn sic ap euie e's rae Cea Son 264 332 383 210 148 
Ela riitl COMES sateen ine tome e teers etic 3,816 3, 083 4,414 4,206 1,670 393 2,947 
Ha wixesbUnynn-ciesc tale ae aineneee 30 35 96 34 12 1 187 
I Bersoll em aida ue stn erterse vie ste sverete ereners 109 88 84 104 78 ih 24 
Kapuskasing tiie cts atwrtantstste iter sels 41 17 38 37 By il 49 
HKenorainten Uma ate awe cemetea ete 169 112 99 74 SOR Relateescns 11g 
Peis GOI eos eee a saunas bee peste ot 694 197 869 898 499 44 574 
Girl lang Lakenw cont sseeuae Neaee 458 237 450 438 285 26 280 
Kitchener-Waterloo...............0000% 963 833 533 647 391 28 239 
Pea inebON se asysracre as ie eroersietetercin erent: 223 74 198 214 100 34 279 
IGG ies oom ouneod ane OBA seaeL oad 101 74 95 95 46 1 144 
GAS EON Cl RR ets ie Te ape ores onc SORE: 65 100 48 62 39 2 49 
GON GOM eee eee eae bel ee Late 2,174 1,542 1,936 2, 038 944 298 893 
NGtoland ite. teocict teas eae a ares ae aioe ener 96 113 67 6 81 
INApANee Soe shew ce va cilene wis © ve eresaiialae 40 11 27 53 SOM saree. lacie 63 
INewimalketsse ce pemtcmce se moive tose 88 90 66 63 BO ull eerste ee ones 69 
ING Wy LE OEODtO es Scpustie thee aie oats 676 338 570 551 403 4 524 
INGA SATA VE AIS eentsictslisteie ot-voreier= als arereval iver 509 256 496 560 326 16 376 
INia VL BTN pes Soipnencts Oo clo tian omens 1c 5 445 151 407 373 267 43 18¢ 
TU An es ae ee ee os oe ee eee 243 141 234 209 143 24 269 
GTA WAN SA eee EEO aio ae aeteeeh sos 654 285 1,053 812 376 53 1,626 
CCL Bee SATE OE PER eS weaiinne 2,229 995 2,585 2,077 955 305 2,539 
Owen Sounds ncninaes eae wee eee 259 175 255 257 130 33 195 
Parry) SOUNGS setae eile ot ueitton.«\s tiem steers 91 39 62 70 Oh etalene ee ele 105, 
PSM DIO RG ee eee eee eee eh altatataees 376 185 320 313 AAW Aaiere hn aes 14, 
AE Ge Ee wie 8 Sey EW Ronen eae aan eas 206 95 214 169 129 17 10g 
Peter boroug bcce.piicccsden deste eee 475 166 586 609 Soon | seiecares tits 566 
PPI CEO ee a ee Te ete ert No tee enis 71 a2 88 47 31 1 109 
POTtcAT LUTE pre ee eee meee son ee. 1,535 565 796 671 683 27 555 
Por Oolborne ks iee one eens iee 267 193 187 165 77 i 18% 
POrtyELOPes tessa cice Sa oalee Linaeie psy ieyar 62 28 79 80 AGA eiinioees 2 8 
Prescotte swe soe ae Ee ee ance aaminoay. 26 26 38 20 PTA ee eee weeny 89 
FROTITO Wi aie haere tiie coe Sone abaclotaaser are 159 42 133 145 O30 entre 89 
Sta tharines +k on eee kien oe 831 304 979 878 513 47 1,099 
SeAeD homage sceramicre eer conn ans 365 328 281 368 143 17 19) 
Sarina area ree ty eects ca be aistne aaatccere: eto eke nee 347 211 412 317 198 13 425 
Sault Ste-Marie 408 148 484 458 304 6 279 
ITN COO na Cie tere ne ore heats nies 214 174 195 173 86 13 21; 
Smiths Falls 172 69 207 Dial Ne hans wieesais t 9 
SiratlOrdcnn mone cide Hee aie eee 384 245 278 280 128 76 158 
Seupeogn UALS cya Masten oul aston 57 2 76 83 57 4 131 
SGU ys. a sestorralaceeeie ices tare sevorectes ate cial 1,940 1,246 1,187 1,159 784 129 596 
SRillsonb Ut oe tection otters sie racten oars 76 42 90 83 36 1 94 
TMIAWAINS ; Manca a eae e cata ee ae meee 669 273 706 667 461 60 698 
SOTOUUCO seers See ee ene oats 15,694 11,890 11,726 12,442 6,706 1,676 6,131 
PPENLONE hfe cscs tha iste ea ceutnics loc etatase 205 168 118 265 cial ere eee 52 
WialkervOmaincs nex cue mioctactee omelieteai evel 101 138 43 62 PAIN ei I ea 62 
Wis llAee burs: sSacmirisam: eters creer aint 102 34 127 98 47 13 170 
Wellanditei iy Savane tines. carts ecsterore aces nae 486 284 407 452 230 14 268 
WES LOM tet eee Ror ist eer lnctarn space shasta ee eels te 323 274 237 238 SSH een eats 155 
NVI SOn see ot un cicige creetin rete 1,325 274 4,352 1,584 §24 382 4,853 
WY GOS UO CL aoe a asst cr ante aie e sche caterers 228 247 185 124 83 2 me 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
APRIL 30 TO MAY 27, 1948—Concluded 


(Source U.I.C. 751) 

















Applicants 








Regis- 


tered Referred 


during 


period | vacancies 


to == 


Placements 


Regular | Casual 





Vacancies 
Office 
Reported | Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 

MEANICODA ee eae er ee ee ceed 8,186 4,267 
BEAN OW sera lene ain eos aes sae hates 704 590 
Supima setae wacker eee ee oes 124 33 
Esvimie Ona noe teases ni See Re he 97 64 
Rortage la rR rainienancn arcs wer mire ke ice 196 97 

Sell ket or fey Wein ney nena bie cy mek 2 Ok 
ERR ASE eG oslo cca ee CS Ae 74 75 
WiNnDT Deo sine hire. cces an sian eae reiete: 6,991 3,408 
Saskatchewalees osacone ee eee es 6.326 2,764 
USCA Arnette cal skeen ie cians 2 oe tren 143 109 
MOOSE. A Wak aae See ie eed ertaree Me ere 646 343 
INGrtheBatticlordicnmeanromn eae ee 193 73 
IR TINCEPALO EMU cece eN aera oe: oa 132 
AR eycalighe he Age Ai Ge An eR umca ALOR ARM a Banh) Seite Phas 880 
DAS KA LOOMG tans tia eae a esate een meereee erate 1,691 769 
S wilt: Currentemeae mye ais Meche eee ils 80 
Wea Urine: choir ck ces cea tte ere ae 228 140 
POT LOU ON cerca Eire ore err ote ats a ae 346 238 
AIDGRCA See ce Mae aoe 9,830 4,190 
IBarrimOreee meme oon ho Uae eee 30 157 
Calgaraee ear re eee ect 4,045 1,715 
xcurnahellerweorrr, octane ve eel Myleene 131 81 
NU CLIMVOTILON ae aa cer tite ha tee We Ee: 4,398 1,446 
SON Sere Ata ee Nar chaste oe ee eros 205 176 
Meth rideereres crete okie tear orev 594 314 
Medicine Lagat Wane aoe tie nines 202 141 
Redeheertetsee nace cane cee sa oe ee ae 225 160 
British Columbia... 2. ...55-4...05 0.55% 65 12,211 4,330 
@iniiliwac karen es ey Sete. e esiccatt 227 62 
COurbenayen etek ae et ses ae ee 55 36 
Wranbnooleent wees on eee eee 117 42 
Dawson Orecke seats te ote. eee 115 28 
NOMIC AT eee ere eae et ners aos a cose 135 53 
TSA lOODSia see tt cia oe etary Sheet eee 180 67 
ARGS ON atta ie ean aap ea aN Aree 77 13 
IN Anat Os. cee ren CoP oti Seki 209 48 
INGISOn Ma Oe on feet ive nras 216 92 
New Westminster 761 310 
North Vancouver 397 60 
POM TICDON GE oon eo ce lee Gee oe are 118 68 
Port Alberni 220 115 
Prince Georges, neerec cee ee ea ees 390 82 
HET CE LE Upeibancecnackan ser tome tonic anc eis ers 204 22 
PTIMCELOM nee tyne reece hoes wo aaeiersare ts 101 19 
br aril eetowe ee mareltey ates eats ites, ech any nape Aaa 381 77 
WAN COUMET Ae een ee anes mec aaa Tere 6,939 2,410 
NAS natal ite soe PAs en oa vooRatt A arco hie Danae ets 172 108 
(VA CTORIA Seatac ne ete io siete 1,064 515 
WinIEOLOLSE tee eee cce er ciens eet sein eas totie 133 103 
Canadas Seren facia teteihd ae eroreeiek 114,011 63,115 
TY SHU ea pene te yo, HRP S Sek tea ei moet pe 80, 944 38, 963 
Je vaTael CRh a Se ek Mores ery Reade ee Ree ie NN 33, 067 24,152 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 


9,526 71,752 3,378 1,606 
546 599 SAD ie eens 
162 115 90 1 

71 79 68 qi 
179 151 84 14 

Included with Winnipeg 
112 67 0 Ui ie Se 

8,456 6,741 2,756 1,584 

5,301 6,020 2,981 915 
69 93 GBs kis tee 
509 564 289 64 
120 166 118 8 
412 348 192 25 

2,007 2,597 1,286 563 

1,658 1,726 726 214 
144 179 119 4 
ANT 120 SW teatro Bee oes 
2 227 101 37 

8,816 8,777 5,218 1,093 

44 31 LOTT AR er ace 

3,306 3, 546 1,917 481 
139 Sil epsrern vores 

4,437 4,373 2,533 589 

66 28 LOT kone oe 
524 436 346 21 
136 133 T2 2 
164 145 V4 5 eee ee 

16,827 11,828 6,601 1,165 
188 190 174 
120 29 12 5 
114 144 OA le Sees 

97 107 OOS ferme 
186 163 127 1 
206 127 LOG: | Bases 
181 111 41 16 
219 266 7 47 
299 192 132 6 

1,087 849 444 63 
619 506 393 
184 135 48 25 
272 217 TSF eee race seer 
556 430 303 15 
249 253 185 18 

89 86 HO Vexnctem sean ce 
382 359 338 

9,947 6,420 3,010 792 
189 108 72 12 

1,507 1,035 482 146 
136 101 218 8 


120,153 | 101,169 55,499 10,238 


87,429 71,421 43, 
32,724 29,748 12, 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1938-1948 


Year 


NGATAZT WEEKS) Sidcsre ccs oes w wla da itelaie boot 
MOAR TDI kwWeelsa iste srciert sts Srecionne eta 


Male 


584, 727 
579, 645 
653, 445 
568, 695 


Applications 

Female Total 
197,937 782,664 
208, 327 787,972 
235, 150 888,595 
262,767 831,462 
499,519 1,544, 129 

1,008,211 2,689, 622 
902,273 2,485, 283 
661,948 | 2,516,984 
494,164 1,958, 697 
439,577 1,629, 223 
180,573 686, 380 
186, 920 660,310 


Male 


275,338 


253,307 


214 5,159 
285 5,079 


Placements 


Female 


106, 957 
114, 862 
138, 599 
175,766 
298, 460 
704, 126 
638, 063 
397,940 
235, 360 
220,473 
88, 774 
81, 436 


Unplaced 


end of 
period 


130,929 


92,610 
38,316 





Total 


382,295 
384, 382 
475, 106 
507,763 
895,621 
1,944, 026 
1,739,917 
1,493, 581 
859, 412 
769, 849 
304, 642 
253,307 


71 ' 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS, FROM 
APRIL 30, 1947 TO MAY 31, 1947 AND FROM APRIL 30, 1948, TO MAY 31, 1948 


ee ee eee ee 














1947 1948 

Region Insured Insured 

Bmployers| Persons | pmelovers | ersons 
eine Registered 8 Registered 
LG eye e baa (sc hot hae PER Na ANCE We He Fat Ks CR SVL ey cg tho A tui O Re IRs St iM REEL ea 13,193 179,128 15,046 196,170 
QUEWE Ea ee ete ee Cats tiiags adi att le OR Lan ae ch dreteastet rele Ne tears rar9 46,784 725, 007 55,061 810, 755 
VIET es erate ise Meets GEN aera aeic kee ee tives GME EU etre he trey suk aan tay ay stat 65,713 1,034,598 73, 868 1, 132, 498 
| Breet a CORR, I coats ar PNR Re Con BN UAT eral SMR Td noe Zire Uider ae An ANT SP oh ROE 31,556 385, 114 38,515 416, 492 
d EK el alte me Adee ene Bato Re Male av RUA Maa UES Dt rr faa tae ch Ki a ais Ee kT 19,098 256, 907 22, 568 295,251 
TPOtal ORC Anad aa cca Nit Oe Epa One eehereneiaiels. © 176,344 2,580, 754 205, 058* 2,851, 166 


a 


* Includes ‘‘seasonal’’ employers. 


TABLE E-2._CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1912 TO MAY, 1948 


NG Oh EN COATS leh DO eee JR eve Sk eS 2 nee ee ee eee eee eee ee 
ee 














1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
ASHEN AUR alas ah AUP AD, Zan hod AY A oe Ge acer CP eho kad cocoaeeaic 4,637 11,751 20, 412 71,932 63,681 | (1)109,311 
GES oy AEC AYA eA ee ln eater as hoink, m AIO aqui Ate 663 4, 822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 | (4) 88,016 
INEarel er RN ATEN Roe ean javarlacre Nespas 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50,706 43,675 | (1) 76,248 
GATT U MT RAN Ts Socata Hs Nn Dain HH 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 35,781 35,859 | (1) 59,265 
INTEL yeh sing / Meer aM sae AS CUS ead ea ch ves oRiara a 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 | (1) 42,257 
JUG Aer AC TE tite otoe ch ani Mf eee fel de, uae ayant ate 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 ZU BOON teealerieirs 
ULL VEE RN enc es apa Le om atartotaits ash As ander 2,668 1, 087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 PAU PLURY Sh WS DEN Acesicnets 
JANGD Fe B ST rf MM MOOSE VR EN AEE AAR NRO It Oct ci 1, 855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 W728 Ve ae eer 
SS [Eon esac aXe) Gn Mates) Grapes ee Raee ech CANS SVR oyo bree 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 PAs ies 1a eye Sire 
WCtoO ber Ves ime este yta mit agi on le ne neeON 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 BE ey EDI Lao uinacibiac 
iN FohZereall O12) Aye yw Gai AC en DANA Fea naan sia Saye 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 AT OUD caeulenttiecs 
1B /2712) 09 OY) nay A pO Ie eas OS ME nts Ai 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 19 SSO a Acer. 
‘ eR GO taliet nutestar einen: sures 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 375,097 
ELOILaI pis CUPS a ele Ss he oe es ee ee nee nce eee SS 


(1) See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, MAY, 1948 











re aa ee ee 


Disposal of Claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
































Province N 
Entitled | potstied | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to y a i to Pending 
Benefit Baneht Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 169 90 26 53 114 74 5 48 
ING VARS COUT tebe tere een 3,144 il Gye 1,040 569 2,141 1,161 95 820 
New Brunswick............... 2,296 1,169 792 335 1,558 839 48 652 
Muehec mwas wai RR sare 13, 240 7,262 2,689 3,289 8,351 6,176 303 4,038 
(Oy akish Cote gO eA NL Sr rai ent ae Ale 12,673 6, 080 4,469 2,124 9,983 3,209 289 2,939 
IN ipeho ho) oye Wariner LL) a rae DRA 1,458 658 655 2,442 122 95 486 
Saskatchewan coco casaiedietiee 962 418 135 409 856 604 40 218 
SN Cyr ieee aaN rit Stes WI cr 1,643 926 343 374 2,071 830 51 356 
British,Colum bia, ..6:se8 acne 5,359 2,976 Wont 832 4,109 1, 283 113 1,808 
Total Canada, May, 1948...... 42,257 21,914 11,703 8,640 31,625 | (4)15, 298 1,089 11,365 
Total Canada, April 1948...... 59, 265 34, 922 14,041 10,302 47,561 | (2)16, 692 oon 17, 834 
Total Canada, May, 1947...... 36,199 19,378 8, 22 8,596 24,939 | (3)13, 405 1,830 11,239 








a Re 


(1) In addition, there were 542 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 1,065 special requests not granted. 
(3) The number of special requests for May, 1947, not available. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 








Cumulative 
Month of | Month of | Total for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement May May Current 
1947 1948 Fiscal 
Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...:................- 5,302 6,311 12,670 
INoticapable olandnotavailableforworksisccs see iee nce eee oeeee ee 626 652 1,331 
LOSS OLsWOLRK- UG LOVaaA DOU dISpUTC meee aoe eee ode seers ie tc eee ee 581 205 370 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.............:..eee0e0: 2,815 2,297 4,276 
Discharged foprmisconductewemrs.c sce ee ek EN OER En eee meee 305 503 1,298 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............... ccc cee eccececcccs 2,628 2,914 6, 821 
Oshemnreasons (Lie tees ee eis cee cia eaten aT lan eR pen Le Ra ee 1,148 2,416 5, 224 
FLVO Coulee rare taneh cae erevsle raters Saco ote SLCC ae ANCE SPIT on amc Lee 13, 405 15,298 31,990 





(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates o {prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—-_NUMBER OF PERSONS Le Opa BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 











Y, 1948 
Number 
i Sec Com- eee par 
: mencing of Days of Benefit 
Evovince B eel Boight pore Paid 
uring al in Dollars) 
Month Month 

rincere awards ISland yaerrcrt. cree eter iter tee cre isi ae 837 136 15,528 29,121 
INO VISCO GLEAN Reise ae Geer aT ee NEA ee eee ee ae 9,255 2,134 178,678 362,547 
ING walls runs wa Ck so eset ak tottsrocie ater eee ea ote aa oie irene ices 4,901 1,478 90, 302 179,516 
(BITS OF Cn shia (tye Stee armen tata ant RN nae Rint Wi BPRR nl Eun nom aR NE 32,909 7,029 621, 563 1,147,596 
ONCATIOY free oi teen rere ee hie noes ae ee me cnet ae Ono ed eee ape ne 26,433 7,891 424, 693 831,574 
VEADTEO Dai eerie te eer ctr Me eee re esey es GA ela arn EOS Lene ee 8,155 1,957 137,603 262,620 
OLVSU Ge hie) eCensgehd ew o ORC VEN are eer OU Blanw ins yg mem AO ORAM, GAs gt OM Peay Wied 4,507 809 71,001 141, 286 
PED Cr baere tac te wee eLetter cin aed ae ae YON a ar ne guage 6,145 2,181 89,734 183 , 239 
Britishe olny ies veep terete ares of sees ete tau ot eae eed ee | 14,205 3,465 258,185 529, 067 
sLotale@anada Vay. 1O4 Seen cg. eel ee see eae er 107,347 27,576 1, 187, 287 3, 666, 566 
sbovala@ anced aeeAtor yelO4 Serene. pant ty een caver et eee 139,477 38,956 2,631, 964 5,178,519 
Ota @anads ss Via yn O47 ieee ye seen any ee enter een 83, 982 20,934 | 1,584,428 8,072, 952 





TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF MAY 31, 1948 














: 6 days 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 

Province and Sex Toran and under days days days days land over 
IPrince Ld waALrcelslanGe sense anes 426 58 23 31 76 54 184 
Cah ahead aR OO eo aE Re OH a eee 330 45 17 25 52 38 153 
Hem aleve eer ras eet a 96 13 6 6 24 16 31 
ISON ISIEOIR EN cag MO SOB SA Am A bee aetna nee Gz8 1,020 472 773 1, 286 907 2,670 
CAVES CR cn a ime SP ge Wei ORAL See 2A 5,920 884 405 647 1,060 710 2,214 
era al en aegis sdae eee ere eatae ants 1,208 136 67 126 226 197 456 
ING wal runs wiGlon.t iets Ree) eee eee: 3,692 760 236 473 638 490 1,095 
Mine ee acters ete ee doe le eee 2,928 662 173 362 503 396 832 
Rem alewaee cere nt ena e ae eae 764 98 63 111 135 94 263 
OUCH ECRA eae rate cin ee na Rae ee ei 23, 896 3,542 1, 869 2,937 4,652 3,046 7, 850 
CH es EPA icy Sn atta tt a gin mt De ae on 16,130 Sw ipo 1,958 3, 159 2,203 5,184 
Ienia len ards roa eee Rae ere 7,766 1,169 616 979 1,493 843 2,666 
QOntATIG Aes ah doe Soa Sea at ak ves 18, 147 3,480 1,689 2,035 3,012 1,987 5,944 
ii 2) Cees ACR as Anarene EAS cane Sine 11,043 2,190 1,042 1,176 1,785 1,126 3,724 
Hemal@nsente ites ane ee oe car 7,104 1,290 647 859 i Pear 861 2,220 
Manitoba acm ann ase ete eat tae 5, 099 629 314 641 939 585 1,991 
BU ae AR cree eee Sarre Aa ne 2,807 303 137 338 508 328 1,193 
Hiern all Caer atte cure ataare eye eon nea ere: 2,292 326 177 303 431 257 798 
Saskatchowallnnsmescncn ine ot cet eee eter: 1, 871 171 88 192 331 231 858 
MclOe ee amien Merial n heme. fot a een sik 1,208 106 50 119 201 147 585 
Hemalesaaeeices ac nc ee ara 663 65 38 73 130 84 273 
PATOL bE: aceite tek Ae hance cee oe 4,929 648 1,178 1,123 737 320 923 
(MSI BASSE ees Oa accor Ses aRteston tei ctties 4,092 525 ieeeel 1,037 557 200 662 
emia leet oh cakes cette cele ote 837 123 - 67 180 120 261 
IBritishy Columbian seeeerere teen ae 11,398 1,370 827 1,425 2,125 ioe 3, 896 
BLOM ier te cet ner caer heel teen a eer eG) 907 585 1,024 1,407 1,164 2,688 
Hem alors fers ccce ee cae es ok eet ee 3,623 463 242 401 718 591 1, 208 
PR OTAT ee es sey arse eae ieee See ete 76,586 11,678 6, 696 9,630 13,796 9,375 25,411 
MBIOR Oe ack es ape tees ee Ne re 52, 233 7,995 4,773 6, 686 9,232 6,312 17, 235 
Hemalet. cris ear ccs ane ea IOre 24,353 3,683 1,923 2,944 4,564 3, 063 8,176 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-I._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent. | -——--- - 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel peas , Prices 
oped 1, Total Food Rent and Clothing | ; Leap es eee 
1939 Light Services modities 
only) f 
LOLS EM Se. elas Ue gale tddecss 79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
DOLD MSR rce eee ae ratirn aye 80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 70-0 
AOU GRR aN: tons Boe eto ulaadet 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
gO Wy RU NA net eA MPG UN Sc aioe et 102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
MOUS i eer iecite hoarailranurciscrae 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
O19: eae rr ete, cision seen ten cies 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
O20 rae She cee Sacre nie 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
OP es res RRPP ie cal MOR cae ee 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
G22 Re tava sean lime 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
AAP Bete Aer e A tr Petit a tN Se ear 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
Oe ee re elder tere oe geet eae 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
LO QD Mamndey seer ial ener 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
LO DG Rett ee ero vallote ee ancioiet 121:8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
1927, Soreporcte Me ts dees woes 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
NODS Perceive al cask once 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
1 OLE ao yi ena ina Pree rie 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
OW ong nine PARSE DIVAROE WORM | 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 i 
MOST err eece sass Or oe ase 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
LOS 2 Nate cece eer tie eae 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
LOSS UMN or a oie scree eee eee 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
TOSS teen x acme (hte ae oe te 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
NOSD at ore ee ree oe U oats 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
WOSG RE ite ee eee ewe rn eee 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LOS Tass eccouyel| van eaten 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
OSS real Setters ai) Hee ne ren Send ne 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
) HE Der a Ay pin ce Saved 1 AGES nE TaN ea | 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
UA ae Cae Be RE ee 4-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106°6 
OA Teeter te etn as 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
ee Oe EEN i a 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
DE ens er Ca 17-6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-8 
1 ah ig ie a Pde 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
04D eee 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
NOS G eer artes Me hase whe 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
1947, SORE A ee. 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1946 
SONUALY We celeice eee 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
PO DIUAry tte eee 18°9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Marche antaeeien 19+1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
UASDTTLW toes eres sata 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
Mayne 21:0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
UNO Pea eeese 22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
JUL Vere: Batra. 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
AUgUStoe. capac 24-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September......... 24°68 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
Octoberes. 28). ie. £5-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November......... 26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December.......... 26+1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
1947 
WANUAL Yoni cetaerr tune 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Hebruarys. cesta 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115°5 137-9 
Marchi iio ten de 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
ori) seas ahi ua 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
by CN aise ee ye Ue eS 82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
JUNG aE Sean Se 83-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
Jblynsees Mek: ee ess 84-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
AULUSU ene oes s 85°56 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September......... 88-8 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
October ne koe. 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November......... 42°58 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December.......... 44-5 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
1948 
JANUAR seee en a cea 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
IWEDrUAT Yee at cee oe 48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
Marcin i ca.ccseciees 49°6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
ADrilonseonee eee: 50+4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
MSV Son Gate te ta cee 2-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
VUNG: es Were ee vieretcls &3+1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176-4 





*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939= 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOOD s 











Beef Pork 
g sf E 
Oo Sh = 
S oe 2. 
oO a 5 2 = ea B 
Q mn Sait Ss . 
Locality Bi & a % =a ES =e 
i x4 pas) ® < S Eo B32] Sh 
4 | 4 POLES 6 E E Phe al te Se 
$ 8 35 | @ a 2 20 el) Bare trace 
ere ds 8 od Os 7 ‘Sine LOM “sw do ‘Ae 
eel Orn ory | eo ere aE) <2] ae | ef oe 
Set Sed S| Sed ee ied peel eo hoes lee 
Serse | ee) eh o8u Boy eel ee ee oss 
n ja fa faa] oy > Hy ia fy pO 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts ets 
P.E.I.— CG. 
I—Charlottetownis oe. ss onts nickeen 56-0 51-0 48-4 37°0 SACS pret alerts 5A Ouls annee 64-7 
Nova Scotia— Cc. i 
pies ALTE coreg t Aree TOR RRA 63:3 | 58-9 | 54-6] 40-3] 388-5] 26-5] 53-0] 55-7] 42-9 | 63-7 
[New Glasgow ots. -<eaco Sis .eeeck G57 60:0! 1 60-58 | 140-4 She 7nl sat Seed none pe 56-8 | 46-3 | 67-8 
AA Gy nevis nt ne ae tetl sae 69-8 | 62-7 | 52-53] 44-6] 43-8 ]....... 54-8 | 59-0] 47-4] 67-8 
Se Dread Se Looe on ee eee 63°31 6 5673 |0,-5420\1' S0-Fuho obsGat lees 56-0 | 42:6] 68-3 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton....)siessccuspeseaec. 60-9 | 54-6] 54-5] 38-2] 33-9] 37-6] 60:3] 49-6] 37-0] 65-5 
Pee NM OOLONY & is:4 coo tdtonin as Soe eee 63-3 | ,59-4:| 61-4 }) 40-8 | 36:7]... .. 3 55°0 | 55-7 | 42-6] 71-5 
(GS 
SSSaint JOnN nec' Sohne oe ees 66:0 | 60-5] 55-6] 39-9] 36-9] 38-0] 53.4] 56-4] 43-9] 64-7 
Quebec— 
02 OC iGOUsEI CUS. eee Se ee Bg eONl G20) GOT elt 452761 «Bh -O leo a Bre, lee 56-0 | 47-6 | 76-7 
VEE SCNT LoOa feed PRL PRESEN A et OE 59-7 | 54-6 | 53-0 | 38-5} 34-8] 36-2 |..:.... 52-6 | 41-4] 61-4 
die MOnUrealcer: ae Foie tes he Peto 68-8 | 63-6 | 60-8 | 39-1 | 34-3] 39-3] 57-4] 54-2 | 43-0] 66-5 
AOE Od. tee eit Gee vs Pere 69-7 | 68-7] 60-3] 38-1] 35-5| 39-3] 57-0] 49-6] 42°31 61-6 
Cc. 
18-—Ste Hyacimthe ie. ¢. a. vohcos BOB slarbt- 6. baeSols- 4025) | > SP Sul eo... tle 53-7 | 48-8] 64-5 
EA SG. FORME Rese ie ss Kea nee TOTe TOO. te Cleo} t 44Oul 21s0sl sar). hoc eee 51-7 | 45-3 |-'67-8 
(), 
ih—Sherbrookes. oecc563 osseces sche 63-7 | 58-8 | 55-5°|. 37-1 | 81-2 | 44-2-| 54-5 |- 83-3] 42°3 | 65-5 
16=Sorel Shireen oioscbe can cake 64235157 60-711) (B6506) S7-Bel 6-7 lo. ce tlic ee. 56-3 | 44-8] 68-6 
Si Chettora MNEs fase ae ks tes cotlhoe eon Sie | Reade Tl s SB8 Ge] OG. TM ene AL ae od 46-9 | 38:0] 53-0 
(OR 
i8-—Dhree Ravers. ies sueehsishecc coke 63:1 +} 654-6.) 50-9°)-'39-0 | S330 34-40) 50:0 | 41-3] 64-7 
Ontario— 
10 Belleville s fe Succes eo socy es ceed 6020]? 59-3.) 552010, 39 7el 0 B7-Belua. as 51-7 | 56-7 | 42-5] 68-9 
DS Brantiordes: 64 p pene ee ie 60-1 | 56-9 | 56-4] 41-1] 36-3] 39-2] 57-4] 58-0] 40-3 | 67-4 
Dee Brockwillem esc ene eae 65-6 | 59-4] 62-5| 40-0] 35-6 ]|....... 56-2 |. 56279 49-8.) 70-7 
DOSE Pathan Aon snss ise Ra ater 63-4] 59:4] 57-7] 42-1] 39-6] 49-0] 63-7] 57-6 | 44-7] 69-5 
22 OGrn walle aceon ance eae B06 2500. 1 SG 11: 88-1) Bzesala ies oe 57-7 | 56-0] 45-3] 65:3 
Df Fore Williatia,tiace ee dave oe BO 061 Lae bl 58" 7 | ena sey too Ones te lap eie: B78) | 47-8 168-3 
OC Salt athe tone ea ee Om 61-0)|'057"5 4) .56°7 12 80-7 | SSe5rla. we 61-3 | 58-0 | 42-3} 67-7 
26s Oualpltien tec ae ee eee 62:6 | 59-6] 58-4] 41-3] 40-0] 44-2] 56-3] 58-7] 40-5] 67-4 
= Tamileants hare eck cate ace oe 65:4 | 61-3] 61-4] 43-2] 39-5] 45-5] 50-0] 61-1] 41-4] 66-4 
Og— KK ingstous: (os). ca eeee eae: 62:0 | 57-6 | 56-9 | 40-3] 36-4] 389-7] 58-6] 57-7] 41-3] 64-7 
OGeEKitchener:.. 10). oehees ee Lites on! 61-8 | 58-9] 57-9] 40-5] 87-6] 45-8] 58-7] 59-9] 41-11 69-0 
S0— Dondonss. iba onea ee: 65-7 | 61:5 | 59-8] 43-1] 37-9] 44-4] 62-0] 59-9] 40-7] 65-7 
31 Niagara Malls) succes ee 6276 1.581600 4956r| SO. tao keel an ee 60-3] 42-9] 67-4 
99 North Bay soos ae hee 63:31. -59-2"| 6 56-2))]) “41-2 | 87 Orl.. 60-0] 59-6] 41-5] 69-3 
BS = Osha waren aa thence en Maem GO On e821 1257-8 4050) WeSbe7 alse Sale te 58-6 | 39-71 67-0 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JUNE, 1948 







































































a oO 2 
a 3. E 2 ae Se oe 2 
Locality g 28 = 2 fs Be z z q &p 
ef | gf) Be) o] of | ge | Ge) HS) oS [ee 
Ee | 2) 88) FE) 88) 82) 8b) eh] SE] Bo 
aa Nn ca = AQ O m & ee Oo 
cts cts cts. cts cts. cts cts. cts. cts cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown. . 20.0066... eee 28-5 | 31-9] 54-0] 15-0] 73-5] 30-4 9-3. 6-5 9-2} 14-7 
Nova Scotia— 
PRAMAS, Moicih cu cricnds a atta teks 28:8 | 31-0] 54-1] 17:0] 73-8] 30-3 9-6 6-4 | 10-8 | 15-6 
3—New Glasgow ..6 12.0.2 00 bless oot 28-5 | 30-6 | 53-7] 17:0 | 73-9] 30-7 O27 oacacer 9-3 | 16-0 
ASV ANE View oh casein Poe ioie setae se ees 28:8 31-3 60-8 18-0 74:3 31-4 8:7 6+6 10-4 15-4 
Saab TUnercme tntehal deity thee oases 29:0 | 30:3] 52-3 | 16-0] 73-7} 30-0 9-4 6-3 {| 10-1; 165-1 
New Brunswick— 
G--Brederictonrs?, faiiacsass< sock ess 28-8 | 30:4 | 52-7] 17-:0| 72-2] 30-5] 10-0 6-2 8-7 | 14:8 
GNI OMCtON cy: Wi olae as teed sets 4 + 29-1 | 31-5 | 54-2] 17-0| 74-0] 31-1] 10-0 6°3 9-9 | 15-1 
Sq ORI FON wept e2 eiecsahe sigs Aieltan : 28-3 32-1 54-4 18-0 72-2 30°8 9:3 6:3 9-4 14-7 
Quebec— 
OAC PICOULT decay fos wae oo Sate Fass 30-4 | 32-0] 58-6] 17-0] 71-6] 29-5 8-0 GBhac at 14-8 
TOS Elbe Wet pice als in sors Oe eis Oe Me 27-1 | 29-6 | 52-9] 17-0] 68-5] 28-1 8:7 5-8 9-8 | 18-7 
Mi Miontrealy. ta. Wessniis sdethe aorhee ts 28°5 30-9 54-1 Wc: 68-9 29-0 9-3 5-9 10-1 14-8 
IZ OQUCDEG I Saarinen erobhe es yore 27-7 30-6 53°8 17-0 69-2 29-4 8-0 6-0 9-9 14-5 
WAS aGh etyacinghes see.) salle! vu) 28-9 | 30-1] 51-0] 16-0] 68-6] 29-2] 8-0] 6-1] 10-1] 14-0 
sO OLS Mere aut ti maa ean ieee 30-0 31-5 56-0 16-0 70:6 29-3 8-0 6:5 10-2 15-0 
LSS herbrooke! 2.8 sw Nsiicd ny beens 28:0 | 30-7 | 57-8) 17-0] 69:3 | 29-2 9-5 6-2 9-9 | 14-5 
LOPS OLE) aiery tee HO shoe tatoos Clee ts, 28-7 | 29:5] 53-1] 16:0] 69-5 | 29-3 7-3 6-3 | 10-0} 14-6 
It hetiord MIMeSs: nesters eee an i OOP Hy Olea. A721 1620 1° 69-7 | 2786 8-0 6-1 9-0 | 14-9 
18 hreeeiivers tan esuene setae se 28-0 | 29-9 54:7 17-0 68-4 28-4 8-0 6-0 9-6 14-4 
Ontario— 
19 Bellevallesvauan ok tenon ys 28-3 30-1 50:3 17-0 70-1 29-0 9-3 6-2 9-2 13-5 
ALY al BV EVM ICON A cae eek. Ub Lint ae 26-4 29-8 51-2 17-0 71-4 27°7 9-3 6-1 9-4 13-9 
le SOCK Villens ssc cn Satie seek wee ay 27-9 30-1 52-1 17-0 71-2 28-1 8-7 | 6:4 10-0 14-0 
AN AEN EON ON gly ates Oa tert, Sel ary kara 27-2 30-5 50-2 17-0 71-3 27-4 9:3 6-1 8-8 14-5 
23 — COOL WA leepraeda here tlm Hae rate a) AN 27°3 30°3 51-8 17-0 70-8 28-1 8-7 6-2 9-0 14-0 
24—Horbavyilliatias are satire eee 26°3 28-6 55:5 18-0 71-0 | 29-6 9-3 6-1 9-5 14° 
DAA E EMRE S Aan aor 8 Wit kee ot Of AL ae ty 27-4 29-9 51-2 17-0 71-5 | 28-2 9-3 6-0 9-7 14-0 
ZO— CUCL ee en ae meee tn iss ae at URN Tee) 30-4 51-6 17-0 70-4 27°8 9-3 5-9 9-4 14:3 
Disp TAMU GONt ae ta alte ee te he a Oe 27-2 | 30-0] 52-9 | 18:0] 70-4 | 27-8 9-3 6-0 9-9 | 14-3 
Sa ESLOUNS eee ee mete ce nice 27-1 29-8 50-7 17-0 | 69-9 28-7 8-7 6-0 9-6 14-6 
29 itehenerey aor. enw a bw es 27-4 | 30-7 | 50-7 | 17-0) 72-2 27-8 9-3 6-1 9:4 | 13-8 
LOE B00 (0s PR rt Pan ee RAL BL 27-0 | 29-5] 51-1] 17-0 | 69-9] 27-9 9:3 5:8 9-6 | 14-1 
Si-SNiagata Valisis) 5.0020, hos es 27-4 | 30-7 | 53-5 | 17-5 | 72-5 | 29-2 8-7 6-3 9-5 | 14-5 
SL = NOLEN Ayaan tee cena ee cet 27°8 30-9 56-1 18-0 71-3 28-9 9-3 6:3 10-2 14-6 
BS Oshawa son dn th visiteeke ate arte 26-6 30-1 53-4 17-0 70:5 28-0 9-3 6-1 9-1 14-7 
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Locality 


Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


Round steak, 
per lb. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES 


OF STAPLE FOODS, 


S0= bP eLerooOroug ham Ac entation 
Si ONATLIMUI sates uence seitks ate 


43° Sudbury, tock. Ey eis or 
AA ATO MNINS foe CVs ed ee Ce 


AS = OLON LOM he tee cae cE 


Manitoba— 
AQ=— TB ANC ON Actas anette sete eet 


HOW NIMS Rus cee Stele cce one sere Res 


Saskatchewan— 
Sl=—_MOOSCH AWeanken rat ame Cake ee 


DOTA SLAM Ares eee Ge eee ere oe 
D4-— SASKATOONE «chica teu trae 6 eAle eens 


Alberta— 
is yieees CE NONI Pelee Mae ayer pas Ere Ae, | 


56=—Drunihellers...%. oq cee tine 
His GIMON TON Mit ee teeietie eer iree 
DS Lethbridge ry aebe we oceeea e ee 


British Columbia— 
D9 NAN AINA O Mera Peeters ioe caeecneteesareteteys 


60—New Westminster................ 
Ol==Prince Ruperts. ate sas sae 
62 Ural ite age ontese cess oe selene 
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Beef : Pork 
E = 3 
z Byaiicn a) eae aaa eine 
Be Nee Take Wen ataed wie cage are 
EE ety Gaels ec Ree 
ee | o2| #2) 26 | ae] 28) 22 | es 
de | 38| 88) gh | 28) 8 | BE) se 
ae ea 2) > 4 cs fQ 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts. 
60:4 | 41-5 | 37-8] 39-1] 56-0] 57-2] 42-0] 67:5 
GW SHE | Lab | GSO Ec 0g 5|lh onan « 57:6 | 43-0] 64:5 
59-3 | 42-3 | 39:3] 41-3 | 56-7} 59:3] 41-3] 73-1 
Boe is aineRy |) oe toe oa aoe 62:7 | 56-9 | 44-6] 71-3 
SSO) | ec 500). | BOC Te ses y Sol lod cece = GOrSe enn: 66-7 
54-7 41-9 36-4 39-7 57-0 | 60-5] 45-1 66-3 
56-9 | 43-3] 39-6]....... 55:0 | 57-7] 39-8] 65-9 
54-3 B97 | 4064 |e Xe 63:6 | 58-0] 46-1 66-3 
BRO7E I) MADRE |i SavOVelieea eae |eeooase O93 | emeteree 67-9 
53-1 39-1 SOs eleetertey 58:0 | 56:0] 43-2 64-7 
55-2 39-6 38-2 42-3 58-3 59-3 45-3 64-6 
62-5 | 43-7 39°3 44.3 60-9 60-6 | 41-0 66-8 
56-3 ADM OSs Oj sl ates all kaart 58:7 | 43-6 | 66-2 
56:5 | 40-1 BOL OMe Nee 56-6 59-4 41-5 65-8 
56-6 39-6 SOSOuleeey eal cee 59-4 43-0 67-1 
BOONE eo) RAS} I ee ahos etal aerated lnunee tallied athetb.o 70°5 
52-0 38-7 | 37-3 | 35-2] 55-9] 57-3} 44-3 | 67:3 
ARO) |i) koe GVO le Soon ce 54-8 | 53-3 | 39:7] 71-4 
53-0 | 38-8] 36-0] 38-5] 53-3 | 54-8} 42-7] 72-0 
54:3 | 388-9 | 38-3] 43:3} 51-6] 55:3] 48:2 | 72-8 
53:9 | 39:9 | 38-5] 48-1] 56-6] 57-2] 42-5} 74-0 
Cc 
56-6 39 +9 38-1 41-2 57°3 56-0 | 44-4 75:0 
Shree EXONS || BOBS ce soollecas ee olf wer) ae || eigen, 
53-4 | 36-5} 36-1} 38:9] 55-4] 53-7 | 41-0] 70-1 
GVO ||| SByfot|| ele) 470 leat otec 53°5 | 43:0] 72-8 
COS HN 4S 50 ula 7 seer 68-3 | 62-4] 48-6] 78-1 
130301 Os 9 Oy G0 63-0} 59-5 | 45-8] 76-0 
64-5 | 44-4] 38-3 ]....... 72-5 | 65-0} 50-7} 82-0 
67-0 | 48-3 AV eG Miaseee ee 67-3 66-6 52-2 17-3 
64-0 | 42-6 | 42-1]....... 66-6 60-9 44-5 76-5 
62-1 42-1 42-1 45-0 63-5 60-5 | 46-2 17-2 











COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JUNE 1948 


© 
Locality g 
cf 
Bs 
Es 
pas 4 
cts 
SA—OGAW a arnesccieideienesctiectsssteremvel= 27-4 
35—Owen Sound........ Cd Ue ean PONS & 27-9 
She eterbolrourumirics ae omer: 26-7 
37 Porte Arbaurs ws teseee dole sie ds 26-1 
S8——SbaCathanimesnad.creen ste cisetrs: 27°3 
BY te MMavoiestisinn pooh oeccee Gousouboe 27-7 
A= Sarnia eens toeicietare et arate oie ce rere? DiTet 
A= Sal tiSctem arlene ea eRe et 27-7 
ADE SC ratlOLce soso tio oae ees: 27-9 
A= SuchioUnyale tea ae omcicirs ee tet ees 27-6 
RAST praia ae eh et ee ak 27-6 
ARS MorontOncnmtie ater eee cic a 27-4 
AG==Wiellandsy-ccnaace cee tiatee ore 27-6 
A WATIOSOL A ae ene ee 26-9 
AS——WOOdStOC Kady eemieeneies. chic rane are: 27-2 
Manitoba— 
AOS ABTA Ol sale siters arco ennets Sie iere rami ote 25°3 
BOS Winmi pea serra creer erie ok caretecanelale 25-7 
Saskatchewan— 
SIS Moose Jaws avescs tess sei stores 24-9 
52 Princepalloehbe mercer aincirseateracte cet 25-6 
HS FCOR INA ee eins ult = ta see Searels ere islas 25-4 
54 Saskatoon sieacs- se fe ueeentie Scie 25°3 
Alberta— 
Bix Oalearve sehr a eaten vteatae ea: 24-9 
56) runalve ll Cremrmnes merrier eet cee 26-0 
VES Doh Nol Gude oarda odoma ce noo toe 25:0 
5S=— eth brid@esyaen- eke hele se sien ects 25-4 
British Columbia— 
BGAN Osan cate eens cetsacter- Geist le he 28-6 
60—New Westminster................ 27-9 
Gi Princes Ruperts. ue acchtccstcicmmieree : 28:9 
G2 rail es ervase a sucks gee soieais se ices 26-9 
63—Vancouveles.cas sins Sete nice cheats = 27-7 
G4 Victoria fs sess tevets cla we este 28-2 





15620—103 























‘3 E 2 Se g . S 
ST nie te Nay a eee Waa 
Fores era eer en ae nAaa | Be 
Or Peete (eal bel ge eas 
See Nps ee |e eee ey, Nee ee ee etl oe 
mM ca a jaa oO aa) i 
cts cts cts. cts cts. cts. cts. 
29-9 53-0 17-0 69-1 29°3 8-7 6-0 
30-2 49-6 17-0 71-3 28-0 8-7 6-2 
29-5 50-5 17-0 70-9 28-3 9-3 6-2 
29-5 56-4 18-0 71-4 29°5 9-3 6-1 
29-9 54-5 17°5 70°9 28-3 8-7 6-2 
30-5 52-7 17-0 71-4 28-2 8-7 5-9 
32-0 53°5 17-0 72-6 29-0 9-3 6:3 
29-5 56-3 18-0 72-4 28-7 9-3 6-1 
31-5 50-0 17-0 71-8 28-5 9-3 5-7 
30-2 54°3 18-0 71-9 28-9 9-3 6:3 
29-8 55-4 20-0 71-4 28:6 10-0 6-1 
29°38 54-0 18-0 69-9 27-6 9-3 5-9 
30-6 52-7 18-0 TA3 28-3 9-3 6-1 
29-4 52-1 18-0 70°3 28-2 9-3 6-1 
30-6 50:7 17-0 72:1 27:7 9-3 5-7 
31-5 52-1 16-0 69-6 29-3 8-9 6-0 
30°3 54-7 17-0 67-9 29-2 9-0 6-0 
33°5 | 49-7 17-0 68-6 29-0 9-6 6-0 
32-3 51:8 17:0 69-1 28-0 8-0 5-9 
34-1 51-8 16-0 67-4 30-1 9-6 6-1 
32-6 52-7 17-0 67-7 28-7 8:8 5:8 
31-4 51-6 17-0 69-7 28-4 9-6 6-0 
33:0 | 50-2 17-0 71:0 | 29-3 10-4 6-4 
31-7 49-1 17-0 70-1 28-2 9-6 6-0 
32-3 52-4 17-0 69-3 29-5 10-4 6-0 
32°7 49-3 17-0 (fino 30-2 12-0 6:5 
30-0 48-6 15-0 71-3 28-8 11-0 6-2 
33-6 57:2 22-0 72°5 31-8 13-0 6-8 
34-3 53-2 18-0 72-3 29-6 12-0 6:5 
30:0 | 48-5 15-0 71-5 29-7 11-7 6-1 
32-1 49-3 17-0 71-5 29-9 11-0 6-3 


Rolled oats, package, 
per lb. 


ie} 
ot 
n 


10-7 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Canned ; 
Vegetables 
‘ od 
5 is 2 
Locality Sh Ka - - 
Le ips bp Pp 
cet ee el eee a Ee 
ey = pe) ge) 4 td — -= 
SSW NCS CaN tee a) ae 2/5 $ g Bal cews 
De lhe © eh ase, Spe es eo | ee, us aS aS so 
Pes Ces 1 CS A tS Sen ieeS Noes le ee Tair | oe 
Sm ae 7 Aca Boy BH oe rr ky 20 ok ~ by 
Be | gi | G2 | se | 22) 88 | 22] gh] gh) ge) gé 
B ow O ea 5 a Ay fo } a 8 
cts cts cts cts cts ets. cts cts cts ets cts 
P.E.L.— 
1—Charlottetown........... 27-8 18-0 21-8 15-2 12-9 39-9 19°6 24-6 428 61-9 51-8 
Nova Scotia— 

2 Halifaxcr lamin. cpre cere 27-2 19-5 2225 15-4 12-1 50-9 19-8 21-1 42-1 45-1 50-0 
38—New Glasgow............ 27-8 18-1 21-5 15-7 13-5 49-3 21-9 24-2 45-6 49-1 53-6 
4“ SV dNOVac eens cece sts 28-9 18-6 22-4 15-9 12-9 50-1 21-2 24-2 43-4 55:5 51-8 
DT MTUTO ME Nene kiecitekie 26-7 17-9 23°3 15-2 12-7 48-7 21-7 21-5 40-7 51-4 52-2 

New Brunswick— 

6==Fredericton 2.) wena we nee 29-4 19-8 24-1 15-5 12-8 43-5 17-2 22-8 43-3 49-9 52-6 

f—=MONCLON acca kareieeiaae sone 26-3 19-3 23-5 14-5 12-9 45-3 18-3 23-0 35-1 42-0 53-9 

$= Saint obhniiice.eemenel ese 27-9 18-0 23-7 15-1 12:0 46-3 18-1 226 44.1 38-9 50-5 

Quebec— 

9— Chicoutimi... 2...) 05. oo: 28-2 18-0 26°8 15-0 14-97] 51-1 17-0 25-0 52-0 56-3 55-3 
a4 al BAU Rey Lae yr daeee ar ea 25-9 16-1 22-9 14-4 12-6 49-8 19-6 21-5 33°5 86-9 49-3 
1i—Montreal a. oes Cae 23°9 17-6 22-9 14-5 13-0 51-1 20-3 21-9 36-8 34-9 48-4 
12-—Quebeciiei ces sdee sae one 25-4 18-8 24-2 14°5 13-5 59:2 20-9 22-8 35-9 37-6 50-0 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 22-6 18-7 22°3 14.3 12-6 48-9 20-2 20-4 41°3 39°7 48-9 
4 St JONNS NG ioe seen: ce 23°0 20-3 20-7 14-7 12:3 50-5 20-2 21-5 42-6 43-9 50-1 
15—Sherbrooke............... 24-0 17-2 22-8 14-3 14-2 49-8 22-2 23°8 39-9 41-7 51-3 
16=-Soreliy eee aah ross oe 25°23 16-9 23-2 14-0 13-4 47-3 20-4 22-3 42-6 45-0 49-3 
17—Thetford Mines........... 23-4 18-0 20-9 14-1 13-2 47-5 22-0 24-8 47-1 51-3 53-7 
18—Three Rivers............. 23-6 16-6 23-9 14-5 12-9 49-1 20-4 24-1 39-9 42-4 50-2 

Ontario— 

19—Belleville................. 24-7 17-8 23-2 15-3 12-9 48-7 20-4 21-3 35:3 38-4 47-5 
20—Brantiond iy casseedes wee 26-7 17-5 20-3 14-3 12-2 50-3 20-1 21-2 36-2 36°6 46-7 
21—Brockwillev. 2. ).08 2 oe. 27-8 JSC Re ae ere 15-1 13-6 49-9 21-0 21-4 41-8 35-8 50-4 
22-—Chat ham een. ieckeeiciae 26:9 SOs vec were cee 14-8 12-5 52-7 20-9 20-7 33-7 37-0 49-0 
23-—Cornwalli ven «leeches ae 25°9 19-6 24-6 INGJo4 12-4 52-3 18-8 21-8 36-4 36-2 50-8 
24—Fort William............. 26-4 17-9 20:2 16-0 11-9 47-9 20-9 23°3 37°7 46-6 49-8 
ZOE Cralbea envi nc teeaee a ae eee ae 26-1 Sc ONl area: 15-2 12-7 53-5 | 420-1 19-7 33°6 36-7 44.9 
26—Guelphtceuviys sce ace 26°64), 38-25) 23-4)" 15-11 12-77) 264-0) 20-511) 205 183-541 9 88-5) 1 47-8 
2(—Ham 1lton 2 cen eter 26:8 17-5 22-0 15-2 13-3 54-6 20-6 21-5 37-0 37-0 45-5 
28 In eston Ay seticeeceioe ad 25-3 18-1 22-7 16-0 12-0 50-5 19-8 21-4 39-7 38-8 47-9 
29—Kitchener................ 27°3 18-7 21-8 15-5 13-4 52-1 20-0 20-1 32-1 87-5 47-1 
SOlawondonkse. etch 26°8 18-7 21-9 14-6 13-0 54-4 19-6 19-8 36-2 40-8 44.9 
31—Niagara Falls............ 26-3 1 S29 | Sees ae 14-3 12-6 ‘1p teh Peace easel brane arte 41-0 36-0 48-0 
So North. Baycoseosee sae 27-5 U ROVOM ABI Fe bare eat ie 14-9 12-3 54-8 18-5 23-3 36-0 BYP 51-8 
So— Oshawa, «a. were anen: 25-7 17-5 21-3 15-2 12-9 52-3 20-1 19-7 88-3 37-7 47-8 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JUNE, 1948—Continued 








Locality 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


Corn syrup, 


per 2 lb. tin 


Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 


Tea,black, medium, 
per $ lb. package 


Anthracite, 


Coal 


per ton 


Bituminous, 
per ton 


Rent 


ge 
o a 
cts 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-5 
Nova Scotia— 
Til BENIN Ss bi Ale Gages ooops 31-2 
38—New Glasgow........... 33-0 
AO VON ep atink aaa tieraen 32-9 
AMOR Rn Sn ano Atage Doone 31-8 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 32-0 
(a= MOnCLONeR eats. ese 32-6 
S—oaint JObN A. chs vse 29-9 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi..:... 00.05... 34-0 
LO ule rar enaersrsanetosiaas 31-0 
11—-Montreal aul sce sar 30-4 
12 —-QUEHEO sus Acivore siaetee sors 31-4 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 32-3 
1A SU TONS Ha sew state es esiele le 31-8 
f5—Sherbrooke so: «1s st. «> 32-0 
Gp Soreles cancer cjemmoa: 33°6 
17—Thetford Mines......... 33-0 
18—Three Rivers............ 32°1 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville.............-. 32-1 
20==Brantiordic.. ss sireee. as 31-5 
21—Brockville. :.....-...... 32-1 
22 — Catia. mites smilies 32°5 
23——Cornwalliiasinc ec slrece 31-5 
24—Fort William............ 27-9 
DOE tacts careers iste nis: sn ates 29-6 
2H— Guelph ds cassie saneiee ee 31-2 
Qa Elam ULtON aa. wee ees sa eke 29-9 
BR TIN Stone wera arte clara ele 30-9 
29—Kitchener so... i jee one os 30°5 
BU LIODGOU Ay «0.4 cmos ne divine 31-5 
31—Niagara Falls........... 28°6 
S2-—Northe Bay xn. Sayaanaies.« || vest peres 
33 Oshawae wee ace. toe eae 29:8 


i 
i 
(=p Fes Kar) 


~~ Ee 
wo ~- WwW 
(JC So a=) 


~~ 
w 
ROE (Oe 09S CO ie ta OD. OO ic: 


w 
lor) 
wo wep wo or 


oo 
> 


wo w 
fe 


DS © wo & & eo © to 983 ob aco ee bok 


32° 


oo 


Sugar 

46] 6 
ae | 34 
ao G a 
cts. cts 

9-6 9-3 
9°5 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
10-1] 10-0 
9-6 9-6 
9-7 9-6 
10-0 | 10-9 
9-7 9:5 
9:7 9-4 
9-3 G-2 
9-0 9-2 
9-1 8-9 
9-0 8-9 
8-9 9-0 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8:7 
9-0 8-9 
9-1 8-9 
9-5 9+4 
9:3 9°3 
9-6 9-4 
9:8 9-8 
9-1 9-1 
9-8 9:8 
9-3 9-2 
9-4 9:3 
9-1 9-1 
9-1 9-1 
9-6 9-5 
9-6 9-4 
9-8 9:8 
10-1 10-1 
9-5 9:3 


a ee 


oC ee ey 


ee ee eee 


eee ene 


26 -00-30-00(b) 


28-50-32-50 
16 -00-20-00 
20-50-24 -50(b) 


ee 


21-00-25 -00(b) 
27-00-31-00(b) 
21-50-25 -50(b) 


ee eee er lowe ee seer ra eaaee 


se eres 


24-50-28-50(b) 
29-00-33 -00(b) 


Cs i 


os on 


se 


Cs ee a ee ee 


es ee eed 


es ee ee re 


os i ec 


se eens 


ee oC ed 


a 


24-00-28 -00 
29-50-33 -50 
33-00-37 -00 
30-00-34-00 
27-50-31-50 
30-00-34-00 
23-00-27 -00 
27-50-31-50 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


























Canned 
Vegetables 
ms ae 
a a E 
Locality Sh i e Re 
SP adit a Gayl e g Ey 
ue a or ae Am Wee v ae 
VSN oe a aalitrs yl ales BoP grag a 
rollers 9° se ey Gy a [Ours MAE ~N .~N Bo 
BS Se eR NS SSeS We wo Re) eS) Gees 
ae | as | ez] 22 | 8] Se] 28 | 2a] ge] gs] ax 
on § & oa poaucsuie) a= rete ete ag ‘a8 aS Ee £8 
a aw 'S) oa fo) m4 a om ° 4 iS 
cts Cts. (ets cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
S4=— Ottawa. dc-imiee: eek eee 26-5 fel | ssokss 14-8 13010) 650-921 fale = 7 ol eoosonmnod (alae oue 
35—Owen Sound.............. 27-0 Saleen el 14-6 11-5] 53-9 20:0 | 20-5 | 34-1 39-3 | 50-0 
36—Peterborough............. 26-8 NSB) Lae ase 14-5 12-7 | 51-3 | 21-4) 22-0] 38-5] 36-3] 46-0 
Si —LorvArthur. eee ce 27-2 19-1 21-8 15-4 12-0 | 49-5 | 21-6] 23-1 34:9 | 47-1 51-0 
38—St. Catharines. .....4:0..5- 25-9 Sie ul eee e: 14-9 12:0 | 53-3 19-8 | 22-2 33-4 | 37-6 | 48-0 
39—St. Dhomas....5.cmes sees BSD 19-0 23-2 15-0 13-2 54-1 20-3 21-0 41-9 38-0 51-3 
AV = Sarniavece. pos ole Gicie aa ets 27-0 | 19-2] 23-3 14-3 12-1 52-5 | 19-38 | 22-1) 48-1 40-8 | 49-8 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 27-6 18-6 | 25-0 15-5 13-0 | 54-4 TSG lee22 Ol ole Omi eo Oe val moi: 
AD SLT Ail OL ait siesta eae ee 98-0 | 18:8 | 21-9 16-1 13-0 | 52-3 | 20-4 19-5 | 381-2] 39-3] 46-8 
43— SUCDULY veo. cee acta veer as OM(OR} 17-5 22-3 15-6 13-1 58-5 19-9 22-0 35-9 39°6 51-1 
24 Ubaausaubikts coaodone onod aoe 28-1 18-3 | 23-7 15-7 13-5 | 57-3 | 21-5 | 22-9 | 37-4] 34-9 51-9 
A= TOTOMLO)@ tele oe a eames 25-8 17-9 MoI 15-1 12-1 56-1 | 20-3 18-9 | 33-3 | 86:9 | 44-1 
AGW ellande-haae sees. 94-5 | 16-7 | 20-7 15-0 11-7 | 52-9 19-2 19-4] 384-2] 36-5] 48-3 
B= — Wand SOD iach. ouis eet ree 24-9 19-3 22-6 15-1 12-5 ‘Syke 19-9 20-1 35-8 44.7 48-5 
48— Woodstock wastes eee ee 26:0 | 17-6 | 23-0 13-7 12-7 | 50-1 18-1 19-9 34-1 | 38-5 | 44-3 
Maniteoba— 
49 Brandonessecnt caine. 29-8 18-9 21-0 15-9 12-3 39-4 19-3 22-3 41-7 45-4 57-7 
SO—Wannipes serie seo sen 29-0 19-2 21-1 14-3 12-3 35-9 19-9 20-9 35-5 41-8 56-2 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw...........+0+- 28-7 18-4 20-0 17-0 11-2 39-1 21-6 22-5 37-3 ATO s careces 
52—Prince Albert.....,....... 29-8 18-5 21-2 16-4 14-3 42-5 17-6 21-5 34-3 LGB: (StS Gree 
DoS IVELING sccbactnawctis secre 29-1 19-9 20-9 15-7 11-7 85-5 19-3 21-9 82-5 42-9 61-3 
54 Saskatoon. ..0...aaeeve se 29-2 18-7 21-0 16-0 12-5 42-4 18-9 21-0 34-5 48-6 51-3 
Alverta— 
om Oalearynce ice ge aene eee 26-8 17-9 19-0 | 14-6 11-9 | 48-1] 20-7 | 21-3] 385-0-| 45-7] 54-9 
56—Drumbheller............... 27-0 | 18-7 19-5 15-3 12:1 | 50-0 | 20-3.| 22-3 | 32-9 | 45-3 | 61-0 
5 WamMontonl-eececsee eee: 27-1 17-7 20-0 15-8 12-1 32-4 20-8 23-1 35:8 42-6 58-6 
58— Leth bridges ccmosrs 28-7 18-1 18-5 | 14-7 12-1 | 40-5 pishe | Wile 3 4) BMor/ |) Nas I) alae 
British Columbia— 
D9 —— NANAIMO SMe sea aet: ec lietete ie | eater WROD take eared 16-6 12-2 45-1 19-8 21-0 34-0 38-6 59-7 
60—New Westminster......... 27-5 gf Sa Ali ceue eeoiees 16-0 11-6 46-2 19-2 20-6 31-7 38-1 52-3 
61—Prince Rupert............ 28-4 20-6 23-7 17-9 Bio 50-4 20-7 22-4 39-7 43-7 52-7 
62= Trails nae, sh eeey eee aoe 28-3 19-6 20-2 18-3 ieee} 42-7 20-7 22-7 34-0 AER ll oowcae 
638—V anCOUVieD. a. euite scleihaee 25-9 17:3 20-1 16-1 11-7 39-1 19-3 20-9 28-9 38-6 56°3 
G4-——VACLOLIQs aca Aceon 25-6 18-4 21-6 16-6 12-1 49-§ 19-4 21-2 35-6 Boll 55-4 














Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941, by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bonein. (d) Change in description; no price change from last month. 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JUNE, 1948—Continued 




































































Sugar 
Locality gs By z g Be 
ra are nt leccey awl) 3 in 
eves ahiee | daeniebes, |ieteae 
2 roy < raf é Foy é ray 2 rad é a & a 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts 
34-<Ottawa wanes eee eee 29-3 | 39-7] 31:8 9-4 9-3) 58-9} 51-2 
85=-Owenr sound arsyse eer 29-3 | 40-0] 31-1 9-6 9-5 | 62:6} 52-4 
36—Peterborough.........-. 31-7 | 42-0] 30-9 9-3 oe a no) ck On 
S77 POrtpArt nut yee. heer - 20-1). 42-5 te 82:2" 10-1)" 10-0 f " 58-5 49-9 
88—St. Catharines........... 26:9 | 36-3] 31-4 9-1 9-1) 59-8 | Sie7 
30> Strdliomaser gee 33-1 | 40-3 | 31-3 9-7 9-7 | 60:9 | 52-5 
G0 Sarnia 90 ook had ecie 33-7| 40-6| 31-8| 10-1] 9-9] 61-0] 52-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 29-8 | 38-1] 31-7 9-9 9-7 | 59-3 | 51-7 
A= Stra ulOndemene ane creak 31-4 | 38-2] 32-0 9-8 0-7 | 61:2 | 51-6 
A3— SUC DUG yee etd: 29-6 | 39-8 | 34-2] 10-0 9-8 | 59-9] 51-2 
Cg AMM ce oooed neds uees 30:5 | 40-7 | 34-4 | 10-1] 10-0] 58-7} 51-7 
Ni NOROMKOR Sec tas tooo Cocno 29-3 | 37-1) 30-7 9-1 9-1} 62-2] 51-9 
46—Welland.........-.a:--*: 27-7 | 36-3) 31-3 9-3 9-3 | 55-8] 51-6 
Vie WiIMdSOnY.-seeeae le eee 30-9 | 36-3 | 31-3 9-4 9-4 | 61:1] 51-8 
48—Woodstock..........--.- 30-4 | 36:6 | 30-6 9-6 9-6 | 61-0} 51-3 
Manitoba— . 
AQ=— Brand Onemeen ape 30-2) 42°84 6 33:26 10-41) 10-47 76257 1. 50-2 
50— Winnipeg y.cmice eee te a acl 29-7 | 41-4 | 31-4 10-4 10:3 55-6 49-2 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.:......--:--- 29-3} 41-8 | 32-9.) 11-0] 11-0) 63-0] 48-8 
52—Prince Albert........... 29:8 | ad-vpa se-S1m 11-3 PF. Eh-2 162-3. 2 50e6 
KE RSA), acogebedoooD baec 286 GAL Oss Bale DLO Ted) 63"0 ye 52+9 
54—Saskatoon. (4csccs cence 29°F |) 44:54 B4-1) e2t-0.| “113 ). 61-0 | 60-5 
Alberta— 
bb Calganyen- sells 28-4 | 43-5 | 33-5] 10-5| 10-9| 59-5 | 49-4 
56—Drumbheller............. 29-8 | 46-2}| 36-0] 11-0] 11-4] 61-4] 49-2 
57—Edmonton.............. D7 8) 4422) 32-1 | 10591 10) 59-9 I 4828 
58—Lethbridge:............. 29-4 | 43-3] 31-2] 10-2] 11-0] 58-2] 49-8 
British Columbia— 
HO NanailO eee taaeet er: 30:0 | 38-4] 30-9 9-9 | 10-7 | 60-7 | 49-7 
60—New Westminster....... 28-7 | 39-9 | 31-1 9-2 9-2 | 57-8] 49-0 
61—Prince Rupert........... 31-4>|, -43-5, |,33-0 |10-0 |. 10-0 | -61-6-) 49-3 
Goa Draken eaten eet Cea eh CeO ose Pel O. | LOO oeoy ood 
§63— Vancouver. .o- +. 4.54.4 28-3 | 37-8 | 29-4 9-3 9-4] 59-5 | 48-8 
G4— Victorian eee sen Oil 20 =e] O!6 see OO 9:9 | 58-9 | 49-8 








Anthracite, 
per ton 





eels © a ehe 








er 








Coal 


Bituminous, 
per ton 





Rent 
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-00-30-00 
-00-29 -00 


00-23 -00 
-00-25-00 
00-24-00 
-00-27 -00 


(d)26-50-30-50 


23 


- 00-27 - 00 


ee 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1948 


(Base:—August, 1939 =100) 











— Total 
ELS Lita xe ie eran eee ete see eye Rie ane 149-1 
State DOT. OM Meenas clash nu wae aoa ars ae 152-3 
Montreal ot lis hie ease nett ete ae 158-4 
Os yeah Vet aad i fc lag buat. aepehe Me Me i AU ap 151-6 
\Vebahalyorsyscemenans els NEON RUUD SMe ania a 148-6 
HPA LOOM. itil ss ulus Tuco uals uke a Sou Naam 157-2 
ECON OMIGO Te see she ane aren peli eee pa 149-0 
VENCOUNCH Noble me a tiie me em es CURE Ue 154-3 














Food Rent 
195-2 109-1 
189-7 113-8 
206-9 117-0 
190-6 117-7 
189-8 114-4 
201-4 121-9 
194-9 107-7 
195-5 112-1 


Fuel 


131-5 
134-4 
121-5 
139-7 
120-5 
135-9 
111-0 
137-5 











N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 





Home 
Clothing | furnish: 
Services 
130-0 | 151-2 
170-0 |) 45168 
167-9 | 168-1 
179-4 1 55-4 
167-6 | 166-5 
178-5 | 166-6 
177-9 | 157-6 
180-9 | . 155-9 





TABLE F-3—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939 =100) 


Miscel- 
laneous 


118-7 
122-8 
118-2 
122-7 
118-0 
120-1 
121-2 
125-8 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 




















Price 
ones Per Dec. Aug. Dec. Apr. May June 
Commodities 1941 | 1045 | 1945 | 1948 ) 1943 | 94g | June 
(Beetisirloimstedicemtaciin, eels knee kites bene lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 192-5 | 206-5 | 225-41 62-9 
Beef round sted kote awe cies: iy Ee caer ete mkt lb. 125-7 | 167-9 | 167-9 | 211-4 | 227-4] 246-4] 58-4 
BCC OMEOAS ta eente oc oie w cers ala een bee ete te ea lb. 125-5 174-3 174°3 | 217-4 | 232-6] 248-3 | 57-1 
BGeh Shoulders eta Ve Gr cinta cee aN ee noes lb. 132-7 161-6 162-3 | 218-2 | 235-8 | 254-7] 40-5 
Beef, stewing, boneless.....3........0.2ee0000- lb. 136-7 168-3 168°3 | 235-0 | 256-3 273-1 37-3 
Weal tron tirolliboneless.ica ote lacie ek ees ero lb. 139-3 174-0 | 174-0] 226-6 | 238-5 | 240-8] 40-7 
Maimby leg roastispete cn ead Guha lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 187-7 195-8 206-0 58-5 
Pork, fresh ‘loins, centre-cut..<)...5..0.05...00. lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 197-2 203-8 210-1 57:1 
iorktresh: shoulder ahock-olts igs an. ene lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 | 214-2 | 220-5] 226-8} 43-2 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on.............. lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 216-4 218-6 215-4 68-7 
AT PULe weed: Mehra ies hee yah te reh. ee of ee lb. 151-3 157-9 159°6 | 243-0 | 243-0] 241-2 | 27-5 
Shortening vegetables erew.nc. cnn ieee lb, 134-7 137-5 137-5 | 218-1 218-1 213-9 30-8 
eos hora de qyAN WaT Oe: oie eins iin teeene ae een doz 156-4 155°3 181-3 169-0 | 169-0 169-3 52-7 
BI on eh ie hse Oil lie trae ts oS Cg) ame at. 111-0 95-4 95-4 158-7 158-7 158-7 17-3 
Butter, creamery, Prints.) ...606sc es 1 adie: lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 | 263-7) 264-1 259-7 | 70-9 
Cheese; plain, mild. Ib..2..0.000.4..0..50%..00 pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 | 214-0] 214-8 |) 217-0 | 29-0 
Bread, plain white, wrapped...........)..:..... lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 149-2 149-2 150-8 9-5 
OUI ITS heer ACLS eet tes beth et sce Lc Ns es A ae lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 187-9 184-8 6-1 
Rolledioats, package) is. dae d ee eee lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 150-4 150-4 150-4 9-5 
@ormflalvest: 8:07) Nasi de numer: eee Ra pkg. 101-1 100-0 } 100-0 153-3 155-4 157-6 14-5 
Moamatoess Canned 2s Sink cae ae eee eee ee ee tin 129-9 137-7 137-7 249-1 250-°0 | 251-9 26-7 
Reasticanne dé Qisiy Mites wae. oil aan menu ae nee tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 151-7 152-5 152-5 18-3 
Worn earned 32,6 vw ee ee ee eee tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 194-7 195-6 195-6 | 22-1 
Beans iGh yy tetanic: WNL EUe aL alate sex na Th monte teen lb. 129-4 133-3 133-3 | 302-0} 302-0 | 298-0} 15-2 
OUAMOS CE NW MR ae Le IN RAI cater me ee Boke AE tl lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 | 230-6 | 261-2 | 257-1 12-6 
IPG TALOES eu Groce Bem eS Ain Oe hae ea Soe one 10 lbs 89-9 | 218-3 149-4 189-0 | 210-1 224-1 49-0 
Parties pi ul aca Wakes «Meee oe fees 12 ieee ach OA eee lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 176-3 176-3 175-4 20-0 
Raisinspsecedless,:bulkapuis- ane eee ne lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 145-7 145-0 144-4 21-8 
OLANTES LAE HN EA ene en gohan ae ne mia doz. 132-5 154-6 154-3 126-6 125-9 127-3 | 37-3 
LeMONS sa aNente tine wall eh keteae cet tere tee eee oe doz 111-3 147-7 148-6 129-2 128-3 128-9 | 41-9 
Jar vstrawv Derry OvOZs cs oie eae ee ee jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 158-9 157-1 155-3 25-5 
Peaches 20) 07 cit ai ot nse wl Od hn, gk ean tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 155-3 155-3 155-3 | 30-6 
Marmalade oranze vo O7s ae. ane jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 150-2 150-2 148-8 20-2 
Wornsxrup ie beset Me tearm ne eet aN tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 192-7 192-1 192-1 32-9 
ugar 2ranulatedannees, noes wee oe een es lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 149-2 149-2 9+7 
USAT AV.ellOw sacks ly reais et ae een atari teens lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 154-0 154-0 9:7 
ME OO Mla oh Aus MER Ack a ean oe GR an ets Le lb. 141-6 131-4 13k 180-5 181-7 182-2 | 61-6 
pReariblackod slips mine attes hcg Rw M Maeey GO We ai pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 174-1 174-1 51-2 
Sa ee AE IEE IRIE Ei Nees OAS Ded tO MNES DUES SME DEANE SMe SEN DBO Site MUS eos IN ee a a 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to June, 1948, prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G—1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1947-1948} 























Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man-_ |Estimated 
During |Existence | During | Existence] Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1948* 
PARUAEN Ss Tote mas ciate temhi der ced 19t 19 125595" 12,595 135,780 -17 
PRD LUAT Vr as ie Seen O util tues eee 8 15 1,863 11, 082 140,945 -18 
NEAT OI Age y at hecte tate eaten TN eu ae os gna 8 14 1285 35 (AD 56, 808 -07 
ENTSU Ua toy? Unset eae oat te ee RANG 11 16 2,090 4,491 49,396 -06 
BEARS SAD A TR ae Soe UO ed eC A 13 ae, 1, 167 3,214 40, 164 -05 
5 ANTS) Seed ORR A IT az en 9 eee 14 Dt 2,009 3,700 35, 055 -04 
Gumillative totals. 2.)..<ss <4. 73 20,959 458,148 -09 
1947 
JANLOATV eth ote eet eee 14t 14 83,2931 3,293 28, 504 -04 
ORS EV ae ak Me adn erates Leh es 13 4) 29,449 SOOO, 198, 214 -25 
EATON Cena Gee Seimei ue apnea hss Pall 1 OL 17,070 378 , 580 -49 
SEATED Elba Ae aan on ater oak ce LRN AN Os 23 29 Bo 1183 17, 988 365, 687 -47 
NE VAM Piper tr aiah eR A Ne ee Wa Ach 33 47 19,350 35,893 | 366,070 -47 
RY UT) Ome At, Peta WN tenn Ea AT Alpe y (cae 20 30 3,077 19,101 168, 737 -22 
Cumulative votals:esa.. 02k: 116 59, 294 1,505,792 +32 














* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a Jockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1948 (*) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 


— eSSeSSFSSSSFSSFSSeeeeeSesesSs 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June 1948 


Minine— 
Coal miners, 
Edmonton District, 
Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory 
workers, 
Granby and Roxton 
Pond, P.Q. 


Hosiery factory 
workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Work clothing and 
canvas products 


factory workers, 
Hull, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Canoe factory workers, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 
Dundas, Ont. 


Costume jewelry’ 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Radio and tube factory 
workers, 
Leaside, Ont. 


Cannery equipment 
factory workers, 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Machinists and helpers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Window glass and 


products workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plasterers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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256 


190 


450 


161 


54 


(3). 100 


23 


207 


24 


140 


45 


36 


4,000 |Commenced January 13; for a new agree- 


380 


8, 000 


1,000 


700 


2, 000 


4,000 


90 


1, 260 


45 


140 


ment providing for increased wages and 
other changes; unterminated. 


Commenced March 30; alleged discrimi- 
nation in lay-off of workers; termi- 
nated June 2; return of workers; in 
favour of employers. 


Commenced April 5; alleged infraction of 
seniority rights following installation 
of new machines; unterminated. 


Commenced April 8; for implementation 
of award of arbitration board providing 
for a union agreement with increased 
wages, union security, payment for 
statutory holidays, etc.; terminated by 
June 10; replacement and return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced May 1; for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages and 
other changes, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced February 2; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 29; alleged discrimi- 
nation in lay-off of six workers; employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected by 
the end of June; indefinite. 


Commenced May 3; inter-union dispute 
re bargaining agency; unterminated. 


Commenced May 27; fora union agree- 
ment providing for a greater increase 
in wages than recommended by conci- 
lation board; terminated June 4; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced May 28; against proposed 
revisions in basic wage schedules which 
would allegedly reduce wages for some 
classifications; terminated June 11; 
conciliation, provincial, and _ return 
of workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Commenced May 10; for a greater increase 
in wages than recommended by 
conciliation board in new agreement 
under negotiations; terminated June 1; 
conciliation, provincial and negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


Commenced April 1; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages; termi- 
nated June 4; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1948 (1)—Continued 








Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation —_————_—_——______——_| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days ° 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1948— Concluded 





SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 9 70 1,100 |Commenced May 17; for union shop 
Sydney, N.S. clause in new agreement under negotia- 
tions; terminated June 21; return of 
workers pending reference to concilia- 
tion board; indefinite. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1948 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Food processing factory 1 190 1,600 |Commenced June 8; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages and 
Chatham, Ont. additional paid statutory holidays; 
terminated June 18; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Furniture factory 1 30 375 |Commenced June 15; for a union agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, 
Hanover, Ont. payment for statutory holidays, two 


weeks’ vacations with pay, check-off, 
etc.; unterminated. 


Metal Products— 


Automotive parts he 1 160 1,120 |Commenced June 22; for increased wages; 
factory workers, unterminated. 
Oshawa, Ont. 
Tool and die factory 1 17 85 |Commenced June 14; alleged discrimi- 
workers, nation in lay-off of four workers; 
Leaside, Ont. terminated June 18; return of workers; 


in favour of employer. 


Automotive parts 1 408 4,800 |Commenced June 15; for increased wages; 
workers, Fs unterminated. 
Windsor, Ont. 


Machineand tool factory 1 239 180 |Commenced June 22; for a new agreement 

workers, providing for increased wages; termi- 

Ingersoll, Ont. nated June 22; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 

Bricklayers, steel mill, 1 34 68 |Commenced June 22; for a new agree- 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. ment providing for increased wages; 


terminated June 23; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Automotive parts 1 281 210 |Commenced June 25; protesting employ- 
factory workers, ~ ment of one worker; terminated June 25; 
Windsor, Ont. return of workers; in favour of employer 
Farm implement 1 45 180 |Commenced June 25; for increased wages; 
factory workers, unterminated. 
St. Andre de Kamou- 
raska, P.Q. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 


Pharmaceutical factory 1 147 147 |Commenced June 16; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages, pay for 
Windsor, Ont. eight statutory holidays, union shop, 


pension plan, etc.; terminated June 16; 
return of workers pending reference to 
conciliation board; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1948 (1)—Concluded 








Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation | in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1948— Concluded 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and 1 45 65 |Commenced June 14; for increased wages; 
labourers, terminated June 16; conciliation, pro- 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. vincial and negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
Plumbers, steam fitters 9 120 960 |Commenced June 21; for inclusion of 
and apprentices, health insurance plan in current agree- 
Kitchener and ment; unterminated. 
Waterloo, Ont. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and 
‘Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers and 
mechanics, 1 68 300 |Commenced June 9; for implement- 
Moncton, N.B. ation of award of conciliation board 


providing for increased wages; ter- 
minated June 14; negotiations; compro- 


mise. 
Water— (4) (4) (4) 
Seamen, 34 225 2,000 |Commenced June 6; for a unionagreement; 
Great Lakes and unterminated. 


St. Lawrence River 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
3 /(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 102 indirectly affected. 

(4) Estimated only—owing to the nature of the dispute it is extremely difficult to arrive at any 
satisfactory estimate. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


Employment in Canada during August 
was higher than the record level estab- 
lished in the summer of 1947. Moreover, 
with a more adequate supply of workers 
and less labour turnover, no severe short- 
ages developed comparable to those of the 
summer of 1947. 

The number of unplaced job applicants 
registered at offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service was only 91,000 on August 19. 
At the same time last year, there was a 
severe labour shortage with 95,000 appli- 
cants for work. Since then, however, 
selected immigration’ and training schemes 
have supplied the skilled men urgently 
needed for key jobs. These in turn have 
made jobs for additional unskilled workers. 
Consequently, this year, workers have been 
fitted to take the jobs available and the 
labour supply has been used to its best 
advantage. 

Both agriculture and construction con- 
tinue to make the largest demands for 
workers. Except for spot shortages, how- 
ever, the agricultural labour force is far 
more adequate than last year, largely 
because of the increasing number of immi- 
grants who have entered Canada in the 
past year. On the other hand, a definite 
shortage of skilled tradesmen is noted in 
the construction industry. Mines also have 
less labour turnover than is usual for this 
time of year. Although manufacturing 
employment has levelled off somewhat 
because of curtailed production of con- 
sumer durables, with the removal of the 
austerity taxes, production and hiring is 
expected to increase in the coming months. 
Elsewhere in manufacturing, employment is 
steady, with less labour turnover than in 
previous years. 


industrial Relations 


Time loss caused by strikes and lock- 
outs rose somewhat during July, and was 
at a higher level than in July, 1947. For 
the first seven months of the year, how- 
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ever, the number of strikes and lockouts, 
the number of workers involved and the 
time loss were all substantially below the 
figures for the same period last year, the 
time loss for 1948 being less than one-third 
of that in 1947. 

During July, two strikes, involving about 
3,700 workers, caused almost half the total 
time loss. These were furniture factory 
workers at eight establishments in six 
centres in Quebec province, and automotive 
parts factory workers at St. Catharines, Ont. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index advanced 0-6 points from 
156-9 to 157-5, between July 2 and 
August 2, 1948. It was the narrowest 
change since January, 1947. 

Among sub-groups, foods rose 1-3 points 
to 202-6, reflecting increases for eggs, butter 
and meats, which were only partially offset 
by sharp seasonal declines in vegetable 
prices. Higher prices for coal and coke, 
coupled with a narrow increase in elec- 
tricity costs at certain centres, were respon- 
sible for a gain of 3-2 points to 127-7 in 
the fuel and lighting index. Clothing rose 
0-5 to 175-9, due to increases scattered 
throughout the list, while the miscellaneous 
series advanced 0-3 to 123-4, following 
increases in barbers fees and laundry rates. 


Earnings 


Hourly earnings continued to advance; 
but the combined effect of the rising cost 
of living and shorter working hours brought 
about a reduction in weekly earnings and 
caused the index of real weekly earnings 
for wage-earners in manufacturing to fall to 
the lowest level since November, 1946. 

Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
at June 1, 1948 were 90-6 cents, average 
weekly hours were 41:7, and average 
weekly earnings $37.78. The index of real 
weekly earnings (av. 1946=100) stood at 
100-2. 
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LABOUR DAY MESSAGE OF THE 


HON. HUMPHREY MITCHELL, MINISTER OF LABOUR 


I would lke to express on this occasion 
my greetings to the workers of Canada. 

We have enjoyed another year of high 
employment, high wages and sound family 
security. The country has had the benefit, 
I think, generally, of wise labour leader- 
ship, and I see no reason why this very 
satisfactory condition cannot continue in 
the future. 

It seems to me that the leaders of our 
labour organizations, and those in the ranks 
as well, are coming more and more to 
realize that the road to social security does 
not lie in the direction of a continuous 
competition between wage rates and the 
price of commodities. 

What we need, of course, and what we 
must consciously strive to obtain, is greater 
stability in both wages and prices. With 
this condition, labour and management will 
find themselves much better off than when 
participating in a race in which there is no 
final goal. 

Generally, we have had a high order of 
industrial peace in Canada in the past year; 
we have an increased realization of the 
responsibilities of both parties in industrial 
good will. I am hopeful that the same 


condition will exist in the next year. I do 
not think I need to point out that, if 
there is industrial strife, both sides lose. 
The only way both sides can win is by 
way of co-operation and amicable settle- 
ment of differences between them. 

T want to assure both labour and manage- 
ment that the services of the Federal 
Department of Labour are always at their 
disposal. . 

We have now a new “Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act”. It has 
been generally endorsed, but on the anvil 
of practical experience, defects may be 
revealed. What I do sincerely want is to 
have labour and management join in a real 
effort to make it work. I am sure they will. 
However, if after a fair trial it is found that 
changes seem desirable then I want to hear 
from both sides and also the provincial 
governments and suggestions resulting will 
be most carefully considered. 

It is my earnest hope that Labour Day 
of 1948 will be another milestone in the 
forward march of our trade unions and 
employer organizations, uninterrupted pro- 
duction, continued high employment and 
improvement of living standards of the 
working men and women of Canada. 


LABOUR DAY MESSAGES OF LABOUR LEADERS 


Leaders of Canadian organized labour 
in traditional Labour Day messages drew 
attention to Labour’s economic and social 
objectives in the light of current national 
and international trends. 

Mr. Percy Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
referred to the new National Labour Code, 


for which, he said, the TLC had been. 


campaigning for 19 years. While he 
admitted that “the Act passed by Parlia- 
ment this year covers most of the features 
that the Congress has requested,” he felt 
that “so far not sufficient recognition has 
been given to the advantages of uniform 
labour and social laws throughout Canada 
to bring about the much needed changes 
in... the British North America Act.” 

Turning to international problems, Mr. 
Bengough asserted that “whatever comes 
out of the strained international situations, 
the workers, as represented by TLC of 
Canada, will, as always, give first priority 
to loyalty to Canada and its democratic 
institutions.” 
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Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, declared that 
as the labour movement has developed—in 
Great Britain and Canada at least—“It has 
become increasingly apparent that the 
welfare of the workers and their. dependents 
was bound up closely with the welfare of 
all the people, and that this could not be 
improved merely by negotiations with 
employers.” He felt, therefore, that labour, 
speaking generally, is now, as perhaps it has 
never been before, “deeply concerned with 
economic and political questions and with 
national and international affairs.” He 
declared that the CCL and its members 
“feel keenly the maladjustments of modern 
industrial society and are not only endea- 
vouring to understand the nature of the 
problems involved in building a better 
world, but are taking practical measures for 
the realization of their ideals.” 

Mr. Gerard Picard, President, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
made use of his Labour Day message to 
set forth in some detail views on the 
setting of wages. 

(Continued on page 971) 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


The Industrial Relations 
and Dispute Investigation 
Act, adopted by Parliament 
at its last session, became 
effective on September 1, 
1948, as a result of a proclamation issued 
on August 3. 

The Act replaces the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. 

The members of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board, provided for under Section 
58 of the Act, will be those who served 
on the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National). They are as follows:— 


Chairman—Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Vice-Chairman —A. H. Brown, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Employees’ Representatives—W. L. Best, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Ottawa; J. A. D’Aoust, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Wright- 
ville, Que.; A. R. Mosher, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, Ottawa; G. Picard, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, Montreal. 


Employers Representatives—E. R. 
Complin, Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
Montreal; A. Deschamps, Canadian Con- 
struction Association, Montreal; A. J. Hills, 
Railway Association of Canada, Ottawa; 
H. Taylor, Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Toronto. 

M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Labour Department, and Bernard 


Proclamation 
of Industrial 
Relations Act 


Wilson, his Chief Assistant, will serve the 


Board in the same capacity as they served 
the wartime Board, as Chief Executive 
Officer and Secretary, respectively. 


Identical collective agree- 


Wages and ments relating wages to the 
living costs cost-of-living index have 
linked at been reached between the 
General General Motors Corporation 
Motors of Canada and its employees 


at Oshawa and Windsor, 
represented by Locals 222 and 195 of the 
United Automobile Workers. The agree- 
ments are similar in principle to that reached 
between the UAW and the company in 
the United States (L.G., July, 1948, p. 701), 
but differ in detail. 

They provide that for every rise of 1°3 
points in the official Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index above 164, the 
company will raise wages by one cent an 
hour. At the time the agreements were 
reached the index stood at 154-3. 


The agreements also provide for imme- 
diate wage increases of 7 to 12 cents an hour 
for the various groups of employees; for an 
additional “standard of living” increase of 3 
cents an hour, to become effective next 
June; and for two additional statutory holi- 


_ days with pay. The contracts are to run for 


two years. 

Adjustments relating to the cost-of-living 
index are to be considered quarterly. 
Reductions in wage rates may occur if the 
index surpasses 164 and then drops, but in 
no case can wages be reduced below the 
basic rate (which will next year include 
the “standard of living” increase of 3 cents). 


Amendments Amendments to the Unem- 


to Unem- ployment Insurance Act 
ployment adopted at the last session 
Insurance of Parliament have been 
Actbecome authorized by Order in 
effective Council to become effective 


on October 4, 1948. 

The principal changes in the Act are 
those increasing benefit rates for claimants 
with dependents; and establishing a new 
class of insurable employees for those 
earning more than $34 a week, who will 
now pay a higher contribution and receive 
a higher benefit. 


Before proceeding to 


David Morse, Geneva to assume his new 
new ILO duties as Director-General 
Director- of the International Labour 
General, Office, the Hon. David 


Morse, Acting. Secretary of 
the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, paid a courtesy visit to 
Ottawa on August 10. Mr. Morse was 
elected to his new position by the Govern- 
ing Body of the ILO at its 105th Session, 
held in San Francisco last June (see p. 979). 

During Mr. Morse’s visit he was guest of 
honour at a luncheon tendered by the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 
The other guests were as follows: Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; the Hon. Ray Atherton, 
United States Ambassador; the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Clutterbuck, High Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom; Dr. Luis Alvarado, 
Minister-Counsellor, Peruvian Embassy, 
and Chairman of the Governing Body of 


visits Ottawa 


the ILO; Mr. Harry Bland, Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Labour and 
National Service, Australia; Mr. G. A. 


Johnson, Assistant Director-General of the 
ILO; Mr. Paul Emile Coté, Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour; Mr. 
Percy Bengough, President, Trades and 
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Labour Congress of Canada; Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, President, Canadian Congress of 
Labour; Mr. James Ward, Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods; Mr. L. B. Pearson, 
Under-Secretary of State for External 
_ Affairs; Mr. A. D. P. Heeney, Clerk of the 
Privy Council; Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Mr. Arthur 
Brown, Assistant to the Deputy Minister; 
Mr. Paul Goulet, Director, ILO Branch, and 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister; Mr. 
George Greene, Secretary to the Minister; 
and Col. J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

In a brief address of welcome to Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Mitchell paid tribute to the 
accomplishments of the ILO in furthering 
the cause of labour; and Mr. St. Laurent 
concurred in these sentiments. 

Mr. Morse, referring to the transfer of 
ILO headquarters to Geneva following its 
wartime stay in Montreal, thanked Canada 
for its hospitality to the ILO, and said: 
“No people and no government could have 
been more cordial or more gracious”. He 
thanked the Minister also for his co-opera- 
tion in the work of the ILO. 


A report by Department of 


Living and Labour inspectors on living 


working conditions in 62 Ontario 
conditions woods camps to which more 
of DP’s in than 3,000 Displaced Per- 


sons have been sent was 
released recently by the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, with the comment: “It is a far cry 
from the old-time lumbermen’s shanty to 
the modern camp for woodworkers.” 

Every camp visited supplied white bed 
linen. Most camps had steam baths and 
some had showers, and recreation rooms 
with motion pictures. 

Working side by side with Canadian 
woodsmen, sharing with them the facilities 
of these modern camps, enjoying the same 
privileges, earning the same wages, the 
majority of these men from Europe are 
more than satisfied with their treatment in 
Canada, it was made clear by the report, 
the Minister stated. 

Analysis of the report shows that 38 
camps had motion pictures periodically, 49 
had radio or telephone communication with 
the outside world. In 29 camps, recreation 
rooms were provided and in some of the 
others, plans are under way to construct 
recreation rooms. Electricity provided 
lighting in 31 camps, 27 had gas lamps, 
while only four used kerosene lamps. 
Average earnings for those on piecework 
was $7 per day, and for those on day 
labour $5 to $6 per day. 


woods camps 
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It seems to be the desire of almost 
every Displaced Person. to learn our 
language and to improve their education 
in every way, the Minister stated. To 
satisfy this desire, many educational classes 
have been established and more than 2,900 
Displaced Persons in the woods have 
received some instruction to date. 

The educational classes are under the 
direction of the Community Programs 
Branch of the Ontario Department of 
Education. 

Pocketbooks of Basic English and other 
educational material were sent from the 
federal Labour Department to all woods 
operators employing Displaced Persons so 
that in the few cases where classes were 
not organized by the Ontario Department 
of Education, sufficient material was on 
hand to organize classes under one of the 
company officers or in some cases by one 
of the English-speaking Displaced Persons. 

Eloquent testimony to the satisfaction 
felt for the democratic Canadian way of 
life is contained in letters from many of 
these DP’s. These letters in the Depart- 
ment of Labour files are filled with gratitude 
to the Canadian Government which gave 
them the opportunity for a new and useful 
life. In some letters, incredulity was shown 
that such freedom and privileges could be 
the lot of the working man. In almost 
every case, there is evidence of determina- 
tion to fulfil obligations and to prove 
worthy of becoming Canadian citizens. 


Statement The Interdepartmental 
by Inter- Committee dealing with 
departmental jmmigration matters author- 


Committee on ized a statement on July 19 
Immigration... follows:— 


“Arrangements have been made for some 
experienced fur workers to be selected in 
displaced camps in Germany for work in 
Canada. 

“The arrangements were made with the 
two unions concerned and a group of 
employers. 

“One of the features of the arrangement 
was that representatives of the employers 
and of the two unions concerned were to 
go to Germany and were to assist in select- 
ing the workers to be brought to Canada. 

“One of the unions, the International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union, has nominated 
three different men as their representative, 
but they have not been acceptable because 
of the possibility of their being favourable 
to communistic beliefs. 

“The Canadian Director of the Union in 
question, Mr. Robert Haddow, has been 
advised as follows: ‘Our position is simply 
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this—We will be very pleased to provide 
facilities for representatives of the union in 
question to proceed to Germany to assist in 
the selection of displaced persons if a man 
were nominated who could be cleared by 
the authorities as being free from favouring 
communism.’ ” 


In a recent press statement, 
Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 
growsmore declared that the problem 
serious of employment for the 

workers over 45 years of 
age had grown more serious in the last 
twelve months. 


In April of this year, 30-1 per cent of all 
job applicants registered with the National 
Employment Service were 45 or over, a total 
of 49,777 persons, as compared with 29-2 
per cent or 48,351 persons a year ago. In 
four selected occupations—clerical, metal- 
working, construction and service—more 
than 50 per cent of the applicants were 
male workers 45 or over. 


Mr. MacNamara pointed out that in 
spite of an active campaign aimed at finding 
suitable employment for these “senior 
citizens”, carried on by the Department of 
Labour and the National Employment 
Service in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs (as the problem 
applied to older veterans), too many 
employers were discriminating against the 
older worker on the score of age alone. 
They are failing to take advantage of the 
mature judgment, skill and responsibility 
that the older worker can offer. 

People in this age group are normally 
expected to play a large part in community 
and national affairs, the Deputy Minister 
stated. In spite of this they run up against 
an arbitrary age barrier when they try to 
find a job—a barrier which is not justified 
by the known facts. 

(An address prepared by Mr. MacNamara 
for delivery to the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association on the 
subject of the employment of older workers 
was summarized on pages 839-40 of last 
month’s Lasour GAZETTE.) 


Problem of 


older worker 


During the six-month period 
ending June 30, 1948, field 


Activities of 


Labour- representatives of the 
Management Labour-Management Co- 
Co-operation operation Service continued 
Service their efforts to promote 


labour-management produc- 
tion committees with the result that 33 new 
committees were established. A survey of 
the Western Provinces during the period 
disclosed that interest in this form of joint 


consultation was growing in the West and 
that prospects were bright for an expan- 
sion in the number of committees in this 
area in the near future. New informa- 
tional and research materials were issued. 

On June 30 the Service had a record of 
576 labour-management production com- 
mittees in Canadian plants. This compares 
with a total of 250 at the end of 1944 when 
a record of committees was first main- 
tained, and of 346 at the end of the war. 
Distribution by provinces was: Prince 
Edward Island, 2; Nova Scotia, 40; New 
Brunswick, 19; Quebec, 112; Ontario, 274; 
Manitoba, 44; Saskatchewan, 26; Alberta, 
15; British Columbia, 44. A breakdown by 
industries and trade unions as of March 31, 
1948, is given in the accompanying tables. 

A new booklet entitled Pattern for 
Production was issued during the period 
under review. This publication reports the 
findings of a research study on the oper- 
ations of the labour-management production 
committee at the Brantford Market Street 
plant of the Massey-Harris Company con- 
ducted by the Service. Reprints were 
secured of two articles written by H. R. 
Rutherford, Executive Assistant of the 
Service. Partnership at Monarch appeared 
in the May issue of Plant Administration 
and dealt with the operation of the LMPC 
at the Dunnville, Ontario, plant of the 
Monarch Knitting Company Ltd. Joint 
Production Committees was written for the 
1948 edition of the Manual of the Textile 
Industry of Canada. It describes the growth 
of production co-operation in general terms 
and deals more specifically with its recent 
accomplishments in the textile industry in 
Canada. These and other publications are 
available on request to the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 

A discussion trailer was produced to be 
added to the film Take It Up With The 


LMPC coincident with its release for 
general distribution. The trailer supplies 
essential background information for 


audiences unfamiliar with LMPCs. 


Table 1—Labour-Management Production 
Committees by Industry 


March 31, 1948 


No. of No. of 
Committees Workers 
VETO ecu reen tages s 4] 24,591 
Manufacturing ...... 334 154,144 
Copptrietion)s. ichias> » 2 8,676 
Transportation. ./..<..\. 119 56,144 
Communications ..... 40 10,264 
rade— 
Retail & Wholesale. 3 1,655 
SGEVICG 3. fa ala oon waa’ 5 11,385 
Total !2..coe 554 266,859 
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Table 2—Labour-Management Production 
Committees by Union Affiliation 


March 31, 1948 





No. of No. of 
Committees Employees 
Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 239 132,080 
Canadian Congress of 
babour se! .kaveeens 205 90,186 
Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of 
TOUR dons baton esis 40 12,695 
OPENS IES an eine ote 70 31,898 
OU a. earns 554 266,859 


The quarterly bulletin of - 


Employment the Bureau of Technical 
of graduates Personnel issued in July, 
in engineering announced that “with very 
‘ few exceptions (Canadian) 
students who graduated in engineering this 
year have now been placed in employ- 
ment,” and that detailed consideration was 
already being given to the employment 
prospects of next year’s graduates. 


It is stated that probably the most 
notable thing about the 1949 crop will be 
its unusually large size, estimated at 3,300. 
It will be nearly twice as large as the 
1948 class and between three and four times 
the normal number. “Certain employers 
have already expressed interest in the 
distribution of the class of 1949, by 
universities and courses.” In _ addition, 
inquiries have been made frequently as to 
the percentage of war veterans in the 
various courses. Preliminary estimates along 
these lines have been prepared and made 
available to employers by the Bureau of 
Technical Personnel. 


It is noteworthy that the veteran content 
of the 1950 classes will probably be higher 
in some of the universities than in those 
of 1949. This will apply where most, or 
all of the students, take five years at the 
university level, and also to “those courses 
where the numbers of veterans requiring 
pre-matriculation training happened to be 
higher than the numbers who were ready 
for university entrance when they were 
demobilized.” 


It is pointed out that when such an 
abnormally large graduating class is seeking 
employment, the selection by employers 
and final decision by students, will require 
considerable time. However, it will be 
simplified to the extent that students make 
more or less final plans before entering their 
final year at the university. Then, too, 
some universities are providing summer 
courses during 1948 in order that certain 
of their students may graduate in the 
autumn of this year instead of in the spring 
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of 1949. There are also a number of 
students who have been designated 
“company undergraduates’, men who left 
the employ of companies to serve in the 
armed services on leave of absence, who 
have since been given further leave to 
pursue a university course. Mention is 
also made in the report of a “somewhat 
new development” affecting students that 
the armed forces intend to attest at the 
end of the vacation period, with a view to 
having them take up appointments when 
they have graduated in the spring. ~ 


From the students’ point of view, 
emphasis is placed on taking advantage of 
vacation employment, whenever possible as 
“a, definite factor in dealing with the 
question of a permanent connection on 
graduation”. 


Under authority of Hon. 


Department Humphrey Mitchell, Muin- 
of Labour ister of Labour and Dr. 
and its Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 
functions Minister, the Department 


published recently a 29-page 
brochure, entitled Department of Labour. 
Its purpose is to supply in succinct, 
narrative form, information with respect to 
the various administrative functions of the 
Department. 


The brochure sketches the history of the 
Department from its inception in 1900, 
tracing its steady expansion to meet changes 
in public attitudes and demands regarding © 
problems of direct interest to labour during 
the past half century. Copies may be 
obtained free of charge by applying to the 
Circulation Manager of the Department at 
Ottawa. 


New dwelling units com- 
Dwelling units pleted in Canada during 
in Canadain 1947 reached a total of 
1947 79,359, according to revised 

esitmates by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This is an increase of 
2,621 over the previous estimate of 76,738 
released’ in March and is based on addi- 
tional reports received by the Bureau. The 
number of new buildings containing dwell- 
ing units completed in 1947 is now placed 
at 64,652 compared with 63,983 earlier 
reported. 

Dwelling units completed in 1947, accord- 
ing to type of building, comprised 58,883 
single dwellings, 2,376 in semi-detached or 
doubles, 608 in rows or terraces, 2,938 in 
duplexes, 1,017 in triplexes, 3,698 in apart- 
ments or flats, 2,745 with business premises 
and, apartments or flats, 81 other types, and 
7,013 conversions or reconversions. 


The following table shows the number of 
dwelling units completed in Canada in each 
of the years 1947, 1946 and 1945:— 











1947 1946 1945 
Metropolitan areas.. 27,083 22,797 -17,865 
Other urban muni- 
ELDALI GLC) naw'eral eerecs 31,814 26,014 16,690 
Other rural muni- 
cipalities .......; 18,071 15,654 12,378 
Unorganized areas... 2,263 2,729 1,537 
UN WWE DBA eee Gare anche 128 121 129 
79,359 67,315 48,599 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
published an 89-page bulletin giving detailed 
statistics on types of construction during 
1947. 


The number of persons 
Old age receiving old age pensions 
and blind in Canada increased from 
pensioners 229,158 at March 31, 1948, 
in Canada to 235,947 at the end of 


the quarter June 30, 1948. 

The Dominion’s contributions under the 
Dominion Provincial scheme _ totalled 
$15,667,276 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1948, as compared with $15,240,039 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act the Dominion has contributed 
$496,521,917. 

The average monthly pension in eight 
provinces ranged between $29 and $30 and 
in the ninth province was $25.44. In no 
province was the number of pensioners as 
high as 3 per cent of the total population 
except New Brunswick where 3-02 per cent 
of the total population were in receipt of 
pensions. 

Pensions were being paid to 8,842 blind 
persons as at June 30, 1948, as compared 
with 8,476 at March 31, 1948. 

The cost of pensions in respect of blind- 
ness to the Dominion was $614,624 for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1948 and $597,967 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act the total has been $13,570,683. 
The average monthly pension was just under 
$30 in all provinces but one where it was 
$98.24. Pensioners numbered less than one- 
tenth of one per cent of the total popula- 
tion in most provinces. 


During the calendar year 


Industrial 1947, 53 new industries 
progress in commenced operations in 
Manitoba Manitoba, according to the 


Annual Report of the 
Chairman of the Industrial Development 
Board of that province. 

While Manitoba is primarily an agricul- 
tural province, it has made consistent and 
fairly constant progress in building up a 
varied industrial economy in recent years. 
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Thus in the 15-year period, 1933-1947, 
the number of industrial establishments 
expanded from 1,010 to an estimated 1,427, 
and the number of industrial workers in- 
creased from 18,871 to approximately 
41,000. Similarly, the gross value of the 
province’s industrial production rose from 
rather less than $84,000,000 in 1933 to 
roughly $335,000,000 at the close of 1947. 

For 1947, the report states that the pay- 
rolls were in excess of all previous records. 
“The average weekly industrial payroll for 
Manitoba for the year was $1,391,000”, and 
the number of employed workers equalled, 
or slightly exceeded, the number employed 
in 1944, when wartime industry reached its 
peak. 


Order in Council P.C. 2287 
Order relating of June 10, 1948, sets out 
to changein _ the status of applications for 
annuity rates annuity contracts at the 
time of the rate change on 
April 19, 1948 (L.G., June, 1948, p. 551). 
The conditions under which applications 
might be accepted at the old rates require 
that moneys in payment of annuity 
premiums must have been received by the 
Annuities Branch prior to April 19, 1948, or 
that they were mailed to the Branch, or the 
Director of Annuities, or an agent of the 
Minister prior to that date. 


Wage increases averaging 
between 10 and 15 cents an 
hour have been granted to 
over 10,000,000 U.S. trade 
union members in 1948, 
according to an estimate quoted recently in 
the New York Times. 

Among the more significant wage settle- 
ments was that reached in the steel indus- 
try in July. Late in April the United States 
Steel Corporation had rejected union wage 
demands and had announced reductions in 
prices (L.G., June, 1948, p. 555). However, 
following a series of wage increases in other 
industries, the company on July 16 granted 
a wage rise of about 9 per cent, averaging 
13 cents an hour, to its employees, members 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO). The company then announced price 
increases averaging $9.34 a ton. Other 
companies in the industry took similar 
action. 

In negotiating the agreement, which is 
effective until April 30, 1950, the union 
dropped its demand for a company-financed 
social insurance program but obtained the 
right to re-open discussion of wages and 
social insurance in July, 1949, and to strike 
on these issues at that time if it so desires. 


Recent wage 
increases 


in U.S.A. 
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The completion of a new agreement 
between the Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
and the United Automobile Workers (CIO), 
settled the last pending 1948 wage dispute 
in the automobile industry. A 13-cent in- 
crease brought average wages at Ford to 
$1.66. In addition, “fringe” adjustments 
included an increase in shift premium pay, 
a liberalized vacation program, and an 
improved group insurance plan. 

An increase of 154 cents an hour, retro- 
active to November 1, 1947, plus other 
concessions, settled a dispute which had 
lasted for more than a year between the 
railroad brotherhoods of engineers, firemen 
and switchmen and the nation’s major 
carriers. The railroads had been under 
Government operation, following a threat- 
ened strike last May. The unions 
announced their intention of pressing for a 
further wage increase. 


Of interest to young Cana- 


Registration dians who reside in the 
of aliens United States, or contem- 
under U.S. plate moving there, are the 
draft law provisions concerning the 


registration of aliens under 
the recent US. Selective Service law. 
Aliens (including Canadians who are 
resident in the United States) who have 
reached their eighteenth birthday, but not 
their twenty-sixth, are obliged to register. 
Under Section 4, those aliens who have 
reached their nineteenth birthday, but not 
their twenty-sixth, are obliged to serve if 
called unless they make application to be 
relieved from service. By making such 
application, however, they render them- 
selves incapable of becoming United States 
citizens. 


A contract recently signed 


Guaranteed between the United Auto- 
wage in mobile Workers and the 
automotive Metal Moldings Corpora- 
plant tion, Detroit, calls for the 


first guaranteed annual wage 
in the automobile industry, according to 
press reports, which indicate that the con- 
tract guarantees a minimum of fifty weeks 
at regular hourly rates to all employees with 
ten or more years of service. 


A dispute creating a 


Settlement “national emergency” under 
of “national the US. Taft-Hartley Act, 
emergency”’ was settled in mid-June at 
dispute the atomic energy plant at 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
All the procedures prescribed in the Act 
were followed out in this dispute. An 80- 
day injunction against a strike was issued 
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in March (L.G., May, 1948, p. 420). A 
board of inquiry reported to the President 
of the United States after 60 days that an 
impasse still existed. And finally a ballot 
was taken on the employer’s last offer (an 
increase of 10 cents an hour) which was 
rejected by the employees, members of the 
AFL Atomic Trades and Labour Council 
by a vote of 771 to 26. The union had 
asked for 26 cents. 

The 80-day injunction period then 
expired; but according to Cyrus S. Ching, 
Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, it was “unthinkable 
that a stoppage of operations due to the 
failure to reach agreement on a collective- 
bargaining contract should occur in our 
important atomic installations.” 

Negotiations were resumed, and the 
parties were in “continuous and uninter- 
rupted” conference with a conciliation officer 
from 9 a.m. on Friday, June 11, to 4.30 a.m. 
on Sunday, June 13, when agreement was 
reached on an increase of 154 cents. 


An employee should not 
Pay for union be required to lose pay for 
agents for time spent during regular 
bargaining working hours for purposes 
timein U.S. of collective bargaining or 

discussion of grievances, 
according to a recent ruling by William R. 
McComb, federal wage and hour admin- 
istrator in the United States. The Journal 
of Commerce of July 6, reports that both 
Mr. McComb and Robert N. Denham, 
National Labour Relations Board general 
counsel, agree that a section of the Taft- 
Hartley law permits payment to union 
committeemen for time used during work- 
ing hours to confer with the employer or 
his representatives. 

The question of employee pay for time 
spent by union committeemen on union 
business was raised with Mr. McComb by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 
In a recent inquiry on this. subject the 
NICB found that of nearly 313 contracts 
negotiated since the Taft-Hartley Act 
became law, 43 per cent allow pay for 
grievance committee time. A larger pro- 
portion of the CIO contracts examined call 
for this than is true of the AFL contracts 
covered. 

Other facts disclosed by the NICB are: 
6:1 per cent of the 313 contracts provide 
that the employer shall not pay for griev- 
ance committee time; 4-2 per cent require 
pay by the employer if he calls the meet- 
ing; 1:6 provide that the union and 
employer shall split the expense-for time 


spent by committeemen during working 
hours; and 3-8 per cent specify that the 
employer shall pay for such time after 
working hours. 


Breaking “skilled labour 
New England bottlenecks” is currently a 
States major problem in the New 
promote England States. Early in 
apprentice July the ‘fourth annual 
training Eastern Seaboard Appren- 

ticeship Conference was 


held at Lake Placid, New York, to study 
and promote measures that would “make it 
easier for youths to become craftsmen.” 
There were present some 1,500 representa- 
tives of management, labour, education and 
government from 16 States and _ the 
District of Columbia, among them leading 
officials of AFL, CIO, NAM and the 
Associated General Contractors of America. 

Labour’s attitude was expressed by the 
President of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labour. He was quoted by the 
American Federationist as having said 
“' . . organized labour will continue to 
co-operate with all employers and govern- 


ment agencies genuinely interested in 
furthering the cause of apprenticeship 
training.” 


Other labour representatives pointed out 
that “the growth in the number of appren- 
tices in training has been due in no small 
part to the initiative of the unions”. How- 
ever, it is emphasized that labour did not 
want an “unlimited number of apprentices”, 
but rather to maintain a proper balance 


between the number of journeymen and — 


the number of apprentices. It was pointed 
out that local conditions must be con- 
sidered in determining such a balance. 

It was revealed at the Conference that 
in May, 1948, “more than 3,000 joint 
apprenticeship committees were in operation 
in the building trades throughout the 
country” (United States). 

Business Week of July 10, reported that 
“how to make a dent on the problem was 
the whole agenda at Lake Placid,’ but 
“nothing was solved, nothing wrapped up. 


LABOUR DAY MESSAGES 


(Continued from page 964) 


“FEivery labour contract,” he said, “should 
contain a clause guaranteeing an annual 
wage never less than a living wage.” ‘This 
wage would be adjusted in accordance with 
the figures of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Every wage scale would have.as 
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Spokesmen for the varied interests con- 
cerned with apprenticeship spoke their 
pieces and listened to the other fellows. 
All felt that some progress resulted from 
just talking it over.” It was disclosed that 
the States represented were determined to 
intensify their apprenticeship programs and 
in this “they are depending on more 
co-operation and interest from both indus- 
try and labour.” 

As an example of the kind of program 
which will be expanded, that of the 
Pennsylvania Institute of Trades is cited: 
More than 100 young men are enrolled 
there in a brick-laying course. “They work 
under the supervision of skilled artisans 
who are specially trained to teach their 
trade. By applying the techniques of 
modern educational instruction to an 
educational system older than the pyramids, 
this school for apprenticeship-training hopes 
to put new life into an occupation where 
the average workman is now 50 years old.” 


At a conference of the 
Conference Benelux trade unions in 
of Benelux Amsterdam, April 20-24, the 
Trade unions Benelux customs union was 
in Amsterdam approved as a first step 
towards economic union. 

The Conference considered a number of 
problems that would arise out of economic 
union, among them the question of putting 
taxation on the same basis in the three 
countries. 

The difficulty of aligning prices and 
salaries in the three countries was con- 
sidered to be a serious obstacle in the way 
of economic union, prices being higher in 
Belgium and Luxembourg than in Holland. 

As to unification of the social insurance 
systems, it was recommended that the same 
premiums should be paid and that the same 
risks should be covered—that is, sickness, 
disability, old age, family allowances, unem- 
ployment, and labour accidents. 

In discussing economic reorganization, it 
was recommended that the three countries 
adopt common legislation governing invest- 
ments, distribution, rationing and manpower. 


its base the day labourer’s wage, which 
would correspond to the living wage. In 
order to establish wage scales, Mr. Picard 
said that labour agreements should contain 
a clause providing for job classifications, in 
the fixing of which capital and labour would 
co-operate. Finally, Mr. Picard advocated 
that labour should share in business profits. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Thirty-first Session of the 


International Labour Conference 


Adoption of Conventions on Freedom of Association and 
Employment Service Orgamzation, preliminary study of 
several aspects of Wages, including fair wages clauses in 
public contracts, protection of wages, and the guaranteed 
wage, and first discussion of a Recommendation on Voca- 
tional Guidance, were among the more important achieve- 
ments of the ILO San Francisco Conference. 


Meeting in San Francisco from June 17 
to July 10, 1948, the Thirty-first Session 
of the International Labour Conference 
brought together 443 delegates and advisers 
from 51 of the 59 member states of the 
International Labour Organization. 

Probably the most important achievement 
of the Conference was its adoption of a 
Convention on Freedom of Association, 
which will require the governments ratify- 
ing it to make effective the right of workers 
and employers to form and join organiza- 
tions of their own choosing. The question 
of providing international machinery for the 
right of freedom of association, possibly in 
conjunction with other agencies of the 
United Nations, was given special considera- 
tion by the Conference. Other aspects of 
industrial relations were also studied. 

The Conference agenda included a 
number of other important items, among 
which were employment service organiza- 
tion, vocational guidance, wages, night work 
of women and children, and the application 
by member countries of Conventions 
adopted at previous Conferences. 

The Conference also conducted a debate 
on the Director-General’s Report, adopted 
a budget for 1949, and decided on the 
privileges and immunities which should be 
accorded to officials of the ILO. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, and Dr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Miunister of Labour, who had 
planned to attend the Conference, were 
unfortunately unable to be present. Mr. 
Paul Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy 
Minister and Director of the ILO Branch 
‘of the Department, therefore headed the 
Canadian Delegation, while Major A. E. 
Wood, Head of Vocational Guidance and 
Vocational Training of the National 
Employment Service, acted as substitute for 
Dr. MacNamara. 
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The technical advisers to the Government 
Delegates included Mr. James Thomson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for British 
Columbia, Mr. John K. Starnes, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, and Mr. G. R. 
Currie, Industrial Relations Officer of the 
Department of Labour. 

Mr. Harry Taylor, Canadian National 
Carbon Company Ltd., Toronto, headed the 
Employers’ Delegation, his advisers being 
Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Toronto, Mr. J. C. 
Adams, K.C., Central Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Institute, Toronto, and Mr. Albert 
Deschamps, General Contractor and 
Engineer, Montreal. 

The Workers’ Delegate was Mr. Percy R. 
Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. His advisers 
were Mr. Norman Dowd, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, Ottawa, Mr. J. B. Ward, 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
Ottawa, and Mr. Romeo Ethier, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
Montreal. 

Mr. John Mainwaring, Assistant Editor 
of the Lasour Gazette, and Miss Edith 
Hardy, Executive Assistant, ILO Branch, 
acted as secretaries to the Delegation. 


Procedure of 
Conference 


The Conference elected as its President 
Mr. Justin Godart, Government Delegate of 
France. Canada was honoured in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Percy R. Bengough, as Workers’ 
Vice-President. The other Vice-Presidents 
were Mr. N. E. Sumer, Government 
Delegate, Turkey, and Mr. H. C. Oersted, 
Employers’ Delegate, Denmark. 

The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, Mr. Edward Phelan, acted as 
Secretary-General of the Conference. 

The various items on the agenda were 
considered by committees appointed by the 
Conference, consisting of worker, employer 


and government representatives. Meanwhile 
a general debate was carried on in plenary 
session on the Report of the Director- 
General of the ILO. 

As the committees completed their work, 
their reports were submitted for considera- 
tion by the full Conference in plenary 
session. Final record votes on the various 
Conventions, Recommendations and resolu- 
tions took place at the concluding sittings. 

On the important Committee on Freedom 
of Association and Industrial Relations, Mr. 
Harry Taylor was elected by the Employers’ 
Group to the position of Employers’ Vice- 
Chairman. 


Debate on 
Director General's Report 


The Report submitted to the Conference 
by Mr. Edward Phelan was his last as 
Director-General of the International 
Labour Office. Having reached the retire- 
ment age of 60 Mr. Phelan will be succeeded 
by Mr. David Morse, Acting Secretary of 
Labour of the United States, who was 
elected to the position by the Governing 
Body of the ILO. 

Mr. Phelan’s Report, which summarized 
world economic conditions in the year 
preceding the Conference, and outlined 
trends in social policy, emphasized the role 
the ILO might play in helping to mend 
international political cleavages, since “its 
objectives, better conditions of labour and 
higher standards of living, know no 
boundaries of political or economic or 
ideological division.’ The Report also 
traced the year’s activities of the ILO. 

In the debate on Mr. Phelan’s Report 
87 speakers participated, many of them 
commenting on various ILO activities, or 
describing recent social developments in 
their own countries against the background 
of the Report’s summary of world trends. 

Speaking for the Canadian Government, 
Mr. Paul Goulet noted the importance and 
timeliness of some of the matters on the 
agenda, and cited the advantages of the 
tripartite structure of the ILO in ensuring 
consideration of these questions in all their 
aspects. The discussion of these questions 
by a body such as the ILO was in itself 
useful, since it served to highlight them; 
while the accumulation of technical infor- 
mation by the Office would also foster social 
progress, he declared. 

“Tt is this dual function of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in regard to 
social problems,” he continued, “which we 
have always considered particularly valu- 
able. At the policy level it stimulates 
progress towards social reform, while at the 


administrative level it aids in building up 
the technical knowledge so essential for the 
effective realization of ideals.” 

In a survey of trends within the 
Dominion, he said: “In Canada, the past 
year has been one of social progress. 
Labour standards have been improved both 
federally and provincially. Employment 
and income have continued at the very 
high levels that have been characteristic of 
the post-reconversion period, and against 
this favourable background labour and 
management have for the most part con- 
ducted their negotiations peacefully.” 

He noted in particular the progress made 
by the National Employment Service, in 
its various special services, and the passage 
by Parliament of industrial relations legis- 
lation and of amendments to the Canada 
Shipping Act “which among other things 
will enable us to ratify four of the Conven- 
tions adopted at the Seattle Maritime 
Conference of the International Labour 
Organization in 1946.” 

Surveying the provincial field, he 
declared: “The provincial Governments: 
have also been active recently in the field 
of social legislation coming within their 
jurisdiction. Minimum wages have been 
raised, hours of work have been reduced, 
provision has been made for annual vaca- 
tions with pay and in some cases for public 
holidays with pay. Apprenticeship schemes 
have been widened and workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits have been raised. There is 
evidence of increasing attention to measures 
to safeguard health and safety, and of 
greater realization of the importance of 
adequate enforcement machinery for pro- 
tective legislation.” 

Mr. Goulet concluded by expressing 
Canada’s deepest gratitude to Mr. Phelan 
for the “sound and secure position to which 
he has guided the ILO during his term of 
office.” He pledged support to the incoming 
Director-General, Mr. Morse. 

The other Canadian to participate in the 
debate, Mr. Bengough, noted that the refer- 
ences made by the Director-General in his 
Report indicated that the Canadian people 
were “among the more fortunate of the 
world”. In spite of this, he said, the Cana- 
dian workers were not without problems. 
While asserting that the attitude of the 
Federal Government had been “fairly 
acceptable along broad general lines,” he 
added that “its jurisdiction in the field of 
labour relations is constitutionally restricted, 
and little or no disposition has been 
demonstrated to take the procedure neces- 
sary to extend it.” 

Mr. Bengough then drew the attention of 
the Conference to the recent Prince Edward 
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Tsland trade union legislation requiring the 
licensing of unions, barring their affiliation 
with unions outside the Province, and 
requiring them to be fully autonomous. 
While noting that P.-E... was Canada’s 
smallest province and predominantly an 
agricultural community, he described this 
legislation as “a flagrant instance of inter- 
ference with freedom of association,” as 
setting a dangerous precedent, and as in- 
fringing upon rights laid down by the ILO 
and endorsed by the Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

In replying to the discussion on his 
Report, Mr. Phelan, after dealing with a 
number of the points which had been raised 
in the debate, looked back on his period 
of chief executive responsibility in the ILO, 
which included “the most critical years of 
its existence,” and paid tribute to “the little 
group of devoted staff who crossed the 
Atlantic to Montreal in 1940,” and “those 
who, with equal faith and courage, rallied 
to the service of the International Labour 
Organization when the future of interna- 
tional organizations looked dark indeed... . 

“The secret of the survival of the 
Organization,” he declared, “and its 
miraculous recovery from the first blast of 
war lies in its nature, in its objectives, and 
in its tripartite structure for their achieve- 
ment”. 

“This is an Organization which embodies 
in its aims and in its action some of the 
most profound aspirations of mankind— 
mankind’s aspirations for liberty and social 
justice—and it will live as long as those 
aspirations are potent.” 


Freedom of Association 
and Industrial Relations 


To the Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Industrial Relations was 
assigned the task of continuing the work 
on trade union rights begun at the 1947 
Conference at Geneva. 

Although freedom of association has 
always been a basic ILO principle, being 
incorporated in the Constitution and in the 
Declaration of Philadelphia, the project of 
giving full study to its ramifications with a 
view to the adoption of a series of inter- 
national regulations originated only last 
year. The question was referred to the ILO 
by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, as a result of memoranda 
on the subject which had been submitted 
by the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and the American Federation of Labour 
(L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1592). 

As a result of the discussions at the 
1947 Conference of the ILO, the subject was 
divided into several parts and a program 
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was mapped out envisaging the study of 
freedom of association and industrial rela- 
tions at several successive Conferences. 

At the 1948 Conference, the Committee 
devoted most of its time to the drafting 
of a Convention covering the general prin- 
ciples of freedom of association and protec- 
tion of the right to organize. 

The essential purpose of the Convention 
is set forth in Article 2, which reads as 
follows :— 

Workers and employers, without distinc- 
tion whatsoever, shall have the right to 
establish and, subject only to the rules of 
the organization concerned, to join organ- 
izations of their own choosing without 
previous authorization. 


The Convention also provides for the 
right of workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions to carry on various specified activities, 
including “the right to establish and join 
federations and confederations,’ and “the 
right to affiliate with international organiza- 
tions of workers and employers.” 

The obligations of governments in guar- 
anteeing the right to organize are stated as 
follows:— 

Each (Member of the _ International 
Labour Organization for which this Con- 
vention is in force undertakes to take al] 
necessary and appropriate measures to 
ensure that workers and employers may 
exercise freely the right to organize. 


Two possible limitations to the guarantees 
provided in the Convention are set forth in 
Articles 9 and 12. The former of these two 
articles states that:— 

the extent to which the guarantees pro- 

vided for in this Convention shall apply to 

the armed forces and the police shall be 
determined by national laws or regulations. 


Article 12 permits modifications of the 
Convention in respect of non-metropolitan © 
territories for whose international relations 
the ratifying government is responsible. 

In working out the provisions of the 
Convention, the Committee succeeded in 
achieving virtual unanimity, so that the 
text was adopted in plenary session by a 
vote of 127 to 0, with, however, 11 
abstentions. 


International Machinery for 
Safeguarding Freedom of Association 


The second part of the work of the 
Committee on Freedom of Association was _ 
its consideration of other forms of interna- 
tional machinery for safeguarding freedom 
of association beyond those provided by 
the ILO. 

The Constitution of the ILO provides a 
system of supervision over Conventions 
which have come into force. Nevertheless 
the Workers’ members of the Committee 


pointed out that some countries which were 
members of the United Nations were not 
members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. To make the Convention a “living 
reality”, they deemed it necessary to have 
it applied as widely as possible. Moreover, 
the exercise of the right of freedom of 
association by employers and workers might 
be rendered ineffective by interference with 
other fundamental rights, such as the right 
to hold public meetings, the right of free 
speech, the right to circulate printed matter, 
etc. The safeguarding of these rights lay 
within the competence of the United 
Nations and it therefore seemed clear that 
there must be consultation and collabora- 
tion between the ILO and the organs of the 
United Nations, in particular the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. 

Accordingly, the Workers’ members intro- 
duced a resolution, which in amended form 
was adopted unanimously by the Committee 
and subsequently by the Conference, and 
which asked the Governing Body of the 
ILO to enter into consultation on the 
subject with the United Nations, and to 
report back to the Conference at an early 
session. 


Industrial Relations 


Although the Committee had before it a 
Series of questions relating to industrial 
relations, the shortage of time made it 
possible to deal only with the first of these, 
the other questions being referred to the 
next session of the Conference. 

Even on the one question that it was 
able to examine, namely the Application of 
the Principles of the Right to Organize and 
to Bargain Collectively, the Committee had 
considerable difficulty in reaching agree- 
ment. Eventually, however, a text was 
approved, constituting “first discussion” 
under the ILO “double discussion” pro- 
cedure, and subject to “second discussion” 
at the next session of the Conference, at 
which time a Convention or Recommenda- 
tion may be adopted. 

The text is an extension of the principles 
set forth in the Freedom of Association 
Convention. It sets forth measures for the 
protection of workers against anti-union 
discrimination, and especially against acts 
designed to 

(a) make the employment of a worker 

dependent on the condition that he 


shall not join a union or shall with- 
draw from one to which he belongs; 

(6) cause the dismissal of or otherwise 
prejudice a worker by reason of his 
membership in a union or because of 
his participation in union activities. 
outside working hours or with the 
consent of his employer within work- 
ing hours. 


Workers are also to be protected against 
interference in the functioning of their 
organizations, and against employer- 
dominated unions. 

Both workers and employers are to be 
accorded adequate protection against acts 
of wrongful coercion designed to interfere 
with the free exercise of their right to 
organize. 

Appropriate measures are to be taken 
to induce employers and employers’ organ- 
izations on the one hand, and_ workers’ 
organizations on the other, to enter into 
negotiations with a view to regulating 
conditions of employment by means of 
collective agreements. 

And finally, appropriate supervisory 
machinery is to be established, where 
necessary, to ensure respect for the right to 
organize and to bargain collectively. 

Disagreement arose in the Committee 
when the employers took the position that 
the text should guarantee not only the 
right to organize or join unions but also 
the negative right—i.e. the freedom not to 
join such organizations. 

The workers strongly opposed a sugges- 
tion of this kind, fearing that if protection 
were given by law to an individual’s right 
not to join an organization, it would seem 
to follow that collective agreements pro- 
viding for the closed shop or union shop 
might become illegal. 

Following discussion it was eventually 
agreed by the employers to withdraw their 
proposal; which may however be reintro- 
duced at the next Conference when the text 
comes up for “second discussion.” All refer- 
ence to the question of union security was 
also withdrawn, though without prejudice to 
its being raised again when the text is 
discussed next year. 


Wages 


The Conference Committee on Wages 
completed a considerable body of work on 
the subjects that had been assigned to it. 

It gave “first discussion” to a proposed 
Convention and a proposed Recommenda- 
tion concerning Labour Clauses in Public 
Contracts. The general purpose of these 
texts, which will receive “second discussion” 
at the next Conference, is to provide that 
labour clauses in public contracts. shall 
ensure to the workers concerned wages, 
hours of work and other conditions which 
are not less favourable than those estab- 
lished for work of the same character. The 
appropriate standards are to be those deter- 
mined by collective bargaining, arbitration, 
or by law; and they are to be those 
established in the district where the work 
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is to be performed, or the nearest appro- 
priate district, or those observed by 
employers in similar circumstances. 

The Committee also gave “first discus- 
sion” to a draft Convention and Recom- 
mendation concerning the Protection of 
Wages, designed to ensure the worker: full 
payment of his wages in legal tender, at 
regular intervals, on working days, and at 
or near the work place; liberty to dispose 
of them as he sees fit (without coercion in 
regard to company stores, etc.); protection 
against attachment or seizure, to the extent 
necessary for maintenance; and treatment 
as a privileged creditor in the event of 
bankruptcy, etc. 

Thirdly, the Committee considered a 
Resolution on the principle of Equal Pay 
for Equal Work for men and women 
workers which had been adopted by the 
United Nations Economic and _ Social 
Council in March, 1948, and had been 
transmitted to the ILO along with a memo- 
randum on the subject by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. The principle 
of equal remuneration for work of equal 
value has previously been affirmed in the 
Constitution of the ILO and in texts 
adopted at various ILO meetings. How- 
ever it was decided to ask the Governing 
Body to place the question on the agenda 
of the earliest possible ensuing session, with 
a view to the adoption of appropriate inter- 
national regulations. 

Finally, the contentious subject of the 
Guaranteed Wage was briefly discussed by 
the Committee. A resolution was adopted 
asking the Governing Body to place the 
matter on the agenda of an early session 
of the Conference for fuller consideration. 
This resolution, which was opposed by the 
Employers’ members, stressed the “utmost 
importance” of providing, wherever and 
whenever possible, steady employment and 
income for wage-earners. It drew attention 

to the desirability of progressively extend- 
ing, by means of collective agreements, 
awards or national laws as appropriate, 
the application of the principle of a guar- 
anteed wage to wage-earners who are 
subject to temporary lay-off. 


It also suggested that the matter be referred 
to appropriate industrial committees of the 
ILO which might consider methods of 
applying it in their respective industries. 

Tt had been intended that the Committee 
should also hold a debate on wages policy 
generally, but since no time remained at 
the Committee’s disposal, this item, with 
the General Report on Wages which had 
been drafted by the Office, was deferred to 
the next session of the Conference. 
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Employment Service Organization 


Unanimous approval was given by the 
Conference to a Convention on the Organ- 
ization of the Employment Service, follow- 
ing its consideration in Committee. 

The Convention provides for the mainten- 
ance of a national system of employment 
offices, to carry on recruitment and place- 
ment of workers, and to provide job 
information and other services. The terms 
of the Convention are in conformity with 
the practices and policies of Canada’s 
National Employment Service. 

The Conference also adopted a Recom- 
mendation on Employment Service Organ- 
ization, setting forth a number of procedures 
to supplement the provisions of the 
Convention. 

The Committee undertook the revision of 
a Convention, originally adopted in 1983, 
concerning fee-charging employment 
agencies. The Convention requires the 
abolition of fee-charging agencies con- 
ducted with a view to profit, and the 
supervision of non-profit-making private 
agencies. The Committee did not reach 
agreement on its revision, and accordingly 
the Conference placed it on the agenda for 
further discussion at the next Conference. 


Vocational Guidance 


“First discussion” was given to a pro- 
posed Recommendation the purpose of 
which was to set forth standards and general 
principles concerning vocational guidance, as 
a guide to member countries in their 
development of vocational guidance services. 
Since the present techniques and methods 
used in vocational guidance are still largely 
experimental, the subject was not considered 
appropriate at this stage for the adoption 
of a Convention. 

The principles accepted by the Com- 
mittee are in accord with those now being 
developed in Canada. They prescribe that 
vocational guidance policy and program 
should be determined through the co-opera- 
tive efforts of the organizations and services 
concerned with young persons in the transi- 
tion from school to work. During the 
period of general education, occupational 
and industrial information should be pro- 
vided, and there should be supervised visits 
to work-places. As the young person’s 
education progresses, he (or she) should be 
aided in discovering his aptitudes, qualifica- 
tions and interests. At the time of leaving 
school or entering employment, he should 
be given a personal interview designed to 
ensure the most complete analysis possible 
of his ability in relation to occupational 
opportunities and requirements. A record of 


his scholastic progress should be available, 
a medical examination should be made, and 
psychological and aptitude tests should be 
taken. 

In the case of adults, it is proposed that 
a similar service, to be known as employ- 
ment counselling, should be developed for 
the use of those who require assistance to 
choose an occupation or to change their 
occupation. 


Night Work 
of Women 


The Conference undertook a second revi- 


sion of a Convention, originally adopted in. 


1919 and revised in 1934, concerning the 
Employment of Women during the night. 

The purpose of the second revision was 
to make the Convention more flexible in 
order to facilitate the working of the double 
day-shift system which has been assuming 
increasing importance in the post-war 
economy of a number of countries. 

The most important change, agreed on 
after considerable discussion in Committee, 
concerned the definition of “night”—the 
period during which women should be 
barred from working. The 1919 Con- 
vention had defined “night” as a period 
of eleven consecutive hours including 
the interval between 10 p.m. and 5 am. 
The 1934 Convention had added the proviso 
that under exceptional circumstances in a 
particular industry or area, and following 
consultation with the workers’ and 
employers’ organizations concerned, the in- 
terval might be between 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
The Committee decided to make the defini- 
tion still more flexible, eventually agreeing 
on the following clause :— 

For the purpose of this Convention the 
term “night” signifies a period of at least 
eleven consecutive hours, including an 
interval prescribed by the competent 
authority of at least seven consecutive 
hours falling between ten o’clock in the 
evening and seven o’clock in the morning; 
the competent authority may prescribe 
different intervals for different areas, in- 
dustries, undertakings or branches of indus- 
tries or undertakings, but shall consult 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations 
concerned before prescribing an interval 


beginning after eleven o’clock in the 
evening. 


Night Work 
of Young Persons 


In undertaking the revision of the 1919 
Convention concerning the Night Work of 
Young Persons employed in Industry, the 
Conference made two important decisions: 
first, to raise the standard of the Conven- 
tion by providing for a consecutive rest 


period at night of at least twelve hours, 
rather than eleven, for children under 
sixteen; and second, to make the definition 
of “night” more flexible, so as to facilitate 
the working of the double day-shift system. 

After considerable discussion in Com- 
mittee, it was decided that the 12-hour 
period of “night” should include the hours 
between 10 p.m. and 6 am. for persons 
under sixteen; for persons between sixteen 
and eighteen it should include at least seven 
consecutive hours between 10 p.m. and 
7 a.m., with the proviso that the competent 
authority may provide different intervals for 
different areas, industries or undertakings, 
but must consult the workers’ and 
employers’ organizations concerned before 
prescribing an interval beginning after 
11 pm. After such consultation the com- 
petent authority may also make special 
arrangements for purposes of vocational 
training or apprenticeship of young persons 
between sixteen and eighteen. 


Application of Conventions 


The Committee appointed by the Confer- 
ence to study the application of Conven- 
tions by member states was generally 
praised as having done an exceptionally 
business-like job of work. It based its 
studies on the Report of a Committee of 
Experts which each year examines the 
annual reports of governments concerning 
their application of such Conventions as 
they have ratified. 

The Committee had to decide in 
particular whether the situation disclosed 
by the annual reports of governments was 
satisfactory in the following respects :— 


(a) Whether the government’s report had 
been submitted in due time and in accord- 
ance with the prescribed forms; 


(b) Whether the national legislation is in 
conformity with ratified Conventions; 


(c) Whether this legislation is effectively 
applied. . 

This supervision constitutes one of the 
most important tasks of the Conference. 
Owing to the fact that this year’s Report 
of the Committee of Experts was unusually 
detailed, the Conference Committee was 
able to examine the complete list of the 
Conventions which are in force, and to 
observe and discuss the situation in regard 
to the application of each by the various 
member countries. Among the numerous 
situations studied by the Committee was 
that of the three Conventions ratified by 
Canada in 1935 on the basis of legislation 
subsequently declared wléra vires of the 
Dominion Parliament by the Judicial Com- 
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mittee of the Privy Council. In this 


connection the Committee noted 

that the Government has attempted, within 
the limits of its competence, to ensure 
application of these Conventions. In agree- 
ment with the Committee of Experts, the 
Committee expresses the hope that full 
compliance with the provisions of these 
Conventions will be assured at an early 
date through provincial legislation. 


Being handicapped in its work by the 
failure of a number of countries to submit 
their reports promptly, the Committee 
asked the Conference to address an “urgent 
and solemn appeal” to these countries to 
comply with their obligations under the 
ILO Constitution. In order to strengthen 
the ILO supervisory machinery, the Com- 
mittee also recommended that the staff of 
the International Labour Office concerned 
with the application of Conventions be in- 
creased, and also that the Committee of 
Experts be reinforced. 

The Committee’s report was unanimously 
adopted by the Conference. 


Governing Body 
Elections 


The triennial election of the Governing 
Body took place during the Conference. 
Prior to the balloting, the Governing Body 
agreed that the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, India, China and Canada 
should retain the seats they hold by virtue 
of being among the eight countries of chief 
industrial importance. It was decided that 
Brazil should replace the Netherlands 
among these eight. states, and that the list 
Should be reviewed again before the next 
session of the Conference, Belgium to con- 
tinue to occupy the eighth non-elective seat 
meanwhile. 

In the election, the following were chosen 
to occupy the eight elective Government 
Seats on the 32-member body: Argentine 
Republic, Australia, Cuba, Denmark, Italy, 
Peru, Poland and Turkey. Eight Workers’ 
and eight Employers’ members were chosen, 
respectively, by the Workers’ and 
Employers’ delegates to the Conference. 

Mr. Harry Taylor was elected by the 
Employers’ group as first Deputy Employers’ 
member; and Mr. Percy Bengough was 
elected to the corresponding position among 
the Workers’ members. 


Other Action 
hy the Conference 


The Conference admitted Ceylon to 
membership in the Organization, and during 
the session El Salvador and the Philippines 
became members by notifying the ILO of 
their acceptance of the obligations imposed 
by the Constitution. Burma, Pakistan and 
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Syria, which became members since the 1947 
session, were represented by delegations. 

The Conference accepted for the ILO the 
United Nations Convention on the privi- 
leges and immunities of the specialized 
agencies as modified by an annex relating 
to the ILO. 

The session’s other. major decision was 
the adoption, on the recommendation of 
the Governing Body, of a budget of 
$5,215,539 for the Organization’s operations 
in 1949. 

As a result of the decisions of the Con- 
ference, the total number of International 
Labour Conventions adopted by the Organ- 
ization was brought to 90, and the total of 
Recommendations to 83. 


—_____.. 


105th and 106th Sessions of the 
Governing Body 


The 105th and 106th Sessions of the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office were held at San Francisco 
during June and July, preceding and during 
the 31st Session of the International Labour 
Conference. 


Committees of the Governing Body met 
from June 9 to June 12. In the absence 
of Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Min- . 
ister of Labour, the regular Government 
representative on the Governing Body, the 
Canadian Government was represented by 
Mr. Arthur Brown of the Department of 
Labour with Mr. Paul Goulet of the same 
Department acting as his substitute. Mr. 
John Starnes of the Department of External 
Affairs acted as the Canadian Government 
representative at the meetings of the 
committees of the Governing Body held on 
June 9 and 10. Mr. Percy Bengough, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and regular workers’ 
member of the Governing Body, was also 
present at the meetings of the Governing 
Body. 


Mr. Edward Phelan, Director-General of 
the ILO, having reached the retiring age 
of 60, the Governing Body at its 105th 
Session had to elect his successor. Mr. 
David Morse, Acting Secretary of the 
United States Department of Labour, was 
unanimously chosen. Mr. Morse, at the 
age of 41, has served as Under Secretary, 
and as Acting Secretary of Labour in the 
United States Department of Labour. His 
war record included service in Sicily, Italy 
and Germany as head of a military unit 
responsible for labour policy; and he was 
later Labour Director in the Military Gov- 
ernment. He has represented the United 


States at sessions of the Conference and as 
a member of the Governing Body. 

The Governing Body approved in prin- 
ciple the establishment of consultative 
relationships with the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions and the 
Inter-American Confederation of Labour. 
At its session in December, 1947, similar 
approval was given to the establishment of 
relationships with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The Governing Body was unable to reach 
agreement on the criteria to be applied in 
deciding the eight states of chief industrial 
importance entitled to non-elective seats on 
the Governing Body. Accordingly it was 
decided that the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, India, China and Canada 
should retain the seats they hold by virtue 
of being among the eight countries of chief 
industrial importance; that Brazil should 
replace the Netherlands among these eight 
states; and that the list should be reviewed 
again before the next session of the Con- 
ference, Belgium to continue to occupy the 
eighth non-elective seat meanwhile. (The 
election for the other seats is described 
in the preceding article dealing with the 
Conference.) 

Among a number of other decisions 
concerning the Organization’s program and 
policies, the Governing Body decided that 
the next session of the Conference would 
be held at Geneva, Switzerland, beginning 
June 8, 1949. Meetings of other ILO 


bodies were arranged for as follows: the 
Fourth Regional Conference of American 
States Members of the Organization, at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, beginning March 28, 
1949; second session of the Petroleum 
Committee, at Geneva, November 9-19, 
1948; second session of the Building Com- 
mittee in the spring of 1949; third session 
of the Coal Mines Committee, United 
States, 1949; Permanent Migration Com- 
mittee, Geneva, January, 1948; Conference 
on labour inspection in Asian countries, 
Kandy, Ceylon, November 15-20, 1948. 

As reconstituted following the elections by 
the Conference, the Governing Body met on 
July 8 for its 106th Session with a short 
agenda. 

As a result of the Governing Body’s 
consideration of the appointment of com- 
mittees, Canada retained its membership on 
the Finance Committee, the Standing Orders 
Committee, the Employment Committee, 
the Sub-Committee on Vocational Training 
in the American countries, the Committee 
on Periodical Reports on the Working of 
Conventions, the Allocations Committee, 
and the Correspondence Committee on 
Industrial Hygiene. 

A delegation was named to represent the 
ILO at the next regular session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

It was decided that the 107th Session of 
the Governing Body should take place at 
Geneva some time between November 29 
and December 10, 1948. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES 
IN CANADA, 1939 TO 1947 


Wage rate increases in Canadian industry were larger on 
the average in 1947 than in any year since the start of 


World War II. 


Wage rates in 1947 averaged 11-9 per 
cent higher than in 1946, according to the 
latest annual survey of wages and hours 
in Canada by the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. This 
was the largest annual percentage increase 


in any year since the start of World War 


II. The increase since 1939 was 73-7 per 
cent, 

The accompanying table contains index 
numbers of wage rates by industries and by 
main groups of industries for the period 
1939 to 1947, the indices being based on 
rates in 1939 as 100. In all industries 
except construction and logging, the wage 
data apply to a pay period about October 1. 
In Construction the pay period was prior to 
July 1 and in Logging in Eastern Canada 
prior to February 1. 


In the main industrial groups the largest 
percentage increase in 1947 over 1946 was 
16-5 per cent in the Logging Industry. In 
the same comparison, the index for Service 
(Laundries) was higher by 15-6 per cent, 
the Mining index increased 15-0 per cent, 
Manufacturing 13-5 per cent, Construction 
7-7 per cent and Transportation and 
Communication 4:0 per cent. The index 
numbers indicate changes in wage rates in 
the various industries but they do not 
permit any comparison of the actual money 
rates or wage levels in these industries. 

Report No. 30 Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada, 1947, containing average 
wage rates for the main occupations in 
many industries, in addition to tables of 
index numbers, will be published as a 
supplement to the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1939-1947 


(Rates in 1939=100) 
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INDUSTRY 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
OSSIAN Ion, eee ey im ad Coin RA 114-0 | 125-9 | 143-1 | 146-1] 153-3] 167-4 195-1 
Houging Waster @aniday-n ste lene ene 114-8 | 124-9 | 142-0] 143-2] 151-4] 162-8 188-3 
Logging, Western Canada................006- 110-8 | 129-7 | 147-5 15678 160-5 184-9 220-8 
BULENT A OR WN ee oe SS OR ELL ee ee 111-2 | 116-6 | 123-7] 134-8] 136-5] 140-6 161-7 
Coalimining wie koa eee ONE ROMO ERIE 109-4 | 113-1 124*8 | 146-0 | 146-2] 146-7 166-7 
CCA MUININ Gee cere eee Le ee ee poe 112-2 | 118-7 | 123-1 125-2 | 128-2} 135-7 157-7 
Metal mining, Quebec and Ontario......... 112-2 118-0 121-7 | 123-7 124-6 128-9 151-8 
Metal mining; Manitoba-........0.cs....0. 107-8 | 114-4 | 121-7] 127-4] 127-4] 140-6 163-4 
Metal mining, British Columbia........... 113-7 | 128-0 | 128-7 | 139-1 141-9 | 159-0 177-6 
Manufacturing 26505054. .002 b. ces cee meee 115-2 | 125-5 | 186-8 | 141-4] 146-5] 161-5 183-3 
TmMary cextileproductsaccenest crate nen 119-0 127-8 140-4 146-0 151-5 165-6 190-1 
Cotton yarn and wloth wh ti... teen cee 123-8 | 128-1 136-6 | 139-1 148-7 | 161-6 189-0 
Woollen varnand cloth.....04.5...ccsse0u: 120-1 136-6 | 152-8] 160-3] 163-5] 183-1 209-8 
Knitting—hosiery,underwear and outerwear 112-5 123-6 138-5 146-2 150-3 162-5 184-3 
Rayon yarn-and tabries.. 53) Ws ws ee oe 122-9 | 129-0] 141-3] 147-0] 148-9] 164-7 186-8 
COU ET rite oN ian SON ce oe ee 118-0 | 129-0] 189-3] 144.3 156-3 176-2 189-5 
Men’s and boy’s suits and overcoats........ 117-9 129-8 146-6 151-9 164-1 182-1 203-0 
Wiorlaclothing Sse aetna ane ok Semen 118-2 | 183-3} 140-8] 141-0] 148-0] 160-3 173-0 
Men’s shirts......... TBs SOR WAR Riel Hh eo 4 Ra 107-0 | 122-6 | 135-9 | 146-5] 157-0| 171-7 196-6 
Women’s and misses’ suits and coats....... 126-9 131-8 134-5 137+5 152-7 176-2 186-2 
ID RESSOSIE MASE rae UL Eine cry i i OL aCe 118-8 | 127- 133-2 | 188-9 | 152-5] 179-2 178-5 
Rubber products, scion. ches cbtcce auouee 117-1 | 127-1 | 134-4] 139.8 | 143.41 167.7 190.1 
Pulp and kte products 2... faa eee eee ee 109-5 115-1 120-3 125-7 127-3 148-6 173-8 
UD CAPES Ae a eva J coh ARERR TOA) MED PREY AN On? 114-4 | 124-0] 128-6] 135-3 | 136-3 | 162-8 193°5 
ING WSDIING Hee ae mete ee eee ee 107-7 109-6 115-4 119-6 120-9 137-3 158-4 
Paper other than newsprint................ 107-5 | 113-2} 120-1] 124-7] 126-8] 147-0 170-9 
eA DETDORES natalia ne cd aise aie aint ie ee 115-5 | 123-9} 128-9] 183.1] 188-5] 151-6 175-8 
Printing and publishing .....4.....0eesss2 5.0 105-8 | 110-0 | 113-7] 116-3-] 118-5} 127-3 138-9 
INE WsDADehDrinting wee eee eee seen 105.5 | 108-3 112-5 | 116-5] 119-1 125-7 136-6 
VODIOTIIN Ge AE eh e e Me ad ot, 105-9 | 110- 113-8 | 114-9] 117-7} 129-8 142-4 
Lumber andts. products i005 66 sess ccdok.. 117-7 131-0 | 142-9 148-2 | 156-1 178-3 205 +2 
mawnull Products see She ae ser kee 115-0 | 130-7 | 143-8 | 148-7] 157-5] 184-8 215-7 
Planing mills, sash, doors, etc.............. 120-0 | 123-7 134-9 139-4 147-2 161-2 180-2 
Wooden furniture cc. c tee clic eee 125-0 | 1389- 147-6 | 154-8] 159-5 | 171-7 192°6 
Edible plant products......04.....cccccecece. 115-0 | 122-5] 130-0 | 134-2] 139-4] 153-0 175-0 
OUEST means Sree tn ees ema n 113-9 | 121-5 | 133-3] 135-0] 139-2] 153-1 178-0 
Bread andicak@ 3c se sd. cuh ee 115-5 | 123-9 | 128-9] 134-3 | 139-0] 152-6 174-2 
Biscutella ee sony, teks Gee ae ee 114-4 121-8 131-9 135-8 142-0 159-2 184-1 
COMSCHOUET Yok chun tule ein 114-5 | 118-2} 130-0] 131-8] 139-0] 148-7 167-0 
GR DEOCUCLB IN aoe ee ain, A ae ae 113-7 | 121-7 | 127-3 | 180-5] 140-5] 150-7 170-5 
Leather and its products..........0.ses.ee0-- 122-5 | 134-8] 142-9] 145-4] 153-5 167-5 198-5 
eather tanning wee csvans ee trae ua 119-5 133-9 148-9 156-8 167-0 181-1 215-7 
Bootsand shoes 4 chet sce e, co eae 123-2 | 135- 141-7 | 142-6] 150-1] 164-0 194-2 
Edible animal products (Meat products)...... 112-7 | 119-0} 185-1] 137-3 141-0 | 165-4 189-4 
Bren and its Products «7-5. su Jets es 112-9 | 125-6 | 138-8} 142-6] 148-2] 159-6 180-4 
rude, rolled and forged products.......... 108-1 122-2 135-5 143-5 | 149-1 170-6 189-6 
oundry and machine shop products....... 116-0 120-9 137-0 140-8 149-5 161-0 189-6 
Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, etc...... 116-2 129-7 | 141-7 147-9 147-3 155°8 177-4 
VATE ORAS rer tee ae eamatly Ale oe tna oe 109-5 122-7 134.0 138-7 148-7 154-6 162-9 
Steelishipbullding wor see aaa oe een 121-2 | 182-2 | 144-4] 145-3] 145-9] 148-8 163-7 
Motormehicles.2). 001008 ae ee 108-6 | 115.8 | 122-7] 126-3] 180-3] 140-4 151-1 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 110-2 127-0 145-7 147-1 148-2 162-3 191-0 
Heating and cooking apparatus ............ 115-6 131-0 143-5 149-5 155-4 163-5 192-0 
Agricultural machinery). os 55 b.escs.ececcl. 117-6 | 1386-7 | 151-9] 155- 157-5 | 178-5 207-3 
Pobaccd.nroditetes.:: 2: ae ence eee eee eee 113-0 | 120-4] 1381-5] 140-3] 140-5] 156-9 186-4 
Beverages (Brewery products)............... 113-3 | 117-1} 121-9] 123-5] 127-9] 148-4 166°5 
Electric current production and distribution... 112-0 | 120-2 129-6 132-5 | 134-4] 143-5 154-8 
Eloctrical products... feos. se oe. See 123-2 | 183-7] 149-2] 154-1] 156-8| 169-1 195-5 
Construction....................... iiereeeren 111-6] 118-6 | 12757} 129°6 | 131-1 | 1439 155-0 
Transportation and Communication........ 109-7 | 116-4 | 127-0] 128-0 128-8 | 143-5 149-3 
aL PAneportationie, 6. ert, COC Nye eee 110-1 117-0 127-7 128-7 129-2 145-9 151-6 
Water transportation (Inland and Coastal)... 113-3 125-8 138-8 | 142-2 144-6 | 162-3 183°8 
EGATA-TAN WAYS coool eRe ee 109-4 114-8 125-5 125-5 125-5 142-3 142-3 
Electric street railways.........0.0.cccece 109-1 115-8 121-2 125-7 126-6 139-5 162-3 
Communication—Telephone.................. 106-4 | 112-0] 121-9 122-4] 125-6] 125-2 132-2 
Mervicé—Laundries.. ss. 6.6006. as ccddeecroekcn 110-5 | 116-5 | 127-3} 128-9] 135-4] 147-5 170-5 
GENERAL AVERAGE...................... 113-1 | 122-5 | 183-7 | 137-9 | 141-8| 155-2 173-7 


This section contains articles on industrial relations in the field coming under the jurisdiction 


of the federal Department of Labour. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
AND CONCILIATION 


Settlement of the railway wage dispute was the most 
wmportant development during July. The lake shipping 
dispute continued during the month. 


Introduction 


Following the settlement of the railway 
wage dispute, which was reported in the 
August issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, repre- 
sentatives of the railway companies and the 
18 international trade unions signed an 
agreement on July 16, 1948, providing for 
a general wage increase equivalent to 
seventeen cents per hour retroactive to 
March 1, 1948, for all employees repre- 
sented by the trade unions. 


The lake shipping dispute, involving the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union and several lake 
shipping companies, continued during the 
month and was still in progress at the end 
of July. For details of this dispute refer- 
ence should be made to previous issues of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act was proclaimed on 
August 3 to become effective on September 
1, 1948 (see p. 965). 


The following statement sets forth the scope of the Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour, and of the articles contained in this section. 


This section on Jndustrial Disputes and 
Conciliation contains monthly articles con- 
cerning proceedings under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
and under the Conciliation and Labour Act. 

During the war and its aftermath the 
Dominion Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003) of February 13, 1944 
(which suspended the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, enacted first in 1907), 
have required employers to negotiate with 
the representatives of their employees and 
provided machinery for the settlement of 
disputes. 

At the present time the Regulations apply 
only to industries within the legislative 
authority of Parliament, including naviga- 
tion and shipping lines of steam or other 
ships, railways, airlines, canals, telegraph, 
telephone and radio communication, ferries, 
and works situated in a province but which 
have been or may be declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more provinces. Jurisdiction over 
war industries and industries within the 
scope of. certain provinces which entered 
into wartime agreements with the Dominion 
has now reverted to the provinces. 

The Regulations, which were issued under 
the authority of the War Measures Act, are 
continued in effect under The Continuation 
of Transitional Measures Act, 1947. A 
bill incorporating many of the features of 
the Regulations, with modifications and: addi- 
tions, was introduced in the House of 
Commons on June 17, 1947, but was allowed 
to stand over until the next session of 
Parliament (L.G., July, 1947, p. 923, Aug., 
p. 1102). The bill has now been adopted 
by the House of Commons and the Senate. 
It has been proclaimed to become effective 
on September 1, 1948. 


The Regulations are administered by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
in respect of those provisions relating to: 
The certification of bargaining representa- 
tives, the intervention of the Board for the 
purpose of obtaining conciliation services 
from the Minister of Labour, the establish- 
ment of procedures for the final settlement 
of dispute concerning the interpretation or 
violation of collective agreements, and the 
institution of prosecution proceedings. 

The provisions of the Regulations relating 
to conciliation services are under the admin- 
istration of the Minister of Labour and are 
provided to parties desiring to negotiate 
agreements through the formal intervention 
of the Board. 

The Board, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, has adopted rules or 
regulations which ‘govern procedure in 
making the various types of applications 
invoking the provisions of the Regulations 
and the services of the Board. Copies of 
these procedural regulations and of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, may be obtained from the Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Regulations are 
here described in separate articles. The 
first deals with applications made to the 
Board for the certification of bargaining 
representatives and other services, and 
records the decisions reached in_ such 
matters; the second describes conciliation 
proceedings under the Regulations and: in- 
cludes the reports of Boards of Conciliation; 
and, when the occasion requires, a third 
records the appointment of Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissions under’ the 
Regulations and reports the results of their 
investigations. 
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Conciliation proceedings are also provided 
through the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department of Labour under the pro- 
visions of the Conciliation and Labour Act. 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute, to take such steps as seem 
expedient for the purpose of bringing the 
parties together and to appoint a conciliator 
or arbitrator when requested by the parties 
concerned. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 


Applications for Certification 


resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
the officer resident in Fredericton repre- 
sents the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch and the Director of 
Industria] Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Under the Wartime Lahour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for one day during July. 
During the month, the Board received five 
applications, held four hearings, issued five 
certificates designating bargaining repre- 
sentatives, rejected three applications, and 
ordered three representation votes. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CCL) and certain of its officers for certain 
employees of the Hotel Department of the 
Canadian National Railways at Jasper Park 
Lodge, Jasper, Alta. (L.G., June, 1948, 
D5): 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (AFL-TLC) and one of 
its officers for employees of the National 
Harbours Board at Montreal, P.Q., includ- 
ing employees in the Engineering Depart- 
ment paid on an hourly or shift basis, 
certain monthly-rates employees in the Fleet 
Department, and toll collectors at the 
Jacques Cartier Bridge (L.G., June, 1948, 
p. 576). 


3. Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association and certain of its officers for 
stewards, stewardesses and purser-stewards 
employed by Trans-Canada Air Lines in its 
domestic and transatlantic service (L.G., 
July, 1948, p. 735). 


4. Division 123, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (CCL) and certain of its officers 
for bath attendants and _ shoe shine 
attendants employed by the Toronto 
Terminals Railway Company in the men’s 
washroom and shoe shine parlour of the 
Union Station, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., July, 
1948, p. 736). 


5. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (TLC) and 
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certain of its officers for all second engineers 
employed on the M.V. “Teco” and the 
M.V. “P.W.” of British Columbia Packers, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., while the vessels 
are employed in freight service (L.G., Aug., 
1948, p. 853). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. Local 39, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-TLC) and Great Lakes Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, Fort William, Ont. (L.G., 
June, 1948, p. 576). Following an investiga- 
tion, the Board rejected the application for 
the reason that the tugging operations 
carried on by the company are incidental 
to its paper-making activity, the application 
thus being within the jurisdiction of the 
Ontario provincial authorities. 


2. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (TLC), and Great 
Lakes Paper Company, Limited, Fort 
William, Ont. (L.G., July, 1948, p. 735). 
Following an investigation, the Board 
rejected the application for the reason that 
the tugging operations carried on by the 
company are incidental to its paper-making 
activity, the application thus being within 
the jurisdiction of the Ontario provincial 
authorities. 


3. Pembroke Electric Employees’ Union 
and Pembroke Electric Light Company, 
Limited, Pembroke, Ont. (L.G., Aug., 1948, 
p. 853). Following an investigation, the 
Board rejected the application for the reason 
that there had not been a proper election 
of bargaining representatives in accordance 
with Section 5 (1) of the Regulations. 


Representation Votes 
Ordered 


1. Local 6, Canadian Communications 
Association (CIO-CCL) and the Pacific 


Cable Board, associated with Cable & Wire- 
less Limited, and Halifax & Bermudas Cable 
Company, Limited (Operating and Engineer- 
ing Departments) (L.G., July, 1948, p. 735). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion and a public hearing, the Board ordered 
a representation vote of the employees 
belonging to the operating and engineering 
staff, including engineers, but excluding 
supervisors, clerical staff employees and 
traffic representatives, employed by the 
company at Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, and 
Bamfield, B.C. Messrs. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Raoul Trepanier, R. H. Taber, and G. R. 
Currie have been appointed by the Board 
to conduct the vote at the aforementioned 
localities. 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (AFL-TLC) and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (clerical 
staff, City Ticket Office, Victoria, B.C.) 
(L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 853). Following an 
investigation of the application and a public 
hearing, the Board ordered a representation 
vote of the employees affected. Mr. G. R. 
Currie, Vancouver, has been appointed by 
the Board to conduct the vote. 


3. Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC) and 
Canadian Tugboat Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 853). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion, the Board ordered a representation 
vote of the employees affected. Mr. G. R. 
Currie has been appointed by the Board to 
conduct the vote. 


Conciliation Proceedings 


Applications for Certification Received 
during the Month of July, 1948 


1. Division 123, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (CCL) on behalf of women 
cleaners employed by the Toronto Terminals 
Railway Company in the Union Station and 
the Canadian National Express Building, 
Toronto, Ont. R. H. Taber, Investigating 
Officer. 


2. Canadian Navigators’ Federation on 
behalf of masters, first officers, engineers 
and pursers employed by the Prescott and 
Ogdensburg Ferry Company, Limited, 
Prescott, Ont. J. L. MacDougall, Investi- 
gating Officer. 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CCL) on behalf of bulldozer operators and 
helpers employed by the Engineering 
Department of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Western Region. R. H. Hooper, 
Investigating Officer. 


4. Local 4, Canadian Communications 
Association (CIO-CCL) on behalf of radio 
officers employed by Canadian National 
Steamships (Pacific) on the ss. Prince 
Rupert and the ss. Prince George. G. R. 
Currie, Investigating Officer. 


5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen & 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America) 
(AFL-TLC) on behalf of employees of 
Smith Transport, Limited, Montreal P.Q. 
L. Pepin, Investigating Officer. 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery for the 
settlement of disputes where negotiations 
for an agreement following certification of 
bargaining representatives, or negotiations 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, 
have been unsuccessfully continued for thirty 
days, following the days of notice prescribed 
by the Regulations. Disputes of this nature 
are referred to the Minister of Labour by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National). The Minister then appoints a 
Conciliation Officer to confer with the 
parties and endeavour to effect an agree- 
ment. If the Conciliation Officer is unable 
to bring about settlement of the matters in 
dispute and reports that in his view an 
agreement might be facilitated by the 
appointment of a Conciliation Board, a 


Board is then established by the Minister. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties 
on the matters in dispute and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. 


I. Assignment of 
Conciliation Officer 


On July 13, 1948, H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial ‘ Relations Officer, Dominion 
Department of Labour, Fredericton, N.B., 
was appointed Conciliation Officer to deal 
with a dispute between the Fundy Broad- 
casting Co., Ltd., Saint John, N.B., and 
employees of its radio station CFBC who 
are represented by Local 1580, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-TLC). 
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il. Board Established 


On July 19, 1948, the Minister of Labour 
established a Conciliation Board to deal 
with a dispute between the Ottawa Light, 
Heat & Power Co., Ltd., and its employees 
who are represented by Local B1440, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-TLC). The Board was established 
on the recommendation of Bernard Wilson, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., July, 1948, p. 
736). 


Il. Settlement Following 
Board Procedure 


On July 16, 1948, an agreement was signed 
at Montreal by representatives of the major 
Canadian railways and eighteen interna- 
tional unions providing for a general wage 
increase equivalent to seventeen cents per 
hour retroactive to March 1, 1948, for all 
employees represented by these unions. A 
report of the negotiations leading up to the 
execution of the agreement appeared in the 
August issue of the Lasour GazETTE (pp. 821 
and 850). The parties to the agreement are 


the Canadian National Railways, the Cana- ; 


dian Pacific Railway Co., the Ontario 
Northland Railway and the ‘Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo Railway, on the one 
hand, and the’ Brotherhood of Railway & 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
& Station Employees (AFL-TLC), the 


. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 


Conciliation Proceedings 


A 


! 


Enginemen, the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, thé Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, the’;Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
(AFL-TLC), thé Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union (AFL-TLC), the 7Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America (AFL- 
TLC) “the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees (AFL-TLC), the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alli- 
ance & Bartenders’ International League of 
America (AFL-TLC), the /4nternational 
Association of Machinists (TLC),/ ‘the 
United Association of Plumbers & Steam- 
fitters (AFL-TLC), thé International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders & Helpers of America (AFL-TLC), 


'+he International Brotherhood of Black- 


smiths, Drop Forgers & Helpers (AFL- 
TLCY%the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America (AFL-TLC)/ the International 
Moulders & Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America (AFL-TLC), thé >Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-TLC),’%he Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association (AFL-TLC) and 


-the International Brotherhood of Firemen 
‘& Oilers, Roundhouse & Railway Shop 


Labourers (AFL-TLC), together with three 
federations of the shop craft unions, viz., 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment (AFL), Canadian National Railway 
System Federation No. 11 and Canadian 
Pacific Railway System Federation No. 125. 


Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


Officers of the Industrial Relations Branch 
handled four industrial disputes during 
July under the provisions of the Concilia- 
tion and Labour Act. The disputes in- 
volved approximately 2,000 employees and 
eight employers. Brief accounts of the 
cases of chief interest are given below. 


Aircraft Maintenance Workers, 
Various Points 


‘When negotiations for the renewal of a 
collective agreement between Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and a committee 
of local lodges of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, representing maintenance 
and overhaul employees of the company at 
various points in Canada, broke down on 
two issues during the latter part of July, 
the Department of Labour made available 
to the parties the informal services of an 
Industrial Relations Officer stationed at 
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Winnipeg. The matters in dispute related 
to wage rates and the ratio of junior 
mechanics to mechanics employed by the 
company. The Department’s mediator 
recommended a compromise settlement on 
each point, which the company negotiators 
were able to recommend to their superiors 
and the union committee to the employees 
affected throughout the system. 


Coal Miners 
Lethbridge, Alberta 


Upon the joint request of representatives 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 18, and the Domestic Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association of Western Canada, the 
Minister of Labour on July 9 appointed 
His Honour Judge J. H. Sissons, of Leth- 
bridge, to act as the independent chairman 
of an Arbitration Board to deal with a 
dispute affecting certain employees of the 
Galt Mine of Lethbridge Collieries, Ltd. 


The report of the Chairman, which was 
accepted by the parties as final and binding, 
is reproduced, below :— 


Report of His Honour 
Judge J. H. Sissons, 


Independent Chairman 


A dispute has arisen between the Union 
and the Company, which the parties have 
been unable to settle between themselves. 
The agreement between the Union and the 
Company provides that in the event of a 
failure to agree in the: settlement of a 
dispute, the parties shall endeavour to select 
an Independent Chairman, and, failing to 
agree upon one, shall ask the Federal 
Minister of Labour to appoint such a 
Chairman. In this case the Federal Min- 
ister of Labour was asked to make an 
appointment and I was appointed as such 
Chairman. 

A hearing was held in the Court House, 
at Lethbridge, Alberta, on Tuesday, the 
20th day of July, A.D. 1948. The Union 
was represented by W. Ure, Esq., Repre- 
sentative of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, and Jack Dodds and 
Clem Pirock, President and Secretary- 
Treasurer, respectively, of the Lethbridge 
Local of the Union. The Company was 
represented by V. A. Cooney, Esq., Exec- 
utive Secretary of Dominion Coal Operators’ 
Association, and A. G. Donaldson and 
Harold Tyrer, Mine Manager and Pit Boss, 
respectively, of the Company. Briefs were 
submitted and read, and the matter in 
dispute was fully discussed and argued. 

The Union submits that four miners, for 
the pay period ending February 27, 1948, 
failed to make the minimum wage provided 
for by the agreement between the parties 
and were entitled to payments of $10, $20.80, 
$7.50 and $17.78, respectively, to make up 
the deficiency. 

The Minimum Rate clause in the.agree- 
ment reads, in amended form, as follows:— 

When a miner’s working place becomes 

deficient owing to any abnormal conditions, 
or where coal in any district becomes so 
hard, preventing him from earning the 
minimum wages of $10.74 per shift, the 
Company shall pay him a sufficient amount 
to secure him the said minimum, provided 
he has done a fair day’s work. Provided 
also, however, that regard shall be had to 
the pay period in which the deficiency is 
claimed. ‘This shall not apply where work 
is performed in two separate places, one 
being normal and the other abnormal. 

The above rate shall be paid exclusive of 
all charges, except as would apply to men 
working on Company datal rates. 


There was a stoppage of work in the mine, 
commencing on the morning of January 13, 
1948. Work was resumed on the 23rd of 


February, 1948. The working places in 
question, in accordance with the usual 
practice, had been cut on the evening of 
January 12, 1948. During the period the 
mine was idle the places in question 
“heaved and squeezed”, with the result that 
when the miners returned to work the cut 
had practically closed and they were con- 
fronted with what is known as a “solid 
place.” It is contended that on this account 
the men were not able to make the 
minimum wage and that this was an 
“abnormal condition” within the meaning of 
the above clause. 

The Company submits that the claims 
are not well founded, on the following 
grounds :— 

(1) That the pay period on which the 
claims are based is not a regular pay 
period since it only included five work- 
ing days, whereas the regular pay 
period includes ten working days. 

(2) That the men in question had not done 
a fair day’s work. 

(3) That some of the men had performed 
work in two separate places, one being 
normal and the other allegedly 
abnormal. 

(4) That, in any event, if there was any 
abnormal condition, which is not 
admitted, such condition is attributable 
to the action of the men themselves, or 
through the Union, in going on 
strike. 


The clause says that regard shall be had 
to the pay period in which the deficiency 
is claimed. The evidence is that payment 
was made at the time provided by the terms 
of employment. I do not think that it is 
material that this particular pay period, 
owing to the strike, covered only five days 
instead of the usual ten days. 

The Company contends that in spite of 
the fact that the flat rate paid the men was 
increased by $2 per shift, the total earnings 
of the men have not correspondingly in- 
creased, indicating that the amount of coal 
loaded out per man has lessened and that 
this is proof that the men have not been 
doing a fair day’s work. I do not think 
that it would be safe, without further 
evidence, to draw that conclusion. I think 
T should assume, on the evidence before us, 
that the four men in question had done a 
fair day’s work. 

There is some evidence that three of the 
men worked in two separate places, one 
being normal and the other allegedly 
abnormal. I hesitate to find that this is a 
bar to the claims of these men. Frankly, 
I am not sure what this portion of the 
clause means. It will be noted that this 
provision as to working in two separate 
places follows the proviso that regard shall 
be had to the pay period in which the 
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deficiency is claimed. I am inclined to the 
view that what is meant is that where work 
is performed in two separate places, one 
normal and the other abnormal, the proviso 
as to regard being had to the pay period 
shall not apply. 

I am, of course, in no position to make 
any findings as to the responsibility for the 


stoppage of work and, therefore, cannot 


hold that the men themselves were respon- 
sible for the work difficulties they encoun- 
tered when they went back to work. 

I would not be prepared to find against 
the Union on any of the above grounds. 

However, this does not dispose of the 
matter. The above grounds have to do 
with the exceptions to the general provision, 
and are on the assumption that the general 
provision is applicable. 

There is still to be considered what inter- 
pretation should be placed on the words. 


When a miner’s working place becomes 
deficient owing to abnormal conditions . . 


It is not always when a miner’s place 
becomes deficient that he becomes entitled to 
the minimum rate; only when it bcomes 
deficient owing to any abnormal conditions. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary to determine 
what is meant by “abnormal conditions”. 

There is, in the general body of the agree- 
ment, no definition of the words “abnormal 
conditions”. However, under the section of 
the agreement headed “Local Conditions” 
the following appears:— 

ABNORMAL CONDITIONS: 


An abnormal condition shall be consid- 
ered as a condition where the seam is 
faulty or thins out to a point less than 48 
inches in thickness. If the seam is under 
48 inches in thickness, 4 cents per ton extra 
for each inch will be paid. 


The Company contends that these “Local 
Conditions” are a part of the agreement and 
that this definition must be applied to the 
Minimum Rate clause. This is a plausible 
contention, but I doubt if the agreement 
really intends this. I feel that I should 
guard against being too legalistic in this 
matter. 

I think that what is meant, although not 
aptly expressed, is that where the seam is 
faulty or thins out to a point less than 48 
inches in thickness, this shall be considered 
as an abnormal condition. It is a local 
example of abnormal conditions. It is also 
probably indicative of the class of condi- 
tions meant to be included in the term 
“abnormal conditions”. 
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I do not think the agreement intends 
that abnormal conditions are only those 
where the seam is faulty or below a certain 
thickness. The Minimum Rate clause itself 
gives a wider interpretation than this where 
it refers to another condition where the coal 
becomes too hard. 

The Company, in its brief on page 3, 
gives a wider interpretation where it says:— 

The condition of these rooms was normal 
for the mine. The coal was of average 


height and cleanliness and there were no 
faults, slips, or other abnormal conditions. 


On the other hand, I feel that I should 


be careful and not read into the clause 


something which was not intended. I think 
that what is meant, and all that is meant, 
to be covered by the clause are conditions 
such as those mentioned in the preceding 
several paragraphs and conditions of a 
similar nature. 

The words “where a miner’s place becomes 
deficient owing to any abnormal conditions” 
seem to indicate something more than a 
casual condition in the mine’s operation; 
they seem to indicate something of a more 
inherent nature in the place itself. 

I do not think the conditions which the 
miners faced upon their return to work were 
“abnormal conditions” within the meaning 
of the Minimum Rate clause. 

There was, perhaps inevitably, some dis- 
turbance in the working routine when the 
mine re-opened. The Company apparently 
endeavoured to alleviate this by using 
company men to put the places in working 
order before work was resumed and by 
providing extra shot lighting and driving 
during the first few days after work was 
resumed. I'do not think, after considera- 
tion, that this action of the Company can 
be taken as a recognition or admission that 
there were “abnormal conditions” within the 
meaning of the Minimum Rate clause. 

My conclusion is that the said miner’s 
working places had not become deficient 
owing to “any abnormal conditions,” and 
that they were not entitled under the 
Minimum Rate clause of the agreement to 
payment at the minimum wage of $10.74 
per shift. 

Dated at the City of Lethbridge, in the 
Province of Alberta, this 29th day of July, 
A.D. 1948. 

J. H. Sissons, 
JDC. 
Independent Chairman. 


Recent Decisions of 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment, No. 1, has released its findings in 
cases heard on June 8, 1948. 


Case No. 568 concerning the Canadian 
National Railways (Atlantic Division) and 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers, in 
respect to the claim of an operator for 
payment of wages for lost time, and differ- 
ence in pay between November 22, 1946, 
and September 1, 1947. 

The “joint statement of facts” stated that 
the operator in question was second trick 
operator in Yard Office and on the date in 
question cleared an extra train handling a 
unit requiring special attention, without 
issuing the appropriate orders as required in 
the time table regulations with respect to 
such unit. Failure to take this action 
resulted in derailment and serious damage 
and delay. The operator was, in conse- 
quence, discharged, effective November 22, 
1946, but was reinstated as an operator on 
February 28, 1947, with the restriction that 
he was not to be used as a train despatcher 
and that time out of service would be 
considered, as suspension. The restriction 
with respect to his service as a train 
despatcher was removed September 1, 1947, 
and he had restored to him all despatcher’s 
rights from that date. 

The employees contended that an addi- 
tional clause in the time-table’s instructions 
required yardmasters, and others con- 
cerned to obtain authority from the train 
despatcher regarding any unit of equipment 
requiring special handling in moving. They 
contended further, that “someone” had 
placed the special unit in the train without 
notifying anyone in authority on the Divi- 
sion over which the special unit was to be 
moved until after the train had begun its 
journey. 

The employees also claimed that the 
special unit was not fit for movement on its 
own wheels at any time. They asserted, 
therefore, that the operator in question 
should not have been held responsible for 
not seeing that the train had the required 
message and that he should be reimbursed 
for all time lost while being held out of 
service and any difference in pay lost 
between that earned as an operator and 
that which he would have earned as a 
despatcher while being held out of service. 

The company in its rebuttal held that the 
operator was familiar with the time table 
regulations and that he had failed to notify 
the despatcher at the next station that the 


train had been cleared without the required 
message. The company claimed also, that 
the operator had assured certain employees 
that the officers at the next station had 
been fully informed that the special unit 
was on the train. 

The Board held that the discipline 
assessed had been too severe, having regard 
to the operator’s responsibility, and that he 
should be paid the difference between his 
basic daily rate as an operator, and the 
basic daily rate of a despatcher for all time 
that his seniority would have permitted him 
to work as a despatcher—from the time he 
was returned to service as an operator up 
to the time he was reinstated as a train 
despatcher. 


Case No. 569 concerning Ontario North- 
land Railway and the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers. In the “joint statement of 
facts” it is stated that following a head-on 
collision on January 1, 1948, the despatcher 
on duty at the time was assessed with 
restriction of his services, permanently 
restricted to .telegrapher or agent and 
suspended as from January 2, 1948, for 
“unsatisfactory services as train despatcher”. 
Following a subsequent assessment of his 
record, the despatcher was notified further, 
that his services would be restricted to 
telegraphers’ positions “where the handling 
of train orders was not involved” and 
reaffirming his suspension as from January 2. 

The Order of Railway Telegraphers 
requested that the despatcher be restored to 
service on the basis of the first assessment. 
This was refused by the Railway. 

The employees contended that the second 
discipline was excessive, but agreed to waive 
the “ten-day limitation rule pending the 
coroner’s inquest”. They held that the orig- 
inal discipline was “more than ample”, that 
the despatcher “did no violate any opera- 
ing rule”, that any new evidence should 
have been presented to the despatcher and 
the employees’ representative that it was a 
denial of fair play to pass “a second sentence 
for the same alleged offence” and that the 
second discipline involved a serious loss of 
seniority. 

The Company presented to the Board 
a technical statement showing the train 
schedules on the day of the collision and 
indicating the nature of the failure in duty 
of the despatcher. They held that the 
despatcher “does not appear to realize the 
importance of train orders and, the need for 
being alert at all times and, therefore, he 
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should not be permitted to remain in the 
service in any position where the handling 
of train orders is involved”. 

The Board sustained the contention of the 
employees to the exent that the despatcher 
be allowed to exercise his seniority on the 
basis of the first discipline and that he be 
restricted to the position of telegrapher or 
agent without payment for time lost or 
expenses involved. 


Case No. 570 concerning the Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 
and the Order of Railway Conductors and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(ex parte) with respect to the claim of a 
brakeman for vacation pay. 

According to the “joint statement of 
facts”, the brakeman, who attained the age 
of 65 on January 29, 1948, was taken out 
of service by the Railway on January 18 
for retirement on pension, and compelled to 
take 13 days’ vacation with pay to which 
he was entitled. Claim was made for the 
difference between his vacation pay and 
what he would have earned between 
January 19 and January 31, inclusive, had 
he been allowed to remain in the service. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour. These are 
obtained directly from the parties involved 
and, from the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department. A number of those 
recently received are summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Acton, ONT.—WOo0L CoMBING {CORPORATION OF 
CANADA LTD. AND THE TEXTILE WORKERS 
UNION OF AMERICA, LOCAL 721. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 2, 
1948, to January 2, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 
The union agrees that there will be no in- 
timidation, interference, restraint or coercion 
of employees and that it will accept all 
present and future employees of the company 
into membership. 


Union Shop: The company agrees that al] 
present employees covered by the agreement 
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The employees contended that the Com- 
pany had violated the provisions of vaca- 
tion with pay, asserting that they under- 
stood that the past practice had been to 
permit an employee to continue working 
up to the end of the month in which his 
65th birthday occurred, and then to be 
granted the vacation compensation to which 
he was entitled. Had the brakeman “been 
allowed to continue on his assignment until 
January 31, the terms of the vacation with 
pay agreement would have been complied 
with”. 

The Company claimed that the brakeman 
had been retired on pension on January 31, 
and had been allowed vacation with pay 
agreement, effective January 1, 1948. 

The Company further contended that the 
brakeman had proposed, first, to be allowed 
to work until the end of January and be 
paid in addition for 13 days’ vacation; or, 
secondly, to be allowed to work until the 
end of the month and be paid vacation for 
the first 13 days of February, with pension, 
to start on February 14. Neither proposal 
had been agreed to by the Company. 

The Board sustained the claim of the 
employees. 


shall, as a condition of employment, become 
and remain members of the union in good 
standing. New employees shall become and 
remain members of the union in good stand- 
ing as soon as their probationary period has 
been completed. 


Check-off: The company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. 


Hours of work: 9°6 per day Monday 
through Friday for day shift; 10°5 per night 
Monday through Thursday, 6 on Friday night 
for night shift, a 48-hour week; (sorters 9 
per day Monday through Friday). Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of the 
regular hours and for all work on Sundays 
(except for employees regularly scheduled to 
work on Sunday) and on 8 specified holidays. 
On 6 of these holidays employees will be 
compensated for time lost provided they 
work their regularly scheduled shifts imme- 
diately preceding and following the holiday. 


Rest periods of 10 minutes shall be granted 
qane the first half and second half of each 
shi 


Vacation with pay: employees with one 
year of service with the company receive 
one week with pay equal to 2 per cent of 
earnings during the previous year, employees 
with 3 years’ service but less than 5 with 


the company receive 2 weeks with pay equal 
to 3 per cent of earnings during the previous 
year; employees with 5 or more years’ service 
receive 2 weeks with pay equal to 4 per cent 
of previous year’s earnings. 


Wage rates as given shall remain in effect 
until July 1, 1948. If between the date 
hereof or any time subsequent to July 1, 
1948, a substantial change in the official cost 
of living index published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics takes place, that is, an 
increase or decrease of more than 6 points 
from the figure of 146°0 then either party 
may open the wage schedule of the contract 
for the purpose of negotiations on wage rates. 


Hourly wage rates for females and youths 
range from 59 cents (top wrapper, card 
feeder, etc.) to 64 cents (wool tester, comb 
minder grade 2). For males, from 69 cents 
(wool runner, wool warehouseman, etc.) to 
84 cents (maintenance and wirer), standby 
rate 89 cents, target rate $1.14 (sorter). 
The starting rate for new inexperienced 
operators shall be not less than 54 cents for 
females and youths and 64 cents for males, 
with the job rate in group 1 after not more 
than 3 months Wool sorters (piecework 
rates): the present piecework rates shall 
remain in effect (until time study and new 
rates may be set as soon as possible) and 
a temporary hourly bonus of 4 cents shall be 
paid to all wool sorters over and above their 
earnings on the present piecework rates. Off- 
shift bonus: except in the case of stationary 
engineers, firemen and watchmen, a bonus of 
3 cents per hour for all hours worked on an 
evening shift (other than the regular day 
shift) which normally ends at or before 
midnight; and a bonus of 5 cents per hour for 
all hours worked on a night shift (other than 
the regular day shift) which normally ends 
after midnight. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


OsHAWA, ONT.—ONTARIO MALLEABLE IRON 
CompaANy Lip. AND UNITED  STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1817. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1948, to April 30, 1949. Notice of termina- 
tion or of proposed revision or addition 
thereto shall be given before March 31, 1949, 
and negotiations shall take place not later 
than within the first 10 days of April, 1949. 
Any provision not so terminated or proposed 
to be revised to remain in force pending such 
negotiations. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole collective bargaining agency 
for all eligible employees. 


Check-off : the company shall deduct monthly 
dues (not to exceed $2 and one special 
assessment not to exceed $2 in the year) 
from the pay of all employees eligible to be 
members of the union and remit same to the 
union. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week for all departments 
for day shift; “night shift hours to be as 
now agreed and prevailing”. Overtime: time 
and one-half for all work other than “clock 
hours” and for any work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and 2 specified holidays. Six other 
specified holidays shall be paid holidays for 
employees working scheduled hours  imme- 
diately preceding and following the holiday 
or who had approved leave of absence. 
Employees who work on these holidays are 


to receive ‘time and one-half in addition to 
the above allowance. 

Vacation with pay: one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of annual gross earnings 
to employees with at least 60 days’ employ- 
ment with the company; 2 weeks with pay 
equal to 4 per cent of annual gross earnings 
to employees with 5 or more years’ service 
wth the company. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
pattern shop, core room and moulders (day 
rate) $1.07; packing and dumping $1.03; 
machine shop $1; chipping, sand-cutters 99 
cents; grinders, sandblast, mill house 98 
cents; shipping 97 cents; maintenance 95 
cents; general labour 94 cents; watchmen 
94 cents per hour on a 48-hour week; pattern- 
making apprentices to start at 66 cents with 
increases of 3 cents per hour every 6 months; 
the minimum hiring rate for apprentice 
moulders shall be 83 cents and to continue 
for not more than 3 months; for apprentice 
coremakers 72 cents and to continue for not 
more than 3 months. All pieceworkers to 
receive an increase on the basis of 6 cents 
per hour for each hour worked; this increase 
to be combined with the existing day work 
allowance. Night work bonus of 5 cents per 
hour shall be paid to all employees perform- 
ing night work. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—THE PEDLAR PEOPLE LIMITED 
AND UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 2784. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 26, 
1948, to April 30, 1949. Notice of termina- 
tion or of proposed revision of any provision 
thereof or addition therto, shall be given 
before March 31, 1949, and negotiations upon 
any such proposal, revision or addition shall 
take place not later than within the first 10 
days of April, 1949. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in effect and summar- 
ized in the LABOR GAZETTE for October, 1946, 
p. 1442, with the following changes. 


Check-off has been changed from a voluntary 
one to include all employees eligible to be 
members of the union, from whom the com- 
pany will deduct monthly dues of not more 
than $2 and one special assessment not to 
exceed $2 per year. such moneys 
collected tto be remitted monthly to the union 
local. However, any employee may become or 
may refrain from becoming a union member. 


Statutory holidays: 6 of the 8 specified 
holidays are now paid holidays for which all 
employees will be paid straight time; any 
work performed on any of these days will be 
considered as overtime and will be paid for 
addionally at time and one-half. 


Hourly wage rates have been increased 184 
cents per hour (6 cents per hour in 1947 and 
124 cents in 1948) since summarized in 1946, 
in most cases, bringing the rates for certain 
classes up to the following for males—base 
rate 874 cents; machine helpers 874-924 cents; 
machine operators, maintenance workers, spot 
welders 874-974 cents; production workers, 
shippers, stockkeepers and clerks 874-95 
cents; inspectors, die setters 924 cents to 
$1.024; specialized workers (sheet metal, 
etc.), welders (gas and arc) 92% cents to 
$1.174; electricians, plumbers 874 cents to 
$1.174; carpenters 874% cents to $1.124; mill- 
wrights 974 cents to $1.174; toolmakers 
$1.224-$1.374, toolmaker apprentices 60 cents 
and up to journeyman rate; female and boys, 
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base rate 723 cents, welders (female and 
boys) 824 cents. Piecework is also provided 
for. 


New Toronto, ONT.—ANACONDA AMERICAN 

Brass Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION 
oF MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS, 
Loca 811, 


Agreement to be in effect from April 6, 
1948, to April 5, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
The company and the union will maintain a 
policy of mnon-discrimination toward all 
employees with respect to race, -olour, creed, 
political affiliation, union membership, 
national origin or citizenship status. 


Check-off: The company shall deduct 
monthly from the pay of each union member 
within the bargaining unit a sum not exceed- 
ing $2.50 for union dues or $5 for the first 
deduction if it includes an initiation or re- 
instatement fee. From and after June 30, 
1948, the check-off provisions above shall 
only apply to such employees who have signed 
an authorization to deduct union dues. 


Hours of work and overtime: time and one- 
half rate shall be paid employees within the 
bargaining, unit (except as noted below) for 
all time worked in excess of 8 hours in any 
one day, except where due to regular shift 
changes, for all time worked on Saturday 
after 12 noon and for all time worked on 
Sundays. Boiler room employees shall receive 
the overtime rate only for hours worked in 
excess of 8 per day and on any seventh 
consecutive day worked in a calendar week. 
Casters shall receive overtime rate only for 
hours worked in excess of 8 in any one day 
and for any work in excess of 44 hours in 
any calendar week. Employees on the third 
shift who receive 8 hours’ pay for 64% hours 
worked shall not. be paid overtime except for 
hours worked in excess of 8 in any one day. 


Statutory holidays: time and one-half for 
work on Dominion Day. On any of 6 other 
specified holidays that fall on a regularly 
scheduled working day, employees (excepting 
probationary employees) will be reimbursed 
at their regular rate of pay for time lost 
provided they work the regularly scheduled 
shifts immediately preceding and following 
the holiday. Uf the company requests work 
be done on these holidays and the majority 
of employees agree to this, then all employees 
required will work and will be paid at regular 
rate in addition to the regular pay for such 
holiday. 


Vacation with pay: effective for the year 
1948, one week with pay equal to 2 per cent 
of employee’s total wages paid during pre- 
vious 12 months shall be granted all hourly 
rated employees of the company covered by 
the agreement with at least. 3 months’ service. 
However, employees on the active payroll 
continuously enrolled for 12 months or more 
shall receive an amount not less than 40 
hours’ pay at their payroll hourly rate. 
Employees with 5 or more years’ service with 
the company shall be granted an additional 
week with pay as above. 


However, if the company considers produc- 
tion requirements justify a request to its 
employees with 5 or more years of continuous 
service to forego the second week’s vacation, 
the union shall be notified and a vote of such 
employees taken with the union co-operating 
fully. If a majority vote in favour of the 
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company’s request, then all such employees 
shall be bound to forego the second week’s 
vacation and to work accordingly, but such 
employees shall be entitled to receive the 
vacation pay as provided for above. 


Hourly wage rates: a general wage increase 
of 83 cents per hour retroactive to December 
14, 1947, was granted upon the signing of the 
agreement. This increase shall not become a 
part of the basic hourly wage for the deter- 
mination of piecework and incentive payment. 
The minimum and maximum hourly rates for 
the following classifications are—class “A” 
96 cents to $1.02, class “B” 98 cents to $1.05, 
class “C” $1.01 to $1.09, class “D” $1.03 to 
$1.12, class “EH” $1.05 to $1.16, class “F”’ 
$1.07 to $1.19, class “G’ $1.11 to $1.26, class 
“H” $1.15 to $1.34, class “1” $1.21 to $1.46. 
Provided that the company may increase the 
above maximum for class “I” 


Off-shift bonus: a differential of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid all employees assigned 
to and working on the second shift and also 
to all employees on continuous operations on 
the third shift, excepting third — shift 
employees receiving 8 hours’ pay for 64 hours’ 
work. 

This hourly wage classification scale shall 
not be subject to change or modification for 
the duration of the agreement except under 
certain specified conditions. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—ASSOCIATION OF PAINTING 
AND DECORATING CONTRACTORS AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
ot PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
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Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1948, to April 30, 1949. The employers shall 
give preference to union members when 
employing painters so long as competent men 
are available. herever possible, members 
of the local union shall work for recognized 
Master Painters who are parties to the agree- 
ment so long as said Master Painters can 
employ them. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, 5 days a week, 
a 40-hour week. . Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours after 8 hours 
regular working time in any of the 5 working 
days; all time in excess of the first 4 hours 
of overtime and all time worked on Sundays 
and 7 specified holidays shall be paid for at 
double time. No work shall be done on 
Labour Day. It is definitely understood by 
both parties that essential work found to be 
done on Saturday forenoon shall be so 
arranged between both parties. Such time so 
arranged will be worked at straight time. 


Minimum hourly wage rate shall be $1.10. 
Painters now receiving wages in excess of 
this rate shall suffer no reduction. Swing 
stage painters shall receive $1.15. On and 
after August 1, 1948, the rate of wages quoted 
above shall be increased by 5 cents per hour. 
Apprentice wages and conditions to be gov- 
erned by regulations as set forth in the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Act. 

For work done outside the regular city 
fare, carfare and travelling time to be paid 
for. If workers are sent out of town, 
travelling time, board and lodging to be paid 
by the employer. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Transportation: Water Transport 


East AND WEst CoAsT—CERTAIN SHIPPING 
CoMPANIES AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MARINE ENGINEERS OF CANADA, 
INC. 


Agreement, covering engineer officers on 
Canadian registered deep sea dry cargo freight 
vessels, to be in effect from October, 15, 1947, 
to October 14, 1948, with provision for 
renewal for another year. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE for July, 
1947, p. 1000 with the following changes and 
additions :— 

Overtime: In full compensation for all 
overtime (except security watch) the follow- 
ing lump sum overtime payments will be 
made: 2nd engineer $45 per month, 3rd 
engineer $35, 4th engineer $30, and 5th 
engineer $25. For security watch, if engineer 
officer is required all night after 8 hours’ day 
duty or before 8 hours’ day duty the next 
day, he will be entitled to $8 for the night, 
in. Canadian ports; in foreign ports if 
engineer officer remains on duty all night 
after 8 hours’ day duty he is entitled to the 
following 24 hours off duty, or if this is not 
possible he will be entitled to one day’s addi- 
tional leave. 

Annual Leave: Engineer officers shall be 
granted 30 days’ annual leave on basic pay 
after having completed one year’s continuous 
satisfactory service with the same company. 
(In the previous agreement this was shown 
as 24 days per month.) This leave to be 
at home port unless otherwise mutually 
agreed. Pro rata leave on basic pay may be 
granted before expiring of 12 months pro- 
vided mutually agreeable to both engineer 
officer and owners or master. 


Sick Benefits: Any engineer officer who, in 
any port outside. Canada, has to be signed 
off a vessel owing to illness shall in addition 
to medical care and maintenance be entitled 
to two-thirds of his basic pay until fit for 
duty and offered employment in a rank 
similar to that which he had held or until 
he has been repatriated to a proper return 
port, such pay not to continue after 12 weeks. 

Marine Disaster: Any engineer officer who 
while in the employ of a company suffers loss 
of clothing and personal effects through 
marine disaster or shipwreck shall be com- 
pensated by the payment of $450. 


Basic Monthly Wage Rates: On vessels 
7,001-12,000 gross tons—2nd engineer without 
certificate of rank $270 on appointment and 
$275 after one year, those with certificate of 
rank from $285 on appointment. to $300 after 
three years, those with superior certificate 
$305 on appointment to $320 after three 
years; 3rd engineer without certificate of 
rank $240 on appointment. and $245 after one 
year, those with certificate of rank $255 on 
appointment to $270 after three years, those 
with superior certificate $265 on appointment 
to $280 after three years; 4th engineer with- 
out certificate of rank $210 on appointment 
and $215 after one year, those with certificate 
of rank $220 on appointment and $225 after 
one year, those with superior certificate $230 
on appointment and ‘$235 after one year; 5th 
engineer with certificate of rank $200 on 
appointment and $205 after one year, those 
with superior certificate $210 on appointment 
and $215 after one year. Service to be 
calculated from the date of original engage- 
ment with the company, provided service is 
continuous. An engineer officer promoted 


from one rank to the next shall start on the 
basic rate for that position and shall obtain 
the annual increment only after serving the 
required time in that position. For vessels 
4,501 to 7,000 gross tons the basic rate is 
reduced by $10 throughout; for vessels 2,501 
to 4,500 gross tons the basic rate is $20 per 
month less throughout; for vessels 1,501 to 
2,500 tons the basic rate is $30 per month 
less throughout; and for vessels 1,500 gross 
tons and under the basic rate is $40 per 
month less throughout. 

In the event of any vessels sailing from 
any port without full complement of watch- 
keeping engineer officers, the wages of the 
absentee or absentees shall be divided among 
the engineer officers who perform their duties. 

Subsistence allowance if board or living 
accommodation is not furnished while in port 
is increased to $3.50 per day for meals and 
$3.50 per day for room. 


Uniforms: Officers required by the company 
to wear Company’s insignia shall be granted 
one free issue per year. 


EAST AND WEST CoAstT—CERTAIN SHIPPING 
COMPANIES AND THE CANADIAN MERCHANT 
SERVICE GUILD. 


Agreement covering deck officers on Cana- 
dian registered deep sea dry cargo freight 
vessels, to be in effect from October 15, 1947, 
to October 14, 1948, and with provision for 
renewal for the succeeding year. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE for 
July, 1947, p. 1000 with the following 
changes :— 

The changes in this agreement from the 
previous year are the same as those noted 
above for engineer officers. The basic monthly 
wage rates (on vessels 7,001 to 12,000 gross 
tons) for chief officer are the same as those 
noted above for 2nd engineer; for 2nd officer 
they are the same as those noted above for 
38rd engineer; for 3rd officer with certificate 
of rank they are $220 on appointment and 
$995 after one year, for 3rd_ officer with 
superior certificate they are $230 on appoint- 
ment and $235 after one year. For vessels 
of lesser tonnage the basic rates are reduced 
by the same amounts as shown above for the 
engineer officers. 


East Coast—CrErTAIN SHIPPING COMPANIES 
AND THE MARINE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
CANADIAN COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIA- 
TION (LocaL No. 5, ATLANTIC). 


Agreement covering radio officers on Cana- 
dian registered deep sea dry cargo freight 
vessels, to be in effect from October 15, 1947, 
to October 14, 1948, with provision for 
renewal for the succeeding year. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
with certain shipping companies on the Hast 
and West Coasts and summarized in the 
Lapour Gazette for July, 1947, p. 1001 with 
the following changes:— 


Basic Monthly Wage Scale has been in- 
creased $25 per month so that radio officers 
with second class certificate receive $250 and 
those with first class certificate $260. Over- 
time: In full compensation for all overtime, 
radio officers will be paid $15 per month. 

Other changes from the previous year re 
annual leave, sick benefits, marine disaster, 
subsistence allowance and uniforms are the 
same as noted above for engineer officers. 
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WEstT CoAast—CERTAIN SHIPPING COMPANIES 
AND THE MARINE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
CANADIAN COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIA- 
TION (LocAL No. 4, PAcIFic). 


Agreement covering radio officers on Cana- 
dian registered deep sea dry cargo freight 


vessels, to be in eftect. from October 15, 1947, 
to October 14, 1948, with provision for 
renewal for the succeeding year. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one summarized above 
for Local No. 5 of this Association on the 
East Coast. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec*, include the exten- 
sion and correction of 2 new agreements, 
the correction of another agreement and the 
amendment of 16 other agreements. These 
include the amendment of the agreements 
for garages and service stations at Quebec, 
hospital and charitable institution 
employees at St. Hyacinthe and railway car 
and bus manufacturing at Montreal in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of June 19, the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
wholesale fur industry at Montreal and for 
barbers and hairdressers at Valleyfield and 
at Hull in the issue of June 26, the amend- 
ment of the agreements for barbers and 
hairdressers at Quebec, garages and service 
stations at Montreal, the uncorrugated paper 
box industry, the furniture industry and 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry for the 
province and building trades at St. Jéréme 
in the issue of July 10. All the other 
Orders in Council are summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for wholesale food stores at Quebec, 
retail stores at Chicoutimi, building trades 
at St. Johns and Iberville and for a new 
agreement for garages and service stations 
at Mégantic were gazetted June 19. A 
request for a new agreement for the paint 
manufacturing industry for the province was 
published June 26. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for tavern 
employees at Quebec, building trades at 
Hull, longshoremen (inland and _ coastal 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made _ binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting the 
application, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced by 
a joint committee of the parties. Further inform- 
ation concerning this legislation is given in the 
JasourR Gazerre, January, 1943, p. 86. Proceedings 
ander this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre, monthly since June, 
1934. 
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navigation) at Montreal, bakers and sales- 
men at Three Rivers and for a new agree- 
ment for garages and service stations at 
Montreal were all gazetted July 10. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather 
Products 


Fur INDUSTRY, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 9, and 
gazetted June 19, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 


1946, p. 1583, Dec., p. 1772; July, 1947, p. 


1002, and previous issues). 

Mininum wage rates: Shop foremen $51 per 
week; cutter and tailor from $32 to $47; 
pattern-maker (male and female) from $35 
per week during first year to $54 during 
third year; hide sorter $30; blocker $33; 
operator (male) $22 and $25; female oper- 
ator and finisher $22 and $25; messenger 
$10; shop clerk, male $10, female $9; appren- 
tice (male) from $10 per week during first 
year to $25.50 in sixth year; (female) from 
$10 in first year to $15.50 in third year. 
All employees receiving higher wage rates 
than those mentioned above are entitled to 
an increase of 15 per cent. over the minimum 
rates, in addition to the higher wages which 
they now receive. 

Vacation: one additional week with pay is 
now granted to employees with at least 3 
years’ continuous service for the same 
employer instead of 5 years, as previously 
required. 


RETAIL Fur INpustry, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 16, and 
gazetted June 26, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 
1946, p. 1249; Aug., 1947, p. 1174, and pre- 
vious issues). 

Minimum wage rates: cutters $52.80 and 
$61.60 per week: operators $39.60 and $48.40; 
finishers $35.60 and $42.80; blockers $29.20 
and $38.80; female operators and female 
finishers $30.80 and $38; female coat closers 
$38; lining makers who cut and sew $35.20; 
finishing foreladies and female finishers who 
distribute work to others or who themselves 
execute entire finishing work $39.60; appren- 
tices from $14 per week during first 6 months 
to $24 during fifth 6 months; apprentice- 
cutters or trimmers from $40 per week during 
first 6 months to $50 during sixth 6 months. 
However, all employees receiving wages 
higher than the minimum rates of the agree- 
ment actually in effect are entitled to a 
minimum increase of 5 per cent on the rates 
actually paid to them. 


Vacation: employees with at least 2 years’ 
service for the same employer are now 
entitled to an additional week with pay. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MEN’s AND Boys’ Hat anp Cap INDUSTRY, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 9, and 
gazetted June 19, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1945, 
p. 1197; Nov., 1946, p. 1583, and previous 
issues ) by providing that all’ employees are 
to receive a wage increase of 5 per cent 
retroactive to January 1, 1948, and another 
5 per cent increase effective July 1, 1948. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


SHEET METAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 30, and 
gazetted July 10, corrects the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1948, 
p. 871) by providing a procedure for the 
settlement of employees’ grievances and dis- 
putes arising under this agreement. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 30, 
gazetted July 3, and corrected in the issue 
of July 10, makes obligatory the terms of 
a new agreement between The Builders 
Exchange Inc., of Montreal, The Master 
Plumbers’ Association of Montreal and 
Vicinity, “La Section des Entrepreneurs en 
Plomberie et Chauffage”’ of The Retail 
Merchants Association of Canada, Inc. and 
the Building and Construction Trade Council 
of Montreal and Vicinity, “Le Conseil des 
Syndicats des Métiers de la Construction 
de Montréal,’ The United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada, Local 144, and “L’Asso- 
ciation des Plombiers, Soudeurs et Poseurs 
d’Appareils de Chauffage des Syndicats 
nationaux de Montréal, inc.” 


Agreement to be in effect from July 3, 
1948, to April 1, 1950, and thereafter for an 
additional month pending the adoption of a 
new agreement. It applies to all construc- 
tion and engineering construction and build- 
ing operations, landscape work (except 
maintenance landscape work), demolition and 
repairs. It shall not apply to production 
work done in shops, plants and factories 
nor to building operations performed .in 
cemeteries nor to municipal and railway 
employees. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the Island 
of Montreal and within 15 miles from its 
limits (except the counties of St. John and 
Iberville) and the city of Salaberry-de- 
Valleyfield. However, outside the Island of 
Montreal, it applies to building operations 
amounting to $25,000 or more. For the 
elevator industry, the structural iron trade, 
the steam generating, the construction boiler- 
making and the reinforcing steel erecting 
trades, the entire province of Quebec is in- 
cluded, except in districts where a ratified 
collective agreement is in effect for these 
trades. 


Hours: for qualified tradesmen, including 
hod carriers and construction boilermakers’ 
helpers, 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week (except from May 1 to October 1, 9 
per day, Monday to Thursday with 8 hours 
on Friday for roofing and sheet metal trades, 
and 8 per day, 40 per week for asbestos 
insulation mechanics); for landscape work- 
men, shovel operators, pile driver men with 
associated crews, team drivers, general truck- 
ing, cartage and hauling employees 55 hours 
per week: for linoleum and tile layers, 
waxers and polishers, etc., 48 per week; for 
road construction 60: per week: for common 
labourers 9 per day, 50 per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half the wage rates actually 
paid until 10 p.m.; double time after 10 p.m. 
and on Sundays and 11 specified holidays. 

Provision is made for travelling time, 
transportation costs and for room and board 
for asbestos insulation mechanics working out 
of town. 


Minimum wage rates for journeymen are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR THE BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


Wage rates 
'o 


Trades per hour 
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Construction boilermaker, erector and including steam-generating mechanic and 

Ame CO Sy Be a A a 2 ih hee so ag ke Crd Bi NM LGN Deep RN 13.30 
Helper-construction-boilermaker, erector and including steam-generating mechanic 
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Cra ail ie easy Mane See ee irr a hata lec ohare eR ee re oe aire a ar Mee EE Se aoe clare geet 0.85 


Carpenter, joiner and millwright and including the following operations: concrete 
forms (yard or job) the erection of screens (wood or metal), sashes, windows, 
weatherstrips and shingles, wood or composition, steel partitions and equip- 


ment, such as counters and shelving, movable or immovable................ 
Gernsntiishen Meu hl ieee ahs aan 
Concrete reinforcing steel erector............ 
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Pacinernani( Posting), sie sara'es cetera. skins 
Engineman a(steannam eer) ies oy aG «ike see ee 


Engineman (gas mixers) 
‘Engineman (compressor ) 
Fireman (construction) 


Labourer (common) 
Landscape foreman 
Landscape workman (common) 
Lather (metal) 
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MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR THE BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


Trades 


Lather (wood and all other material)........ 
Linoleum and muroleum, tile and sheet, rubber, tile and sheet, waxer and 
polisher and asphalt tile layer.......... 
Helper and apprentice, linoleum and muroleum, tile and sheet, rubber, tile and 
sheet; ‘waxers and. polisher and, asphalt tile layer <).\<j. sce. siete + eisinias « os nul ereis 


Kettleman (flooring only) 
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Mason (stone) and cutter on the job........ 


Mastic floorlayer 
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Glazier 


Structural steel and steeplejack painter...... 
Plasterer (plain or ornamental).............. 
Roofer—built-up membrane and roll roofings (asphalt and gravel)............ 
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Rigger 
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Wage rates 
per hour 
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Sheet metal worker, roofer-slate, tile asphalt or shingle (excepting wood shingle) 
and corrugated asbestos roofing and siding and including steel toilet parti- 


ALOUS MAI VSMC I VIII ic. cane da eels vores aa evelsie 
Sheateme tal Welder: Oo meas) e cesta niate lett torhie pais oye 
Shovel operator (power) per week.......... 
When employed less than 44 hours during the week...........00c.eeseeeeese. 
(a) Structural steel erector and welder (all categories)...........seereeeeees 


Tile setter 
Terrazzo layer 


Terrazzo polishing machine operator (water polishing) 


Terrazzo polishing machine operator (dry) 


General trucker (cartage and hauling)...... 
CARter CEAMMOT UVR, rt aiccatsiacs @ eos" Wye interes So's 5) 


Material checker and time-keeper (without daily limitation as to hours of work) 
Watchman (without daily limitation as to hours of work).................... 
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per week 
$35.00 
30.00 


Watchman employed also as fireman requiring 4th class certificate (without daily 


limitation as to hours of work).......... 
Yardman (without daily limitation as to hours of work)..................04. 
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(a) Workers installing stokers in furnaces with a horizontal heating surface of 20 feet or less work 55 
hours per week and are paid a minimum of $1.05 per hour and their helpers a minimum of 80 cents per hour. 





Apprentices’ wages: for trades requiring 4 
years’ apprenticeship, from 50 per cent of 
journeymen’s wages during first year to 85 
per cent in fourth year; for trades requiring 
3 years’ apprenticeship, from 50 per cent 
during first year to 85 per cent in third 
year; for structural steelworkers, 70 per cent 
in first year and 85 per cent in second year; 
for steam generating mechanics and construc- 
tion boilermakers from 60 per cent in first 
year to 90 per cent in fourth year; for 
apprentice-landscape workmen, 50 cents per 
hour during first and second years and 55 
cents in third and fourth years; for the 
trades of marble and tile setter and terrazzo 
layer, from 74 cents per hour in first year to 
$1.07 in fourth year; for roofers (asphalt 
or gravel, built-up membrane and roll roof- 
ings), 70 cents per hour in first year and 
80 cents in second year; for asbestos insula- 
tion mechanic, from 77 cents per hour in first 
year to $1.07 in fourth year; for terrazzo 
polishing machine operators (dry), from 88 
cents in first 3 months to $1.08 after 6 
months; (water polishing) 74 cents per hour 
in first 3 months and 90 cents thereafter; 
for the electrical trade, from 40 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate in first year to 75 per 
cent in fourth year. 

If, on April 1, 1949, the Cost-of-Living 
Index has increased 12 points or more, com- 
puting from April 1, 1948, all rates herein 
established shall be augmented by the per- 
centage of such increase as of April 1, 1949. 
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However, if the Cost-of-Living Index has not 
advanced 12 points within this period, the 
rates herein established shall continue in 
effect without variance until April 1, 1950. 


Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s service as asbestos insulation 
mechanics, marble, tile and terrazzo layers 
and terrazzo dry or water polishing machine 
operators. 


Elevator Construction 


This section of the agreement applies 
throughout the province, which is divided 
into 8 zones: the Montreal region, the Hull 
region and the Quebec region. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: all work between 
5 p.m. and 8 a.m. or on Saturdays, Sundays 
and specified legal holidays shall be remun- 
erated at double time. However, call backs 
on contract service on overtime except 
Sundays and legal holidays shall be paid for 
at time and one-half. For contract service 
requiring continuous service for 16 hours, 
men to work 8-hour shifts, 48-hour week with 
pay for 52 hours; work performed on Sunday 
shall be remunerated at double time. 


Minimum wage rates: in the Montreal 
region—mechanics $1.45 per hour, helpers 
$1.02; in the Hull region—mechanics $1.39, 
helpers 97 cents; in the Quebec region— 
mechanics $1.27, helpers 89 cents. 


Plumbers 


This section of the agreement applies to all 
pipe mechanics engaged in all work whether 
inside or outside the shop, and to all pipe 
installations (movable or immovable) within 
or outside a building, including the installa- 
tion, repair or renovation of any new or 
existing plumbing or heating system, and the 
assembling and erecting of furnaces, boilers 
and equipment in connection with same. 


Hours: for skilled workers 8 per day, 4 on 
Saturday, a 44-hour week. Overtime is pay- 
able at time and one-half until midnight and 
on Saturday afternoon, double time after 
midnight and on Sundays and 11 specified 
holidays. For employees working outside the 
city limits, the time needed ‘to travel from 
the city lmits to the job, and vice versa, 
shall be paid at single time, the cost. of such 
transportation to be paid by employer. 


Minimum wage rates: master plumber and 
master heating contractor working = as 
employee $1.75 per hour; journeyman in 
plumbing, heating and pipe work, pipe 
welder $1.40; junior mechanic $1; appren- 
tices from 55 cents per hour during first. year 
to 75 cents during fourth year. 


Maintenance men in the plumbing trade 
work a maximum of 48 hours per week, with 
overtime at time and one-half (except 
employees earning a minimum of $2,080 per 
annum). 

Minimum weekly wage rates for mainten- 
ance men: master plumbers, master heating 
contractors working as employees $55 per 
week; journeymen in plumbing, heating and 
pipe work $40; junior mechanics $28; appren- 
tices from $16 per week during first year to 
$24 during fourth year. Employers may 
deduct $3 per week per room and 35 cents 
per meal from the wages of an employee if 
he rooms and boards in the establishment. 


Hardwood floor laying, surfacing 
and finishing 


Employees of the hardwood floor industry 
are divided into 3 classes: layers; surfacers 
(hand or machine); finishers, waxers and 
cleaners. 


Hours: floor layers, 8 per day, 4 on Satur- 
day, a 44-hour week; surfacers, finishers, 
cleaners and waxers, 9 per day, 5 on Satur- 
day, a 50-hour week. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half the actual rate paid, double 
time after midnight. 


Minimum wage rates: layer (first class) 
$1.25 per hour; layer (second class) $1.15; 
surfacer, finisher, cleaner and waxer $1; 
apprentice layer from 60 cents per hour 
during first 6 months to $1 in fourth 6 
months; apprentice surfacer, finisher, cleaner 
and waxer from 50 cents in first 3 months 
to 90 cents in fourth 3 months. 


Vacation: one week with pay after 12 con- 
secutive months of service for the same 
employer. 


BUILDING TRADES, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 16, and 
gazetted June 26, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1946, p. 629, Aug., p. 1094; Feb., 
1947, p. 186, Nov., p. 1662; April, 1948, p. 334, 
July, p. 741, and previous issues) to May l, 
1949, 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local and Highway Transport 


Truck Drivers, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated June 16, 
gazetted June 26, and corrected in the issue 
of July 10, makes obligatory the terms of a 
new agreement between The Automotive 
Transport Association of the Province of 
Quebec, Inc. and The Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Union, Local 106, 
Montreal, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, A.F. of L. Agreement 
to be in effect from June 26, 1948, to March 
15, 1949, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


Territorial and industrial jurisdiction: 
The agreement applies to all professional 
employers, employers or artisans holding a 
permit from the Provincial’ Transportation 
and Communication Board and who have 
their place of business in the city of Mont- 
real or in any one of the cities and towns 
situated on the Island of Montreal including 
the city of Lachine, and east of the city of 
Lachine only. It does not extend to public 
truckers and their employees engaged in 
driving over a regular route between the 
City of Montreal and any point situated out- 
side the Island of Montreal and does not 
apply to any operations completing long 
distance transportation in making delivery or 
in picking up. 

Hours: 10 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 55- 
hour week. Overtime is payable at time and 
one-half for the first 6 hours of overtime, 
double time thereafter and for 10 hours’ work 
on Sundays and 6 specified statutory holidays, 
2 of which are paid holidays. HEmployees 
engaged in driving over an irregular route 
between the city of Montreal and any points 
outside the Island of Montreal shall be paid 
time and one-half after 10 hours. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: junior helpers 
starting at 45 cents per hour are paid 50: cents 
after 2 months; helpers (general) from 60 
cents to 65 cents after 6 months; warehouse- 
men, dockmen, checkers and chauffeurs from 
70 cents to 75 cents after 6 months; 
chauffeurs (semi-trailer truck) from 75 cents 
to 80 cents after 6 months. Every employee 
reporting for work shall, if no work is avail- 
able, be paid for 4 hours at regular rates. 
An employee in charge of 6 or more employees 
shall receive an additional 5 cents per hour. 


Vacation: 
year’s service. 


one week with pay after one 


Provisions for Employees Carrying Fire Arms 


This section of the agreement applies to 
employees carrying fire arms and engaged in 
transporting moneys, securities and valuables. 

Hours: 44 per week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of 44 hours per 
week and for work on 6 statutory paid holi- 
days, double time on Sundays. 


Minimum wage rates: assistant cashiers 
$1.10 per hour, messengers $1.05, chauffeurs 
95 cents, guards 85 cents. 


Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks with pay after 3 years’ 
service. If a designated holiday occurs 
during any employee’s vacation period, he 
shall be granted one additional day’s vaca- 
tion or pay in lieu thereof. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During June 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of June the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 142 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the 
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Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 73 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as speci- 
fied by the Minister of Labour”, and also 
specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein. contained shall be consid- 
ered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation in Alberta in 1948 


Higher benefits for disabled workers or their dependants, a 
reduction in the “waiting period”, and other changes have 
been made in the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Among other legislation adopted at the 1948 session of the 
Legislature were important amendments to the section of 
the Alberta Labour Act dealing with collective bargaining 


and labour disputes. 


One of the major Acts of the 1948 
session of the Alberta Legislature, which 
lasted from February 19 to March 31, was 
one to revise and consolidate the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, based on recommenda- 
tions of a special legislative committee 
appointed to review the Act in 1947. A 
Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
also enacted. The name of the Department 
of Trade and Industry was changed to the 
Department of Industries and Labour. By 
an amendment in the Labour Act, penalties 
were provided for employers and trade 
unions, and for their representatives, as well 
as for union members individually, for 
authorizing or calling or for participating in 
an illegal strike or lockout. Other Acts 
amended dealt with coal mines, mothers’ 
allowances, old age pensions, and billiard 
rooms and bowling alleys. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Recommendations of the special legisla- 
tive committee appointed to investigate the 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (L.G., 1948, p. 569) are embodied in a 
new Act passed at the 1948 session. It has 
become customary to review the Act every 
five years. 

The new Act provides higher benefits for 
disabled workmen or their dependants, 
reduces the “waiting period” from 14 to six 
days, increases the minimum weekly com- 
pensation for total disability from $12.50 
to $15, and raises the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation may be 
based from $2,000 to $2,500. The latter 
amendment was made by the Legislature in 
line with a minority recommendation. The 
majority of the special committee did not 
favour such an increase. 

The Legislature rejected a motion to raise 
the basis of compensation from 66% to 75 
per cent of earnings; to reduce the waiting 
period from six to three days; to increase 
the per diem allowance of injured workmen 
being treated away from home and out of 


hospital from $2.50 to $3.50; to raise the 
monthly allowance for orphans and children 
who subsequently become orphans from $15 
to $25; to make increased benefits applicable 
to all dependants now receiving pensions; 
and to establish and maintain a permanent 
research committee to study the occupa- 
tional hazard of diseases not now listed. 

Increased benefits apply only to accidents 
which take place after March 31, 1948. 
Changes in the scale of compensation are 
noted below. 

The allowance for burial expenses is 
raised from $125 to $175, and the additional 
payment of $100 for necessary pre-burial 
expenses which was formerly limited to a 
dependent widow is now provided for either 
surviving consort. The monthly pension to 
a dependent consort is to be $50 instead of 
$40, and to a child under 18 years $15 
rather than $12. The same payment is 
provided for a dependent invalid child 
irrespective of age, to continue as long as 
the Board feels the workman would have 


- supported the child. 


With respect to orphans under 18 or to 
children whose surviving parent is confined 
to a prison or institution, the Board was 
given discretionary powers to make addi- 
tional payments not exceeding $10 a month 
for each child. Additional payments may 
also be made because of illness to a widow 
up to $15 a month and to dependent 
children up to $10 a month for the dura- 
tion of the illness. 

For the first time the Act provides for 
payments to assist in continuing a child’s 
education. A child between 16 and 18 who 
is attending an academic, technical or voca- 
tional school and making satisfactory 
progress must be paid an additional $10 a 
month, and if his eighteenth birthday occurs 
during a school year the Board may extend 
this payment and the monthly benefit of 
$15 to the end of the school year. 

The maximum monthly payment to a 
parent or parents is raised from $35 to $50 
and to all dependants from $70 to $85. 
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A dependent widow who re-marries is to 
receive a lump sum of $600 instead of $480, 
and provision is made for resuming monthly 
payments of $50 after the lapse of one year 
if she is subsequently in need by reason of 
the death of her husband, his imprisonment 
or confinement to an institution. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Board is to 
have exclusive jurisdiction to hear and 
determine all questions arising under the 
Act, with or without notice to the persons 
interested. Previously, an exception to this 
stipulation was made in cases where the 
payment of compensation to the applicant 
or the amount of compensation was 
questioned. 

The Act states that compensation is to 
be paid where personal injury by accident 
“arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment” is caused to a workman. A new 
subsection provides that if one of these 
conditions exists, the other is presumed to 
exist, unless the contrary is shown. 

An important amendment similar to that 
made in British Columbia stipulates that 
where the disability lasts more than six 
days, instead of the present 14, the work- 
man may recover compensation from the 
date of disability. 

New sections give the Board wider scope 
in awarding compensation for permanent 
total and permanent partial disability. In 
either case, the Board may, as at present, 
take into account the average weekly earn- 
ings of workmen employed at similar work 
in the same occupation for the preceding 
eight-year period or may choose two other 
alternatives, the eight-year average weekly 
earnings of workmen in other industries to 
which the Act applies or the workman’s 
average weekly earnings during the previous 
12 months. 

Instead of $12.50 a week, the minimum 
compensation for total disability is now $15 
or, as before, average earnings:if less. 

A workman who is receiving compensa- 
tion and who suffers a further disability 
may not be paid compensation exceeding 
the maximum authorized by the Act esti- 
mated on the basis of 4 of $2,500 per annum. 
and where a lump sum has been given 
instead of periodic payments, the periodic 
payments are deemed to be still payable. 

The Board may from time to time require 
any person entitled to compensation to 
furnish information as to his disability, 
place of residence, etc., and pending receipt 
of such particulars may withhold further 
payments. 

A new proviso to the section setting a 
time-limit of 12 months for making a claim 
extends the time to three years and permits 
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the Board to pay compensation if the work- 
man has notified his employer of the acci- 
dent as soon as practicable, it was noted on 
the employer’s records, and, in the Board’s 
opinion, the claim is a just one and ought 
to be allowed. In the case of silicosis the 
time-limit for filing a claim is not to apply. 

The time-limit of 12 months for claiming 
compensation is not to run against persons 
residing in territories with which trading 
has been suspended under regulations 
respecting trading with the enemy for the 
time of such suspension. The capital value 
of such pensions is to be computed from 
the date of the workman’s death but the 
pension will become payable only from the 
date when trading is resumed. Moneys that 
would otherwise have been payable to the 
dependants are to be paid into the 
Accident Fund. 

As regards silicosis, a workman is not 
entitled to compensation, medical aid or 
payment of burial expenses unless, in the 
Board’s opinion, he has been exposed to 
silica dust for at least three years, rather 
than five years, as in the 1943 Act, but this 
provision is not to prevent the Board from 
allowing any claim due to silicosis which it 
considers is entirely due to employment in 
Alberta. As regards any claim due to 
silicosis where the disablement arose before 
March 31, 1948, the 1943 Act is deemed to 
have included a provision from March 30, 
1943, permitting the Board to allow any 
claim which it feels in justice should be 
allowed. ; 

The Board is authorized to pay for the 
replacement and repair of eye-glasses, 
artificial eyes or limbs or hearing aids as 
well as dentures which are broken in an 
accident in which the wearer received 
personal injury. 

Payment by the Board of an account for 
medical services is not to be considered a 
claim by the workman or acceptance of a 
claim by the Board. In order to be recog- 
nized by the Board and recoverable, an 
account for medical aid must be filed with 
the Board within three months from the 
termination of the treatment. Previously, 
the account had to be filed within three 
months of discharge by the physician or of 
the date on which the workman returned to 
work, whichever period was the shorter. 

As before, a workman’s right to com- 
pensation or periodical payments is to be 
suspended if he fails to appear for a medical 
examination at an appointed time, and it is 
now stipulated that the condition found 
upon such examination is to be deemed, 
unless the Board directs otherwise, to have 
been his condition at the date for which 
the examination was called. 


The new section substituted for that 
authorizing the Board to reduce, suspend 
or terminate compensation when it is satis- 
fied that a workman’s recovery is prevented 
or retarded by his own misconduct permits 
compensation to be reduced or suspended if 
the workman “persists in unsanitary or 
injurious practices which tend to imperil or 
retard his recovery or refuses to submit to 
such medical or surgical treatment as in the 
opinion of the Board, based upon inde- 
pendent expert medical or surgical advice, 
is reasonably essential to promote his 
recovery”. 

Records of first aid treatment required to 
be kept by the employer are to be open to 
inspection by an injured workman or his 
representative as well as to the Board or a 
member or representative of the Board. 

The section was omitted which allowed 
the Board to reduce compensation payable 
to a workman if it was satisfied that his 
earning capacity was increased by reason 
of re-training and rehabilitation measures 
taken by the Board. 

Provision is made for the setting up of 
a reserve for the payment of expenses in- 
curred by the Board in re-training and 
rehabilitation. Any amount over $100,000 in 
the special reserve for enhanced disabilities 
due to previous injury is to be transferred 
at the end of each year to the rehabilita- 
tion reserve, and the Board may provide 
funds out of the rehabilitation reserve if at 
any time there is insufficient money in the 
special reserve to cover the cost of second- 
accident claims. Moneys accruing from 
certain deductions and payments for 
medical aid which by the 1943 Act were 
transferred to the Accident Fund are from 
March 31, 1948, to be placed in the reha- 
bilitation reserve. 

A change in wording makes more inclu- 
sive the Board’s powers of inspection. It 
may now determine the requirements and 
make regulations for safe working condi- 
tions, including proper sanitation and venti- 
lation, and may enter an _ employer’s 
premises to ascertain whether working con- 
ditions are safe. Previously, the Board was 
empowered to require the provision of 
proper sanitation only. 

Leave must be obtained from the Board 
to begin to operate any mine, plant or 
establishment in which power-driven 
machinery is used, or, as before, to resume 
operations after more than seven months. 

The section declaring that an employer 
must be subject to a levy of half the 
amount of compensation when an accident 
is due “entirely” to his failure to comply 
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with the Board’s directions or the regula- 
tions was re-worded to read “entirely or 
mainly”’. 

A slight change in the section dealing 
with reporting of accidents requires an 
employer to notify the Board when he has 
knowledge or notice of an accident or of 
the allegation of the happening of an acci- 
dent. If he fails to report, the Board may 
investigate and charge the costs against the 
employer. Such amounts may be made part 
of the employer’s assessment and the Board 
is to have the same powers of collection as 
with unpaid assessments. 

Casual workers employed otherwise than 
for the purposes of the employer’s business 
may now be brought within the Act on the 
application of a majority of the employees 
with the employer’s consent. As before, 
farm and ranch workers may only be 
admitted on application with the employer’s 
consent, and outworkers and _ persons 
employed in an industry of an itinerant 
nature are outside the Act. 

In industries where assessments are based 
on the employer’s production, members of 
the employer’s family are not to be con- 
sidered workmen unless they are in the 
bona fide regular full-time employment of 
the employer, and average earnings on 
which compensation may be based are fixed 
at the weekly equivalent of $1,200 a year. 

Provision was also made for municipal 
councillors to be classified as workmen 
under the Act with the Board’s approval 
while actually engaged in the business of 
the district. The Bill as introduced fixed 
$1,800 as earnings of councillors but the 
amount was dropped. The Board’s approval 
of an application to become a workman 
under the Act may be revoked and notice 
of revocation must be sent to the employer. 

Any over-payment of compensation may 
be recovered as a debt due the Board and 
may be offset against any compensation that 
may become payable to the workman. 

The Board must repay to the workman 
the costs of an action taken at its direc- 
tion, but, unless the Board directs that an 
appeal be taken, it is not required to bear 
the costs of an appeal. 

In cases where a workman entitled to 
compensation has a cause of action against 
a third person, the Board may accept pay- 
ment of its claim against such person and 
release him from liability. If more is paid 
than is sufficient to pay the cost of the 
accident, the Board may retain the surplus 
as part of the Accident Fund or pay it to 
the workman or his dependants but only 
where the workman releases the Board from 
any further claim in respect of the accident. 
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The Act permits compensation to be paid 
to a workman whose residence or usual place 
of employment is in Alberta for an injury 
occurring in a place where there is no State 
system of compensation while employed by 
an employer whose business is in Alberta 
if the employment out of the Province has 
lasted less than a year. To this section 
was added a proviso authorizing the Board 
on application of the employer to extend 
the 12-months period from time to time. 

Pension payments suspended under the 
War. Measures Act are to be paid into the 
Accident Fund and the Board in its discre- 
tion may pay all or part of accumulated 
pensions to dependants other than enemy 
aliens. 

Omitted from the Act is the section which 
authorized the payment of compensation on 
a lesser scale than provided in the Act to 
persons residing outside Canada if, in the 
Board’s opinion, they could be maintained 
on such smaller sum in a like degree of 
comfort as dependants of the same class in 
Canada. Moneys accumulated under this 
section which were previously used to in- 
crease payments to widows because of their 
own illness or that of their children will now 
be transferred to the Accident Fund, the 
widows being provided for, as noted above. 

As regards assessments, publication in the 
Alberta Gazette of a statement of percent- 
ages and rates fixed by the Board and of 
the industries to which they respectively 
apply is deemed to be an assessment upon 
and notice to each employer. Assessments 
are to be deemed to be due as of January 1 
of the year in which they are made, pro- 
vided that the Board may direct payment 
at such times as it sees fit. The payroll or 
production estimated by the employer or by 
the Board is to be deemed the actual pay- 
roll or production of the employer unless 
satisfactory evidence of the actual payroll 
or production is submitted. When an in- 
dustry is brought within the Act, the 
employer must pay the appropriate assess- 
ment for the balance of the current year or 
otherwise as the Board may require. Pay- 
ment of the full amount of every assess- 
ment, with or without notice from the 
Board, is required. 

Penalties provided for an employer who 
continues to employ workmen after being 
ordered by the Board to desist because of 
default in furnishing security for assessments 
are changed from a minimum of five dollars 
a day and a maximum equal to the debt 
of the employer to the Board to a minimum 
of five dollars and a maximum of $100 a 
day for each day that the default continues. 
The maximum imprisonment in default of 
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payment is changed from three to six 
months. 

Agencies or departments of the Dominion 
or Provincial Government are now included 
among those entitled to get information 
from an officer or member of the Board 
when authorized by the Board. 

The time-limit of 10 days after beginning 
operations within which a person engaged 
in lumbering, logging, saw-milling, etc. must 
apply to the Board for a declaration that 
his operations. are outside the scope of the 
Act may not be extended if the operations 
are carried on by two or more persons in 
partnership. 

Another change provides that workmen of 
contractors and of sub-contractors are to 
be deemed workmen of the principal to 
the contract as well as of the principal 
contractor. 

Another amendment was designed to 
avoid the expense of two seizures where a 
distress warrant of the Board is placed in 
the sheriff’s hands and the goods of the 
debtor are seized at the instance of another 
creditor. 

A recommendation of the special com- 
mittee was carried out by the enactment 
of a Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
similar to those previously enacted in Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan 
and to the New Brunswick Act passed in 
1948. 

The Act provides that where compensa- 
tion for an accident to a blind workman 
exceeds $50, the Board, or the employer 
if he is individually lable, is to be reim- 
bursed from the General Revenue Fund of 
the Province for all costs of compensation 
in excess of $50. 

The Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind or other organization recognized for 
the purpose by the Government is to deter- 
mine the nature of the work and the proper 
placement of the workman. Officers of the 
Institute are to have access at all times to 
a blind workman’s place of employment, 
provided the person in charge consents. 

In making an award to a blind workman 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the Board may have regard to previous 
awards to the workman under that Act. 

The Board may fix the assessment to be 
levied on an employer of a blind workman 
at such amount as it deems fair, having 
regard to the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Collective Bargaining 
and Labour Disputes 


Important amendments in Part V of the 
Alberta Labour Act which deals with Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration provide penalties 
for “illegal” strikes and lockouts, that is, 


work stoppages in which the conciliation, 
arbitration and supervised strike-vote pro- 
cedure required by the Act has not been 
complied with. The Minister may refer the 
question of the legality of a strike or lock- 
out to a Supreme Court judge for adjudica- 
tion. The penalties which are provided for 
employers or employers’ organizations, 
officers or representatives of trade unions, 
and for union members individually are not 
to apply to any dispute which arose before 
the passing of the Act. 

Other provisions provide for the payment 
of wages to workers who are dismissed 
illegally; prohibit attempts to solicit 
employees to join a union, without the 
employer’s consent, while employees are on 
duty; and enable the Dominion Govern- 
ment to administer its own legislation or 
provincial legislation in case of a dispute in 
coal-mining or meat-packing. 

A clause which required officers or repre- 
sentatives of trade unions and employees’ 
organizations to be Canadian citizens was 
deleted by the Legislature. 

“A bargaining agent” may now be only a 
trade union or organization of employees, 
and not an individual. The words “elected 
or appointed’ representatives of the 
employees” were struck out. 

A provision added by the Legislature 
stipulates that an employee’s status is not 
affected by the occurrence of a strike or 
lockout if conciliation and 
provisions have been complied with. 

An employee entitled to vote at a ballot 
taken to elect a bargaining agent or on the 
acceptance or rejection of an arbitration 
board’s decision must, as before, have been 
a member of the trade union for at least 
three months and must have been engaged 
in his class of employment in the industry 
for at least three months. Previously, he 
must have been in the service of the 
employer for three months. 

The Act, as amended, now permits either 
the bargaining agent or an employer or 
employers’ organization to give notice 
requiring the other to begin collective 
bargaining, and the provision requiring 
three clear days’ notice to be given applies 
equally to employers and _ employees. 
Previously, the Act merely required the 
bargaining agent to serve notice on the 
employer. 

Either party to a collective agreement 
may require the other to commence 
collective bargaining within two months 
before an agreement expires. Refusal or 
failure by either side to bargain collectively 
or failure to cause representatives to bargain 
constitutes a separate offence for each day 
or part of a day that the offence continues. 
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arbitration’ 


Formerly, it was declared an offence for the 
employer to refuse to bargain. It is also 
made an offence for unions, bargaining 
agents or employees’ organizations as well 
as for employers to refuse to execute a 
collective agreement after the terms have 
been agreed upon. 

Collective agreements are binding on the 
employer and on the bargaining agent and 
on every employee in the unit of employees 
for which the bargaining agent has been 
certified, but no employee is required to 
sign an agreement. Each party to an 
agreement must file one copy with the 
Minister. 

A section forbidding trade unions or 
employees’ organizations or their representa- 
tives to solicit union membership on the 
employer’s premises and without his con- 
sent “during working hours” was changed, in 
passage to “while the employees are on 
duty’. 

Where an employer is found guilty of 
dismissing a worker contrary to the Act, the 
judge, in addition to any other penalty, 
may order him to pay the worker the wages 
lost up to the date of the employer’s con- 
viction. The Legislature added the pro- 
vision that such an order is not to prejudice 
any right of action by the worker. 

The Act now prohibits a union, employees’ 
organization, or officer or representative of 
either from authorizing or calling a strike 
until a vote has been taken. A change 
made by the Legislature imposes the same 
penalties on employers for illegal lockouts 
as were laid down in the Bill as introduced 
for illegal strikes. Officers, agents or repre- 
sentatives of employers or employers’ organ- 
izations, and. officers or representatives of 
unions or employees’ organizations are now 
subject to a maximum penalty of $50 a day 
for authorizing or calling an illegal lockout 
or strike. 

Where a judge has declared a strike 
illegal, any collective agreement and author- 
ization for the check-off of union dues are 
void, but upon the termination of the strike 
the Minister may by order reinstate the 
agreement or check-off. 

For an illegal strike, a union or employees’ 
organization is liable on summary convic- 
tion to a maximum daily penalty of one 
dollar for each member on strike. In default 
of payment, upon return to work of the 
employees, the employer is required to con- 
tinue the check-off and to pay the money 
collected to the magistrate who made the 
conviction until the fine is paid, after which 
the employer may deduct union dues in 
accordance with a new collective agreement 
or assignment made subsequent to the 
strike. For an illegal lockout, the employer 
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incurs a maximum daily penalty of one 
dollar for each employee locked out. The 
fines begin three days after the judge’s 
decision is handed down. Penalties apply 
only to the members of the local union 
participating and not to any other local or 
branch of the trade union whose members 
have not participated in the strike. 

The fee charged by a union for a 
temporary union card must not exceed 
monthly union dues. 

A new section prohibits any person, firm, 
corporation or association from carrying on 
an employment agency or from collecting 
fees from persons seeking employment. 
This prohibition formerly was contained in 
the Employment Offices Act, 1937, which is 
now repealed. 

The provision made in 1947 for dealing 
with disputes in coal-mining is now made 
applicable to meat-packing. This enables 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
suspend the operation of Part V in so far 
as it relates to coal-mining and meat- 
packing disputes and authorizes the applica- 
tion to such disputes of the Dominion 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act or of 
any Dominion Act which may be _ sub- 
stituted for it. 

A new section enables the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Dominion which would make 
Dominion legislation applicable to coal- 
mining and meat-packing disputes and 
which would permit Dominion officials to 
administer any provincial legislation or 
Dominion legislation if made applicable to 
the dispute. 


Coal Mines 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1945, was 
revised and a number of changes made. 
The definition of “mine” was amended to 
include strip pit mining and the Govern- 


ment was empowered to issue regulations 


prescribing safety precautions to be 
observed in such operations, providing for 
qualifications and certification of workers, 
and governing other matters relating to 
strip pit mining. In the case of strip pit 
operations, surveys may be made and plans 
certified by an Alberta land surveyor or a 
Dominion land surveyor as well as by an 
Alberta mine surveyor. 

It is now stipulated that “workman” 
which means any person employed below 
ground who is not a mine official, fan man, 
cager or onsetter, stableman or pumpman 
is so defined for the purposes of the sections 
which fix maximum hours underground. 

A manager at a mine is forbidden to act 
as agent at any other mine. Where a mine 
is small, the manager or overman is per- 
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mitted to act as an examiner unless the 
circumstances are such that he cannot 
discharge both duties properly. An over- 
man has the same responsibility and is 
subject to the same liabilities as the 
manager for orders issued by him without 
the manager’s consent. 

An Electrical Inspector must hold a 
certificate of competency as a mine elec- 
trician, rather than an electrical certificate, 
as formerly. Immediately after each inspec- 
tion, the District Inspector or Electrical 
Inspector must mail a copy of his report 
to the Chief Inspector as well as post a 
copy at or near the mine. 

An inspector is now empowered to inspect 
the generation, transformation, distribution 
or use of electrical energy in a mine and 
also the disposition of water from a mine, 
mine wash-house or other mine building. 
Where water from a mine, mine wash-house 
or other building is, in the Chief Inspector’s 
opinion, likely to cause damage to person 
or property or to constitute a source of 
danger, he may order the owner, agent or 
manager to dispose of it. If the owner, 
agent or manager objects, he must com- 
municate with the Chief Inspector within 
48 hours and thereupon the dispute is to be 
settled by arbitration, and pending decision 
the order must be suspended. Refusal or 
neglect to comply with an order of the 
Chief Inspector or with the decision of an 
arbitration board is declared an offence 
against the Act. . 

Where the inspector finds a dangerous 
condition in a mine and the owner, agent or 
manager objects to remedying it, the matter 
is to be submitted to arbitration only where 
the owner, agent or manager and the Chief 
Inspector fail to agree on a settlement. 

In any case where the Act requires a 
matter to be settled by arbitration, one 
member of an arbitration board must be 
appointed by the Chief Inspector, one by 
the owner, agent or manager, and a third 
who is to be chairman appointed by the 
other two. If either party fails to appoint 
an arbitrator or if the two arbitrators fail 
to agree on a third, a District Court Judge 
may appoint an arbitrator. The Chief 
Inspector must refer a dispute to the Board. 
The chaiman is to fix a time and place of 
sitting and give five days’ notice to the 
parties. The Board is given power to award 
costs and its decision is final and binding 
on the parties. 

As regards certification, a candidate for a 
third-class certificate of competency must 
first be the holder of a miner’s certificate. 

When repair work is being done by elec- 
triclans, mechanics, etc., in a mine which is 
not in normal operation, they must be 


accompanied by an experienced miner hold- 
ing a miner’s certificate, or, as before, by a 
holder of a first, second or third-class 
certificate. 

Where electricity is used exceeding in the 
aggregate 15 kilowatts a mine electrician 
must be appointed. If a mine uses a total 
of 15 or more kilowatts, a person is not 
qualified to act as mine electrician unless he 
holds a certificate of competency as such or 
a provisional certificate granted by the Chief 
Inspector for such time and under such con- 
ditions as he may prescribe. The Chief 
Inspector may cancel a provisional certifi- 
cate and require the owner, agent or 
manager to appoint a properly qualified 
electrician. The Act formerly limited the 
granting of provisional certificates to mines 
using electrical energy not exceeding 30 
kilowatts. 

The consent of the district examiner is 
required to stop any fan or auxiliary device 
used for ventilation of any advancing place. 
In other cases, no fan may be stopped with- 
out the manager’s consent. 

First-aid equipment, including blankets, 
must be kept in a sanitary condition in a 
damp-proof container. An exception is made 
to the requirement that two beds be kept 
for use of injured persons at a mine if there 
is a suitable ambulance available for ser- 
vice at all times, and, as formerly, where 
there is a hospital within two miles or where 
written exemption is granted by the Chief 
Inspector. : 

For the purposes of inspection, a locked 
flame safety lamp or “other approved gas 
testing device” may be used, but the exam- 
iner must not use or carry an open flame 
lamp. 

No person may entrain on or detrain 
from a man-trip while it is in motion. 
Travelling in a moving conveyer either at 
the face or on a roadway is forbidden except 
with the written consent of the District 


Inspector and subject to such conditions as. 


he may prescribe. No cars may be coupled 
or uncoupled while in motion. 


Employment 
of Children 


The Billiard Rooms and Bowling Alleys 
Act reproduces, with some changes, an 
earlier Billiard Room Act which is now 
repealed. The administration of the Act 
has been transferred from the Department 
of the Attorney-General to the Department 
of Industries and Labour. 

The Act requires the proprietors of 
billiard rooms and bowling alleys to be 
licensed. 


As before, no person under 18 may be 
employed in a billiard room. With respect 
to bowling alleys, the minimum age is also 
18, but the exception made during the war 
has been continued, thereby permitting per- 
sons between 16 and 18 to set up pins, but 
only with the written consent of parent or 
guardian. The Act now prohibits such 
employment after 9 p.m. 

Frequenting a bowling alley or billiard 
room, unless accompanied by parent or 
guardian, is prohibited up to the age of 18, 
but a person under 18 may bowl in bowling 
alleys under supervision, as a member of a 
school team or of a young people’s organiza- 
tion or athletic club. For a violation of 
these provisions, a fine may be imposed of 
$50 for a first offence and of $100 for a 
second or subsequent offence. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


A new section added to the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act enables the Government to 
enter into a reciprocal agreement with 
another province whereby each Province will 
pay on behalf of the other an allowance to 
a woman who, with the written consent of 
the municipality liable or of the superin- 
tendent, has transferred her permanent 
residence from Alberta to the other prov- 
ince or from the other province to Alberta. 
When such an agreement has been made, a 
woman moving to the other province with 
the consent of the municipality or super- 
intendent may continue to be paid the 
allowance she was receiving or was entitled 
to receive in Alberta. 


Pensions 


An Act to amend the Old Age Pensions 
Act ratifies a new agreement made on 
September 6, 1947, between the Province 
and the Dominion for the payment of 
pensions. Under the new agreement the 
maximum pension payable by the Province 
is increased from $300 to $360 a year. 

By an amendment in the Old Age 
Pensions (Supplementary Allowances) Act 
the supplementary allowance to old age or 
blind pensioners is raised from $5 to $7 a 
month. 

The Municipal Districts’ Office Employees’ 
Superannuation Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a fund to provide superannua- 
tion allowances for office-workers in the 
employ of a municipal district or of the 
Alberta Association of Municipal Districts. 

The Retirement Pension Act, 1948, pro- 
vides for the establishment of voluntary 
retirement pensions for any class of 
employees. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to appoint an administrator to 
administer the Retirement Pension Fund. 

The administrator may give information 
and advice regarding pension plans, and, 
if he approves such plans, set up and 
administer them, receive employers’ contri- 
butions and employees’ deductions, and pay 
pensions. 

The administrator may enter into a con- 
tract with an employer whereby he may 
administer the employer’s pension plan. He 
may not enter into such a contract unless 
deductions from employees’ salaries do not 
exceed five per cent, employers’ contribu- 
tions are at least equal to deductions from 
employees, and the amount of the annual 
retirement pension does not exceed an 
amount actuarially equivalent to a single- 
life pension beginning at 65 years of two 
per cent of the average salary for the five- 
year period of service during which the 
worker received the highest salary. 

A worker who leaves his employer is 
entitled to withdraw his contributions with 
interest or to leave the sum on deposit 
wtih the administrator. In the latter case, 
the amount may be added to any subse- 
quent contribution under the pension plan 
of any other employer, or in the event of 
his death may be paid to his beneficiary. 

A minimum of two per cent interest on 
all deposits in the Fund is guaranteed by 
the Province. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make contributions to the Retirement 
Pension Fund to be deposited to the credit 
of the pension plan applicable to any desig- 
nated employees or class of employees or to 
the employees of any designated employer 
or class of employers. 


Miscellaneous 


An Act to amend the Department of 
Trade and Industry Act changes the name 
of this Department to the Department of 
Industries and Labour. 
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An amendment in the School Attendance 
Act adds “Superintendent of Schools” to the 
list of officials who, on written application 
of parent or guardian, may exempt a child 
from attending school for six weeks in a 
school term. 

An Act to amend the Mechanics’ Lien 
Act enables the holder of a registered lien 
to register notice of change of address for 
service with the registrar of the land titles 
office. 

An amendment broadens the scope of the 
Woodmen’s Lien Act by making it applic- 
able to all persons employed in any capacity 
in lumbering or timber operations or in or 
about any timber limit or mill where 
lumber of any description is processed. 

The Credit Union Act was modified 
slightly to empower the Minister of Indus- 
tries and Labour to cancel the incorporation 
of a credit union which is being mismanaged, 
or operated on an unsound basis. Upon 
receiving the report of the Supervisor after 
a general meeting of the members, the 
Minister may direct that the affairs of the 
credit union be wound-up and may appoint 
the Supervisor as the liquidator. 

A new section in the Coroners Act 
provides that where death may have been 
caused by an explosion or accident at a 
coal mine, the coroner, before holding an 
inquest, must notify the Chief Inspector of 
Mines and the Inspector may attend and 
examine witnesses in accordance with the 
provisions of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, and in any such case at least three 
members of the jury must be mine workers. 

An amendment in the Edmonton Charter 
enables the City Council to establish a 
rotation system of closing of garages and 
gasoline service stations whereby one or 
more of such places may be open during 
the hours fixed as closing hours. A new 
section enables the Council to pass early- 
closing by-laws applicable to barber shops 
or beauty parlours either together or 
Separately as a special class of shops. 


Recent Regulations Under 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Women in Alberta are now permitted to work between 12 


midnight and 1.30 a.m. if free transportation is provided, and garage 


mechanics and service station employees at Banff National Park may 


work 10 hours a day and 60 hours a week during the summer season. 


New regulations govern workers in strip pit mines. 


In British 


Columbia, persons employed on two Government road-building pro- 


jects are permitted to work longer hours. The period of apprentice- 


ship for electrical workers in Manitoba is reduced from five to four 


years. In Saskatchewan, new regulations have been issued under the 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 1948, and the eight and 44-hour limits 
set by the Hours of Work Act are now to apply to workers in poultry- 


processing plants in which egg-drying equipment has been installed. 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


In the Louisburg and Bras d’Or Lakes 
pilotage districts in Nova Scotia new by- 
laws of May 26 and June 22, gazetted 
June 9 and July 14, respectiyely (P.C. 2373 
and 2780), increase the pre-war pilotage 
rates. In the Bras d’Or Lakes district, and 
in the Louisburg district from June 1 to 
November 29, the rates are now 30 per cent 
higher. In the latter district during the 
winter season, from November 30 to May 
31, rates have been increased 56 per cent. 
Movage dues in the Bras d’Or Lakes dis- 
trict have also been raised 30 per cent. 

By an amendment in the by-laws for the 
Quebec district made on May 26, gazetted 
June 9, a pilot who is detained on board 
a vessel beyond an hour for any reason 
other than an accident for which, he is 
responsible, or, as by an earlier amendment 
(L.G., 1947, p. 696), on account of the 
weather, or cancellation of a request for a 
pilot, must be paid $2 for each additional 
hour but not more than $15 for each 24 
hours. The pilot must also be notified of 
his duties and the location of the vessel 
by the Master or Agent at least three 
hours before he is required on board. 

An amendment in a by-law of the Saint 
John district of May 20, gazetted June 9 
(P.C. 2288) increases from $38 to $42.50 the 
maximum yearly pension a licensed pilot 
may receive in any year after five years’ 
service. The maximum amount payable is 
raised from $1,155 to $1,275. 

A new provision in the by-law stipulates 
that a pilot’s widow is not entitled to a 
pension unless she was his wife at the time 
of his retirement. 


New Regulations relating to the examina- 
tion of Masters and Mates of home trade, 
inland and minor waters vessels and of 
Masters and Mates in the mercantile marine 
for foreign-going certificates of competency 
were made on April 8 and 13, respectively, 
gazetted June 9 (P.C. 1511 and P.C. 1570). 
The earlier Regulations are now rescinded. 
(L.G., 1936, p. 1134). 


Old Age Pensions Act 


Revised regulations under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Canada) were approved by 
Order in Council (P.C. 1860) of April 29, 
and gazetted June 18. The new Regula- 
tions are substantially the same as the 
earlier Regulations of May 15, 1947 (L.G., 
1947, p. 1497), which are now rescinded. 

As a result of a 1947 amendment to the 
Act reducing from 40 to 21 years the age 
at which a pension may be granted to a 
blind pensioner, a blind applicant must have 
reached 20 years and six months instead of 
39 years and six months, as previously. 

With respect to residence qualifications, 
sections are now deleted which set out the 
number of days of actual residence required 
in order to be deemed a resident of Canada 
for the twenty years immediately preceding 
the date of pension. It is now provided 
that during the 20-year period an applicant 
may be absent from Canada 60 days in a 
year without affecting his eligibility for a 
pension. Formerly, 30 days’ temporary 
absence in a year was counted as residence 
provided the applicant had lived in Canada 
for six months of such year. 

These Dominion Regulations have been _ 
adopted as regulations under the British 
Columbia Act by an Order in Council 
gazetted on June 3. 
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PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Coal Mines 
Regulations Act 


As a result of a 1948 amendment to the 
Act, regulations were made on July 8, 
gazetted July 15 (O.C. 772), governing 
workers in strip pit mines. “Strip mine” is 
defined in the Regulations as any mine 
from which coal is extracted by the 
removal of the overlying strata by means 
of power shovels or other excavating 
methods. 

The new Regulations deal with safety 
precautions, including the care and use of 
explosives, and qualifications of managers, 
foremen and blasters for certificates of 
competency. 

Other precautionary measures include 
rules for the safety of operators of shovels, 
draglines, tractors and loading shovels and 
of truck drivers, the daily inspection of all 
stripping and loading equipment, a signed 
record of each inspection, and the fencing 
on all dangerous sides of an abandoned pit. 

Every mine must be in charge of a 
manager holding a strip mine manager’s 
certificate who may, depending on the size 
of the mine, also act as foreman or blaster. 
The owner or agent of a mine may himself 
act as manager. No person may, however, 
act aS manager of more than one mine at 
the same time except where an owner has 
two or more mines in the same area, but 
in such case the Chief Inspector may 
require the appointment of separate 
managers. 

The working of every mine must be 
supervised by a foreman holding a man- 
ager’s or foreman’s certificate. As a safety 
precaution, the foreman is required to 
inspect the mine at least once during each 
shift and post a copy of his report in a 
conspicuous place. He must also see that 
portable fences or barricades are placed 
around dangerous workings and that no 
person enters without his permission. 

The owner, agent or manager is required 
to appoint, in writing, one or more blasters, 
holding a manager’s, foreman’s or blaster’s 
certificate, to supervise the care and use 
of explosives. All shots must be fired 
electrically. 

To qualify for a manager’s certificate, a 
candidate must be 25 with two years’ 
experience in strip mining; or he must hold 
a diploma or degree in scientific and mining 
training and have, in addition, one year’s 
experience in a strip mine; or he must 
have obtained, on examination, a first-class 
manager’s certificate. 
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A foreman’s certificate will be granted 
after an oral examination to a person of 23 
with one year’s experience in strip mining. 

The qualifications for a blaster’s certificate 
issued after an oral examination, include a 
minimum age of 21, a sufficient knowledge 
of English to read and give warnings and 
directions and six months’ experience in 
blasting under supervision. 

A certificate may be granted without 
examination to a person engaged in any 
of these occupations for six months before 
the issue of these Regulations. 

Provision is also made for the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Examiners and fees are 
set for examinations and certificates. 


Alberta Labour Act 
Hours of Work 


Women in towns and cities of more than 
2,000 population are permitted by a new 
Order (No. 9) of the Board of Industrial 
Relations, made on May 27 and gazetted 
June 15, to begin or end work between 12 
midnight and 1.30 am., provided the 
employer furnishes free transportation for 
such employees to and from work. If 
transportation is not provided, however, no 
woman may be employed between 12 mid- 
night and 6 a.m. Time spent waiting on 
the premises for transportation is to be 
deemed working hours. An earlier Order 
(No. 38, L.G., 1946, p. 1103), which is now 
rescinded, prohibited the employment of all 
women in the Province governed by the 
Act between 12.30 am. and 6 am. As 
before, the Order does not apply to women 
employed in hospitals and nursing homes 
other than office workers or to telephone 
operators. 

Another Order (No. 10) of the same date 
extends from April 1 to October 31, 1948, 
the exemption from the hours provisions of 
the Act of elevator repair crews of the 
United Grain Growers Limited, the Alberta 
Wheat Pool and the Northwest Line 
Elevators’ Association. 

Garage mechanics and service station 
employees at Banff National Park are 
permitted, by a new Order (No. 11) of 
June 21, gazetted July 15 (O.C. 741), to 
work 10 hours in a day and 60 in a week 
between May 15 and September 30 of any 
year. 

The maximum hours permitted by the 
Act are eight and 48 but, with the permis- 
sion of the Board, exemptions may be made 
for seasonal work. Overtime at the rate 
of time and one-half must be paid for all 
hours in excess of nine in a day and/or 
48 in a week. 


Alberta 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 


By an Order of June 25, gazetted June 30, 
the industry of “commercial aeroplane 
transportation where such is the employer’s 
main industry” as listed in Schedule I of 
the Act is changed to “aeroplane trans- 
portation” and the “maintenance and oper- 
ation of aeroplanes for hire” which includes 
flying clubs and schools. 


British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act 


The working hours of persons employed 
on Government construction projects on the 
Hope-Princeton Highway and the Keremeos- 
Kaleden Highway have been extended to 
nine a day and 48 a week from June 10 
to November 15, 1948, by a Regulation 
(No. 32D) made by the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations on June 4, gazetted June 10. 

The maximum hours permitted by the 
Act are eight and 44 but, with the permis- 
sion of the Board, temporary exceptions 
have been made in the case of other road- 
building projects where there was excep- 
tional pressure of work (L.G., 1947, p. 1024). 


British Columbia 
Male Minimum Wage Act 


Persons operating light plants in logging 
camps have been added to the group of 
workers (Order 1, L.G., 1947, p. 198), 
excepted from the provision requiring time 
and one-half the regular rate of pay for 
hours worked in excess of eight in a day 
and 44 in a week. This addition was made 
by Order 1D of June 4, gazetted and effec- 
tive June 10. 


Manitoba 
Apprenticeship Act 


Electricians 


The period of apprenticeship in the 
electrical, electric motor winding and repair- 
ing trades has been reduced from five to 
four years and changes have been made in 
the proportionate rates payable in relation 
to journeymen. . 

As before (L.G., 1945, p. 769), the rates 
begin at 25 per cent of the journeymen’s 
rates for the first six months, increasing 5 
per cent each half-year until the rate is 40 
per cent for the fourth half-year. There- 
after, the proportion rises by 10 per cent 
for the fifth, sixth and seventh half-years 
until, by an increase of 15 per cent, the 
rate at the end of four years is the same 
as at the end of the previous five-year 
period—85 per cent of the mechanic’s rate. 

This amendment was effected by a Regu- 
lation of June 25, gazetted July 3 (24/48). 


Plumbers and Steamfitters 


By an amendment of July 6, gazetted 
July 10 (26/48), to the rules governing 
apprentices in plumbing and steamfitting 
(L.G., 1945, p. 768), persons who have been 
working in these trades for five years or 
more may, on the recommendation of the 
Trade Advisory Committee, be granted a 
certificate of qualification, the fee for which 
is $1. 

No certificate, however, will be issued 
without examination after six months from 
the date of this Regulation. Applicants 
must pay an examination fee of $1. The 
normal apprenticeship term is five years. 


Manitoba 
Vacations with Pay Act 


Regulations governing the use by 
employers of vacation pay stamps and 
books for construction workers in Greater 
Winnipeg were filed on July 9 and gazetted 
July 10 (27/48). An amendment to the 
Act in 1948 provided for vacation pay 
credits for construction workers in Greater 
Winnipeg equivalent to two per cent of 
the wages earned in each regular pay 
period. 

The Regulations require the employer to 
purchase vacation stamp books from the 
Department of Labour at 25 cents each. 
Before issuing a book, the employer must 
enter on the inside front cover the date 
of issue and the name and address of the 
employee, and see that he signs his name 
in the proper place. 

Records showing the serial number of 
each stamp book, the date of issue and the 
name and address of the worker must be 
kept by every employer on forms furnished 
by the Department. The serial number of 
each book must be impressed across each 
stamp as it is affixed. 

In the case of the death of an employee 
before all stamps in a vacation pay book 
have been redeemed, the Minister may, 
upon receipt of satisfactory proof of death, 
and of the ownership of the book, pay to 
the authorized legal representative of the 
deceased the cash value of the remaining 
stamps. 


Saskatchewan 
Apprenticeship Act 


A consolidation has been made of the 
Regulations governing apprentices in the 
building trades (O.C. 925, May 22, gazetted 
June 5). The persons covered by these 
Regulations are carpenters, bricklayers, 
masons, plasterers, painters and decorators, 
plumbers, steamfitters and sheet metal 
workers. 
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Saskatchewan 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act 


New Regulations governing examinations 
and certificates of engineers and firemen 
became effective on July 1 by an Order in 
Council (No. 1069) of June 21, gazetted 
June 26. 

As provided for in the 1948 Act, these 
Regulations consolidate, with some amend- 
ments, the sections of the Steam Boilers 
Act of 1940 dealing with engineers’ and 
firemen’s certificates, together with the 
Regulations made in 1946 governing exam- 
inations, payment of fees and certification 
of engineers, firemen and _ refrigeration 
engineers (L.G., 1946, p. 997). 

Certificates provided for in the new 
Regulations include the four classes of 
engineers’ final certificates previously issued, 
together with heating plant and refrigera- 
tion engineers’ certificates, and certificates 
valid for one year from date of issue or 
permanent certificates of firemen. Certifi- 
cates are issued, upon payment of fee, to 
every candidate who obtains at least 60 per 
cent of the possible marks in the appro- 
priate examination. 

Every candidate for examination for a 
certificate, other than a fireman, must make 
written application on a prescribed form 
setting out his qualifications and references. 
A candidate for a fireman’s certificate may 
make application orally to an inspector. 

A candidate for a first-class engineer’s 
certificate must be 25 years of age, the 
holder of a second-class certificate and have 
had, since its receipt, three years’ experi- 
ence as chief engineer in operating a high 
pressure boiler or steam plant of not less 
than 300 hp. or as assistant in operating 
one of not less than 500 h.p.; or, if he has 
completed an approved course, he must 
have had two and one-half years’ experi- 
ence in either capacity, as above; or, if he 
is a university graduate in engineering or 
has been employed for five years in making 
or repairing steam engines and boilers, he 
must have had two years’ experience as 
chief engineer or assistant, as above. As a 
final alternative, he must have had five 
years’ experience as chief engineer in oper- 
ating a boiler or plant of more than 200 h.p. 

A candidate for a second-class certificate 
must be 22, hold a third-class certificate 
and have had 18 months’ experience in 
operating as chief engineer a boiler or plant 
of not less than 175 h.p., or as assistant of 
a plant of not less than 300 h.p.; or he 
must, for three years, have operated as 
chief engineer a plant of not more than 
100 h.p. or assisted in operating one of more 
than 200 h.p.; or, if he has completed the 
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course, must have had 15 months’ experi- 
ence as chief engineer in operating a 175 
h.p. plant or assistant in operating a 300 
hp. plant; or, if he is a graduate in 
engineering, or has worked for five years in 
manufacturing or repairing engines and 
boilers, one year’s experience as chief 
engineer or assistant of a 175 h.p. or 300 hp. 
plant, respectively. 

For a third-class certificate, a candidate 
must be 20, instead of 21 as before, hold a 
fourth-class certificate and have, for one 
year, operated as chief engineer a plant of 
not less than 75 h.p. or assisted in operating 
a plant of not less than 125 h.p.; or, if he 
has completed the course, 10 months’ experi- 
ence in either capacity; or if he is a grad- 
uate in engineering or has been employed 
for five years in the manufacture and repair 
of engines and boilers, six months’ experi- 
ence, as above. Finally, he is eligible for a 
certificate if he has been, for two years, in 
charge of a 50 hop. plant or assisted in 
operating a 75 hp. plant. 

A fourth-class certificate may be granted 
to a candidate who is 19, and for one year 
has fired a boiler of not less than 25 h.p. 
or assisted in operating a plant of not less 
than 100 h.p.; or, if he has completed an 
approved course, has had tén months’ experi- 
ence in either capacity, as above; or, if he 
holds a degree in engineering, three months’ 
experience in firing a boiler of 25 h.p. or six 
months’ experience as assistant in operating 
a plant of 100 h.p. He is also qualified if 
he holds an engineer’s provisional certificate, 
a heating plant engineer’s certificate, or a 
traction engineer’s certificate issued under 
the 1940 Act, or has held a fireman’s certifi- 
cate for six consecutive years, or has been 
employed for five years in making or repair- 
ing engines and boilers and for a further six 
months has either fired a boiler of 25 h.p. or 
assisted in operating one of 100 hp. 

To qualify for an engineer’s provisional 
certificate, a candidate must be 18 with six 
months’ experience in firing a boiler of not 
less than 15 h.p. or assisting in the operation 
of one of not less than 75 h.p.; or he must 
have held a fireman’s certificate for three 
consecutive years and, in addition, have 
spent three months firing a 15 hp. boiler or 
assisting In the operation of one of 75 hop.; 
or for six months, or three full seasons, he 
must have fired a high pressure traction 
boiler of not less than 15 h.p. 

A candidate for a heating plant engineer’s 
certificate must be 18 and have held, for 
three years, a fireman’s certificate, during 
which time he must have been in charge 
of a heating boiler or plant of not less than 
40 hp. or of a boiler used for heating 
purposes of 15 h.p. or have assisted in the 


operation of a heating boiler or plant of at 
least 100 h.p.; or he must have held a 
fireman’s certificate for six years, during 
which time he has operated or assisted in 
operating a heating boiler; or he must have 
the qualifications required for an engineer’s 
provisional certificate. 

A fireman’s certificate may be granted to 
a candidate who is 18 and can satisfy an 
inspector that he has had sufficient experi- 
ence in the operation of boilers and related 
equipment and that he will be employed 
directly in the operation of a plant or boiler 
for which an operator holding a fireman’s 
certificate is required. 

A candidate for a refrigeration engineer’s 
certificate must also be 18 and for one year 
have operated or assisted in the operation 
of a refrigeration plant of not less than 
three tons of refrigeration per 24 hours; or 
if he holds a first, second, third or fourth 
class engineer’s certificate, six months’ 
experience in such capacity is required. 

Every engineer and fireman holding a 
final, special or duplicate certificate must 
apply annually on a prescribed form for 
registration of his certificate, the applica- 
tion, together with the prescribed fee, to be 
forwarded to the Department of Labour 
within one year of the date of issue of his 
original certificate or former registration. 

Where a certificate-holder for one or more 
years has not applied for registration of his 
certificate he must pay, in addition to the 
prescribed fee for the current year, the sum 
of all fees owing for registration in previous 
years, before his certificate may be regis- 
tered. If he fails for three consecutive years 
(formerly five years), to apply for registra- 
tion, the Minister may cancel his certificate, 
in which case a new one may not be issued 
until he again passes an examination. 

Other provisions in the Regulations in- 
clude rules for the conduct of examinations 
and prescribe fees payable for examinations 
and certificats. 


Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act 


Persons employed in any poultry-process- 
ing plant in which egg-drying equipment is 
used or has been installed must not be 
permitted to work beyond the eight and 
44-hour limits imposed by the Act unless 
overtime is paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half. This new Order (No. 15) was 
made on May 31, gazetted June 5 
(iG. 953)e 

Where by collective agreement or custom 
the weekly hours of workers in such 
poultry-processing plants previously ex- 
ceeded 44 hours in a week without pay- 
ment for overtime, rates paid otherwise 
than on an hourly or daily basis must not 
be reduced but the employer must increase 
the hourly, daily or piece-rate to an 
amount which exceeds it by not less than 
the percentage by which the previously 
established weekly hours exceeded 44. 

Employees in other poultry-processing 
plants in or within a five-mile radius of 
any city are still exempt from these limits 
and must be paid time and one-half for 
hours worked beyond nine in a day and 
beyond their normal monthly hours. (Order 
4, L.G., 1947, p. 1186). 


Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization Act 


An amendment to the Regulations made 
on June 28 and gazetted July 10, exempts 
from benefits under the Act all workmen 
who are entitled to, as well as those who 
are receiving, hospital services under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act 
and the Blind Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Previously, only persons receiving 
hospital services under the above-named 
Acts, were exempt. The amendment 
became effective July 1. 
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SELECTED DECISIONS OF UMPIRE 
UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment 


Insurance Act. 


Published in two series (1) Benefit 


Cases, designated CU-B and (2) Coverage cases, 


CU-C. 


Held that when a person has been unem- 
ployed for a considerable length of time 
(44 months in this case), employment 
outside of his own area becomes suitable 
employment within the meaning of the 


Act.—CU-B 162 (22 November, 1946.) 


MATERIAL F'ACTS OF THE CASE: 


The claimant, a single man, aged 44 years, 
registered for work as a pipefitter, was last 
employed as a plumber by a plumbing con- 
tractor, receiving 80 cents an hour, from 
September 28 to December 27, 1945. On 
December 31 he filed a claim for benefit, 
which was allowed. 

On May 138, 1946, the claimant was 
notified of permanent employment as a 
foreman plumber and pipefitter at $50 a 
week, nine hours a day, in a city located 
one hundred and thirty-five miles from his 
home. He refused to apply for the situa- 
tion, stating that he could not accept work 
away from home as it would mean leaving 
his mother alone. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks com- 
mencing May 20, 1946, on the grounds that 
he had, without just cause, refused to apply 
for a situation in suitable employment when 
notified to him. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees, stating :— 

My grounds for appeal are that I live 
alone with my mother and that I am 
unable to accept outside employment for 
any reason. My case is similar to that of 
a married person. I cannot go away and 
leave my mother alone at home in the 
evening. 


The claimant did not appear before the 
Court of Referees although he was requested 
to do so and the Court, by an unanimous 
decision, reversed the decision of the Insur- 
ance Officer and allowed the claim on the 
grounds that the claimant was justified in 
not accepting the employment offered on 
account of the distance from his residence 
and also owing to the position in which he 
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was placed in maintaining a home for his 
widowed, and aged mother. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DEcISION: 

The Umpire’s decision was that the 
claimant should be disqualified for a period 
of six weeks as from the date on which 
the decision was communicated to him and 
gave as his reasons:— 

From the facts and submissions before me, 
it is indicated that the claimant had been 
unemployed from December 27, 1945 to 
May 18, 1946, and had been receiving 
benefit during most of that period. Had 
there been work available for the claimant 
in his home district, he, no doubt, would 
during this period, have been able to obtain 
employment. 

The work offered was at a rate of pay 
higher than the one he was receiving in his 
own home town, and the reason given by 
the claimant that he would not accept 
employment outside of the city where he 
resided or in a neighbouring city cannot be 
regarded as a valid reason within the mean- 
ing of the Unemployment. Insurance Act. 

The claimant points out that he was the 
only one living with his mother, although in 
the submission made it is indicated that she 
was not his dependent. There is no satis- 
factory reason given as to why the claimant 
could not have accepted the position and 
made arrangements for his mother to reside 
with him in the city where the work to 
which he was referred was located. 

Where a person has been unemployed and 
in receipt of benefit for the length of time 
that the claimant has been as in this case, 
employment outside of his own area 
becomes suitable employment within the 
meaning of the Act. The claimant 
neglected to avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity and, therefore, comes under the 
disqualifications of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


Held that in order to be eligible for 
receipt of benefit a claimant must hold 
himself available for employment and 
when an offer is brought to his attention 
must be in a position to accept it wtihout 


delay.—CU-B 170 (29 November, 1946.) 


MATERIAL FACTS OF THE CASE: 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 38 
years, registered for work as an inspector, 
was last employed as such by a farm 
machinery manufacturing company, at a 
rate of 59 cents an hour from September 9, 
1942 to March 21, 1946, when she became 
separated from her employment due to a 
shortage of work. She filed a claim for 
benefit on March 25, 1946, which was 
allowed. 

On June 17, 1946, she was disqualified for 
a period of six weeks under Section 43 (b) 
(i) of the Act for refusing to apply for a 
situation in suitable employment when noti- 
fied to her. 

On July 17, 1946, the claimant was again 
notified of employment as an unskilled 
worker with a roofing company at 50 cents 
an hour, which was the prevaling rate of 
pay, the hours of work being from 7.30 a.m. 
until 5.30 p.m. for a five-day week. She 
refused to apply for this position stating 
that she had made arrangements to take 
her son on a holiday and expected to return 
to the city on July 23 or 24. The Insurance 
Officer again disqualified the claimant for a 
period of six weeks, this time as from 
July 18, 1946, under Section 43 (b). (i) of 
the Act, on the grounds that she had with- 
out good cause refused or failed to apply 
for or to accept suitable employment when 
notified to her. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees on the grounds that 
she had telephoned the prospective employer 
to see if she could not start to work for 
them on her return from her holiday, but 
was told that it would be too late as they 
wanted someone immediately. The Court 
of Referees, before which the claimant 
appeared, by an unanimous decision allowed 
the claim, stating in part as follows:— 


. .. appeared before the Court and 
stated that the work offered was suitable 
but she had planned to take her boy on 
a short holiday for that week-end and 
all her plans had been made. The 
claimant further stated that up until the 
year 1942, when accustomed to taking 


annual summer holidays, she went to 
work in industry and had never before 
been employed but had to forego these 
on account of the war. Now that she 
was free she planned to go away for a 
short holiday, thinking that as she was 
under suspension anyway it would be a 
good time to go. 


The claimant stated that she had tele- 
phoned the. . ., asking them to keep the 
employment open for her, which would 
be a matter of two to three days, but 
the company refused to do this and it 
was stated that the position had been 
filled over the week-end, but the new 
applicant was not required to start work 
until Monday of the next week. The 
members of the Court feel that as... 
was offered the employment on Thursday 
and had made all her plans for that 
week-end and intended returning not later 
than Wednesday of the following week, 
that while she did not refuse the employ- 
ment, she was not able to change her 
plans without a great deal of inconveni- 
ence and disappointment, and-as stated, 
holidays are recognized by good employers 
and by governments. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DECISION : 


The Umpire’s decision was that the 
claimant should be disqualified for a period 
of six weeks as from the date on which 
this decision is communicated to her and 
gave as his reasons :— 

There is no dispute as to the facts of 
the case. From the submissions made it is 
apparent that the claimant had been unem- 
ployed for approximately five months when 
she was notified of the vacancy. She had 
previously refused employment and had 
been disqualified in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act. 

A claimant, in order to be eligible for 
receipt of benefit, must hold himself avail- 
able for employment and when an offer is 
brought to his attention he must be in a 
position to accept it without delay. 

Considering the length of time the 
claimant has been unemployed and in 
receipt of benefit, she should have adjusted 
her personal affairs so as to accept the 
employment when offered to her. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STATISTICS; 


JUNE, 1948 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
that claims for Unemployment. Insurance 
benefit, filed in local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, numbered 
39,644 during June, 1948, compared with 
42,257 in May and, 28,501 during June last 
year. Of these, revised claims accounted 
for 8,101 in June, 8,640 in May and 7,136 
during June, 1947. A revised claim consists 
of a reconsideration of an existing claim and 
cannot, therefore, be considered as a new 
case of unemployment. Initial and renewal 
claims arise almost exclusively from new 
cases of unemployment and these amounted 
to 31,543 in June as against 33,617 in May 
and 21,365 in June last year. 

Those signing the live unemployment 
register (Table E-6) constitute the number 
of insured persons recorded as unemployed 
at a particular time. Ordinary claimants 
(that is those who have separated from their 
previous employment) signing the live 
unemployment register as at June 30 
numbered 56,509 (36,917 males and 19,592 
females) compared with 70,993 (47,665 males 
and 23,328 females) at May 31 and 47,817 
(31,109 males and 16,708 females) at June 
30, 1947. In addition there were other 
claimants signing the live unemployment 
register, largely short time claimants (that 
is those who have been put on short time 
at their places of employment). These 
totalled 5,111 (3,918 males and 1,193 
females) at June 30, 5,593 (4,568 males and 
1,025 females) at May 31, and 2,616 (2,230 
males and 386 females) at June 30, 1947. 

During June, 41,787 claims were disposed 
of by adjudicating centres, 1,060 of which 
were referred to courts of referees and 406 
were special requests not granted. Special 
requests are those for antedating of the 
claims extension of the two-year period 





*See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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and dependency rate of benefit. Of the 
remaining cases, in which entitlement to 
benefit was the main consideration, 27,695 
were considered entitled to benefit and 
12,626 not entitled to benefit. Chief reasons 
given by adjudicating officers for consider- 
ing claimants not entitled to benefit were: 
“insufficient contributions while in insurable 
employment” 3,599 cases, “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 2,690 cases, 
“refused an offer of suitable work or 
neglected an opportunity to work” 2,473 
cases, “not unemployed” 2,037 cases. 

A total of 75,767 beneficiaries were paid 
$2,599,716 as compensation for 1,350,735 
compensated unemployed days in June 
compared with 107,347 persons paid 
$3,666,566 for 1,887,287 compensated days in 
May and 62,221 persons paid $2,153,537 for 
1,122,849 compensated days during June of 
last year. The average duration of the unem- 
ployment compensated was, then, 17-8 days 
in June, 17-6 days in May and 18-0 days 
in June, 1947. The average amount of 
benefit paid per beneficiary was $34.31 in 
June, $34.16 in May and $34.61 in June 
last year. The average amount of benefit 
paid per compensated day of unemployment 
was $1.92 in June, $1.94 in May and $1.92 
in June, 1947. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 


the month ending June 30, 1948 showed ° 


3,023,067 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1948, an 
increase of 171,901 since May 31, 1948. 

As at June 30, 1948, 206,190 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
1,132 since May 31, 1948. 


— 
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WAGE RATES, HOURS 


AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1947" 


A total of 55,500 plant employees were reported in the 
returns from employers in the four industries of the iron 
group covered in this article. Increases in average wage 
rates for Canada as a whole in each of these industries 
ranged between 51:1 and 107-3 per cent over 1939 rates. 
Ninety per cent of the plant workers were affected by 
collective agreements. Hours ranged between 40 and 60 
with only four per cent of the workers on a standard work 
week of over 48 hours; more than half the plants and 85 per 
cent of the workers were ona five-day week. Trme and one- 
half was the usual payment for overtume. More than half 
the plants and 88 per cent of the workers were eligible for a 
two-week vacation after a service period ranging up to 20 
years, 76 per cent becoming eligible after five years. From 
2 to 13 statutory holidays were reported observed, with pay- 
ment made for four or six holidays to 74 per cent of the 


workers. 


This is the third of a series of articles 
dealing with wage rates and working condi- 
tions in the Iron and its Products Industry. 

In the last two issues of the Lasour 
Gazerts, information on seven of the indus- 
tries in the group was analysed. The 





*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey of 
wage rates and hours of labour for 1947 by the 
Research and Statistics Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
certain conditions of work, as well as to give, by 
occupation, their straight-time wage or salary rates 
or the average straight-time earnings of employees 
on piece work during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1947. In calculating the average wage 
rates shown in the accompanying tables, both time 
and piecework averages have been weighted by the 
number of employées in each occupation as reported 
by contributing firms. A range of rates is shown 
for each average which is based on the middle 80 
per cent of the employees used in the average. By 
excluding the extremely high and extremely low 
rates in the distribution, the limits are shown which 
include rates for the great majority of workers; the 
rates for all workers in each occupation however are 
included in the averages. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on working 
conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards Con- 
cerning Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours of 
Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, an annual publication of the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 

This is the fourth of a series of articles dealing 
with 1947 information by industry. Comparable 
data for 1946 on a number of other industries have 
been published monthly from July, 1947, in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


remaining four industries, namely, Agricul- 
tural Machinery, Motor Vehicles, Motor 
Vehicle Parts and Accessories, and Heating 
and Cooking Apparatus, are covered in this 
article. The industry as a whole will be 
summarized in the next issue of the LAasour 
GAZETTE. 


The Agricultural 
Machinery industry 


An increase of 16 per cent in the index 
number of wage rates in this industry in 
1947 over 1946 was a continuation of the 
upward movement, beginning in 1946, which 
had followed two years of relatively stable 
rates. 


Annual 
Year Index Percentage 

Change 
1939 100.0 _ 
1940 105.1 oe! 
1941 117.6 11.9 
1942 18627 16.2 
1943 15839 fit 
1944 155.8 2.6 
1945 157.5 jeg | 
1946 LY Foes la.e 
1947 207.3 16.1 


Returns from 24 establishments, employ- 
ing 12,200 plant workers during the survey 
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TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE AGRICUTURAL MACHINERY INDUSTRY, 1947 








oe Canada | Quebec | Ontario ey 

Total Hstaplish ments: cai. cies ete eter alc es 24 5 16 3 
Plant Employees: 

1 ERR eee aa Rr icing ak ery et {Cs Sete i MSO NRR LE sae 12,012 27 11,443 292 

TP OTIVALG Mad sepa ts, ticces Fre oer GaN ENR ey ck a en eae LS Ghee setae nae LSGaliemee eee 

POtaL fy ttaciem Woes Ce eR ee ee at Ree 12,198 DE 11,629 292 





TABLE I.—WAGE RATES IN THE AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY INDUSTRY, 1947 











Average 
. . Wage 
Occupation and Locality Ratoiper 
Hour 
Canada(‘) $ 
i Aelestin vehis' oat, oo eT Sees On cls eRe NERA ba Ue: CO et MRE Teh ae SOE re -82 
INSPECTORS set le oan aS ateie tes tee lce Moe cee Ree ee mrE  eea eee ne eee -98 
SA DOULBIS OE PS ts. Aor ate states s che cpap eaten In, ed ea a RY ay -76 
Wachine Oneratons (Metal) aici wnat ee Pe hh aieme Nee nGhiel AaUbine iat LIN sia nace! 1-03 (2) 
NACH ANTSES ye wate cis wiaekeinest sa Bs teenie hore Te os ae fata cee TE Ee ae ne ee : 
NL OULGERS! coi Meany eae ere aa as ate IOS PEO, NE cy Loe ee SMe mat Pe ted 1-12 (2) 
PACU DUCT SN ALIS. Wise co gaatase setae me tetheamca ii Pua ee ortega 0: UP aah bite ind Ag aie oot gh OO EOE Cc Fae 8 
PAULOPRIN AROS ce ates tanta ie ie cate sie ee Whee a care 2 Lagu ae TE een eee ea CN HLS 1-12 
Sheet Metal Workers cies oho eee ee ate os Ca ei alee © eI > MRE EA) ke 87 
RIP DSTS ANC Pew KONG ras tA aed Ree MAE: wa arg yds wi ns Sede ge ee Ee ee Greet 95 
Woodworking Machine Operators en ret eee cee oe he Wee ee Par hte, Rene 90 (2) 





(4) Mostly Ontario. ; 
(2) Piece-work earnings predominant. 


TABLE 01.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 








After Daily Hours ther 


Monday Weekly | Sunday | Holidays 


Overtime Rates by Region 
to Friday Saturday} Hours 


———_—_—e—e—eeeeeee eeeeeee>:_ Oo eee | | | | 


Straight Time 


Catada Ontario only) osicor es ce anos arene eee 5 Pa hy Saints ae oe 3 2 
7 
Time and One-Half 

(DONO A Hee he fa Cet Bate os © a ake eR 10 11 9(1) 7 7 
Gueheers x ite dae ts tates one Mig peli ny ws 4 3 i Nee ee OLN ite a aru 
CONCATIO Mle tee, One tok Lune Neer 4 6 7(?) 5 5 
Praibic. PLOvintess. ac. Glan oa ee 2 2 %, 

Double Time 

(SANA A et ig sees ie te ee ea RR ge REN SR a EM i ok ea 2 3 
Quebec 2 ei ad cis coer ek We pea yk ert cic ere Tet ten ie a eae ti a Os PG 1 J 
ONEAPIOsncd NY oN, AN SA mn Cont enn U ahe aaron ae els en ata ORS Oe Tel, arr alee 3 le 1 2 


LOLI s Re Ln AAR, MevES OER AN WO OEY merino 1k MOU ENN ¢ 1-1) Pub eee eee eee 12 12 


(1) Includes one plant on a 493-hour work week paying a bonus of 11 cents per hour for overtime after 
daily hours and time and one-half after 60 hours. ; 
(?) Two plants on a 45-hour week paid this rate only after 48 hours had been worked. 
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period in 1947, were used. As shown in 
Table I, the industry is located mainly in 
Ontario. There were 186 women plant 
workers employed in eight of the Ontario 
plants. 

Sixty-three per cent of the workers were 
in three plants employing over 1,500 workers 
each during the survey period. One-half 
the plants reported less than 100 workers 
each and accounted for only five per cent 
of the total number of workers. 





Collective Agreements.—Eleven estab- 
lishments reported 86 per cent of the total 
number of workers under some form of 
collective agreement. All but three per 
cent of these workers were reported to be 
covered by agreements with either the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America or the 
United Steel Workers of America. 


Wage Rates (Table II) —Average wage 
rates in the manufacture of agricultural 
machinery in 1947 ranged from seven to 
twenty cents per hour above the 1946 levels. 
The largest increases were apparent for 
those occupations in which there was a 
preponderance of piecework; metal-working 
machine operators, who carry the largest 
numerical weight, averaged 16 cents more 
in 1947 than a year previously; woodwork- 
ing machine operators were up 20 cents over 
1946 and moulders were 14 cents higher. 


Standard Hours of Work.—Although 
weekly hours ranged between 40 and 60, 
one-half of the establishments and 91 per 
cent of the workers were on a 45-hour week. 

The five-day week was most common in 
this industry, with 15 establishments, 
employing 95 per cent of the workers, 
reporting this schedule; weekly hours on 
the five-day week were 45 in all but three 
cases which reported 40, 474 and 48 hours 
per week. Of the nine plants which were 
on a six-day week, all but two worked 
between four and five hours on Saturday 
and these two, employing a total of 140 
workers, reported a full nine or ten-hour 
work day on Saturday. 


Overtime Rates of Pay (Table III) — 
Time and one-half was the rate of pay for 
overtime after daily or weekly hours had 
been worked which was reported by 19 
plants, employing 9,700 plant workers; five 
establishments reported straight time for 
overtime Monday to Friday and three gave 
this rate for Saturday overtime. 

Only 12 plants gave overtime informa- 
tion for Sunday and holiday work; seven 
reported payment of time and one-half for 
both periods of time, two gave double time 
for Sunday work and three a similar rate 
for holiday work. 





Vaations with Pay (Table IV)—AIl of 
the establishments reported giving an 
initial vacation of one week after one year 
of service or less to its plant workers. 

Thirteen establishments, employing 92 per 
cent of the workers, reported giving two 
weeks after two, five or ten years of service. 
Forty-four per cent of the workers, 
employed in five plants, were eligible for 
three weeks, in one case after six years of 
service and in the remaining four plants, 
after twenty-five years. 


Statutory Holidays.—Seventeen of the 
factories reported observing from six to 
eight statutory holidays with the remaining 
seven observing nine, ten or thirteen. 





Although ten plants reported no payment 
for holidays observed, they included only 
11 per cent of the workers. Seven estab- 
lishments, paying for four or six holidays, 
accounted for 79 per cent of the total 
number of workers. Of the remainder, three 
paid for one holiday, one for three, two for 
eight and one for thirteen, although in this 
last case payment for all thirteen applied 
only to a few of the plant employees. 


The Motor 
Vehicle Industry 


The index of wage rates for this industry 
in 1947 showed an increase of 51-1 per cent 
over base year rates. The percentage 
increase in 1947 over 1946 was 7-6 which 
was approximately the same as the increase 
in the previous year but substantially 
greater than in 1944 and 1945. 


Annual 
Year Index Percentage 

Increase 
1939 100.0 -— 
1940 j 100.6 6 
1941 108.6 8.0 
1942 115.8 6.6 
1943 12277 6.0 
1944 126.3 2.9 
1945 130.3 a2 
1946 140.4 eat, 
1947 15i a 7.6 


In summarizing working conditions in the 
industry, returns from eight Ontario plants 
with 21,100 workers and three in Quebec 
employing some 500 workers were used, all 
engaged mainly in the manufacture of 
automobiles, trucks or buses. There were 
240 women wage-earners reported working 
in the industry in addition to those 
engaged on office work. 

Four of the eleven’ establishments 
accounted for 92 per cent of the total 
number of workers in the industry; the 
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TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 





Initial | Maximum Vacation 





Length of Service Required ir vciae One pes 
Week Week Weeks 
Siz and Nine Months 
Canada (Ontario only a5 cc ne pe ores emit we lacs ere tie wlan mona: BUel Mi diak a teueeacal ents aie ates 
One Year 
(Gama ian ee Ase ae ieee | a lhicgelit lnatay nd sae Nr pee Grct ar cine \ AMUN cot, PACeg Se aaa tied 21 i Pees ad #) 8 Seo a) 
CAUET SS GT) CRON AMIR Ne hie UR gaE PRON BENG CSM Oh ONIN NEA Sa IME, Ba Ea 5 YM We Bese 
CONGARTO eater tec eae tea ham RIL er onstnyhc a tie ey LG GD HNL CA a Pa 13 TERA Dene eae 
IPRAITISUE LOVIN COS Cie eet ee rete eee ars OP nee IER ae Pe NC Sin Cerin ibn eee [inka comee onan 
Two to Ten Years 
PREG 63 PRUE Ceo BURN Dy le Red 8h Oa RE Sa GO SA DPC SRE mt aS 2 RIS aR), 3 tle AN Dea cat en rae a a 13 (4) 
COUGID EG. i sig UNL wiv dheas aide Mist sates Moonee liga ihe tag WE ora ue SUR Seay cana EMDR Ih at ny Gee Mate WA Rey erate 
COU PATTIO MeO eee Allg op sls Wha MEUM PAT OORT eter cI cy Sen tan Ate UR tad A te ena NA RC 9 
IPFAITIS Ee LO VANCES ee ye eee eerste nee colle vee aE REA ON Herc secofete || absaedee mews bed | vo es PUN Ch 3 
11 13 
‘Total distablishments oc. 0.4 ooo beac ec apie ues pamate 24 a 
(1) Ten plants required five years of service; another, two years and the remaining two, ten years. 
TABLE V.—WAGE RATES IN THE MOTOR VEHICLES INDUSTRY, 1947 
vere 
p , age 
Occupation and Locality Rate het 
Hour 
$ 
Canada (Ontario only) 
INSSOIMIOLOUSE irc Cent ee ti acreuavaiiyey caer een at eet ence es ate HAMer Pa SSe a ARs ANAM PAs SEO 9 Sa ARNE 9 EO 1-15 
GTO CUTAC TO SN Se Petree ee le ON LENT ire oe 2 Rn Wi Ne Aer Uy Ueelann ocho reek Nae oc MEME NSP RE 1-26 
EN SPOOEOES ros bs hic eho ics array eth tae PEI oe GG. 0 SS RTC Ste at an IRON eRe annaee Wnt te at Aes 1-19 
INE AC TINE DEER LOTS! ois wk bie sicecen iS eo th hs eI ee, 6.8 coe ROG HEIR tae MMe ORD ageing alae en RS aa 1-20 
URACIL ISG Co aca eas pees Beale Wea ea CNN a TONED J, 7. <a RCI RR he aR eel UN IN  o e 1-17 
CHAU AS ota | CE kg mea ees aed 4: Lure eon? 0 ca ge EP OLS Pal Deak ie URN eae 1-26 
LELewhaansywoisten avo Mel ebpote ha cketd Can achimmter etry Nats Vegmluars nay Get lio Minne ia ren moat caucll Nt Thad Ahk Gh Haart NN ACRES 4 Ba 1-19 
(Platersus A ietee ae SURI INT oaLC RR ASS phi tv FELTED an EME pours Mets ed IU Meg oie et est oki 1-24 
Sheet Metal: Workers. cee ic tet eri rc ae ool aie Aik OT AM EU kiN APY Sheed LE 1-24 
AWG 04 bes <5) Seana BREN OR ML UME Gy etn WAIN. IIRL MMPS § NEDEEY beth Vind 9 Mt" MARE Bente O ny Stor a i 1-44 
PATA TVA IVY OTS raat aers ates hate Moen Maa yesc salty ain RR Es Ae pete eo (ele pee en eS RR EER Pe Py A eT mL tae 1-21 
TABLE VI._DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
THE MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY, 1947 
: Prairie British 
| Canada Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
Total Hetablishments: 2. 6066 oes vies. 60 3 47 ix 5 
Plant Employees: 
Wale Sica UN Mukai ie Lee an 113723 74 11,103 384 162 
Poniale iets ee ney 2,151 aad 2,149 iene mene ey ae 
TLOCANG  ce ee atk Caceres 13, 874 75 13,202 385 162 
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remaining seven establishments employed 


between 50 and 500 workers each. 


Collective Agreements.—Seven plants 
and 97 per cent of the workers were 
reported covered by collective agreements, 
either with the International Association of 
Machinists, or, as in the case of nearly 
20,000 workers in six plants, by the Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America. 


Wage Rates (Table V)—Wage rates in 
selected occupations in the industry in 1947 
ranged between $1.15 and $1.44 per hour, 
which was six to eleven cents per hour 
higher than in 1946. The averages were 
affected materially by piecework earnings 
which were usually higher than time rates. 


Standard Hours of W ork.—Weekly hours 
ranged between 40 and 55 with the three 
Quebec plants reporting 45, 48 or 55 hours. 
Nearly two-thirds of the workers were on a 
40-hour week. 

‘Seven of the plants, employing 94 per 
cent of the workers, were on a five-day 
week of eight or nine hours per day. Those 
on a six-day week worked from three to 
five hours on Saturday. 








Overtime Rates of Pay.—All of the 
establishments reported a rate of time and 
one-half for overtime Monday to Friday; 
in one case it was reported that the 
premium rate was paid only after weekly 
hours had been worked. One plant gave 
no information on Saturday overtime, and 
three reported time and one-half. This 
same rate was reported for all work on 
Saturday in six plants on a five-day week; 
in the other plant which was working a 
five-day week of 45 hours, time and one- 
half was paid after 48 hours of work. 

For overtime on Sundays and observed 
statutory holidays, time and one-half was 
the usual rate, although double time for 
Sunday work was reported by two plants 
and this same rate was paid for holiday 
work by five plants. With respect to the 
latter, double time was paid for work on 
those observed statutory holidays which 
were given with pay. 





Vacations with Pay.—All of the plants 
reported a paid vacation of one week after 
one year of service. Seven gave two weeks 
with pay, after three years of service in one 
case and after five years in the remaining 
six cases; 21,000 workers were eligible under 
this provision. 


Statutory Holidays.—From six to twelve 


holidays were observed by the reporting 
establishments. Nine reported paying for 


two, three, four or six of the holidays 
observed, with 90 per cent of the total 
number of workers receiving pay for four. 
Two establishments, which accounted for 
only six per cent of the total number of 
workers, did not pay plant workers for any 
holidays observed. 


The Motor Vehicle Parts 
and Accessories Industry 


The wage rate index for this industry for 
1947 showed an increase of about 91 per 
cent over comparable rates in the base 
year, 19389. The index also indicated a 
greater percentage increase in 1947 than in 
any other of the eight years since 1939. 


Annual 
Year Index Percentage - 

Change 
1939 100.0 — 
1940 103.4 3.4 
1941 110.2 6.6 
1942 12770 15.2 
1943 145.7 14.7 
1944 147.1 1.0 
1945 148 .2 we 
1946 162.3 9.5 
1947 191.1 W7 


Returns from 60 factories across Canada, 
employing about 13,900 workers, and report- 
ing the manufacture of metal parts and 
accessories as their principal product, were 
used in this analysis; 47 of the factories 
and 96 per cent of the workers were located 
in Ontario. Half of the plants, employing 
up to 100 workers each, accounted for only 


ten per cent of the total number of 


employees; 50 per cent were in six plants 
employing over 500 workers each. 


Collective Agreements.—Forty plants 
and 12,400 workers were reported covered 
by collective agreements. Seventy per cent 
of the total number of workers included in 
the survey, employed in 23 plants, were 
under agreements with the International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 


Wage Rates (Table VII) —Average wage 
rates in this industry showed an increase 
of 11 to 18 cents per hour in 1947 over 


- comparable rates in 1946. The average rate 


for labourers of 87 cents per hour in 1947 
was 15 cents per hour higher than in the 
previous year; skilled trades were averaging 
over $1 per hour, having increased by 12 
to 22 cents per hour over 1946. As in the 
manufacture of motor vehicles, piecework is 
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TABLE VII._WAGE RATES IN THE MOTOR VEHICLE PARTS AND 
ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY, 1947 


a ae 
aan GE 





Average 

Occupation and Locality ce 
Hour 

$ 
Canada (Ontario only) 

ASSET LES MME IG 2) siicGe Sect las tae Mas oral UR ee GROIN a cl cid beac 2 cont. ROME ha statLal A aisle ot ot tate ua ear Saari ete Uae -94 
4 WAV 0 Bs (co Ry aed 0 BO ie | RRs ane ER Ac Ser tN WN Maw ea mee 91 are -76 
Grinders te Fae BY ape, SCA De ewig tac PeVaL cll Bilt Lk Pa intes oo AUN RE gC nS. Sen RCP anne tes ae 1-01 
TUSHECLOLS ANLALO WT diy seca eae acto etre oars s ced ca ah Mies eeleteneny 4(elslaret ah eye nereir teres -95 
PAT. A TAURI P00 AN? OY RINE MEH) OR ooh ee aie nd A AE 68 
TSADOULCES leon ee rn ee ae See Ce ESTAS C16, OPORA AS Soar os MEET ae ter opeias ot atlanta an 87 
Aiachine Oneratorss Male Maes Miami. sad acta slays oobiaus stati emlanee aylt elettie eee ccs stetotelvie  tecnata sks 1-01 
+ BITC ONC eRe ue apree hE, Guctet sah Ute a RE One een en Aces a hre ad 
IVR CIANIGES f4 het truant Shc ve ce ul tng oe tk ale es at ne Uh eRe SER Meets RES ce sare eile eiarals 1-10 
atari hits Fai. see wea) ike ccaue eeciatke o tata tas w Shige co 0 6 wn als oye ae Mana erase eer CIO Ree a ieee far cterer sere 1-02 
FT GOMNS KELSO Ee tore Sy iat Palo cee eee > ete chcs os meee aisicauer ACME RCN uae ee SRR NER ier shea eres reac 1]oDR 
Wiel ect ie tel SSRN ee nas ET Nyy | Paine, 2 LO yc tes REA CMR Ur atcarchc ec teate Re Meese statins 1-09 
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TABLE VIII._STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE MOTOR VEHICLE 
PARTS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 








On a Six-Day Week 





Prairie British 


ri Z ? 
Ontario Provinees| Columbia 
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Ona 
Five-Day 
Standard Hours Week 
Ontario | Canada | Quebec 
WEEKLY 
BoM Ls Sos SoG A Ae ROA 5(2 
Over 40 and under 44..............-. a 
v avekc wath BEY ANG ae eae mba E ty 2 Gi yoa lS seers 
AWS Ne ate Mao Mie genin et eae aie 16 craw S| SDR et fe 
Over 45 and under 48.....2..00...00 3 Bin Wowace, 
SAB Oh cot ip SVE Aros, feck oe eye 1 g cadens aloe 
NO Asch O80 (oedneshartee A Saar re Riu Ra RRO At PAR CeY BY STP ho 5 3 
Total Establishments... 34 26 3 
DaILy 
Monday to Friday 
SPIRAL oles I Re ANE Ts Sean te 5 145) his Oe 
RON Ts ieee Ne heath ate eset 4 Si, oa er eee 
Tk RE ARR Ei tN MACON ibe ah th 4 2) Nec truk eee 
LS ers = UA ae SO Sad rth eR CRI AUER AUS 17 5 2 
ai ek Vay ONO Meo WME cB UN eve 3 1 1 
ANS aS Be aatk: Mehl breech 2 andre Nae au aitits 1 
Total Establishments....... 34 26(4) 3 
(1) Includes one establishment located in British Columbia. 
(2) One establishment operated 443 hours per week. 
(3) Includes one establishment working 8-7 hours Monday to Friday. 
an (4) Twenty-three establishments operated from 3 to 5 hours on Saturday and the other three, 
ours. 
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common and the averages shown include 
both time rates and straight-time piecework 
earnings. 


Standard Hours of Work (Table VIII) — 
Weekly hours ranged between 40 and 513. 
Ten per cent of the workers were on a 40- 
hour week; 59 per cent, a 45-hour week and 
eleven per cent, 48 hours per week. 

Thirty-four of the 60 plants reported a 
five-day week in effect in their plants, 
ranging from eight to ten hours per day; 
they included 73 per cent of the total 
number of workers. The three plants work- 
ing an 8-hour day on Saturday accounted 
for 670 workers. 


Qvertime Rates of Pay (Table IX) — 
Most of the factories, employing 96 per 
cent of the workers, reported a rate of time 
and one-half for overtime in 1947 after 
either daily or weekly hours had been 
worked. 

More than half the factories giving in- 
formation on overtime rates for Sunday and 
holiday work reported time and one-half. 
In ten instances, double time was reported 
for Sunday work and 18 plants paid this 
same rate for work done on _ observed 
holidays. 


Vacations with Pay (Table X)—AIl 59 
establishments giving information on vaca- 
tions with pay reported one week after one 
year of service or less. 

Two weeks with pay were given after a 
service ranging from one to ten years in 
43 plants, including 84 per cent of the 
workers. The 31 plants giving two weeks 
after five years employed 53 per cent of 
the total number of workers covered in the 
survey. One establishment, which gave two 
weeks after three years, also gave three 
weeks after five years of service. 


Statutory Holidays.—Holidays observed 
ranged from five to thirteen with one- 
quarter of the plants reporting no pay- 
ment for holidays observed; these plants 
employed ten per cent of the workers. Most 
of the plants observed from six to eight 
holidays and 23, with 70 per cent of the 
total number of workers, reported payment 
for six holidays. 





The Heating and 
Cooking Apparatus industry 


In 1947 the wage rate index for this 
industry, based on rates in 1939 as 100, was 
192-0, an increase of 17-4 per cent over 
1946 rates, which was the largest annual 


change in the years shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation: 


Annual 
Year Index Percentage 

Change 
1939 100.0 —- 
1940 104.5 4.5 
1941 115.6 10.6 
1942 131.0 13:3 
1943 143.5 9.5 
1944 149.5 4.2 
1945 155.4 3.9 
1946 163.5 ore 
1947 192.0 17.4 


Returns from 48 plants in Eastern Canada, 
employing some 7,900 workers during the 
1947 survey period as shown in Table XI, 
were used in this analysis. More than 60 
per cent of both the plants and workers 
were in Ontario. 

One-half of the establishments which 
employed less than 100 workers each 
averaged 49 workers per establishment and 
accounted for fifteen per cent of the total 
number of workers. 


Collective Agreements.—Seventy per 
cent of the workers, employed in 25 plants, 
were covered by union agreements; two- 
thirds of these workers were affected by 
agreements with the United Steel Workers 
of America or the International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers of North America. 
Another seven per cent of the total number 
of workers, located in two plants, were 
covered by agreements with associations of 
employees. 


Wage Rates (Table XII) —A rise of 10 
to 16 cents per hour in the average rates 
for selected occupations in the manufacture 
of heating and cooking apparatus was 
recorded in 1947. Average rates in Ontario, 
where the major part of this industry 1s 
carried on, were considerably higher than in 
other regions. 


Standard Hours of Work (Table XIII). 
—Fifty per cent of the workers were 
employed in the 17 plants reporting a 40- 
hour week and 19 per cent were in the 138 
plants working less than this schedule. 

Two-thirds of the employees were on a 
5-day week, working from 8 to 9% hours per 
day. Only ten per cent of the plant 
employees were required to work a full 8 or 

t_-hour day on Saturday, the remainder 
working from four to five hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay (Table XIV)— 
The only premium rate of pay reported for 
overtime during the week was time and 
one-half, after either daily or weekly hours 
had been worked; in the case of four of 

(Continued on page 1026) 
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TABLE IX.—OVERTIME RATES FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE MOTOR VEHICLE 
PARTS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


aeae=»®oa<“»aaes=>on68»waeOeeeooooaooOoaono———eeeeeeeee ee ———eeeeeewwwllir€¥i ieee 
After Daily Hours Only: 








Overtime Rates by Region Monday Seay Sunday | Holidays 
to Satur day We a) 
Friday Roe 
otal tetablishimentss) ch8 ek Or meer Ue 47 47 13 69 60 
Straight Time 
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Time and One-Half(*) 
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Double Time 
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(1) Includes one establishment paying time and one-quarter after daily hours, Sundays and 
holidays, and one paying same rate after weekly hours. 


TABLE X.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN T BRE MOTOR 
VEHICLE PARTS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


Norz.—Of the 60 establishments covered in this survey, one did not give any information 
on vacations with pay. 


AEE Sh UCL ESN ER Rs UREN EL B08 deol SSM ae Ee LR AL. Lies aN, Male ELM Se a ge aN 
a 
Initial | Maximum Vacation 


Length of Service Required Vacation | eee 








of One One Two 
Week Week Weeks 
Under One Year 
Canidae Ontarians caren) iirc alia Hagen uae 4). i ACN ae 7() 1 1 
One Year 
LETTE 6 CRIN! FRC os aaa AW De ne RUT Ree BUC a! aie RO RE Me iain ig) 52 15 %y 
REG eet Lak Ne ncoN Ua Ny Reha eects peh ac i ae % ON ht | SE Sa 
CORRELA ph eas a te fears cate Cris Nar nM cei ad) aay Rea 39 6 1 
PCAIOVE VO VANCO BE hae she Geel. RAR Ne oe Ty cele a 5 2 1 
devo hatolem @aikepes ob: Wana laeaeye le ise tea Nume wih do ala Alcea neran nee Tn QAP. ee 5 A | RO ae ie ales 
Over One Year and Under Five Years 
GPEC SS ESM OR RPA MAY LA Wein Rt re uk oA OrS CN LOA ERIC Uholn | bo eR US Pen ae sok 4(2) 
SPEAR HO Sais Ala is e isels wy SADE Ma RRL? hc etch, ata RR TT eed Gel, oe Aor at 4 
PEUTIC PO VIRCES KA ce al et eer n eee ie ot, aN 2 ane One AIRY eh CC any ea hae 1 
x ; Five Years 
annie (Ombari@ Oily) treats th ia a ey vats ane aA) We a a A nO? PS 8 3l 
Over Five Years 
MADR OLA, atte EAI ode UOTE AO LUO: MUM hae thE 9 9 kT NERY a ca Maen Neal. siboroms 5(3) 
ALLE Wa (eb tenley Care nee Wea Me COC enen Avey. eBe LODE A Maa Manni Hens SG er EMRCOhOE i 3) MULE ee Pg 
Prairie EVOVIN GOB icc cane Sutne am es aE RR TIN cir, Caer toe MP NA Aaa al a a ne 1 
BS PEs) (Otay bas snipes tee yin ena Dae’. a) lie uel Sle Jina Ce led jal Oe ad Daath 1 
16 43 
otal sta blisn mente a. a). Wage ton oes ed does ee cater 59 
5a 


(1) One gave two weeks with no specified length of service, one required three months for one week 
and the other five required six months for one week’s vacation. 

(?) Two establishments required two years; one, three years; and the other, four years. 

(3) One required six years; one, eight years; and three, ten years’ service. 
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TABLE XI.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE 
HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS INDUSTRY, 1947 


Nee eee eee 


SS Se a ee 








Canada Maoh ey ss Quebec | Ontario 
"Pia Hata Exel ON Ua. wee ld oe a eee eevas ein sae eS Pala earn ay 48 4 13 Sit 
Employees: 
RY SESE ue ic SEPA as AUC MM OdP TW gear Pt, nee cme ne eae Foo 7,499 716 2, 230 4,553 
ELF ce (Ake at ee een AUT ree MR a Nig Lar Mice Ura alin Siac diatia whe 358 2 78 278 
ED i eden tay eae astra erataae Oe ata etalon aa ance aes 7,857 718 2,308 4,831 


TABLE XII._WAGE RATES IN THE HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS 
INDUSTRY, 1947 


Average 


: Wave Range of 
Occupation and Locality Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
Coremakers g $ 
CSerAE a CRs a aE COM Ne asc SITE AM in OO Rn GTP SiC he MEO et Ohad en wiiglese Gaye ye POG: patNicnin’ Hye eaete 
SYS Eo Ne 70ers ORR AINE ESET akOe ae ie Pal Py SIotng te repeat ya CE PRA recA, -86 -65-1-05 
CEE SE TEs ae ee eee a arta AE eat re eR teed a terest Wilat Ulenck Sughd acai a Sen wre c0 8 1-02 -70-1-38 
Packers, Craters and Shippers 
ee etd ee te BN APA LIAM watt ick elon seten Siar E Satacate eM ons Ce) 5 Pi ee ae Bee a 
TSE ETT rrr as, RE sine ae GTN Seta Rela) dashed Gevaert Ake ates ee yal *81 +72- -93 
CMA, aa eater LeRoi a ai ten ala Sialshe et nooo te ernvias > puetie Rae ISHS ACORN EAL Ley in 8 -78 -56— -99 
TCLs en Ly eee RIALS DeCeEED, AORN MA RNS ok chat te Aukw she @caite cele le -79 -65- -97 
Hnamellers 
ETN Gp OM ihe isa Ne cae Ole [feet Mare Me RG Ay chance cia 7 cee mr = Sie Coll eta caaler epee 
A UEC ae Lets Civ sals H is ane Maa eta ar ced a ania aartoneen raed UbTR: Wha: +89 -65-1-11 
VAG PCa i ee el tte L oie ed diss SP mp Rigel ia ele ten v eases) Sees BW eudin Clee wr Be 78 -62- -90 
REET eat ree Ok MPN DAE aie MST RUR ROR RCA eaoetld = Qe ei aun SeRR TN AT iin ge’ a 89 -6§5-1-22 
Labourers 
Ee he ha ie eae MR Avctcts duct ioestiaeat «Atbaien a Water Mal arene piers ce laaya's dhe aia, siacels oy te MUL Nee lancpeaES aad aye ee 
Wave SCObia GIG NOW DIS WIC Kas fonG ales epee teln aig eves 5 5/e etal aia epreiareedints -59 -55- -64 
CSCC ee a OL ROR ae ke atay Bla are aieeelMe aenniayet: easels eletater esd oe sual -61 -52— -80 
ROPER LCS ta Bee ee A ir es tel ot og aia GIG PO ia es ate le tcp gt a I 72 -60- -80 
Machinists 
CRAG ee ro ee ln a hen is Sy are ae ea tea) odes I eee etna ead te OL) oe Me lee atas eran aes 
CSEOUSETe ik crcl a ghet ee ao ik hos kk Sco eawole Gee Ri, ws oS place ele ass SMES -85 -63-1-00 
CUTER TGs ea ee Oe ck ieee shes BNNIE: WEIR ERR Ic. S's he og RI gtr sna) al arene 93 -81-1-10 
Moulders 
CL A et a see cas eh Lome Aer Sonatinas Greta Yas i acdid a whence! See a sae SI LOG yuletccieleteerns 
Nove: SCOtia GRC) NOW OTUNSWICK ok. eo Prec ha diem nwa den se salank s 1-15 -85-1-48 
Quebec...... MAE e TMU UAL < os Hyper NaN CN RNS CN eaten Lh ayaa gl ans tees 90 -65-1-12 
(GYEE HEH CBR pL Ries enc) GRR a anette ns Sine nstcntia.S caer oi been ia eminent ces imran 1-11 -84-1-41 
Mounters or Assemblers 
He ea FeSE Ce ORR eee ee ete fn ante te, MERLE Le MRCS Base FR eS db BS ib a hay Nee PRA AEN ae een teste 
Nova Scotia and: New Brumswithe cine oaisicne ore oie ape Sb es pee fdlags mene -78 -59-1-07 
Vleet vents UA eke rae re ieee re ois) «ag cle ee trees atatiiareilee'a on At oneal Slam aioe iorrdse -72 -50- -98 
COTE LLO e e a a ee a Sich oe 2, EN Enea tapos Hoke buns B btd,s ial eb a etiee Wie g 88 -68-1-08 
Patternmakers 
Ce ee aT HRS cai tie toe in eh dere Oana a ratel pon kes aera ew Serieiate ar Oe ih Ma eed Om 
EUG Gg eae eirice aan irs a era ae re ence Mem on tole] Layo mk etal sn aia dd -97 -84-1-08 
CEI ee ee Re ne eal tre SRN rae atta a Malate fe: a an eae uate 1-00 -89-1-10 
Polishers 
INSEL ch Mae AE OR OR ie EL IE A IRIN T Ee SO Ro OED Ere abe R pro RG = meals ESO re RDA Ly areas eae 
IN ee ES UE ola rece aa WE ae alia Saige net SIRE MO Mae aie acuecarha etre i Suite 87 -65-1-10 
CPG DOC eee etre awe U alae pict sake Saiele pio wiatnge Sie ig heppBm rec wie Se uate Mapes 81 -60-1-31 
ioe RIN ae i ards GND CS Ra aoe Bee a Sod WEE ae a Pe PPS oF en debe 87 -§5-1-12 
Sheet Metal Workers 
Re eR Dee eco ae MRM Metco y he cet CA earn eB ake a abe heal as Mee eR Ae REI A ats ta re RIE Ba a pe tee PROV LEO Aankhon 
NGA OCOLID DUCUINGW OLUNS WICK co. 2 or, cam mretke aia Acedia stan eines teas Rieke ham 1-00 -65-1-30 
CADE ee Cats oie won ec Rin ute he ete sagt aie A tetas a cynse mA hice FAR. ncn Te 76 -55-1-04 
Fr Se Oe ts tee rc Boa SAR CES OE REE Ret ree nie ata Cie toes a RR 85 -07-1-05 
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TABLE XIII._STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS INDUSTRY, BY 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 











Standard Hours Canada pene Quebec | Ontario 
WEEKLY 
Ath) aes ely its Mc alee ic 4 Vo. he) MEAL OR 8 RN as ERNE AER SONS IE 5 tae R A ace MOM 1 4 
Over 4 Olandsunder 4 ae eter omen eatin coer e crete tere 8 Dee ets Site eae 6 
Pa ae Asatte She eee tenes Pico REITER CIA LENGE Ane RERE E iY Rae EEE 5 4 13 
Over 45"and under 48 5 os spon a ee a eee ae Soaks DUA Ninh Ae creda g ste Ponte dein ete 9 
Sh salah ees SRE Ad IG ait Nome i Se EE tS iin eames cee ka a 2 iat. RUM A ee fe 5 
OWVGr4AS and UN GOED ccd ca ao hate atten rake ie a ene rch ee unl Cami ape lee. Pee ea Lethe eee 
DADS, Ce eis Pah A PM su, oc MALE een Mick Ao SI EER a RE Ree Sa EA ca 4 A eet Bcc: 3 1 
AeOtalee sta DUSMIIMe USE eer eerie 48 4 13 31 
AILY 
Establishments on a Five-Day Week 
SE em MACE atta tat el Wt AAI ae 5 a GI ac pO aR LO URED 5 pera ae ee 1 4 
Owveresiandcun cl enGime me hain ee amr nin | amas ae Neca eeu emi See at ey aie ie tots | aoe ee lca 3 
URSA Ned ec ta Cote cae Bye Meter aroun Wipers ney ace | We ye, NOL et Ua Wie eau enpicy oe 4 13 
CO) Vie AG sen tel ee WR a Rg eee St Oe oe ee We We oor TN nee ee AN Madi WEN stare see lad be Dutoetcn ay 5 2 
SRO, Desy Mi aa oeecooasanceoonohoomooe DA A OMe ted ee ee 5 22 
Establishments on a Six-Day Week 
Monday to 
Friday Saturday 
8 4 and 43 5 DY NUE eine 3 
8 8 2 y Napans Pee Mem teed WPT Ni) Bia uF 
Over 8 and under 9 4to5 Seah Medl Mee. Be tes khan ae hate ae 5 
84 5 iar | foe NE MI Peter LS Mee 
9 \ 4to5 AY Ries, tee Meee es 1 
10 D a telat bt Aer a Oo pak eal eae eee ers 
Motalmwstablishmentsnme newer rian atl 4, 8 9 


(1) Includes one establishment operating 9} hours per day, Monday to Friday. 


TABLE XIV.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE HEATING 
AND COOKING APPARATUS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


After Daily Hours Only 








Overtime Rates by Region Sean After : 
Monday Satur- Weekly Sunday | Holidays 
to Friday day Hours 
Number of Bstablishments.. co..0.<ocns ccbiss es 3D 35 13 48 48 
Straight Time 
Canadas (Ourario-only Va. wake eaten iets Mo eee 9 1 a abl A Se ie 7 7 
Time and One-Half 
Canada.... SO ele ei Pen BUR le Pc POE Nia eras ie 22 DP, 18 15() LS 
Naritime: Prowinces’.. er eek eer nee 3 Dt 275 cei 2 1 
Que DEC UA seeds eee Rein Win Pie. ehcp ie 6 6 (i 2 4 
CICANTO MN re feu OME On Ais Mba. eat ate aU ey? ile 14 6 11 10 
Double Time 
Oe cha e054 Cage iieady Vict’ or Sate een e ht mutta cS shod cur Go Rate deme te MEA 10 4 
INEATAGIN ECS PLOWENCES sp de dic oe hose IE RIs eG ain Sag he meee Meret one BLES nN ee 1 1 
UTI YS! vcr candy atay Mr dh uae US he UF EAL ov eae AIMS yt 0 Po AMP Cpe ERD ai os Oe 8) Rab aoe stte enae 6 4 
COTE ELON esa la eee erties aise coc katirs Sem Occ SNe ark Bed te eA ae a na eon 3 2 
No Overtime Information 
Canal ane yal sais alee Ma Wy eee a bene ees @ 4 Gea cae eae 16 19 


.? One establishment gave double time when day constituted the seventh consecutive day of 
work. 
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TABLE XV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE HEATING 
AND COOKING APPARATUS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 














Initial | Maximum Vacation 
Vacation |————_—_—_— 





Length of Service Required of One One Two 
Week Week Weeks 
Under One Year 
GOW AC EATIO ONLI) Skate es ok ett hen apache eters Shea tet ache alee 7(*) LA Ve were ind UE 
One Year 
CAA a eee EY Se EY gtW rit Aer. tah, bx Rebel Etna Bed he oe SUN Rw 41 23 LC) 
NEATIG IN CHETOVENCE Ss Oy ee cr ridiioes. ta een are Sie heuteea ad ee jeu aaa 4 Y aS Chenin Oe Ae ee 
VINES BYOCGH SLR GLa, AORN nesitcigel 1 c/o LUN Te UF IR tire mie a at pany a re UN aly EIU Oa 13 PS ae neared oo 
Dyes vig ka ees SAAN Sk Mh BORN BARE sir Scares pare Tmiter Te ceah.e peck Or Wee SRR ME 24 7 1 
Five Years 
CROW SET len Fok gE gy Be tha ee Ree A SOR CDR Oe Cect ci ar OP 5 ER URNGIN S7 Seaye ae oP |< Og BRS 16 
STN V = 6 (rs honeee ea yay WOR ORI Weve, Sa MRR nei AE fC PCED A nt Maes Oe Ce ee 1 
OTE 2 0G (oe Ae Re ORR A OS Salen arene Ae er aS): We MR Aa PRM RMN OS 6 5 I AR ee ae 1 
Ten and Twenty Years 
Cana caw OU tALIO GNI Vote rire scala ie Fk etait ails tee ar ecid ots, by scat Shai Sy Plemttaeoate aaa Step aeaes oieea 3 (3) 
28 20 
POLARS CASTS IMODIbS oan, 0 ai.) teen ys eke ena Aue epee ea ave se 48 
48 


(1) One plant gave an initial vacation of two weeks, two required two months’ service, three 
required three months, and the other, six months. 

(2) This establishment paid $25.00 for the second week. 

(3) One establishment required ten years and the other two, twenty. 


TABLE XVI.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE HEATING 
AND COOKING APPARATUS INDUSTRY, 1947 


Norr.—Of the 48 plants covered by this survey, two did not give information on Statutory Holidays. 


Number of Holidays 
Observed by Plants 
Total 
Days Plants 


2.0 BONED APO R ee ToS Oi elo 





Plants Paying for— 
Pas W861 9S Ee yk Gan SORT eee ET Re PERC OTAT EOL: Sica: ht cast oe arpa Ren 2 Psie3 1 7 
3 De) i Dee te eR to UNC Ratiibaat a eon sek BORNE. cee Ml Hem ee [er wre | eae et goes if 3 
4 ED tt Ee BERN 8 AVE datgrg a mie USBI? cts, Gcyicic, oh bit sen (oa etal (Mens Acad te oped Mie A Pa ees leon 2 
FEAL AED” aM! ROR Sr Ue NR Se Re clin PR eae Tt eR CA Tam (Eo Ua ae Mlk oa Wn ee es ao PAD be aire (ESF 3 2 
i 2S ty AEN cen MRL ea Leer ie ae OR Nee ade yt gay OR SOE nee ec 3 Lie, |e) eee: 4 
8 SF [iss Ba AR Soot ta Mee gaa et Re aR es ae el al oe yal bem Ho Doe | Dis[izsteillevete 1 
9 SN eh Peal hens Pha Viasat sc: ete Been Foe REO CIES Je c(i Ler a Oe 1 1 
Total plants. paying for? or more holidays... . 4.25700 elssoeelegeefactec ee GAL FOO? Rae Zoe tk 20 
Total plants not paying for holidays..o.....05..d202 <5 DST OTe Sel. Oa Oe ieee 26 
-Lotal plants ODSGFVIng NONGAVS: 02. 250% lec cnes cee ae eh 1 i 1 5} 11)19| 4] 4 46 
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those plants reporting time and _ one-half 
after weekly hours, the stipulated number 
of hours after which overtime applied were 
longer than the standard weekly hours. 

Twenty-one of the 27 plants on a five- 
day week reported a rate of time and one- 
half for all work done on Saturday; four 
paid regular rates and the remaining two 
gave no information on Saturday rates. 

Fifteen plants reported time and one-half 
for Sunday and holiday work; ten reported 
double time for Sunday work and seven 
gave this same rate for work on statutory 
holidays. 


Vacations with Pay (Table XV)—AIl 
the plants reported an initial vacation of 


one week after one year or less of service. 
Twenty plants reported an additional week’s 
paid vacation from one to twenty years 
of service, one of these giving this second 
week with a straight payment of $25. Two 
weeks with pay was available to nearly 60 
per cent of the workers after they had 
complied with the service requirements. 


Statutory Holidays (Table XVI) —The 26 
plants, which are shown as observing from 
two to ten holidays without paying for any, 
included 48 per cent of the total number of 
workers. 

Approximately 3,000 of the workers were 
in plants which paid for two to five of the 
observed, holidays. 





CANADIAN LEGION DISCUSSES 
TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT | 
FOR VETERANS AND IMMIGRATION 


A wide range of subjects of concern, not only to war veterans 
but to Canadians in general, was discussed at the Dominion 
convention of the Canadian Legion last May. Of particular 
wnterest to Government, industrial management and labour 
was the action taken with respect to the rehabilitation 
training, civilian employment for ex-service personnel and 


ummigration. 


The twelfth Dominion convention of. the 
Canadian Legion of the British Empire 
Service League was held in Saskatoon, 
May 238-27, 1948. Approximately 1,000 
representatives of war veteran organiza- 
tions from the Maritimes to British 
Columbia were in attendance. 


The agenda covered a wide range of 
problems of more direct interest to 
veterans, but also of concern to every 
Canadian. Among matters dealt with by 
the Resolutions Committee, and _ subse- 
quently endorsed by the Convention, were 
resolutions designed to bring about 
improvement in the post-war training and. 
employment of veterans. 


Rehabilitation Training 


With regard to training, a formal request 
was made that the basic rate of allowance 
for DVA student veterans be increased by 
ten dollars per month for both single and 
married students; also, that the Dominion 
government be asked to grant the same 
educational and training benefits for the 
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children of total disability pensioners and 
of those who lost their lives in the war, 
as are at present granted to single veterans. 

Concerning the repayment of funds 
borrowed by veterans from the Dominion 
government for rehabilitation and the com- 
pletion of university training, the conven- 
tion decided to request that such repay- 
ments be allowed as legitimate income tax 
deductions. 

It was urged that the Veterans Reha- 
bilitation Act be amended so as “to permit 
the Canadian pre-medical and pre-dental 
student veterans to withdraw from 
university for a period of at least three 
years at the completion of the pre-medical 
and pre-dental training under the Act.” 
Such a provision would enable such student 
veterans to avoid the risk of losing con- 
tinuity of their rehabilitation grants if they 
withdrew from university for a_ period 
longer than one year. 

It was resolved, further, to request that 
Canadian pre-medical student veterans be 
allowed the privilege of seeking their 
medical education outside the Dominion of 
Canada, without evidence of rejection 


A a eg 


\— 


from Canadian medical schools and that 
the balance of such pre-medical student 
veterans’ rehabilitation grants be payable 
at any accredited medical school in the 
world. In addition, it was requested that 
“adequate allowances for books and instru- 
ments be given to all DVA sponsored 
student veterans whose studies are on a 
university or professional level”, and that 
commuting allowances be allowed such 
students in cases where the place of study 
is ten miles or more from the veteran’s 
residence. 


Employment for Veterans 


The convention approved of several 
resolutions designed to enlarge the number 
of employment opportunities for veterans. 
One of these urged that employers in 
industry be encouraged to employ veteran 
graduates of vocational schools, in accord- 
ance with their rating in their respective 
trades and to extend to them maximum 
priority. It was suggested that the Gov- 
ernment amend Section 11 of the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act to provide 
that employers should not terminate the 
employment of any veterans because war 
disabilities rendered them incapable of 
doing the tasks to which they had been 
assigned, if other suitable employment 
could be found for them. 

The Convention endorsed the efforts of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs in develop- 
ing employment opportunities for older 
workers, and urged the Government to 
expand these services by the employment 
of veterans’ officers in NES offices and as 
DVA counsellors. It was held, too, that 
veterans should be given preference 
“through all channels, both in employment 
legislation and employers’ agreements .. . 
because of their service in two world wars”. 

Specific mention was also made of posi- 
tions for older veterans in naval and air 
force establishments, “particularly jobs 
such as barrack wardens, mess men, batmen, 
etc.” This would, it was urged, release 
younger service men for full military 
training. In the same manner positions of 
a similar nature in federal, provincial and 
municipal services should be filled from the 
ranks of senior veterans, where practical. 

The Dominion Command of the Legion 
was instructed to approach the manage- 
ment of the Canadian National Railways 
and the trade unions involved with a view 
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to the removal of the age limitations in the 
cases of ex-servicemen who had filed appli- 
cations for apprenticeship prior to enlist- 
ment in the armed services. 


Immigration and Emigration 


From some 75 resolutions presented to 
the Committee on Immigration and Settle- 
ment, the convention evolved a statement 
of the Legion’s attitude toward the 
problems of immigration into Canada. 

It was held that the entry of “consider- 
able numbers of immigrants is desirable 
and should be encouraged, subject to rigid 
control and supervision”. The reasons given 
were: (1) that increased population would 
reduce the per capita cost of government 
and other services; (2) that no other 
country in the temperate zone has such a 
great wealth of undeveloped natural 
resources; (3) that an increase of popula- 
tion is essential to strengthen Canada’s 
defences, and is necessary to maintain 
Canadian industrial expansion as well as to 
enlarge export markets; (4) that Canada 
needs more “pioneer or basic labour for 
the development of our natural resources.” 

However the convention stressed its 
preference for a favourable balance of 
British immigrants, although appreciating 
“the necessity of assisting to the utmost 
in solving the problem of absorbing suit- 
able displaced persons in Europe . . . pro- 
vided that adequate measures are taken to 
avoid embracing in such movements of 
displaced persons, any with a philosophy or 
ideal, opposed to our free democratic way 
of life”. It was the opinion of the con- 
vention that immigration was of suffi- 
clent importance to warrant the establish- 
ment of a separate Federal Department, 
concerned only with immigration and 
settlement. 

Other resolutions requested (1) that the 
Government set up a Commission to study 
the causes of emigration of young Cana- 
dians to the United States and to devise 
means for stopping it; (2) that every 
possible effort be made to stop the recur- 
rence of mass unemployment such as had 
prevailed in pre-war years; (3) that veterans 
at the age of 60, or over, if unable to find 
steady employment, and whose unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits had become 
exhausted, should be granted benefits at 
the rates set out in Class 7 of the second 
schedule of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, without having to qualify under the 
veterans’ “15-weeks’ clause”. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of returns from the National Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Employment conditions showed further improvement during 
July and a general shortage of labour was expected to 
characterize the remainder of the seasonally-active period of 
1948. Denoting the general buoyancy, the number of 
unplaced applicants at employment offices dropped to an 
even lower level than in July, 1947. The settlement of the 
wage dispute in the railways eased the tension which over- 
shadowed general activity during the first half of the month. 
Industrial production was slack during July but this was 
because of temporary interruptions caused by holiday shut- 
downs. Production was expected to be stimulated in some 
lines by the removal of the excise taxes imposed under the 


Dollar Savings Program. 


High employment levels and growing 
labour shortages prevailed generally through- 
out July. The number of persons regis- 
tered for work at employment offices had 
fallen to 96,000 at July 29—3,000 short of 
the number on file one year ago. Crop 
prospects for this year’s harvest were good, 
while in construction, a year of high activity 
seemed certain, judging from the increased 
level of contracts being awarded. These 
indications, together with continued 
optimism in the manufacturing field, 
pointed to still further improvements in 
employment conditions during the coming 
months. 

Employment levels were slightly beyond 
those of last year while unemployment, in 
relation to the labour force, had dropped 
slightly according to reports from the 
Labour Force Survey conducted during the 
week ending June 5. At that time, employ- 
ment totalled 4,948,000 and unemployment, 
82,000, the latter group representing 1:6 per 
cent of the labour force. 

The critical wage dispute between rail- 
way operators and unions which threatened 
to completely tie up all rail transportation 
was settled on July 16 when agreements 
were signed granting a 17 cents an hour 
wage increase, retroactive to March 1. 
Immediately following the announcement of 
the wage increase, railway representatives 
called for a further boost in freight rates. 
A 15 per cent increase was requested which 
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would be in addition to the 21 per cent rise 
recently granted. 

Production in general was at capacity 
levels although output during July and 
August was expected to drop as a result of 
factory shut-downs during the holiday 
period. In the radio industry, where pro- 
duction had been lagging, the outlook 
brightened with the removal on July 31 of 
excise taxes imposed on certain manufac- 
tured products under the Dollar Savings 
Program. Other industries affected, such as 
manufacturers of electrical refrigerators, 
stoves, etc., would similarly be stimulated 
by the recent change although consumer 
resistance to higher prices in this group had 
been much less evident. 


Agriculture 


Heavy rainfalls in the Prairies during 
July had greatly improved crop prospects 
and grain was filling out well in most 
districts. Conditions elsewhere in Canada 
were generally good with Quebec and the 
Maritimes having largely recovered from 
the late spring start. Movements of early 
fruits and vegetables were very heavy, the 
market being much larger with United 
States produce no longer available. 

The high level of agricultural activity 
accentuated labour requirements and 
demand was heavy, especially for experi- 
enced help. The announcement by the 
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Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, that Displaced Persons could be 
obtained within 2 to 3 weeks from the time 
a request was placed, had eased the tension 
of the labour scene although some farmers 
were reluctant to take on full-time labour, 
and to accept workers of different languages 
and undetermined skills. Nevertheless it 
appeared that the encouraging reports 
received of those already arrived had 
successfully advertised the program and 
encouraged other farmers to hire Displaced 
Persons. A better outlook for feeds in the 
coming winter had also had a stimulating 
effect on applications since fuller winter 
activity was now expected during the 1948- 
49 season. 

Seasonal labour needs will, of course, 
continue to tax the: manpower supply 
although the movements of workers within 
the agricultural work force itself, as directed 
by the National Employment Service, are 
of inestimable value in meeting temporary 
needs. Employers in the Prairies were 
anticipating help from workers from the 
construction, mining, and manufacturing 
industries during the harvest season. In 
Ontario, where crop prospects were very 
good, recruiting presented a_ serious 
problem although immigration would make 
the labour shortage less severe than in 1947. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


Capacity production in almost all 
branches of industry characterized the first 
half of 1948 but temporary interruptions 
occurred during July because of factory 
shut-downs for the vacation period. In 
non-manufacturing fields, activity was at a 
high level, especially in construction where 
the improved flow of building supplies had 
created more jobs for construction trades- 
men than could be filled with the present 
supply of workers. 

The seasonal advance in employment was 
evident in the statistics recently released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. During 
May, all industry groups had _ increased 
their staffs, with construction marking the 
largest percentage gain (12 per cent). All 
provinces except New Brunswick shared in 
the increase. The index of employment in 
this series, which covers employers with 15 
or more employees, stood at 191-7 at 
June 1 (base 1926100), as against 186-5 
and 184-5 one month and one year before 
respectively. 

A continued increase in the average 
hourly earnings of manufacturing employees 
paid on an hourly basis has taken place 
during 1948 but because of fluctuations in 
the hours worked, weekly wages have 
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experienced intermittent periods of decline. 
Such was the case at the beginning of June 
when hours worked during the last week of 
May dropped because of the holiday on 
Victoria Day. The shorter work week was 
again reflected in the drop in real wages 
(wages computed in relation to the cost-of- 
living index) which at the beginning of June 
stood at 100°2 (av. 1946—100), the lowest 
point recorded since the beginning of 1947. 


The mining industry gave employment 
to 73,000 workers at the beginning of June, 
the latest available date for which 
statistics are available. The labour force 
remained remarkably stable throughout 
June and July despite the growing com- 
petition for workers in other fields. This 
was attributed to the employment of immi- 
grants, higher wage levels, and more 
adequate housing accommodation in some 
mining areas. 

Hiring of inexperienced help, except 
temporary student labour, had been slow 
this season as the industry absorbed its 
capacity of untrained labour under the 
immigration scheme. Some mines, however, 
report that the Displaced Persons employed 
have now been trained and that they are 
again 1n a position to take on learners. 

Labour shortages in the coal mines in 
Alberta, and the scarcity of housing which 
prevented the transfer of workers into the 
area, had forced many companies to resort 
to more intensive strip mining in order to 
cut down on labour needs. 


Manufacturing employment totalled 
1,261,000 at the beginning of June, repre- 
senting 25 per cent of the total employed. 
Further seasonal advances were expected 
during June and July although production 
itself would fall as a result of holiday shut- 
downs.. Many plants were completely 
closing for one or two weeks rather than 
operate on a reduced schedule. 

Strikes in feeder plants in the automotive 
industry cut off essential supplies during 
the early part of July and the industry was 
unable to resume production following the 
holiday season. Several of these strikes 
were settled during July although at the 
end of the month one plant employing 2,600 
workers was still strike-bound. Meat pack- 
ing plants were quiet in July as many 
farmers, expecting the embargo on cattle 
shipments to the United States to be lifted, 
had delayed deliveries. (Restrictions had 
not yet been removed at the time of 
writing although on July 31 a similar 
embargo was lifted on mutton and lamb 
exports.) The threat of the railway strike 
also had a depressing effect on cattle 
receipts during the early part of July. 
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The outlook brightened for the somewhat 


depressed radio industry on July 31 when it. 


was announced that the excise tax on radios 
and tubes would drop from 25 to 10 per 
cent. 

Demand for labour in manufacturing 
plants was rising although it had not reached 
serious proportions during July. The usual 
separations which occur during the holidays 
and later in the harvest season may, how- 
ever, work considerable hardship on foun- 
dries and other heavy industries. The indus- 
trial demand for women had declined in 
Toronto and Montreal but requirements 
remained steady in the smaller industrial 
centres where housing scarcities prevented 
the transfer of workers. 


Construction employment had reached 
295,000 at June 5, and further gains were 
expected as the season advanced. Skilled 
help was in short supply and, in areas 
where building lagged, men were quickly 
transferred to other districts. Labour turn- 
over was increasing but productivity in 
general seemed to have improved. Rela- 
tively high wages in most areas had 
attracted an adequate number of unskilled 
workers. 

No let-up was yet evident in the con- 
tinued high level of contracts awarded for 
construction projects. Those granted during 
the first seven months of 1948 ($573 million) 
were 43 per cent higher than in the com- 
parative period in 1947. Increased resi- 
dential and commercial building continued 
to be the chief factors causing the upswing. 

Highway repair and construction provided 
numerous opportunities for employment in 
rural areas and these were being filled by 
local supplies of labour. Material scarcities 
had delayed work in some areas, the short- 
age of cement being most severe. Railway 
maintenance crews were short-handed but 
the low wage scale made recruiting 
extremely difficult. The recent wage in- 
crease granted to railway employees did not 
apply to extra gang labour. 


Trade employment has continued rela- 
tively unchanged over the year and at 
June 5, the latest available date, totalled 
637,000. Sales levels were high although 
stores were keeping inventories low and 
replacements were made on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis because of prices. A greater 
number of sales, more credit buying, and 
other inducements, indicated that supply 
was catching up to demand and that more 
competitive conditions were now prevailing. 

A number of permanent jobs were opened 
up during July when high school students 
became available, but generally the need for 
sales help was small. Wholesale trade 


remained well staffed with only a few 
requirements and these were mainly for 
replacements. 


Employment in the service industries 
totalled 862,000 at the beginning of June. 
Further expansion occurred during June and 
July as tourist homes and resorts brought 
staffs to full complement. Kitchen help and 
cooks for restaurants were scarce and labour 
turnover was heavy. Shortages were becom- 
ing serious in smaller towns where help was 
almost non-existent. 

The arrival of Displaced Persons for 
domestic work had enlivened demand over 
the past few months and housewives were 
again actively seeking help. The employ- 
ment of Displaced Persons as domestics had 
proved to be very satisfactory and applica- 
tions were on file for more than double the 
number who had already arrived, an indi- 
cation of the willingness of Canadian house- 
wives to co-operate in the immigration 
program. At the end of July, 3,437 girls 
and 95 couples from Displaced Persons 
camps had arrived to take up domestic 
service employment. 


Employment Service Activities 


The number of persons placed in jobs 
continued to mark steady advances and by 
June, an average of 17,000 received jobs 
each week through National Employment 
Service. The placement rate exceeded that 
of May, 1948, and of June, 1947. A general 
buoyancy on all sides brought this about— 
demand was active in all segments of the 
economy while the greater registration of 
first jobbers, students, and immigrants pro- 
vided the necessary help. The downtrend 
in unplaced applicants which had become 
slower during June and early July was again 
in full swing and at July 29 the unplaced 
numbered 96,000, a total 3,000 below that 
recorded at the comparative date in 1947. 

Labour shortages were growing and more 
jobs were being filled through the transfer 
of workers. Casual hirings (those of less 
than seven days’ duration) were on the 
decline, totalling 15 per cent of placements 
during June as against 19 per cent during 
the winter peak. More women were being 
placed and for the third consecutive month 
the placement level exceeded that of 1947. 
Regionally, placements were holding up 
fairly consistently although Nova Scotia 
indicated a moderate loss. Attention was 
being directed toward the older and handi- 
capped worker and placements were rising. 
Fewer veterans were in the labour market; 
at the end of June only 19 per cent of the 
unplaced had war service as against 26 per 
cent at this time last year. 
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Local supplies of labour were already 
being exhausted and this led to a greater 
use of clearance, a device of the Employ- 
ment Service which enables orders or appli- 
cations to be circulated throughout the 
Dominion. Difficulties inherent in the 
physical moving of workers from area to 
area coupled with the apprehensive attitude 
of employers and workers toward hiring 
without direct contact are restricting factors 
at all times; nevertheless, during June 300 
workers per week filled jobs in other areas. 

Orders for construction tradesmen were in 
clearance in all regions but since the short- 
age was shared by almost all areas, these 
attempts to obtain help had met with little 
success. Mining labour had been success- 
fully recruited through this means, especi- 
ally in the nickel industry where labour had 
been transferred from Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, and from within the originating 
region of Ontario. Gold mines in British 
Columbia were bringing in men _ from 
Manitoba and from other districts of British 
Columbia. A few heavy industries were 
securing workers through clearance but these 
were only recruited from within the prov- 
ince itself. 

National Employment Service was enter- 
ing its active period of seasonal agricultural 
transfers, which movements in 1947 covered 
the transfer of some 20,000 persons. Two 
of the main inter-provincial movements had 
concluded and in both cases recruitment fell 
below the number requested, a reflection of 
the exceptionally good employment condi- 
tions, especially in rural areas. Just under 
500 girls were recruited in the Prairies for 
berry picking in British Columbia. The 
movement of Western farmers to Ontario 
for haying was slow with only 850 recruited 
against an order for 2,300. The request was 
later circulated in the Maritimes and 150 
men were brought in from eastern sections 
of the country. Preparations were under 
way for Ontario workers to move to 
Western harvest fields, the program being 
slated to begin around the middle of August. 

Movements of farm workers across the 
United States border had taken place in the 
mid-west sections of the country while two 
movements were pending in eastern areas. 
Approximately 1,400 farmers with their 
combines had moved from the Canadian 
Prairies to the southern States while some 
7,000 men were to leave Quebec shortly to 
aid in potato harvesting and pea vining in 
the state of Maine. Early in August the 
movement would reverse when 1,500 tobacco 
harvesters from the United States would 
enter the tobacco fields of Ontario. 

The economy has again demonstrated its 
ability to absorb the usual inflow of high 
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school students seeking permanent work and 
only in a few instances has serious difficulty 
been encountered in finding suitable jobs. 
Smaller towns with limited opportunities 
have, for example, experienced some diffi- 
culty and applicants unwilling to accept low 
starting wages despite the future which the 
job might offer also presented a placement 
problem. Placement of students in summer 
jobs had generally been good although high 
school girls met with considerable difficulty 
in finding work, an indication of the drop 
in sales, general clerical, and unskilled 
factory work. 

Claims for unemployment insurance 
showed a sharp drop during June despite 
the lay-offs caused by flood conditions in 
British Columbia. Live claims stood at 
57,000 at June 30, a drop of 15,000 from the 
May figure. 

Employment operations were very active 
in Executive and Professional offices and 
placements rose to an average of 77 per 
week during June, the highest on record 
since the beginning of 1947. Increasing 
numbers of immigrants were registering and 
the Montreal office had on file in the 
engineering profession alone applications 
from persons from Great Britain, Poland, 
Austria, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia. 

Demand remained active for engineers 
although some difficulty was experienced in 
placing a number of inexperienced graduates 
in the Prairie region. Demand for dieti- 
clans, nurses, and teachers was still greatly 
in excess of supply. A number of qualified 
administrative and executive officers had 
registered but few opportunities suitable for 
their qualifications were available. A con- 
siderable number of Chartered Accountants 
were seeking employment or endeavouring 
to better their present position through 
these offices; although there were jobs on 
file, the low salaries offered had hindered 
placement activity. 

The level of unplaced applicants had 
remained substantially unchanged over the 
past six months but vacancies dropped 
following the absorption of the 1947 grad- 
uating class. At July 29, the number of 
applicants registered totalled 2,426, as 
against a demand of 1,059. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment conditions in the Maritime 
region continued to improve during July 
with the seasonally-active construction, 
agricultural and fishing industries mark- 
ing further gains in employment. Areas 
of chronic labour surplus were | still 
numerous in Nova Scotia but further 
advances in employment could be expected 


since construction had not yet reached its 
peak. Full employment was rapidly being 
attained in New Brunswick and most 
physically fit men had at least secured 
seasonal employment. 

Bumper hay crops were evident in the 
Maritime region and harvesting operations 
were well under way. No labour shortage 
had developed, except in Prince Edward 
Island. In Nova Scotia, there had been a 
surplus of rural labour and thus few open- 
ings were available for urban workers. Fruit 
processing plants in the Annapolis Valley 
were late in opening because of rainy 
weather but hiring was expected to take 
place during August. 

The construction industry remained the 
centre of hiring activity in July. In New 
Brunswick construction work continued 
steady, in Nova Scotia it was accelerated 
somewhat while in Prince Edward Island 
building activity was spotty. Shortages of 
skilled and unskilled workers were prevalent 
in New Brunswick. However, in Nova 
Seotia a surplus of unskilled workers was 
still apparent, although for the first time 
this year nearly all skilled construction help 
had obtained work. 


In the Quebec region, employment con- 
ditions continued to improve although at a 
more moderate rate than in May or June. 
Many plant closures because of holidays 
had curtailed hiring in the manufacturing 
industry ; consequently, employment activity 
during the month was centred in those 
industries which were seasonally active, 
particularly construction and agriculture. 

Hay harvesting was general in the Quebec 
region during July, and no critical shortage 
of farm labour had developed. Crop con- 
ditions were promising although the month 
of July was very dry. Logging drives were 
slackening off and many woodsmen were 
being absorbed by the active construction 
industry where demand was high even for 
unskilled labour. 

A large number of manufacturing plants 
had closed for holidays during July and, as 


a result, hirings were limited in number. 


The aircraft industry will figure promin- 
ently in the employment picture in the 
coming months as a contract for 22 aircraft 
for Great Britain has been recently placed 
with a Montreal firm. As a result, it was 
expected that by this time next year 6,000 
workers will have been added to the staff 
of the plant concerned. 


Employment reached record levels in the 
Ontario region during July with many of 
the older and _ physically handicapped 
workers now being able to find jobs. 
Labour demand was expected to increase 
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still further when around the middle of 
August manufacturing holidays would end 
and normal production would be resumed. 
Manufacturing labour requirements were 
necessarily curtailed during the latter part 
of July because of vacation shut-downs, but 
demand in the construction and agricultural 
industries remained high, and many plant 
workers accepted jobs in these industries 
during their vacations. 

The heavy demand for farm labour 
throughout the region during June eased off 
considerably during July, largely because of 
the influx of Displaced Persons. The need 
for steady labour had thus been fairly well 
met and demand at the end of the month 
was mostly for short-term harvest help. 
Agricultural conditions in general through- 
out the region were excellent although the 
tobacco and fruit crops in Elgin county were 
severely damaged by a heavy hail storm at 
the end of July. As a result, demand for 
tobacco workers in the affected area had 
been reduced to skilled requirements only. 

The canning industry began its active 
season during July with a high rate of hiring 
throughout the month. Employment in the 
automotive industry suffered some set-backs 
during July. However, by the end of the 
month, employment was picking up in 
Windsor although continued strike action in 
a feeder plant had prevented workers in 
Oshawa from returning to work. 


The employment situation in the Prairie 
region during July showed even greater 
buoyancy than in June, when excellent con- 
ditions were already prevailing. Except 
during the flood period, employment condi- 
tions this year have been consistently better 
than in 1947. 

Crop prospects continued to be favourable 
in Manitoba and in most parts of Alberta. 
In Saskatchewan, the outlook was_ less 
promising and in large sections of the prov- 
ince conditions ranged from poor to fair. 
A demand for harvest workers developed 
during July but many beet workers, who 
would not be required again at that work 
until fall, had helped to meet labour needs. 
No acute labour shortages had developed. 
In Alberta, Displaced Persons had greatly 
helped in easing labour scarcities. The 
movement of workers to Ontario for haying 
this year was smaller than in 1947 because 
of the excellent employment opportunities 
in the Prairie region. 

Meat packing, always seasonally low at 
this time of year, was further curtailed 
when the threatened railway strike and the 
rumoured removal of the export ban on 
cattle to the States held back livestock 
deliveries. Canning plants in market 
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gardening districts began operations during 
the month and, because of the excellent 
crops, a lengthy canning season was 
foreseen. 


Employment in the Pacific region grad- 
ually recovered from the effects of the flood 
during July and regained its normal level 
for the time of year. By the end of the 
month, the agricultural, construction, 
logging, mining, and transportation indus- 
tries were all operating at capacity. 

Logging and lumbering industries worked 
at full capacity during July as cooler 
weather had, lessened the fire hazard. Both 
skilled loggers and sawmill workers were in 
short supply. Despite a considerable time- 
loss because of the floods, the year’s 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 
June 30, 1948* 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
. declined to 1:3 per cent at the end of 
June, 1948, from 3-1 per cent at the end 
of the previous quarter but was higher than 
the figure of 0-8 per cent at June 30, 1947. 
At the date under review 2,444 local unions 
reported a combined membership of 482,859. 
Reports were received from 2,578 locals with 
combined membership of 524,435 at the close 
of the previous quarter, while at the end of 
June last year, the percentage was based 
-on reports from 2,409 locals representing 
468,269 members. Unemployment in lum- 
bering and logging and building and con- 
struction, which are affected by seasonal 
factors, declined markedly while minor 
variations were indicated in the other indus- 
trial groups. 

In this analysis unemployment refers only 
to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, or 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trade are not considered as unemployed. As 
the number of unions sending in returns 
varies from quarter to quarter with conse- 
quent variations in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that the 
figures refer only to organizations reporting. 

Table 11 shows the percentages of trade 
union unemployment at certain dates, in 
each province. With the exception of New 
Brunswick, all provinces recorded lower 
percentages of trade union unemployment 
at the end of June, 1948, than at the end 
of the previous quarter. A comparison of 
the percentages of unemployment at June 





*See Tables C-11 and C-12. 
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logging cut was expected to equal or surpass 
that of 1947. A new labour agreement 
covering woods workers in British Columbia 
was being negotiated with strike action 
threatened if the companies should refuse 
to grant wage increases. 

Shipyards in Victoria experienced further 
lay-offs during July and additional reduc- 
tions in employment were expected. Larger 
Shipyards in Vancouver were nearing com- 
pletion of present contracts with no new 
work in sight. 

The outlook in agriculture was bright and 
even in the flooded areas results were 
encouraging where re-seeding had taken 
place. The supply of farm help was suffi- 
cient to meet demand. 


30, 1948, with those of the corresponding 
date in 1947 shows increases in all prov- 
inces except Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. 

A separate compilation of unemployment 
among trade union members in the largest 
city in each province, with the exception 
of Prince Edward Island, is made each 
quarter. Compared with the figures of 
March 31, 1948, those for the end of June 
showed an increase only in Saint John where 
the figure rose from 1:2 to 23-7. The 
percentage decreased in Halifax from 16-0 
to 7:3, in Montreal, from 3-1 to 0-4, in 
Toronto, from 1-7 to 0:7, in Winnipeg, from 
1-3 to 0-2, in Regina, from 7-2 to 0-1, in 
Edmonton, from 3:6 to negligible unem- 
ployment, and in Vancouver, from 4:0 to 
2-1. Comparison with the figures for June 
30, 1947, show decreases in the percentage 
of trade unions unemployment in Winnipeg, 
Regina and Vancouver. 

Returns were received from 962 locals 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
reported 247,624 members of whom 3,764 
were unemployed at the end of June. At 
the end of the previous quarter, 5,557 of 
271,399 members reported by 1,028 locals 
were without work. At the end of June, 
1947, reports were received from 931 local 
unions with 238,550 members of whom 2,655 
were unemployed. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 851 local unions with a total 
membership of 101,197 of whom 1,176. were 
unemployed at the reporting date. Three 
months earlier, 1,733 of 108,421 members 
had been unemployed while at the end of 
June, 1947, there were 568 of 102,790 without 
work. 








PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


Percent 


Unemployment in the mining group in- 
creased from 0°8 to 1:3 per cent. Reports 
were received from 67 local unions with 
21,495 members. The increase was mainly 
due to the unemployment of 138 out of 
2,531 members in the non-metallic mining 
unions. Unemployment among unions of 
coal miners increased from 0-2 to 0°8. 





The percentage of unemployment among . 


union members in the building and construc- 
tion trades decreased from 8-1 in the 
previous quarter to 1:5 at the reporting 
date. Reports were received from 200 locals 
with 47,501 members. Among carpenters 


Percent 


1946 


and joiners the percentage decreased from 
12-8 to 1-0 while it rose from 1:2 to 3-2 
among plumbers and steamfitters. 

Trade union unemployment in public and 
personal services declined to 0:4 per cent at 
the date under review from 0-8 in the 
previous quarter. 

No unemployment was reported by three 
locals with 11,760 members in the lumbering 
and logging industry. Two of these locals 
operate in British Columbia while the other 
is in Ontario. In the previous quarter, when 
woods operations were subject to seasonal 
influences, the percentage was 27:3. 





PRICES AND THE 
COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 154-3 for 
June; 1 to’ 156-9" for July 2, 1948." A 
further sharp rise in the food index was 
supplemented by moderate increases in the 
clothing, home furnishings and services, fuel 
and light, and miscellaneous items indexes. 
The food series moved up from 193-9 to 
201-8 due mainly to meats, potatoes and 
eggs. Clothing advanced from 174-8 to 
175-4, home furnishings and services from 
162-0 to 162-8, fuel and light from 124-3 
to 124-5, and miscellaneous items from 
122-7 to 123-1. The rental index was 
unchanged at 120-9. 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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From August 1939 to July 2, 1948 the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 55-7 
per cent. 


Cost-of-Living in Eight Cities 


Sharply increased food prices were 
reflected in considerably higher levels for 
cost-of-living indexes for the eight regional 
cities between June 1 and July 2, 1948. 
Food index increases ranged between 11-6 
points for Vancouver and 4:4 points for 
Saskatoon. Smaller index advances occurred 
at most centres for clothing and home 
furnishings and services. June-July changes 
in the total cost-of-living indexes were as 
follows: Vancouver 4:9 points to 159-2, 
Montreal, 3-2 to 161-6, Saint John 3-0 to 
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COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1914 TO DATE 
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155-3, Edmonton 2:2 to 151-2, Halifax 2-0 
to 151-1, Toronto 2:0 to 153-6, Winnipeg 
1:9 to 150-5 and Saskatoon 1:2 to 158-4. 


Wholesale Prices, June, 1948 


The general index of wholesale prices rose 
1-9 points to 151:9 between May and June, 
1948, reflecting increases for,all groups 
excepting chemicals and allied products. In 
the animal products group a gain of 5:5 
points to 167°8 reflected higher prices for 
livestock, fresh and prepared meats, hides, 
eggs and fresh halibut. These outweighed 
losses for footwear and canned salmon. A 
rise of 2-4 points to 159-1 in the iron and 
steel group was supported by firmer quota- 
tions for pig iron and steel bars while a 
gain of 2-1 to 131:6 in the non-metallics 
group was due to higher quotations for 
coal, certain types of brick, cups and 
saucers, and sulphur. Vegetable products 
moved up 1:3 to 134-7 when firmer prices 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS™ 


Canada, July, 1948 


During the month of July, 1948, the 
number of strikes and lockouts in existence 
in Canada was little changed from the 
previous month, but the number of workers 
involved and the time loss in man-working 
days were more than double the June, 1948, 
figures. For the first seven months of this 
year the number of strikes and lockouts, 
the number of workers involved and the 
time loss were all substantially below the 
figures for the same period last year, the 
time loss for 1948 being less than one-third 
of that in 1947. 

During the month under review, two 
strikes, involving about 3,700 workers, 
caused almost half the total time loss. 
These were furniture factory workers at 
eight establishments in six centres in 
Quebec province, and automotive parts 
factory workers at St. Catharines, Ont. The 
latter strike indirectly affected the auto- 
mobile industry in Oshawa. At the end 
of the month both strikes were still 
unterminated. 

Preliminary figures for July, 1948, show 
25 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 8,513 workers, with a time loss of 
79,867 man-working days, as compared with 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


for potatoes, onions, rolled oats, millfeeds 
and lemons proved of more importance than 
declines in rye and canned fruits and vege- 
tables. Among other group changes higher 
quotations for hardwood lumber moved the 
wood, wood products and paper group up 
0:5 to 184-0 while strength in tin ingots 
and solder advanced the non-ferrous metals 
series 0°4 to 143-8, and raw wool and 
botany serge, the fibres, textiles and textile 
products group 0:2 to 155-4. Chemicals and 
allied products held at 115-9. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale rose 4:1 points to 148-3 between May 
and June due mainly to strength in animal 
products. The group index for this series 
moved up 8:9 points to 180-1 when sub- 
stantial increases occurred for livestock, 
poultry, hides and raw wool. During the 
same interval field product prices registered 
a gain of 1-3 to 129-3 as strength in pota- 
toes and onions overbalanced an easier tone 
for rye and hay. 


27 strikes in June, 1948, with 3,765 workers 
involved and a time loss of 35,055 days. In 
July, 1947, there were 19 strikes, with 3,105 
workers involved and a time loss of 23,769 
days. 

For the first seven months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 87 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 27,540 workers, with a time 
loss of 538,015 days. For the same period 
last year there were 135 strikes, with 61,061 
workers involved and a time loss of 1,529,561 
days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the time 
lost in July, 1948, was -10 per cent of the 
estimated working time, as compared with 
-04 per cent in June, 1948; -03 per cent in 
July, 1947; -09 per cent for the first seven 
months of 1948; and -28 per cent for the 
first seven months of 1947. 


Of the 25 strikes recorded for July, 1948, 
two were settled in favour of the workers, 
one in favour of the employer, seven were 
compromise settlements and one was in- 
definite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 14 strikes were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
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that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
began on November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa 
and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, Alta., and 
Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 1946; metal 


factory workers at Ottawa, Ont., February 
24, 1947+; soft drink factory workers at 
Edmonton, Alta., December 1, 1947; print- 
ing pressmen at Toronto, Ont., December 
15, 1947; bookbinders at Toronto, Ont., 
February 20, 1948; and costume jewellery 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont., April 29, 
1948. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazeTrr from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1948, and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern lreland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in May, 1948, was 174 and 15 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 189 during the month. In all 
stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 32,000 workers involved and a 
time loss of 86,000 working days was caused. 





}In the annual strike article for the year 1947 the 
termination of this strike was indicated in error. 


Of the 174 stoppages which began during 


_May, 16 arose out of demands for advances 


in wages; 59 over other wage questions; 11 
on questions as to working hours; 16 on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 65 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
four on questions of trade union principle; 
and three were in support of workers in- 
volved in other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June, 1948, show 
310 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 165,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for May, 1948, are 275 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 165,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 4,100,000 days. 





SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


RECENTLY IN LIBRARY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. 

Publications listed may be borrowed, free 
of charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


Arbiiration, Industrial 


1, Kennepy, Tuomas. Effective Labor 
Arbitration ; The Impartial Chairmanship of 
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delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1948. Pp. 286. 
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Union-Management Co-operation, Plant 
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Co-operative Societies 
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Plastics and The Plastics Industry; An 
Engineering Interpretation of the Economic 
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New York, 1946. Pp. 81. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 
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Workmen’s Compensation Laws and Dis- 
cussions of Coverages. Washington, 1948. 
Pp. 50. 
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Ottawa, Woodsworth House Publishers, 
1948. Pp. 86. 
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Service. Trade Unions in Poland. New 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 





























IN CANADA 
1948 1947 1946 1944 1939 
July June June June June June 
Labour Force— 
Giviltanllabourwtorce )acasen. acetone (Ut) eri mehaciten 4,825 4,912 4, 828 t il 
Employed (Gwe iy elses eds Ma forenat lay Viste) seats O00 Rees 4, 669 4,821 4, 702 il t 
IPS wWOLk Orsi(h) muscle wettest Gian yar set see OOO) eee ie 8, 245 30258 3, 104 tT t 
ia eh CRG ae ct ek Cu A ven aan Me Pa OOO Neel 2,416 2,422 2, 295 i t 
I erava Le CL Maer dee cee Wee cole homealone ates ae OOO) ees ees 829 811 809 t a8 

Wineimplovedi(L) ewe with ca tuercerien. (en ieedaye eran nad dtl fataeeneacte satay 156 91 126 ? t 

Indexoleniplovanent(2)iw ee eee eee nts 197-0 192-3 184-5 169-9 180-5 113-1 

Unemployment in trade unions(*)............. Asc Le 1-3 0-8 1-3 0:3 11-6 

Earnings and Hours— 

Motal alow inCcOM e4ne ye oetelee cece SOOO 000) acorns 582 506 428 i if 

Per, capita weekly earnings... Ui) 0, ce sesaeee cee ba Rea lavaciatea is al) 39-31 36-00 31-68 31-81 i 

Average hourly: eannings sv. kvess ss. CONUS eee aeutee 90-6 79-9 69-1 t t 

Average hours worked per week...............2-[+---> Wena 41-7 42-9 42-0 t t 

Average real weekly earnings, index(4)...........]-...--+-+- 100-2 103-9 96-0 tT t 

National Employment Service— 
Wnplaced applicants) ewer ken. - cere cluen a 000 118-6 130-9 127-5 210-8 62-2 tT 
Wmnitiiledivacancies(@) uae wel se me ema 000 56-5 60°4 102-5 115-3 218-1 Tt 
Placements, weekly average.............-.55. OCONEE ee ie 16-6 16-0 17-9 Tt 
Unemployment Insurance— 

Unemployment insurance claims............. OOO Eee aee es 70:9 59-4 98-8 7°3 t 

Pel lan COMMUN ite ee ieese ete eet Re $000,000 eee a te.ee 465-4 383-4 324-0 209-7 T 
Prices— 

AV esse (2) Rar aes aie ee Male sl tc eS CUR PU He ellis 152-0 151-9 128-0 109-3 102-5 13:2 

(Costrolliving ANGex(2) Ge qui ane, k merry ee ee 156-9 154-3 134-9 123-6 119-0 100-5 
Production— 

Industrial production (ei woaeincbvwe . ccin eee sen ee 174-1 180°5 176-2 156-4 200-7 108-3 
Mineral production index(®).................. 129-4 96-0 115-0 100:5 101-6 124-6 
Mamiiactuninoa nnd ex 6) iene aces nie sultan 181-3 189-6 186:5 165-4 222-4 105-4 

Hlectrie power we gas ee 000,000 k.w.h. 3,665 3,724 3, 756 3,415 SoZ 2,246 

Construction contracts awarded....... S000; 0000 | Fe Mania 40-9 23-6 22-7 37°3 25-2 

PERSO Te Maes AAD Ma aN POA QA aE OO0O"tons| ii. oes we 183-7 159-8 129-9 161-9 52-9 

Steel ingots and castings................ O00 Ftons| 4. ee 259 238 215 241 108 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ 000 96-1 94-1 80-9 103-7 89-9 66-3 

COS CHUMP UC ANAT RCs, SIU UA sans Uae 000 256-1 344-7 330-6 280-1 682-9 220-0 

OUT production cyan ser ae aes 000,000 bbl. 1-81 1-91 2:45 2-25 1-87 1-19 

INI@OVSDITIEb ect tea curr aan uel raat inne OOORtOnS ese 384 356 334 247 241 

Cement, producers’ shipments....... COXOL¢ 0010 0) 0) iy er 1-4 1-3 1-5 1:0 7 

ANTON O Dies ald UMIGKS sem eae on eee OOO are 23-3 21-1 15-6 14-3 14-5 

OT TAC COA EAM, UU) UCR MNS O00 fine ozs|ae seen 286 269 230 240 437 

POPPE eae Uy ECan ik ORI Ue Ula dagy OOO; O00 Ie Ae ee 40-0 38-8 30-0 47-1 54-6 

UB CCEEe Bai ARAM Nisihea ts AMUN pate I AH Wo Sg at OO00;000 Tbs yee 22-2 28-7 30-9 19-8 32-8 

ENT Ce] au tm le Miran nana lianas dra neal aig 000,000 Ib.}.......... 23-7 19-7 15-2 20-4 20-1 

LENO PCM ANN yD RS ea Ma MAMI Sih el a a 000000 Tbe eet! 38-1 35-8 39-3 41-4 36-9 

LO Xo 23 Isat AUN MUN Ne uses) Ass LARP ER AI eA A 000 tons satay 1,386 1,126 1, 259 1, 234 1,071 

Distribution— 

Retarsales index adjustedi(®) sauna meee eae llevan eter 265-5 234-9 210-7 173-0 105-4 

Wholesale sales, index, unadjusted (§)............]-.-.+----- 291-1 267-3 241-5 190-0 111-4 

Trade external excluding gold........... SOOO FOOD eee ales 470-0 507-4 326-4 498-5 141-2 
Imports, excluding fold i). seve aces SOOOKOO0 eee 233-0 231-1 157-7 152-5 63-7 
Exports, excluding gold............. $000, 000 250-9 233-5 272-7 166°7 343-2 76-4 

Railways— } 

Revenuenterentacnemcasnet 000,000 ton miles].......... 5, 192 5,090 8,989 5,457 1,819 
Car loadings, revenue freight........ 000 cars 308-7 312-6 317-8 280-1 287°1 172-6 
Banking and Finance— 

Common Stocks, ndexs unseen cen ee dene nae 116-3 120-3 105-3 123-3 83-7 88-4 

ErelerrecistOCks ING SX e rene dale cee mi ae aan 147-5 148-2 155-8 161-6 122-2 98-8 

Bond yaelds MD ontimiony mde yee ee ie ses 95-6 95-4 84:3 84-9 97-0 97-8 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . . $000,000 6,736 6,475 5,975 5, 547 5, 219 2,831 

Bank loans, current, public..........5... $000,000).......... 1, 867 1, 667 1,148 1,061 822 

MODGy BUDDY cc seen pal enmn cas es ene $000, 000].......... 4,030 3, 842 3,852) 3,153(8)| 1,370(8) 

Circulating media in hands of public..... SOOOVCOO eyes. 1, 134 1,086 1,075 990(8) 281(8) 

Deposits, notice, active..0..........-+4. COOOLOOON se eile 628 559 552 363 (8) 197(8) 

Deposits. Geman soy sag ace amen SOOOKOGO VARs ee sale 2,214 2,186 2,150} 1,862(8) 853 (8) 











Nore.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Cunocian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t+ Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of February 21, 1948, 
(3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending June 30, 1948 , 1947 
1946, 1944 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage- 
earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 


May 31, 1947 and June 1, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. 


1935-1939 =100. (7) Figures are for four weeks periods. 
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(8) Average for year. 


(5) First of month. 


(6) Base 


A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 


(Thousands of Persons 14 Years of Age and over) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Population Class June 5 Feb. 21, May 31, 
1948 1948 1947 
Civilian Non-institutional Population............. 9,118 9, 058° 8,930 
GAVIMIAT, Aus DOME MOPOEN sy ele e ds aes 2 ieattlerets he 5-030 4,825 4,912 
SPOR IEE PRO VOGw tunes auth Sik Caen ed tee 4,948 4,669 4,821 
Aoricuiture yaldc san ek ee Oe ey ee 1,186 965 1,163 
Forectiy tr urd eaiace aoe 63 140 } 91 
Mishing and (FV rapping 30a: os oe hock 25 20 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells....... io 68 75 
AVL ATUL ACUUL INE © vier: dots ea dia ale Ane tae 1,261 1,236 } 1.395 
Publie atility operations: 6) 7. d8 2 enes 40 40 z 
CHONSETUICTION I Gti ki daes ee Gack ee 295 219 254 
Transportation, storage and communi- 
CATIONS S15 tare te ea Ne 370 346 369 
ACL Ios) crenata dee ad ht ec? he el Ae Re 637 657 } 794 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 136 141 
Or VICE ss Chiles as mean enn eae eee nem 862 837 823 
AOTETPMOV EG cbr ate cotee yy Tae oo se eae 82 156 91 
NOt im tie Labour Morces i... Wasik Luo eee 4,088 4,233 4,018 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 














2 Utilities 
Agricul- me} . 

ture, ortation,| Seretoce | Supple: 

SE Logging, Manu- |{Construc- piece Geroluct tn mentary 

Fishing, facturing tion esha 7 MINS Labour 

pene Storage, ment) Income 

& Trade 

1946—Average........... 37 144 25 iy 94 a 
1947—Average........... 42 174 34 iol 106 24 
1946—January............ 34 139 18 102 85 20 
Hepruarn cbs, « 36 138 18 105 87 19 
Mare la oe ys 35 142 19 106 90 20 
ALOE ecco hee: 32 140 21 106 89 20 
reine ata oe ee mo GNy 13 33 Np 24 107 92 20 
1947—January............ 39 161 OR 121 100 22 
Hebraic ee 38 163 25 123 101 22 
Marchits ek tiga cece on 165 oO) 124 102 D2, 
W'S os ai gece ees gas eee 33 166 28 124 102 22 
I URS pe iy 36 169 31 128 103 23 
DUG oheite cokes 40 171 35 131 106 23 
ANG Beste fede eeean Am mens 42 175 39 133 108 24 
Acrest ie se 2458 45 177 40 133 109 25 
September......... 45 181 41 135 109 Le 
OCtODEr iss case. alii 48 185 42 137 109 26 
November......... 50 188 40 139 110 26 
Decern berecceie ia. 48 187 32 140 109 25 
1948—January............ 48 185 30 138 108 25 
FeDIMaAryoccs eke ee: 48 190 30 138 108 26 
MAT GI Noe gtus: cine? 43 187 29 139 110 a5 
April. 39 192 33 140 110 26 
ot 145 115 26 


Alay ee cane a 3 191 





Total 


433 
509 


398 
403 
412 


408 
413 


466 
472 
475 


475 
490 
506 


521 
529 
506 


547 
553 
541 


534 
540 
533 


540 
057 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY 
: AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 























Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 













































































Number | Weekly | Average Weekly as 100 p.e. 
of Em- | Salaries Salaries and — 
Geographical and ployees and Wages at Employment Payrolls 
Industrial Unit Reported| Wages 
at June 1,/at June 1,|June 1{May i{June 1|June 1/May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|June 1 
1948 1948 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provimces............... 132,867) 4,688,187) 35-28} 36-34] 31-61) 111-6) 110-2) 108-8) 180-1] 183-1} 157-1 
Prince Edward Island........... 3, 248 103,077} 31-74} 31-90} 29-23) 143-5) 1383-5) 180-1] 209-0] 195-4] 174-1 
INOViaROCOLIA Meine ere ee 74, 387| 2,677,703) 36-00) 37-02) 30-76} 103-5} 101-5] 98-4] 165-1] 166-5] 133-6 
INewsBruns wicker cot ene meee 55, 232] 1,907,407} 34-53] 35-68] 32-81] 123-4] 123-4) 124-7] 204-7] 211-5] 196-1 
Quebec. LS aes. ore eel: 587, 159/22, 149,923) 37-72} 38-02] 34-70] 123-4] 118-4) 118-8) 194-3) 187-9] 171.9 
Ontario ee. enc oa hoa es 839, 269/33,986,172) 40-49} 40-87] 36-88) 123-8) 121-9] 118-9] 184-9] 183-8] 161-7 
Prairie Provinces................. 2335039) 9,109,793) 39-09) 39-30) 36-36) 131-0) 124-4] 126-2] 193-4) 184-6] 173.4 
WW REFaWiol OF Seay See MOR ath Ee cer ook 104, 701} 4,009,076] 38-29] 38-62] 36-19} 126-4] 122-1] 122-2] 182-6] 177-6] 166-7 
Saskatchewan. densa dees eee 45,981] 1,745,961] 37-97] 38-15] 35-46] 126-5) 115-5) 123-8] 185-3] 170-2] 169-3 
PANT ID erste ere alee Ug meiracd al Become ye 82,357) 3,354, 756] 40-73) 40-80] 37-08] 140-2} 133-2] 133-2] 213-4] 203-0] 185-1 
British Columbia................ 192,640) 8,087,775} 41-98} 42-39] 38-85] 149-1) 145-4] 142-6} 219-7] 216-3] 194.5 
CANAD Aree oie ack oa 1,984, 974/78, 621,850] 39-31] 39-70] 36-00] 125-5| 122-1] 120-8] 191-3] 188-0) 168-5 
(b) Crtms 
BVOnG redken circ wuataetet nae archery eels 288, 680/10, 982, 937} 38-05} 38-39] 35-01) 128-8] 128-0} 126-8} 191-2} 191-8] 172-8 
MuGbeconeie imei es cleehalon oe cue! 30,144} 1,037,451} 34-42] 33-53] 31-05) 120-4] 117-7) 109-2} 196-1] 186-8] 161-1 
EROEONtOM ators ne Mlmne a lag ila tel tie 264, 607/10, 649, 627) 40-25} 40-73] 36-69] 128-0} 128-2] 123-3] 192-3] 194-9] 171-7 
OCCA AE tte tepals eterna, tek anaes 25,604} 877,450] 34-27] 34-14] 31-60] 126-4) 121-8} 119-8} 187-7] 180-3] 164-1 
Hari tom weber soe eM ee sr ane 65, 254] 2,753,688] 42-20) 43-31] 37-14} 120-6] 118-8} 114-5] 185-3] 187-4] 154-9 
WINS OT yng aS cocesr oem tence ven, Maa ae 37,986} 1,779,034) 46-83] 48-10] 42-79) 116-5] 114-4] 118-5] 146-5] 147-7] 135-3 
A ob iy oversea n ee et Uae Cae 66, 843} 2,389,598] 35-75) 36-04} 33-27) 129-3] 126-4] 125-4] 181-2] 178-4] 163-8 
WAMCOMVeT A 4) Sc Ment ena HMe) yea ome 87,061] 3,444,342} 39-56] 39-98) 36-23) 163-2] 160-3] 156-7] 242-8] 241-0! 214-1 
lino Oh esc Vea an Henny Mesa ee eet 21,317; 694,905) 32-60} 34-41) 31-63] 118-2} 119-3] 116-4] 170-0] 181-0] 162-4 
SEW Toh bid CO) aD GRAMM on ER py tad hey CRAIN Re neat 13,403} 480,174) 32-10} 34-50) 31-67] 123-0] 140-4] 122-8] 184-5] 226-5] 179-7 
Sherbrooke sae tee aeons Lh ace: 10,387) 342,465) 32-97] 34-02] 30-50} 115-0} 113-7] 112-1] 182-3] 185-9] 164-4 
AihreewRiLverseeiiun eile dcak eye coane 11,084) 450,107) 40-61] 38-83] 36-09} 133-8] 128-2) 134-0] 209-7] 192-2] 187-1 
Kitchener-Waterloo................ 20, 201 768, 636} 38-05] 38-37] 35-32] 132-3} 132-7] 129-8] 222-5] 225-0] 202-0 
EOC OMe see cy en inde tag. ate 25,794) 967,383] 37-50) 38-09] 34-30] 143-7] 142-2] 140-4] 211-7] 212-6] 188-6 
Fort William—Port Arthur........ 12,254} 525,988] 42-92} 41-92) 38-38] 84-5] 80-5} 80-9] 136-6] 127-1] 116-6 
TRA SYa OAT ig ane AA, atte Gar Gr ies EA accalie rene 11,096] 389,711) 35-12] 34-84) 31-41] 131-3] 125-9] 125-4! 194-7] 185-1] 170-5 
Baska too amgee twa lem eine settee 7,928] 273,184] 34-46] 34-16] 31-97] 151-8} 142-1) 151-2] 238-1] 221-0] 217-8 
Calgary elon es as labels | 21,805) 822, 657| 37-73] 37-48] 34-38] 134-6] 1381-2] 128-1] 200-2] 193-9] 174-6 
HC GIFON LOM Ieee 5 cata hn: peter etek le 20,175} 732,874] 36-33] 36-04] 32-88} 154-8] 148-3] 144-1] 225-9] 214-8] 194-8 
IVA CLOTS abet Nove lborbulh saint tobe ray. fk) 12,954| 489,697) 37-80) 38-78] 36-28} 148-4] 149-6) 155-2] 224-0} 231-6] 224-6 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manubactuining is. eee ee eee 1,065, 167/42, 902, 895} 40-28] 40-78] 36-64) 121-1) 120-1] 117-6] 187-9] 188-7) 165-9 
MurablerGoods! erie a eee 499, 959/21, 148, 468} 42-30} 438-36] 38-91] 118-4] 118-0] 114-7] 177-6] 1 1-3] 158-3 
Non-Durable Goods............. 535, 247/20, 395, 268] 38-10] 38-11] 34-32] 122-5] 121-3] 120-2} 198-4] 196-5] 174-8 
Electric Light and Power........ 29,961] 1,359,159! 45-36) 45-39] 41-33] 147-0] 139-2] 125-4] 210-8] 199-7] 163-6 
Wo poarien Ses Page de cet, eRe MNS) 65,712] 2,489, 149} 37-88} 41-16] 33-88] 136-6] 106-5] 151-5). 259-5} 219-7| 257-3 
VISTI oa eps ed eee ee Pat ge 82,260} 3,991,231} 48-52] 49-27] 41-17} 98-8] 97-2] 88-9] 150-0] 150-0] 114-8 
Communications. ae ae 47,551] 1,767, 813] 37-18] 36-65] 34-41] 180-7] 177-0] 170-5] 244-1) 235-7] 215-3 
firanspORcatiONUen en aoe ene 181, 823] 8,344,897] 45-90] 45-20] 43-37] 142-3] 140-0] 141-6] 199-5] 193-2] 187-6 
Construction and Maintenance..... 214, 132} 7,893,001] 36-86] 37-37| 34-45] 117-9] 105-8] 107-6] 188-8] 171-7] 161-1 
DeryeCOSe etn t hy. seem Mette we Oc 68,110) 1,720,112} 25-25} 25-62] 23-22] 145-6] 142-3] 138-4] 223-0] 220-9] 198-4 
CE GeVG Ven ieee tN OMnaR Ee 4 dre btoe UehelM 260, 219] 8,912, 752} 34-25) 34-05} 31-50) 138-1] 136-7] 128-6] 199-7] 196-6] 171-9 
Eight Leading 
Industries (...)60.04..5 shee eon. 1,984,974)/78,021,850| 39-31) 39-70} 36-00] 125-5} 122-1] 120-8] 191-3) 188-0] 168-5 
ONAN CO Weer Ayala oe epee Pella 84,924] 3,366,939] 39-65} 38-69) 37-51] 139-0] 137-6] 132-0] 189-9] 183-4] 171-4 
Nine Leading 
Industries..................6. 2, 069,898/81,388,789| 39-32) 39-65) 36-07) 126-0] 122-7] 121-3] 191-3] 187-8] 168-7 











re eA ee he ge te ee 


(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. 

(?) Consisting almost entirely of hotels and restaurants, and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 
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June 


TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Year and Month 





May 





Eight Leading Industries 


Index Numbers of 


Employ 
ment 

Jin ap ae O4 Le) renee cette. cs a8 100-0 
JUNE G e945 on a Aeon tee ecu soe 114-8 
UNS TM LOA Gees pe eee cae 111-3 
PEMOS (Saks sehen Polite ek 118-5 

Ton O47 ee Tene Sm Ura enaehy 118-3 
APO ie eae tere cee etedaeete 118-1 

Mp elOAR hate eit eat eee 118-3 

dh bt oe Ie tot Bune Merona 117-6 

1 OATS ch cts cathe wee rte 120-8 

aps OA Te Seecenatcrestita are stele 124-1 

INS a LOY Wy Ree Me ele Sue inte 126-1 

Pp OAT bor meee cnt cea are 126-5 

ATA Sy VCS) Bee icin She See 127-6 

Lagat A (Anite, eek An eal Pete 129-5 

TS OA (oe SMa BOF Tw dh das A 130-7 

ARR OA SA Apacs am ere are 126-9 
PhO AR EER cert tan, ornare 124-0 

I OAS Se an ruk Nea une 123-9 

Ube IGA Ste oe alate et Pak Noe 122-2 
OA Sirs kaye rte ke ant 122-1 

Gs PRINS pk cee ee eens 125-5 


Manuf 











Index Numbers of 





acturing 














a Average 
Week! 
Aggregate|Av. wkly one Aggregate;Av. wkly od 
“| Weekly | Salaries ee ce ROG Weekly | Salaries ice ib: 
Payrolls |and Wages BER Payrolls |jand Wages ae ia 
$ $ 

100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
143-3 127-1 32-10 124-4 157-2 128-6 32-88 
136-6 125-5 31-68 109-9 134-3 124-5 31-83 
149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
160-6 138-7 35:03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35-34 
163-0 141-0 35-61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35-81 
163-9 141-5 35°73 116-3 160-8 140-7 35:98 
163-7 142-1 35-89 116-5 162-7 141-8 36-27 
168-5 142-6 36-00 117-6 165-9 143-3 36-64 
173-8 143-2 86-15 119-4 167-7 142-6 36-47 
178-6 144-7 36-53 120:5 171-5 144-6 36-97 
180-3 145-6 36-76 121-0 173-3 145-3 37-16 
184-9 148-1 37-39 121-2 177-5 148-8 38-04 
189-7 149-7 37-79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 > 10355 39-25 
178-4 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
184-8 154-6 39-04 120-1 183-3 154-9 39-68 
188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
191-3 155-7 39-31 121-1 187-9 157-5 40-20 





TABLE C-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











HUNG Me NOS Zamna cence eaten tencsp sree 
HUNG wr tall Qocaneparoctise et teeta aires 
A fbieVey Vd in HUGE: See ene ook eee ae 
JUN ls MOBO eae cree as asia 
Tne ere) 980s eke ara: aes 
Junewelias LOS ek... ae ela vir, cheno secs 
PONE seme O58. te cater. sake se 

Tune A 980s Se, ee cee be: 
Junewell CUO tab wmeyae te eee 
Sune LOA ew aeay cya heer 
Sunewy les LODE Ween ce acaba hile 
SU Cee sae O4 3 seas eee eemc ict eieesl eee 
June mils) 1044s 2 BE Se edo o Fens 
VME m ele O45 epee. oN eatia arene 
SUNG Mel SE LOG Reece c eee a eeuh oe 
Janel LOS] solute) Dee cise kate 
HENCE) oes So hem GY: Wide ke Sart A a ea 
VE rN) ypoetaae Meas aaa are 
Jely oases ellie WIE WAG A RCtA sine tas hee gti 
A ets a ee Ne Ss a ee 
sl Gibover™ til, ORGE Gea Geese am y Mae ood tai 
Vlivemall a LOA Tas, x tece rere stots ten. 
AIO eR PL OAT IE Re ec Soares 
WED tat eR LOL, = savscris Seve meatal 
OC rere OAT Ae Brice tac raion 
Nossal LOA fe ce acts nate te tenia 
DEC Rel se 9A fen crc toren Polos ca tkenate 
Janey le S948 keh ee oat aa 
Hebe op LOASs ay ey meee ret detour 
Vi ay Ml we LOA SEI A Ns. comate lycra ecciare sas 
(A prem, pl Ode. ac tote t x. breparctesa 
iSiyaele UGAS Ae vate ren anee castors 
One el LOSS etre craton terse 


Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at June 1, 1948...... 

















ror 
co 
Oo 
STOIM OWsAT DWOONW DOCS TEI O co WIN NTNOOrHOWODONITR 


100-0 














Maritime 


“Ss MR 
S) rb) fas] 
= -) .L Ore iS 
3.8 = ma! Rule eo as 
28 62 | 3 z= i|sel & 
ZAM | AQ | C Or eral a 
87-8 | 89-9 | 89-3 }.... 
TOesel esl Oo | ae de leters 
90-9 1104-4 | 89-5 |.... 
93-8 |101-6 | 92-2 }.... 
99-8 |104-7 | 97-7 |.... 
124-4 |121-4 |113-6 |118-8 | 99-3 | 97 
122-5 | 98-6 |120-4 |112-5 | 97-0 | 93 
120-6 | 94-4 |121-0 |113-6 |101-0 | 95 
128-8 |104-2 |123-0 |126-6 |107-4 |102 
167-9 }134-9 1157-3 |161-9 |128-3 |124 
185-2 |145-9 |182-8 |178-5 |137-4 |133 
195-5 |153-7 |197-8 |182-9 |138-5 |136 
197-4 1156-4 1194-3 |182-1 |145-2 |114 
191-9 |170-7 |184-3 |178-9 |141-8 |137 
180-4 1165-7 |174-8 |178-4 |153-3 |144 
169-0 |172-4 |186-7 |186-7 |158-3 {151 
172-3 1165-2 {186-2 |187-6 |154-6 |148 
138-1 |164-4 |188-4 |188-7 |155-4 |149 
138-2 |174-4 |185-8 |189-9 |155-3 |149 
141-9 |165-7 |182-2 |189-4 |155-7 |148 
165-2 |168-2 |186-9 |191-8 |161-9 |152 
186-3 {172-2 |191-2 |195-7 |167-3 |155 
188-2 |180-1 1195-0 |196-7 |172-1 |159 
191-7 |177-3 |196-1 |196-4 |172-1 |158 
196-5 1179-2 1199-3 {199-6 |166-8 |155- 
201-4 |184-9 |203-7 |202-2 |170-1 |160 
193-8 |192-0 |205-6 |}205-0 |171-7 |161- 
178-4 1188-2 |196-8 |202-7 |166-2 |156- 
182-4 |177-4 |193-6 ]198-6 |156-4 |152- 
169-0 |173°4 |193-4 |199-3 |158-4 |150- 
170-7 |160-3 |187-3 |197-7 |159-6 |151- 
170-4 |166-4 {186-3 |196-7 |159-6 |152 
173-8 |166-4 |194-1 |199-7 |168-1 |157 
3-7 2-8 | 29-6 | 42-3 5: 


Provinces 


OL OSOS DdMUSROUWDSOR © OCHNWHEKRORDOKOARO 


“7 


ee ee 


ee oC 


11-7 | 








& 
fan} 
EB 
Fal me 
EO) ae 
| 2 [BS 
Cn Nee ee WA 
i aes et 83-7 
VRC ee a 76-2 
Pe bake hele ea 89-1 
Fd Datel ect 96-6 
We ONS ete: 102-2 
-4 |103-9 | 99-4 | 112-2 
-7 |100-2 |100-1 | 105-1 
-6 |105-1 |106-4 | 106-6 
-9 |113-0 110-8 | 112-0 
-7 |127-4 |184-5 | 134-9 
-0 [132-0 147-9 | 161-9 
-2 1132-1 |146-4 | 187-6 
-6 {138-3 |155-3 | 183-6 
-6 1136-5 [151-6 | 175-5 
-3 1149-4 |169-6 | 139-3 
3 |148-4 1175-4 | 180-4 
3 1142-9 1171-7 | 180-8 
5 1145-1 |171-1 | 180-9 
1 {145-5 |171-1 | 183-6 
9 1147-2 |171-5 | 186-2 
4 1157-7 |179-1 | 192-4 
7 1162-5 |187-8 | 196-9 
1 {167-5 |194-8 | 204-2 
-5 {168-0 |195-4 | 207-5 
7 1163-1 |186-1 | 206-0 
7 1168-0 |185-9 | 203-1 
8 1168-4 1189-0 | 202-6 
3 1159-0 1186-0 | 194-0 
6 1148-3 1167-4 | 190-3 
6 1147-7 |177-2 | 188-1 
1 |148-8 |179-8 | 190-8 
-2 1147-2 |179-1 | 196-1 
-6 [161-1 |188-6 | 201-1 
Pak ee a dee eI eg 


Norr:—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—_EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
H| (The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Index Numbers Based 


Average Weekly |. June 1, 1941 as 


Number of | Weekly Salaries od Wages 100 p.e. 
Employees| Salaries Bx 
Industries Reported | and Wages |——-———H—___ Employment 
at June 1, at June 5 Pa LCE eae ae 
1948 1948 June 1,)May 1,|\June 1,|\June 1,|May 1,|June 1, 








1948 | 1948 | 1947 |—-—-— 
1948 | 1948 1947 























$ $ $ $ 

Manvifaeturing ides. ee ok ie see ok 1,065,167 | 42,902,895 || 40-28 | 40-78 | 36-64 || 121-1 | 120-1 | 117-6 

Animal products--ediblewie 4 sume cag z co 46,804 | 1,847,128 |) 39-47 | 39-47 | 35-09 |} 135-3 | 125-8 | 182-7 

MUTA PLOU UCTS Mawel Siena moeett Nua 4, 260 157,228 || 36-91 | 37-69 | 33-98 | 137-1 | 131-8 | 129-9 

Heatherand products: se een eos oe 30,111 878,988 || 29-19 | 30-27 | 27-90 || 105-8 | 108-4 | 114-5 

Pootsiand shoese Og eee uid. eho ap 19,011 530,629 || 27-91 | 29-00 | 26-99 || 104-4 | 106-7 | 110-1 

Ember and its products)... ..'/..2250.), 80.540 | 2,804,856 || 34-83 | 35-83 | 32-30 | 123-8 | 119-8 | 118-0 

ii! Rough and dressed lumber.......... 49,135 | 1,765,600 |] 35-93 | 37-06 | 33-48 || 117-7 | 110-6 | 106-8 

ARATE UO ei na re eaten aS ora ra a 15, 059 509,279 || 33-82 | 34-98 | 31-33 || 147-6 | 148-9 | 145-4 

i Other lumber products.............. ' 16,346 529,977 || 22-19 | 22-95 | 30-138 || 127-7 | 129-2 | 134-1 

Plant products—edible................... 54,765 | 1,887,782 || 34-47 | 34-60 | 31-01 |] 125-0 | 123-5 | 129-0 

\ Polp ands paper Products. gee seater 114, 487 5,359,182 || 46-81 | 45-66 | 42-23 || 142-3 | 140-1 135-5 

| Pulpvandpapere ane eae oes lose nyat 51,083 | 2,789,347 || 54-60 | 51-66 | 49-66 }] 189-9 | 135-6 | 132-4 

Paper producisen aca te ee ere mayer 21,427 786,568 || 86-71 | 37-20 | 33-02 |} 153-8 | 154-3 | 157-9 

i Printing and publishing.............. 41,977 | 1,783,267 || 42-48 | 42-91 | 38-05 }/ 189-2 | 1388-4 | 129-9 

ull RUD DEL ProduUctswnwie oe leer cide ese aaa 22,743 973,671 || 42-81 | 43-16 | 38-37 || 133-9 | 132-9 | 146-7 

Mextileproductssensee vaste kaieiee Ses 158,166 | 4,891,097 |} 30-92 | 31-69 | 28-13 |} 112-9 | 114-0 | 107-8 

ahead warnwnduclotiiy, ashe oan ce 59,788 | 1,979,394 |} 83-13 | 33-84 | 29-47 || 112-7 | 113-2 | 104-2 

Cotton yarn andi clotaiwwe sds. 22,709 727,186 || 32-02 | 32-86 | 28-46 || 92-4] 92-0 87-0 

Woollen yarn and cloth.............. 15,519 498,187 || 832-10 | 32-95 | 28-92 |] 112-9 | 114-5 | 106-5 

Artificial silk and silk goods......... 16,190 575,235 || 85-53 | 35-94 | 30-73 || 146-5 | 147-8 | 131-6 

Hosiery and knit goods........-...-... 26,324 728, 814 || 27-69 | 28-48 | 25-70 || 121-2 | 122-4 113-8 

Garments and personal furnishings..... 55, 668 1,641,123 || 29-48 | 30-12 | 27-23 | 114-8 | 116-8 111-8 

i Othentextile prod uctsy ane yo ee one 16, 436 541,766 || 82-96 | 34-41 | 30-13 } 95-3 | 96-0] 101-0 

i ERODACC Os Ae ONTAUN ONE, cn Oia cree AL L 9,679 344,547 || 85-60 | 35-66 | 29-14 |] 108-8 | 107-1 111-5 

i WBE Vere PES UNH NUC Ta ny Lo Cras MUR ual ulead uN 18,929 831,758 || 43-94 | 48-79 | 40-17 || 164-5 | 159-3 149-9 

Mh Chemicals and allied products.......... i 42,561 1, 867, 692 || 43-88 | 48-75 | 38-78 96-8 96-2 95-0 

\ Clay, glass and stone products........... 22163 912,689 || 41-18 | 41-35 | 36-36 || 144-3 | 141-2 | 141-5 

Hiectriclioht and! powers Gene seesaw elacn 29,961 1,359,159 || 45-36 | 45-39 | 41-33 |) 147-0 | 189-2 | 125-4 

itl Hilectricalanparayusnenwaerioccn aeracl. ccs 51, 826 2,225,254 || 42-94 | 48-17 | 37-10 || 166-0 | 168-2 162-3 

i, fronand steel prOGuets 20 eeecwesn oe ety. ee 294,599 | 13,003,135 || 44-14 | 45-44 | 41-17 |) 109-9 | 110-4 107-5 

j Crude, rolled and forged products...... 40,465 | 1,980,346 |] 48-94 | 48-94 | 42-80 || 188-5 | 136-0 | 126-8 

i Machinery (other than vehicles)....... 29,387 1,254,935 | 42-70 | 44-46 | 40-20 | 113-9 | 114-3 113-3 

Agricultural implements............... 18, 890 885,323 || 46-87 | 48-14 | 38-79 |} 208-2 | 206-9 173-4 

Land vehicles and aircraft............. 109, 660 4,832,810 |} 44-07 | 45-70 | 42-57 96-5 97-7 96-4 

Automobiles and parts..... Bers eam cata 43,586 | 2,036,291 || 46-72 | 49-20 | 43-13 || 111-4 | 110-8 114-8 

| Steel shipbuilding and repairing........ 22, 623 1,000,300 || 44-22 | 45-30 | 42-77 | 115-6 | 114-8 123-5 

\ Heating appliancesuh Soe eos es Te toyrs 301, 807 || 39-83 | 41-01 | 86-59 || 141-4 | 142-2 121-0 

. Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)....... 11,919 522,108 || 48-80 | 44-73 | 41-58 |} 99-0 | 103-5 90-9 

Hl Foundry and machine shop products... 8,594 359, 606 || 41-84 | 48-57 | 39-07 |] 97-6] 98-6 96-2 

Other iron and steel products........... 45,483 | 1,865,900 } 41-02 | 42-66 | 38-25 || 101-1 | 101-8 | 104-0 

Non-ferrous metal products.............. 49,892 | 2,169,377 || 43-48 | 44-00 | 39-28 || 120-0 | 119-0 | 111-9 

Non-metallic mineral products........... 15,801 773,801 |) 48-97 | 49-19 | 43-05 | 128-5 | 120-0 | 120-6 

Hl Wiscellameous! wll Wied MN wu waete undo a ay 17, 880 615,560 || 34-43 | 34-99 | 81-71 || 184-6 | 184-7 | 184-1 
| 

+ LETTE TSI TRON Mi tes NP Ne ey IAG Mg 65,712 | 2,489,149 | 37-88 | 41-16 | 33-88 || 1386-6 | 106-5 | 151-5 

PELTED RNG ONE Nera Nia Lae Pel BOR YVAN UL 82,260 | 3,991,231 || 48-52 | 49-27 | 41-17} 98-8 | 97-2 88-9 

(GLOPINOS cM AAP eats SUL AON R Dad Eon a a 24,404 | 1,171,234 || 47-99 |. 50-12 | 36-09 |] 96-7] 98-4 81-7 

Metal crores alge onli mianenla lta Mebaen dene 41,842 | 2,120,164 |) 50-67 | 50-55 | 45-69 ] 87-71] 86-6 82-1 

Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...... 16,01 699, 833 || 43-70 | 44-30 | 36-21 |} 150-8 | 189-4 | 133-8 

Communications 6 ee ahah) 47,551 | 1,767,813 || 37.18 | 36-65 | 34-41 |] 180-7 | 177-0 | 170-5 

Alialeara ph secur tole vannailZn cone Mama a) HULA 8,087 326,173 |) 40-33 | 38-88 | 38-44 |] 118-8 | 118-4 | 118-2 

Pele honeso eee oC RUNN NUMA al Gam ee NU ale 38, 871 1,419, 467 || 836-52 | 36-16 | 33-54 || 199-7 | 194-9 | 186-9 

Transportation uy eA ene neo ae 181,823 | 8,344,897 || 45-90 | 45-20 | 43-37 || 142-3 | 140-0 | 141-6 

Street railways, cartage and storage...... 58, 603 2,461,906 || 42-01 | 41-84 | 38-47 || 150-7 | 150-0 154-0 

Steam railways. Oi). Hats Slip aah V Soe eu 91,311 4,557,229 |] 49-91 | 49-49 | 49-26 |] 183-3 | 183-2 131-5 

Shipping and stevedoring................ 31, 909 1,325,762 || 41-55 | 38-51 | 35-51 |] 145-9 | 134-0 142-6 

Construction and Maintenance............ 214,132 | %,893,601 | 36.86 | 37-37 | 34-45 | 117-9 | 105-8 | 107-6 

| Building eish Ontnne  s) saver starch, PN ed aR Leal Aa or 96,780 3,851, 820 || 39-80 | 41-34 | 37-08 | 145-7 | 134-6 132-0 

i Highway PAI Laatste Aa NCR ys ei BAe en eT MA 77, 867 2,619,601 || 83-64 | 32-66 | 30-66 || 106-8 93-1 99-3 

Lad Vila tei e pl MAD MA uals He bade Ga hh Sas 39,485 | 1,421,580 || 36-00 | 36-39 | 35-82 | 91-2} 80-3 82-7 

i Services (as indicated below)............... 68,110 | 1,720,212 | 25-25 | 25-62 | 23-22 || 145-6 | 142-3 | 138-4 

i Hotels and restaurants................... 44,992 1,061,483 || 23-59 | 23-78 | 22-09 || 158-6 | 148-9 144-8 

Personal (chiefly laundries).............. 23,118 658, 629 |} 28-49 | 29-13 | 25-42 || 132-9 | 131-6 128-2 

ORE RGLOT Ce eR ibd cena aN eli alata galas elie dhe 260,219 | 8,912,752 || 34-25 | 34-05 | 31-50 |] 188-1 | 136-7 | 128-6 

RECS etal] aN I A MI Val ge are ses Et 184, 631 5, 872,034 |) 31-80 | 81-52 | 29-28 || 186-4 | 134-9 126-0 

VO Lesa lemme. ode tinliie, Unde eae Wy ad vee iia t/a 75,588 | 3,040,718 || 40-23 | 40-19 | 37-01 || 146-2 | 145-2 | 1388-3 

Eight Leading Industries.................. 1,984,974 | 78,021,850 || 39-31 | 39-79 | 36-00 || 125-5 | 122-1 | 120-8 

Minanicer, ey ney ty Ris Mecca oor es ete 84,924 | 3,366,939 || 39.65 | 38-69 | 37-51 || 139-0 | 1387-6 | 132-0 

Banks and trust companies............... 47,995 1,671,595 || 34-83 | 33-18 | 32-88 || 147-8 | 145-3 138-6 

Brokerage and stock market operations. . 3, 691 175,968 || 47-67 | 47-58 | 43-97 || 157-6 | 156-4 168-2 

Insurance tamer nen eee ei ian ZAR UE RL AM EO) Pk 38,238 | 1,519,376 || 45-71 | 45-54 | 43-37 |] 126-1 | 125-9 | 120-7 

Nine Leading Industries................... 2,069,898 | 81,388,789 || 39-32 | 39-65 | 36-07 || 126-0 | 122-7 | 121-3 
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TABLE C.5—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 











Industries 
Men 
No. 

Manufacturing 3205.60 een he ee bsocdatss eels: 831,614 
Animal products—edible..................... 37,879 
Hur and: PEOCUCES Ss «retain nla Pio) eit astais err 2,687 
eather and products: we semi ciee etran 18, 555 
Booterandishoesaewtente tee ert Macs oeyerares 11,059 

TM Demands pro mucts wena tee cence kala: 74, 374 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 46, 635 
HITEC UN Cee toe wie ee Aen te Sistine cation ori Guana 13,618 
@sghermlum ber products, wee. ene nce 14,121 

Plant products—edible..........-:..eeeeeeees 37,557 
Pulp and paper Productsaa twa crise sat cele -c'- 92,685 
Palpiand paper products). 22..05.0,.-.... 48,718 

IBA DIS DEOCUCKS a a erin reese seis ot eee 13, 961 
Printinstande puplishinge wes lneers enya. 30,006 
Rubber ProGductsiras cc ae town clan eles tae fae 16, 844 
MNEXtiulesNEOGUCTSH te a. cae mime cent See amichs sae 71,797 
(Phread svaknan GeClopiededr nese asians): 36,579 
Gottonivarnman@iclothen wa os yee aint 13, 598 
Woollen yarn and cloth.................. 8,792 
Artificial silk and silk goods............. 10, 623 
Hosiery and knit goods.................. 9,146 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 17,050 
@theritextileproductsmerass ceed uiaat. 9,022 
BUG) OF Keer as Fee CRRA prea HOT ERC Ute IRE 4,274 
BeVeragosmen i ait seine uete iia ciete nese nn tekst eT 16, 709 
Chemical and allied PLOCUCTS usta suo ee 32,723 
Clay, glass and stone products............... 19, 456 
lectricuishtiand power ree ee cee 26,336 
lectricalapparavusmoncie st actos crac he ere 37, 222 
Jronvandisteell productsan+aiucrmieues weer |ee (omeae 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 38, 569 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 26,114 
Agricultural implements..............-.. 17,897 

Land \vehiclesand aircraft............... 103, 664 
Automobiles and parts.........-.--+-.+-- 39,031 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 21,959 

FV eating AppPUaANnCesiic. sae a errstale seas feta 7,075 

Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)......... 11,014 
Foundry and machine shop products..... 8,178 

Other iron and steel products............ 38, 774 
Non-ferrous metal products...............:.. 42,946 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 14, 483 
IMisgcellaneoustain vaccine secs eae: sees eee as 11, 843 
OS SiN Es anc he ee ae eA A GIRO Rag Soa ee 64,502 
IED nA TD ek ee ss ce Siecle Ho njorsta teeta 80,587 
ORT Ry Ai een nae ee tetiiaiete nae caiman suethstce Saraictibe s 24, 169 
MMStALIIGION ESA ene nee ines ancient ols ast oats 41,017 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......... 15,401 
CommumnicaGions: 25.6 st doads eh ane  ee eve yer 22,475 
Wele era pig Meee ARer ier ite sak aie = Fe sacmnraa: 6, 493 
Melephonesc ky yy. wernt De ba hore 15, 546 
Mransporta tion seen cacee tara ods aes 170,824 
Street railways, cartage and storage......... 54, 564 
SLeaAmMArall way OperatiOnie veneers slcr eels 85, 733 
Shippingand Sstevied Orn gases ee es a center 30,527 
Construction and Maintenance................ 209,816 
NE LVBU GDN Ce Mee er Me ek only Cc natn CRO Tec 94,052 

DB OEA Caria angie LON Oe GaN pace Re eee tara ic Ache 76, 402 

TVET UWA nears: Meigen nah vem eae Kee noah teen, 39, 362 
SSCL VICES Crt ie een aay UN te a slain See SR Bae 32,819 
‘Eovelsanderestatiran ts ee comin eu. cere aan 22, 868 
Personal (chiefly laundries)............--.... 9,951 
Wot Ta teehee get cost arena a etter area Chas ig am win crear ge 157,997 
EUG Tea ae ee St et i) ok ORs ce ees hear ar Beene ect, 99, 506 
Wihclesall ete crian ec puseine mais nd aerate cust ico 58,491 
Fight Leading Industries...................... 1,570,634 
Finance......... Lg deat ie Geared FINE Cen ae Oe Rk 45, 440 
Banks and trust companies.................. 24,012 
Brokerage and stock market operations...... 2,445 
TSUNA NCO At ts AR ae cio cle eho ae ae a 18, 983 


ATI GUSGrTIGS Sean ce abate eae Wea hapten: hen 1,616,074 





Women 
No. 
233,553 





8,925 
1,573 


11,556 


7,952 
6, 166 
2,500 
1,441 
2,225 


17,208 
21, 802 


2,365 


13, 167 
102,222 
85, 125 
U7 09" 
414,340 


39,484 
23, 983 


1, 246 


14, 255 
453,824 


June 1, 1948 


Men | Women} Men 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND, EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 




















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Week preceding All Non- All Non- 

: Manu- are Durable Manu- eee Durable 

factures ges Goods factures Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

Werke tlie VO4Az ee ein Va eames hy seen ee 46-3 46-9 45-5 70-5 77°9 60-4 
Afri Veme i le, UA KOSS s Coast UA inane ale or 44-3 44-7 43-9 70:3 77-5 61-4 
ey Wes ONG Sree ravens deat terse recone y ste is 42-0 42-1 41-9 69-1 75-1 63-3 
NUTS ey WO JA ane eG cyte Sconce, + aorta a 42-9 43-0 42-7 79-9 86-2 73-4 
BE Un Eo ee ea ee el ae eee 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74:7 
Fay Yeah Ma We SIO aa, oe er Pie ety aan ee 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74:8 
SD iGepr le OA in Wee a, coke toire cae avety te taut plc ohare 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 (5-7 
OC iets OS Geos clit Galcikemiahe tic be as 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 
INOW al WM OA Oe in a yee tect ee Wace ic 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 
ES) SOR LE OAT ay tte gem orantin tos, sti acekercaed Nevers 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78-3 
Janey eal) LOASK el cra days oe uae olen be one 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
TEST ie LOA Sire cra tatea a Syusedturane de Qescakae oe 42-8 42-7 42°8 86:6 93-2 80-1 
Vora le OA Sit tien glenn ste. ctr tasieactorn ot 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
moNtoemmt ap OAR i hyn a kite ce etetes te eer ore detente 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
IVER eee tlerlO4 Bie & Pent ts euety crea ket ey nate 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
Tiree es LOS SEW peta ees Obra clonencte: ue cette 41-7 41-6 41-8 90-6 96-9 84-2 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1 


and by the Haster holidays in the case of April 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 


























Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures (?) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
We Precedine es Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 

Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 

Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

DO Gore ult me MOAT Mier te eae Bette act ae, 33-29 » 32:64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
Tne mapels MLA DY prey pies te ee) coh she ers beats 32-81 31-14 35-76 34-64 29-48 26-95 
Jame ctke Ueepel OL Gtk amine: eel ae en Plead SE 31-67 29-02 33-79 31-62 29-80 26-52 
AY Ura tee rea Ait ek epee Ae en Oc pe 36-52 34-28 38-91 37-07 34-32 Silent 
Fly eels POA ir tes er naa tweed een ig 36°34 33-94 38-71 36-89 34-18 31-08 
PANT ROHL MOA (Se meen eh AN ad dree e yee ds 36-85 34-55 39-26 37-36 34-65 31-64 
Sept le LOA TA tein ee eid ela hah 37-05 34-77 39-49 37-74 34-83 31-95 
Oct DST OA Cmte emma ites Dees fe ence ah. 37-94 35-95 40-94 39-41 35-21 32-46 
INO LOA terete cate mncclnae sh auiients 38-42 36-34 41-26 39-70 35-86 33-14 
DDG Cre ew O A oie ce te eis ee mah cee a: 39-16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33°83 
Amv, Le RAGA S ait oo nein tM aaa aS Ate a 36°15 33-17 38-31 35-77 34-14 30-48 
ere BROS fh teueta pe Ere ae or epee 39-26 37-06 41-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
VE a's get Ree yc RR tin Sete SANE, os ole 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
SATIS SOAS Mae eiuh eee, ete eal ahem 1A Ra 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33°99 
Wieivactgil ie OF Shug triers, erie weer re Ree 40-66 38-53 43-36 41-75 38-11 35-18 
SUMO ee OL Oe ke Reet eny ASe see Gee ey eee 40-13 37-78 42-30 40-31 38-10 35-20 











(1) Exclusive of electric light and power. 
* See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 





























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, May 1, June 1‘ 

194 1948 194 1948 1948 1947 

INGO CO UA Ces clin nasi SB Biote gs aoe sik ag on Pe Meee 42-2 44.9 43-2 85-9 82-8 74-6 
INKS WANES Ir UTS Wil CiKe se cern cx tenet bemasi oae ne ete wie cr, See 43-5 45-3 45-7 80-9 80-4 73-5 
ASCE) Cars tA RR ay SEO Te daca ARAN le Per h MAer  o ed 43-8 44.7 44-8 81-8 80-8 72-6 
CUBEAPION Patio noble eae Camhnae haat dee Sak ane ee 40-9 42-4 41-9 95-7 94-3 83-7 
JMET AUNRGY Of and As SE aa Sar RC ol a IS WOR SP aE ao Ln 41-2 43-1 42-5 85-9 85-4 79-0 
SASK DUCE WAI ae moment areters ce nai heen ca te eerere 43-2 42-6 42-7 90-2 89-7 79-8 
Alberta........ erage eaencne tote wien dBi cc g Rie ls an ts 41-9 42-3 42-1 89-4 88-1 79-4 
Britdshu@ olumilblareeent et) soutien eels seme 00. ee 37-4 39-3 40-0 108-2 106-3 94-8 
IAW We} eh Ai SEEN ence oo WN Ns ern geal ee a ee CR ee tepee cies tI 41-2 42-9 42-6 86-0 85-1 76:3 
Toronto i eH Ree i Rea tein te: RR RI ee Be Se ee 39-2 41-2 40-5 95-8 94-2 83-2 
Pi smndleon tah t's Meee ohn are bepntNaales he teas © oe hae 40-9 42-7 42-2 102-3 102-0 86-3 
WWAUTTAI D @ a) Ae hen canto ov ede cn ett ic Na Fae a 40-7 42-7 42-2 85-0 84-8 77-9 
WianColuvenetct a Man hetero LOA ee eC ae 36-5 88-5 39-8 106-4 105-8 93-7 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
























































Average Average of. Wage- 

Hours per Week Hourly Earnings W ly Wa Earners 

Teens Reported at Reported at Cee ee nies Working 
—_ |S |_| Hours (8) 

June | May | June} June | May | June | June | May | June || Shown in 

1, 1948)1, 1948)1, 19471, 1948]1, 1948]1, 1947]1, 1948]1, 1948/1, 1948] Col. 1 

Now| >No. | No: | cts) | ictse | ets: $ $ $ no. 
ManUTAChIPiNn ge conti eee neers: 41-7| 43-1) 42-9) 90-6) 89-4) 79-9] 37-78] 38-53] 34-28] 779,955 
*Durable manufactured goods............... 41-6} 48-4) 43-0} 96-9} 96-2) 86-2] 40-31] 41-75] 37-07 394, 456 
Non-durable manufactured goods........... 41-8) 42-7] 42-7) 84-2! 82-4] 73-4] 35-20] 35-18] 31-11 385, 499 
Animal products—edible................... 43-6] 43-0] 43-6] 85-4) 86-6} 74-4] 37-23] 37-24) 32-44 26,416 
DAV APTLOCUCHS ie nekeeice ey etie atts. ao siemens ee 46-9} 46-8] 46-6] 74-6] 74-7] 66-3] 34-99] 34-96] 30-90 6, 836 
WISER HIROMI Gob ors Seyumecuk kivor meu Contes 42-5) 41-8! 42-0} 95-3) 95-4] 83-1] 40-50} 39-88] 34-90 VASO27 
WeatWerproductses eas ema eer hci aie 37-4) 39-7; 41-3) 70-4) 70-4! 62-7) 26-33] 27-95} 25-90 21,740 
Leather boots and shoes.................- 37-2} 39-6) 41-5) 67-1] 67-0} 59-3] 24-96] 26-53] 24-61 13, 902 
PINS CLAD LOCUCUSE wee tare terete hic seine certs 40-3] 41-8] 42-2) 82-2} 82-0] 72-6] 83-13] 34-28] 30-64 66,411 
Rough and dressed lumber....... ....... 39-8) 41-0} 41-9} 86-4} 86-9] 76-1] 34-39] 35-63] 31-89 40,040 
(Containersyey i ae re a oie oe eaeaeie 41-3] 42-4) 42-4) 73-9] 74-8] 67-8} 30-52] 31-72] 28-75 6, 641 
INN T GUL eee ears a WN ree, Since arts tomeniotee 41-1} 42-9} 42-9) 77-9} 77-5) 69-3) 32-02] 33-25) 29-73 12, 678 
MEAN DIENO NID a nan demas oudrcanoounac 43-4) 42-7) 48-5) 78-1) 77-9] 66-8} 33-90] 33-26] 29-06 835 
Plan tsproducts=-ediblewunsjacteny ata setr sete 41-8] 42-5) 41-6) 72-3] 71-4] 64-6] 30-22] 30-35] 26-87 Sl TSH 
Flour and other milled products.......... 43-5] 44-0} 44-1) 86-9] 85-8} 75-4] 37-80} 37-75] 33-25 5,027 
Fruit and vegetable preserving........... 37-9} 40-1) 38-0} 69-0} 68-4] 61-6] 26-15) 27-43] 23-41 5, 906 
Bread and bakery products.......-. ....: 43-7| 44-2)...... CORE FOU S 6 6S = 31-64) S160)... -: 7,949 
Chocolate and cocoa products............ 39-6} 40-8} 39-6} 63-0] 61-9] 57-2] 24-95] 25-26) 22-65 6,417 
alpina paper mrocuchsuss case seri. eke wee 45-2) 45-7] 45-5} 101-4] 97-2} 89-8] 45-83} 44-42] 40-86 84, 589 
PU p-andepaperngn tee ace owes oleae 49-6} 49-3} 49-1] 107-1} 101-2} 97-6] 53-12] 49-89] 47-92 44,137 
Aner DLOCUCUS Mme comer end ne de sleinc 41-1] 43-0} 42-9} 80-0] 78-6) 68-5] 32-88] 33-80] 29-39 16,427 
eringincanG publishtmtoss-pacie ce oaeier ii 40-0} 41-2} 40-7) 103-4} 101-7] 88-6] 41-36] 41-90) 36-06 24,025 
VU PEIIDLO GUC USMe. Abie titanate even a verse setae 40-9} 42-3] 43-1] 99-5} 96-2) 84-8] 40-70] 40-69] 36-55 18, 286 
Pextile procductsnateca tes ota ite ee ec eee week 39-8) 41-3] 41-5] 71-3) 70-9] 61-6] 28-38] 29-28] 25-56 126, 769 
Evhnendaajarirand ClLOUMlemermentes eciee ese 42-8) 43-9) 44-7) 72-5] 72-2} 61-1] 31-03] 31-70} 27-31 53, 865 
@ottonevarmiand clothycece niente cs ae. 41-4} 43-0} 44-5) 73-5) 72-4] 60-3] 30-43] 31-13] 26-83 21,133 
Woolleniyarn and cloth Wis siees-ee-- 42-8) 43-5} 43-2) 69-8] 70-6) 61-7] 29-87) 30-71] 26-65 abe yCey( 
Silk and artificial silk goods............ 45-5| 46-0} 45-7! 73-5) 738-1] 61-9] 33-44] 33-63] 28-29 14,516 
Hosieryand knit goedss. v2. see sse aoe. 39-7| 41-2} 41-3] 66-3] 65-7] 58-3] 26-32] 27-07} 24-08 22,073 
Garments and personal furnishings........ 36-1] 37-6] 37-7] 71-1) 70-5) 62-8] 25-67| 26-51] 23-68 38,379 
FEO DACCO marten mT ta ec hee ie a need ater 40-3] 42-3} 42-1] 78-1] 74-7) 62-0] 31-47} 31-10] 26-10 7,276 
IBEVCLae Osim oe eee nae Cemie scapeetie cide er crenvereic 43-2} 43-4) 43-5) 90-4! 90-0] 80-4] 39-05) 39-06] 34:97 12,547 
Mistilediand malt lquorssc sees castes a = 42-6] 42-9} 43-2} 94-8! 93-9} 82-6] 40-38] 40-28] 35-68 10, 040 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 43-1] 43-5 3-0] 91-6) 90-3] 78-8] 39-48} 39-28] 33-88 24, 937 
WrresvanG mecdiciness. warspiises. assets 40-3} 40-8]...... TOON HS enor 30°71) 30-64).....: 3, 824 
Clay, glass and stone products.............. 44.2) 45-5) 44-4) 89-3] 87-2] 78-3] 39-47] 39-68} 34-77 18, 008 
Glass productsie wot. <teds oa s Poses 44-0} 45-3] 44-3] 84-3] 82-6] 75-0) 37-09] 37-42] 33-23 5,935 
Lime, gypsum and cement products....... 45-8} 47-4] 44-3] 88-5! 87-2] 82-7) 40-53] 41-33] 36-64 4,325 
ENlectnicalhappanatusner ames yates 40-4) 41-4] 41-1] 98-8} 97-6] 83-4] 39-92] 40-41] 34-28 37, 202 
Heavy electrical apparatus!.............. 42-5} 42-5) 45-0} 106-1] 105-0] 89-5] 45-09] 44-63] 40-28 9, 982 
I mOmeanGustee EOROCUCtS em water a crae es Serie 41-8) 44-0] 43-4) 101-6] 100-6] 91-2! 42-47] 44-26] 39-58] 282,817 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... 44-4] 45-8) 44-8] 107-7] 104-1] 93-1] 47-82] 47-68} 41-71 35,740 
RcimMary ALON an GsSueel mmc nein a + sie 44.7] 45-8] 44-9} 110-3} 106-2} 94-6] 49-30] 48-64] 42-48 28,566 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............ 42-3] 45-0] 44-8] 94-9] 94-4] 84-6] 40-14] 42-48! 37-90 21,968 
Agricultural implements...........2..00006- 41-1] 43-5] 41-4] 109-9] 108-9} 90-0} 45-17] 47-37] 37-26 15, 690 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............-..:. 41-3} 43-4) 42-8) 103-2} 103-5] 96-8] 42-62} 44-92] 41-43 81,016 
Ranliwany ROUIMGSTOCK - |. eevpasie dee chetle aurea 43-7| 45-2) 44-8] 95-7] 97-2] 94-4] 42-26] 48-93) 42-29 39,278 
NULOMUG DILES aia: Danuta ciel ee cael ae 39-0} 41-7] 40-6) 112-4) 112-7] 101-1] 43-84} 47-00) 41-05 35, 644 
Neroplanesrancdl parts: sank onder 39-8} 41-9] 43-6] 96-9] 95-9] 90-8] 38-17} 40-18] 39-59 5,277 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............. 42-6] 44-4] 44-0] 101-7] 101-6] 93-7] 43-32] 45-11] 41-23 20,419 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.8...........05- 40-0} 42-4) 42-5) 99-4] 96-5} 88-1] 39-76} 40-92] 37-44 8, 791 
Hardware, tools and cutlery................ 40-7] 43-3} 43-8] 90-4} 89-9] 80-0] 36-79] 38-93) 35-04 9, 688 
Foundry and machine shop products........| 40:8] 43-7| 43-0] 99-2] 97-9] 88-7] 40-47] 42-78} 38-14 6, 840 
SMES ERUNG LA avon Keres am Meee eet cua lure mire sinters 39-9] 42-7) 42-1] 92-4] 91-7] 79-9] 36-87] 39-16] 33-64 11, 453 
+ Nion-terrous) metal productss,....-4. 0-2 906 42-3} 43-5) 43-2! 96-3] 95-2) 84-5) 40-73] 41-41) 36-50 39, 183 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores...| 43-8} 44-1] 43-8] 103-3] 102-9] 90-8] 45-25] 45-38] 39-77 10,911 
Aluminum and its products............... 43-0] 44-8] 44-2! 95-1] 94-5] 84-4] 40-89] 42-34) 37-30 10, 937 
IBrassianG Coppel Mila nintates ote Gaede se 41-6} 42-6] 42-6] 95-5} 93-8] 83-5] 39-73] 39-96] 35-57 9,810 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. 43-0] 48-4) 42-8) 105-5] 105-0] 91-3} 45-37} 45-57) 39-08 10,767 
Petroleum and its products..:...-.......-- 42-4) 42-5] 41-0} 111-9] 112-6] 100-5) 47-45] 47-86) 41-21 6, 628 
Miscellaneous manufactured products....... 39-8} 41-7| 41-1] 79-7] 78-38] 71-4] 31-72] 32-65] 29-35 14,985 
VET TR ENG eerie cote apa rie an as es eee ree A 42-%| 43-2] 40-5) 110-6} 111-0] 96-9] 47-23) 47-95} 39-24 70,925 
CO Oa UE eee pes Sema tiass a stot eda ate at Hoe elaine 37-9] 39-4] 30-7] 125-6) 126-2} 112-7) 47-60) 49-72] 34-60 22,010 
Mietallicioress. coe tanh eine es oath eres 45-1} 45-1] 44-7] 108-6] 108-1] 97-8] 48-98] 48-75] 43-72 36,461 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 44-3] 44-8] 44-4] 94-0) 94-3] 76-5] 41-64) 42-25) 33-97 12,454 
Local Transportation... ........05..-.¢.20.. 44-3] 44-9] 44-9} 93-0] 92-2] 83-9) 41-20) 41-40) 37-67 30,378 
Building Construction..................... 38-9} 40-8] 39-1] 99-5) 98-6) 90-9] 38-71) 40-23) 35-54 78,243 
Highway Construction..................... 35-5) 35-7| 37-4) 79-3] 78-8] 71-3] 28-15] 28-13) 26-67 44,003 
Services (as indicated below)................. 42-3] 42-9] 42-7] 56-3] 56-4] 52-3] 23-81] 24-20) 22-30 35, 099 
Flotels and restaurants = patesoes eis reas 43-1] 43-5] 48-4] 54-6] 54-7] -51-6] 23-53) 23-79] 22-39 23,401 
Personal (Chiefly laundries)..........<..:.. 40-6] 41-8] 41-3] 59-9] 59-7| 53-8] 24-32) 24-95) 22-22 11, 698 
(The latest figures are subject to revision.) * Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 


(1) Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 
1941, as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows: Apr. 1, 1948, 198-7; May 1, 1948, 199-2; June 1, 1948, 201-3; June 1, 1947, 
the index was 169-8 

(2) Chiefly street and electric railways. ; 

(3) For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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FABLE C-10._EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by Research and Statistics.) 




















Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 











Average aes —_ 
ge Average 
Date Hours Hourly Weekly Average Average 
Worked ‘Rain; Parni Week) Cost of Real 
per Week Bree ar niNes rode Living Weekly 
Earnings Earnings 
cts. $ 
Week preceding 
January [hy MLO 4 Ons eh neennloon anes 46-1* 70-0 Ooo 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February TBs GAS) AN oo taut a8 tape n ae 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
‘March gE MN OES NDA ena aon ie 45-8 70°1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April TS WU Ao ete Re uN Ca are Bae 45-6* 70°4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May DAG AOR OAs oie maar te 45-5 70°5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June gE EY Ss cera a ey An AI UL 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July AL LOAD ier Wea als rae eatin 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August 0 TE US A Ea ARN 44-3 69°5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
Meptemubers WL WAEOA Me eae a ae 44-] 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October AGL OS ON eee apa ta Me 44.7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8’ 103-6 
INOVERID er bn LOU cere amt ueenne 44-9 67°5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
Decemberwilw UGs5 ae tan cere aloe 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January MOL OAG era Mesana Uie Ne Teta ne 44.2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February DEAE O AGS Ie ea lente Gun iay ie 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March HWS ROP Meter Pana ENTE UES Cal 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April TT OA. Ge ies ach RA ean a 44-4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May Pen OA Gia Mencr A Bik eStats 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June VB Gye Hee a jnue a We ae 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July TOS EP Mati a ak EAL rN aa He 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August ee SA Oia Mes ent) On aN eA 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September y men O4Oruy mime amen 42-7 70-6 30°15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October LL OA Gi NR Sian Stee Ae 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4, 102-6 98-8 
INovemiberhi) TOA Gine Nor jie ie aie ef 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
Decemibert We VALO4Giicmaia me Wen iaiven. 43-2 74°5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January Lh LO ey ie Reale abi 2 AD 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February 8 Pavia HE ALR rth a a 43-1 76-3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March TCU GSES N7C ASTD AN ld 43-4 ae 33°46 110-7 104:3 106-1 
April TN bie SY GS A AD a eae a ae 43-2 77-6 33°52 110-9 105:7 104-9 
May STN BS PAP sala Sor 0 ye RR 43-2 78°3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June TUN BOL AACA nee Cea aa hea 42-9 79°9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July ASLO A Zoe, Meveunonrah iceman 42-0 80-8 33°94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August Deel 4 iar Mee lanl Seba 42-5 81-3 84-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September Maa eae ne ult yay 42-3 82°2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October TRUI RU PAPEL AID RU ela Raa 43-1 83-4 35°95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November iyi G4 yeu piece amie: 42-9 84-7 36°34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
IMecember i dp LOAM La iar ih sae 43-5 85:5 37-19 IWByoul 118-1 104-2 
January Peel Od Sime AC eT e Goa ne tae 43-2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February 5 UH US: No VO AR Ie ose at 42-8 86°6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March Od Sine pata ee Ea 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 4 Were US Cosa a UN do ln AV 43-2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May LPN O4 SRC Cay tenis ec. ey Sed 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June LW G4 SL a Mae a nL 41-7 90-6 37°78 125-0 124-8 100-2 





* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are; January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours $33.17; April 1, 
1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Norre.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of Living into an index 
of the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
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TABLE C-11.-PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE C-12._PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. 
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TABLE C-12._P ERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES—Continued 


Where ‘‘-0’”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month — ]] — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
August, DOA Rae i MN MAGE ob SR eras Reale 121, 187 39, 222 160, 409 53, 646 22, 286 75, 932 
August, TOS ee ee AS Stes Oo Ae rae A ee ea 64, 452 43,040 107, 492 125, 855 34, 485 160, 340° 
August, 1947 Sees RESTON ee eto ene va EUR RS ANU te 58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98, 891 
September, ESV Pe AI MEE Ee LR AMO DD ir ae, SES Reh 70, 356 40, 212 110, 568 60, 069 25, 862 85,931 
October, OA Tee Ua Ne Ee ee Roa Lak SEAS ren page 73, 892 35, 430 109, 322 58, 736 28,585 87,321 
November, ROY Wid ee ODN Pe aig beak the ae re Seat CoA Ant So 65, 184 27,750 92,934 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
December, g BOY: SA ee REAM Ce AN oP leaner estes aa ROP Ca 35, 947 22,325 58, 272 82,990 33, 584 116, 574 
January, GA SIA OREN Aide, tbe Pri Mec aa, We aie 20) Wh tage rene Darou 17,151 40, 666 111, 304 31,108 142,412 
February, OAS yk WOR Sacer, Ath eye ae aa vey Onna ee 18,171 16,007 34,178 142, 783 43,951 186, 734 
March AO AS an PPS US CEa NIG nea? cv Ath, Re oma MES Sag dE 8S 16, 416 15,784 | 32,200 155, 249 45,105 200, 354 
April POA QIN ore My RINT hme a re oie, SEARO Ny 20,475 17, 800 38, 275 150, 032 43, 767 193, 799 
May, TOA PRN OA TAME e MEN co RU AL NaC Wt eat a 28, 602 213380 49,937 123, 130 42,082 165, 212 
June, HS CORO G2 tas le eae OR ae tay aN Ar eee ne BOAT (it AR 37, 126 23, 240 60, 366 92,606 38,319 130, 925 
July, TOA SSP co nnO Rate oes eA UNIRL erupt cd uaa 34, 242 22,183 56, 425 80, 206 38, 364 118, 570: 
August, GAS Ai) Midna ty ADE BARR LOIN Thou nae 30, 499 19,709 50, 208 63,558 32,715 96, 273. 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 1, 1948 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Change from 
































May 27, 1948 
Industry Male Female Total =" 
er- 
Absolute eonlage 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 2,697 892 3,089 + 326 + 16-9 
DOSSIER yee na Naas oa Mem Lhe RN Cn 2,810 19 2,829 + 698 + 32-8 
PU WOO Cie! Roa cep Palo ow see Siac ni aod Stee eee 1,971 9 1, 980 + 430 + 27-7 
1 Bat a0 OXsy MOC pen ain ant ante Che ep otiA EO WON man Re mat eete. n-ne 684 9 693 + 239 + 52-6 
Opherslor ering eke ae ste ath ite Aen Aenean 155 1 156 + 29 + 22-8 
EAD ODD CTS OA OBR ORB TEN Joie) EOIN SINT ENy ARO RAS RAM Ll? bd 1,893 20 1,913 — 280 — 12-8 
DOR NY AOE eR SES dase dia tes Pa 11 EAM UN agen ee SLO Uo es 375 — 21 — 5:3 
Metallic ores— 
TOT ee ye elise UNA PS Banh oat et Rane taal ina 39 1 40 — i — 21-6 
(SOL eee ie. ede a GN etic beta ra WARDEN! 519 9 528 — 186 26-1 
INTO eT IU ales a aeIW See ho Rec Mera na eae ee RE OSB CeMe Mua eeeten te 654 = 7 — 1-1 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic 
TTS TADS Lorca sey AANA ae Bray Nat Te RA 272 5 277 —! 25 — 8:3. 
Prospecting: and oil producing.....04..5..0..0.6..5: 34 5 39 — 30 — 43-5. 
Manufacturing arse ev an sian bien. n au ian te eae 8,593 6,034 14,627 —1,409 — 8-8. 
Hoodand ‘kindred products... 00 de a ae Be? 1,020 20332 + 214 + 10-1 
Mextilesw apparel vehement tc eins ae tey ten 898 3,389 4,287 — 166 — 3-7 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 1,341 131 1,472 — 28 — 1-9 
Pulp and paper products and printing............. 671 246 917 — 332 — 26-6. 
Chemicals and allied products................... 318 171 489 — 72 — 12-8 
Products of petroleum and coal................... 64 21 85 ++ 6 + 7-6 
UD Der PROG UCUG ako eens tne See At ces WG 82 159 — 74 — 31:8 
dteathersandsproducts ines e eee 231 361 592 — 77 — 11-5 
Stone, clay and glass products.................... 459 32 491 — 71 — 12-6 
Ironiand steel and productsh jis su ances 944 138 1,082 — 158 — 12-4 
Non-ferrous metals and products................. 582 f(a 653 — 266 — 29-0 
Machinery para Winns RA ON etua CN baal eee eee gens 491 54 545 — 1385 — 19-9 
Electrical equipment and products............... 254 81 Boo) — 70 — 17-3 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 951 237 1,188 — 185 — 13-5. 
CONS CLUCEIOM IE, 20 ec Stee ood erste ela boats 5,995 61 6,056 — 312 — 4-9 
Transportation and Storage........................ 2,147 170 25017 — 213 — 8-4 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities. .... 416 371 787 — 46 — 45-5. 
Mi BOY G(s 9 a Baan Mp A ea ns MOTE MASiMDn eRe ean oe TN one i 3,001 2,462 6,063 —1,119 — 15-6. 
WH OLeS a Gr NS ae Nhe nung es) treme Siam aw ti teaytag 1,153 483 1, 636 — 204 — 11-1 
IGGALL tis Mme TETAS Moe een eI ae ee 2,148 2,279 4,427 — 915 — 17-1 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 1,160 749 1,849 — 305 — 4-2; 
SORVICEN Aig ey tile Mie dN k ees eae OmAT aE E GENS RE 5,926 11,141 16,467 —1,213 — 6-9 
PUI Cee tet ek Pattee Hee a he Ac AEE Eda 8 EL 1315 693 2,008 — 244 — 10-8. 
ND Ye 0s\ esi) Ket AM iat a em tt Be ee ATOM a ae aircon Sage! Sy 177 3,559 3, 736 — 516 — 12-1 
POTSON SLs eee mete oth hatac Aces tel Cae ec OAS aE: 2,356 6, 542 8, 898 — 122 — 1-4. 
Otherserv cesta ct eae tea) ed OEE ae 1,478 347 1, 825 — 331 — 15-4 
AMD uIStries ©.) vi5 koe te ent eae rarer 34,278 225219 56,497 —3,873 — 6-4 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY SEX, AS AT JULY 1, 1948 


(Source: Form UIG 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies 
Total Male 








1,389 3,553 
4,912 6,078 


311 420 
3,382 569 
3, 180 1,460 

201 223 

315 652 

101 48 
1,593 3, 689 

640 
22 351 

620 468 
3,779 3,935 

827 4,105 

155 119 

875 662 
2,193 3, 849 

95 484 

350 1,573 


13,038 34,352 
1,731 477 
628 1,335 
915 801 
2,391 3, 602 
7,373 28, 137 


Female 


766 
11, 140 


ee 


ee eee ereee 


Unplaced Applicants 
Total 


4,319 


Occupational Group —---- 

Male Female 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 1,020 369 
CleriGal sWOrkersey. peter ieee Le, ee ae ae 1,473 3,439 
SALSA OL OTS ae in. CAPR ons met mre ater hiatdtic ohare: 2, 203 1,407 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 2,347 9,986 
RSYSEV 0 62) 11 PIA ET San ict ta eh eg Ae erg air OE RA eA 90 4 
Woriculgureinna En isuine rss sk i eeeeO cen as cee 2,622 155 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workerss ace elineem ones 14,401 3, 871 
Hoodimand! kindred productsannw: 8-2 ceees beer oe. 259 52 
PLOXCHESUClOL NING CUCL OR irae tele Mente winch: 512 2,870 
Lumber and' wood products,........¢:..+0..02+5 3,174 6 
Pulp ppaperanciprincinoce vertae cesses eincie iatetere 182 19 
eather an Gsproductsi: asco sets ee ea ale eee 90 225 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 97 4 

IVC TS iw Or Amo pee eit eee cay eet pst erating ea ba siaraterats rae 1,564 29 
Electrica Laer a omer crew lanien ear Ue gies 257 16 
Transportation equipment, n.€.C................. 21 1 

1M bhai Vida ta tate NAT Maes cr ae eae et abd een pa Kao OU Thos Meroe ae 

CC ONSEEUC DION Resa ere setae te ee eee as sree eee Sil | weretere a) ees 
Transportation (except seamen)...............4- 817 10 
Communications and public utility.............. LST Gao cae a 
radevand services cs ce eee cer a one ene 431 444 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 2,056 137 
TRON GLA GH wees eu een eye tees tine ne ean rele ee 83 12 
ENPDLENUTLCES Se ene ae ela e Aen te eet eras So atoteele 804 46 
WrskatlSaswWorkersete-oe homes ye coe states. siakortas oe 10, 086 2,952 
HOOdsaAN ad TODACCOre etme sel seer ea aoe 1,100 
Lumber and lumber products: ...'../............. 588 40 
Metalworking went sme wrtaele Gases ON Nae iaiin 860 55 
GONSELUCTIONL eee eae ae ee aoe ite ates PROD TR : vies do ces 
Othersunsialledsworkers, 2. faves eon e aeieat 5, 616 1,757 

PUG Cale Asie ere pst Wetec cbe. ate 34,242 225183 


56, 425 80,206 


38,364 


118,570 


TABLE D-4.-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS, 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 














Weekly Average 
Industry 3 
Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 

Moniculture, Bishingsoerapping sis c suis cs deceit eis ciaieect etna eae to ee ust eal yes 1,369 1,001 777 
EOL OM ees iene set as A scar Jas Bie U WaNtetti sean APPREIRT SR TRnT SON a tv er MRE re 1,016 504 387 
IVETTUTIN eee olen tone tered LA gies) Sci hk neo teat arate ONES ams Spe gy nt, Ua aH 550 556 389: 
VAIL AC LUTIT pee te steels, creteette fre HAD carats at eRe laie a tim cut Po a Soman ate tera ce a Ta2lo 6, 858 4,183 
HOOG And hINGTedspLOClUGEs ss ate oes sae Cece ae ENT ear Tseshraiavetttea wits ans 1, 584 1, 554 949 
REXGUES MAD DALCL <CLCr cee ene Sa Aho ois tain oy amie nH: a kctepages eet tie enact tae nie a Savas etc: 1,047 785 456 
AnimMber and wiinisheds luni per pro dUCtS ee wc crea nee ison ia nies “vantelelelts 882 823 520: 
Bilp-andspaper DLOMUCes ANG: PEIUIN Sy.) skis eye ta cree erate ee eel on eran aie tier 456 466 305 
@homicalsvandalted products aoc aks cete ae crete Necker oie eared tart ee ster ters 274 212 156 
Productstor nevroleum and (COM Vases sree iseetale. wae yea eee eee ie ae hare a rons ors 75 78 46 
RUD ST PLO GUCES aterneinn o Gee et or ara alcenee We Siero apa emmene ape atone Sone) iain he cravat e 199 125 74 
Peat herianGdiproductsiniessw sc os ce rset sss ees ke oes eae Pee rai iets rks ST aa 176 149 78 
Stoner Clay anges lASSIPrOGUCtS pms cou a at vat ye ana eee neal als eatsle eucieisirels 321 316 190 
lronsandisteeland progducts.228 en. omens gener tne ee Meee es em toate esis sie) s 584 614 361 
INON-errous Metals ANG HrOGUCIS 4% o.cs cekitetee an sera a er ceeha ancients pases ae 250 293 206 

INGA CHING Vcr Mciet ota et aoe ee ea ASS SIGN ieiate w deals Sin apemtoern aalatinaneieel kate exercise 326 344 212 
Blectrical eqtipment andi products. cs.chake nelerine or eidel diate: esi caloric et 230 259 157 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...............0000ee ees 811 779 473 
GONSTRUCELOM ee ee ete AAT Cotten Rabe areca: Eu STAND afta Soak Ma siete Nea Nadel Manca ra Lois 4,317 4,019 2,912 
(PLAN SPOLLALION SAI LOLAe ae ss oie operate ts lore ate cece ete ici ehclsye neler oleate sucitre: ete aes 1, 489 1,453 992 
Communications: and Other Public Utilitress nun masse east acsesieweole nese se. 312 292 176 
CT ERCL Ge el ck epee a TPE ON ste oor Oats: ie RE: ames ts SNe vie AROS lave tate eae a, Oey ahat ene 3,184 3,468 1, 898 
Finance: Insurance: heal Estate 2.4.90 « «hemi nthe sacs cima toe tetleaistetagia a aiunn 479 503 233 
SOE VCO et ee eerie acne iat eee erie eae eg Peete Sitch ihaead eetade, Be ie ences eee averse leans 7,480 6, 867 4,664 
PATISE TGS UTTeS scene tcee te Meteora e Oe a eee nas ae terres oso nate Susie ous 27,411 25,521 16, 611 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES -OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MAY 28 TO JULY 1, 1948 









































Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of Mite to | Placements end of 
period period period | V@C@NCieS! Rooular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.................. 450 242 610 451 282 28 759 
G@harlotterow ice sa: einstein oe 328 202 466 340 192 24) 576 
SS UTUMNTET SIG OA Arcane uti: oe eae eee Nate 122 40 144 111 90 4 183 

Nee pct EEG Cie TORR Hate ae ae 2,843 1,161 6,066 3,017 1,530 339 9,218 

dal AUST PEt Ses 51S, pS RTS ANN Sterns at 1 3 106 107 AS) tore ie 289 
AS5 U8 Fac 00) aR oS 18 38 145 61 30 5 281 
ae HALON WN ee oe Nae SoM Ree SBAIPT coe) a 1, 299 700 2,627 1,543 633 167 2,980 
NAVIETT CSS aan Loe teem oie delete 17 5 57 15 LAAs, gee reste 164 
FRenG ville ies wee erm seen Pree cn oat ta 118 70 194 122 63 3 565 
GIVER DOG LE see Pee es ae ree 98 51 214 55 42 4 370 
New Glasgow id. iis ge iB senna uee 373 66 986 517 234 64 1,011 
aes Lp ape OAL titi ti Pas OOM ye (oY: ‘ i Included with New Glasgow rh 
Toner tayea oil copie ais aomeee eg ap aed bay Stare 2 69 27 OT ei crane ete 6 
SVGING rene ee eee eit adi EO 5S sn 539 100 1135 772 321 115 2, 639 
BLTUTO aes ae akon din ee Eee ens rere 169 110 368 220 89 1 378 
Warmouth-suelourmesnen. - eee nee. 80 17 165 78 Virion a tent ood 370 
N ew Branson SE evil Ras Saleen cae ee ae fate, 3,452 1,956 4,696 3,267 2,119 285 5,287 
AtOUTS Eye My ae er ee e B ee eee one 81 15 141 85 65 1 226 
@anrpbelitome maw eel oak meee ee 226 56 368 261 10s 55 339 
BGM UNS CON, ois sexes Ha cite get ne 182 204 145 184 TSG. lee teers 92 
1A aes aOR ee Ar Rader to eta oN, gli ae ve 272 218 6 168 
UTNE O syle eee Me th to ae Re ce bre ae 5 3 84 176 AO Sis Veen 111 
seats Act Men tient ek Re basen ty aye h he SM. 1, au ie ile ae i. a 721 145 1, 746 
EWCAS TE Seca th i mtsieos KO ee ons eee ae BO Liem 141 
SPUN Grd Ohi wetey ae ete pe Ne ee te a rane 823 489 1, 402 Hae 497 63 2,161 
ne LED MEIaeees as SeeN as SoM cine Meeks ya an 60 105 43 DA oheh Par cere oC 182 
ISS CGAP eats al Pn ete I RON S Sed ac Reger han 4 84 97 103 Do) 13. 54 
WVOOGStOC KS aa ater been Sine samara ae o> 108 86 iN l} 78 55 2 67 
epee Sesh Renta aia PEN 2) aR aE 295 ad 13, be 31 a 25, . 14, ps 900 29, a 
SIDES EOS Ae e coe Mater ed areata ars ok oI forsee he am OPH he erst Dig Te ty Meat ORT che Rl Gl a Se IR dew 6 let oe 
IBAA rnOls hm meee eee nie ee Sisclee: 360 169 349 232 TSO lt te Rane atest 275 
IBUGkinohanya Seer senne ce eee eos Fe 223 148 196 194 LSPS Sar Ae ae O27; 
@ausapscalle trie ae eee ees ee 30 87 31 8 ial ee oR a 5 87 
@hancllers Wik see pose Nk, Sean ee eae 113 67 46 89 Ds |Le sacar 393 
Chicoutimi De Ava Aes LL he ae oe A 380 603 653 500 333 20 388 
alee Di al tie eee ooh NO A RRP IOS MILER 3) 60 41 A Delbaere antes 73 
OUDGA a ae elie eh eos iyo et eee 6 99 33 12 8 98 
Dromoimondyvallewwee Scere eee ne 304 65 412 346 DOO eecevciM tee 394 
ASE RATI RUSH eee RECN ie ne etea bene 184 127 95 101 G2 eae hae 106 
Tye allaven aheeA eet Mie rend aA Mie SBN 97 110 62 61 LY al ee ee ome 48 
oReX BL ON aces ek SE Co A Oe eg AT RE 208 oe be 368 188 135 J 322 
UCR e rena ct erat ein eam ene ee 56 932 553 252 1 997 
POMIEG UR pelors ora Maia etasla Me waan can tt ce baie 346 166 334 259 116 4 370 
Are Pia a ea a nL Fe SO Wr Ae ran com ai 39 oe = ay i RS toe GOR Maron a 
UGUIUBECR Sa erencren hts cr ry aeptes tine ae O25] Seriya ceetee 1 
pA ATG shits Geet ce cine Abeer oe anny tke 201 58 186 130 109 10 85 
is AIG oe ate eae dere nt eer aes deat ee ee 207 473 443 AOGT eer 141 
Nia ecu bras Ger eee, Se AE Rehr et a RR ia Comey 2 156 528 241 a ald Rte eae es 8 886 
ouisevalle wee uenn va hile tr crate 71 42 72 58 Pea es ban Ak 62 
ALO ae eee Mae A TROT FEC mE 305 148 233 209 97 1 142 
INHER SE alec AAS doce od ae orm Rieter. 198 114 64 18 Hs Wear Aes Steams 168 
IMeoanticntrre cai cattle chee code cce ee 159 69 148 73 70 7 91 
Mount-Laurier....... Meters ee IN a 73 57 91 da, AS ists tc eee eee 79 
INTONERAa eT yor ase tree eek oe ete eka 62 71 277 46 OOM | Meee a 199 
BRLOHET CALS se cian: Se tot ta eae awe state ee 16, 322 7,374 13,579 12, 608 7,594 513 10, 686 
ee ie PO Steet rca eke Rye net Ma ReR Le coterie PU Le ‘ a a 15 ; ie 
or VOC Eee Seles ere eer oe ane 6 64 
a Pek ere ss apm CUE a ae 876 a ante 1, 663 19 5, 142 
LCI TVON GC pare Sekt act fern ome creer ark & MOI |e Ree elie 8 Pal Rackpetoners ae 
EULILOUS Kaden ie Uineaee a ncaa are eee meteke cea ene Si 45 116 33 20 4 342 
Riviere du oupeee eer ece sens aie 122 53 104 89 LB al Pceere tetas € 136 
AO UnysTN een OA Le er aunts atone Uh LE Pa 427 193 408 378 Oa Sere ee 338 
Geet AIo a GING) meats as be eet OG tee oe ty 222 104 170 216 1 ee ae eee 48 
Stemanne despellevulew weer 92 32 151 88 GOA acta 88 
Stes hereset eves hea ee, Aetna 238 96 263 229 VOT pees ares 185 
St. Georges de Beauce................. 49 34 76 Bi DOM tae cet, 150 
Stiwbuwyacinvhere sss eee 154 183 230 142 46 8 412 
Sh tees OSE nce SORA at Se CE Oo oe a a ee ae ae 2 a 
Bd CLOUIO Gh tran entra Ree cere ea eens OGE Reece 48 
oT OSeD naceAllinia Wey he mene een oe 71 51 102 32 17 3 166 
Sha winipans dal stem eye rete ere 278 66 456 298 I Phom beak eS Oe 544 
ppemroone See ae Ei ceapan td Ne a Roe ee ge ate te ae on es oa 75 one 
OL CLR ctrierte anette snr oeron eine Tea MEE eT CM OL leprae SODLGIE LOST E OS eels TGs iat m7 lal wears 6 
Thetford Min eshte eee eee td 104 75 402 174 O Saleen atrers ote 534 
Three UI ViErs Meh eerste nen renee ke 571 76 1,172 784 240 213 1,560 
WiILGIA Gal fat Gh neste ark ete Sc i aetna A 310 181 264 192 131 7 143 
Valley ella test ataidiue tae datisiee ieee ts 202 111 328 179 EU RI ete seals 616 
Victoria valle wen pee ok a eee 243, 125 336 160 Soy BEL bec ee 385 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MAY 28 TO JULY 1, 1948 


eee 
oe 8858358888888 OL 


Vacancies Applicants 








Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of aie O- Placements Reda 
period period perio i vacancies} Rooular || Casua | period 

MPNLATIG,. Sree. sneer ers ae coer p en 57,409 25,997 62,028 52,243 29,364 4,841 36,668 
AIDPTOD eis) «ase 6 dda ne selelvnn sible ne ao « 144 148 56 50 COUN sare kteee 25 
DOETIO si gcse et eae Weems aie sh ba ewe sels ahs 410 226 | 334 TSS lee eee 104 
Belleville. 00... seus e scenes nee nee eee 602 254 450 549 352 3 174 
IBTACCOLIGR OAC nace ce stealer 296 79 338 424 279 4 93 
BLAM PON wy alee cee ee Oe eae sets 177 155 140 78 toh Al hs tyre elapse ie 
Brantlowd es cies ae festa ss cm ve wei poe Hor 999 414 834 714 Dba a aket edie 388 
Brock villOpent. Guanes ae tee sees 111 34 163 104 YR aaNet 101 
Carleton Place...... Pee PR ne renee 54 18 76 59 SOM eae) eres tae 79 
Chatham sess se eataaiaer tes 453 98 563 499 285 57 442 
Cobourg.... 0... cece cece e eee e eee ees 153 ae 212 205 148 6 36 
Collingwood sa eiiees Sine ee fae ous 84 90 81 51 ASG aa tale eias 92 
Worn wal lete ote Sich ere emer eee 773 103 760 700 0 69 618 
AC) Taal seiecvox axa eee tere eae ee eniai oe ais Included with Welland 
PROT US to ieicka the. dae ro caaleveiet se aierene a ctepeaic nie SAA emer ciye et 23 15 By peer 
TOLER EUPIG Goat ey nove einen oh take Heuateees Garo 326 110 264 309 Da Pete he aces 88 
NOK EHHTAN CESS. — he cites eras sae terete er tcrdie eres 194 67 156 147 101 4 45 
PONE WALA TINA gen, caterers ate eee atte 828 261 705 690 402 43 338 
(OPT a AAS een MARS cour a St A OLE 444 296 322 238 193 4 117 
Gran anOc Use creel parecer ciate cue eased era 79 2 99 85 51 25 51 
(GOdeLICD Messner Ne Oe Ee hers 200 162 122 126 104 if 64 
Gurel Dhl saetre re ce eae ole aise Metals tes 637 334 549 445 260 8 252 
EPA TINIL GOT eect tala rere rovers meters ors ester 4,445 2Noa0 4,500 4,940 2,052 512 2,276 
Pam kes bury a ctaaceecisa tne ceiiceaace.s Set 198 280 182 51 6 230 
Ingoersollcasiion senses cies seine eins ears 109 76 114 101 LOO | doers ree 43 
Kapuskasing ss sence aims ealeerecis se 126 73 53 64 37 1 34 

OTOL ak wleteiniomnte Sea exe crecalateavacsiars 159 121 125 105 TOS ewtsstewhe crs 66 
CIN GS COM et te oe cea sia erate ated ved Fell 747 173 1,072 956 555 37 633 
ACimk landelaa kOun mcwes ac care saruateiea ties 624 229 643 600 412 24 244 
WKitehener-WaterloOsnastces scene eee 1,079 694 761 811 480 15 276 
DeAMIN SCO cy iat ta Mecrtle 381 72 295 327 162 61 183 
MAIN CSAY oe pisc cine aa Cstlasiais rare Oe eee eece 6 136 59 1A 96 Hoes seakwmerteras 111 
TB ON acl isn Aldor ceo colo aetna creat raeth coke 89 77 127 113 Viale Se a tise 48 
Wondonsecue saat ae BO NTR ret Le a 8 2,534 1,386 2,282 2,358 1, 296 247 856 
IMidlandece: cs care tone cere es 147 62 195 156 9 1 143 
IND ANC Carel vatcai- 5 cherie ais ence et enatgiasvarsitees 50 10 60 74 AGyT Uehoreuaee 32 
INGWIMATKOU. Sievers te ares Cuber atiets, eeleunels 186 82 183 144 OGEeichegtamvecn® 102 
IN'Sw VE OTONGOWRsia cere hace aes ae visgseie ware as 1, 202 363 790 805 OOS Wes chose chavs 44] 
Niagara: Halls a; sncemens sets tecmmares.) 708 234 (Ge 672 385 17 416 
INO EDU Bayer owas sw eraceih ay iolc sad emeetetsl oters 595 201 656 518 384 33 281 
COT aoe eccites fad Marae oarinaiy otelovaais Bsc eco 269 136 323 265 204 3 218 
OB RAWAA NE eo cleceeroai eos reise raitinnebielsys ise 773 275 1,392 1,168 562 65 1,467 
GEER Was ele otectd a Sette aon So creyenerate visto 2,629 1,077 3,011 2,439 1,179 272 1, 983 
Owen SOUNG eet ke pees sateen urate ety ecisrs 255 50 306 278 115 22 218 
Parry 1 SOuUNGi cs arses» «meres mols 51 5 76 48 Ail Setercrevecelececs 75 
Pemibroketn Seasni ecco ce csies berets 488 198 529 365 DU Dic iaccuerse ress 221 
IP er bli ete ae Seat ic cre ee, ee sees REE 1s cl 201 58 218 179 157 13 79 
Peterboroughwace one ons hos Rhee eae oe 491 138 779 717 413 1 465 
PA GHOM Mec te ies aol ehcr aie ion S eee 89 87 39 59 35 1 58 
PortyvArthur sch erator c maw aeen eine 1, 687 662 1,159 901 784 25 516 
Port Colborne sync soin veces aie ae 183 105 aul 209 142 3 304 
POPU ELODE Ret espe cee ditletaraeataes svete ney erazaue urs 54 21 68 79 GD) Pearce 25 
PHESCO tt paas nooo eee aaa ease eels 14 15 49 18 Ade (3. eran 83 
entre wiser e oa taera echt can eee: 192 63 214 225 128 79 
St. Catharinesy.2 0.005 oe sie Ag IND REE 1, 295 361 1,374 125 721 102 1,094 
SG OIMAS Mice eoeeioetetas heen ote cie eiaekolonels 593 406 86 426 230 9 148 
SEipd DiC OMS RR Bin Ob ISR aero Es eeree 400 133 578 434 2883] ceh eka: 491 
SEHTUL ROMs NIE RIO srorcin ans Gece an doece 525 149 454 505 342 7 272 
SIT COGRE etre eae ae ee Sees lacey erates 336 181 233 219 157 32 bl 
Simithe ti alllgiee et pawem vmrten te auince ty, Js 219 47 269 318 184 5 ably, 
Strattord tat iat concer scoala are 356 216 357 370 150 98 168 
Sturgeon sl alls > csscate lees seit leis ale yal ore oh 133 4 196 174 56 69 112 
Sudlburyerearccractentad orice 1,900 1227 1,538 1,306 Top? 97 742 
EPSON bUre tances eae esa asta bree 138 48 120 128 OF. Nadaatramn ee 58 
id Use oaW bets, ern taco ccralsaanrs Sis rea 852 316 1,033 847 550 99 619 
EPOLON TOMS eek ae oe ee ee ee eh elo 18, 600 9,018 22,681 16, 135 8,477 2,258 13,081 
eBiren tonsa sts eet © cia aiate te ele athe ais tol 2 214 234 DOOT ha Ot AG4. lines many. a 3 
Walkkertone eins ose sii eae cern akerou 83 108 98 86 630 cess 55 
Wallaceburonuectiaerccee eens se 170 104 114 84 38 4 126 
Wi ela ets a tea ete cade crelicnst Siow oversees us : 677 313 688 547 291 8 446 
WeStOntisanniadriinas dase seit spa samen 301 245 410 352 i WAP Ves ones eke 247 
WidSOnet. fate n oats esse som ele inte plats 2,409 245 3,342 2, 860 1,056 455 3, 248 
MIGOGSTOC Knee Hens Lectin ese cits 260 277 275 234 156 4 117 

MamitoDa .eavtne cone ne oC eas aoe eae ehe 10,479 4,325 11,307 10,310 4,782 1,792 7,360 
Brandon canes Plies else ener eats 1,101 585 16 80 Z00U ERs on any 353 
Da ITN Reis dyae meters shale t als, ohare 8 liens Im ole 130 37 189 131 61 5 108 
Linnkloneetar. pee nk soe cme one 144 76 168 110 (2 4 78 
Portave: lab railess cee eee cielo 199 74 235 187 69 16 174 
TRU ao Bs koa verh rar ates Sie he arte eee enue Usk 145 106 147 84 BTaWsAG oe tases 114 
Wihniner a setas | oceans aaccaene netic 8,760 3,447 9, 852 8,995 4,033 1, 767 6, 533 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
MAY 28 TO JULY 1, 1948 


Office 


Estevan 


VCO INA rea te scsi ont een eae ee oe 


Wie: lotr Oa eek ot cote tina ta tanta erent 
BAGH AHS ie nett is Old races he Aca nos 


Calvary ess ccre ved veneeeenerseeees 


HE CLS OMe eens ere CR RN Ses PASTE 
Met hbrigl CS cee rane ee eer ee 
Medicine Hatem ee ree ee 
ROC) Cer eke ster arecha dees Ciena aes oh 2 


British Columbia....................... 
Chi Wa Clee oe ates Wein 
WOUTCCNA Vn seen Ceo rece 
Granbrook weet inet teens oe oon 





TelOWwna Sone cee eet eee tae octane 


Prince George ye snclihcteos soe ote 
PEIN COSIRUDEL betta doce ioe ke 
IPTINCELON St ee oie eee 
AGW Ri AN oS SO A ge a Abbe nt we 


VCTTIOM CGS Oh Sateen te cu erie ee ete ty: 


Uglies Srnec: ast ti eave cor loam Mad te aie 





Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 


during 
period 


end of 
period 


Unplaced 
end of 
period 


137,055 


95, 025 
42,030 


57,348 


34, 847 
22,501 


Applicants 
Regis- 
tered Referred Placements 
during Loe 
period | V2C@NCl&S! Reoular | Casual 
7,023 6,335 2,804 863 
OO a Eee 718 vars anne. 
751 632 335 68 
208 199 106 3 
613 421 200 24 
2,601 2,637 1, 159 503 
2,027 1, 754 651 235 
153 168 OMe etree 
166 150 OSA aes eee 
397 275 156 30 
11,147 10,783 6,336 1,232 
212 144 1393 pre eee eee 
4,045 4,081 2,255 478 
89 80 COA Sse Retr 
DnOe 5, 348 2,910 727 
84 68 LISA eee eee 
839 763 631 20 
231 204 1300 Saree ey see 
110 95 CASA heer resate 
26,248 15,613 8,992 1,969 
735 547 508 211 
359 38 1's] seein ee: 
661 142 OO.nhe ees 
149 164 1 7H iea Wectoanee Rian 
261 224 187 2 
365 201 LOD al serene 
199 303 156 25 
702 305 196 20 
392 333 PRC NAN A Bi, fee 8 
4, 267 TU sta 403 357 
6 570 422 18 
213 217 113 29 
306 219 1D 6 rea eee 
699 937 TNS 18 
218 150 106 25 
110 97 OO AR omen 
377 123 96 
12, 898 8, 166 4,119 1,048 
2 307 DHA aes dea ee 
1,998 1,280 584 200 
201 179 148 11 
160,859 | 127,604 40,784 12,269 
114, 906 88, 435 53, 428 6, 585 
45, 953 39, 169 17,356 5, 684 


118,555 


80,176 
38,379 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1938-1948 


___ eee 


CC i eC i i Ce re Cr rr 


1 
AOA T(2GsweE KS) tines iccet thers acce mee Mace 
1G4SN(26sweels) sneretonctrc teins cee aie ene ce 





882, 295 
384, 882 
475, 106 
507, 763 
895, 621 
1, 944, 026 
1,739,917 
1,493, 581 
859, 412 
769, 849 
384,457 
336, 360 


Application Placements 

Male Female Total Male Female 
584, 727 197, 937 782, 664 275, 338 106, 957 
579, 645 208, 327 787,972 - 270, 020 114, 862 
653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 
568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 
1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 
1,681,411 1,008,211 2, 689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 
1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 
1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 
1, 464, 533 494, 164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 
1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629,.223 549,376 220,473 
612, 407 223,579 835, 986 273, 823 110, 634 
588, 296 232,873 821, 169 231, 884 104, 476 


aa et 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS 
from April 1, 1947, to June 30, 1947 and from April 1, 1948 to June 30, 1948 














1947 1948 

Region Insured Insured 

Employers | Persons Baas 4 Persons 
Registered | Registered gis Registered 

aN aha auea seo gee ek WR a RA ha OE enn ee ine bee CC OOk 13, 243 193, 724 15, 285 210, 900 

QUCD ECs ie ren tee Se sitter ech, Hes aRatel clove os eletato nol laNota opeteat haha « 47,401 771,381 54, 643 869, 818 

(Oye ya (ays Aen wathecch (ety Aer RI CPS Ba ec OCB cote Shieh 66,688 | 1,094,788 74,251 | 1,182,639 

NEL ASTy okays eee race alee een nto METAL oii Ai Sree Ce 7 Ue HOR SI et ch cneaS itn 32,188 403, 969 39,177 443,371 

AC ILL CH ean eR nee oak tae ta cy toresstc cleo meter emtel ares nisicleaiacaPetaun ara Opa ars 19, 052 272,365 22, 834 316, 339 

Heo balitonmi Canad seert te echt cc ercareehe shia ategeses ten taal, 178,572) | 2, 786, 177 206,190 | 3,023,067 
ye hilt GO aR eS AE > eal oR te a te) Re 0 a eons RN ea Be ate AT Ls OE 

TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JUNE, 1948 
eee aa—a—e—omm 
— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

ER UPN Nap 4 eniris ee AEM yy ye ne: mapas Royer al ies eta 4,637 11,751 20, 142 71, 932 63,681 | (4) 109,311 
Tel ove van enteac a 8 hs AN arena Ae et PALES Pi 633 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59,098 47,141 }(4) 88,016 
Marelemeern iced oe cade aeece ator 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 |(1) 76,248 
PATEL cele rte te bias ois calle alate agai ered 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35,859 |(1) 59,265 
DV Re ee Nee site gaadiie mista adanaeat 207 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 27,603 |(1) 42,257 
BL ULTI@ Meepetore ay Ae eet che) eel Cleves ster seRiane elation Ge 4,629 1772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 |(4) 39,644 
ARTIC, Gale sone end oH SCR T B Ca eI re 2,668 1, 087 3,106 11, 886 27,576 QOS 4 aise pe tokeeere 
PA TIOUS GE a ee eh arate cairns a etere ayerele shalleeec aslo 1, 855 1,370 3, 241 20, 557 25,115 BW ear tca Me Raa Hee 
Soptemlbercewm iacemecietissenice seals slanrera's 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28, 555 PA VAS seine ce 
OcGtobent nt eee ae se ee weet wie nai dees 1,058 1,475 6, 222 SO MALG, 34, 891 REL EY ARON conan 
INO Vern DORIA: Aan kine sartnc fierce ete c ays7a sta 1, 748 2,896 11, 798 53,325 Ryan eel ATS Teche eee 
MD OCOTMD OLS. ba yetuke sale entre icetetrae aie stare sets 3,000 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 52,479 TSOSA ON tye an er 
A Otalcarss ons ee nats testers Se 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 414, 741 


26, 924 36, 660 


See ee ee a ae TR 


(1) See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed in Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES JUNE, 1948 
SN  —————————————————————————————————————————— 


Disposal of Claims 
(including claims pending from 
previous months) 


Claims filed at Local Offices 








Province rr 
Entitled lot | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to eatiles Pending 
Benefit | p nent Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 160 69 46 45 110 38 7 47 
IN OV aeSCOblae sates ere seit a so Wet Vf 1, 413 903 431 1,908 850 62 704 
News Brunswick. 6 ae oes aie 1, 806 832 628 346 1, 452 566 32 377 
MUCDEC) atime newine cose ees 12,120 6, 208 2,584 3,328 7,947 4,635 409 2,999 
OGtavio: ease Mee ete acite 9,078 4,690 2,459 1,929 6, 508 2,922 251 2,265 
Manitoba acne ce oir wtuern se eens 1,911 760 407 744 1, 260 798 105 208 
Saskatchewante su. .ecale« faces 710 322 167 221 428 287 29 179 
PAID Or bale cet wererines eth eae ebstersiaviels 1,119 599 204 316 823 370 49 210 
British Columbiat. oases 9,993 6,677 2,015 741 7,269 2,160 116 2,233 
Total Canada, June, 1948...... 39, 644 21,570 9,973 8,101 27,695 |(1)12, 626 1,060 9,222 
Total Canada, May, 1948...... 42,257 21,914 11, 703 8, 640 31,625 |(2)15,298 1,039 13,365 
Total Canada, June 1947....... 28,501 15, 289 6,076 7,136 18,025 |(%) 9,445 1,570 10, 773 


ee 


(1) In addition, there were 406 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 542 special requests not granted. 
(3) Number of special requests for June, 1947, not available. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 











Cumu- 
Month of | Month of nour re : 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement June, June, area 

1947 1948 Suet 

Fiscal 

Year 

Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...................+- 2, 853 3,599 16, 269 
INoticspable ofandmotiavatlablenton worlemearee eter teen ee eeeeee 647 713 2,044 
WKosstofiworlsiduertoralabourdisputes ene eee eee eee 254 65 435 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...............0eee000: 2,734 2,473 6, 749 
Discharced formisconauctyee sos ck soe Ee heen ae 187 412 1,710 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................ 0c ccc eee e ee eees 1,938 2,690 9,511 
Oh ersreasons (2) igee tees eee kee ea enn RR ey CR i ee OW Sade ae 832 2,674 7,898 
aD Celle aac Ue anh apn, Sic tare i sarees Gee: et Saale MSC ce 9,445 12, 626 44,616 





_ () These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS EG BENE. AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 


5) 











Number 

eet Com- Number Amount 

Picuinee Benatit. mencing of Days of Benefit 

Dura Benefit Benefit _ Paid 
M Hae During Paid (in Dollars) 
© Month 

TIDES POW ALG NSIANCS sync Mshoeie blasa Ge ve isaac ee 349 80 6, 549 12,043 
NOV ANS COLLATE 4c SORE rete ne we meet Hee Saar Aa NIH ae cle) 5,981 2,428 118,995 239, 009 
Nowe riins wick meee cc teeny) ae We ce ee emeentee 2 FA MeN AR it 3, 885 1,342 63, 590 126, 410 
Qj iVe) oe OR A AO Aes Aiea LEU CR CE A ah dat OFT a oS Ree DanC ee 23, 682 6,522 438, 817 803, 301 
OMLATIO RSs tay rol Ente Gen Cala ete Sicha beg On a teaay. ee RG ORB 18, 297 5, 046 324,779 628, 202 
LLL Vigo) a2 1 RRR OM atin apa SEE AR SSL EL ora Oni hi. eae aan 5, 294 1,079 91,247 168, 956 
PashaLebowan a termine eel ate neem tmaey bu A det ene 1, 849 346 32,175 61,574 
CAD erbaret: so eI sche Maal Gk Ree cee ene ce WE eas le 3,712 1,060 44, 563 89, 968 
BritishiGolum pia seis cock er re eee eae eee eh 12,718 4, 878 230, 020 470, 253 
Woualiy Canacdam dune 04S eee setae ne paneer ts 75, 767 22,781 1,350, 735 2,599, 716 
MotaliCanadasenlayeu O48 sey an acts cee eign ay ees 107, 347 27,576 1,187,287. | 3,666,566 
Totaly Canadas June w1947 2 14.0 eee sce 62,221 15,091 1,122, 849 2,153, 537 


nn 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF JUNE 30, 1948 








6 days 73 days 

Province and Sex ToTaL and is ree pe ee and 
ender ays ays ays ays over 

Prince Edward Island 12. .s.2-s.ssneees on. 334 44 28 26 54 46 136 

Mal 253 32 20 20 41 31 109 

81 12 6 13 15 27 

5, 588 941 376 605 855 768 2,043 

4,536 790 304 499 720 634 1,589 

1,052 151 72 106 135 134 454 

3,070 622 209 362 561 339 977 

2,334 520 157 292 451 265 649 

736 102 52 70 110 74 328 

19,319 3,214 1,968 2,451 3,154 2,338 6, 194 

WP) axOe 2220 1,255 1,540 1,973 1,498 3,814 

7,012 987 713 C115 | seats 840 2,380 

15, 029 2,750 1,076 1, 844 2,323 1,709 5, 327 

8, 787 1, 642 594 1, 138 1, 234 94 3, 234 

6, 242 1,108 482 706 1,089 764 2,093 

3, LN 387 152 273 533 408 1,359 

1,510 174 60 126 235 190 725 

1, 602 213 92 147 298 218 634 

~ 1,298 212 68 116 178 151 573 

785 118 39 79 103 93 353 

513 94 29 37 75 58 220 

3, 289 688 517 764 513 217 590 

2,739 571 479 718 406 139 426 

550 117 38 46 107 7 164 

10,581 1,720 929 1,492 1,705 1,469 3, 266 

7,584 1, 250 693 1,160 1,181 1,061 2,239 

2,997 470 236 332 524 40 1,027 


PRMALO is yeh tery Sen ee cane ee 20, 785 3,254 1, 722 2,361 3,532 2,589 7,327 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Percent- |——-———__"_ 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel ae) ee is 
a since - ; urnish- iscel- ndex 
rasta. Total Food Rent sae Clothing ines aud: | dlancous (Com- 
1939 18 Services modities 
only)t 
OU Aer cee Perr rerealte Betta Ae, e 79-7 92-2 721 75-1 88-3 69-6 
oO Ka weet sare eA PiDak, Conia Be eed ee 80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 70-0 
LOG eaeeer epee pers oe. All ge mh clearer 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
LON Aree tamed. ob aLmeebaiane 102-4 134-3 75:8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
TIRON Bots ela Real ies hel ent BO non ea ts ofa 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
SOMO) actrees comme rN FU GR WN aoe ae 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
TU miter Gi, NOT ea Ph Ce 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 (211-9 109-3 
ROD hie by ee OU EN Ici Me Maal is 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
ODO Win eae CPR ty: MAIN NAT Nat 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
NODS yer eg IE Sil anata 120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
BO DD eee ratel Ravana ate [IU UNRWA citavet 118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
Le aoe ads Re OLY Nun ey Coa etic 119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
TO SAGE SGE euatres: email dent Al Ith GW arent 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
TROP PACT A PUNT MLS SA tae Ueete  t 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
TROP ACR SA Rea egh Aha at at HES, Ca aT ye 120-5 131-5 117°3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
LODO AERIIU UA. B15 Semi e TT Sak aeas eee 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOS ORR een eet aie eet alates 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
KOS Mieke ay spe all SOM eta os 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
EUSA ASM si cee DROS: OH PAE Me a NR 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 {00-6 100-4 
POSSI eae aie toes yaseoak EC DI A ile 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
OSA RNC AAA Meete i IN Kite Mere oa 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
TO aR sath mn Hea UN eset 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
103 GEMM Sedan ake lial Ue Oe ae e 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LOS aa A TAN Taso uk CORE.) Miataie Ae ietca ag 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
POS Sie poniukien MUR rae vail Aaa para a 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
POS OIE Cues ara ea Date AP Shs 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
TIEN Ao ae RAE Oey 4-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
LGA see At ao) 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
7 OP OAS a en oe UH 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
OAS ari, eon 17-6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
LOGE Gate eet 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
1 Belial tere eet eo A 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
104 GV ates seit 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
NOAA yo Aes Allerton 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1946 ; 
JANUAT Va tteeMeeee 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
MEDNUALY? vas tears 18-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Marchinhes ike meu a: 19-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
Apri Oe ah tae © 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
I ER ERM rp ey 21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
UNG raat NwANe ei pake 22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
atlas Meetnaama es Geen y 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
PAO US DEA Meua tl a aioe 24-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September...... me) 24:6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
October. ops! 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November.......... 26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December.......... 26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
1947 
VANUaTrVvenceie eae 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131°5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Hebriainy...3oecee ce 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
IMarobin iis ul danataets 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
VaNG ora LEM Rept ea ge SU A 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
Many Rete Slit 2 82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
BILE © Aes te ure eee Ua 83-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
PUL aa tera ruse ae 84-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
ARIS USbaouiem mascte 86-6 136-6 160-6 117°8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September.......... 88-3 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
October wos 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November......... 48-5 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December.......... 44:8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
1948 
JANUAR te for 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
Hebruary ss teense. 48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
Marclis ive saiaseeen 49-6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
Apri legieis sire tents 60-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
Mig vente 2 ue aioe 62-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
JUMOSL SE cna alan 63-1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 te 8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
UEDINALAD rs take Biv ee i 66-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939= 100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE’ 
BEGINNING OF JULY, 1948 


(Base: August 1939-100) 














Home ’ 
ie Total Food Rent Fuel | Clothing ear 1 Been 
Services 

EV aiiaer ane: eye ee cee Sits, Setesreces Sees 151-1 201-6 109-1 131-5 181-1 151-5 - 118-6 
Sainteloonawee sor omese at aston Orato crac 155-3 198-5 113-8 134-4 180-1 151-7 122-6: 
IM ontrealee Sree carer © nee sete Chelate guava aia rey ehee 161-6 216-2 117-0 121-5 167-9 168-2 118-6 
EP OLONCOR tiie oases aioe or te riers atoms sserenene 153-6 196-3 117-7 139-7 179-2 155-8 124-0 
Winnipeg tict tue mrtone aes agar ietat carers opsrccac toe 150-5 195-7 114-4 120-5 167-0 167-3 118-1 
Saskatoon. cs sersccus oats ears teedioeee seb aads 158-4 205-8 121-9 135-9 179-0 167-4 119-0 
Hidmontonscshies ts «eer tas eves tye 151-2 202-6 107-7 111-0 178-5 159-1 120-3 
VianeOuviers sce areata he Chemie ny cette: 159-2 207-1 112-1 137-9 186-8 159-9 126-7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939-100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 











Price 
Commodities* Per Dec. Aug. Dec. May June July July 
1941 1945 1945 1948 1948 1948 1948 





Beetesinlomistedicar. sy canoe tec aan oe ee lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 | 206-5 225-4 | 244-1 68-1 
Beek round stea Koren. heise ey ae ide Ratt i» lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 227-4 246-4 | 270-5 | 64-1 
(Beem rOnstter en. er cca eae See Pe cade lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 232-6 | 248-3 270-0 | 62-1 
Beetashoulder- tenses cree ert tae tise Sot) Arr: lb. 132-7 161-6 162-3 935-8 | 254-7 | 279-2 | 44-4: 
Beetstewine soOneless quae same cee ok eee lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 | 256-3 273-1 | 300-9} 41-¥ 
Vealsirontirroll sbponelessy 1... ge saoe auc lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 238-5 240-8 256-2 43-3 
amber roastne wes ese ae vets ake aetna lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 195-8 | 206-0 | 229-9 65-3: 
Porl= freshtloins:centne-cut. 2) e1907 2) oer lb. 125-3 143-8 143-8 203-8 210-1 223-7 60-&: 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off.......::5....... lb. 127-0 |e 143-4 143-4 220-5 226-8 239-4 45-6 
Bacon, side, fancy sliced, rind-on............... lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 218-6 215-4 220-4 70-3 
CAC UC e Sep irs aotearoa Retains Nate et lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 | 2438-0] 241-2 239-5 ) 27:3 
Shonteninomvecetalol Cuneta saree ee lb. 134-7 137-5 137-5 218-1 213-9 211-1 30-4 
HersseradeweAu a argere e ccaite nck maperenecninnr doz. 156-4 155-3 181-3 169-0 169-3 182-4 56-8 
LT on ae eyes tercr sme Oe Loe ani We Te Rf Gite 111-0 | 95-4 95-4 158-7 158-7 159-6 17-4 
Buttervcresameny, prints seuss aot oc) eee eee lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 264-1 259-7 261-2 71-3 
@heesex plain, anild’s lbs oe aes renee pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 214-8 217-0 | 218-5 | 29-2 
iBreadsplains whites wrappeG eacyoss seus a. aek lb. 106:-5 106-3 106-3 149-2 150-8 150-8 9-5 
lourehrst CLaAGe wes tel tse s aera a saree are lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 184-8 184-8 6-1 
RollediO@atss packace. css aeaaa cer oe hee lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 150-4 150-4 150-4 9-5 
Gornpha kes Sio7 ees het Mee Coa bran ang: Ball jolieee 101-1 100-0 100-0 155-4 157-6 158-7 14-6 
‘Romatoess canned (2m Susi tan derl- een aia tin 129-9 13737 137-7 250-0 251-9 252-8 26-8 
IPenewcanned Oris eerie. se ieee a re 6 oh oe tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 152-5 152-5 152-5 18-3 
Gornmeicanned a vise ee td pies pa eeaces 2 aro He tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 195-6 195-6 197-3 22-3 
UBYS7 i aah OIAGs oe, «cds c Pee Op dn She ee noes eee lb. 129-4 133-3 133-3 302-0 298-0 296-1 15-1 
Onions Pee ee ee oe: Ce ra eee Acne a lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 261-2 257-1 255-1 12-5 
IP OPA TORS ree eh het oto eae eee a rte at 10 lbs. 89-9 | 218-3 149-4 210-1 224-1 260-2 | 56-9 
fBaraihGyesy |a)) UR SGeat gh Ree Ure Se NUM C PoRMnVEy ho MD eer lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 176-3 175-4 174-6 19-9 
Raisinemseeciioss Duley ayes ante: oh cen scree cee lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 145-0 144-4 143-0 21-6 
Grange eare ple ce Bae ences eis eae soins doz. 132-5 154-6 154-3 125-9 127-3 122-5 | 35-9 
AWS T TVA TSI Go tee tte CR Ore clr escatic See oy Sie uence ores 4 doz. 113 147-7 148-6 128-3 128-9 137-2 | 44-6 
JarierstrawOCrrsin LOrOZaer a. seer cerita rai eee jar 111-3 115-1 TG eA 157-1 155-3 152-8 | 25-1 
Peaches 2007 ent eet ere crite: eee ates eee tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 155-3 155-3 154-8 | 30-5 
Marmalade orange! OfOZae ens -tseee vero jar 118-3 128-9 28-9 150-2 148-8 148-0 | 20-1 
(SormeSVEUD: 2 Le Mose ee eee rae eae ree Ge oe ee tin 138-0 158-2 157-7 192-1 192-1 192-1 32-9 
SUEAMO rant atecear qe er seine tae Seren eee 2 lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 149-2 149-2 9-7 
Suara vetlow er, tech tine arto aera tee Paros scare lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 154-0 154-0 9-7 
AS OLE RO cree ee ene ee ee Rtn Merten ene lb. 141-6 131-4 131-7 181-7 182-2 182-8 | 61-8 
Reattblacle + Lp ates: tue Seer rains cite eS heats pkg. 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 174-1 174-1 51-2 


all pe ede EOE SRP ecole kPa a EARS AR Tere ER Dk el Dt SS Pa ae el arse 
* Descriptions and units of sale apply to July, 1948, prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
ee ESEaaaoaoaooaoaoao———E—E—————————— 








Beef " | Pork 
oO a= a 
=| 2 oO D 
: nO be o = ae 
© n = i: D> pie) = 
Locality Bie b oe = a oe es) 
ec S (= o fo) S 2 g 3 5 As} a 
itd a Rigs Ke =| ras fo) og TA, ~O 
3S 3 -@ Ve 2 bee si OH ZB. oe 
Pe toe sl hee! Rete Pee eee Garth | per cw| he nts 
MOVED nemo oe PM cons Rares gan ice Bo Oe aceas || hei. | uaa et ee 
am TH a) om am Some one PES Pre sca 
28} 38 /sc5/38 | ES | as] 383] 31481 3a 
a Sen || Gene Sa | &a Bo e Bo D> © om 
n faa law ~Q ND > 4 fy fy ~Q 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.1.— c 
t—_ Charlottetown aca teeens 63-7 | 58-3 | 53-5] 43-3 SHV Eee cataloaeerns 6225 68-1 
Nova Scotia— c 
Oe Ea iia xas cea eek. Meese et ee 66-7 | 62-2] 56-8] 42-7] 41-5] 27-0] 54-0] 60:5] 45-3] 66-5 
S—INGWHGHASSOW: at ear eatin eak celts 75:0 | 69-3 OO e ss EA Ge OMe Libre aes ea| ne eee 61-9 | 49-0] 73-4 
A SVAN SY: Made ese lnetote von a Lees UB MACE | GRICE ASE IP eaSobA TE 50-009) vale 69-2 
Heme LUTON eaten Rea TRA geo GSS 201 ROO OusO) lea ley esol amen | ene ae 58:0 | 43-0] 69-5 
New Brunswick— 

6 Bredenctonte aparece. bce eee 62-7 57-2 55-3 40-8 35-0 37-6 65-3 52-1 38-2 68-1 
4-—Monctone sous ae ceela eee 68-5 64-5 65-8 43-4 38-9 42-4 69-7 61-8 44-5 72-5 
c 
8 Saint ahinie waiter, ceinceeeteeee 70:7 | 65-1 58:9 | 44-1] 38-8] 39-9 60-2 61:0 | 45-5 |] 67-3 

Quebec— 
O—-(ONICOULIMI Ave tasted eee ee 76-3 FAN Bll oy cates 8 48-5 38: Ot Saeees Serene 56-6 | 48-8 | 78-3 
A Ohare ERE Began trae tia ee hee cede ct te ne 61-8 58-3 55:4 42-1 37-8 39 Olsson 57-3 43-8 64-8 
1d Montreal weaken one eh 72-0 66-8 61-6 40-8 35-1 40-7 57-7 59-7 46-7 69-9 
12 OUSH SGM ye edt shed cae potent a oes 70°3 66-7 60-9 38-9 36-7 45-4 60-9 53-0 43-8 64-0 
Cc ; 
13——Sta El yacinphes a mseetae. ee 63-0 | 57-6 | 54-4] 41-2] 31-2] 40-7] 56-0] 58-3] 45-7] 68-3 
ge Sot Jolns uae ceaee ies eaten odie 6 ea heared SRLS CN Is Caen oe Veer tee leads De eaeal Iba Neely Gl RSE MEAG 70-4 
15-—-Sherbrookes i.e os wes cele bole os 68-5 66-0 57-2 39-6 32-0 45-0 59-0 57-1 45-3 69-5 
TGA SOLE Leet era oa SES tee Cree eke ars 64-3 60-7 56-7 37-7 SO wis Meet we San eevs ate 57:5 46-0 71-3 
17-—Thetiord) Mines och). eis sew ole GOsGaeGO! eles ee Pelayo Pe ean Uiaien [ee i TEs Sg UR 48-1 40-7] 53-5 
Cc 
18-—Three JRUVETS arises eos bt seen oe: CSA uno o On |bn 4-00 a0: fll eooe bulma 7 <Oulsee mee 53:5 | 43-5 | 66-0 
Ontario— 
19—-"Rellevillew acy ise ae aun ta eee 64-5 GS 200 STO | Abeta) Oost pee 58-0 | 60-7] 48-7] 70-4 
ZO= Branton’ ciiies Hane eiessrh neem one 68-9 65-4 63-0 47-4 40-0 42-7 63-0 64-2 44-9 68-3 
DOI= Brockville wns es tina ian eae 71-3 65-6 67-8 44.6 ANS dl loatiscis 66-0 60-9 46-2 71-7 
Piss Ol ateyn avey any bes Mere a) ate Metis HINO EB iO AN 66-4 63-2 60-9 44.3 CN S30 bes eo Dea eye A 61-7 48-5 70-8 
Jo OLA Ra elee halle ee nie 69-9 66-7 61-0 44-] AD IS sillantee ttt lee eee 61-9 48-1 67-3 
24 Hort Wiliam cee telicaae ee en ate 67-1 63-1 67°3 45-1 BO Dal eaeete ciel caer euts 59-9 51-2 70-2 
DOGG ie ete Meat ee theese OS OM GoraalahOo Ol ane 4 conan 4a on ane 71:0 | 60-7] 45-3] 68-0 
26-—Guelp nessa meet deer owe ei ee 71-1 67-0 67-4 47-7 43-7 45-0 61-2 64-6 43-9 70-4 
Zi amiltonsaeee ee tee cee ee 70-5 | 66-7 | 65-6 | 47-5] 44-5] 48-0] 73-6] 65:0 | 43-2] 68-4 
28——Kinestonivasta ssn doce a ae eee 65-9 | 59:6] 58:9] 41-9] 388-4] 40-7] 65-0] 58-9] 42-0] 66-7 
2 Wat COENET Ma een ale Matted oe ae 68-4 65-8 63-1 45-5 42-8 47-4 69-3 63-5 44-4 70-8 
30 On ONG Pa eran Cn At eee ee 67-1 63:6 | 63:4] 45-5] 41-9] 45-4 66:0 | 64-1 43-3 | 67-5 
al Niagara Malls. sie sous lacks beee 67-5 63-5 62-7 45-0 AOS Ot eee 78-7 63-0 45-4 68-1 
Ol NOT ba yin Seine een enn 68-3 64-2 59-4 43-4 AQ OU laren 66-3 60-6 43-5 71-9 
G5 Oshavaniene v2, coe hak ann ner denee 64-3 61-3 GLe9| 44 27 PAT Ome ase Gale cee 63-1 | 42-1] 69-6 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JULY, 1948 


Sa 
eee ooo SS OOO“$RODe*OSSOOOS00_.0—_— aww 














) % “4 = 
| 8 & |golg. & 
eal Sie Bilt p ag | aes | g rs 
Locality so | ae | 5 i | be |S S © 
ao] pe | Ss E a8 -m | & e o 
ne ~ 3 Og ~ s Ses Al eli Si a ee 
ga | #8.) 8 Py NPD be BP BAC i el VP eto 
ac | es | eS | 5] ef | ge | Ge | AS | os las 
laa SL | - ~ o 3 ey N 
Be] 58 | 88/48) Sh | 8) $6 | 28 | sk] Be 
4 mM & = —Q oO Q fy (om oO 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts 
P.E.1— 
1 —GhaniovretOwlls sen ameisia ol sete 27-9 31-4 54:9 15-0 72-3 30-9 9-3 6-5 9-0 15-1 
Nova Scotia— 
2—Halifax La gets Wt Pee remy RE 28-5 30-4 60-7 17-0 73°4 30-4 9-6 6-4 10-8 15-7 
== Now Glasco Wass» oo cubes emia des 28-6} 30-3 | 57:3]. 17:0 | 73:5 | 30:9 OTS Rota 9-3 | 16-4 
je SNC EN/ es noid GOO OSORIO NS OntcK 28-6 30°6 62-7 18-0 73°3 31-6 8-7 6-6 10-4 16-1 
Keer PALO Meee eet al eter uletstels jsuabe ialer’et eas tots 29-0 29-9 56:0 16-0 73°6 30:5 9-4 6-3 10-4 15-3 
New Brunswick— 
el eeatyNU et odonandaemipdon sale 28-5 30-0 55-5 17-0 73-2 30-8 10-0 6-2 8-7 15-3 
FAN IANO KO on nn ate opoar pODaK mer 28-4 29-7 59-5 17-0 73-2 31-1 10-0 6-3 9-8 15-2 
Se SAINT LO LNG) sore eis eiefomareval ers) cae) eliiatecelere 28-2 30°4 59-6 18-0 73°3 31-1 10-0 6-4 9-5 14-8 
Quebec— 
=X Olan(Geys liven, shunencaesoGaudho Oct SOWA eee 58-9 17-0 69-6 29-5 8-0 (its yal ee tee 8 14-8 
ce E ITN penetrates icceretatecoysrau ed nisieh atts cots 26-7 29-7 71 17-0 69-7 28-3 8-7 5°8 9-7 13-7 
Te Montred lesiscie aaismisisisieteteverse tir - 28-3 30°3 61-1 17-5 70-0 29°3 9-3 5-9 10-1 14-8 
P2—Qucbecer sce ae tele seeins Fetes ne pare a8) 30-0 58-5 17-0 70:7 29-6 8-0 6-0 9-8 14-7 
[B= Shamblwacint Mey scnin dercmselaea +> 29-0 29-9 54-9 16-0 69°3 29-1 8-0 6-1 10-1 13-9 
V4 St elobnsarn ctctomte fe sterevereretae ees 30-0 31-2 60:7 16:0 72-3 29-3 8-0 6-5 10-2 15-0 
j= SiterOrOO Ker) aii ctoera ele sition: 28-0 30-4 59-3 17-0 69-3 29-4 9°5 6-2 9-8 15-0 
TG = SOLO Tee creer ae etree ceaeetey Ol eyo) a deseee 28-7 29-1 55-3 16-0 68:6 29-4 7-3 6-3 10-0 14-7 
Har WHOtLOnCVEMMeS a retraite saakere tn te 29-8 30-3 49-6 16-0 70:0 28-0 8-0 6-1 9-3 15-1 
{Smt TOSHALVELSt,acalcsreeneee cl cates 27-2 29-2 59°5 17-0 68-3 29-5 8-0 6-0 9-6 15-1 
Ontario— 
19—Bellewillosas cree cece nctae ae has 28-1 29-6 53-0 17-0 72-1 29-4 9-3 6-2 9-2 13-6 
O90 BrantlOlas cn. fares cede nero 26-2 29-3 56-8 17-0 71-6 28-1 9-3 6-1 9-4 14-1 
O1e Brock valletrnie st eerle eataen chet 27-5 29-7 57-9 17-0 71-6 28-3 8-7 6-3 10-0 14-0 
DOO hata iia teenie oo seeertese) oete are Dien 30-5 53°8 17-0 71-6 27-5 9-3 6-1 9-1 14-5 
TEST Oya th 62) Wee ocr on GOR oO CU RIane 27-1 29-7 57-3 17-0 71-9 28-4 8-7 6-2 9-0 14-9 
JAE OEURVN LLU ATI iore chile sicien tenia? 26-1 28-5 58-2 18-0 71-0 29-7 9-3 6-1 9-5 14-3 
Dae (Creu te Un decheiereis seis so sitinic teve.¢ aha ena ete 27-1 29-2 53°5 17-0 72-4 28-4 9-3 6-0 9-7 14-3 
DG = Grllel Din ders vaietel- ier en sere nite eats eee 27-0 30-1 55-6 17-0 72-3 28-2 9-3 5-9 9-6 14-3 
OT EVAN DOME eee cere el ctecistveaisor reais 27-1 29-8 56°8 18-0 72-2 28-0 9-3 6-0 9-8 14-4 
Gd KET YC1 109.113 doses Mekcolne COG ame or: 27-0 29-5 55-4 17-0 71-5 28-6 8-7 6-0 9-7 14-5 
99=— Kate henelisacacuteoe nies otetacters sroecte 27-4 30°3 54-9 17-0 72-2 28-0 9-3 6-0 9-3 14-1 
SQ =— ON AON ere a note Aeros ele lcietere nace! avatone 26-8 29-2 56-2 17-0 72-2 28-1 9-3 5-8 9-6 14-0 
SiH Niagara alse: cme nice ote 27-4 30°5 58-3 17-5 72-4 29-4 8-7 6-3 9-4 14-7 
SONORAN oe cite cic tictececreebannie aan coate 27-6 30-4 61-9 18-0 72°3 29-0 9-3 6-3 10-3 14-9 
ee — COSTA WA coisas tints o Siste eucrels wernt aes 26-4 29-4 56:7 17-0 71-9 28-0 9-3 6-1 9-1 14-6 
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Beef : Pork 
5 Bs a 
, o a = . 25 oe Us 
boty Be Bla |e jee ee! es 
age ee uae 2 g S Se jcce Wee 
@ i) -O an i) 4s 5 mie =i oA 
$ $ Bm | e — ai ee eis) ce | Sa 
ote pet Be sa ee lee roe |e opae | Wllaw =| Ra Mal oa 
Se alge eed oie eee de fee a ea a aoe ieee 
ee | a8|se | e281] 68] 828] 228] 8S] 88] 88 
D jaa 4 faa oD) > 4 ey Ey faa) 
cts cts cts cts ets cts cts cts cts cts 
S4-—-Ottawas © heutons chicos ue eae s 68:4] 64:9] 64-3] 44-7] 40-9] 39-7] 65-6! 62-7] 46:8] 69-3 
BOO WENNSOUNG ces eee ae oe ci eerie AVEO) | WSO |) Gere | BoM | Oot cose loocea se 61-5 | 47-4 | 67-9 
60-—-Peterborougia..- scene cate 69-1 65-7 | 64-8] 46-5] 42-3 | 44-0]....... 63:4] 45-6 | 74-0 
Si EOrtrATthur:t seone woe emn ern oes Oi a) 64 TR GOrS e447 44 eee 65-71} 58-11 46-31 72-9 
38-—St. Catharines. ...5. 20010 heen. Ges), |} COE |) Ose 2h ABoB pac acdllonc seas 63:5 | 45-0 | 68-5 
BO St. LROMASiS Jac ctes Ss ooete eee 66-0 | 68-3 | 60-9 | 45-71 40:9 | 41-5 | 67-7 | 63-7 | 46-71 68-8 
A Sara ae Sues as ties cree Cee a) || manos | bifess) Zuo Ih Auli) ieee sane 59-7 | 61-2 | 42-9 | 66-3 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................. OF OA 64-54) O21 Wy V43 23a VADs Oil caeaalaoease: 59-3 | 46:6 | 67-4 
AD = SEAL OLG Kew ere ee oe emai) Cash | Geer | eUkeis BGS tes. See lnooaone 62:0 | 42-7} 68-3 
c 
AI —SU DULY da he seo ereaele eek Oe asin 68-1 66-7 61-1 46-8 42-1 47-3 65-5 60-0 45-7 67-1 
G4— LENIMING slows oe Sede oes ah aan we 68-4 65-8 60-6 45-5 44.0 Ce Ay a ear ee a 61-5 47-0 66-2 
45 —— NOTORGO bch alee re hem ke ee. 69-7 64-9 66-0 48-2 43-0 44.7 70:7 63-6 43-3 69-2 
Cc 
4G—-Welland::8.s satan: toneeeaa: 67-2 63-8 57-7 44-7 BRO len ee Mae hace chetals 62-7 45-7 66-9 
A (—-WaINASOL Sse soos es cece fe OE wee 65-1 62-5 60-3 43-5 A) eh hall eon ie vanes: 73-5 63-5 44.5 66-9 
48—Woodstock: =: as 5086 deck tied dee 69-6 65-2 63-4 43-8 A Ginline ener WOU 65-8 47-0 68-2 
Manitoba— 
40 Brand Onese vies s cca ot os Se ee 65-0 HOU DE Pc enseten 6 42-5 LOS ura its ts a SiN oe. 43-7 70-7 
Cc 
D0 Winn pee eco. c5. neces oe orentn ee 66-0 60-8 56-6 41-9 40-5 40-1 61-7 60-1 47-2 70-3 
Saskatchewan— 
5l—— Moose Jaw ssc faces ole as cece one on GBs IP orfcay | ade) AICI || CSG) Woo oan 59-3 | 55-6} 40-7] 72-0 
Boao PATS ACERT ch eS sicbo Be seh ioe oak a te eA Sr NL eee, Ie mien lc UE Senet eet att) oa ea 71-7 
STROMATA Steep a, | SGU a) 63-7 | 59-9 | 57-1 | 43-3 | 40-7) 45-0]. 56-4) 57-7 | 44-41 73-5 
b4——Saskatoons soce cs dec ca ce wash 62-0 | 57-9] 59-1] 43-8] 41-6] 47-1} 64-3] 59-6} 44-4] 75-3 
Alberta— ac 
95=- Oa leary eee ie hse eas Ree 66-1 62-7 62-7 44-6 41-6 42-4 57-2 59-3 46-4 75-1 
06—— Drumheller? 3.20 Sons ace ee 64-2 62-0 58-7 42-8 AN Tes) all a peel eae alae ae 58-6 44-8 75:7 
Die MG MontONses vessel ee 66-0 59-8 62-4 42-5 41-5 42-6 59-7 56-7 42-9 71-7 
Ss Webn brid re hes. sas Oe ae oe ne 63-5 60-5 55-5 43-5 41-0 A QUAN pester 56-5 43-5 72-7 
British Columbia— 
DO NE nal OR Ae tects hs eee ces CGO, S071 qaloby | Bs EOsey ooo Saallbaceoce 68:0 | 46:0 | 79-3 
60—New Westminster................ 74:3 68-4 67-7 49-3 47-3 46:3 67-4 65°7 49-7 78-3 
Gl—— Prince Rupert: ..s8.<5 -< acess 79-5 74-7 77-7 54-7 A [ci ae 77-0 69-6 53:3 81-5 
G2e Praia ela nal oo eee ee 73-9 66-3 72-1 47-1 49°0! ie. see 72-7 67-2 54-7 77-2 
O5— VaneOUVver scence noc ae one 76:0 | 70-3 | 74-5] 49-3} 48-2] 56-3] 70-9] 67-9] 50-1] 78-9 
O4=—Vactorian tec eachc ato ee 76-9 70-5 73-2 50-0 48-2 56-0 79°5 64-6 50-6 78-5 
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Sepak 
Locality EY 0 8 = 
a Sails 
ac|es|hs| & 
BE) Sh | 82 | SB 
= Rn ca) = 
cts cts cts cts. 
S4— Ottawa iat ee cele isislosisielaicinte’s 27-2 | 29-2] 59-6] 17-0 
35—Owen Sound............sse0-ss00- 27-5 | 29-9 | 54-1] 17-0 
36—Peterborough EEE earere clctce steele 26-5 | 28%8 | 5357 | 17-0 
$7—Port -Arthutag..cs sce cena sec 26-1 | 29-2) 59-3} 18-0 
38—St. Catharines..........sscccceees 27-1 | 29-6] 58-5 | 17-5 
39—St. Thomas...........-++sseeeees 27-7. | 30-1 | 56-9} 17-0 
AO Sarnia cer cedac reese) wieieie’s ole \eielslsle)s 27-6 | 31-4 | 57-9} 17-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie..............-06- 727 29 52 (59-618: 0 
42—Stratiord ita. 2.210011. oc scree veces 27-6 || 30-7 | "53-5 |) 17-0 
A= SUID UL-Vistiiersle serie eter si sveveler= = icles aay |) PAY | Cantal 18-0 
44—Timmins............+0eceesccseee 27-6 | 29-6 | 58-3} 20-0 
45——= LOLONGON aaa cs eles isiecle s.siejeier 27-3 | 29-1} 58-2 18-0 
46—Welland............cccccccvcveces Moly | ROSY || Seles il Use 
AT—-WiNdBOD. sc cess ctecies+creccceccees 26-9 | 29-1 | 56-1] 18-0 
48—Woodstock............sceceeeeees 27-0 30-0 54-2 17-0 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon............ssccccsesccee 25-3 | 31-2 | 55-5} 16-0 
5O—Winnipe gs) ose. cre io cine e's cicjes see 25-6 | 30-1 57-9 17-0 
Saskatchewan— 
51— Moose Jaw......5..-.-cccseccsens 24:9 | 338-3 | 53:2) 17-0 
52—Prince Albert........--cecceseces 25-6 | 32-0 | 52-0] 17-0 
BO— Regn aeaesecite ait yevers ose aielelele sivleie 25:4 | 33-5 | 56-0 | 16-0 
54—Saskatoon..........-.ceccccseceee 25-1] 32-0] 56:0} 17-0 
Alberta— 
Bb —=Calgaryar cams see ssiceie sel sae © cele 24-9 30-9 56-1 17-0 
56—Drumheller..........-.se-seeeees 25-7 | 31:7 | 54:3) 17-0 
57—Edmonton..........---ec--seeees 24-7 | 31-4 | 54-0] 17-0 
58—Lethbridge...... alate Seceieies este = alas 25-4 | 31-3 | 58-0} 17-0 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo..........-cesseecssccces 28-6 | 32-3 | 54-0 | 19-0 
60—New Westminster.........ssse0. 27-9 | 29-5 | 53-5] 17-0 
61—Prince Rupert............2-eesees 28°2 | (33-20) “61-7 | 22-0 
G2— Trailer c.eeetls cieivivle visieisie is ejsisisieis.e 26-9 34-2 56-3 18-0 
63—Vancouver.......--eeeceereeccoee 27-3 1 20e7 | £54-0,) 1770 
64—Victoria............ccccccsecccess 28-2 | 31-7] 54-1; 19-0 





- Se g > E 

$ ea ee Bee g gre 
eS; pee | ag ooh Sy | ae 
Bao le Ogee ler. ee lee) Us ede 
ea 3) fa em oe 6) 
cts cts. cts cts cts cts. 
70-5 | 29-3] 8:7] 60} 9-9] 14-4 
7939 ine 2858.1 8-77) Ged. by Beh, a 
72-0| 28-5} 9:3] G1] 9-74 13-8 
70-8 | 29-7] 9:3] G1] 8-5] 13-9 
Ted be 282 Sa W. LOrd eG 7 tL tare 
72-5 | 28-7} 8-7] 6-1} 10-1] 14-3 
72-6) 20-4] 93] 621 9-9] 14-7 
72-3| 29-3] 9-3] 62] 10-04 14-7 
72-4| 28-6] 9-3] 5-7] 9-9] 14-8 
72-2 | 29:3] 9:3] 62] 9-4] 14-3 
70-6 | 29-1| 10-0] 6-1] 10-1] 14-3 
72-0| 27-8| 9-3] 60] 9-5] 14-0 
72-7| 28-8| 9:3] G1] 9-6] 13-3 
71-4| 28-4] 9-3] G1] 9-7] 14-5 
72-8 | 28-1] 9-3] 5-7] 9-3] 14-3 
69-6 | 29-6| 8-9] 6O] 8-4] 15-6 
69-8 | 29-6| 9-0] 6-0] 9-3] 14-6 
67-8 | 29-6] 9-6] GO} 9-1] 15-1 
68-8 | 28-0| 80| 59]. 8-5| 14-4 
67-6 | 30:0] 9-6] G1] 7-7] 15-4 
68-1 | 28-8| 88] 58] 83] 14-2 
70-0 | 28-5 | 9-6] 6-0] 8-5{ 15-4 
71-0| 29-8| 10-4] 6-4] 9-8] 15-6 
70:1| 28-5| 9-6] 6-0] 9-0] 14-1 
69-7 | 29-5 | 10-4] 60] 8-6] 13-8 
72-4 | 30-0| 12:0} 6-5] 9-6] 15-0 
71-6 | 29-1] 11:0] 6-2] 9-4] 14-9 
72-6 | 32-3 | 13-0] 6-8} 10-4] 15-7 
71-9 | 29-9| 12-0| 6-5] 9-1] 15-3 
71-8 | 29-6] 11-7] 6-2] 9-3] 14-4 
71-7 | 30:3] 11:0] 6-4] 9-5] 15-0 
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Canned 
Vegetables 
a 
5 s 3 
ax fy pl 
A 85 S A a S 
Lneatity Bele h sea: s E = 
' aD ~S 7+ uP) , vy eo hems) 
ES Gne eS eave pth zi s.18 Sieh Neen 
$ co O° a je) Clee oO . 4 a, Ze aS) as) me) 
Se NER | SR by ee hee eae are Ws eet a a) ee 
ae | 4h | ee | #2 | 35/33 | 5 | ee | fe | 5 | as 
Bert ey ee Ey | ete ct oe oe We eo) messes ae ok ENB, aves 
& ay re m9 ° ow Au fo ‘S 4 & 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts. 
P.E.I.—— 
?—Charlottetown 27-8 18-2 21-9 15-1 12-6 44-5 19-5 24-6 44-3 60-4 50-5 
Nova Scotia— 
2 Ta litsan er ieee eek ar 27:4 19-5 22-8 15-3 11-7 59-3 19:6 21-4 42-0 45-9 49-2 
3—New Glasgow............]......- 1345) 20540) 5015-6 el oagaeGOotel) 9221 aliens 47-7 | 54-3 | 52-9 
4—Sydmey................... 28-6 18-6 22-5 15-7 13-5 61-9 19-9 24-2 41-5 55-9 50-8 
Se TUPO thas aso ohn aes 26-8 18-0 23-1 15-1 12-4 61-3 21-7 21-5 36-5 52-3 51-8 
Mew Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.............. 29-4 20-0 23-7 15-3 12-2 56-3 17-1 Me} oD 48-1 50-1 51-4 
7—Moncton.................. 26-8 | 19-3} 23:9} 14-5 | 13-4] 50-5] 18-3] 22-8} 42-8] 44-6] 53-2 
8—Saint John............... 27-6 17-8 23-4 15-0 11-9 59-3 18-2 22-5 41-7 40-9 49-6 
Queber— 
9—Chicoutimi............... 28-3 18-0 26-8 14-9 14-4 G2 Oi eae ee 25-0 53-3 56-3 55-3 
SO Ba cee ee ae be 25-9 16-0 23-1 14-4 13-1 61-5 19-0 21-7 32-8 38-7 49-0 
1i—Montreal................. 23-8 17-5 22-7 14-5 13-4 62-9 20-1 21-8 38-5 38-5 47-8 
12—Quebec................... 25-6 18-8 24-8 14-5 14-5 61-1 20-3 22-5 38-5 41-0 49-6 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 22-8 18-7 22-2 14-3 13-7 63-1 20-2 20-4 47-9 43-6 48-9 
14—St. Johns................. 23-0 20-3 20-8 14-1 13-2 67-0 20-2 21-0 41-5 47-3 49-5 
415—Sherbrooke.............. 24-0 17-0 22-8 14-] 13-7 66-6 22-2 23-2 38+] 40-3 49-1 
16—Sorel es Reo Oo, oy 25-4 17-2 24-3 14-0 13-7 62-9 20-4 21-3 42-6 49-0 49-0 
17—Thetford Mines..... 23-4 17-8 20-5 14-1 13-3 64-5 22-0 23-7 49-1 51-3 52-8 
18—Three Rivers............. 23-7 16-6 24-8 14-2 13-5 65-2 20-4 23-7 48-0 43-5 49-7 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville................ 24-9 Wii Slee ware oe 15-3 12-5 58-2 20-4 PAR 31-0 40-8 45-8 
20—Brantford................ 26-1 eS ME ele cn 14-4 11-6 55-9 20-0 20-5 35-3 40-4 45-8 
21—Brockville............... 28-0 18-7 23-5 15-1 12-6 OO Le a pie cere 21-4 38-6 38-7 50-4 
22—Chatham................ 27-0 LASO Glee vie. 14-4 12-5 60-1 20-3 20-7 32-3 38-4 48-9 
23—Cormwall................. 25-6 18-9 25-7 15-2 13-5 62-7 19-0 21-0 35 2 40-5 49-5 
24—¥Fort William............. 26-2 18-1 20-6 16-0 11-9 49-9 20-9 23-4 36-5 47-0 49-8 
Di ATER MG ih Rs aye, 26-0 TSeOUe He ale 15-7 12-3 58-2 19-4 19-5 32-°2 37-9 44.2 
26—Guelph................... 26-5 IOP eg tages 14-7 12-1 62-0 20-3 20-4 31-3 39-4 46-3 
27—Hamilton................ 26-6 17-3 22-9 15-0 12-3 59-8 20-4 21-7 28-5 39-9 45-4 
26—Kingston................. 25-9 ilar? 23-4 15-9 11-7 61-1 19-7 21:3 37-8 40-5 46-5 
29— Kitchener................ 27-1 WSs Sins ak 15-2 12-6 59-0 20-2 19-5 27-6 40-1 46-3 
20—London ................-. 26°7 18-6 22-3 14-3 12-7 59-6 19-8 19-8 30-3 43-1 44-8 
31— Niagara Falls........ ene nag: TSAO rureny 14-2 12-3 GOSS Ses cine 21-0 32-8 40-5 48-0 
32—North Bay............... 27-9 DESY GR HE etteee tec 14-6 12-2 63-7 17-9 23-6 Bhior 40-8 51-2 
33—Oshawa.................. 25-7 17-4 21-3 15-2 12-0 56-7 20-3 19-7 35-4 43-1 47-7 














COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JULY, 1948—Continued 


Lecality 


P.E.1.— 


1—Charlottetown....... 


Nova Scotia— 


2 alifaxre cr s\eswiettee 
3—New Glasgow........... 
A=-SVANe yen in idea ittes 
Oe PYUNOe ee dees ees 


New Brunswick— 


6—Fredericton.........- 
7—Moncton...........-- 


8—Saint John........... 


Quebec— 


9—Chicoutimi.......... 
LO ile ieee ag seks eo 
11—Montreal................ 
12F—Quebeci as. shapnesepurec es. 
13—St. Hyacinthe........ 
$4=—StyJohnsyee sce 
15—Sherbrooke.......... 
1G=— Sorel ethos coats 
17—Thetford Mines...... 
18—Three Rivers........ 


Ontario— 


19—Belleville............ 
20—Brantford............ 
21—Brockville........... 
22—Chatham:..30) 4.5. «- 
23 —-Cormwalliniienteinss case e 
24—Fort William............ 


26—Guelph.............. 
27—Hamilton.:..-...<::- 
28—Kingston.............--. 
29—Kitchener ........... 
$0=—London 8h)-fi.4...\.0000 
31—Niagara Falls........ 
32—North Bay.......... 
33—Oshawa.......-0.-25 




















Sugar 

ah fot om 5 a Bi ete reo 
a = O oO 4 
cts cts. cts. ets. cts. 
29-7 | 42-0 | 36-4 9-6 9:3 
31-2 42°3 35°3 9-5 9-4 
33:0 | 43-1 | 35-9 9-8 9-8 
31-9 44-7 37-4 10-1 10-0 
31:8 42-0 35°8 9-6 9-6 
32:3 43-5 | 35-7 9-7 9-6 
32-0 44-4 35-8 10-0 9-9 
29-7 42-9 35-4 9-7 9-5 
34-0 43-0 | 37-0 9-7 9-4 
30-7 | 37-8 | 32-5 9-3 9-2 
30-4 40-7 32:8 9-0 9-2 
31-4 43-2 35-2 9-1 8-9 
32-3 39-1 33-7 9-0 8-9 
31-8 43-4 35-3 8-9 9-0 
32-0 41-3 34-6 9-0 9-0 
34-0 41-2 36-1 9-0 8-7 
33-0 41-6 38:2 9-0 8-9 
31-3 40-2 34-0 9-0 8-9 
31-7 38-6 31-1 9-5 9-4 
31-0 36°3 30-4 9-3 9-3 
31:5 39-7 32-1 9-5 9-4 
32-4 | 36-9] 31-4 9-8 9-8 
31:0 | 38-2 | 32-0 9-1 9-1 
27-9 | 43-2 | 31-5 9-8 9-8 
29-5 | 34-2 30-4 9-3 9-2 
31-1 | 37-0 | 31-0 9-4 9-3 
29-5 | 35-7) 31-1 9-1 9-1 
30-7 | 37-5 | 31-9 9-1 9-1 
30-8 | 36-6 | 31-0 9-6 9-5 
30:6 | 38:0 | 30-6 9-6 9-4 
28:6 | 37-0] 31-5 9-8 9-8 
33-2 | 39-5} 35-8} 10-2] 10-1 
29:8 | 38-0 | 31-4 9-5 9-3 
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TAS OB ies Weve tbe eevets tales: 
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TABLE F-1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 






























































Canned 
Vegetables 
| = 
a | es 
ag p> | a 
$5 De 4 of e 
Locality Sa fg Es = & E ? 
BS On go he aa 2 oe = re - dele 
Gay ee See eel ee ee te) eee a ae 
BS 1 eR | OR 8 ee | BS ee) ee as | ae | es 
a on, a) Zig a =a coe A es, o i a 
g nin 2X Eo an 29 So ao 12 Bo go ao 
ON S oO m& a = ao So & = am me oe aa 
a A Oo aa) ° a, oa oe } 1] = 
cts cts cts cts cts ets cts cts. cts. cts. cts 
34-- Ottawa nn omens nee oes 26-7 17-5 | 24-1 14-6 13-1 65:5 ral || PAlo@ 34-8 | 37-4] 47-9 
30—Owen Sound.............. 27-3 TS Ae eee eo 14-6 10-6 | 57-1 19-7 | 20-5 | 31-0] 38-9] 49-2 
36—Peterborough............ 26-6 Livi Sul amen sacs 14-6 11-7 60-6 21-4 22-1 33:0 | 40-4] 45-8 
Sie PoOrtwArt nurse seater 26-6 19-2 21-6 15-5 11-8 52-9 21-5 23-1 36-3 48-1 51-3 
38—St. Catharines........... 25-7 WSO). I sia. s Hee 14-9 11-9 59-1 19-8 21-8 | 30-9 38-6 | 46-9 
39 St. Rhomas see as. sk 27-7 19-1 23-0 15-0 12-5 | 59-4 20: fal cto al eases 42-1 50-7 
40S OaIMLA te Nc akanie «detect 26-2 19-2 23-3 14-5 12-3 56-1 19-1 21:7 | 36-4) 41-4] 49-2 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 27-7 LOE Qs eke as 15-5 13-3 61-3 18-4 21:8 | 30-9] 40-4] 49-4 
AD OLLALLOLC sane ten ieae Seceeal Me TS OH Meese 15-7 12-4 60-8 | 20-3 19-5 | 30:9} 41-5] 47-4 
Ae DUGOUT Vea ae Pear ie 28-2 17-1 23-0 15-5 12-4 64-0 19-3 22-2 | 36:8 | 43-2] 50-0 
a Ayaan osu dew e nines ache ool 28-3 17-9 23-7 15-7 12-8 62-5 | 20-3 22:9 | 34-0] 38-7] 51-3 
Ab LOKONtO andar eee 25-8 17-6 | 22-0 14-8 11-6 | 58-7 19-8 19-0 | 30-2} 38-7] 44-0 
AG-—Welland:..\. .sci.te eens on 24-5 16-6 | 20-7 14-6 12-3 60-7 19-0 19-6 | 29-4} 40-3] 47-8 
47 —-WINdSOLi sae ete 24-8 19-4 | 22-1 14-7 11-9 55-6 | 20-0] 20-1 36:5 | 44-4] 48-3 
48—Woodstock............... 25-0 USO Mia ete 13-1 12-4 | 56-6 18-7 | 20-3] 35-6] 40-0] 44-2 
Manitoba— 
AG Brand ONiaeaaccereecae se 30-3 ARSON IN she ete: 15-9 12-2 | 45-9 19-9 22-2 | 35-4} 49-3 56-0 
50—Winnipeg: .. 22.2... neces 29-4 19-2} 21-3 14-3 11:9 | 39-6 19-6 | 21-1 29-6 | 49-4] 56-2 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............... 30-3 18-1 20-4 16-4 13-4 | 43-5 | 20-3 ray || SEs PGW ee sson 
52—Prince Albert............ 30:0 18-3 21-1 16-4 12-8 | 42-9 18-8 | 21-5] 35-3 ERS ooacte 
H=-RERINAZ: oe ok be de peice 30-0 19-7 | 21-0 15-7 12-5 | 48-0 | 20-2} 21-6] 31-7} 46-21 60-1 
54—Saskatoon................ 29:0} 18-7} 21-3 15-8 12-2 | 45-1 19-1 21:2 | 32-9} 56-6] 51-3 
Alberta— 
GEE CAEN 35 odoe sce andabous 27:5 17-8 18-9 14-3 11-7 | 55-6] 20-7] 21-7] 34-2]. 50-4] 53-9 
56—Drumbheller.............. 28-6 18-8 19-6 15-1 12-1 50:0 | 20-3 22-3 32-1 51-8 | 61-0 
ji WaGmontonere-ees see see 28-3 17-8 19-9 15-6 12-0 | 33:5] 20-8 22:7 | 34:0} 46-7] 58-3 
oS8-—Lethbridge:.5.).c--.n. ann 28-7 17-7 18-5 14-7 11-7 | 39-5 78 aol Sl 2 olelieet | kceee ee 
British Columbia— 
59—— Nanaimo fas8.cc se once cao we ees Aid| sede s. 16-3 11-7 | 57-4 19-6 21:0 | 30:9 | 46-3 |....... 
60—New Westminster........ 28-2 pice: WF ee eee 15-7 11-4] 56-3 18-9 19-4 | 24-3 38:0 | 51-2 
‘61—Prince Rupert............ 29-9 20-6 | 23-2 We 7 11-9 69-0 | 20-7 21-3 42-1 55:0 | 53-0 
O2—SIPrallence dae cee porte see | ree TG | oe oe 18-7 12-4 | 46-5] 20-8 | 22-7] 29-7] 45-0! 58-0 
63 anCOUVers ae steerer 25-5 17-3 20-5 15-7 11-4} 49-0 | 19-0] 20-8} 25-6] 40-5] 54-9 
G4 VACCONaemoces esi cee 25-8 18-4 | 21-5 16-6 11-5 | 50-5 19-3 21:0 | 30-5 | 50-1] 54-5 








Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June ,1941, by the average rental determined by the 
‘Census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JULY, 1948—Continued 
























































Sugar Coal 
Locality Le ar & E on Rent 
Sete | be) fo seule e Pigs he gol Sg 
cree Moe ec om ewes (ikea sea Ita 
cts. ets. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
34——-Ottawast. futcase yon aes 29-2 39-9 31-2 9-3 9-3 60-0) eS -65).20 60) See ee 33-50-37 -50 
35—Owen Sound.............| 29:3 39-4 31-4 9-6 9-5 62-6) 0) 52-4520 00) Fens aan 18-50-22 -50 
36—Peterborough........... 30-9 41-4 31-0 9-3 9-3 GL OM OE 6) 20205) Ie eects 27-50-31-50 
S(—-EOLbeATbOUls see er 29-7 | 42:5 32°3 10-1 10:0 | 58-8 AOS O'' | eet cok 21-00 | 24-50-28-50 
38—St. Catharines.......... 26-7 36-4 31-7 9-1 9-1 59-8 gsi | het aid lie, So 28- 00-32-00 
39 Sb el OI) As eerie 31-9 39-7 31-6 9-7 9-7 OL On| soon 202008 lee aes 22-00-26 -00 
‘AQ — Sarniaases scat os ter 33°9 40-6 31-7 10-1 10-0 61-5 B25 i [2 OO} le ramesst se [nee cers ote Neha eves 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.........| 30:0 | 37:7] 31-7 9-9 9-7 | 59-5 Sel) 22000 | ern cies 25-00-29 -00 
42—Stratford! 32.7) ..65-+--- 31:4 | 38:0] 31-6 9-8 OPS e612 rol On| ez Os OO) |rcceeiae ements my tcc cents 
43——Sudlburvieecnecae se 30-3 | 39-6 | 33-8 | 10-0 Hee || itlath tle) Wi malee iy |i eae ¢ 31-00-35 -00 
44——MMins eee eee Our L 40-7 34-2 10-1 LOSOR|eeo9 Sale Ole Vale 23200 lee ances 31-50-35 -50 
45 ROron toner ene eee 29-3 37°2 30-6 9-1 9-1 62-2 OleO 121940) ee ee 34-50-3850 
46—Welland@eeseee tere 27-9 | 36-3 | 30-8 9-3 9134 moose YOu lOO lemieren aerate Heer eer 
47 WANGSOLA Atri eee 30°7 36°3 31-4 9-4 9-5 GLEAN OL eialie20: OOM eer 27-00-31-00 
48—Woodstock.............. 30-6 36°6 30°6 9-6 9-6 61-0 DL SU 20 HOO Aaxcwrse eersa ier bere 
Manitoba— 
49-— Bran dotte semen 29-0 | 43:0 | 33-7) 10-4] 10-4} 62-9} 650:2]....... 15-75 | 23-50-27-50 
50—Winnipeg. ..50.. 625... 29-6.) 42-2] 31:5 | 10-4) 10°3.| 55-5 | 49-2 1....... 17-30 | 29-00-83 -00 
Saskatchewan— 
5I— Moose awasene sees nice 20 2el a 4128 soedn eile Ot LL On EGS: Ons 49> 0) |i cnr 14:25 | 26-£0-30-50 
52—Prince Albert........... 29-6 | 43-6] 33-8 11-4 11-4 62-3 BAUS Wis somes & 14-50 | 21-00-25-00 
J3- Regimancs-cnenien ene PANE | eo Biaicsy |) Ul |) abloay |) a8scah | pet) hoa. 15-25 | 30-00-34-00 
54—Saskatoon.......-.-....- 29-4 44-5 | 33-9 11-0 11:3 OLCOR R00 on eerie 14-25 | 24-00-28-00 
Alberta— 
bo—Calgaryane.. seca oa 28-6 | 43-3 33°5 10-5 TL Ooo | 649° Sle eee 12-00 | 27-50-31-50 
56—Drumbheller............. 29-8 | 45-8 36-0 11-0 11-4 62-4 BOSD: ts Se Sins ale tersl 23-50-27 -50 
5/—Edmonton.............- 2820 e4d-On ee o2e40j lO d) |e LtAOnls 60: ON N48" 7 ite anaes 7-80 | 26-00-30-00 
58—Lethbridge ............. 29-4 | 43-3 | 31-2 OCR ohaze 68°2)| 49°4 |. 2.5... 8:20 | 25-00-29-00 
British Columbia— . 
59—Nanaimo..........25-6- 29-7 | 38-4} 30-9 DON MLO eel x00 se eo. Onl mete eieel| er eee 19-00-23 -00 
60—New Westminster....... 28:7 | 39-3] 31-1 9-2 O20), bu 82| 49°0) | ace « 16-73 21-00-25-00 
61—Prince Rupert........... 31-1 42:4 | 33-0 10-1 10-2 62-1 AOE Salem anane 18:75 | 20-00-24-00 
62 Trails een fees cons 30-4] 41-2] 34-0) 10-0| 10-0} 59-4] 50-6)....... 15-37 | 23-00-27-00 
63—-Vancouver.....:........ 28:7 | 37-2] 28-9 9-3 OAT OO os pA: tele or covet. 16-90 | 26-50-30-50 
64—Victoria.........0.0.5.500° 28-9 40-5 | 29-6 10-0 Net ANON) Ty c9 tel encscc 18-10 | 23-00-27-00 
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TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY, 1947-19487 


ee 



































Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man-__|Estimated 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1948* 
UENUIELRY SOs as ese oa ere acne DES A 19+ 19 12, 595+ 12,595 135, 780 ‘17 
NS] ONCUR NYS 56 bp od 3 doe SS aM Sepa re ea 8 15 1,863 11, 082 140, 945 -18 
VES ee arn cate SheMet COAL en tai 8 14 1230 bs) 56, 808 07 
PATirulae eet ceo cal wien tes 11 16 2,090 4,491 49,396 -06 
IMUaiyi sets Nees ye eee oreo eae sor ncaa apekt ats 13 22 1, 167 3,214 40, 164 -05 
MUO in oe ee IE ete ee 14 20 2,009 BnLOe 35, 055 - 0-4 
SFT ee Nene fee seers che eine nas ate 14 25 6,581 8,513 79, 867 -10 
CurmiulativewtOca Sara ee oe 87 27, 540 538, 015 -09 
1947 
ANU Ey. tec curt a teas otto Clare a gle AA 147 14 OLE 3,293 28, 504 -04 
PP obruary, .ccnur tae uit as oe fetepreniesns 13 Dill 29, 449 BD SOY 198, 214 -25 
1) (oy ol Ne taka ne Saag Sea. PM OE or 13 21 1,012 17,070 | 378,580 -49 
FEW OE eee ET Eas he ae BPEL At HO 23 29 Dts 17,988 | 365,687 -47 
iA BER ote Ruta We 5 Cet om Vi ikes! Wake 8 grt ate AU a Ae 39 47 19,350 35, 893 366, 070 -47 
3) TTY cee Sa mee he Beee ee ae RaTh SAN 20 38 o0KE 19,101 168, 737 -22 
2a ane CR COR eae Re en a SN me 19 29 1,767 3, 105 23, 769 03 
Gurmulatiuve wove seme ees 135 61,061 1,529,561 -28 























* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
stikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1948(?) 








ee eee 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——_—_____—_—_———-| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1948 








Mininc— 
Coal miners, 9 181 3,000 |Commenced January 13; for a new agree- 
Edmonton District, ment providing for increased wages and 
Alta. other changes; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory 1 450 2,500 |Commenced April 5; alleged infraction 
workers, of seniority rights following installation 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. of new machines; terminated July 9; 
conciliation, provincial, followed by 
negotiations; compromise. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Canoe factory 1 6 100 |Commenced May. 1; for a union agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages 
Fredericton, N.B. and other changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 
Furniture factory 1 30 500 |Commenced June 15; for a union agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, 
Hanover, Ont. payment for statutory holidays, two 
weeks’ vacations with pay, check-off, 
etc.; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, if 8) 100 2,000 |Commenced February 2; for a new agree- 
Dundas, Ont. ment providing for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
Radio and tube factory 2 207 4,000 |Commenced May 3; inter-union dispute 
workers, re bargaining agency; unterminated. 
Leaside, Ont. 
Automotive parts if 408 400 |Commenced June 15; for increased wages 
factory workers, terminated July 2; negotiations; com- 
Windsor, Ont. promise. 
Automotive parts 1 160 2,500 |Commenced June 22; for increased wages; 
factory workers, terminated July 23; negotiations; com- 
Oshawa, Ont promise. 
Farm implement 1 45 90 |Commenced June 25; for increased wages; 
factory workers, terminated July 3; conciliation, pro- 
St. Andre de vincial; compromise. 
Kamouraska, P.Q 
CONSTRUCTION 
Buildings und Structures— 
Plumbers and 9 120 1,900 |Commenced June 21; for inclusion of 
steamfitters, health insurance plan in current agree- 
Kitchener and ment; terminated July 23; negotiations; 
Waterloo, Ont. compromise; increase in wages; health 
insurance plan not granted. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— (4) (4) (4) 
Seamen, 34 229 5,000 |Commenced June 6; for a union agreement 
Great Lakes and unterminated. 
St. Lawrence River 














Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1948 











MInNING— 

Gold miners, 1 200 2,500 |Commenced July 16; for a new agree- 
Premier, B.C. ment providing for increased wages 
retroactive to December 6, 1947; 

unterminated. 
Coal miners, 1 7 21 |Commenced July 23; for a union agree- 
Inverside, N.S. ment with an increase in wages to 
prevailing rates; terminated July 26; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY 1948(!)—Concluded 





Number Involved |TimeLoss 








Industry, Occupation ——————_———————————_| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1948—Concluded 
MANUFACTURING— 5 
Tertiles, Clothing, etc.— (5) 

Textile factory workers, 3 400 7,200 |Commenced July 12; alleged discrimi- 
St. Johns, P. Q. nation in dismissal of workers; unter- 

minated. 

Rayon spinning factory 1 330 3,600 |Commenced July 20; for implementation 
workers, of award of arbitration board providing 

St. Georges de for increased wages; unterminated. 
Beauce, P.Q. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 

Furniture factory 8 1,150 19,200 |Commenced July 9; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages, two 
Arthabaska, weeks’ vacations with pay, etc., 
Beauharnois, following refusal of union to accept 
Coaticook, award of arbitration board; unter- 
St. Hyacinthe, minated. 

Victoriaville, 


Waterloo, P.Q. 
Metal Products 








Electrical apparatus 1 1,200 150 |Commenced July 8; for a new agreement 
factory workers, providing for increased wages and other 
Toronto, Ont. changes; terminated July 8; return of 
workers pending settlement; com- 
promise. 
Metal factory workers, 1 200 2,600 |Commenced July 14; for a new agreement 
Kitchener, Ont. providing for increased wages; unter- 
minated. 
Automotive parts 1 2,589 20,000 |Commenced July 14; for increased wages; 
factory workers, unterminated. 
St. Catharines, Ont}. 
Can factory workers, 1 eA: 1,900 |Commenced July 21; for a new agreement 
Toronto, Ont. providing for increased wages and other 





changes, following reference to con- 

ciliation board; unterminated. 

Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 


Chemical factory 1 47 320 |Commenced July 23; for implementation 
workers, of award of arbitration board for 
Palo, Sask. increased wages; unterminated. 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, 1 4 16 |Commenced July 19; for civic inspection 
Windsor, Ont. of plumbing units in a certain housing 


project; terminated July 22; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 





Aighway— (8) 
Truck drivers, 1 15 120 |Commenced July 2; for increased wage 
Porters Lake, N.S. rates; terminated July 9; negotiations; 

compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 

Stevedores, 1 97 50 |Commenced July 19; for increased wages; 
Three Rivers, P.Q. terminated July 19; negotiations; in 


favour of workers. 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 1 68 200 {Commenced July 17; for a new agreement 
Quebec, P.Q. providing for increased wages; termi- 
nated July 21; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 

















(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 102 indirectly affected; (5) 200 indirectly affected; (*) 25 indirectly affected. 
_(4) Estimated only—owing to the nature of the dispute it is extremely difficult to arrive at any 
satisfactory estimate. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


Further improvement in the employment 
situation occurred during the months of 
August and September. The outlook for 
the remainder of the year, generally, is for 
sustained production with consequent high 
employment, although a seasonal decline 
will occur in summer-active industries. 

By late September the demand for 
agricultural labour had begun to recede, 
but hiring in the construction industry 
continued high. Employment in logging 
was increasing, and would shortly absorb 
many farm workers. 

The number of unplaced applicants 
registered at National Employment Service 
offices had declined to 86,000 by mid- 
September, approximately the same figure 
as at the corresponding period in 1947. 
By regions the totals were: Maritimes, 
12,000; Quebec, 24,000; Ontario, 24,000; 
Prairies, 11,000; and Pacific, 15,000. 

With employment at its seasonal peak in 
most parts of the country, some improve- 
ment was noted in placements of older 
and handicapped workers. An account of 
the activities of the National Employment 
Service in the placement of handicapped 
workers appears on page 1090 of this issue. 


Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., Deputy Minister 


Volume XLVIII 
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October, 1948 


So far this year the level of employment 
has been substantially higher than at the 
comparable dates for 1947. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ labour force survey 
shows that in June Canada’s civilian labour 
force stood at 5,030,000. This total com- 
prised 4,948,000 employed persons, and only 
82,000 unemployed. According to the survey 
employment was 127,000 greater than a 
year ago, and unemployment was 10,000 
less. (This employment estimate includes 
agricultural workers, employers, “own 
account” workers and unpaid workers as 
well as paid employees.) 


pidustrial Relations 


In the field of industrial relations coming 
under the jurisdiction of the © federal 
Department of Labour, the month of 
August, 1948, was significant chiefly for the 
proclamation of the new Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
take effect on September 1. 

The most important industrial dispute 
which required the attention of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch during the month 
was one between the ‘Trans-Canada Air 
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Lines and its pilots represented by the 
Canadian Airline Pilots’ Association. The 
report of a Board of Conciliation which 
investigated the dispute was submitted to 
the Minister of Labour during August, and 
is published elsewhere in this issue. 

During the month, serious issues came 
to the fore within both of Canada’s major 
labour Congresses, resulting among other 
things in the expulsion of two affiliated 
unions (see elsewhere in this issue, pp. 1082, 
1083). These issues were to be brought 
before the annual conventions of the two 
Congresses beginning October 11, that of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
to be held in Victoria, B.C., and that of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in Toronto. 

Time loss due to strike activity showed 
a moderate increase during July and August, 
but for the year so far remained well below 
the corresponding 8-month period of 1947. 
Two strikes accounted for 60 per cent of 
the time loss during August; these were of 
furniture factory workers in six centres in 
the Province of Quebec, and of automotive 
parts factory workers at St. Catharines, Ont. 


Cost of Living 

Between July 2 and August 2 the rate 
of increase of the cost-of-living index 
slowed down, the index moving up only 
fractionally and _ registering its smallest 
advance since January, 1947. 

During August the increase was more 
marked. The index rose from 157:5 to 
158-9 on September 1, advances in foods, 
clothing and home-furnishings being the 


principal factors, while the other group in- 


dexes also rose slightly. 


Hours and Earnings 


Average hourly earnings of wage-earners 
in manufacturing continued their rise, 
reaching a new record of 92°4 cents at 
July 1, according to reports received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
employers in leading establishments. The 
June 1 average, previously the maximum, 
was 91-4 cents; at July 1 last year the 
figure was 80-8 cents. The latest figure 
showed an increase of 14-4 per cent as 
compared with a year earlier. 

Average hours worked in leading manu- 
facturing establishments in the week of 
July 1 showed an increase due to a more 
normal level of activity than was reported 
in the week of June 1, when the pay period 
reported by many establishments had in- 
cluded the Victoria Day holiday. The 
latest average was 42 hours as compared 
with 41-7 at June 1, and 42 at July 1, 1947. 

The combination of higher hourly earn- 
ings and slightly longer average weekly 
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hours brought about an increase in the 
figure for average weekly earnings. ‘This 
figure rose from $38.11 at June 1 to $38.81 
at auly i, 

The index of real earnings (weekly earn- 
ings taken into consideration with the cost- 
of-living index) rose fractionally from 101-0 
at June 1 to 101:2 at July 1, 1948. The 
index is based on the average for the year 
1946 as 100. The index has been slightly 
lower in the first half of 1948 than in the 
corresponding months of 1947, but has 
remained above the level of 1946. 


Foreign Trade 


Canada’s total foreign trade showed a 
moderate increase in July, standing at 
$478,600,000 as compared with $466,500,000 
in the corresponding month last year, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Domestic merchandise exports 
were higher, while imports and re-exports 
of foreign produce both were lower in value. 
Aggregate value of trade for the first seven 
months of this year was $3,167,600,000 as 
compared with $3,068,300,000 in the similar 
period of 1947, an increase of 3-2 per cent. 

Exports of domestic merchandise in July 
were valued at $250,900,000 as compared 
with $233,500,000 in the preceding month 
and $236,600,000 in the corresponding month 
last year. The month’s figures show a 
further gain in exports to the United States, 
a continuation of the decline in the value 
of shipments to the United Kingdom, and 
augmented exports to Latin American 
countries. Cumulative value of merchandise 
exports in the seven months ended in 
July was $1,651,000,000 as compared with 
$1,565,000,000 in the like period of 1947. 

Imports entered for consumption were 
valued at $225,100,000 in July compared 
with $233,000,000 in June and $226,800,000 
in the same month last year. There was 
a further decline from the high levels of a 
year ago in the value of imports from the 
United States, while purchases from the 
United Kingdom again were higher in value. 
During the first seven months of this 
year the aggregate value of imports was 
$1,495,200,000 as against $1,483,500,000 in the 
same period of 1947. 

The value of re-exported commodities in 
July was $2,606,000 compared with $3,062,000 
in the same month last year, and in the 
seven months, $21,351,000 compared with 
$19,838,000. 

The favourable over-all balance of trade 
in July was $28,400,000 as compared with 
$3,000,000 in June and $12,800,000 in July 
last year, bringing the seven-month favour- 
able balance to $177,200,000 as compared 
with $101,300,000 a year ago. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Labour Day was made a 


Origin of national holiday by legisla- 
Labour Day tive action in both the 
in Canada United States and Canada 
and the in 1894. On June 28 in 
United States that year, a bill was 


passed by Congress _ at 
Washington which stated that “the first 
Monday of September in each year, being 
the day celebrated and known as Labour’s 
Holiday is made a legal public holiday” 
throughout the Union. It required further 
legislation by State legislatures to make it 
legal under their several jurisdictions. 

Less than a month later, on July 23, “an 
Act to Amend the Law Relating to Holi- 
days” was assented to by the Parliament of 
Canada. The amended Act, inter ala, 
stated that “Paragraph 26 of section seven 
is hereby amended, by inserting after the 
words ‘Dominion Day’ in the seventh line, 
the words, the first Monday in September, 
to be designated, ‘Labour Day’.” 

This national legislative action in both 
countries was prompted primarily by organ- 
ized labour, which had conducted local 
celebrations in a number of cities, for 
several years. At a business meeting of the 
New York City Central Labour Union in 
May, 1882, a resolution was passed setting 
aside the first Monday in September as 
“Labour Day—a general holiday for the 
labouring classes”. A Committee was 
appointed and New York workers held a 
long parade on Broadway, which was 
followed by a picnic for workers and their 
families. Three years later, the day was 
similarly celebrated in a number of other 
American cities. In 1887, five State govern- 
ments gave legislative sanction to the holi- 
day in their respective jurisdictions. 

Ten years earlier, in 1872, at a meeting 
of Toronto District Trades and Labour 
Council a committee was appointed, having 
for its object “a Workingmen’s Demonstra- 
tion on April 15, then the date of Thanks- 
giving Day”. According to Mr. J. W. 
Buckley, Secretary of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, this was “the 
first Labour Day demonstration on the 
North American continent of which we have 
any record”. 


During the first six months 
Large of 1948, a total of 57,275 
increase in immigrants entered Canada, 
immigration an increase of 167-°5 per 

cent over the corresponding 
period of 1947 when 21,413 persons entered 
the country. This year’s total included 


25,557 adult males, 19,492 adult females, and 
12,226 children under 18. 

Of the adult males, 7,305 were of the 
farming class, 6,757 were skilled workers, 
6,280 were unskilled or semi-skilled, 2,189 
were of the trading class, 1,746 were miners, 
and 1,280 were otherwise classified. There 
were 2,957 female domestic servants. 

About 40 per cent of the immigrants were 
from the British Isles, including 15,527 
English, 5,432 Scottish, 2,003 Irish and 506 
Welsh. The next largest group, 5,820, were 
Dutch. There were also 4,846 Polish, 4,075 
Ruthenian, 4,026 classified as Hebrew, 3,580 
from the United States, 1,916 Lithuanian, 
and 1,276 Lettish. Some 40 other races: 
were represented among the immigrants. 

Over half of the immigrants (29,098) were 
destined for Ontario, while 10,456 entered 
Quebec, 5,998 British Columbia, 4,596 
Alberta, 3,249 Manitoba, 1,933 Saskat- 
chewan, 1,108 Nova Scotia, 691 New Bruns- 
wick, 93 Prince Edward Island, 44 Yukon 
Territory, and 9 North West Territory. 

The busiest month for immigration was 
June, when 15,323 persons entered the 
country. 


The opening of a branch 


ne , office of the National 
uae Employment Service in 
mploymen’™=ondon,, “one land was 
Service 


announced on August 20 
opens office 


-n Britai by the Hon. Humphrey 
i kort Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour. 


The office will function for the present in 
the manner of a combined Regional and 
Local Office, in Canada, Mr. Mitchell 
stated. Its purpose will be the counselling 
of intending emigrants to Canada and inter- 
viewing them in regard to job opportunities. 

The office will be of great service to 
British emigrants by advising them if there 
is a current demand for their particular 
experience or skill. It will also advise what 
locality in Canada offers the best oppor- 
tunity for their employment. In many 
instances, jobs can be found for immigrants 
to Canada before they leave Britain and 
this will be done wherever possible. 

The fullest co-operation is being main- 
tained with the United Kingdom Depart- 
ment of Labour and Employment Exchange. 
This is working out so well that, in some 
instances, requirements for certain types of 
skilled labour in Canada may be cleared 
through all local offices of the British 
Employment Exchange. 
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It is not the desire of the Canadian 
Government to attract needed personnel 
from British industry, the Minister pointed 
out, but where they can be spared Canada 
can often obtain craftsmen and technicians 
who may be badly needed here. 

The London Office will form an exten- 
sion of the clearance system now operating 
in Canada. This system is used as a means 
of enlarging, when necessary, any particular 
labour recruiting area by circulating job 
opportunities to local employment offices 
outside the locality where the orders were 
first placed. It is often an effective method 
of matching the worker with the job. 

In addition, the London, England, branch 
will comprise a headquarters for specific and 
authentic information on all matters per- 
» taining to employment in Canada. 


In the last issue of the 
Installation Lasour GazeTTe reference 
of new was made to the composi- 
labour tion of the new Canada 
relations Labour Relations Board 
board (p. 965). At a preliminary 


meeting on August 25 the 
Board members were addressed by the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, who indicated that the present 
gathering formally closed the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board and ushered in the 
tenure of the new Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 

In his remarks the Minister expressed 
his appreciation of the services rendered by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board, and 
his satisfaction that the membership of the 
new body would be practically the same 
as its predecessor, thus giving assurance of 
continuity of administration and policy. 

Indicating that the new Act, by its title, 
provides for the investigation, conciliation 
and settlement of industrial disputes, the 
Minister pointed out that: “It is based 
upon the belief that employers and trade 
unions representative of their employees are 
capable of conducting their negotiations 
and settling their differences by themselves 
and without resort to compulsory arbitra- 
tion tribunals which take the responsi- 
bility for decision from the interested 
parties. It has always been my conviction 
that responsible trade unions and employers 
can settle these matters between them to 
better advantage than any third party”. 

In conclusion, the Minister referred to 
the fact that the new Board, in its admin- 
istration of the Act, would have “new and 
difficult problems to deal with”. But he 
had every confidence that the Board would 
deal with these problems fairly and with 
good judgment. 
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Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, Chairman of 
the Board, thanked the Minister, saying :— 


“On behalf of the Board, I would thank 
you for your appreciation of our work, as 
shown not only by your kind words but 
also by your action in recommending our 
appointment as members of the new 
Canada Labour Relations Board. 

“Looking back over the years which have 
passed since the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board was constituted in March, 1944, I 
believe that what I thought at first was 
the weakness of the Board has been in 
reality its strength. I refer to the some- 
times heated disputes which raged at Board 


meetings. Labour negotiations are not 
conducted in the calm atmosphere of 
courts. It naturally followed that discus- 


sions between four members of national 
organizations of employers and _ four 
members of organizations of employees 
were not always couched in polite language 
by any means. But through it all each 
member felt that while his opponents were 
wrong they were sincere and, having had 
his say, he was prepared to accept the 
decision of the majority. 

“This is the essence of successful labour 
negotiations in Canada. Not for. us is the 
arbitrary code of a police state. Our plan 
is after full and vigorous discussion to 
accept with good grace the decision of 
enlightened public opinion. In so far as 
the Board has done this it has succeeded 
in its prescribed task ‘that employers and 
employees collaborate for the advance- 
ment of the enterprises in which they are 
engaged.’ ” 

Following the meeting, the members of 
the new Board were sworn in. 


The inter-union strife on 
Developments the Great Lakes which has 
in inter-union been waged during the past 
dispute on year between the Canadian 
Great Lakes Seamen’s Union and _ the 

Canadian Lake Seamen’s 
Union—formed by J. A. (Pat) Sullivan who 
had bolted the former because he charged 
it was Communist-led—took another turn 
on September 1 when the CLSU, regarded 
by its rival as a “company union”, was 
absorbed into the Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labour. 

The merger was announced by Mr. Frank 
Hall, vice-president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, who con- 
ducted the negotiations. 

In his announcement, Mr. Hall stated 
that agreement was reached “whereby the 
CLSU becomes a part of the Canadian 


District of the Seafarers’ International 
Union embracing deep sea as well as Great 
Lakes operations”. 

The announcement also said :— 

“Pat Sullivan, erstwhile president of the 
CLSU has been retired from the scene. The 
seafarers’ approach to the discussion which 
led up to the agreement was conditional 
upon the elimination of Sullivan, and this 
was achieved by the CLSU before entering 
into the negotiations.” 

(The merger was followed a day later 
by a meeting of executive officers of 23 
international unions who established a 
committee, which, according to _ press 
reports, endorsed this action and, in the 
words of its chairman, will “work for the 
maintenance of the TLC’s integrity”.) 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union is an 
afhliate of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress which, in turn, has close ties with 
the American Federation of Labour. 

After Mr. Hall’s announcement, Mr. 
Percy Bengough, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress, stated that the 
merger had been effected without con- 
sultation with the TLC and that it would 
be a matter for the Congress membership 
to decide at the convention in Victoria 
early in October. 

The position of the Canadian Trades and 
Labour Congress executive, as indicated to 
its membership, was that the Hamilton 
Convention of 1947 instructed it “to con- 
tinue to recognize and assist the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union as the only bona fide union 
of seamen in Canada and ruled that the 
Seafarers’ International Union should be 
considered as a dual union.” 

Alleging that the “question of Communism 
has been brought into the issue by the 


-employers” and asserting that “the present 


issue is not one of Communism” the 
executive declared: “If this Congress ever 
submits that the employers have a right to 
say who shall represent a union, then all 
unions will soon become company unions”, 

On September 11, the executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress suspended, 
indefinitely, the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks. 


The International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers was suspended as 
of August 24 by the exec- 
utive of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. This action removed the 
22,000 members of the Smelters’ Union from 
the CCL. 

The executive said in a statement that 
such drastic action resulted from an article 


Mine union 
suspended 


by CCL 


2 


which appeared in the Smelter Workers’ 
official publication. The article attacked 
A. R. Mosher, president of the CCL and of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, and C. H. Millard, Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

The CCL also took disciplinary action 
against Harvey Murphy, vice-president of 
the British Columbia Federation of Labour 
for alleged “slanderous remarks concerning 
CCL officials’ made at a Federation 
banquet in Victoria last April. He has been 
barred for two years from attending a CCL 
convention as a delegate and from acting 
as a delegate at any chartered body of 
the CCL. The secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation, Harold Pritchett, 
“and all other officers who attended the 
banquet” were reprimanded for not taking 
objection to the remarks. 

The article responsible for the Smelters’ 
Union suspension was published July 19 in 
The Union, the official publication of the 
IUMMSW, and concerned’ early-summer 
negotiations between the railways and their 
employees. 


The union announced that 
appeal for reinstatement. 


it would 


An interesting account of 
Report on the conditions of work, 


TCA air recruitment and salaries of 
line pilots’ TCA air line pilots is con- 
dispute tained in the report of a 


Conciliation Board estab- 
lished to deal with matters in dispute 
between Trans-Canada Air Lines and the 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association, 
printed elsewhere in‘ this issue (p. 1104). 


Following an illness of 
W.D. King, several months, William 
labour David King, Deputy Muin- 
deputy, ister of Industries and 
dies in Labour in Alberta, died in 
Edmonton Edmonton on August 9, at 


the age of 62. 

Mr. King was born and educated in 
Ontario and as a young man entered the 
service of the Bank of Nova Scotia. He 
moved to Alberta in 1914 and was succes- 
sively manager of local banks at Leth- 
bridge and Calgary. For some years he 
was secretary of the Alberta Bankers’ 
Association.. 

In 1936, he was appointed Deputy Min- 
ister of Trade and Industry, a Department 
which was later changed to Industries and 
Labour. During the second World War, he 
was vice-chairman of the Alberta Regional 
War Labour Board. 
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An authority on Canadian 
labour organization and 
activities for nearly half a 
century, William Lodge, died 
in Ottawa on August 28, 
at the age of 76. Mr. Lodge was born in 
England and served his apprenticeship as a 
printer there. He came to Canada at the 
age of 17, and almost at once took a keen 
interest in trade union affairs. He served 
in a number of important positions in the 
International Typographical Union and the 
Allied Trades Association of Ottawa. For 
many years he was employed at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Bureau. In 1920, he insti- 
tuted the printing department at the Ottawa 
Technical School and taught his trade there 
until he retired in 1939. He was a citizen 
who had many and varied interests and took 
an active part in promoting a number of 
important civic projects. 


Wm. Lodge, 
active trade 
unionist, dies 


Under the chairmanship of 


Maritime President Freeman Jenkins, 
mine workers the United Mine Workers, 
meet in District 26 (CCL), met in 
annual their twenty-second annual 
convention convention at Truro, Nova 


Scotia, August 23 to Sep- 
tember 3. Nearly 80 delegates, representing 
some 13,000 members in 27 local unions 
attended. Owing to the “costly strike” in 
1947 a convention was not held last year; 
consequently, this year’s meeting was con- 
fronted with a heavy agenda. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Jenkins 
criticized the high cost of living and the 
Federal Government’s action in removing 
price controls. He urged the need for 
organized labour to take political action 
and to elect “our own members of Parlia- 
ment.’ He declared that the new federal 
labour law and the Trade Union Act of 
Prince Edward Island were evidences of 
“outside forces that were trying to weaken 


the trade unions’, and that the Nova 
Scotia Trade Union Act was “more 
restrictive than wartime legislation”. The 


activities of the Dominion Coal Board were 
criticized as being too circumscribed. 
“There. was urgent need for widening the 
scope of its work,” he said. 

At the conclusion of ten days’ of delibera- 
tion on some 150 resolutions, the following 
policy was evolved and approved by the 
convention :— 

(1) That a $2.56 daily wage increase be 
demanded for the 13,000 soft coal miners 
in the Maritimes when their present con- 
tract expires at the end of 1949; 
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(2) That the proposal to set up a three- 
way pension plan among government, 
operators and union, be agreed to; 


(3) That a proposed co-operative medical 
scheme for miners and their families be 
approved ; 


(4) That price controls be re-imposed 
immediately ; 


(5) That no further assistance be given 
to the Glace Bay Gazette, which had been 
the official newspaper of the union until it 
was sold to a group of employees early in 
the year; 

(6) That the coal industry should be 
operated and, if necessary, subsidized by 
the Federal Government as a_ national 
undertaking essential to the economy of 
Canada; 


(7) That the Dominion Coal Company 
be censured for its refusal to hire men 
more than 40 years of age; 

(8) That steel and other secondary 
industries be expanded in the Maritimes 
and public works be started to assist in 
relieving unemployment. 


Ay UMS. = soils. ¢ Om pany, 
Pensions Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
of retired pany Ltd., announced on 
employees August 20 a new plan for 
increased helping retired employees 


to offset, at least in part, 
the effects of increased prices. The 
“Temporary Pension Adjustment Plan” pro- 
vides benefits amounting to 40 per cent of 
the first $1,200 of annual pension earned 
or accrued before January 1, 1941, plus 20 
per cent of any excess amounts, subject to 
a maximum of $60 per month. About 2,600 
individuals are affected by the plan. The 
company has maintained retirement plans 
since 1903. 


Slight decreases in the 
Activities number of pending cases 
of U.S. were announced by the 
labour board U.S. National Labour Rela- 
under Taft- tions Board during May 
Hartley Act and June, 1948. The 

Board’s work has vastly 


increased since the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in the summer of 1947. 
During June the Board brought to con- 
clusion 5,742 cases, as against a total of 
5,223 cases filed during the month. At the 
end of the month 12,700 cases were pending. 
By far the greater number of cases were 
petitions for union-shop authorization elec- 
tions. This type of election is an innova- 
tion in the Board’s work resulting from the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which permits a union 


shop only after an election conducted by 
the Board. 

Of the 5,223 cases filed in June, 94 per 
cent or 4,902, involved petitions for various 
types of elections; 241 alleged unfair labour 
practices by employers; and 80 alleged 
unfair labour practices by unions. Of the 
4,902 petitions filed during the month, 3,953, 
or 81 per cent, were petitions for union- 
shop authorization elections; the others 
being petitions to decertify unions, or 
petitions for collective bargaining elections. 
The union shop received the support of the 
majority of employees in 98 per cent of the 
elections, 93 per cent of the valid votes 
being cast in favour of authorization of a 
union-shop provision. 

Of 456 collective bargaining elections con- 
ducted during June, 81 per cent of the valid 
votes were cast in favour of representation 
for the purposes of collective bargaining. 

Of 10 decertification elections, 7 resulted 
in decertification of the union; in 2 cases 
the union was continued by a majority vote 
of the employees, and 1 was indeterminate. 

During the entire fiscal year 1947, under 
the Wagner Act, the Board handled less 
than 15,000 cases, and conducted 6,920 


elections. 
Psychology at Work is the 
name of a new periodical 
NEN issued th th 
Hicteon issued every other mon 
sae : by the National Institute 
on industrial of Industrial Psychology 
psychology ae 


Aldwych House, 
W.C. 2, England. 

The Institute already publishes a journal 
called Occupational Psychology, which, it 1s 
planned, will become more technical in 
nature. 

The new publication will contain news 
items, reviews, and articles concerned with 
the practical application of psychology in 
different fields. 

Articles in the first issues dealt with such 
subjects as vocational guidance, communica- 
tion within the firm, why work attracts and 
repels, and problems of the smaller firm. 


London, 


The US. National Labour 


Filing Relations Board reported 
ofnonsay recently that 81,953 officials 
a of national and local 
s ced unions had on file current 


non-Communist affidavits. 

Filing of these affidavits brought 164 
national unions and 8,966 locals into full 
compliance with the affidavit and financial 
report requirements of the Labour Manage- 
ment Relations Act as of August 31. 

The affidavits and financial reports must 
be filed annually for a union to be eligible 
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to use the facilities of the Board either to 
file an unfair labour practice charge with 
the Board or to obtain the Board’s services 
in conducting a representation election. 

Of the national and international unions, 
89 of the 102 AFL affiliates had filed 
affidavits, as had 30 of 41 CIO affiliates 
and 45 independent unions. Of the local 
unions which were in compliance, 6,060 were 
of the AFL, 1,422 of the CIO, and 1,484 
were independent. 


In the first case of its 
Union returns kind under the  Taft- 
“featherbed” Hartley Act, a union has 
pay to repaid an employer an 
employer amount exacted from him 

for work not performed. 

The case concerned a construction union 
affiliated with the AFL and a Los Angeles 
building contractor. According to the New 
York Times the employer claimed that the 
“featherbedding” case arose when he sought 
to keep two cement workers an hour or so 
late, at regular overtime rates, to smooth 
out and touch up wet spots in cement laid 
during the late day’s operation. 

The workers’ ultimatum was, he said, 
“Gf one of us goes we all go;” so he was 
forced to keep the entire crew on a job 
which required only two men to finish. 

The reimbursement was made by agree- 
ment between representatives of the union 
and the employer after the National Labour 
Relations Board had issued a formal com- 
plaint against the union. 

The amount of the reimbursement was 
small but the case is considered significant 
because it represents the first practical 
application of Section 8 (b) (6) of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, which forbids a union “to 
cause or attempt to cause an employer to 
pay or deliver or agree to pay or deliver 
any money or other thing of value in the 
nature of an exaction, for services which 
are performed or not to be performed.” 


An important decision of 
the US. National Labour 


Union hiring 


hall on Relations Board, issued on 
Great Lakes August 18, ruled that the 
ruled illegal union hiring hall, as oper- 


ated by the National Mari- 
time Union (CIO) on the Great Lakes, was 
illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Board found that the union had 
violated the Act by refusing to bargain in 
good faith and by attempting to cause an 
employer to discriminate against non-union 
employees. 

The Board found that while the hiring 
hall provision in the union contract did not 
“on its face” require the companies to 
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discriminate in favour of union members, 
nevertheless such discrimination did exist. 

At these halls, the Board found, jobs 
were assigned in rotation to registrants, who 
had to be members in good standing of the 
union. Non-members could be assigned to 
job vacancies only if no member was avail- 
able, and their assignments would be good 
only for one round trip or for thirty days, 
whichever was shorter. 

“By their insistence upon the continua- 
tion of a practice which the Act now for- 
bids, as a condition precedent to entering 
into any agreement, the respondents refused 
to bargain,” the Board held. 

The Board emphasized that its decision 
specifically applied only to the hiring hall 
as operated in Great. Lakes shipping. 
Furthermore its order is subject to court 
appeal. Nevertheless the decision was 
significant in view of the fact that the 
union hiring hall was an issue also in 
labour-management negotiations at deep- 
sea ports. 

An agreement providing for continuance 
of the hiring hall as well as for wage 
increases was reached by the Seafarers’ 
International Union (AFL) and member 
companies of the Atlantic and Gulf Ship 
Operators Association. 

An agreement between the National 
Maritime Union and East Coast steamship 
companies allowed for similar wage increases 
and provided that the hiring hall should 
continue until a court of competent juris- 
diction determined, its legality. 

The union hiring hall was also at issue 
in a dispute involving longshoremen at 
West Coast ports. In negotiations com- 
menced last February the employers, citing 
the Taft-Hartley Act, sought to Shere 
the. administration of the hiring halls so as 
to provide for joint control. The unions 
claimed that to do so would cripple labour. 
Involved in the dispute were the Water- 
front Employers Association, and the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (CIO) and two other unions. 

An 80-day injunction against a strike or 
lockout was issued under the “national 
emergency” provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act early in-June. When the injunction 
expired on September 2, however, a strike 
commenced. Although the parties were 
only 3 cents apart on wages, and the 
employers had offered to continue the hiring 
hall until its legality had been ruled on in 
the courts, the president of the union, 
Harry Bridges, said that: his union would 
not accept “a hiring hall with strings 
attached to it’. 
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Commenting on this strike in its issue 
of September 11, Business Week said that 
its big significance lay in the fact that for 
the first time the Taft-Hartley Act had 
failed to settle a “national emergency” 
strike situation. 


In a decision of August 20, 
1948, the US. National 
Labour Relations Board 
ruled that an employer is 


Discharge 
of workers 
ruled legal 


in mass legally justified in discharg- 
picketing ing employees who partici- 
case pate in a mass demon- 


stration amounting to a 

“show of force,” even though no actual 
violence occurs and the picketing is con- 
ducted peacefully. 

The case concerned a strike of main. 
tenance employees of an oil company, 
members of an AFL Federal Labour Union. 

The work stoppage grew out of the refusal 
of a union representative to agree to a 
company proposal to employ an _ inde- 
pendent contractor to clean certain plant 
equipment, although the management had 
given assurance that the hirings would not 
result in any loss of time to its main- 
tenance employees. The management pro- 
ceeded to hire the outside contractor, and 
the union took planned and successful steps 
to prevent entry of the contractor’s work- 
men into the plant. Upon the conclusion 
of the walkout the company discharged and 
laid off six employees, admittedly because 
of their leadership or activity during the 
demonstration. 

The union appealed to the NLRB, which 
found, however, that the company was not 
guilty of discrimination, because the mass 
demonstration was a “show of force” 
designed to implement a plan of the union 
to forcibly debar persons legally entitled to 
enter the company’s plant and that it 
implied a threat of bodily harm. 


According to a_ report 


Present in the Monthly Labour 
status of Review for August, pub- 
U.S. labour- lished by the U.S. Depart- 
management ment of Labour, a check 
committees of the 5,000 labour- 

management committees 


which, by 1945, had been registered with 
the US. War Production Board, showed 
that about 3,200 were actively functioning 
in July, 1945. To determine the current 
status of these committees, the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, last January, circularized 
the 3,023 plants on the final WPB regis- 
tration list. Replies were received from 
1,272 plants, 944 of which provided usable 
information. 


The 944 plants included 787 plants in 
which a union had been recognized as a 
bargaining agent, and 157 non-union plants. 
Of these, 564 union and 93 non-union plants 
reported that their committees had been 
discontinued at the end of the war or 
shortly after. Committees were reported as 
still functioning in 223 union and 64 non- 
union plants. 

The leading reason given for discon- 
tinuance generally was “end of war” (272 
committees) or “lack of interest” (135 
committees), the latter apparently being an 
appraisal based upon post-war operating 
conditions. Many of the committees had 
functioned only in connection with wartime 
problems and activities, such as developing 
methods of reducing absenteeism, rationing, 
share-the-ride programs, bond drives, etc., 
and were discontinued as soon as wartime 
pressure ended. Comments regarding the 
wartime activities of the committees which 
were discontinued at the end of the war 
indicated, in general, that they had func- 
tioned successfully. In some instances, it 
was stated, they had been highly effective 
in all phases of their activities. Only 133 
of the entire group of 657 discontinued 
committees were reported as having been 
discontinued because they were ineffective. 

The 287 plants reporting active com- 
mittees in 1947 ranged in size from only 
15 employees to over 40,000 employees, and 
included 223 unionized plants. 

The wide range of subjects reported as 
having been considered during the period 
under review—the last half of 1947—indi- 
cates that committee procedures generally 
are very flexible and that practically. any 
problem affecting both management and 
labour may be presented for consideration. 
The particular types of problems mast 
commonly reported as having received 
committee attention were safety and pro- 
duction, and employee suggestion systems. 
At least three-fourths of the committees 
reported activity in each of these fields. 
Other problems receiving attention by at 
least half of the committees included 
improvement of work quality, curtailment 
of absenteeism, health, and care of tools 
and equipment. More than a fourth of the 
committees were concerned with job train- 
ing, job evaluation, and employee welfare 
programs, and nearly one-half devoted 
some time to the development of employee 
recreation programs. 

Active committees ranged in size from 
3 to 27 members, the most common sizes 
being either 6 or 10 members. Labour 
and management were reported as being 
equally represented on most of the com- 
mittees. Generally, in cases of unequal 
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distribution of membership, labour out- 
numbered management representatives. 


Two further bulletins in the 
series Collective Bargaining 
Provisions have recently 
on incentive been issued by the Bureau 
wages, time of Labour Statistics at 
studies, and Washington. Bulletin No. 
apprentices 908-3 deals with provisions 

for incentive wages, and 
time studies and standards of production, 
and Bulletin No. 908-4 with provisions 
covering apprentices and learners. 

Each publication in this series presents 
information on some major problem of 
collective bargaining, based on an exam- 
ination of agreements on file in the Bureau, 
and contained illustrative clauses. 

The findings of the Bureau on Incentive 
Wage Provisions show that incentive wage 
plans vary from a _ simple piecework 
program to an intricate and complex 
method of calculation. An employee’s earn- 
ings may be geared directly to his own 
productivity, to that of a small group or 
team of which he is a part, or to the 
performance of the entire plant. 

According to the report, although many 
unions have “traditionally opposed incen- 
tive wage plans in principle, there is a wide 
divergence in union attitudes toward them. 
Unions generally appraise the situation in 
their industry and their position reflects and 
is conditioned by the problems they find in 
each case”. 

Worker opposition to wage incentives, it 
is stated, is due to past experience with 
rate cutting and the speed-up, it being 
claimed that increased output, and thereby 
increased earnings, led to management 
re-timing the job. Other reasons are fear 
of loss of jobs resulting from expanding 
output per man; dilution of skills through 
a break-down of crafts into semi-skilled 
operations; competition and variations in 
earnings, leading to splits and divisions, 
which tend to break up cohesiveness of the 
union. 

Employers generally favour incentive 
wage plans because they assure a relatively 
stable unit labour cost, and _ gerater 
employee efficiency and productivity. A 
system, they contend, which rewards the 
individual worker according to his skill and 
industry is both equitable and desirable. 

The collective-bargaining agreements 
examined contain a wide variety of provi- 
sions pertaining to incentive plans. Most 
of the detailed provisions are concerned 
with establishing safeguards and controls 
against abuse of the principle. The prin- 
cipal safeguards include: (1) participation 


Collective 
bargaining 
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in rate setting, either by joint negotiation 
of new rates before they are put into 
effect, or by appeal through the regular 
grievance procedure if incentive rates are 
found to be unsatisfactory; (2) guaranteed 
minimum rates and maintenance of a 
normal incentive differential above the base 
rate; (3) guarantee of earnings when a 
worker’s output is reduced through no fault 
of his own, such as machine break-down, 
transfers at the request of management, 
work on unrated operations; (4) assurance 
that rates will not be cut unless changed 
conditions warrant such adjustment; 
(5) provision for computing extra pay on 
a daily basis so that poor days do not 
reduce extra pay earned on days when the 
workers exceed the standard. 

Only in rare instances do agreements 
indicate in full the type of plan used or 
the technical detail of its operation and 
administration. 

Of equal importance where incentive plans 
are involved, it is pointed out, are agree- 
ment safeguards on time study. Because 
production standards are commonly deter- 
mined through time study, the method of 
determining standards upon which the wage 
is based is as important as the method 
of payment whether time or incentive. 
Safeguards are sought by unions and 
management to assure a fair timing of a 
representative job. The right to appeal 
from timings of production standards set 
by management is often provided, and 
some agreements also contain assurances to 
management that the workers will co- 
operate in time studies and that reasonable 
production standards will be maintained. 

Apprentice training has long been an issue 
in collective bargaining. In the bulletin on 
Apprentices and Learners, it is stated that 
in determining apprentice-training standards 
three elements are emphasized by labour 
and management: (1) an equivalent adjust- 
ment of the number of apprentices to 
employment opportunities in the trade; 
(2) proper selection of apprentices; and 
(3) thorough training. 

Standards of apprentice training are often 
covered by international union constitu- 
tions and the by-laws or working rules of 
local unions. A set of standards has been 
recommended by the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship, the labour-management 
policy committee for the Apprentice- 
Training Service of the United States 
Department of Labour. This is set out in 
the bulletin. Some State apprenticeship 
agencies and national unions, it is stated, 
have established their own standards, differ- 
ing in varying degrees from those of the 
Federal committee. 
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The first two bulletins issued in this 
series are entitled “Union-Security Provi- 


sions in Collective Bargaining”, and “Vaca- 
tions; Holidays and Week-End Work”. 


Former Governor Maurice 


Maurice J. Tobin of Massachusetts 
J. Tobin has been appointed by 
new U.S. Presiden tl ruman to 
Secretary succeed the late Louis B. 
of Labour Schwellenbach as United 


States Secretary of Labour. 

Mr. Tobin has also served as Mayor of | 

Boston and as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 


The US. Library of Con- 


U.S.returns gress reported in August 
confiscated that it had just returned 
labour union to Germany 412 cases of 
libraries books and _ other library 
toGermany materials from the Deutsche 

Arbeitsfront (German 


Labour Front) Collection, it was announced 
at the Library today. This valuable 
collection will be distributed by the 
Military Government authorities to the 
successors of the original owners—the 
newly established German labour unions. 

The collection, confiscated by the 
Deutsche Arbeitsfront in the days follow- 
ing May 1, 1933, when all unions were 
dissolved by» an order of the then new 
Hitler Government, contains books and 
periodicals from the libraries of the Social- 
Democratic, Liberal and Christian labour 
unions. The Army transferred the entire 
library of this outlawed Nazi organization 
to the Library of Congress Mission in 
Germany for shipment to this country, and 
distribution to U.S. libraries. 

The books being returned to Frankfurt 
cover a wide range of subjects; however, 
the major portion of them are works on 
labour, labour law, labour economics, indus- 
trial management, education, vocational 
guidance and techniques of various indus- 
tries as well as general reference materials. 
The collection is regarded by Library of 
Congress experts as an excellent nucleus for 
a special library on labour and manage- 
ment as a whole, covering all phases of 
industry. 


An Act adopted in Bolivia 


Miners’ in November, 1947, pro- 
welfare in vides for the first time in 
Bolivia that country for a levy on 


tin exports, the purpose of 
which is to enable various social measures 
to be undertaken for the benefit of mine 
workers, according to an article in the 
International Labour Review. 


The Act lays down that a levy is to be 
made of one US. cent per pound of fine 
tin ore exported from the country when- 
ever the selling price of tin is 77 US. cents 
or more per pound. The proceeds of the 
levy are to be used for the establishment 
of clinics, hospitals, rest camps, convales- 
cent homes, sports fields, workers’ houses, 
orthopaedic appliances, etc. 


The June, 1948, issue of 
; the Bulletin of the Inter- 
International ; 5 
Fy national Social-Security 
agreements aac 
8 ; Association describes a 
on social 
y number of agreements con- 
insurance : : . c 
cerning social insurance in 
Europe. 
The agreements, most of which are 


bilateral, are designed to provide for 
equality of treatment, on the basis of 
reciprocity, of the nationals of one country 
who are resident in another. 

Among the agreements recently reached 
are those between France and _ Italy, 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia, Italy and 
Sweden, and Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
There is a tripartite agreement between 
Belgium, France and Italy. 

The Scandinavian countries are develop- 
ing a series of bilateral agreements which 
will give their nationals the right to draw 
unemployment benefits during their stay in 
the territory of the other contracting 
country. 

A meeting of delegates from Denmark, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden decided to 
hold regular meetings every four years in 
order to discuss common problems of unem- 
ployment insurance. 


An article in the United 
Program Nations Bulletin by Dr. 
mapped out Brock Chisholm of Canada, 
for World newly-elected Director- 
Health . General of the World 
Organization Health Organization, sur- 


veys the accomplishments 
of the first World Health Assembly, held 
in Geneva in June and July. The meeting 
was attended by delegates and observers 
from 68 countries. 

According to the Constitution of WHO, 
“health is a state of complete physical, 
mental, and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity.” 
To achieve this ideal, Dr. Chisholm points 
to the need for action in such fields as 
housing, nutrition, mental hygiene, medical 
care, and general social and economic con- 
ditions. Action against the “fundamental 


elements responsible for maladies,” namely 


“problems of mental, social and economic 
misery,” provides a larger concept for the 
work of WHO than preventive action 
against specific disease. 

Taking into consideration the “limited 
budget and limited staff at the disposal of 
the Organization for some years to come,” 
the Assembly gave priority to six major 
programs. Accordingly, WHO will launch 
campaigns against malaria, tuberculosis, and. 
venereal diseases, and will mobilize avail- 
able resources throughout the world for 
improvement in maternal and child care, 
nutrition, and environmental hygiene. For 
these six programs, special divisions are 
being established within the Secretariat, and 


expert committees are being appointed to 


carry out special studies, to assist and 
advise national health administrations, and 
to provide individual experts and teams for 
countries requesting them. 

Additional activities approved for the 
first year include the establishment of an 
International Influenza Centre, world-wide 
survey of ways and means to increase 
penicillin and insulin production, stimula- 
tion of research and work in the important 
field of mental health, and further expan- 
sion of already functioning fellowship 
programs in order to permit the widest 
possible exchange of medical and _ public 
health knowledge among the peoples of the 
world. . 

Co-operation with other United Nations 
agencies was translated into concrete terms 
by the decision to establish joint com- 
mittees with the ILO on Industrial Hygiene 
and Hygiene of Seafarers, with the FAO on 
Nutrition, ete. 

Commenting on the first Assembly, an 
article in the External Affairs Bulletin, 
published by the Department of External 
Affairs, Ottawa, states that it “was marked 
by the same spirit of co-operation that has 
been characteristic of all sessions of the 
Interim Commission of the World Health 
Organization since its inception.” 

The article continues :— 

“Almost uniquely among the Specialized 
Agencies, the World Health Organization 
has been able to conduct its affairs without 
differences of opinion based primarily on 
divergencies of political views. Specifically 
the work of the World Health Organization 
has been distinguished by the very full 
co-operation on the part of the USSR and 
by the Eastern States of Europe.” 
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THE PLACEMENT OF 
HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


Jobs are being found for handicapped persons by the 
National Employment Service at a rate of over 1,000 a 


month. 


Back of each placement is a story of human 


interest, and of conservation of valuable skills and abilities. 


With a record of more than 1,000 place- 
ments made each month from October 15, 
1944, to July 14, 1948, the work of the 
Handicap Section of the Special Placements 
Division, National Employment Service, has 
been to establish and rehabilitate in employ- 
ment persons who, because of their disabili- 
ties, might have remained on the fringe of 
the employment market. 

While the work of the Special Placements 
Division cannot be gauged solely by the 
number of placements made, the cumulative 
total of. 56,884 placements of handicapped 
workers is noteworthy. Back of each place- 
ment is a story of human interest, and of 
conservation of valuable skills and abilities. 
It is in the stressing of these positive values 
rather than in the emphasizing of handicaps 
that the real story of the Division should 
be told. The sum total of achievement can 
be appraised only when these two factors 
are taken into account. 

However, while statistics alone cannot be 
used aS a measuring rod for the work of 
the Special Placements Division, they do 
show some phases of the work accomplished. 
Placement figures are of definite interest 
and offer possibilities of analysis for guid- 
ance in future activity. 

An examination of the latest placement 
figures available in connection with handi- 
capped persons (those for the period 
15 December, 1947 to 14: July, 1948) 
shows that 7,820 jobs were found for the 
handicapped during . that seven-month 
period. Of this number, 6,081 jobs were 
secured for men and 1,739 for women. Of 
the male applicants, 3,770 (62 per cent) 
were disabled ex-servicemen. Sixty-four 
handicapped ex-service women were also 
placed. 

Orthopaedic cases formed the largest 
single group of placements and _ totalled 
1,914 men and women. Included in this 
group were 252 hand, or arm amputations, 
247 foot or leg amputations, 538 leg injuries, 
429 back injuries, 307 arm injuries, 124 foot 
injuries and 17 double amputations. 

Persons with respiratory disabilities 
(arrested T.B., asthma and bronchial con- 
ditions) formed the second largest group of 
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placements, amounting to 877 men and 
women. 

The next largest group was made up of 
705 men and women afflicted with nervous 
and emotional disorders of varying degrees. 
This group included 220 epileptiecs. 

The remaining placements were of persons 
suffering from a wide range of disabilities. 


Of these, there were :— 

410 men and women suffering from rheu- 
matism or arthritis. 

386 men and women with cardiac disabili- 
ties. : 

359 men and women whose ages, coupled 
with other infirmities, constituted an 
employment handicap. 

350 men and women with defective hearing. 

309 men and women with defective sight. 

263 men and women with some degree of 
paralysis. — 

256 men and women with stomach ailments. 


The remainder covered cases of diabetes, 
hernia, head or face injuries, plus a miscel- 
laneous group of disabilities not otherwise 
classified. 


Need for 
Individual Attention 
It is self-evident that placement of 


applicants in practically any of these groups 
is made on an individual basis and over a 
period of time. Before a handicapped 
worker is referred or placed, a careful study 
and analysis of his case is made; where 
necessary and feasible his medical records 
are checked, and he himself is counselled 
in an effort to determine just where and 
how he may serve to the best advantage to 
himself and to his future employer. The 
employer in turn must be convinced that 
what the applicant has is more significant 
than what he has not, or has lost. There 
is the further fact that frequently a handi- 
capped worker has to be tried out in several 
jobs before a satisfactory placement is 
assured. A recent report before a local 
office stated that a handicapped veteran 
had been successfully placed in _hostelry 
service after the case had been pending for 
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two years. Undoubtedly this was an 
unusually lengthy period of time, but the 
instance serves to illustrate the care and 
patience sometimes called for before recog- 
nition is won of a worker’s ability in rela- 
tion to an employer’s requirement. 

Some time ago a well-educated woman 
over 40 years of age, handicapped by having 
one leg shorter than the other, went to a 
local office of the National Employment 
Service. She was referred to several office 
jobs, but for one reason and another was 
not able to hold any of them very long. 
She became discouraged and bitter. Her 
case was recognized as that of a person- 
ality disorder arising from a_ physical 
handicap, and she was transferred to the 
Special Placements Division where she was 
given careful and sympathetic attention, 
including several special interviews, followed 
by expert counselling. After three inter- 
views she was placed as a clerk-typist at 
the standard rate of pay. 


happy in her new position. 
Another instance is that of a 67 year old 
man, who had been deaf since he was two 


Follow-up’ 
investigation has revealed that she is very. 


years of age. He had worked as a paper- 
hanger and painter until 1930, but during 
the depression years he had to take odd 
jobs of a temporary nature. Finally, after 
being seventeen years away from his own 
trade, he was referred to an employer who 
was aware of the capabilities of disabled 
workers, and subsequently he was rehabili- 
tated in work in his own occupation on a 
permanent basis. 

The discouraged and pessimistic mental 
attitude, which sometimes characterizes 
persons who have recently been ill or 
injured, is a factor which the Employment 
Office interviewer must take into considera- 
tion. Through his wide knowledge of the 
employment market he is able to suggest 
lines of employment outside the handi- 
capped job applicant’s previous experience, 
which may help to give him a new per- 
spective on his prospects. 

For example, a navy veteran who had 
suffered from tuberculosis, was worried at 
being unable to resume his former work as 
a sales clerk. This man was placed as a 
telephone clerk with a taxi company, a 
position well suited to his health, where he 
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soon began to make a salary which greatly 
exceeded that of his pre-war job. 

A truck driver, stricken with spinal menin- 
gitis while serving overseas, was unable to 
resume this occupation owing to a slight 
nervous condition and other effects of his 
illness. He was successfully placed as a 
service station attendant. 

A 20-year old veteran, who had suffeerd 
a double amputation, was placed in an office 
where the work was convenient and where 
the employer was anxious to co-operate in 
his rehabilitation. A follow-up interview 
indicated that the young man was happy 
with his job and was both ambitious and 
optimistic. 

In some cases comparatively simple 
adjustments in the working conditions can 
make the difference between a successful 
placement and a failure. A woman, para- 
lyzed from the waist down as a result of 
a farm accident, was interviewed while still 
in hospital, and was found a position as a 
switchboard operator at a sanatorium where 
living quarters were provided for employees. 
After she had had the job two days her 
employer reported that, while her work 
at the switchboard was satisfactory, she 
required so much help in her personal needs 
from other employees that it would be 
impossible to keep her. 

An Employment Service officer, and an 
official of the Paraplegic Association visited 
the sanatorium and reviewed the situation 
thoroughly. Certain adjustments were 
decided on: a tray was made to attach to 
her wheelchair for use in the cafeteria; her 
wheelchair was narrowed to permit passage 
through the smaller doorways; an ordinary 
armchair was fitted with cushioned castors 
and. was installed in the office, so that she 
could transfer easily from switchboard to 
desk; and the location of her living quarters 
were changed. As a result the woman was 
able to manage well, and the employer was 
well satisfied. 


Attitude of Employers 


During 1947 a survey was made by the 
National Employment Service of 457 firms 
in 48 centres across Canada, to learn their 
impressions and viewpoints concerning dis- 
abled workers in their employ. From this 
survey it was discovered that as a rule 
physically handicapped persons are regarded 
as efficient workers, with a real sense of 
responsibility to their jobs, and with a good 
record as to output, attendance and acci- 
dents. The wide publicity given to this 
survey helped to focus attention on the 
work of the Special Placements Division, 
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and, with additional information given over 
the radio in “The People Ask” series of 
broadcasts, was instrumental in bringing 
home to the public generally and to handi- 
capped workers themselves, the facilities 
that exist for the placement of persons 
whose disabilities tend to limit their 
employment opportunities. 


NES Assistance 


Separate Special Placements Units have 
been established in all larger offices of the 
National Employment Service. In _ the 
smaller offices it has not been practicable to 
set up separate units, but these offices are 
governed by the same principles and policies 
and in each of them there is a member 
of the staff who is qualified to deal with 
persons suffering from vocational handicaps. 
Indeed, probably because of the more inti- 
mate knowledge of backgrounds and person- 
alities possible in smaller communities, the 
results achieved in this field by lower grade 
offices are outstanding. 


Invaluable Aid 


Close liaison is maintained with Casualty 
Rehabilitation Officers of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, and with national and 
provincial groups dealing with the blind, the 
deaf and the tuberculous. In addition, the 
Special Placements Division works with the 
Councils for the Guidance of the Handi- 
capped in Vancouver and in Montreal, and 
with the Handicapped Civilians Association 
in Saskatchewan. Social service agencies 
give their co-operation and seek the help of 
the Division in dealing with certain of their 
clients. 


More Openings Needed 


In spite of all these efforts, at June 15, 
1948. there were 6,994 unplaced applicants of 
this class, 6,227 men and 676 women. Some 
of them undoubtedly are unemployable, or 
almost so, but for the remainder there are 
potential openings if their skills and possi- 
bilities can be brought to the attention of 
the right employers. To that end, officers 
of the Special Placement Division are 
stressing the importance of establishing with 
employers, in all areas, a close, working 
relationship that will lead to the discovery 
of an increasing number of job opportuni- 
ties for handicapped workers. Their efforts 
are directed towards bringing to employers a 
more complete understanding of the value 
of these workers, properly placed, for it is 
largely in that way that the purpose of the 
Division can be fulfilled. 


PEACETIME USE 


OF CROWN PLANT BUILDINGS 


By June 1, 1948, most of the Government-financed war 
plants had been disposed of. To as great an extent as 
possible, the buildings were made available to private 
industry, where they are being used for a great variety of 
peacetime products, and are expected to provide employ- 
ment for over 50,000 persons. 


During the war years, the Dominion 
Government invested over $700 million for 
the construction of new plants and addi- 
tions to existing ones for the production 
of munitions and military equipment. The 
program, carried on by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, involved in all 170 
establishments. 

The disposal of Crown-owned plant 
buildings after the war is described in a 
report, Disposal and Peacetume Use of 
Crown Plant Buildings, issued recently by 
the Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply. 

While buildings account for only 30 per 
cent of the total investment, it is the only 
portion which can be specifically traced to 
the end use. Crown-owned machinery and 
equipment, while sometimes sold with the 
buildings, were commonly sold separately 
and often through regular trade channels. 
The analysis of the disposal of the build- 
ings, however, may be taken as a rough 
approximation of the use made of the 
over-all Crown investment, the report states. 


Guiding Principle 
in Plant Disposal 


The guiding principle adopted by the 
Government in disposing of Crown plant 
buildings, according to the report, was to 
make available to private industry as many 
buildings as possible on condition that these 
establishments were used effectively in the 
national interest to provide additional pro- 
duction facilities and employment. In those 
instances where plants were required for the 
continued operations of a Crown company, 
or were considered essential as a reserve to 
form a nucleus of a munitions industry, the 
Government retained control. 

Virtually all of the industrial buildings 
constructed or financed directly by the 
Crown have now, three years after the 
cessation of hostilities, been disposed of 
permanently or temporarily. Of their 33-5 
million square feet of floor space, 84 per 
cent has been more or less permanently 


disposed of through sale to industry, 
transfer to government departments or 
Crown corporations or has been dismantled 
or demolished. An additional 15 per cent 
has been leased to industry, in part on a 
multiple tenancy basis, or temporarily 
transferred to the War Assets Corporation 
for war surplus storage purposes. The 
balance of only 1 per cent is now available 
but undisposed of. 

Approaching the manner of disposal in 
another way, the Crown has retained, 
either permanently or temporarily, 37 per 
cent of the total plant space, has sold or 
leased 51 per cent to industry, is attempt- 
ing to market 1 per cent and has demolished 
or dismantled 11 per cent. 


Variety of Peacetime Uses 


The nature of the disposal of the 
buildings involved and the extent to which 
they are being employed for peacetime 
industrial purposes vary greatly according 
to the wartime use for which they were 
designed. Of all ammunition-filling plants, 
for example (which contained more floor 
space than those used in any other war 
manufacturing program), only 1 per cent, 
in terms of floor area, has been sold or 
leased, 80 per cent has been retained by 
the Crown, 2 per cent awaits disposal and 
17 per cent has been or will be dismantled. 

On the other hand, of the floor area 
contained in wartime Crown plants which 
manufactured instruments and communica- 
tions equipment, almost five-sixths has been 
sold or leased. In the case of plants 
designed for the production of guns and 
small arms, four-fifths of the space has 
been purchased or leased by private indus- 
try. About 71 per cent of the space in 
plants which had been engaged during the 
war in the production of basic materials 
has been sold. 

In general, it would appear, as might 
be expected, that plants whose wartime 
products were similar in character to those 
normally demanded in the civilian market 
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have found ready purchasers or lessees in 


the transition period, a time of acute 
shortage of factory space. 

Products of almost every major type are 
being manufactured in buildings which have 
been purchased from the Crown. Auto- 
mobiles, trucks, buses, trailers, aeroplanes, 
radios, communications equipment, elec- 
trical appliances, paper and wood products, 
plumbing and heating equipment, textiles 
and textile products, chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, processed and packaged foodstuffs, 
industrial machinery and equipment, house- 
hold goods, plastic, rubber and base metal 
products comprise the general list. Many 
commodities not previously produced in 
Canada are being turned out in these 
plants. Among these are “jet-heat”, 
furnaces, various kinds of plastic goods, 
factory-built bathroom units, and newly 
designed truck and automobile trailers. 
Former Crown plants are thus providing 
for the production of new products as well 
as for an increased output and wider 
variety of “old” products. 


Jobs Created 


A recent survey indicates that, when 
these plants are completely converted to 
peacetime use, about 50,500 men and women 
may be employed within them, about 34,600 
in buildings sold to industry, 9,500 in 
buildings leased to it, and 6,400 in indus- 
trial multiple tenancy projects. The above 
total may be compared with the approxi- 
mately 150,000 employed in these plants at 
the peak of the war effort or the 73,000 
working in them just prior to V-J Day. 
The significance of the anticipated volume 
of employment can perhaps best be 
illustrated by the fact that it almost equals 
the current manufacturing employment in 
Hamilton. 

The above estimate of 50,500 expected to 
be employed in plants made available to 
industry when the necessary conversion and 
installation of machinery and equipment are 
completed is a direct measure of employ- 
ment only. Probably no less important, 
though difficult to measure, is the addi- 
tional employment involved in on-site and 
off-site Crown plant converison activities 
and in providing production materials and 
supplies, and ancillary services such as 
power, transportation and marketing which 
they require. It cannot be said that a 
specific number of “new” jobs have been 
provided but, to the extent that these 
buildings have made possible the imme- 
diate expansion of some firms and the 
commencement of operations by others, the 
maintenance of a high level of employment 
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during the transition period has been 
facilitated. 

The Crown has avoided the leasing of 
plants whenever it has been practicable, in 
order that 1t might divest itself as quickly 
as possible of title to industrial buildings 
that are not required for the use of gov- 
ernment departments, other government 
agencies, and Crown companies. Circum- 
stances in some cases, however, have 
warranted allowing the firms and institu- 
tions involved to occupy some of the plants 
on a rental basis. 


Multiple Tenancy Projects 


The post-war demand for floor space in 
industrial buildings has been by no meang 
confined to firms which require large areas 
in self-contained structures. The small firm 
engaged in what may be defined as “light” 
manufacturing operations, the firm which, 
particularly in large urban centres, normally 
rents its premises in a multiple-occupancy 
building, has found it at least as difficult 
to procure suitable accommodations. This 
type of demand, emanating from would-be 
tenants including a number of ex-servicemen 
going into business for the first time, has 
been especially heavy in Montreal and 
Toronto. 

In order to alleviate at least a part of 
this type of shortage the Government has, 
through War Assets Corporation, estab- 
lished three multiple tenancy projects. One 
of these now occupies a large portion of 
the Crown plant operated during the war 
by John Inglis Company in Toronto, while 
the other two are located in former Defence 
Industries Limited plants in Montreal—the 
“Montreal Works” and the Verdun plant. 
These three projects occupy more than 
1,200,000 square feet of floor space, the 
largest being the former Verdun plant 
of DIL. 

The present arrangement is a temporary 
one. In fact, negotiations for the disposal 
of the two Montreal units are currently 
under way. To simplify disposal of these 
projects as units War Assets has stipu- 
lated that all leases expire at the same 
time, namely April 30, 1951. 

The Toronto project is known now as 
the “Liberty Buildings”. This former small 
arms plant has been suitably subdivided 
and rented to 18 tenants, 3 of whom are 
manufacturing products not previously pro- 
duced in Canada. The list of items being 
manufactured is a lengthy one that includes 
oil burners, decorative glassware, electrical 
instruments, pens and pencils, and valves 
and fittings. More than 1,700 workers are 
employed by this group of establishments. 
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The “Crown Industrial Building”, which 
comprises about half of the former DIL 
“Montreal Works”, is now occupied by 30 
tenant manufacturers, a cafeteria, and a 
branch of a commercial bank. About 2,200 
people may be employed by the present 
occupants of this building and the activities 
of the tenants range from the manufacture 
of men’s clothing and women’s footwear to 
the production of electronic equipment. 
Four of the firms are turning out either 
newly developed products or those which 
had previously been imported into this 
country. 

The Verdun multiple tenancy unit, like 
the other two, is tenanted by firms which 
are manufacturing a wide variety of 
products. Included in the list are pharma- 
ceuticals, processed foods, women’s dresses, 
electric razors, and more than 30 others, 16 
of which are products new to the Canadian 
range of manufacture. Thirty-five separate 
establishments are located in the “Verdun 


ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE 


Industrial Building”, providing employment 
for about 2,500 men and women. 

Thus, in summary, the Government ha» 
furnished premises on a multiple tenancy 
basis for 84 firms which are expected to 
employ about 6,400 in the production of a 
great many types of manufactured articles. 


Dismantled Projects 


Projects being dismantled are buildings 
whose temporary construction, chemical 
contamination, or unfavourable location 
made them uneconomic for peacetime use. 
In cases of dismantled plants, the materials 
have been salvaged and already, to a large 
extent, sold for re-use. The small propor- 
tion of Crown plant buildings in this group 
indicates how large a segment of war plants 
have been found usable for peacetime pur- 
poses either by industry or by Government. 

An appendix to the report gives a 
complete list of Crown plants and their 
disposal. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Among the methods now being taken to foster improvement 
in industrial productivity in the United Kingdom are: 
establishment of a committee to conduct research; improve- 
ment of standards of management; joint labour management 
consultation; modernization of equipment; attention to the 
human factor; and encouragement of workers to greater 


effort. 


Various measures intended to help in 
improving industrial productivity in the 
United Kingdom, as part of the struggle 
for economic recovery, have been instituted 
by the British Government. 

A Committee on Industrial Productivity 
was established in December, 1947, with 
instructions to advise on “the form and 
scale of research effort in the natural and 
social sciences which will best assist an 
early increase in industrial productivity; 
and ...on the manner in which the results 
of such research can best be applied.” 

In view of the complexity of the problem, 
the Committee set up three panels to 
investigate and report on various aspects of 
productivity, including (a) Technology and 
Operational Research; (b) Import Substitu- 
tion; (c) the Human Factors affecting 


Industrial Productivity, and (d) Technical 
Information Services. 

The British Institute of Management was 
formally inaugurated in the spring. Its aim 
is to promote a national drive to raise the 
standards of management throughout the 
country. The primary task which it has 
set itself is the collection and appraisement 
of the vast amount of knowledge which 
exists about the practice, techniques, and 
theory in regard to all aspects of manage- 
ment. It will act as a clearing house for 
the interchange of information and through 
its journal and by all other means of 
publicity it will seek to stimulate wide- 
spread interest and systematic thinking 
about their work among managers. It will 
also formulate and present the requirements 
of management to universities, education 
authorities and institutions. 
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The National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology has recently undertaken to 
carry out three research projects sponsored 
by the Government on the problems of 
Joint Consultation in Industry, the Selec- 
tion and Training of Supervisors and the 
Unit of Work. Current methods of joint 
consultation, both formal and informal, and 
the degree of success obtained with different 
types of schemes are to be investigated. 
Job studies of the work of foremen and 
supervisors will be made; information will 
be collected about methods in use for their 
selection and training and experiments in 
improved methods will be developed and 
the value of such methods will be studied. 
The relation between the size of the unit 
of work—the time required to complete a 
unit task—and the rate of output, and the 
adjustment to work of the individual will 
be examined. 


British-U.S. Joint Council 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, announced on July 28 the 
setting up of a Joint Council, consisting of 
representatives of British-U.S. management 
and labour, the purpose of which would be 
to arrange for the exchange of experience 
and knowledge of methods of production. 
This proposal was made as a result of an 
American offer to place at the disposal of 
European industry the experience of US. 
industry on questions of production, as one 
aspect of the European Recovery Program. 
Sir Stafford stated that Britain was the 
first country to take advantage of this offer. 

In a recent public address, dealing with 
the need to obtain higher output per worker 
if Britain’s economy is to be balanced 
before Marshall aid ends, Sir Stafford Cripps 
said, “more economical use of labour by 
new methods and new machinery, less 
absenteeism and greater concentration on 
the job” would be required to achieve 
this goal. 

Attempting to foster good morale in 
industry, Sir Stafford sent a letter in 
August to 12,000 industrial firms, advocating 
the formation of factory committees to 
work out schemes to acquaint the workers 
with the general facts of the national 
economic situation, and the significance of 
the output of each individual and group in 
the factory. “Many men and women,” he 
said, “do not recognize the direct relation- 
ship between their work and the nation’s 
capacity to recover, and this spells a low 
industrial morale.” The lead in initiating 
such work must be taken by management, 
he asserted. “If the details of the scheme 
are placed in the hands of a committee, 
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-ensure its success. 


with a full representation of workpeople. 
experience has shown that there is a read- 
iness to co-operate and a willingness to sink 
smaller differences in the face of the 
national issues.” 


Attitude of 
Organized Labour 


Support of the Government’s program to 
increase production was voiced in a recent 
issue of Labour, the official journal of the 
Trades Union Congress. This article 
attempts to deal with the traditional fear 


of the worker that the attempt to increase 


productivity by such means as harder work, 
longer hours, or refraining from restrictive 
practices involves the risk of unemployment 
by “working oneself out of a job”. 

The article says, in part:— 

“One of the chief obstacles to an improve- 
ment in productivity is the attitude of 
suspicion and hostility of the workers con- 
cerned. In the early days of scientific 
managements the practical effects to the 
workers upon whom the experiments were 
tried were anything but healthy. 

“The Bedaux System, Time and Motion 
Studies, and many other ‘up to date’ 
efficiency systems were put into operation 
without consultation with the unions con- 
cerned, and resulted in a hostility which 
was frequently expressed in strikes. There 
is therefore the suspicion and distrust of 
more than one generation to overcome. 

“There is however a new factor in the 
situation, and that is the policy of full 
employment. Full employment will not 
prove effective unless the workers believe 
in it and are prepared to take risks to 
If, during a period of 
full employment, they are still looking back 
over their shoulders at the slump of 1931-38 
and are determined that they will agree to 
nothing that will modify the working rules, 
which their unions built up to safeguard 
their membership in times of slump, then 
clearly full employment will not become a 
permanent feature of our national economy. 

“At the present time the Government of 
this country is heavily engaged in legisla- 
tion introducing social reforms. Since 1945, 
we have had the shorter working week, 
more holidays with pay, increased old age 
pensions, the raising of the school-leaving 
age, and now the new National Health 
Service. 

“Tt cannot be too clearly brought before 
the members of affiliated organizations that 
the only means of carrying these ‘national 
overhead charges’ is by greater production. 
‘Giving’ with reservations will do more to 
undermine the policy of full employment 


and the new social services than any direct 
attack by reactionary employers and 
capitalists. 

“Tf, in the present economic emergency, 
our members are not prepared to take risks 
then the outlook is dark. 

“There are, however, hopeful signs . 

In addressing the annual convention of 
the Trades Union Congress early in 
September Sir Stafford Cripps urged the 
need for greater production. He said that 
industry was being modernized at as rapid 
a rate as the country could afford, but that 
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meanwhile much could be done to increase 
productivity without new capital outlay. 
According to a Canadian Press report, Sir 
Stafford was cheered loudly by the dele- 
gates, and was assured by President Florence 
Hancock that the TUC would be solidly 
behind the Government in its continued 
production efforts and its economic policy. 
However, some of the later speakers are 
reported to have warned that there could 
be no higher production without wage 
increases, and to have expressed the old 
fear that an intensified production drive 
might lead to mass unemployment later. 


PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVES 


IN UNITED STATES 
IN 1947 


Co-operatives are reported to have made good progress in 


the United States in 1947. 
unusual interest in the co-operative movement. 


Organized Labour displayed 
Co-opera- 


tive health plans were developing under a new: national 


organization. 


“The outstanding development in the 
co-operative movement during 1947 (in the 
United States) was undoubtedly the unusual 
and widespread interest displayed by organ- 
ized labour,’ according to a bulletin, 
Developments in the Consumers’ Co- 
operative Movement in 1947, published by 
the United States Department of Labour. 
It is pointed out that the interest shown 
by labour was awakened by pronounce- 
ments from the American Federation of 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, which favoured co-operatives 
as a means of helping to hold the economic 
gains made through collective bargaining. 
The results are reported to have been two- 
fold: (1) new co-operatives to provide food 
and in certain instances, medical care and 
housing, and (2) greater understanding and 
mutual respect between the local leaders 
of both the co-operative and _ labour 
movements. 


Operating Results 


Operating results of American consumers’ 
co-operatives during 1947 were reported to 
have been good, for the most part. 
“Petroleum associations had one of the best 
periods in their history, in spite of short- 
ages of supplies in some areas.” Among 
the service associations, student co-opera- 
tives continued to expand and _ several 


bought new buildings to house their 
members. According to early reports, credit 
unions and insurance associations made 
substantial gains. Housing and medical 
care both showed progress during the year. 

Although substantial earnings and in- 
creased sales were reported from a number 
of regional co-operative wholesales, the year 
1947, it is said, proved to be difficult for 
those handling groceries only or mainly, and 
a few suffered losses on the year’s opera- 
tions. Wholesales that had entered the 
petroleum refining field met with diffi- 
culties in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
crude oil and were unable to operate their 
refineries at full capacity. As a result, 
efforts were being made to acquire owner- 
ship or control of sources of supply. 


Local Associations 


In general, the experience of distributive 
associations in 1947, was reported to have 
been good. Nevertheless, a number of 
failures occurred among urban associations 
that handled groceries only. These failures, 
it was claimed, were due in most cases to 
losses on inventories acquired during the 


period of commodity shortages, higher 
operating costs, price uncertainties and 
unsuspected weakness in management. 
While a considerable portion of such 
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failures occurred among eastern associa- 
tions, there were some among consumers’ 
co-operatives of farmer membership in the 
middle western States. The situation had 
led to a renewal of consideration of closer 
integration between associations in metro- 
politan areas and also between regional 
associations and regional wholesales. 

However, in spite of economic uncer- 
tainties many co-operatives, it is stated, 
have opened new stores or new depart- 
ments, or added new services. In addition, 
some mergers had taken place and more 
were contemplated. Then too, some new 
associations were formed, including a 
number of veterans’ co-operatives. Several 
of the latter were designed to serve student 
ex-servicemen and consequently,. will prob- 
ably dissolve when the students have 
graduated. 


Organized Labour 
and Co-operatives 


It is asserted that’ “the widespread 
participation by organized labour, greater 
than at any time during the nearly 30 
years in which the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has been following the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement,” was 
a noteworthy feature of the new growth. 
While the long-term results of this interest 
were uncertain, in many cases, local unions 
and their members throughout most of the 
United States: were taking action. Gener- 
ally, the aim was the setting up of full- 
scale co-operative stores or super-markets, 
and the raising of funds sufficient to operate 
them. In some instances, however, medical 
care or housing were the objectives sought. 
In the meantime advancing living costs 
were leading “to case-lot sales in union 
halls and headquarters, or in depots opened 
for that purpose.” 


Though welcoming labour interest and 
activity in the co-operative movement, 
leaders in the latter were, for a number 

of reasons, showing some concern over the 
’ ease-lot sales idea: (1) such sales lent 
themselves only to staple groceries, such as 
canned goods, whereas it was perishable 
goods that were increasing most in price; 
(2) the grocery business was one of “narrow 
margins” and it was feared that union 
members expected greater savings than 
were possible; (3) unless sales were made 
at sufficiently high prices, not only to 
provide savings for the purchaser but also 
to build capital for a full-scale business, 
the results would be only temporary; 
(4) if sales were made at cost, or below, 
the regular current retail prices, local 
retailers would be antagonized. 
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As a result, co-operators were making 
efforts to see that distributions should take 
place through co-operative channels; that 
sales were made at, or near, current prices, 
with patronage refunds at stated inervals 
and the remainder of the earnings put into 
a reserve to finance future stores; and that 
educational work should go along with such 
distribution, so as to promote membership 
in permanent co-operatives. 


Housing Associations 


Many and varied housing projects were 
reported to be in various stages of progress. 
The size of the projects ranged from 30 to 
1,800 dwellings, with an average of about 
350. Some of the projects were well 
advanced, but others were only in the 
recruiting stages. With the removal of 
controls on building materials in June, 1947, 
others, besides veterans’ groups, were find- 
ing it possible to proceed with construction, 
the chief deterrent being high prices. A 
further brake on progress was the stoppage 
of sale of public housing to co-operatives 
on long-term mortgages. Thus it was 
necessary to arrange private financing, 
which usually meant delays in getting under 
way. Moreover, the Federal Housing 
administrators decreed during the year that 
“in the disposal of government-owned 
housing, preference would be given to 
veterans’ co-operatives in cases where it is 
not feasible to sub-divide a project for sale 
to individual buyers.” 

Co-operative apartment houses were 
reported to be in process of development 
in a few places notably in New York, where 
many projects were stated to be in various 
stages of progress. Several housing confer- 
ences were being held throughout the 
country with a view to ironing out diffi- 
culties, and generally facilitating co-oper- 
ative housing schemes in their respective 
areas. 


Medical and Hospital 
Associations 


At least 20 co-operative hospitals were 
reported to be in operation, as compared 
with nine at the end of 1946. Several 
others were projected and some of the 
older ones were enlarging their facilities. 
The membership in hospitals already func- 
tioning ranged from about 400 to 2,500 with 
an average of about 1,350. Including 
dependents, probably three or four times 
these members were eligible for treatment. 

It was estimated that organizing a 
co-operative hospital association required 
from one and one-half to two years. Such 
factors as the large amount of capital 
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required for buildings and equipment, as 
well as technical knowledge, and the crea- 
tion of a large membership base, all 
tended to cause delays. Then too, it was 
found in a few cases that local opposition 
from non-co-operative sources caused the 
abandonment of plans. 

The Co-operative Health Federation of 
America (to which separate reference is 
made below) held its first annual meeting 
in September, 1947. The meeting mapped 
out a program of technical aid to new 
groups on legal, architectural, financial, and 
personnel problems, and of health educa- 
tion through distribution of leaflets. A link 
between this branch of the co-operative 
movement and the Co-operative League 


Co-operative Health Projects 
in United States 


It is reported by the International 
Labour Office that “one of the newer forms 
of co-operative activity to emerge on a 
nationally co-ordinated basis in America is 
the movement for the provision of 
‘consumer-sponsored health plans.’” It is 
headed by the Co-operative Health Federa- 
tion of America, which was founded in 
August, 1946, by 24 co-operative health 
associations operating on a regional basis 
in the United States and Canada. 

The Federation is grounded upon three 
basic principles: “(1) the right of patients 
to organize voluntarily for the purpose of 
securing medical services; (2) consumer- 
organized, medical-care plans as an instru- 
ment for bringing the art and science of 
medicine more effectively to the people; 
(3) public responsibility for assuring that 
health and medical services are available for 
all people without economic or _ other 
barriers.” Its principal objects are stated to 
be “to carry on educational, legislative, 
advisory, public relations and_ research 
activities for the protection of the health 
of its members and the public.” 

The founder-organizations of the Federa- 
tion represented over 200,000 users of 
medical and hospital projects under “con- 
sumer” auspices. It was estimated at the 
outset that projects representing at least 
another 750,000 users of medical services 
were immediately eligible for membership. 
Several units have since joined the Federa- 
tion and a number of new units have been 
formed in various States. Further, farmer 
and consumer co-operative organizations, 
trade unions and other non-profit com- 
munity service bodies may become associate 
members of the Federation. These asso- 
clates have the right to nominate five 


had already been forged when the secretary 
of the latter accepted the position of 
executive director of the federation. 


Other Service Associations 


Scattered reports indicated, it was said, 
that with the lifting of credit limitations 
and the return of higher-priced consumer 
goods to the market, credit-union business 
had taken a sharp upward trend. The same 
was true of co-operative insurance organiza- 
tions. However, the insurance associations 
pointed to increased accident claims which 
were making necessary a consideration of 
increased rates for automobile insurance in 
some cases. 


members of the Board of the Federation, 
subject to the approval of the Board 
elected by the regular delegates to the 
Federation Congress. 

The Federation, it is stated, has set 
up committees for medical-care planning 
among labour groups, rural. groups, and 
farmers and other co-operative groups. 
These committees are for the purpose of 
analysing the situation among the various 
groups and of helping to organize them, as 
well as provide them with technical, pro- 
fessional and legal assistance. In addition, 
the Federation has undertaken a personal- 
health education program. 

The following principles are enumerated 
as being common to most of the co-opera- 
tive health projects: (1) complete health 
care to prevent illness; (2) complete sick 
care based on need of service at home, in 
the hospital, or at the medical centre; 
(3) group medical practice—a group of 
doctors with different specialties to supple- 
ment each other’s skills and consult freely; 
(4) adequate, centrally-located, easily acces- 
sible facilities with modern equipment for 
medical diagnosis and treatment; (5) pre- 
payment of costs, by means of an annual 
subscription, guaranteeing that health 
service will be available in case of need. 
(This annual subscription ranges from $30 
to $80 per family); (6) democratic, non- 
profit organization, and consumer control. 

In some of the States the co-operative 
health movement faces difficulties arising 
from inadequate and sometimes prohibitive 
legislation. Laws forbidding, or restricting 
the right to organize medical-care and pre- 
payment plans are operative in 22 States. 
Recently, however, the State of Wisconsin 
passed what is described as “the first 
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effective enabling Act for co-operative 
health plans in the United States.” This 
law provides for the organization of 
“co-operative associations without 
capital stock ... to establish and operate in 
the State ...a non-profit plan or plans for 
sickness care, including hospital care, for 
their members and their dependents, 
through contracts with physicians, medical 
societies, dentists, dental societies, hospitals 
and others.” The law also permits such 
associations to construct, maintain, and 
operate non-profit hospitals, and it prohibits 


discrimination by hospitals against any 
“nhysician and surgeon or dentist with 
respect to the use of such hospitals’ facilities 
by reason of participation in a sickness 
care plan of a co-operative.” However, 
any co-operative health plan is required to 
provide at least one physician or. dentist 
for each 2,000 persons covered, and a 
minimum of six hospital beds for every 
2,000 insured persons. Participation in any 
plan set up by a co-operative is to be 
open to any licensed practitioner who agrees 
to observe the terms of the plan. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


IN ALBERTA 


The total number of accidents reported 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta in 1947 was 25,864, as compared 
with 23,068 in 1946, an increase of 2,796. 
(This increase may in part be due to 
employment in Alberta in 1947 being 
higher than in the previous year.) There 
were 88 fatal cases reported in 1947, includ- 
ing one resulting from accident in a previous 
year. The total revenue for the year was 
$4,798,703.15. From this is deducted 
$236,270 for estimated or adjusted merit 
rebates, making a net total of $4,562,433.15. 
The total expenditure amounted to 
$4 206,189.50, leaving a provisional surplus 
of $356,243.65. The largest revenue item 
was that of assessments, amounting to 
$4,466,192.16, followed by interest of 
$319,666.72 and penalties totalling $12,844.27. 

Compensation payments amounted to 
$721,226.52; cost of medical services, 
$365,778.06 ; provision for disasters, 
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$211,120.90; provision for silicosis reserve, 
$126,365; provision for claims pending, 
$2,086,400; administration and_ general 
expenses, including mine rescue stations, 
$287,494.49. The capitalized cost of pension 
awards amounted to $407,804.53. 

Statistics for the year 1947 may be 
summarized as follows: number of 
employers within the scope of the Act as 
at December 31, 1947, 9,448; accidents 
reported during 1947, 25,864; accidents and 
claims not finally disposed of at Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, 3,150; claims disposed of by 
award of pension or payment of compensa- 
tion, 11,632; claims disposed of by payment 
only of account for medical aid, 8,603; 
accidents disposed of for which no applica- 
tion for compensation was received, 683; 
accidents disposed of on which no com- 
pensation was due, 3,348; claims disposed 
of by other means. 1,642; (accidents and 
claims not finally disposed of at Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, 3,106.) 


This section contains articles on industrial relations in the field coming under the jurisdiction 


of the federal Department of Labour. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
AND CONCILIATION 


August, 1948, was the last month in which the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, were operative. 
The new Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 


Act is now in effect. 


Introduction 


In the field of industrial relations coming 
under the jurisdiction of the federal 
Department of Labour, the month of 
August, 1948, was significant chiefly for the 
proclamation of the new Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
take effect on September 1. The Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) met and 
brought to a conclusion its affairs under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.G7 1003. 

In administering the wartime regulations, 
from its inception in March, 1944, the 
Board dealt with 700 applications for the 
certification of bargaining representatives, 
of which 388 were granted, 136 rejected, 
and 25 referred to provincial labour rela- 
tions boards. Eleven cases were left pending 
for disposition under the provisions of the 
new legislation. The members of the war- 
time board were then sworn in, without 


Applications for Certification 


change of personnel, as members of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board which is 
charged with the administration of the new 
Act. 

The most important industrial dispute 
which required the attention of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch during the month 
was one between the Trans-Canada Air 
Lines and its pilots represented by the 
Canadian Airline Pilots’ Association. The 
report of a Board of Conciliation which 
investigated the dispute was submitted to 
the Minister of Labour during August, and 
is published elsewhere in this section. Sub- 
sequently, the Company accepted the 
recommendations contained in the majority 
Report, but the union rejected them on 
behalf of the employees affected. Later a 
senior officer of the Department conferred 
with the parties in an effort to find a solu- 
tion of the dispute. At the time of writing 
no settlement had been reached. 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days during the 
month of August. During the month the 
Board received five applications, held four 
hearings, issued nine certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, ordered one rep- 
resentation vote, rejected one application 
and allowed the withdrawal of two 
applications. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


(1) The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and certain of its 
officers for the coal chute operators and 
coalmen employed by S. H. Rich, in 
connection with coal dock operations for 


the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

The Board found that the employees 
in question were employed exclusively 
upon or in connection with railway 
operations. 


(2) Canadian Communications Association, 
Local No. 6, and certain of its officers 
for employees in the Operating and 
Engineering Departments of The Pacific 
Cable Board, associated with Cable and 


Wireless Limited, and Halifax and 
Bermudas Cable Company, Limited. 
Clerical employees, supervisors and 


traffic representatives were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 


(3) International Association of Machinists 
and one of its officers for employees in 
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numerous classifications in the Main- 
tenance and Overhaul Department, 
Station Services Department and Stores 
Department of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
Limited. 

Approximately 1,900 employees of the 
company throughout Canada were con- 
tained in the bargaining unit. 

(4) The International Association of 
Machinists and one of its officers for 
the field maintenance and_ shop 
employees of Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines, Limited, engaged in the main- 
tenance of aircraft, aero engines and 
other such equipment. Employees 
exercising wholly supervisory duties 
including foremen, chief inspectors, 
chief mechanics and _ storekeepers, 
Engineering Department employees and 
employees performing wholly clerical or 
stenographic duties were excluded from 
the bargaining unit. 

(5) Canadian Seamen’s Union and certain 
of its officers for the unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed on tugs of the 
Canadian Tugboat Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


(6) National Harbours Board Employees’ 
Association of Prescott and certain of 
its officers for the prevailing rates 
employees paid on an hourly basis at 
the Prescott elevator of the National 
Harbours Board. Monthly-rated 
employees and certain supervisors were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 


(7) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers, 
Div. 123, and certain of its officers for 
women cleaners employed by the 
Toronto Terminals Railway Company 
at the Canadian National Express 
Building and Union Station, Toronto, 
Ont. 

(8) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers 
and certain of its officers for Bulldozer 
Operators & Helpers employed in the 
Engineering Department, Canadian 
National Railways, Western Region. 


(9) Flin Flon Base Metal Workers’ Federal 
Union, No. 172, and certain of its 
officers for the hourly-rated employees 
of R. M. Mclsaac, Flin Flon, Man., 
engaged on diamond drilling develop- 
ment and exploration work in connec- 
tion with the operations of the Hudson 
Bay Mining & Smelting Company, 
Limited. 
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Employees engaged in a confidential 
or supervisory capactly were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 


Representation Vote 
Ordered 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen & 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America) 
and Canadian Association of Automobile 
Workers and Kingsway Transports, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., July, 1948, p. 736 and 
Aug., 1948, p. 853). Following an investiga- 
tion of the application, the Board ordered a 
representation vote of the employees of 
Kingsway Transports Limited, Montreal. 

The names of the two applicant organiza- 
tions, Transport Drivers, Warehousemen & 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America) 
and Canadian Association of Automobile 
Workers, will appear on the ballot. 

The list of eligible voters will be 
composed of classifications of mechanics, 
mechanics’ helpers, servicemen, metal 
workers, welders, bodymen, washers, 
painters, electricians and labourer. 

Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer 
of the Dominion Department of Labour, 
Montreal, P.Q., has been appointed by the 
Board to conduct the vote. 


Application Rejected 


Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Victoria, B.C. (L.G., Aug., 1948, 
p. 853). Following an investigation of the 
application and a vote of the employees, 
the Board rejected the application for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected. 


Applications for Certification 
Withdrawn 


(1) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Imperial 
Oil Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 853). On the request of 
counsel for the union, the application 
was withdrawn. 


(2) Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & 
Station Employees and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
P.Q. (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 853). On the 
request of F. H. Hall, Vice-President 
of the union, the application was 
withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of August, 1948. 


(1) Flin Flon Base Metal Workers’ Federal 
Union, No. 172, on behalf of employees 
of R. M. Mclsaac, Flin Flon, Man., 
engaged on diamond drilling develop- 
ment and exploration work in connec- 
tion with the operations of the Hudson 
Bay Mining & Smelting Company, 
Limited. 

(2) Canadian Seamen’s Union on_ behalf 
of the unlicensed personnel on board 
the ss. Assiniboia, ss. Keewatin, and 
ss. Manitoba of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
These three vessels operate on the 
Upper Great Lakes. 


(3) Transport Drivers, Warehousemen & 
Helpers’ Union (Local 106, International 


Conciliation Proceedings 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen & Helpers of America) 
on behalf of chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ 
helpers employed by Maislin Bros. 
Transport, Montreal, P.Q. 

(4) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of autobus_ chauffeurs 
employed by Hull City Transport 
Limited, Hull, P.Q. 

(5) Canadian Marconi System Div. No. 89, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, on 
behalf of radio telegraph operators, 
technicians, telephone operators and 
delivery clerks employed at the Central 
Telegraph Office, Montreal, P.Q., and 
shift engineers employed at Drummond- 
ville Station, Que., and Yamachiche 
Station, Que., of the Canadian Marconi 
Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, which were revoked at the end of 
August on the coming into effect of The 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, provided conciliation machinery 
for the settlement of disputes where 
negotiations for an agreement following 
certification of bargaining representatives, or 
negotiations for the renewal of an existing 
agreement, had been unsuccessfully con- 
tinued for thirty days, following the days 
of notice prescribed by the Regulations. 
Disputes of this nature were referred to 
the Minister of Labour by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National). The 
Minister then appointed a Conciliation 
Officer to confer with the parties and 
endeavour to effect an agreement. If the 
Conciliation Officer was unable to bring 
about settlement of the matters in dispute 
and reported that in his view an agreement 
might be facilitated by the appointment of 
a Conciliation Board, a Board was then 
established by the Minister. The duty of 
such a Board was to endeavour to effect 
an agreement between the parties on the 
matters in dispute and to report its findings 
and recommendations to the. Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officer 


On August 27, 1948, F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion 
Department of Labour, Toronto, Ont., was 
appointed Conciliation Officer to deal with 
a dispute between the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada and its employees who are 
represented by the Commercial Employees’ 
Organization. 


Agreement Facilitated hy Conciliation Officer 


On August 6, 1948, the Minister of Labour 
received a report from F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer, indicating the settle- 
ment of matters in dispute between the 
Michigan Central Railroad and certain of 
its employees at Windsor and Niagara Falls, 
Ont., represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express & Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC) (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 854). ; 


Board Fully Constituted 


On August 13, 1948, the Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Ottawa Light, Heat & Power 
Company, Ltd., and its employees who are 
represented by Local B1440, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
TLC) was fully constituted with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge A. 
Cochrane, Brampton, Ont., as Chairman of 
the Board, in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation by the other two members of the 
Board, D. K. MacTavish, K.C., and M. W. 
Wright, both of Ottawa, who were appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and 
employees, respectively (L.G., Sept., 1948, 
p. 984). 


Board Report Received 


On August 6, 1948, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute 
between Trans-Canada Air Lines and the 
Canadian Airline Pilots’ Association (L.G., 
April, 1948, p. 313). The text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and 


Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 


On August 6, 1948, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation 
Board established to deal with matters in 
dispute between Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Associa- 
tion. The personnel of the Board was as 
follows: The Hon. Mr. Justice J. ‘E. 
Adamson, of the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal, Winnipeg, Chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation by the other two members 
of the Board, R. D. Guy, K.C., and John 
J. Kelly, K.C., both of Winnipeg, who had 
been appointed on the nomination of the 


employer and the employees, respectively. 


(L.G., April; 1948, p: 318). 


Report of Board 


The Hon. Humpurey MircHet, 
Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa. 


Sir: 

On the 10th February, 1948, you appointed 
a Conciliation Board to endeavour to effect 
an agreement between the parties. The 
disagreement is betwen Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, hereafter called “TCA” and their 


pilots represented by the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots’ Association, referred to as “CALPA”. 

By a collective agreement bearing date 
June 27, 1945, and made between TCA and 
the Air Pilots in the service of TCA as 
represented by CALPA, salary rates, hours 
of service and conditions of employment 
were established for air line pilots employed 
in the service of TCA. This agreement 
continued in full force and effect until the 
31st day of July, 1947. The parties then 
sought a revision thereof and negotiations 
for a new agreement were commenced. 

Both of the parties suggested numerous 
changes in the present agreement. It is 
gratifying to be able to say that all matters 
in dispute have been agreed upon except 
the question of wages. 

Pilots in TCA service are of two classes, 
Le., Captains and First Officers, and this 
term when used in this report includes both. 
Those affected by this dispute comprise 
personnel employed on TCA _ domestic 
service only, and were, as at 31st December, 
1947, as follows:— 


Captzinsso Ay Geeret oer ae 104 
PirsteOmcers. see eee nee ee 110 


Comparison of Company and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association wage proposals with 
original and current wage scales for captains employed in the domestic operations. 

















Original Current 
wage scale 


wage scale 

Length of Company | effective 

service on line July 1, | Mountain 
assignments 1938 terrain 





TWwIN-ENGINE EQUIPMENT 


LStOMMONthS ee seems $400 $420 
2nd and 3rd 6 months... 500 570 
4th and 5th.6 months. .. 600 670 
ABivereal bern wis noth, (Atte. 700 770 


Four-ENGINE EQUIPMENT 


PSENG THONG TS es dic hearse ah aa hill nel) ON ee ae 2 
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T.C.A. proposed 
wage scale 


CLA, L. PAs 
proposed wage scale 


Flat Mountain Flat | Mountain Flat 








terrain terrain terrain | terrain terrain 
$420 $450 $450 $546 $546 
520 600 550 726 676 
620 700 650 856 806 
720 800 750 986 936 
2 eae Company 550 | CALPA 770 
Pa does not does not 
are propose 650 | propose 877 
terrain terrain 
Lee differ- 750 differ- 985 
entials entials 
TARY Bhi on this 850 | on this 1,094 
equip- equip- 
ment ment 








TCA exhibit 10.1 shows the original wage 
scale, the current wage scale, TCA’s pro- 
posed wage scale and CALPA’s proposed 
wage scale for Captains. The following is 
that exhibit in part. 

To put it briefly, the Captains have 
received only two raises in pay since July, 
1938. First there was $20 per month in- 
crease all through, which was the incorpora- 
tion of the cost-of-living bonus as additional 
wages. Secondly, there was an increase of 
$50 per month to those Captains flying 
mountain terrain. TCA’s proposal is to 
increase Captains’ pay $30 per month. They 
also propose to pay Captains flying four- 
engine equipment an additional $100 per 
month. CALPA’s proposal is that Captains 
start at $546 per month and after two and 
one-half years be paid $986 per month for 
mountain terrain and $936 per month for 
flat terrain, instead of TCA’s proposal of 
$800 per month for mountain terrain and 
$750 per month for flat terrain. They also 
ask that Captains flying four-engine equip- 
ment be paid $1,094 per month instead 
of $850. 

TCA’s exhibit 10.2 shows the original 
wage scale, the current wage scale, their 
proposed wage scale and CALPA’s proposal 
for First Officers. It is in part: 


It will be seen from this exhibit that 
TCA do not propose to increase the wage 


of the First Officers. They do propose a 
new classification of “Reserve Captain” who 
will be paid $400 per month. This classifica- 
tion will be applied to a group of senior 
First Officers which will give them an 
additional $30 per month. 


TCA’s proposed increase will cost $92,000 
per annum. CALPA’s proposal, if carried 
out, would cost $500,000 per annum on 
domestic service only. 

TCA pilots are paid a flat rate monthly 
salary regardless of the number of hours 
flown, while at the same time, their flying 


hours are limited by agreement. ‘This is 
substantially different from the general 
practice in the transportation industry 


where operating personnel are paid only 
for the work actually performed. 


In addition to their pay, pilots have 
certain perquisites. 


1. Vacations —Pilots are granted 2 weeks’ 
vacation per annum with full pay. 


2. Sick Leave—Pilots are allowed 12 days 
sick leave with full pay for each year of 
service, and are allowed to accumulate 
indefinitely for additional sick pay benefits, 
one-half the unused portion of each year’s 
sick leave credit. For example, a pilot who 
had not lost any time due to sickness for 
five years could, in his sixth year, be off 
duty for 42 days without loss of pay. 


Comparison of Company and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association wage proposals with 
original and current wage scales for first officers in Gomestic operations 














Length of Company 
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Original 

wage scale Current WA KS O70 .E Cav Ti Rea 

effective | wage scale | proposed |. proposed 
July 1, 1948 wage scale | wage scale 
$200.00 $270.00 $270.00 $351.00 
250.00 320.00 320.00 416.00 
250.00 370.00 370.00 481.00 
300.00 370.00 370.00 481.00 
350.00 370.00 370.00 481.00 
None None 400.00 511.00 
270.00 401.00 
320.00 466.00 
370.00 531.00 
370.00 531.00 
370.00 531.00 
400.00 531.00 


3. Uniform Allowance—Effective Ist 
January, 1948, TCA gives a flat rate 
allowance of $40 per uniform. 


4. Transportation Privileges—For vaca- 
tion purposes all employees are granted 
free passage over TCA’s domestic lines for 
themselves and dependent members of their 
family. 

In addition to free air passage, by 
arrangement between TCA and the Cana- 
dian National Railways, TCA employees 
and their dependents are allowed one free 
passage a year over the railway’s lines. 


5. Medical Exam. Costs—-TCA bears the 
full cost of the initial and all subsequent 
periodic medical examinations. 


6. Expenses while on Duty—Pilots, when 
they are away from their home station, are 
provided with limousine service to and from 
the airport, accommodation at first-class 
hotels, and meal expenses. They are also 
provided with meal service while in flight. 

The current allowances for meals at other 
than home stations are $3.25 per day in 
Canada and $4 per day for pilots laying 
over at United States airports. 

The following table indicates the cost to 
TCA during the first ten months of 1947 of 
pilot cycle expenses. 


Hotel and ‘Taxi Service...) ./.. $ 37,962.00 
Meal Expenses at Layover 
EERE. UNH o ny WAM Nee MRS, PR 42,738 .00 


Cost of Meal Service in Flight. 32,034.00 
Total for 10 months..$ 112,734.00 


Average number of pilots per 


TOTTI ste tte oh Veeck Moat os 245 
Average cost per month per 
POP OU dl Wk aos, Suan gS 46 .00 


This represents an approximate total cost 
for the year of $135,000. 


7. Expense of Transfer—TCA allows each 
Captain the expense of one transfer to the 
base of his choice during his employment 
through the process of bidding and 
seniority, regardless of his marital status, 
the distance of the move or the amount 
of personal and household effects involved. 
Should TCA then transfer the Captain away 
from the base of his choice, he is again 
entitled to another transfer at TCA’s 
expense. 


8. Insurance Benefits—Pilots participate 
in a Group Life Insurance plan which 
includes all TCA. employees and is 
sponsored by TCA. 

TCA pays the total premium on the flight 
risk of this Group Life Insurance for pilots. 
This provides for a basic coverage of $5,000. 
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Under this Group Life plan a pilot may 
elect to apply for an additional $5,000 


Group Life Insurance (both ground and 


flight risk) at a monthly premium rate of 
$3.50. Thus under the terms of this Group 
Life Insurance plan a pilot may insure to 
the extent of $10,000 at a very low cost. 


9. Workmen’s Compensation Benefits — 
The normal Workmen’s Compensation 
allowance for death or injury while on duty 
applies to TCA pilots. Further, it has been 
TCA’s policy in cases of injury while on 
duty to supplement the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation allowance by an_ additional 
amount which brings the employee’s total 
allowance up to his normal salary. Only in 
cases where negligence on the part of the 
employee was responsible for the injury 
have exceptions been made to this policy. 
In effect, therefore, TCA pays not only the 
employee’s full salary for time lost because 
of injury but also the medical and hospital 
expenses incurred. 


10. Retirement Benefits—TCA provides a 
pension plan to all employees and con- 
tributes a sum each month, from the date 
of commencement of employment, equal 
to the employee’s contribution up to a 
maximum of 5 per cent of his salary. 

The present agreement limits the flying 
hours to 85 hours per month. Assuming 
that going to and coming from the airport 
and waiting at the airport adds 50 per cent 
to this, you have only a 44 hour day. And 
while on vacation credit is given for 14 days’ 
flying time. 

During the argument and in the compre- 
hensive briefs which were filed, not one 
word in criticism or complaint was made 
as to working conditions. It must be found 
as a fact that the TCA pilot enjoys 
working conditions, advantages and benefits, 
together with a degree of security difficult 
to equal anywhere in any occupation. 

To become a pilot an expensive invest- 
ment in a formal education is not necessary. 
TCA does not insist on a fixed standard of 
education as a requirement for acceptance 
as a pilot trainee. Stress is laid on the 
ability to perform the duties assigned and 
not on scholarship. An analysis of the 
educational qualifications of TCA’s pilots 
shows that :— 

Per cent 

1-27 have grade 7 or 8 standing. 

6:30 have grade 9 or 10 standing. 

73°30 have grade 11 or 12 standing. 

17-53 have some university education, and 
1:6 are universiy graduates. 
100 

This is a most moderate and inexpensive 
education and takes few if any of the adult 


years. No profession, and very few if any 
of the more highly paid positions in busi- 
ness or industry are attained with so little 
academic education and so early in life. It 
has been submitted that a pilot’s flying life 
ends earlier than employment in most other 
vocations. In considering this point it 
should be remembered that it may and 
usually does commence earlier. 

The minimum age for a person to hold 
a public transport certificate is 21 years. 
TCA exhibit 12.2 says in part:— 


“9. Licence Requirements. 


(a) It is necessary for all pilot applicants . 


to hold Canadian ‘Public Transport 
Certificate’, prior to employment. 

(b) Pilot applicants must also hold Cana- 
dian ‘Radio-Telephone Restricted Cer- 
tificate’, prior to employment. 

(c) TCA may waive the above require- 
ments and accept for training, pilots 
who have not actually obtained such 
licences. In such case, it is a con- 
dition of employment. that upon com- 
pletion of training, if licences have 
not been obtained, the individual will 
be placed on ‘Leave without Pay’ until 
such time as licences are obtained. 

3. Training and Probationary Period. 

(a) The First Officer training course con- 

sists of three general phases. 
i. Lectures and examinations in 
selected subjects. 
ii. Link training course. 
iii. Flight training course. 


It is necessary to attain the required 
standard before progressing to the next phase 
of training. If at any time during this 
period, the individual is considered to be 
unqualified for further training and progres- 
sion to the next phase, TCA reserves the 
right to dispense with his services. 

(b) Upon successful completion of the 
training course, First Officers are 
assigned to regular line duties, the 
date of first flight establishing 
seniority as a First Officer with 
TCA. It must be definitely under- 
stood that all First Officers are con- 
sidered to be future Captain material. 
They are given every assistance to 
develop and maintain the high 
standard demanded by TCA and their 
progress is closely monitored at all 
times. In the event. that the necessary 
qualifications for future Captaincy are 
not demonstrated after a reasonable 
period of line duties. TCA reserves 
the right to dispense with his services 
subject to terms of agreement between 
the Canadian Airline Pilots’ Associa- 
tion and ‘Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
August 1, 1946. First Officers are 
automatically on probation for the 
first twelve months of line duty, which 
period may be extended to eighteen 
months. 

4. Salary Rating. 

(a) The current salary schedule for First 
Officers is as follows:— Per 

month 

Training prior to line assignment .$170.00 

Line Assignment— 

MPLTAIASEX THOMCHSS 09 oe vie bs X bun one 270.00 
DeCONd MIX; MONTHS 2442s ences « 320.00 
Third six months and therefater. 370.00” 


a 


A young man who has attained grade 10, 
11 or 12, must, as a rule, have his pilot’s 
licence and “Radio-Telephone Restricted 
Certificate” to qualify for employment as a 
First Officer. These he can ordinarily secure 
by a few months course at an air school 
and are not difficult to obtain. TCA how- 
ever, does not rely greatly on the previous 
training of their pilots. Before assigning 
them to line duty they give them their own 
lectures and course of training to bring 
them to the high standard and efficiency 
required for their flying personnel. TCA’s 
estimate of the cost to qualify a man for 
his Captaincy is $6,865. This figure does 
not include the wage they pay him while 
this training is being given. Captain 
equipment conversion cost twin-engine to 
four-engine aircraft is estimated at $3,835. 

In addition Captains are permitted to 
make use of TCA aircraft one hour per 
month for instrument practice, and at six- 
month intervals, every Captain is given an 
“TFR” check of two hours by a TCA 
Check Pilot, which means another $900 per 
year in cost to TCA for each Captain. 

The fact is that TCA pays a large part 
of the cost of training and instruction 
which qualifies the First Officers and 
Captains to earn the very substantial wage 
they receive. In addition they pay their 
wages while they are _ receiving such 
training. 

To sum up, to be a pilot with TCA does 
not require large intellectual attainments or 
high educational standards. He must be 
healthy and have all his faculties. He must 
be a personable young man of character. 
He. must have emotional stability, good 
judgment, and above all he must be steady, 
reliable and dependable. 

Most people can learn to drive an 
automobile with little training. We all 
know, however, how different drivers are. 
Some are a constant menace; others are 
always careful and alert. Most young men 
of ordinary education, at small expense, can 
obtain a pilot’s licence. Why then these 
high wages? The only justification for the 
wages paid pilots today is to give TCA 
wide selectivity in obtaining men of the 
requisite calibre. It is these qualities in 
its pilots which have given TCA the envi- 
able reputation and record which it enjoys. 
How far beyond the substantial wages now 
paid TCA should go to obtain these quali- 
ties in their flying personnel is and should 
be purely a matter of policy for them. 

The reason for high pilot wages lies 
partly in the history of the organization of 
TCA in 1938. When TCA was established, 


its management considered it of the utmost 
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importance that the best and most experi- 
enced pilots in Canada be obtained. These 
pilots made possible the establishment of 
an efficient service at once and further 
provided material for the filling of super- 
visory posts. A large proportion of the 
pilots whom TCA originally employed were 
then already receiving substantial salaries as 
pilots in full charge of aircraft and, in order 
to get these men, it was considered 
necessary to establish a level of wages for 
Captains which would provide a long-range 
inducement and particularly a First Officer 
scale sufficiently high to enable experienced 
pilots to come to TCA without taking any 
considerable temporary salary reduction. 

The pilots who joined TCA in the early 
stages of its development were, in the main, 
experienced men who had _ helped to 
pioneer aviation in this country in bush 
flying over vast expanses of land and water 
without the benefit of the improved aiur- 
port, navigation and communication facili- 
ties available in the present TCA service. 
The high wage levels which TCA decided 
on were given to attract these pilots to its 
service. 

One reason urged for high wages for 
flying personnel is that flying hfe expectancy 
is shorter than in business and industry. 
To what age pilots generally may be able 
to carry on as such is a moot question. 
The business of flying on its present scale 
is of such recent growth that statistics do 
not tell the whole story. TCA’s exhibit 
23.1 shows the age distribution of pilots in 
U.S.A. owned aeroplanes. That exhibit is, 
in part, as follows:— 


All Airline Pilots 
Number Per Cent 


Age Groups 








TA ANC UAC soe hoe vee 269 aes 
ISO eataah cee oe Wi genes te ate Bae oy Me 2,869 39°6 
AULT, SUGARS DS bey aval Bela Sree oe 2,169 30:0 
SOLO DAR le ae eon oleae 1,232 17-0 
AQSA DAS tN ite Rie Bee 464 6:4 
LAS Nig Pa) ie eee ear 139 1:9 
SOMATA ROVeT wi ioe Sie ie 95 1:4 

EP Gta Legal coke ye dae sr eiees (236 100-0 


Considering the recent growth of the 
flying industry it is to be expected that the 
percentages of those in their 40’s and 50’s 
will greatly increase in the years to come. 

The average of TCA’s Captains is 29-8 
years and the average age of First Officers 
is 26-8 years. These low averages are due 
to the fact that TCA is young and that 
commercial flying in this country is a 
comparatively recent development. 

Dr. Ross A. McFarland, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Research at the 
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Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, who is the recog- 
nized authority in the United States in this 
field, gave the only evidence taken on the 
flying expectancy of pilots before the 
President’s Emergency Board on United 
States Airline Pilots salaries in 1946. 

In the course of his testimony Dr. 
McFarland confirmed his views quoted from 
an article previously written by him as 
follows :— 


No better practical illustration can be 
found where it is considered important to 
preserve the knowledge and experience of 
older employees than in the case of pilots 
in civil aviation. After an airline pilot 
has flown many thousands of hours, he 
possesses training and judgment in the air 
which cannot. be purchased, at any price. 
Any airline would give large sums to 
prolong the useful lives of the older pilots. 
One of the largest operating companies has 
over 100 pilots who are over 45 years of 
age. Most of these men are in excellent 
health and are doing their best work at 
45 to 50 years of age. It is recognized 
that they are a highly selected group and 
that if they live wisely with regard to 
diet and exercise, and the excessive use of 
aleohol and tobacco, they may be able to 
fly until they are 50 to 55 years of age. 
When they reach this age, questions relat- 
ing to their being grounded will naturally 
arise. Can these older pilots react with 
sufficient speed and adequate visual actuity 
and depth perception for safely landing 
the plane, especially at the end of long 
flights, at high altitudes where fatigue and 
oxygen want become important factors. 
Consideration is now being given to 
retaining the experience and judgment of 
these older pilots in operating large air- 
craft by having them serve in a capacity 
similar to that of a sea captain. They 
co-ordinate and direct the flight but do not 
actually handle the controls during take- 
offs and landings where the younger man 
might excel because of quicker reaction 
time and more accurate vision. 


General Malcolm C. Grow, the Air 
Surgeon, United States Army Air Corps, in 
his book entitled, “A Medical Hand Book 
for Flyers”, issued in 1941, states in part as 
follows:—(page 164) 


With respect to trained flyers, age is not 
such an important factor as it was once 
thought it would be. Experience has 
shown that in routine flying, the older a 
pilot gets, the safer he becomes, up to 
about the age of 38 and that he then 
maintains ‘that degree of safety as long as 
he maintains the required degree of fitness. 
At the present time, it appears that this 
fitness can be maintained up to about age 
60 among the majority of those who make 
an intelligent effort to live in the most 
healthful manner. 


From all the data available and from 
informed opinion it would seem reasonably 
certain that pilots generally will be able to 
carry on as such until they are from 50 to 
55 years of age. It will probably be found 


that the judgment and experience of the 
older pilot will make up for some, if not 
all, of the resiliency of youth which he may 
have lost. It can be stated with certainty 
that the present flying life expectancy of 
a pilot is much longer than was_ that 
expectancy when TCA pilots’ wages were 
first fixed in 1938. That element, therefore, 
as justifying high salaries is substantially 
reduced. 

It has been referred to already, but may 
be repeated here, that while life as a pilot 
ends somewhat earlier than in many other 
occupations there are not many other occu- 
pations in which the pay at 21 or 22 is as 
large as the pay of a First Officer, or in 
which the pay at 24 or 25 is as large as a 
Captain’s pay. If flying life is shorter at 
one end it is longer at the other. The 
fact is that a young man who adopts flying 
as a career at 21 or 22 years of age, and is 
fortunate enough to be taken in by TCA, 
has an opportunity of retiring with a com- 
petence at 50 to 55 years of age comparable 
to that of men in most occupations retiring 
at 65 to 70 years of age. 

As pointed out in argument, many who 
cease to be pilots are given other positions 
with TCA. This appears to have been the 
policy of TCA and it is proper to remark 
upon its wisdom as being certain to con- 
tribute not only to the good will existing 
between TCA and its personnel, but to their 
mutual benefit. This compensates to some 
extent those, who for one reason or another, 
may have to retire as pilots earlier than 
expected. 

Another and probably the chief reason 
for high pilot wages was the hazard of 
flying even 10 years ago. When commercial 
airlines were first established they were 
ill-equipped by today’s standards. Hazard 
was an ever present and major considera- 
tion. In fact many Insurance Companies 
refused life insurance to pilots, and those 
who did offer policies charged very high 
premium rates. 

Because of this situation commercial air- 
lines had to compensate for this Risk or 
Hazard by offering high wages. 

Today, commercial airlines are equipped 
with the most modern aircraft, navigation, 
communication and airport facilities. 

The hazard involved in flying a modern 
aircraft on a modern airline is no greater 
than the hazard in occupations representa- 
tive of many major industries in Canada 
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and should have little weight in the con- 
sideration of pilots’ wages. 

The changing situation with respect to 
hazard is well summed up in an article 
entitled “Collective Bargaining by Airline 
Pilots” by Herbert Northrup, in Volume 
LXI of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Harvard University Press, page 572. It 
states In part:— | 


The ALPA has laid great stress in wage 
negotiations on the argument that piloting 
is a hazardous occupation, and Decision 83 
was adoptd to a large extent on that basis. 
In 1932 the rate of fatalities per thousand 
among pilots and co-pilots was 35. That 
rate has steadily decreased, and in 1945 was 
only 2-6 fatalities per thousand. The lower 
fatality rate is reflected in pilots’ insurance 
rates which in 1931 were $50 extra 
premium per thousand, whereas the extra 
premium in 1945 and 1946 was only $3 and 
$2.50 per thousand, respectively. 

The hazards of pilots compare favour- 
ably with other similar employments; for 
example, the fatality rates for 1945 for 
railroad passenger engineers was 3°2 per 
thousand; for yard brakemen and helpers 
3°4 per thousand. Similarly, extra pre- 
miums for insurance in these railroad 
occupations and in numerous other occupa- 
tions and industries exceed those which 
pilots are now forced to pay. 


As a direct result of the present situation 
as outlined in the above articles, group 
insurance rates in Canada for commercial 
airline pilots have decreased from $50 per 
$1,000 in 1931 to $3 per $1,000 in 1948. In 
TCA Group Insurance Rates for Flight Risk 
dropped from $17.50 per $1,000 in 1938 to 
$3 per $1,000 in 1948. Since Insurance 
Companies carefully consider their rate 
structure, this rapid drop in premium rates 
is significant. 

TCA exhibit 21.1 indicates the additional 
premiums required per $1,000 on ordinary 
life insurance for individuals engaged in the 
occupations listed. This exhibit 21.1 pro- 
vides the comparative table. of rates 
presently in effect by the Great-West Life 
Assurance Company, Winnipeg. 

The amount:of the extra premium indi- 
cates the extent of the Risk attached to the 
occupation in the opinion of the Assurance 
Company. 
~ As the exhibit shows there are, in Canada, 
occupations in almost every field of 
endeavour which are considered more 
hazardous than piloting a commercial air- 
craft. For example, the exhibit shows the 
following additional premium rate in these 
various occupations :— 
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ADDITIONAL INSURANCE PREMIUMS APPLIED TO PERSONAL INSURANCE 
OVER AND ABOVE NORMAL PREMIUMS PER $1,000 


Job Classification 
Building and Construction 
Drillers 
Blasters 
Labourers 
Shorers 


(explosives) 


Structural iron and bridge painters..... 
Erectors, riggers, riveterS............5+: 


Coal Dock Employees 


Coal heavers, “trimimerss. sa. eta e 


Dock Employees 
Longshoremen, Stevedores 


Electric Industry 


linemen, eCables Splicers sc. reee ee ee 


Tree Trimmers 


Fishermen 


Sealing in season Officers and Men....... 


Hat Manufacturers 


MarsandWooldelvus cece meteor elon uieio se 


Marine Industry 


Oilers: sand VWeatern tenders: <246 5204 cos ess 
HiTemenvandastokersisne amie eat neeeee ee 
Seamen, Sailors, Deckhands........32.... 


Wheelsmen, Boatswains, ete. 


Captains, Masters Mates, etc. ........... 


Metal Industries 


auclolastere: aa. Wik mace cempeaee nea ere ode 
Granemen,. HOWEMels. 2 eee neice ec lens 
INLOURCETe thea erie rete cee ek eon omer Sega ote 
Casting Cleaners and Clippers........... 
Cottrell treaters, arsenic recovery........ 
Grane sllookersi) ia even ce eee ee ae ee 
Mining 
Underground coal (anthracite) .......... 
(laenated isk ye ene ets. & 
Underground metal mines foremen ...... 
workmen ...... 
Surface, coals and, metals. vi s.cnee. ss es 
Police Service—Canada 
CONStAMes Roecuan ame birt eto ite me rie tensor 
Railroads 
Engineers, Firemen, Motormen........... 
Conductors mixed and freight trains.... 


Brakemen (except passenger trains)..... 


Track Walkers 
Sectionmen 
Switchmen 
Others—mostly 


Textile Industry 


Openers, pickers, carders, combers....... 
Truckers, sweepers, workmen............ 


It is clear that the question of hazard is 
not what it was when wages were fixed in 
1938. It is a fact that the hazard and risk 
in flying today is not greater than in many 
industries in which the wages paid are very 
much below what pilots receive. 

It is the TCA’s submission that the major 
consideration in determining the appropriate 
salaries of pilots is the comparative analysis 
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of wage levels in Canada. Surely that is 
correct. 

The position of a Commercial Airline 
Pilot is comparable with other Canadian 
occupations. There are factors common to 
all positions upon which industry evaluates 
a job. 

The specifications of the job, the specifica- 
tions of the individual required to fill that 


job, and the ease with which qualified 
applicants may be secured are prime factors 
in evaluating any position. 

Dale Yoder; Ph.D., in his volume entitled 
“Personnel Management and _ Industrial 
Relations”, which is a recognized Text at 
Queen’s University, Chapter 5, page 124, 
outlined a “yardstick” for purposes of job 


evaluation. He “weighs” these factors in 
order of importance as follows:— 
Per cent 
(1) Responsibility for policy........ 20 
(2) Responsibility for property..... 16 
(3) Personal contacts ............ esa 3} 
(4) Experimental requirements .... 14 
(5) Educational requirements ...... 12 
(G) Initiative required a2. ves tone 12 
(7) Complexity Orrdutics 4.2. ss coe 10 
100 


The above “yardstick” can be used as a 
guide when comparing salaries of TCA 
pilots and other occupations in Canada. 
The most recent statistical information 
available shows the favourable position of 
TCA pilots in comparison with other 
Canadian occupations. 

In 1938 and in 1941 First Officers at the 
end of 23 years’ service with TCA received 
salaries which, according to the 1941 census, 
placed them in the top 3-6 per cent of the 
population of Canada in so far as income is 
concerned. 

The latest analysis of income distribution 
for the whole of Canada was based on the 
1941 census and was published in 1942. 
Included as an Appendix in the “National 
Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1938- 
1945”, published by the Central Research 
& Development staff of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is a study entitled, 
“Estimated Distribution of Income Recip- 
ients and Aggregated Income by Income 
Classes for Canada”. The author is Mr. 
Lawrence Read, who had the co-operation 
of the School of Graduate Studies and of 
the Department of Political Economy of 
the University of Toronto for part of the 
work. He also had the assistance and 
advice of Mr. M. F. Sprott, Chief 
Statistician, Taxation Division, Department 
of National Revenue. 

TCA exhibit 18.1 is taken from this 
study which enjoys official acknowledgment 
by virtue of being printed in the above 
mentioned National accounts. It shows the 
distribution of individuals according to the 
sizes of their incomes in the year 1941, 
regardless of whether paid as salaries and 


wages or earned otherwise or received as 
¢ 
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so-called unearned income. Exhibit 18.1 is 


as follows:— 


Estimated Distribution of Income Recipients 
by Income Classes 


Canada, 1942 
(Excluding Agriculture and the Armed 
Services) 

Income Class Per 

$ No. cent 
Under 2,000 2,866,900 82-6 
2,000-2,500 301,670 8:7 
2,500-3,000 119,390 34 
3,000-5,000 120,290 3:5 
5,000-10,000 46,150 1:3 
10,000-25,000 14,305 0-4 
Over 25,000 2,750 0-1 
Over 2,000 605,555 17-4 
Over 2,500 302,885 8:7 
Over 3,000 183,495 BS 
Over 5,000 63,205 1-8 
Over 10,000 L055 0:5 
Over 25,000 2,750 0-1 





Figures taken from Appendix appearing in 
“National Accounts, Income and Expendi- 
ture, 1938-45” published by authority of the 
Hon. James A. MacKinnon, M.P., Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Central Research and 
Development Staff, being a study prepared 
for the Department of Finance by Mr. 
Lawrence M. Read, with the assistance and 


advice of Mr. M. F. Sprott, Chief Statistician, 


Taxation, Department of National Revenue. 


It will be seen that only a very small 
percentage of all individuals in Canada, 
whether paid a fixed renumeration or 
operating on their own account, earn as 
much as First Officers at $4,200 per year. 
The groupings chosen by the author do not 
permit of exact comparisons as he combines 
all those from $3,000 to $5,000. However, 
it is noteworthy that only 5:3 per cent 
received over $3,000 in that year, while 
only 1:8 per cent received over $5,000. The 
midpoint between these, where recipients of 
$4,000 or more might be expected to be 
found, is 3°6 per cent. TCA First Officers 
in 1941, at the end of 24 years’ service, were 
in the upper 3:6 per cent of the population. 
TCA Captains within the first year of ser- 
vice were in the upper 1°8 per cent of the 
population. 

TCA exhibits 18.3 and 18.4 verified by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics show 
that a First Officer after one year’s service, 
receives a salary which is in excess of the 
average salary in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan in professions such as Dentists, 
Engineers, Lawyers, Physicians and 
Surgeons, Professors and College Principals, 
where a University Degree is not only 
required but essential. The initial financial 
investment of a professional man or woman 
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in an education and the small number who 
make the grade is a factor which cannot 
be ignored in any job comparison. In the 
case of a TCA pilot such an investment is 
not necessary. 

In 1948 a First Officer, at the end of one 
year’s service with TCA, earns more than 
the maximum salary listed in 456 out of 
the total of 496 occupations listed in 
Schedule “A” of the Manitoba Civil Service. 

Schedule “A” of the Manitoba Civil 
Service Commission lists 496 occupational 
classifications. Of these only 40 have 
maximum salaries which exceed the salary 
received by a First Officer at the end of 
his first year with the Company ($4,440). 

TCA exhibit 18.5 lists these forty occu- 
pations and also indicates the maximum 
salary which may be attained in each 
category. 

They are all responsible positions demand- 
ing a high standard of formal education, 
long experience, and the ‘ability to make 
decisions of policy. 

According to the standard suggested by 
Dale Yoder, Ph.D., referred to above, all 
these positions would receive a high rating. 
By the same standard a First Officer at 
the end of one year’s service would not 
receive a comparable rating. In spite of 
this, a First Officer after one year’s service 
reecives a salary which is almost as high as 
that received by the men and women hold- 
ing these Manitoba Civil Service positions. 

In 1948 a First Officer at the end of one 
year’s service with TCA receives a salary 
which exceeds all non-supervisory salaries in 
TCA and also compares favourably with the 
salaries paid in all junior supervisory posi- 
tions in TCA. 

First Officers are essentially an apprentice 
group and they carry out their assigned 
duties under the direet supervision of a 
superior officer. In other words they are 
under specific instructions and the full 
responsibility for the proper performance of 
duties assigned rests with the Captain. 

In 1948 a TCA Captain on the Domestic 
Service (flat terrain) at the end of one 
year receives a salary which is in excess of 
the salary paid to Captains of the Canadian 
National Steamship “Lady” Boats in the 
West Indies service after they have served 
at least six years as Captains. 

In 1948 Captains in the TCA Domestic 
Service (flat terrain) in their first year earn 
more than Assistant Deputy Ministers and 
Judges of the Juvenile Courts in Manitoba. 

In 1948 a Captain on the Domestic 
Service (flat terrain) at the top of his scale 
receives a salary which compares favour- 
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ably with the salaries paid to the Cabinet 
Ministers in each of the Canadian Pro- 
vincial Governments. 


Salaries of Cabinet Ministers 
Canadian Provincial Governments 


pal 61s) (iI: pa aA anc SEN LY stip $6,000 
Britishe Columbia s ) nies Gea: 7,500 
NMEAMITODA LA. wate ee eee 5,280 
New Brunswick: nwsdeeeese eee 3,500 
INOVAHOCOULAN | ataxic n eae. oe 8,000 
ONGALIO ie Maoh er ere tite ie aes 8,000 
CHUGH EGR ee tanta sa oe Meat oles 6,000 
DASKatche wali. cu cam eee 5,000 


(Above figures are exclusive of sessional 
indemnity of $2,000.) 

(Canadian Almanac for 1948.) 

In 1948 a Trans-Atlantic Captain in 
TCA receives a salary which exceeds the 
salary paid to the Premier of most of the 
Canadian Provinces. 


Salaries of Premiers 
Canadian Provincial Governments 


(Alberts ssctedunes aint. et oe a 5 $ 8,500 
British Columbia... a. SA 9,000 
IVE Sai TO As tee eden tae dae ek 7,200 
New’ Brunswick). #204. 5..'..% 5,900 
INGO SOCOM Me Sa uae eae 9,000 
ONCatlOn ass anh dig wee ae 11,995 
LNW e] 67270 ane ats Aan UR asic ah tes 10,000 
Saskatchewan os wsiee sulle 6,500 


(Above figures are exclusive of sessional 
indemnity of $2,000.) 
(Canadian Almanac for 1948.) 


On January 26, 1948, TCA had 3,191 
unsolicited applications for the position of 
pilot on file and for each First Officer 
position in the establishment, TCA have 
twelve fully qualified unsolicited applicants 
immediately available. The reason for this 
situation is apparent after examining rates 
of pay of the pilots and of other occupa- 
tions in Canada. 

It is established then that TCA pilots 
with ordinary educations at an early age 
attain respected and honoured positions in 
which the pay is in the top bracket, being 
the top of 1-8 per cent for Captains and 
the top of 3-6 per cent for First Officers 
of all salaried and wage recipients. Their 
hours are comparatively short; their work- 
ing conditions are excellent and their future 
is reasonably secure. 


Why then are TCA pilots asking for 
higher wages? Why are they asking that 
the present great advantage they now enjoy 
over more than 96 per cent of wage and 
salary earners be increased? 








The CALPA argument for increase is 
summed up in their brief at p. 18, where 
they say :— 


There have been progressive salary or 
wage increases in practically every branch 
of business and industry since the repeal 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order and 
Wartime Salaries Order. These have been 
the natural consequences of post-war 
economic conditions. Manpower has been 
in demand. We are in the midst. of a 
period of prosperity. The purchasing 
power of the public has been great; the 
cost of living has soared, business has 
expanded; profits are large. The Associa- 
tion recognized that on a comparable basis 
the salaries paid by TCA to its Captains 
have not been niggardly, but they were 
set at a time when the purchasing power 
of the dollar was considerably higher than 
it is today. They were set on a com- 
parative basis with salaries paid to pilots 
in the United States, having regard to the 
earnings of the American Airline pilots 
on a formula basis. They placed the limit 
upon the pilot’s ability to earn, whereas 
the American pilot had opportunities to 
increase his income under the system there 
prevailing. They were not based upon 
maximum earning capacity of the American 
pilot, but an arbitrarily established figure 
which purported to be comparable to an 
average senior Captain’s earnings. All the 
factors which have contributed to in- 
creased salaries and wages in other fields 
have equal application to the TCA pilots. 


And in their reply brief to TCA’s brief 
CALPA says:— 
The requests put forward by the Asso- 
ciation at the present time are made for 
the purpose of maintaining the relative 


economic equality of TCA’s flight personnel 
with other salaried employees in Canada. 


These claims to higher wages may be 
summarized under four heads:— 


(1) Increased cost of living. 
(2) “Profits are large”. 


(3) Integration of Canadian pilot salaries 
with those in US.A. 

(4) Maintenance of relative economic 
equality ‘of TCA’s flight personnel 
with other salaried employees in 
Canada. 


The first point raised is the question of 
the increased cost of living. It is a fact 
that while the cost of living, according to 
official indices, has risen approximately 50 
per cent, and while wages and salaries 
generally have been increased substantially, 
the pay of pilots has not. been increased 
proportionally. 

In general, Canadian Industry has not 
recognized the Cost of Living as a basis for 
increasing wages or granting bonuses in 
respect of employees receiving wages over 
approximately $3,000 per year. For 


example, the Canadian Railways did not ~ 


recognize the cost of living as justifying 


bonuses for those employees receiving $4,080 
or more per annum ($340 per month) and 
the Civil Service Commission of Canada 
did not recognize the cost of living bonus 
as applying to employees receiving over 
$3,000 per year. 

The interpretation of Wartime Wage 
Control Orders establishes that increases in 
wages to meet the cost of living are 
necessary only in the case of those in the 
lesser wage brackets. 

We are in agreement with Mr. H. A. 
Beckwith, of Victoria, B.C. (Chairman of 
a Conciliation Board) filed with the Min- 
ister of Labour, October 11, 1947, in an 
inquiry into the dispute between Canadian 
National Steamship (Pacific), Canadian 
National Railways (British Columbia Coast, 
and Lakes Barge and Ferry Services), 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Coast, Steamship Services, Union 
Steamship, Ltd., and Frank Waterhouse 
Company, Limited and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild (TLC), page 1631, November, 
1947 Lasour GazerTe), when he states in 
part :— 

I am quite in sympathy with the argu- 
ment based on the increased cost of living, 
but at the same time my sympathy has 
always been in such situations, with those 
in the lower brackets who suffer a real 
hardship when the cost. of living rises. 
When the situation of these is fully con- 
sidered I cannot be convinced that they 
are justified in classing themselves as in 
the lower brackets to that. extent. It is 
worthy of comment that when the cost of 
living bonus was introduced as a wartime 
measure, it only applied to those whose 
income was less than $2,500. 


If TCA pilots are suffering because of 
the rise in the cost of living, consider the 
sad plight of the 96 per cent of wage and 
salary recipients in Canada who are recelv- 
ing much less than they are. It should be 
remembered, too, that if the pay of pilots 
is increased it is at the expense of that 
other 96 per cent. 

We agree with what was said on this 
subject by Mr. Justice Cameron and Mr. 
M. M. Porter, members of a Board of 
Conciliation between the Canadian Rail- 
ways and The Railway Employees in their 
report dated 21st day of April, 1948. They 
said :— 

Moreover, we hesitate to. subscribe to the 
theory that 8 per cent of the employed 
workers in Canada (referring to Railway 
Workers) who have already achieved an 
average wage scale of at least 92-7 cents 
per hour, and who are generally recognized 
as among the highest paid group in Canada, 
should entirely escape from the burden of 
rises in the cost of living. It is common 
knowledge that the great majority of the 
citizens of Canada enjoy no such complete 
protection. The vast majority of them 
have wages very substantially below the 
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average in railway employment, and all of 
them (as well as the railway employees 
themselves) are bound to have that burden 
increased by any addition to the railway 
wage rates, either by taxation or by paying 
higher costs for goods which have been 
subjected to higher freight rates in 
transportation. 


If that argument is proper as applied to 
Railway workers it applies with much more 
reason and force to the more highly paid 
flying personnel of TCA. 

The second point raised by CALPA in 
their brief is that “Profits are large”. This 
is an astonishing argument. Some com- 
panies and some individuals may have made 
large profits but CALPA must know that 
TCA, upon whom these pilots and First 
Officers are dependent for their pay, had a 
deficit on domestic flying in 1947 of 
$1,761,042, and in 1946 of $1,269,642. In 1947 
they had a surplus on Atlantic flying of 
$136,303 which reduced their enormous loss 
on domestic flying in 1947 by that amount. 
This argument shows how quick CALPA 
would be—if TCA were making a profit— 
to seize upon that as a reason for raising 
their wages. Should the argument not 
apply the other way? When there is a 
large loss should CALPA not say that the 
airmen should take reductions in pay? TCA 
however says, No. Whether we are making 
a profit or a loss we wish to pay our pilots 
a fair, proper, and adequate wage. In fact 
TCA filed their balance sheet giving these 
figures only at the request of a member of 
the Board after this argument was advanced. 

The third argument for increased wages 
in the CALPA brief is that the wages were 
originally fixed on a comparative basis with 
pilot wages in the United States of America 
and should, therefore, continue to follow 
them. The fact is that TCA did not adopt 
the U.S.A. system. In the US.A. a pilot 
receives base pay varying from $1,600 to 
$3,000 per annum and in addition he 
receives hourly flying pay which varies 
(1) with the speed and weight of the air- 
craft; (2) with the terrain; (3) whether day 
or night flying. When TCA first employed 
pilots, the wages paid, no doubt, approxi- 
mated what pilots in the U'S.A. earned. At 
that time Canadian economy and_ the 
economy of the U.S.A. were close together. 
Today they are far apart. 

The decisions of the National War Labour 
Board and Canadian Conciliation Boards 
have recognized that there are fundamental 
differences in the Canadian and American 
economies, and have unanimously held that 
any comparison of wages should be con- 
fined to wages in Canada. 
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The most recent conciliation in which this 
point was used was the Canadian Railroads 
and Canadian Railway Employees concilia- 
tion. Mr. Justice Cameron, Mr. M. M. 
Porter and Mr. M. W. Wright, constituted 
the Board. While the Board were not 
agreed in their final recommendations, they 
were unanimous in rejecting this ground 
which had been urged by the employees. 
Mr. Justice Cameron and Mr. Porter, in 
the majority report, make the following 
statement :— 

For many years the request for parity 
with United States wage rates has come 
before Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation and before the National War 
Labour Board. So far as we are aware, 
it has always been rejected. This Board 
is also of the opinion that there is no 


ground for adopting it on the present 
application. 


Mr. Wright, in a minority reports, says 
in part :— 

. . nevertheless there are some strong and 
conclusive arguments which militate against 
the adoption of the Brotherhood’s conten- 
tion. The variations in the Canadian and 
American economies in the last seven or 
eight years render equality in rates of 
pay uneconomic and impractical. 

NOX Saye At the present time, however, the 
disparity in the economies of the two coun- 
tries of their respective railways, and 
indeed of the wage structures, have been 
so altered that parity in wage rates, as 
requested, though having some moral 
force, would appear to be difficult and 
impractical. 


The basis for fixing wages or salaries in 
Canadian organizations must be in relation 
to Canadian economy and any comparison 
must be with wages and salaries paid by 
other Canadian employers. The proper 
comparison, therefore, is with what is paid 
to pilots in Canada by other employers. 

There are four Companies in Canada 
apart from TCA licensed by the Canadian 
Government, to conduct a scheduled air 
service on an “IFR” (Instrument Flight 
Rules) basis, similar to that conducted by 
TCA. The pilots flying these scheduled 
Services are required to have the same basic 
flying qualifications in order to safely 
conduct flights under instrument weather 
conditions using the same types of naviga- 
tional facilities and Instrument Flight Rules 
and procedures as those used by TCA pilots. 
Such pilots are also required to hold the 
same Government Licence (Public Trans- 
port Certificate) and Instrument Flight 
rating as TCA pilots. 


The following comparison of pilot wages 
paid by these four commercial airline com- 
panies will indicate the faveurable position 
of a TCA pilot. 


1. Canadian Pacific Airlines 


CPA pilots operate under a_ contract 
between the Company and CALPA dated 
June 12, 1944, and a supplemental contract 
dated May 15, 1947, covering revised rates 
of pay and hours of service. 

(a) Captains Wage Schedule 

The CPA contract provides for a base pay 
ranging from $180 per month with $15 incre- 
ments each year up to a maximum of $300 
per month for a ninth year Captain, plus 
hourly pay at the rate of $5 per hour for 
“fat” terrain operations and $6.25 per hour 
for “mountain” terrain operations. The con- 
tract limits a Captain to a maximum flying 
time of 255 hours in any one-quarter of a 
year on a “flat” terrain operations and 225 
hours on “mountain” terrain operations. This 
means that the maximum earning power of a 
Captain in his ninth year of service would 
be $725 per month of “flat” terrain opera- 
tions and $768.75 per month on_ the 
“mountain” terrain operations. It will be 
noted that the above maximum possible earn- 
ings approximately equal the present TCA 
senior Captain’s salary of $720 per month 
and $770 per month respectively for Cian 
and “mountain” terrain, which is reached 
after two and a half years of service. The 
substantial difference is, however, that the 
TCA Captain receives a guaranteed monthly 
salary whereas the CPA Captain receives 
only a guaranteed base pay with additional 
flying pay for work actually performed. In 
actual practice, year in and year out, the 
hours flown by senior Captains on major 
commercial airlines do not exceed 80 hours 
per month. Assuming that this condition 
also exists with respect to CPA Captains, 
then a senior Captain’s average monthly earn. 
ings would be $700 per month on “flat” 
terrain and $737.50 per month on “mountain” 
terrain (the latter based on 70 hours flying). 

(b) First Officer Wage Schedule 

The minimum ($270) and maximum ($370) 
monthly salary of CPA First Officers is the 
same as the present Company wage schedule. 
The substantial difference is that a CPA 
First Officer does not reach his maximum 
salary until the beginning of his third year 
of service, whereas the TCA First Officer 
reaches his maximum (until appointed 
Resenve Captain) after one year of service. 
This means a difference in earning power 
during the first two years of line service of 
$600 in favour of a TCA First Officer, or an 
average of $25 per month. 


2. Quebec Airway Limited 


This is a subsidiary company of Canadian 
Pacific Airlines and its pilots work under 
the same contract as those employed with the 
parent Company. 


3. Maritime Central Airways 


To our knowledge, there is no agreement 
between this company and CALPA covering 
the pilots employed with Maritime Central 
Airways. Pilots are paid on a flat rate 
monthly salary with a monthly flight time 
limitation of 95 hours for Captains and 100 
hours for First Officers. 


(a) Captain’s Wage Schedule 

The MCA Captains wage schedule com- 
mences at $350 per month and increases by 
$50 increments each year up to a maximum 
of $600 per month for a sixth year Captain. 
A TCA “flat” terrain Captain during his 
first five years of line service under the exist- 
ing scale receives an average salary of $180 
per month in excess of an MCA Captain and 
$120 per month for the remainder of his 
service as a twin-engine flat terrain Captain. 
An MCA Captain may also be required to fly 
10 hours per month more than a TCA 
Captain. 

First Officer Wage Schedule 

A salary of $150 per month is paid during 
the probationary period, the duration of 
which is not stated. For the first year 
following probation a salary of $200 pay 
month is paid, increasing by $25 increments 
each year up to a maximum of $275 for the 
fourth year of service and thereafter. A TCA 
First Officer, during his first 3 years of line 
service, receives an average salary of $120 
per month in excess of an MCA First 
Officer during the same period, and $95 per 
month for the remainder of his First Officer 
service until designated a Reserve Captain. 
An MCA First Officer may also be required 
to fly 15 hours per month more than a TCA 
First Officer. 


4. Queen Charlotte Airways Limited 


Captains and First Officers employed by 
this Company receive a base pay of $150 per 
month which is increased by $15 increments 
for each year of service. In addition to base 
pay, Captains receive $3 per hour flying pay, 
and First Officers $1 per hour, the total 
flying hours available being pooled and 
equally distributed among the pilots. 

A Captain employed with this Company 
for nine years, which is the length of service 
of the most senior TCA Captain assigned’ to 
domestic service, would have to fly 145 hours 
per month to receive a TCA Captain’s salary 
of $720 per month (Base pay $285 plus flying 
pay $435). Similarly a First Officer with 23 
years of service, being the length of service 
of the most senior TCA First Officer, would 
have to fly 190 hours per month to receive 
the TCA First Officer’s salary of $370 (Base 
pay $180 plus flying pay $190). Assuming 
that these pilots flew an average of 80 hours 
per month, the same average as flown by 
TCA pilots, the QCA Captain and First 
Officer would receive monthly salaries of $525 
and $260 respectively. 


Visual Flight Operators 


Most other commercial flying in Canada 
consists of scheduled and non-scheduled ser- 
vices conducted on a “VFR” (Visual Flight 
Rules) basis, which means that the Company 
is not licensed to operate under “instrument” 
weather conditions. This restriction does not 
necessarily mean that the pilots are not 
qualified to fly on instruments, but that there 
are no ground navigational facilities available 
in the areas being flown to enable a pilot 
to be constantly aware of his position without 
reference to the ground, an obviously essential 
requirement for safety. This type of service 
is commonly referred to as “bush” flying. 

The general pattern of wages is a base pay 
with an additional flying bonus based on 
hour or miles flown. For example, Central 
Northern Airways, one of the larger oper- 
ators of this type of service in Canada, pays 
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its pilots a base pay ranging from $130 per 
month up to a maximum of $180 per month 
after five years of service, with additional 
flying pay at the rate of 3 cents per mile on 
all aircraft with the exception of one type 
(Bellanca Aircruiser) for which the mileage 
rate is 43 cents. 

Most types of aircraft used in these opera- 
tions have a rated speed of approximately 
110 miles per hour. Taking into considera- 
tion the various factors which affect flying 
operations of this type, such as adverse 
weather conditions, seasonal freeze-up and 
break-up periods, equipment. breakdowns, all 
of which influence a pilot’s yearly flying 
time, a “bush” pilot would consider he had 
had a good year if he earned $5,000. While 
these pilots do not require the technical 
training furnished to TCA Captains, they do 
have full charge of the aircraft and must 
operate frequently with much less than the 
first-class facilities which are available on 
TCA operations. 

As previously stated, this is the type of 
pilot originally employed by TCA, and to 
attract which the First Officer wage scale 
Roe pH poredy established at such a high 
evel. 


Dominion Government 


All commercial flying in Canada is regu- 
lated by the Civil Aviation Branch of the 
Department of Transport. This Department 
is staffed with Civil Aviation Inspectors 
whose responsibility it is to ensure that both 
the operators and pilots adhere to regula- 
tions, and are qualified to conduct the oper- 
ation for which they are licensed. 

The Dominion Government pays Civil 
Aviation ‘Inspectors a maximum salary of 
$300 per month. The responsibility of these 
pilots, and the initial qualification require- 
ments which demand a_ high-school educa- 
tion, several years experience in the aviation 
field, from 750 to 1,000 hours as_pilot-in- 
charge of aircraft, and a Public Transport 
Certificate, makes them comparable to a 
TCA pilot 

The Department of Transport has a net- 
work of offices spread across the Dominion 
to de-centralize the regulatory control into 
several territorial areas. The officers in 
charge of the various branches of the service 
hold the position of District Inspector and 
receive a maximum salary of $350 per month. 
In addition to flying qualifications, the in- 
cumbent of these positions has a great 
amount of responsibility connected with the 
administration of the total territorial 
departmental function. 


British Columbia 


The B.C. Government operates one aircraft 
and employs only one pilot at a salary of $300 
per month, with annual unstated increases. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Government pilots’ 
salaries range from $250 to $310 per month, 
spread over a five-year period, plus a com- 
mission of $1 per hour for each hour flown 
over 500 hours per year. Pilots are paid a 
further commission of $2 per hour for each 
hour flown over 85 hours per month. Assum- 
ing that a pilot flew 100 hours per month 
and a total of 1,200 hours in ithe year, an 
extremely unlikely possibility, his salary 
would average $400 per month. 
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TCA exhibit No. 16.2 outlines the duties 
and qualification requirements for these pilot 
assignments, from which it will be noted that 
a considerable *amount of knowledge and 
experience is essential, particularly in the 
Air Ambulance Service where hazardous 
flying is occasionally required. Pilots assigned 
to the Ambulance Service, must, in addition, 
hold a Public Transport Certificate and 
Instrument Flight Rating. 


Manitoba 


In the Manitoba Government Air Service 
there are three pilot classifications with 
salaries as follows:— 

Pilot I—$150 per month. 

Pilot JI—$200 per month. 

Pilot JIJ]—$225 to maximum of $275 after 
5 years’ service. 

Base ‘Superintendent—$300 to maximum of 
$350 per month after 5 years of service. 

TCA exhibit No. 16.3 indicates the duties 
and qualification requirements of each classi- 
fication. Of particular interest are the 
educational requirements equivalent to 
University entrance, and flying experience 
requirements ranging from 500 hours to 1,500 
hours as pilot-in-charge. It should also be 
noted that the senior pilots (Grade III) may 
be required to assume some administrative 
responsibility. 


Ontario 


In the Ontario Government service there 
are two pilot classifications. Salaries are 
established on an annual basis, the maximum 
rate being $300 per month. 


Manufacturers Test Pilots 


Test pilots salaries do not exceed the TC.A’s 
proposed salary for a senior. twin-engine 
“flat?” terrain Captain. The hazardous 
nature of this type of work in comparison 
with airline flying is obvious. 


With the exception of Canadian Pacific 
Airlines, there are no pilots in Canada 
whose wages approach those of the TCA 
pilot. Even the TCA First Officer is paid 
a salary which exceeds that of Dominion 
Civil Aviation Inspectors. The .wages of 
TCA pilots are higher, their work is less 
hazardous and their future more certain and 
secure than other Canadian pilots. 

The fourth point in CALPA’s brief is 
simply that other Canadian salaries and 
wages have been raised. Pilot’s wages have 
not been raised to the same extent. They 
wish to maintain relative equality with 
wages in general of 10 years ago. There 
were three factors which brought about the 
relatively high wages which TCA paid to its 
flying personnel at its inception. | 

(1). There were few trained pilots at that 

time and TCA wished to induce the 
best of them to join the new 
organization. 

(2) The hazard of flying in those days 

was very real. 


(3) The flying life of an airmen at that 
time was thought to be much shorter 
than is the case today. 


These three reasons for relatively high 
pay are almost gone. There are plenty of 
pilots. The hazard as then understood is 
largely gone and today a young man can 
look forward to 30 years of flying life. Why 
then should the relatively high pay posi- 
tion of pilots continue when the reasons for 
it no longer exist in the same degree? 

As indicated, the “Cost of living” argu- 
ment must fail. The large profits argument 
fails. To pay TCA pilots upon the basis 
of US.A. pilots’ pay is economically 
unsound. Maintenance of relative economic 
equality of 10 years ago with other salaried 
employees in Canada cannot be justified. 


When comparisons are made with salaries 
in industry, the learned professions, high 
positions in the Civil Service, wages paid 
pilots by other Canadian Companies, the 
Government of Canada and the Govern- 
ments of the various provinces, one wonders 
why TCA now propose to raise pilots’ pay 
by $30 per month and to create a new 
classification to which senior First Officers 
may be promoted and where they will 
receive an additional $30 per month. 

It has been suggested that the spread 
between the wage of a Captain and that of 
a First Officer would justify recommending 
that the wage of First Officers be increased. 
Their original qualifications are the same. 
A Captain starts as a First Officer.. Before 
a First Officer becomes a Captain he must 
get experience and establish his fitness and 
dependability. While he is getting this 
experience and proving his fitness for the 
well paid rank of Captain, he is being well 
paid as a First Officer. As compared with 
First Officers, Captains have (1) seniority; 
(2) experience and proven fitness; (3) the 
responsibility of commanding, supervising, 
and making important decisions, and 
(4) are an older group. To date all First 
Officers with the TCA have become 
Captains within 34 years. Considering these 
differences between the two groups, the 
difference in their pay cannot be said to 
be disproportionate. Considering, also, the 
prospects of First Officers, and considering 
that First Officers today receive a wage of 
more than double the wages of 82:6 per 
cent of all wage recipients in Canada, we 
are of the opinion that they are generously 
paid. Moreover, to recommend that First 
Officers be paid a larger wage would 
undoubtedly interfere with the plan and 
policy of the TCA to establish the new 
classification of Reserve Captain. That 
plan, as we see it, is to encourage and keep 
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the most promising and efficient First 
Officers. This is part of a proposed method 
of selection to obtain and retain the very 
best pilots as Captains in TCA. This is 
of such paramount importance to TCA and 
the flying public that it should not be 
interfered with. | 

Canada is the best country in the world 
in which to live. Our population is only a 
fraction of 1 per cent of the population of 
the world. The Captains and First Officers 
of TCA are in the top 1:8 per cent and 3:6 
per cent respectively of the Canadian popu- 
lation so far as pay, working conditions and 
security are concerned. TCA pilots are 
indeed on top of the world. To recommend 
more pay for them would not be fair to 
TCA. It would injure the industry gener- 
ally and would be unjust to their fellow 
taxpayers, 96 per cent of whom are not so 
highly privileged as are the pilots of TCA. 

This report should not be closed without 
paying tribute to the spirit of fairness and 
good-will with which both parties made 
their submissions. May that same spirit 
continue! Counsel should also be con- 
eratulated on their preparation, their clear 
arguments and comprehensive briefs. It 
should also be acknowledged that a large 
part of this report is taken with certain 
changes, variations and modifications from 
one or other of the briefs. 


Respectfully submitted: 
(Sgd.) J. EK. ADAMSON, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. D.\ Guy, 
Member of the Board. 


Minority Report 

The Hon. HumpHreY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

It is with regret that I am unable to 
wholly concur with the report being sub- 
mitted by my colleagues on this Board. 

In short, I am unable to agree therewith, 
in so far as the application for a wage 
increase on behalf of First Officers, is 
concerned. 

It is my view that the differential 
between wages paid to Captains and First 
Officers has at all times been too great and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, the employer 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Company”), 
now proposes further increases to Captains 
without any corresponding increases to First 
Officers. 

In this regard the Presidential Emergency 
Board, 1946, referred to in the majority 
report, is reported in an article entitled 
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“Collective Bargaining by Air Pilots”, in 
Vol. LXI of the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, of August, 1947, at page 557, as 
having the following view:— 

The emergency board was convinced that 
the differential between pilot and co-pilot 
pay was “to great, particularly in Inter- 
national Operations”. 


It appears that the classification “co-pilot”, 
as used in the United States air industry, 
corresponds with the classification, “First 
Officer” used by TCA and other Canadian 
Companies. 

The original wage scales of Captains and 
First Officers were originally fixed by the 
Company, as follows:— 


First 

July 1, 1938 Captain Officer 
TSiVOmmonthsnee we, eae $400.00 $200.00 
Next 12) months... .... 900.00 250.00 
INextal2 amonthes.c eee. 600.00 300.00 
BLINETEeA Tt Lela ak. Peek Pees 700.00 350.00 


On or about April 1, 1940, an increase of 
$50 monthly was granted to Captains flying 
over mountainous terrain, but no increase 
was granted to First Officers, flying over the 
same territory. 

The reasons assigned for this increase, by 
the Company in its brief, to this Board, 
were :— 

(a) The higher minimum altitude at which 
all flights must be conducted, coupled 
with less favourable average weather 
conditions for flight operation, eall for 
a greater degree of pilot skill and 


experience with twin-engine aircraft 
available at the time. 

(6) The small number of emergency fields 
available in mountainous country con- 
stitutes an element of hazard. 


One would think that the increased 
element of hazard and _ other factors, 
referred to, would equally apply to First 
Officers and, thus, have justified a corre- 
sponding increase to them. 

From time to time, during the recent War, 
“cost-of-living” bonuses were granted to all 
Company non-supervisory employees, in- 
cluding Captains and First Officers. This 
was ultimately incorporated into the basic 
wages at an even figure of $20 monthly. 
In result, the wages of First Officers, as 
originally fixed in 1938, were increased by 
$20 monthly in each bracket. 

The Company, in its brief, points out that 
during 1942 and 1943 it was unable to 
secure the services of qualified pilots due 
to Governmental restrictions and conse- 
quently arrangements were made with the 
Department of National Defence (Air), in 
1944, whereby the Company was able to 
obtain the services of repatriated RCAF 
pilots who had completed a tour of oper- 
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ations, Overseas. The purpose is_ best 
expressed in the Company’s brief as 
follows :— 


This arrangement was designed to serve 
two purposes: firstly, to provide the Com- 
pany with the additional flight personnel 
so urgently required to expand its opera- 
tions in order to meet the demands of the 
war effort, one of the most important of 
which was the Trans-Atlantic service being 
operated for the Canadian Government as 
a strictly wartime service; secondly, to 
provide a rehabilitation scheme for at least 
a small percentage of Air Force pilots who 
had served Canada overseas. 


One of the conditions of that arrange- 
ment is also set forth in the Company’s 
brief, as follows:— 

Before agreement was reached with the 
Department of National Defence (Air 
Service) for the assignment to Trans- 
Canada Air Lines of these repatriated 
RCAF pilots, it was necessary for the 
Company to increase the First Officers’ 
starting salary from $220 to $270 per 
month and to reduce the length of time 
required to reach the maximum salary of 
$370 from two and one-half years of ser- 
vice, to one year of line service. 


It will be noted that, apart from the 
addition of the “cost-of-living” bonus which 
was common to all employees, this was the 
first Increase in wages obtained by the First 
Officers since the original wage schedule of 
1938—an increase granted at the insistence 
of Department of National Defence (Air). 
It will be noted also, that the maximum 
wages of First Officers was not increased 
at all, except to the extent that the same 
was reached after twelve months’ service, 
instead of thirty months’ service, as 
previously. 

I think it may fairly be assumed that in 
fixing the initial wage schedule in 1938, 
the Company was guided by the compar- 
able wages paid to the similar classifica- 
tions of the air industry in the United 
States—even if it was only a “side glance”. 
That is a fair assumption when one con- 
siders that the services of Mr. Phillip 
Johnston and Mrs. H. T. Lewis, of the 
American air industry, were obtained by 
the Company for assistance and advice in 
its organization stages. 

We have, then, to consider why there 
was, and apparently still is, such a great 
differential between the wages of Pilots and 
Co-pilots in the United States, a condition, 
which in turn, was reflected in the com- 
parable positions in Canada. 

I am disposed to suggest that the reason 
therefor is aptly expressed in the article 
already referred to, namely: “Collective 
Bargaining by Air Line Pilots”, at p. 542:— 

Of special importance in maintaining 


the control pattern within the ALPA is 
the status of co-pilots. It has already 


been stated that only first pilots are 
eligible ito serve as national officers or as 
chairmen or vice-chairmen of local or 
master executive councils. Jt has also 
been noted that in all councils and in the 
convention of the ALPA the co-pilots are 
represented by a smaller number of dele- 
gates than are the pilots. This is true 
despite the fact that most air lines employ 
more co-pilots than pilots at any one time. 
(The number of co-pilots eligible to ALPA 
membership is, however, made smaller by 
the fact that one year’s experience is a 
prerequisite to membership.) The co-pilots 
are further subordinated by provisions 
which grant first pilots in all govern- 
mental bodies of the Association one vote 
for each member they represent, while 
co-pilots have but one vote for each two 
members which they represent. 

All forms of union security and check-off 
are forbidden under the Railway Labour 
Act. Nevertheless, both ALPA and com- 
pany officials agree that over 90 per cent 
of all scheduled airline pilots are members 
of the ALPA. This can be explained to 
a considerable extent by the tremendous 
accomplishments of the union for the 
benefit of airline pilots, but that does not 
tell the whole story. The question might, 
for example, be raised as to why co-pilots 
are so quick to join an organization which 
is dominated by tthe pilots. 

The answer is not difficult to discover. 
All co-pilots are desirous of becoming pilots, 
because of the greatly increased remunera- 
tion which results from such promotion. 
The air lines in the interests of safety and 
efficiency regard the first pilot and co-pilot 
as a team. No first pilot is forced to fly 
with any co-pilot to whom the first pilot 
objects. ALPA first pilot members make 
it a practice of pointing to the advantages 
of joining the organization, and it is gener- 
ally understood that if a co-pilot does not 
respond, fault is soon found with his efforts 
by the first pilot, to whom he is assigned. 
As the co-pilot must fly with various first 
pilots as part of his training, and as he 
must have the approval of each first pilot 
in order to fly with him, he soon under- 
stands that membership in the organization 
is advantageous. 


In short, the power of collective bargain- 
ing was on the side of the Pilots and the 
Co-pilots, being in an inferior position in 
ALPA, did not fare quite so well. 

It does not follow, however, that because 
such a differential has been established in 
the past, it should be perpetuated for all 
time. 

Nonetheless, the Company has proposed 
an increase of $30 monthly to Captains, in 
all brackets, and, further has put into effect 
a differential of $100 monthly to Captains 
flying the new North Stars or DC4’s, with- 
out any relative increase to First Officers. 

Referring, now, to the arguments sub- 
mitted to this Board in connection with 
wage increases for First Officers. The Com- 
pany submits:— 

The First Officer is an apprentice 


Captain and the type of aircraft in which 
he flies makes little difference. 
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The Association submits:— 


The duties of the First Officer, who holds 
identical licences and possesses the same 
qualifications, are to assist the Captain; 
fly as and when told to do so; and to act 
as a standby in case the Captain becomes 
incapacitated. 


—and again in its reply to the Company’s 
submission :— 


It is submitted that the First Officer is 
something more than an _ apprentice 
Captain. He must be able to take over 
command if necessary and be competent to 
do so. He renders assistance to his 
Captain who has greater responsibility, 
more gadgets to look after and twice as 
many engines to control. 


From the best consideration, which I have 
been able to give to the question, I have 
reached the conclusion that a First Officer 
is something more than an apprentice; 
something more than a mere passenger in 
the cockpit of a plane. 

I cannot but think that the more appro- 
priate appellation for First Officers would be 
“Co-pilots”, as used in the air industry in 
the United States; a title, which more 
correctly signifies the nature and scope of 
his duties. 

The Company, in its Brief, sets forth the 
authority of the Department of Transport 
Air Branch, with regard to Civil Aviation in 
Canada, as follows:— 


While the Air Transport Board regulates 
rates and other economic features of air 
carrier operation, the Department of Trans- 
port Air Branch is responsible for and 
regulates matters of a technical nature, 
including technical standards and air navi- 
gation safety regulations, issuance of oper- 
ation certificates, issuance of airworthiness 
certificates, and the registration and 
licensing of certain Air Crew, maintenance 
and other personnel. 


The Department issues a Certificate of 
Airworthiness for each aircraft in use and 
the number of “crew” required for such 
aircraft is stipulated therein. The term 
“crew” is clarified by a circular issued by 
the Department of Transport, as follows :— 


0/68/40 12/10/40 
Aircraft Crew—Pilots 


In some instances, aircraft certificate 
of airworthiness call for a minimum crew 
of two. To clarify the meaning of this 
item, it is hereby advised that in such 
cases two pilots holding authority, valid 
for the type of aircraft concerned, are 
required. 

In the case of aircraft operating under 
the authority of a scheduled air transport 
service licence which requires a transport 
pilot to be in charge at all times, the 
second pilot (where such is required by 
the certificate of airworthiness) must hold 
at least a limited commercial air pilot’s 
certificate which includes authority to pilot 
the type of aircraft in which he is acting 
as co-pliot. 
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It must be mentioned however that, in 
fact, a First Officer is also required to hold 
a Public Transport pilot’s licence because of 
night flying. A limited Commercial pilot’s 
licence is only valid in Canada and for 
daylight flying. 

The Certificate of Airworthiness issued to 
the Company, in respect of DC3’s and 
North Stars or DC4’s requires a crew of two 
in each case. By reference to the above 
circular, it is apparent that the Department 
regards both members of the crew as 
“pilots” and would, no doubt, consider both 
of them responsible, as such. 

The Collective Agreement, heretofore 
effective between the parties to this dispute, 
is dated June 27, 1945, and was effective 
for one year thereafter. It was renewed 
for a further period of one year, by mutual 
agreement and failure to agree on the terms 
of further renewal on July 31, 1947, raised 
this dispute. 

That Agreement, by Section 2, thereof, 
defines “pilot” as a term including both 
Captain and First Officer. The same sec- 
tion defines, inter alia, “First Officer” as 
follows:— 

(c) First Officer shall mean the pilot 
member of the flight Crew second in 
command of the flight and any part of 
whose duty is to assist or relieve the 
Captain, in the manipulation of the flight 
controls of an aircraft while under way, 
including take-off and landing of such air- 
eraft, and who is properly qualified to 
serve as, and holds currently effective 
Department of Transport or other govern- 


mental certificates authorizing him to serve 
as such First Officer. 


It is significant that in the definition, 
above quoted, the First Officer is “second 
in command of the flight” and “is to assist 
or relieve the Captain, in the manipulation 
of the flight controls of the aricraft while 
under way, including take-off and landing 
of “such? aircraft... \ The Company 
assented to this definition by its signature 
to the Agreement. Clearly, the duties 
thereby placed upon the First Officer would 
scarcely be expected of an apprentice or 
novice. 

Further, the qualifications required of 
both Captains and First Officers, upon entry 
into the service of the Company are the 
same, in that they are each required to 
hold :— 


(a) Public Transport Pilot’s Certificate 
endorsed for the type of aircraft he 


will operate for the Company; 
(b) Radio-telephone Restricted Licence. 


In order to attain a Public Transport 
Pilot’s Certificate the applicant must have 
had, inter alia, a minimum of 500 hours 
experience as a pilot in sole charge of an 
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aircraft, but the Company requires the 
applicant to have had a minimum flying 
time of 1,000 hours. 

It can hardly be said that any pilot with 
at least 1,000 hours of solo flying experience 
iS an apprentice. . 

The Company, in its brief, makes the 
following reference to one Dr. Ross A. 
McFarland :— 

Dr. Ross A. McFarland, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Research at the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, who is the 
recognized authority in the United States 
in this field, gave the only evidence taken 
on the flying expectancy of pilots before 
the President’s Emergency Board on United 
States Airline Pilots’ salaries in 1946. 


Dr. McFarland, in his work on “Human 
Factors in Air Transport Design”, points 
out that tests made with a movie camera 
on a 4-engine B-29 indicated that the 
Co-pilot (or First Officer) during an 
approach and landing, a period of approxi- 
mately 5 minutes was required to make 
116 different movements to discharge his 
duties. The average time for each motion 
ranged from 1:8 seconds to 3-8 seconds and, 
he says, on the accuracy and proper timing 
of many of these motions the safety of the 
aircraft and all on board depends. 

I agree with Counsel for the Association, 
in this regard, when he says:— 

It cannot possibly be contended that a 


man capable of such rapid, accurate and 
important work is merely an apprentice. 


Enough has been said, to indicate my 
reasons, for saying that the First Officer is 
an important member of any air crew—so 
important, that he is second in command of 
the aircraft. 

I am, in consequence, of opinion that the 
First Officers are entitled to a wage in- 
crease, not only because of the increase 
being granted to Captains, but also because, 
in my view, the differential heretofore exist- 
ing between the wages paid to Captains and 
those paid to First Officers has been too 
great. 

It has been submitted in argument and 
perhaps properly so, that the increased cost 
of living is not a factor to be considered 
in this application, having regard to the 
scale of wages being paid. I cannot but 
think, however, that the wages of First 
Officers are no higher and in the lower 
brackets not as high, as certain classifica- 
tions of railway employees who were 
recently granted a wage increase of 17 cents 
hourly, on economic grounds. It must be 
readily apparent that, when a dollar is 
admittedly only worth $.65, a wage of $270 
to $370 is substantially reduced in the 
buyer’s market. 
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The Company says, with respect to First 
Officers, that it proposes to set up a new 
classification known as “Reserve Captains” 
at a monthly salary of $400 and that the 
Reserve Captains will be senior First 
Officers who, when the requirements of the 
service warrant it, will act as Captain. 

It is pointed out that this classification 
has not yet been set up nor is there any 
indication as to how many officers will be 
placed therein. It must be assumed that 
the only officers placed therein will be 
those who have qualified as Captains under 
the Company’s training scheme, because the 
Reserve Captain is to act as Captain when 
so required. The Company has maintained 
in its submission that First Officers would 
not be permitted to take out an aircraft; 
hence one must assume that the Reserve 
Captains will be qualified Captains. 

It seems to me that the new classification 
is not going to be of any assistance to the 
great majority of First Officers. Those in 
the Reserve Captain classification will work 
part of the time as Captains, and conse- 
quently will receive the more substantial 
wages therefor, in any event. 

I am impressed by the argument of the 
Association, in this regard, wherein it is 
said :— 

The Association submits that the classi- 
fication of Reserve Captain is a new 
classification entirely. The Reserve Cap- 
tain is neither a First Officer nor a Captain 
but. is required ito have the qualifications of 
a Captain and will be expected to perform 
the duties and assume the responsibilities 


of either of the other two groups. 
Reserve Captain may be either a promoted 


First Officer or a demoted Captain. A’ 


Reserve Captain will be paid as such. To 
suggest that this is equivalent to a pay 
increase for First Officers is to say in effect 
that First Officers receive pay increases as 
they may some day reach the rank of 
Captain. ° 


Referring again to the new North Stars 
or DC4’s, recently placed in operation by 
the Company, a differential of $100, 


monthly, is being paid to Captains of such 
equipment additional to the proposed in- 
crease of $30 monthly to Captains in all 
brackets of the wage schedule. However, 
the Company refuses to recognize any 
justification for an increase to First Officers 
on similar equipment. In other words, the 
differential between the wages of Captains 
and First Officers, on North Star equip- 
ment, is being further increased by $130 
monthly. I am unable to follow the reasons, 
if any, therefor. 

I assume that the Captain is being paid 
the additional wages for operating North 
Star equipment, because of the added 
responsibility, the additional motors and the 
many additional mechanical contrivances 
forming part thereof. If I am correct in 
that assumption, then it seems to me that 
the First Officer (or Co-pilot) must also 
assume more responsibility and operate 
more contrivances. This conclusion is in- 
escapable; the duties of operation must be 
shared and, the larger the aircraft, the 
greater is the need for a First Officer. 

I wonder also, whether, under the Com- 
pany’s proposals, there will be that harmony 
and co-operation between the members of 
the crew of a North Star aircraft which is 
so necessary in such an undertaking. 

In result, I recommend that the wages of 
First Officers be increased by $30 monthly 
in all brackets of the wage schedule and 
further that First Officers on North Stars 
or DC4’s be paid an additional differential 
of $20 monthly. 

I would also recommend that such in- 


- ereases be effective as of January 1, 1948, 


because these negotiations have been going 
on since July, 1947, and this Board has 
been constituted since last February. 


Respectfully submitted: 
(Sgd.) J. J. Keuiy. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
July 26, 1948. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour. These are 
obtained directly from the parties involved 
and from the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department. A number of those 
recently received are summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquor 


GRANBY, P.Q—IMPpERIAL ToBAcco COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED (EMPIRE BRANCH) 
AND TosBacco WoRKERS INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locan 242. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 21, 
1948, to May 20, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

Union membership: All employees who are 
or later become members of the union shall 
remain members during the life of the 
agreement. All new employees, after com- 
pletion of the probationary period, shall 
become and remain union members during 
the life of the agreement. Provided, how- 
ever, that any employee shall have the right 
to resign his membership in the union 
within 10 days prior to the termination 
date. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same, less 2 per cent, to the union during 
the term of the agreement. 


Hours of work: day workers—9 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 45-hour week, 
watchmen and stationary enginemen (class 
III) shifts of 56 hours per week. Overtime: 
for day workers—time and one-half for work 
in excess of 9 hours in any one day and on 
Saturdays, Sundays and 7 specified holidays, 

6 of which are paid holidays if they fall on 
: normal working day for employees who 
work the shifts immediately preceding and 
following the holiday (or are excused for 
just cause) ; for watchmen and stationary 
enginemen—time worked in excess of 56 
hours in any one week shall be paid for at 
time and one-half. The plant will remain 
closed on 4 days of religious obligation in 
addition to the above. Vacation with pay: 
one-half day for each full calendar month of 
gervice with the company to all employees, 
not to exceed one calendar week. Employees 
on an hourly or piecework basis who have 
completed 5 years’ continuous service shall 
receive an additional week with pay; 
salaried employees who have completed 12 
full calendar months’ service shall be granted 
two weeks with pay, those salaried employees 
who have completed 10 years’ continuous 
service shall receive an extra 2 days’ leave 
with pay, after completion of 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service an extra 4 days with pay 
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Two of the more interesting agree- 
ments summarized in this article are: 
an agreement between the Canadian 
National Railways, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Ontario Northland 
Railway, and Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway and various unions 
increasing the hourly rates by 17 cents 
and the other rates accordingly; and 


amendments to the agreements between 
General Motors of Canada Limited at 


Oshawa and Windsor and the Interna- 
tional Union United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America increasing the 
production base rates and other rates 
and providing for quarterly adjustments 
of wages with fluctuations in the Cost- 
of-Living Index of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics should this index rise above 
164, and other changes. 





and after 20 years’ continuous service an 
extra week with pay. The vacation period 
for all employees shall be from May 1 to 
September 30 inclusive. 


Hourly Wage Kates for certain classes: 
(the company agrees to pay and the union 
agrees to accept the presently existing scale 
of wage rates during the life of the agree- 
ment). Commencing rate for males, over 
18 years of age—group No. 1, 59 cents to 
be increased after 2 months, 6 months and 
one year to a maximum of 69 cents; group 
No. 2, 60 cents to a maximum of 72 cents 
after one year and so on to group No. 8, 69 
cents to a maximum of 82 cents after one 
year. Hiring rate (under 18 years of age) 
47 cents. Males under 18 years of age in 
male occupations will only be employed in 
groups Nos. 1 and 2 and will be increased 
2 cents per hour per month for the first 6 
months of employment, and thereafter will 
follow the above schedule. Im any case they 
must be paid not less than 59 cents per hour 
on attaining the age of 18 years. Adjusters 
start at 71 cents and reach rates of 78 cents 
after one year to $1.10 after 5 years depend- 
ing upon their classification. Stationary 
enginemen (class IIT) start at 70 cents and 
receive 82 cents after one year, class II 
start at 82 cents and receive 97 cents after 
one year; oilers start at 61 cents and attain 
the maximum of 71 cents after one year; 
carpenters (class II) 71 cents to 80 cents 
after 18 months, class I receive 80 cents and 
up to 94 cents after 2 years; for females— 
group No. 1, 47 cents increased to 53 cents 
after one year; group No. 2, 47 cents in- 
creased to 55 cents after one year and so on 
to group No. 8, 58 cents increased to 69 
cents after one year. The above rates are 


8 cents per hour higher than under last 
year’s agreement. Piece-work rates are also 
set. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


GuELPH, OntT—THE MonarcH KNITTING 
CoMPANY Lip. (JOSEPH SIMPSON DIVI- 
SION) AND THE ‘TEXTILE WORKERS 
UNION OF AMERICA, LOCAL 975. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 2. 
1948, to January 2, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 

Union Shop: all present and new employees 
(after their probationary period) covered by 
the agreement shall as a condition of employ- 
ment become and remain members of the 
union in good standing. Union agrees that 
it will accept all present and _ future 
employees of the company into membership. 

Check-off: the company will deduct union 
dues monthly from the pay of employees who 
so authorize and remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: day shift 8? hours Monday 
through Friday, a 43-hour week; evening 
shift 6 hours Monday through Friday, a 30- 
hour week; night shift 9.6 hours Monday 
through Friday, a 48-hour week (except 
cleaners who work 432, 40 and 35 hours a 
week on the 3 shifts). Rest periods: the 
company shall grant a 10-minute rest period 
in the first half of each shift and another 
10-minute rest period in the second half of 
each shift. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the regularly assigned daily hours 
or 9 hours per day, whichever is the lesser, 
also for all work on Sundays, or assigned 
day off if Sunday is part of regular schedule 
and 8 specified holidays, 6 of which shall be 
paid holidays for employees (other than 
probationary) who work the shifts imme- 


diately preceding and following the holiday. 


Vacation with pay: employees with one 
year of service with the company shall 
receive one week with pay equal to 2 per 


cent of earnings during previous year; those’ 


with 3 years’ continuous service 2 weeks 
with pay equal to 3 per cent of earnings 
during previous year and employees with 5 
years’ continuous service or more 2 weeks 
with pay equal to 4 per cent of earnings 
during previous year. Employees with less 
than one year of service shall receive a 
vacation allowance amounting to 2 per cent 
of earnings. 


Hourly wage rates: (effective not later 
than March 10, 1948) new employees shall 
be paid not less than 64 cents to adult 
males and 55 cents to females and youths. 
These rates are increased at stated intervals 
by 5 cents per hour for males and 3 cents 
per hour for females and youths up to the 
rate for the job. For adult males the job 
rates vary from 69 cents for sweepers, $1.09 
for machinists in the maintenance depart- 
ment. For females and youths, the j»b rates 
are up to 67 cents for time rates. The base 
rates and target rates for piecework for 
females and youths are given for certain 
classifications up to a target rate of 80 cents. 
In the case of pieceworkers, the training 
rates are guaranteed for the duration of the 
training period, however, they shall be put 
on piecework rates before expiration of the 
training period if their actual earnings 
exceed the guaranteed training rate. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


OSHAWA AND WINDSOR (WALKERVILLE DIVI- 
SION), ONT.—GENERAL MOTORS’ OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
oF AMERICA, LOCALS 222 AND 195. 


Amendments to existing agreements (L.G., 
Jan.-Feb., 1948, pp. 48 and 49) to be in 
effect from June 12, 1948, to June 11, 1950, 
and ‘thereafter from year to year subject to 
60 days’ notice. This amendment deletes the 
sentence referring to a separate wage agree- 
ment and also the clause re statutory holi- 
days. The amendment provides that all work 
done on Good Friday and civic holiday will 
be paid for at the rate of time and one-half 
as formerly, but that any work done on New 
Year’s Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day will be paid for at double 
time. Hourly rated employees with 3 
months’ continuous service with company 
and fulfilling other conditions shall be paid 
for time lost from regular work on 6 instead 
of 4 specified statutory holidays, but should 
any such holiday fall on a Saturday or 
employees’ regularly scheduled day off such 
employees shall be paid an amount equal to 
8 hours’ pay at their regular hourly rate 
(exclusive of night shift premium). 

Wage rates, effective as of June 12, 1948, 
shall be increased as follows: production base 
rates by 7 cents per hour; day workers with 
one or more year’s seniority whose hourly 
rate was $1.15 or less, by 12 cents per hour; 
day workers with less than one year’s 
seniority whose hourly rate was $1.15 or less, 
by 11 cents per hour until attaining one 
year’s seniority then by 12 cents per hour; 
day workers receiving $1.16 per hour or more 
by 9 cents per hour. Effective June 11, 
1949, all hourly rated employees shall receive 
a further increase of 3 cents per hour on 
their earned rate. 

Such wage rates shall not be changed 
during the life of the agreement unless the 
Cost-of-Living Index of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics should exceed 164 when the 
company agrees to further adjust the earn- 
ings of employees as follows—commencing on 
September 7, 1948, or as soon as the Cost- 
of-Living Index figures for August, 1948, are 
available, and in like manner every 3 months 
thereafter, adjustments, if any, will be put 
into effect at the beginning of the first pay 
period following on the basis of one cent per 
hour increase to hourly paid employees for 
every 1:3 point rise in the said index above 
164 points. Such adjustments will be made 
quarterly upwards or downwards, but in no 
event shall the wage rates increased by the 
specific amounts hereinbefore mentioned be 
reduced. Consequently there will be no 
downward adjustment of wage rates if the 
Cost-of-Living Index falls below 164 points. 


Fort Erie, Ont.—FLEET MANUFACTURING 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MACHINISTS, LopGE 171. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 11, 
1948, to March 10, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GaAZzeETTE, May, 1947, p. 688 with the following 
changes and additions. 
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Paid statutory holidays are increased trom 
2 to 4 of the 7 holidays observed. Two 10- 
minute rest periods, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon are now allowed. A 5 
cent per hour bonus is granted for work on 
any other than the normal day shift; this 
was formerly paid only on the night shift. 


Wages: the minimum hourly wage rates 
are increased by 10 cents per hour through- 
out and the provision for changes in wages 
with changes in the official Cost-of-Living 
Index as published in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
has been altered to read “if during the term 
of this agreement the Cost-of-Living Index 
as officially published by the Department of 
Labour in the LABOUR GAZETTE, increases one 
point from the index figures agreed upon at 
the date of signing this agreement, namely 
139-4, then wage rates covered by this agree- 
ment will be increased by one cent per point 
per hour; the increase to be effective on the 
first day of the first pay period in each 
month following the official publication. 
‘Similarly, if tthe Cost-of-Living Index . 
decreases one point...then wage rates 
covered by this agreement will be decreased 
one cent per point per hour.” However, it 
is mutually agreed that there will be no 
decrease in wage rates based on Cost-of- 
Living Index figures between 139°4 and 
130-5. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Chemicals 


THOROLD, ONT.—-THE EXOLON COMPANY AND 
FEDERAL LOCAL 22, 689 A.F. oF L. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1948, to May 1, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 

Union shop: all employees covered by the 
agreement shall maintain membership in the 
union as a condition of employment with the 
company. The hiring of new employees is 
contingent upon the new employees joining 
the union after the probationary period of 
30 days. The union agrees to grant mem- 
bership in the union to new employees upon 
payment of the initiation fee. 

Hours of work: day workers—45-hour 
week, 8 per day, not extending beyond noon 
on Saturday; night workers will observe 
where possible an 8-hour day and 45-hour 
week; tour workers, 8 hours per day, 6 days 
a week. Clean-up period: the last 15 minutes 
of a shift is granted as a clean-up period, 
provided no real abuse is experienced. Over- 
time at time and one-half for tour workers 
after 45 hours and for any work on their 
assigned day off and also for day or night 
workers beyond the regular hours including 
Saturday afternoon. Time and one-half sha]] 
also be paid for work, which shall be reduced 
as far as possible, on 6 specified holidays. A 
full day’s pay of 8 hours ‘at regular rates 
will be given for these 6 holidays. 

Vacation with pay: after one year of con- 
tinuous service one week; after 2 years one 
week plus one day; after 3 years one week 
plus 2 days; after 4 years one week plus 3 
days; after 5 years 2 weeks; and after 10 
years’ continuous service 3 weeks. An 
employee with less than one year’s service 
shall receive tthe same proportion of one 
week that his total number of days of 
employment by the company bears to a full 
year’s employment. © 

Wage rates in effect immediately before 
the agreement was negotiated are to be 
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revised upward generally and without excep- 
tion by the amount of 10 cents per hour. 
Shift differential: 6 cents per hour addi- 
tional will be paid to tour workers on shifts 
other than the 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. shift and also 
to night workers or those employed as dis- 
tinct from day workers. 

Reopening provision: should a reasonably 
evident change occur in either the cost of 
living, the competitive position of the com- 
pany or any unanticipated emergency which 
would create injustice to either party with 
respect to the basic hourly wage scale, the 
parties shall make a reasonable effort to 
settle such question on a mutually satis- 
factory basis. 

Provision is made for sick leave with pay, 
leave with pay for compassionate reasons, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Construction 


St. CATHARINES, THOROLD AND DISTRICT, 
Ont.—StT. CATHARINES AND DISTRICT 
Buitpers’ EXCHANGE AND UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
oF AMERICA, LOCALS 38 AND 1677. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1948, to April 30, 1949. Sixty days’ notice 
must be given prior to expiration if either 
party desires to alter terms of the agree- 
ment. An effort shall be made to reach a 
satisfactory settlement before April 15, 1949. 
The master carpenters have ‘the right to 
work on their own contracts. Employers 
signing the agreement agree to hire only 


union men when available. If the union is 


unable to supply sufficient number of journey- 
men carpenters on one day’s notice, then 
competent non-union men may be employed. 
who must apply to join the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half after 8 hours and for work on 
Saturdays; double time for work on Sundays 
and 6 specified holidays. : 

Minimum hourly wage rate for journeymen 
shall be $1.40 during the term of the agree- 
ment. Men working on scaffolds 50 feet in 
height will be paid 5 cents per hour extra 
and an additional 5 cents per hour for every 
20 feet higher. Foremen are to be paid at 
least 5 cents per hour over union rates. 
Any member of the union working for any- 
one other than a recognized contractor shal] 
charge at least 15 cents per hour additiona! 
to the above rates. No carpenter shall 
lump, sub-contract labour, or work at 
piece-work. On jobs beyond the city limits 
transportation is to be supplied by the 
employer. 

Apprentice regulations: employers may 
have one apprentice to every 4 journeymen. 
An apprentice after having served 3 years 
automatically becomes a last-year apprentice 
and another apprentice may be taken on by 
the Master Builder. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Steam Railways 


CANADA—CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS; 
CANADIAN Pactric RAILWAY COMPANY; 
ONTARIO NORTHLAND RAILWAY; TORONTO, 
HAMILTON AND BUFFALO RAILWAY AND 
BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN 
AND ENGINEMEN; ORDER OF RAILWAY 
CONDUCTORS; BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD 
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TRAINMEN; ORDER OF RAILROAD TELEG- 
RAPHERS; COMMERCIAL 'TELEGRAPHERS’ 
Union oF NortH AMERICA; BROTHER- 
Hoop OF MAINTENANCE OF WAY 
EMPLOYEES; BROTHERHOOD OF RATLROAD 
SIGNALMEN OF AMERICA; CANADIAN 
NATIONAL RAILWAYS SYSTEM FEDERATION 
No. 11 (SuHor Crarts); Division No. 4, 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT A.F. 
oF L.; BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, 
EXPRESS AND STATION EMPLOYEES; HOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL ALLIANCE AND BARTENDERS INTER- 
TIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA; INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF STATIONARY 
FIREMEN, OILERS, HELPERS, SHOP AND 
ROUNDHOUSE LABOURERS; INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS; 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHEROOD OF BLACK- 
SMITHS, Drop ForGERS AND HELPERS; 
SysTEM FEDERATION No. 125 (C.P.R.). 


Agreement signed July 16, 1948, effective 
from March 1, 1948, to July 15, 1949, and 
thereafter subject to notice. This agreement 
provides for increases in all hourly, daily, 
weekly, monthly and mileage basic rates of 
pay for employees covered by notices served 
by the organizations signatory to the agree- 
ment, except as otherwise mutually agreed 
between individual railways and organiza- 
tions signatory to the agreement, as follows: 
Hourly rates are increased by 17 cents over 
the existing hourly basic rates of pay; daily 
rates by $1.36; weekly rates by $8.16; 
monthly rates by $35.36, except as noted 
below. For sleeping and parlour car con- 
ductors and attendants, and dining, café and 
buffet car stewards, chefs, waiters and cooks, 
an increase of $40.80 per month. For 
employees on a mileage basis—locomotive 
firemen and helpers an increase of $1.36 to 
tthe existing basic rates of pay per 100 miles; 
train conductors, assistant conductors and 
trainmen (passenger service) an increase of 
-907 cents per mile and $40.80 to the existing 
monthly guarantee; train conductors and 
brakemen (freight service) an increase of 
$1.36 to the existing basic rates of pay per 
100 miles. Employees who were in the service 
of the railways signatory to the agreement 
on March 1, 1948, or who were employed 
subsequent thereto, shall, providing they have 
not been dismissed from the service or 
resigned without notice prior 'to the date of 
signature of the agreement, be entitled to 
any amount of increased compensation that 
may be due them for time worked subse- 
quent to February 29, 1948. The agreement 
is in full settlement of all requests for in- 
crease in basic rates of pay submitted by the 
organizations signatory hereto to the respec- 
tive railways, their subsidiaries and separ- 
ately operated properties named in appendix. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


PROVINCE oF ALBERTA.—ALBERTA GOVERN MENT 
TELEPHONES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
LocaL B-348. 


Agreement in effect from April 1, 1948, to 
March 31, 1949, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. “No discrimination 
against employees on account of affiliation or 
relations they may, or may not have, will be 
permitted.” 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of union 
members who so authorize and to remit same 
to the union. This deduction shall be on a 
voluntary basis and revocable at any time. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Forty hours shall 
be considered a week’s work for all employees 
and not more than 40 hours straight time 
shall be worked in one week, except 
employees assigned to regular shift work, 
floating gangs, switchboardmen and installers 
when working away from their headquarters. 
Where requirements of the service demand 
shift work any 8 consecutive hours, except 
intermission for meals, shall constitute a day, 
and such shift hours, if permanent shall be 
inclusive of Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 
Such assignments shall not be for more or 
less than 14 calendar days if practicable. 
Floating gangs shall travel 15 minutes to and 
from work on their own time, but any 
additional time required to go from and to 
their place of residence will be considered as 
part of their 8 hours a day work. Night 
shift bonus: employees working any shift 
between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. will be paid a 
shift differential of 75 cents per day, while 
working on such shift. Overtime rate for all 
employees shall be based on 1733 hours 
divided into the monthly salary of the 
employee and will be at time and one-half 
the regular rate except between the hours 
of 10 p.m. “and 8 a.m. when overtime will 
be at double the regular rate. Overtime to 
district inspectors will be paid only in cases 
of extraordinary local or general disturbance, 
caused by storms, fires, floods or accidents. 
Employees on regular holiday shift duty on 
one of the 9 (8 when Remembrance Day falls 
on a Sunday) specified holidays will be 
granted equivalent time off during the same 
or the next week and in addition will be paid 
overtime pay on the basis of half time. 
Overtime will be paid for holidays, in cases 
of emergency. No deduction in pay shall be 
made for any legal holiday not worked. 
Vacation with pay: one-half day will be 
allowed employees during their first year of 
service for each full month of service com- 
pleted. Two weeks will be allowed employees 
who have completed one year of service. 
Employees who have completed 10 years’ ser- 
vice will be granted 3 weeks provided that 
vacation is taken between November 1 and 
April 30. Otherwise, the vacation period for 
such employees will be 2 weeks. Employees 
who have completed 15 years’ service will be 
granted 3 weeks. Occasional employees will 
be paid 2 per cent of wages earned each time 
paid in addition to their regular pay in lieu 
of vacation. Regular or temporary employees 
who resign, are laid off, or are dismissed will 
be paid salary in lieu of vacation according 
to certain regulations. 


Monthly wage rates: foremen $261 foreman, 
repair shop $256; wire chiefs $251 and $266; 
district plant inspectors $230; plant in- 
spectors $226; switchboardmen $231; sub- 
foreman, exchange and chief installer $250; 
switch foremen $256, $261 and $276; switch 
sub-foremen $246; cable splicers $241; switch- 
men (automatic) $236; linemen (exchange) 
and troublemen $230; repair shop men $224 
and $230: chief rackman $230; repeatermen 
$236; rackmen $220; installers $230, repair- 
men $236 and $241; truck drivers first 6 
months $135, second 6 months $140, second 
year $150, third year $160; groundmen, 
temporary, prevailing hourly rate for 
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labourers, those on regular staff $135, first 
year; $140 second year; $145 third year and 
$150 fourth year; warehousemen first 6 
months $135, second 6 months $140, second 
year $150, third year $162; head warehouse- 
man $177. Apprentices first 6 months $85, 
second 6 months $96, third 6 months $106, 
fourth 6 months $117, fifth 6 months $128, 
sixth 6 months $139, seventh 6 months $149, 
eighth 6 months $159, ninth 6 months $172, 
tenth 6 months $188, eleventh 6 months $204 
and twelfth 6 months for apprentice in- 
stallers, repairshop men, all linemen, trouble- 
men, switchboardmen, plant inspectors and 
rackmen $215; for apprentice’ switchmen, 
P.B.X. and P.A.X. repairmen, cable splicers, 
and repeatermen $220. Higher salaries than 
specified may be paid when warranted by 
ability and quality of service rendered. 


Board and lodging: actual expense of board 
and lodging will be paid to all employees 
(except floating gang employees) when work- 
ing away from headquarters unless the stay 
is more than 21 days and not considered 
temporary. Floating gang employees will be 
allowed up to a maximum of $1.50 per day 
for lodgings when spending the night away 
from their headquarters and 40 cents for 
each meal purchased away. Transportation 
will be furnished or allowed all employees 
where considered necessary. When a married 
man is moved from one headquarters to 
another he shall receive transportation for 
himself, his family and household effects. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Trade 


MontTREAL, P.Q.—LEs LAITERIES Mont Roya 
ET COMPAGNIES LIMITEES AND L’UNION 
NATIONALE DES EMPLOYES DE LAITERIES, 
Loca. 17. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 

1948, to March 31, 1949; and thereafter from 

year to year subject to notice. 


Working week: retail salesmen and junior 
inspectors will work 6 consecutive weeks, 7 
days a week and get the seventh week off 
with pay equal to that earned on their route 
during the seventh week. The company will 
try this system for at least 3 months and if 
not satisfied will give 30 days’ notice to the 
union before granting the retail salesmen 
and junior inspectors one day off every week 
the same as accorded salesmen and junior 
inspectors engaged in wholesale trade. For 
inside employees, 54 hours per week until 
September 1, but negotiations will take place 
on a change of hours before September 1. 
Rest periods for inside workers of 10 minutes 
shall be allowed morning and afternoon. 


Overtime: time and one-half to all inside 
workers for work after 9 hours in any one 
day and for work on 3 specified holidays for 
all employees; double time for all work on 
the seventh consecutive day and on Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, which are paid holi- 
days. Retail salesmen and junior inspectors 
will be paid double ‘time for all work during 
the seventh week, while salesmen and junior 
inspectors on wholesale routes will be paid 
double time for work on the seventh day. 
Vacation with pay: one week for all 
employees with at least one year of service, 
2 weeks for employees with 5 or more years’ 
service. Weekly wage rates: for outside 
employees—apprentice salesmen will be paid 
$30 per week during the 4 weeks’ apprentice- 
ship, salesmen’s helpers will be paid $22, 
special route salesmen $34; both retail and 
wholesale salesmen and junior inspectors are 
paid on a commission basis with a guar- 
anteed minimum for all salesmen of $40 per 
week, for junior inspectors $44 per week. 
When a route is divided the company will 
pay the salesmen concerned for 13 weeks a 
wage of at least that earned during the last 
4 weeks before the route was divided. For 
inside employees, weekly wage rates are from 
$30 to $37.50 for most classes below the rank 
of assistant foremen. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec*, include the exten- 
sion of 7 new agreements, the correction 
of another agreement and the amendment 
of 2 other agreements. These include the 
correction of the agreement for building 
trades at Montreal in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of July 17, and the extension of 
new agreements for barbers and hairdressers 
at Three Rivers and garages and service 
stations at Megantic in the issue of August 
14. The other Orders in Council are 
summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for hardware and paint stores 
at Quebec, for building trades at Montreal 
and for barbers and hairdressers at Sher- 
brooke were gazetted July 24. Requests 
for a new agreement for truck drivers at 
Quebec and for the amendment of the 
agreement for the building materials in- 
dustry for the province were published 
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August 7. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement for building trades at 
Sherbrooke was gazetted August 14. 





*In Quebec the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made _ binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers or employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting the 
application, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced by 
a joint committee of the parties. Further inform- 
ation concerning this legislation is given in the 
Lasour Gazerte, January, 1943, p. 86. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted_in the Lasour Gazette monthly since June, 
1934. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 30, and 
gazetted July 17, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between “L’Association 
patronale des Manufacturiers de Meubles de 
la Province de Québec” and “La Fédération 
nationale catholique du Meuble de la Pro- 
vince de Québee (CCCL)”, and “L’Union 
internationale des Ouvriers du Meuble”, 
Locals 347 and 348 (AF of L). Agreement 
to be in effect from July 17, 1948, to July 16, 
1949, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the entire 
province of Quebec, and effective November 
17, 1948, is to be divided as follows: zone I, 
the Island of Montreal; zone II, the Prov- 
ince of Quebec excepting regions comprised 
in zones | and III; zone III, the municipali- 
ties in the Province having less than 3,000 
population according to the last Dominion 
census, provided establishments do not employ 
more than 35 workmen. 


Hours: 9 per day, Monday to Friday, 5 on 


Saturday, a 50-hour week (10 per day 
Monday to Friday during the summer 
months); employees engaged in shipping, 


maintenance and repair, 50 per week with 
regular working day not to exceed 10 hours; 
firemen and stationary enginemen 56 per week. 
Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
double time on Sundays and specified holi- 
days. The restriction on hours and the over- 
time provisions do not apply to boiler fire- 
men, stationary enginemen, watchmen, truck 
drivers and helpers on trucks. 

Minimum wage rates: There are 
minimum wage schedules:— 

(1) Those employers who have not declared 
themselves in favour of the classification 
system must pay the following minimum 
rates: 

Employees of 18 years of age or younger 
45 cents per hour in zone I, 40 cents in zone 
II and 35 cents in zone III; employees of 
19 years of age and over from 50 cents per 
hour during first 3 months to 65 cents per 
hour after 2 years in zone I, from 45 cents 
per hour to 60 cents per hour in zone IT and 
from 40 cents per hour to 55 cents per hour 
in zone III. The average wage shall be not 
less than 71 cents per hour in zone I, 64 cents 
per hour in zone II and 58 cents per hour in 
zone III. 

(2) For those employers who adopt the 
classification of occupations set forth in the 
agreement in which each occupation in the 
industry is placed in one of four classes, the 
following minimum rates are effective—class 
I, 75 cents per hour in zone IJ, 70 cents in 
zone II and 65 cents in zone III; class II, 
68 cents per hour in zone I, 63 cents in zone 
II and 58 cents in zone III; class III, 65 
cents per hour in zone I, 60 cents in zone II 
and 55 cents in zone III; for class IV, which 
includes all the operations not specified in 
the agreement for the first 3 classes, the 


two 


rates are the same as the minimum wage 
rates first mentioned above, except that in 
class IV there are no rates given for after 
2 years. 

Vacation: every employee covered by this 
agreement is entitled to vacation with pay 
in conformity with the provisions of Ordin- 
ance No. 3 of the minimum Wage Commis- 
sion of the Province of Quebec. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Chemicals 


PAINT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated August 4, and 
gazetted August 14, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between various 
paint manufacturing companies and the Asso- 
ciation of Employees of the Paint Industry. 
Agreement to be in effect from August 14, 
1948, to August 13, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. It applies to 
the entire province of Quebec and replaces 
the agreement previously in effect (L.G., 
Sept., 1944, p. 1141; July, 1945, p. 996; 
Dec., 1946, p. 1773, and previous issues). 

Hours: 48 per week, except for employees 
on continuous operations (boiler house 
employees and workmen in white lead and 
linseed and other oil manufacturing) who 
work 56 hours per week. Time and one- 
half is paid for all work over 9 hours in 
any one day or 48 hours in any week except 
employees on continuous operations who are 
paid overtime rates after 56 hours in a week. 
Employees are to be paid for 3 specified 
holidays provided they work the first work- 
ing day following these holidays unless pre- 
vented from doing so by sickness. Employees 
working on any of the above holidays shall, 
in addition, be paid at their regular hourly 
rate for the hours worked. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in paint and 
lacquer factory—labourers 68 cents; helpers 
70 cents; fillers 73 cents; mixers, millmen 
(second class) 74 cents; millmen (first class), 
shaders (second class) 78 cents; shaders (first 
class) 83 cents; varnish factory—labourers, 
helpers and fillers are paid the same rates 
as in paint and lacquer factory; thinner men 
76 cents; kettlemen, second class 80 cents, 
first class 86 cents; white lead and dry colour 
factory—labourers and helpers receive the 
same rates as in paint and lacquer factory; 
grinders, pressmen, second class 73 cents, 
first class 75 cents; strikers, second class 75 
cents, first class 79 cents; receiving, packing 
and shipping departments—labourers 68 
cents; helpers 70 cents; packers 72 cents; 
shipping clerk and stockkeeper $34.75 per 
week; general—coopers and mill dressers 81 
cents; watchmen, firemen, timekeepers $34.75 
per week; maintenance men (including 
carpenter, electrician, plumber, machinist and 
blacksmith) 86 cents; stationary enginemen, 
fourth class $39 per week, third class $42.50, 
second. class $49.50; linseed oil mill—labourer 
68 cents; hydraulic press or expeller men 71 
cents; maintenance men 86 cents; overprint- 
ing label and multigraphing—male employee 
68 cents, under 18 years of age 46 cents; 
female employees (all factory departments) 
minimum 48 cents; apprentices under 20 
years of age (1 year only) 46 cents. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks with pay after 3 years. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transport 


LONGSHOREMEN (OCEAN NAVIGATION), 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 4, and 
gazetted August 14, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between certain 
shipping and stevedoring companies. and 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 375. Agreement applies to the long- 
shoremen employed in loading and unloading 
ocean steamships in the Harbour of Montreal, 
and is to be in effect from August 14, 1948, 
to December 31, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the ones 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, Aug., 1947, p. 1175; Sept., 
1946, p. 1253, and previous issues, with the 
following exception:— 

Minimum wage rates for all employees are 
increased by 17 cents per hour for day work 
and 254 cents per hour for evening and night 
work, so that the minimum wage rates are 
now $1.45 per hour for day work and $2.173 
per hour for evening and night work. This 
agreement also provides that employees work- 
ing on ships on which ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer is being or has been loaded shal] 
be paid a minimum of $1.65 per hour for 
day work and $2.474 per hour for evening 
and night work. 


CHECKERS AND CooPERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 4, and 
gazetted August 14, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between certain 
steamship companies and Local 1657, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association. Agree- 
ment governs all checkers and coopers work- 
ing on ocean-going vessels in the Harbour of 
Montreal, and is to be in effect from August 
14, 1948, to December 31, 1948, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the ones 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LAsour GAZETTE, Sept., 1947, p. 1308; Sept., 
1946, p. 1254, and previous issues, except 
that the minimum wage rate for day work 
is increased by 15 cents per hour and for 
night work by 224 cents per hour, making 
the new minimum rates $1.20 per hour for 
day work and $1.80 per hour for night work. 


SHIPLINERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 4, and 
gazetted August 14, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between certain 
shipping and stevedoring companies and the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 1552. Agreement to be in effect from 
August 14, 1948, to December 31, 1948, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. Agreement covers all fitting of ocean- 
going vessels lying in the Harbour of Mont- 
real for grain and cattle and all woodwork 
in connection with the stevedoring gear, 
except where permanent gear men are 
employed. 

This agreement is similar ‘to the ones 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, Sept., 1947, p. 1308; Sept., 
1946, p. 1253, and previous issues, with the 
following exceptions— 

Minimum wage rates for all employees are 
increased 17 cents per hour for day work and 
25% cents per hour for evening and night 
work making the new minimum rates $1.30 
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per hour for day work and $1.95 per hour 
for evening and night work. This agreement 
also provides that employees working on ships 
on which ammonium nitrate fertilizer is being 
or has been loaded shall be paid a minimum 
of $1.65 per hour for day work and $2.47% 
per hour for evening and night work. 


Trade 


WHOLESALE Foop STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 4, and 
gazetted August 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1946, p. 930, Aug., p. 1094, Dec., p. 1774; 
Dec., 1947, p. 1804, and previous issues). 

Minimum wage rates in zone I: foremen 
and head shipper $37.50 per week; assistant 
foremen and head shipper, departmental 
manager (except in packing house), miller or 
men in charge of mixers, cook and presser 
of feeding stuffs $35.50; departmental 
manager in packing house $53; departmental 
manager in packing houses (small goods 
department) $46; stationary enginemen— 
chief enginemen from $45 to $60 per week, 
enginemen from 69 cents to 84 cents per hour, 
firemen (enginemen’s helpers) 59 cents; day- 
labourer (male and female) and furnace 
firemen 55 cents; night watchmen (minimum 
of $25 per week) 45 cents per hour; order 
employee and receiving clerk, slaughterer and 
boner $33.50 per week; butter and cheese 
conditioner $36; butcher and boner, pork 
butcher, man employed in the dry curing 
departments—skilled (certificated) $39, fore- 
man $43, apprentices from $20 per week during 
first 6 months to $34 per week after 18 
months; general hand in packing houses $34; 
female employee in packing houses (not office 
staff) from $18 per week in first year to $22 
in third year and thereafter; butter wrapper 
$23; butter cutter $28; egg grader from $26 
in first year to $34 in fifth year; truck driver 
$33; general hand (other than in packing 
houses)—over 17 years of age $31.50, under 
17 years $20 in first 3 months and $25 there- 
after; boy (not handling heavy merchandise) 
$18; female employees other than those of 
the office staff (except those of packing 
houses) $18 and $20; administration personnel 
$48; accountant $41; assistant-accountant 
$38.50; accountant-cashier $36.50; bookkeeper 
from $18 during first year to $35 after 7 
years; sales clerk from $22 in first year to 
$35 after 3 years; female office employees 
(except stenographers) from $16 in first 
year to $22 after 2 years; office messenger 
$15; shorthand-typist from $18 during first 
year to $24 after 2 years; junior clerk $13; 
warehouse occasional hand 70 cents per hour; 
office occasional employee 60 cents. 


Minimum wage rates in zone II are the 
same as those in zone I, less 10 per cent. 

_ Vacation: employees with 5 years’ con- 
tinuous service are now entitled to an 
additional week’s vacation with pay. 


RETAIL Foop STORES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 12, and 
gazetted August 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1945, p. 996, Aug., p. 1198; Oct., 1946, 
p. 1447, June, 1947, p. 826, and previous 
issues). 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the cities 
of Quebec, Levis and Sillery, the towns of 
Quebec-West and Lauzon and the munici- 
pality of Gifford and is divided as follows: 
zone I, the cities of Quebec and Sillery, the 








town of Quebec-West and the municipality 
of Gifford; zone II, the city of Levis and 
the town of Lauzon. 


Hours are reduced from 56 to 51% per 
week. 


Minimum wage rates in gone I: meat 
department—class A $39 per week, class B 
$33, class C $27, class D $17; grocery depart- 
ment—class A $36, class B $30, class C $24, 
class D $16.50. In zone I, the bachelor 
delivery man or delivery wagon driver shall 
receive a minimum of $25 per week and the 
married man a minimum of $30 per week. 
An employee working as manager in a butcher 
shop shall receive at least $50 per week and 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 


fied) industries, the provincial Mu£inister - 


charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a conference 
of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the 
purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that 
it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
the zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every .zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazette, Oct., 1940, p. 1077. 


Schedules of wages and hours recently 
made binding by Orders in Council under 
these Acts include new schedules for barbers 
at Smiths Falls and at Stratford in The 
Ontario Gazette of June 19, for barbers at 
Brockville, at Orillia, at Kitchener and 
Waterloo, at Oshawa and at Barrie in the 
issue of July 10, for barbers at Cornwall, 
at Paris and at Clinton, Goderich and 
Seaforth in the issue of July 24, and an 
amendment of the schedule for barbers at 
Stratford in the issue of August 14. Other 


in a grocery at least $45 per week in zone I, 
and at least $30 per week in zone II. An 
employee working as department manager or 
head clerk in a butcher shop shall receive at 
least $45 per week and in a grocery at least 
$40 per week in zone I, and at least $25 
per week in zone II. In any establishment 
engaged in both the grocery and meat trade, 
the cashier girl and the office employees shall 
be remunerated at the rate established for 
employees of the grocery department. 


Vacation: employees with 7 years’ con- 
tinuous service are entitled to an additional 
week’s vacations with pay. 


Orders in Council making schedules binding 
or revoking schedules are summarized 
below. 


New Brunswick 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, SAINT JOHN. 


An Order in Council, gazetted July 21, 
makes binding the terms of a new schedule 
for carpenters at Saint John and within a 
radius of 15 miles except that part of the 
area lying north of the Kennebecasis River. 
Schedule to be in effect until May 1, 1949. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, 4 on 
Saturday, a 44-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at $1.42 per hour for 
the first 4 hours, $1.90 thereafter and for 
work on Sundays and 7 specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rate: 95 cents per hour. 
Work which cannot be performed during the 
regular working period may be carried out 
at other periods of the day for which a 
minimum of $1 per hour shall be paid. 


Ontario 
Construction 


BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted July 24, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for bricklayers and stone- 
masons at Ottawa, to be in effect from 
August 3, 1948, during pleasure. 

This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
Labour GAzeTTs, April, 1948, p. 335, with 
the exception of the minimum wage rate 
which is increased from $1.40 to $1.55 per 
hour. 


CARPENTERS, OTTAWA. 

An Order in Council, dated June 30, and 
gazetted July 17, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters at Ottawa, 
to be in effect from July 27, 1948, during 
pleasure. 

This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, Nov., 1947, p. 1663, with 
the exception of the minimum wage rate 
which is increased from $1.18 to $1.25 per 
hour with a further increase of 5 cents per 
hour to be effective October 4, 1948. 


LATHERS, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated July 14, and 
gazetted July 24, makes binding the terms 
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of a new schedule for lathers at Ottawa, to 
be in effect from August 3, 1948, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
up to midnight from Monday to Friday and 
on Saturday morning; double time for all 
other overtime. 


Minimum wage rate: $1.40 per hour. 
Employees working on night shifts receive 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work; 8 hours’ work 
may be performed during the night at the 
regular rate where the work is of such a 
nature that it cannot be performed during 
the regular working day. The advisory 
committee may fix a lower minimum rate for 
handicapped workers. 


SHEET Merat INpustRyY, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated July 29, and 
gazetted August 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for sheet metal workers 
at Ottawa, to be in effect from August 24, 
1948, during pleasure. 

This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, Feb., 1947, p. 188, except 
that the minimum wage rate is increased 
from $1.10 to $1.40 per hour. 


CARPENTERS, BROCKVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated June 10, and 
gazetted June 19, and amended in the issue 
of August 14, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for carpenters at Brockville, to 
be in effect from June 29, 1948, during 
pleasure. 

This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, Oct., 1947, p. 1476, except 
that the minimum wage rate is increased by 
10 cents to $1.10 per hour. 


PLUMBERS, WINDSOR. 


An Order in Council, dated June 10, and 
gazetted June 19, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for plumbers at Windsor, 
to be in effect from June 29, 1948, during 
pleasure. 

This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
LABour GAZETTE, Oct., 1947, p. 1476, with the 
following exception: — 

Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.50 
to $1.65 per hour. 


Saskatchewan 
Manufacturing: Vegetable Products 


BAKERS, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated July 20, and 
gazetted July 31, revokes the Order in 
Council making this schedule binding and its 
amendment (L.G., July, 1940, p. 736, Dec., 
per 1313): 

Another Order in Council, dated July 6, 
and gazetted July 17, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for bakers at Regina 
and within a radius of 5 miles, to be in 
effect during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half. 
Every employee who works on any of the 
specified holidays shall be paid one day’s 
wages at his regular rate of wages and, in 
addition, one and one-half times his regular 
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rate of wages for every hour or part of an 
hour during which he works. 


Minimum wage rates: doughman $38 to $41 
per week; ovenman in charge $35 to $38; 
doughman’s helper, ovenman’s helper, 
machineman, truck driver $31 to $34; bench 
hands, bread wrapper, receiver, stableman 
$33 to $36; baker’s helper and bread racker, 
bread wrapper’s helper, stableman’s helper 
$27 to $30; finishers and cake wrappers and 
box makers $23 to $26; shipper’s helper $28 
to $31; engineer’s helper $35 to $38; janitor 
$30 to $33. A $20 guarantee wage per week 
shall be paid to all regular salesmen plus 5 per 
cent wholesale and 10 per cent retail on all 
sales of cakes and pastry and 4% cent whole- 
sale and 1 cent retail per loaf on all bread 
sales. Relief outside salesmen receive a 
minimum of $32 per week, salesmen in train- 
ing $27 for a period of 4 weeks, thereafter 
$32; part-time employees shall be paid 10 
cents per hour above the pro rata rate. New 
employees begin at the lowest rate but must 
reach the highest rate after 3 months, at 
the rate of $1 increase per week after the 
first month, progressively, until the maximum 
has been reached. Night workers receive a 
bonus of 5 cents per hour. Female employees 
performing duties of a male with assistance 
shall be paid 80 per cent of the classifica- 
tion of said work but in no case shall the 
wages be lower than provided for by the 
Minimum Wage Board Order. 


Construction 


PAINTERS, Moose JAw. 

An Order in Council, dated July 20, and 
gazetted July 31, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for painters at Moose 
Jaw and within a radius of 5 miles, to be in 
effect during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime and work on Sundays is payable 
at time and one-half. Every employee who 
works on any of the 8 specified holidays 
shall be paid one day’s wages at his regular 
rate of wages and, in addition, one and one- 
half times his regular rate of wages for 
every hour or part of an hour during which 
he works. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.10: per hour, $1.15 
per hour for alternate shifts. A lower 
minimum wage rate may be set for handi- 
capped workers. 


SHEET METAL INDUSTRY, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated May 31, and 
gazetted June 5, revokes the Order in Council 
making this schedule binding and its amend- 
ment (L.G., Sept., 1938, p. 1048; Oct., 1940, 
p. 1038). 


Alberta 


Agriculture 


Honey Propucine INpustry, COALDALE, 


TABER AND VAUXHALL. 

An Order in Council, dated June 29, and 
gazetted July 15, revokes the Order in 
Council making this schedule binding (L.G., 
April, 1939, p. 436). 


Honey Propuctne Inpustry, LETHBRIDGE. 

An Order in Council, dated June 29, and 
gazetted July 15, revokes the Order in 
Council making this schedule binding (L.G., 
April, 1939, p. 436). ; 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufac- 
ture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, are 
thereupon included by the department con- 
cerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour GazettE for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During July 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of July the Department 
of Labour prepared 123 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 52 
construction contracts were awarded by the 
various Government departments. Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the con- 
tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not 
be exceeded on this work except in cases 
of emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as specified 
by the Minister of Labour”, and also specify 
that the rates of wages set out therein are 
“minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
is the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department ~ contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 

@orporabionier. sees 4,958 $5,867 ,581.00 

Osta OC Omeecsesverrectet 13 56,219.52 

REG RIVES Bexnarr ates caterers» 3 48,087.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Recent Regulations Under 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Radio technicians and sheet-metal workers are covered by new 
minimum wage orders in British Columbia; higher minumum rates 
are set for first-aid attendants, persons employed in or about public 
places of amusement and certain transport workers; the learning 
period for female office workers is reduced from six to four months. 


New Brunswick has issued a second Minimum Wage Order to apply 
throughout the Province to women in wholesale and retail merchan- 


dising establishments. 


Rules governing refrigeration engineers have been made under the 
Manitoba Apprenticeship Act. 


DOMINION 


Canada Trade Unions Act 


Revised Regulations for the registration 
of trade unions made by an Order in 
Council (P.C. 3175) of July 16, gazetted 
August 11, reduce from $5 to $4 the fee for 
a certificate of registry. The other provi- 
sions in the new Regulations reproduce 
those set out in an earlier Order in Council 
(P.C. 1444), made on June 26, 1889, now 
rescinded. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Old Age Pensions Act 


The revised regulations under the Old 
Age Pensions Act (Canada) which were 
approved by P.C. 1860 of April 29, gazetted 
June 18 (L.G., Sept., 1948), have been 
adopted as regulations under the Alberta 
Act by an Order in Council (561/48) 
gazetted August 14. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The working hours of persons employed 
in construction of the Pine Pass Highway 
have been extended to nine in a day and 
54 in a week from June 16 to December 31, 
1948, by a Regulation (No 32C) made by 
the Board of Industrial Relations on May 
20, gazetted May 27. A similar exemption 
was granted in 1947 (L.G., 1947, p. 1024). 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Radio Technicans and 
Sheet Metal Workers 


For the first time radio and _ radio- 
broadcast technicians and male sheet-metal 
workers are covered by minimum wage 
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orders. The first of these orders, that 
governing radio technicians (No. 7), was 
made on May 20, gazetted May 27, and 
became effective May 31; that governing 
radio-broadecast technicians (No. 8), on 
August 3, gazetted and effective Sep- 
tember, 13. 

Both Orders fix 80 cents an hour as the 
minimum wage. 

“Radio technicians” include workers 
engaged in designing, repairing, and instal- 
ling radio and electronic equipment, includ- 
ing home radio receivers, record-playing 
apparatus, public-address and audio- 
amplifier systems, and in the designing, 
repairing and maintenance of long and 
short-wave and ultra-high frequency receiv- 
ing and transmitting equipment. 

The second Order covers technicians 
employed in radio-broadcast stations in the 
installation, operation, or maintenance of 
radio-broadcast equipment, including tele- 
vision, voice and facsimile, or any rebroad- 
cast apparatus by means of which electricity 
is applied in the transmission, production 
or reproduction of voice and sound. Oper- 
ators of record-playing or transmitting and 
recelving communications equipment in 
establishments other than radio-broadcast 
stations are exempted from the Order. 

A new Order (No. 10), effective Sep- 
tember 13, establishes a minimum wage of 
$1 an. hour for men in the sheet-metal 
trade. The Order, which was made on 
August 3 and gazetted August 13, covers 
any sheet-metal work, including manufac- 
ture, erection and installation, in connec- 
tion with a residential, commercial or 
industrial building, plant, boat or ship, 
and also the manufacture or installation 
of gravity or forced air heating or condi- 
tioned-air installation. Production-line or 


assembly-line manufacture of sheet-metal 
products for resale is exempted. 

Revised Orders, made on August 3, 
gazetted August 12 and effective September 
13, apply to workers in or about public 
places of amusement, etc. (No. 67), to 
women in offices (No. 34), and to certain 
workers in’ road transport (No. 9). The 
revised Order (No. 25) governing male and 
female workers in manufacturing, made and 
gazetted on the same dates, became effec- 
tive on August 12. The Order for first-aid 
attendants (No. 39) was revised on May 20, 
gazetted May 27 and went in effect May 31. 


Public Amusement Places, etc. 


To the list of amusement places covered 
by the former Order (L.G., 1939, p. 999) 
the new Order 67 adds veterinary hospitals 
and establishments where general and 
special therapeutics is performed, parking- 
lots, auto-camps, shoe-shine establishments, 
‘and boat liveries. The list of amusement 
places has been extended and now includes 
theatres, dance-halls, music-halls, concert- 
rooms, lecture-halls, shooting-galleries, bowl- 
ing alleys, billiard-parlours and pool-rooms, 
ice- and roller-rinks, amusement-parks, golf- 
courses, sports grounds and arenas, swim- 
ming pools, bathing-pavilions and dressing- 
rooms, bathing beaches and steam baths. 
Excluded are caddies on golf courses and 
persons employed exclusively as watchmen. 

Except with the permission of the Board, 
no worker covered by the Order may work 
more than eight hours in a day or 44 in a 
week. The maximum hours permitted 
formerly were eight and 48. 

The minimum rate for both male and 
female workers working 40 hours or more 
in a week is now increased from $17.10 to 
$18 a week. The earlier Order applied only 
to women. The General Interim Order of 
June 25, 1946, raised by 20 per cent the 
$1425 minimum for these workers set by 
a 1939 Order. 

Part-time workers, whose work-week con- 
sists of less than 40 hours, now receive 45 
cents an hour, instead of 35 cents, the rate 
before the 20 per cent increase was made. 
Unless the Board permits otherwise, these 
workers must receive at least three hours’ 
pay in any one day. The former Order 
stipulated that workers working two hours 
or less must receive a minimum of 75 cents. 

The new Order differs from the old in 
providing lower rates for learners. During 
two two-month periods, learners working 
full time are to receive $14 and $16 weekly. 
For part-time learners the rates are 35 cents 
an hour for the first two months and 40 
cents for the second two months. 


Offices 

The learning period for female office 
workers (L.G., 1946, p. 989) has been 
reduced from six to four months by revised 
Order 34. Instead of $12, $14 and $16 
a week for three successive two-month 
periods, learners must now receive $14 for 
the first two months and $16 for the second 
two months after which the full minimum 
must be paid. Similarly, with part-time 
learners who work less than 36 hours 
weekly the hourly rates are 40 and 45 
cents for two two-month periods instead of 
the former 35, 40 and 45 cents. 

As before, hourly paid workers in offices 
who work part of a day must be paid for 
at least four hours unless the Board 
permits an exception to this stipulation. 


Road Transport 


A separate Order (No. 9) now governs 
workers employed as drivers, swampers or 
helpers in the transport of goods by motor- 
vehicle of more than 1,000 lb. factory 
capacity. Transportation Orders 26 and 26B 
CAG M940 pe D147 anode pont lO eae 
longer apply to these workers. Order 9 
does not apply to retail bread and milk, 
laundry, dry cleaning or mail delivery. 

The new rate for male and female 
drivers, swampers and helpers is 75 cents 
an hour. Under the former Orders 26 and 
26B, drivers of motor-vehicles of less than 
2.000 Ibs. weight, and swampers and 
helpers were required to be paid 35, 40 
and 524 cents an hour depending on the 
hours worked. For the same _ hours, 
minimum rates for vehicles of 2,000 lbs. 
or over were 40, 45 and 60 cents. All these 
rates were increased by 20 per cent by the 
General Interim Order of 1946. 

Provision is made for long-distance 
hauling in the overtime rates established. 
For the first 24 hours worked in excess of 
81 hours in a day, time and one-half must 
be paid; for hours worked in excess of 11 
in a day, double time; and for all hours 
worked beyond 47 in a week, time and 
one-half is payable, provided that in the 
latter case overtime is not to include the 
overtime covered above. 

As before, when an employee provides 
his own vehicle the employer must pay 
reasonable costs of upkeep while it is in 
use on his behalf, and employees are to be 
paid at the regular rate for time spent 
waiting on call. 


Manufacturing 

The only change made in the revision of 
the Order governing manufacturing (No. 
25) is the re-wording of the daily guar- 
antee clause to state more clearly that 
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an employee reporting for work on the 
call of an employer must be paid for the 
entire period spent at the place of work 
with a guarantee of at least two hours’ 
pay at his regular rate and, if he com- 
mences work, at least four hours’ pay. 
Exemptions by the Board from the four- 
hour daily guarantee are no_ longer 
permitted. Order 25 (1947) and subsequent 
amendments are now rescinded. 


First-Aid Attendants 


The minimum wage for first-aid atten- 
dants has been raised from $4 a day ($4.80 
after July 1, 1946) to 75 cents an hour by 
Order 39, except where part of the time is 
spent at other work for which a higher 
rate is fixed, in which case the higher 
rate must be paid. The Order which 
previously covered male employees only, 
now applies to both men and women. 

The usual overtime rate of time and 
one-half after eight and 44 hours is pay- 
able, except to those first-aid attendants 
employed making shingle-bolts, as emer- 
gency fire-fighters, boom-men or boat-men 
or those covered by the minimum wage 
order for cook- and bunk-house occupa- 
tions In unorganized territory. The former 
overtime rate was 50 cents an hour, or from 
1946, 60 cents. 

As in the earlier Order (L.G., 1940, p. 
1147), when a first-aid attendant accom- 
panies a patient to hospital or to the office 
of a medical doctor his expenses are to be 
paid by the employer. 


General Provisions 


In all the above Orders except that 
governing transport workers, an employee 
called to work but for whom there is no 
work must be paid at least two hours’ 
pay at his regular rate or for the entire 
period of waiting if required to remain 
longer. If he commences work, he must 
receive at least four hours pay except in 
places of amusement where workers must 
be paid at least three hours in a day. 

All the Orders except that governing 
transport workers require time and one-half 
to be paid for work done after eight and 
44 hours. 

The employer must pay wages semi- 
monthly, post a copy of the Order in 
a conspicuous place in his establishment, 
keep records relating to wages, hours, etc., 
and have these records available for in- 
spection at any time by the Board of 
Industrial Relations. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Rules governing refrigeration engineers 
were filed on July 19, gazetted July 24 
(Reg. 29). 
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An apprentice for this trade must be 
between the ages of 16 and 21 and have 
completed Grade IX or its equivalent. 
Persons over 21 and war veterans, how- 
ever, may register as apprentices on the 
recommendation of the Trade Advisory 
Committee. 

The minimum term of apprenticeship is 
four years including a probationary period 
of three months. The term may be 
reduced by the Apprenticeship Board if an 
apprentice has attended a technical or 
vocational school or has had_ previous 
experience in the trade gained from a 
specialized course of study certified to by 
the school or can produce other evidence 
satisfactory to the Board of previous 
experience or specialized training. Credit 
is also given for the probationary period. 

An employer who employs one journey- 
man, or is himself a journeyman, may have 
one apprentice and another for every five 
additional qualified mechanics. 

An apprentice who is temporarily 
employed by arrangement with the Director 
of Apprenticeship to learn a branch of the 
trade not carried on by the employer to 
whom he is apprenticed is not to be con- 
sidered an apprentice during such temporary 
employment. 

Every apprentice is required to attend 
full-time technical or vocational classes for 
eight weeks of the winter months and must 
be given practical training by his employer 
in all branches of the trade. 

The Director must provide for periodic 
inspections of the progress of each appren- 
tice and a report on his progress is to 
be submitted annually by the employer. 
Certificates will be granted after a trade 
test prescribed by the Board. 

The weekly and daily hours must be the 
same as for Journeymen provided that the 
hours of boys under 17 and girls do not 
exceed 48 in a week. 

The wage rates are to begin with a 
minimum of 30 cents an hour for the first 
six months, rising by five cents for the 
next three half-year periods, and thereafter 
increasing by 10 cents until, at the end of 
the eighth half-year, the minimum will be 
85 cents an hour. 

Persons who have been working in the 
trade for six years or more may, on the 
recommendation of the Trade Advisory 
Committee, be granted a certificate of 
qualification without examination upon the 
payment of $1. A certificate may be 
granted, after an examination approved by 
the Board, to persons engaged in the trade 
between four and six years. No certificate 








will be issued without examination, how- 
ever, after six months from the date of 
these Regulations. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 
Shops 


A new Order made by the Minimum 
Wage Board establishes, from September 1, 
1948, $14.40 as the weekly minimum wage 
for women working 48 hours a week or less 
in wholesale or retail merchandising estab- 
lishments. A minimum hourly rate of 45 
cents must be paid for all time worked in 
excess of 48 hours in a week. For part- 
time employees who work less than 30 hours 
in a week the minimum rate is 30 cents an 
hour. The only previous minimum wage 
order issued since the Board was appointed 
on January 23, 1947, was that governing 
women workers in hotels and restaurants 
(L.G., 1948, p. 492). 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


New regulations for the sanitary control 
of barber shops, and public eating estab- 
lishments empower the Minister of Public 
Health or a medical health officer to order 
the medical examination of workers in 
barber shops, beauty parlours and public 
eating establishments who show symptoms 
of a communicable disease. If the worker 
fails to report for such examination he 
must be dismissed. These two Orders 
(O.C. 1310 and 1355) were issued on 
August 3 and 10, respectively, gazetted 
August 14 and 21. 

Under the earlier regulations, which are 
now rescinded, a person employed in a 
barber shop or public eating establishment 
was required only to furnish a medical 
certificate showing that he was free from a 
communicable disease (L.G., 1943, p. 1747). 





SELECTED DECISIONS OF UMPIRE 
UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Act. 


Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, 


designated CU-B, and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had good cause 
in refusing to accept work of a type that 
she had previously tried but found that 
she was unable to do.—CU-B .268 (June 
27, 1947). 


MateriaL Facts oF Case: 


The claimant, a single girl, aged 27 years, 
registered for work as a sewing inspector, 
was last employed as such by a manufac- 
turer of infants’ lingerie at a wage of 32 
cents an hour from February 8, 1944 to 
November 30, 1946, when she voluntarily 
left her employment. She made claim for 
benefit on January 4, 1947 and was dis- 
qualified for a period of six weeks as from 
December 1, 1946, under Section 41 (1) of 
the Act, on the ground that she had 
voluntarily left her employment without 
just cause. 

On February 17, 1947, she was notified 
of employment as an inspector for a shirt 
manufacturing company at a wage of 25 
cents an hour. On applying for the posi- 
tion she was told that the work available 
was that of a dressmaker on a_ sewing 
machine at the same rate of pay. The 
claimant refused to accept the employment 


on the ground that she was not qualified 
as a sewer. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks as from 
February 18, 1947, under Section 40 (1) (a) 
of the Act, on the ground that she had 
without good cause refused to accept a 
situation in suitable employment. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees which unanimously 
allowed the claim, stating in their decision 
in part as follows:— 


In her declarations this claimant 
alleged that she did not refuse the 
employment notified, as a matter of fact 
she was willing to accept the employ- 
ment offered and went to the employer 
and offered her services. The employer 
then offered her employment of a kind 
different to the one offered by the 
employment officer. 

It is therefore evident that the 
claimant did not refuse the employment 
notified to her by the employment officer 
and moreover she proved her willingness 
to work by going to the employer to 
offer her services. 
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The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DECISION: 

The Umpire’s decision was that the 
claim should be allowed and gave as his 
reasons :— 

Two questions arise. 

Did the claimant refuse an offer of 
employment? 

Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act reads as 
follows :— 

An insured person shall be disqualified 

from receiving benefit if he— 
after an officer of the Commission or a 
recognized agency or an employer has 
notified him that a situation in suitable 
employment is vacant or about to become 
vacant, has without good cause refused 
or failed to apply for such situation or 
failed to accept such situation when 
offered to him. 


The claimant did not refuse to accept 
the employment as an inspector notified to 
her by the local office as it was not vacant. 
But she refused to accept the employment 
as a seamstress offered to her by the 
prospective employer. 

Has the claimant refused without good 
cause an offer of suitable employment when 
she was offered employment as a seamstress 
by the prospective employer? 

In view of the uncontroverted statement 
by the claimant that “she had never done 
that kind of work and that she knew she 
could not do it as she had tried before and 
was too nervous” and her evident willing- 
ness to accept any other suitable employ- 
ment, I find that she had good cause to 
refuse the offer of employment as a 
seamstress. 


Held that the claimant, who had been 
unemployed to a considerable extent, had 
not shown good cause for refusing to 
accept employment of a kind other than 
employment in her usual occupation.— 


_CU-B .302 (October 31, 1947). 


MaArtTerRIAL Facts oF CASE: 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 
38 years, registered for work as a pianist, 
was last employed in a theatre as an 
orchestra pianist from November 8, 1946 to 
April 38, 1947, at a salary of $40 a week. 
Her hours of work were from 9 p.m. to 
12 p.m., six nights a week. She became 
separated from her employment when the 
orchestra at the theatre was changed. On 
April 9, 1947 she made claim for benefit 
which was allowed. 
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On June 28, 1947 the local office notified 
the claimant of part-time employment for 
the summer months as a sales clerk in a 
department store, which would have given 
her from 3 to 53 days’ work a week. The 
hours of work were from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
and the wage was $3.25 a day. The claimant 
refused to apply for this position, stating 
that she had registered for work as a 
pianist and that was the kind of work she 
would like. The local office reported that 
the claimant had stated that she could not 
leave her small daughter during the day. 

The claimant’s employment for the last 
six years has been altogether as a musician 
in various theatres and in 1944 and 1945, 
during the summer season, at a summer 
resort nearby. Her first claim for benefit 
was made on April 18, 1944 and since then 
she has received 329 days’ benefit at 
different intervals and is now in her third 
benefit year. During that period there were 
244 contributions paid on her behalf but 
she was incapable of work from August, 
1945 to February, 1946. 

A statement subsequently submitted by 
the claimant reads as follows:— 


I have been educated and trained as a 
musician and have never done any other 
work in my life. I have never done any 
such work as sales clerk work and do not 
think I could give satisfaction. If I went 
to work in the day time, and did my 
housework in the evening I would not 
have time to keep in practice. If people 
call my home to give me musical work 
and I am not there to answer the phone 
I will soon be forgotten and will get no 
more musical work. I am likely to be 
called for work at any time but will not 
get it if I am not at home. Ever since 
I became married 3 years ago I have done 
musical work in the evening and I expect 
to continue to do so. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks as from June 29, 1947, 
under Section 40 (1) (a) of the Act, on the 
ground that she had refused to apply for 
a situation in suitable employment. He also 
disqualified her from receipt of benefit for 
an indefinite period as from June 29, 1947, 
under Section 27 (1) (b), on the ground 
that she was not available for work and 
also under Section 27 (1) (a) on the ground 
that “she should be deemed not to be 
unemployed”. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees. The claimant 
appeared before the court, together with 
two members of the association of which 
she is a member and the court upheld the 


decision of the insurance officer, by a 
majority decision, which reads in part as 
follows :— 

. .. The claimant was married three 
years ago and has done musical work 

- since, and expects to continue. She states 
that considerable money has been spent 
on her career and that as a pianist she is 
entitled to $2 per hour when playing with 
an orchestra, and further that her work is 
casual and seasonal. 

When regularly employed the claimant 
worked as a pianist 18 hours weekly, in 
addition to which there were some five 
hours rehearsal and she advises the Court 
that at the present time she is doing two 
hours practice daily. She further states 
that she has not earned any money as a 
pianist in the last two months and at that 
time she was hired to play the piano at 
a hotel dinner for two hours. The 
claimant is available on call and anyone 
can have her services aS a pianist on 
reasonable notice and at an agreed rate, 
and to this extent the services of the 
claimant are on the market. The theatre 
where the claimant had been formerly 
employed is now closed, probably for the 
summer months, but there is no evidence 
before the Court to show that it will open 
again in the fall. It appears that the 
demand for the claimant’s services at the 
present time is not heavy and that when 
the claimant was employed by the theatre 
the orchestra of which she was a member 
functioned at three separate intervals in 
the day’s performance.... 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
from the decision of the Court of Referees. 
Representations by officials of several 
unions were made to the Umpire on her 
behalf. 


DEcISION: 


The Umpire’s decision was that the appeal 
should be dismissed, with the exception 
that the claimant is unemployed and gave 
as his reasons :— 


The claimant and the unions on her 
behalf contend that in view of the fact that 
she has last been unemployed only for a 
period of less than three months, she should 
not be forced into such a drastic change 
of occupation, from that of a musician to 
that of a sales clerk, entailing a consider- 
able reduction in salary. 

The first question to decide is whether 
the claimant is unemployed within the 
meaning of the Act, because should the 
facts indicate that she is employed, the 
case ends there, and no other question 
needs to be discussed. 


A careful perusal of the evidence before 
me brings me to a conclusion different from 
that reached by the Court of Referees as 
to the self-employment or employment of 
the claimant. I altogether fail to see how 
she could be considered as being not unem- 
ployed in view of the circumstances of her 
case, 

The second question to determine is 
whether the employment notified to the 
claimant was suitable employment within 
the meaning of the Act. 

The employment offered to the claimant 
was at a rate of wages not lower and on 
conditions not less favourable than those 
recognized by good employers. The ques- 
tion remains then as to whether a reason- 
able interval elapsed within the meaning of 
Section 40 (3) of the Act in order that 
employment of a kind other than employ- 
ment in the claimant’s usual occupation 
could be, in her case, deemed suitable. 

To determine such a question, many 
factors have to be taken into consideration; 
among them, and not the least in import- 
ance, are the facts disclosed by the 
claimant’s employment history. These 
indicate that the claimant, during the last 
three years, has not been able to secure 
continuous employment in her occupation, 
but has worked only intermittently, and in 
fact, has received benefit for a period of 
329 days. 

Under the circumstances, it would be 
reasonable to expect that, if the claimant 
were genuinely seeking work, she should 
have accepted this temporary employment 
for the summer season as, according to the 
submissions, there was very little prospect 
for her to get work as a musician during 
the period. It would not in any way have 
jeopardized any opportunity of returning at 
some future time to her usual occupation. 

Section 40, paragraph (3) of the Act must 
necessarily apply to all insured -persons, 
including those who follow a highly skilled 
occupation. Otherwise, the mass of workers 
who contribute to the fund would be greatly 
prejudiced. 

I agree with the Court of Referees that 
the claimant has, without good cause, 
refused to apply for suitable employment. 

The third and last question to decide is 
whether the claimant is available for work 
within the meaning of the Act. 

According to her own admission, the 
claimant will not accept any other work 
than that of a musician for various reasons 
which she has described in her statements. 
The evidence indicates that she has failed 
to find employment as a musician for the 
last three months and that there is little 
prospect of getting any for a few months. 

(Continued on page 1157) 
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NEW UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT RATES 


Upward revision of the unemployment insurance benefit 
rates and the addition of a new class of wmsured persons 
were among the provisions of the Act amending the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, which became effective on 


October 4, 1948. 


The Act to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, passed at the last 
session of Parliament, became effective on 
October 4, 1948. 

Amendments that are of particular 
interest to insured employees and_ to 
employers of insured workers, provide for 
higher rates of benefit and the creation of 
a new class (Class 8) of insurable employees. 

The daily benefit rate under the original 
Act was 40 times the employee’s average 
daily contribution for the previous two 
years. The new rate is 45 times (less 10 
cents) the employee’s daily contribution for 
the previous 180 insured days. Under the 
amended Act “dependent” includes any 
person connected to the claimant by blood 


relationship, marriage, or adoption, if such 
person is wholly or mainly supported by 
the claimant in the claimant’s own home. 

The new class 8 is designed to insure 
most workers in insurable employment 
whose incomes are $34 or more per week. 
When an insured person in Class 8 has 
paid contributions for 180 insured, days, the 
maximum benefit available for him will be 
$14.40 per week, if he has no dependents 
and $18.30 per week, if he has dependents. 

Other amendments in the amended Act 
were made mainly to clarify the provisions 
of the original Act and to simplify 
procedures. 

The accompanying tables indicate the 
changes in both the contribution and 
benefit rates. 


Old and New Schedules, Contribution and Benefit Rates 
Old Schedule Contribution Rates 

















Reference WEEFLY RATE 
number for Class of Employed Persons x eel 
ployed 
Class Employer Paraon 
0 While carning lessithan. OO tCenitsra cayman alee eee aie reeset, eel tee 18 cents 9 cents 
or (paid on his 
behalf by 
.|While under 16 years of age the 
employer) 
1 Warning $524 0ibutlessyphan: O75 Otanwiee kunnen We else inayat nae em ern ae wR ar a 21 cents 12 cents 
2 Harning) $372 50; but eset han GOGO anweelke acu icaac tein Meee ent ae een ace 25 cents 15 cents 
3 Barninay$) 950ibutdess! than Glo. (0jaaveckenn sate eee con Sean ie haan iin ef senna 25 cents 18 cents 
4 Faring $1200 sbutlessit han! Sil. OOrarweeke.) iy nn sisla ee Pinte Bia she ete Genes ayn 25 cents 21 cents 
5 Marniney$V5.00 butlessithans20 O0taiweelcen scale aan samme ue ier sl acyl nies, clare 27 cents 24 cents 
6 Barming-$20. 00  butiless: thanid26..00 ay week nn ace mh cneieh re ah aiyid telnet lek ue 27 cents 30 cents 
7 Haring $26) 00or TONE pen wee Ke dik etait wea eet Umma rena hota ee arate 27 cents 36 cents 








Salaried employees, the remuneration of whom exceeds $3,120 are not called upon to contribute, and are not insured. 


New Schedule Contribution Rates 














WEEKLY RaTE 





caverns 
number for Class of Employed Persons Ry 
ployed 
Class Employer Poison 
0 Whiteearningiless.than o0lcentstacdayen 1 ccte aera escrannuie ernie minister 9 cents 9 cents 
‘ (paid on his 
or behalf by 
the 
While under 16 years of age employer) 
1 Harning: $d: 40 totes One wee kan sees one CmeL pata Genie ei ee heim ea eel 18 cents 12 cents 
2 Haring $a72 OO GOS ZOO ANe AWK nc eon rieusas ee olla Rute Sie eee anit Inve eee telat 24 cents 15 cents 
3 Harning’ $59} 60sto Sid lOOnvaweekint ssn er vie a. sskioor es fe natant. Shenae euaianter ae 24 cents 18 cents 
4 Harning $12: 00:to $1499: a Weeks) core eee cron ceecrael winvie cr aieaet cemeteries 24 cents 21 cents 
5 Haring $15 00:0. S19 299 intanwee ky. cys ee sus, aerecesuemeneals ere ee ah cea a eens 24 cents 24 cents 
6 Harning. s20V00 io b25 sO 9rinianwiee Ke cp terse enone hele real neti ieee eee ren rie oars ae 30 cents 30 cents 
if Harning $26 300 store3s)O9lin: ga weelc susdehanienc iy uliaeie Mneseetkel sae eueertumner ua cer Ra ee 36 cents 36 cents 
8 Harning $34. 00 ;ormmore in anweelk: ev raeism dic ciee ee ota see ae ante ee en er 42 cents 42 cents 
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OLD SCHEDULE OF BENEFIT 


Average Employee ete a chia 
Contribution Dependent | Dependent 
(Weekly) (Weekly) | (Weekly) 

Cents ne a oc 

0-12 4-20 4-80 

He 5-10 6-00 

21 7.20 8-40 

30 10-20 12-00 

33 11:10 13-20 

36 12-30 14-40 


NEW SCHEDULE OF BENEFIT 


Person Person 
Average Employee . > 
Contebition without a with a 
Dependent | Dependent 
(Weekly) (Weekly) | (Weekly) 

Cents $ cts $ cts 

0-12 4-20 4-80 

+15 5-10 6-30 

18 6-00 7-50 

21 7-20 9-00 

24 8-10 10-20 

27 9-30 11-70 

30 10-20 12-90 

33 11-10 14-40 

36 12-30 15-60 

39 13-20 17-10 

42 14-40 18-30 


PURPOSE AND VALUE OF 
INSURANCE BOOKS 


A worker’s insurance book contains a record of contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund. Since the book 
serves several essential purposes, it 1s wmportant that the 
worker realize its purpose and value. 


‘Constant emphasis is placed by officials 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion on the purpose and, value of insurance 
books. In spite of this, experience has 
shown that comparatively few insured 
persons fully realize the importance of the 
books. “Many books are lost, mislaid, left 
with employers and generally treated as 
something of little or no value.” 

The primary function of an insurance 
book is similar to that of a bank book, 
in that it contains a record of contributions 
to the Insurance Fund, made by an insured 
person, as well as those made on his behalf 
by his employer. But, important as it is 
for an insured person to have a personal 
record of his contributions, the insurance 
book serves other essential purposes. In the 
first place, it is necessary that it be pro- 
duced when the worker becomes unem- 
ployed and makes a claim for benefit. If 
the book is not readily available at that 
time, there may be serious delay in having 
the claim approved. 

Then too, it is frequently of assistance to 
an unemployed person in obtaining a job. 
Many employers will not employ a worker 
who was formerly in insurable employment, 
unless, and until his insurance book is pro- 
duced, inasmuch as trouble and delay are 
involved in obtaining a substitute book. 
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Every insured worker’s book is left in 
the custody of his employer as long as the 
worker retains his job, and the employer 
makes entries of contributions each pay day, 
or not longer than 72 hours after wages are 
due. If the establishment employs only a 
few workers the entries are made by placing 
insurance stamps in the book. Should the 
number of workers be large enough to 
warrant it, entries may be made by meter 
impressions. In very large plants, “bulk 
payments” are permitted, each worker’s con- 
tribution being entered under his insurance 
number on a “contribution statement.” 

A worker’s insurance book, or the con- 
tribution statement, as the case may be, 
may be examined by the worker twice in 
any month at times agreed upon by the 
employer. 

It should be noted carefully that the 
securing of an insurance book, or an insur- 
ance number from a National Employment 
Office, is the responsibility of the employer, 
not the employee. 

If and when an insured worker quits his 
employment, the employer is required to 
record in his insurance book all unpaid 
contributions and turn it over to the 
worker. If the book cannot be given to 
the worker in person, the employer is 
required to send it to the nearest National 
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Employment Office within a week after the 
employee separated from his employment. 
In establishments where contributions are 
made by the bulk payment method, a con- 
tribution certificate showing the number of 
days worked and contributions made during 
the current year must be attached to the 
employee’s insurance book at the time of 
separation. In either case the employer 
should obtain a receipt from the worker, or 
from the National Employment Office, as 
the case may be. 

The importance of keeping contribution 
records has been emphasized by the Com- 
mission. Regulations require the employer 
to keep contribution records safe and free 
from defacement or destruction. Officers of 
the Commission must be permitted, on 
request, to inspect these records. Should 
contribution records become lost, defaced or 
destroyed, the Commission, if satisfied that 
contributions were actually paid for the 
periods missing, may rebuild the records. 

The insurance year ends on March 31, 
and at that time, or at any other time 
the Commission may require, insurance 


books must be returned to the nearest 
National Employment Office. This applies 
also to. insurance records other than books. 

When an insured person dies the con- 
tribution records, marked with the word 
“deceased” should be delivered immediately 
to the nearest National Employment Office. 

Some workers who have been in insurable 
employment, but who leave and do not 
intend to re-enter the same type of employ- 
ment, fail to realize the importance of 
depositing the insurance book at the 
National Employment Office. This is most 
important. It enables the Commission 
officers to credit to the worker’s account all 
contributions made. Then, if at a later date 
he is in insurable employment, these con- 
tributions stand to his credit. Any person 
obtaining insurance contribution records to 
which he is not entitled should deliver them 
to the nearest National Employment Office. 

An insured person may obtain from the 
Commission a record of contributions to his 
credit within the past five years by applying, 
either orally or in writing, to the nearest 
National Employment Office. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STATISTICS; 


JULY, 1948 


According to the monthly statistical 
report issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics a total of 38,790 claims 
for Unemployment Insurance benefit was 
recorded in local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission during July 
compared with 39,644 in June and 26,262 
during July, 1947. This total includes 8,303 
revised claims in July, 8,101 in June and 
6,228 during July last year. Revised 
claims are those that arise out of recon- 
sideration of existing claims and do not, 
therefore, represent new cases of unem- 
ployment. Initial and Renewal claims, 
representing almost exclusively new cases 
of unemployment, numbered 30,487 during 
July, 31,548 in June and 20,034 during 
July, 1947. 

At July 31, there were 48,546 (31,008 
male and 17,538 female) ordinary claimants 
signing the hve unemployment register 
compared with 56,509 (386,917 male and 
19,592 female) at June 30 and 41,877 
(26.943 male and 14,934 female) at July 31, 
last year. At the same time a total of 
4477 (3,583 male and 894 female) “other 
claimants” were on the unemployment 
register at July 31 as against 5,111 (3,918 





* See Tables EH-1 to E-7. 
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male and 1,193 female) at June 30 and 
1,328 (1,037 male and 291 female) at 
July 31, 1947. “Other claimants” are 
largely short-time claimants, that is, those 
who have been put on short time at their 
places of employment. 

Claims disposed of at adjudicating centres 
numbered 38,704 during July, including 973 
referred to courts of referees and 255 special 
requests not granted. These special requests 
include those for extension of the two-year 
period, ante-dating and dependency rate of 
benefit. Of the remainder, in which entitle- 
ment to benefit was the main consideration, 
25,873 were considered entitled to benefit 
and 11,603 not entitled to benefit. 

Chief reasons given by adjudicating 
officers for considering claimants not 
entitled to benefit were: “not unemployed” 
3,106 cases, “voluntarily left employment 
without just cause” 2,664 cases, “insuffi- 
cient contributions while in insurable 
employment” 2,311 cases and “refused an 
offer of work and neglected an oppor- 
tunity to work” 1,744 cases. 

During July, 64,482 persons received one 
or more benefit payments aggregating 
$2,082,267 for 1,070,339 compensated unem- 
ployed days compared with 75,767 persons 


paid $2.599,716 for 1,350,735 compensated 
days in June and 51,270 persons paid 
$1,956,722 for 1,018,204 compensated days 
during July, 1947. The average duration 
of the unemployment compensated was, 
then, 16-6 days in July, 17-8 days in June 
and 19-9 days last July. The average 
amount of benefit paid per beneficiary was 
$32.32 in July, $34.31 in June and $38.17 in 
July, 1947. The average amount of benefit 
paid per compensated day of unemploy- 
ment was $1.95 in July, $1.92 in June and 
$1.92 last July. 


insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month ending July 31, 1948, showed 
3,153,816 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1948, an 
increase of 130,749 since June 30, 1948. 

As at July 31, 1948, 207,530 employers 
were registered representing an increase of 
1,340 since June 30, 1948. 





WAGES, HOURS AND 


WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE 


IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS 


INDUSTRY, 1947° 


Of 145,500 plant workers reported in the returns used in 
this summary of the iron and its products industry in 1947, 


78 per cent were covered by collective agreement. 


The wage 


rate index had risen 80:4 per cent since 1939. The 45-hour 
week was the most common work week and 60 per cent of 
the workers were on a 5-day week. Time and one-half was 
the usual rate for overtime during the week and double time 


on Sundays and observed statutory holidays. 


Almost all 


the plants gave one week’s paid vacation after a year or 
less of service and 74 per cent of the workers were eligible 
for a second week after a varying length of service. 


This article summarizes the information 
contained in the three previous issues of 
the Lasour GaAzETTE on wages, hours and 
working conditions in each of the divisions 
of the Iron and Its Products group of 
industries, namely: Crude, Rolled and 
Forged Products; Foundry and Machine 





* The information in this article summarizes the 
11 industries comprising the Iron and Its Products 
group which have been dealt with separatively in 
the past three issues of the Lasour Gazerre. As 
noted in these articles, the information was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1947 
which was made by the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. Employers 
were asked to report on certain conditions of work, 
as well as to give, by occupation, their straight- 
time wage or salary rates or the average straight- 
time earnings of employees on piecework during the 
last pay period preceding October 1, 1947. In 
calculating the average wage rates shown in the 
accompanying tables, both time and _ piecework 
averages have been weighted by the number of 
employees in each occupation as reported by con- 


Shop Products; Sheet Metal Products; 
Machinery; Engines, Boilers and Tanks; 
Aircraft and Parts; Steel Shipbuilding; 
Agricultural Machinery; Motor Vehicles; 
Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories; and 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus. 


tributing firms. A range of rates is shown for each 
average which is based on the middle 80 per cent 
of the employees used in the average. By exclud- 
ing the extremely high and extremely low rates 
in the distribution, the limits are shown which 
include rates for the great majority of workers; 
the rates for all workers in each occupation how- 
ever are included in the averag2s. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on work- 
ing conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours 
of Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, an annual publication of the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 

Information on 1947 material by industry has 
been published monthly in the Lasour GAZETTE 
since the June, 1948 issue; comparable data for 
1946 on a number of other industries have been 
published monthly from July, 1947. 
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The general average wage rate index for 
the industry in 1947 showed an increase of 
80:4 per cent over comparable rates in 1939; 
the increase shown for the year 1947 was 
the largest annual change since 1939. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
LOGO. UM murheate, wintats 100.0 — 
LUAU ee ures 10227 ve | 
ROA ee et gta a big’s 112.9 9.9 
be ARTS ce AG Ea A 125.6 iW) [te 
PE BR SUA LSA 138.8 10.5 
ROSA AN MA ka, 142.6 OM ih 
ROAD Mi eas Gitain «hae 148 .2 3.9 
ORG cere or Sane 159.6 (pre 
Ae SAE RR on Nie ame 180.4 13.0 


Returns from 666 establishments in the 
group were summarized. There were some 
22,500 office workers reported employed in 
the companies covered. Eighty-six per 
cent of the total of 145,500 plant workers 
were employed in Ontario and Quebec 
plants and the remainder of the workers 
were evenly divided between the Maritime 
Provinces and Western Canada. Some 5,300 
women workers were reported employed on 
plant work in the industry. 

Eighty per cent of the establishments 
employed less than 200 plant workers each. 
Another four per cent, accounting for 
nearly half the total number of workers, 
employed over 1,000 workers each. 


Collective Agreements.—Of the 666 
establishments, 314 indicated that their 
plant workers were covered by collective 
agreement. These agreements covered 78 
per cent of all plant workers. 

Agreements were reported with some 36 
international, national or directly chartered 
local unions, as well as a few independent 
unions and employee associations. Nearly 
two-thirds of the workers affected, 
employed in 124 of the plants, were 
covered by agreements with either the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 





tural Implement Workers of America or 
the United Steel Workers of America. 


Wage Rates (Table II)—Comparative 
average wage rates for 1946 and 1947 are 
shown on a regional basis for occupations 
most representative of those in the various 
divisions of the Iron and Its Products 
Industry. These are the averages of the 
rates for each of these occupations in the 
various industries comprising the Iron 
group which have been dealt with in 
greater detail in the three preceding issues 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Taking Canada as a whole, increases in 
the averages ranged from 8 to 15 cents per 
hour, with Moulders showing the greatest 
rise. British Columbia had the highest 
average rates of any region for all the 
occupations shown, with Ontario next in 
most cases. Ontario had the largest 
number of workers in each occupation. 


Standard Hours of Work (Table III) — 
Hours ranged between 40 and 60 with 31 
per cent of the plant workers on a 45-hour 
week; 27 per cent were working 48 hours 
per week; 17 per cent, a 40-hour week and 
14 per cent, 44 hours. 

The five-day week was reported by 370 
plants, employing approximately 60 per cent 
of the plant workers. In both Ontario and 
British Columbia the majority of the plants 
were on this schedule; in Ontario, hours 
varied between eight and ten per day, more 
than half the plants working nine, and in 
British Columbia all those on a five-day 
week worked eight hours per day. 


Overtime Rates of Pay (Table IV) — 
Time and one-half was paid for overtime 
Monday to Friday in 548 cases after either 
daily or weekly hours had been worked. Of 
the establishments paying time and one- 
half after weekly hours, seven reported this 
rate after 48 hours, operating on a standard 
week of 40 to 45 hours; another, on a 
standard 494-hour week, paid a bonus of 11 
cents per hour for overtime after daily 
hours and time and one-half after 60 hours. 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1947 
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TABLE I1.—WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE IRON AND ITS 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1946-47 


Note.—Rates shown are calculated from the average rates for these occupations in the industries 
comprising the lron and its Products group, as published in the three preceding issues of the Labour 
Gazette. 








Average Wage Rates 





Occupation and Locality per Hour 
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For Sunday work, time and one-half was 
the rate reported in 195 cases while double 
time was reported by 262 plants and 169 
gave no information. Approximately the 
same situation prevailed with respect to 
work on observed statutory holidays. 

Of the 370 plants on a five-day week, 
240, employing 96 per cent of those on this 
schedule, reported premium rates for all 
Saturday work. All but a very few were 
paid at a rate of time and one-half, after 
daily or weekly hours; in 48 plants, 
employing 7,000 workers, time and one-half 
was paid for the first three or four hours 
and double time thereafter. 


Vacations with Pay (Table V)—AII] but 
21 of the plants gave information on paid 
vacations; they reported giving a vacation 


of one week after one year of service or, 
in 66 cases, after less than one year while 
in one other case two years of service were 
required. 

In 335 plants the vacation reported did 
not exceed one week, regardless of the 
length of service. In 310 cases, two weeks 
were given after a service period ranging 
up to 20 years; these plants included 74 
per cent of the total number of workers. 
Eighty per cent of these workers were in 
plants which required a five-year period of 
service and a longer service was required 
by another eight per cent. 


Statutory Holidays (Table VI)—Less 
than half the establishments paid plant 
workers for some or all of the statutory 


TABLE I11.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1847 
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holidays they observed; 70 per cent of the 
total number of workers were in these 
plants. Fifteen plants, employing 2,000 
workers, did not observe any statutory 
holidays or gave no information. 


Of those workers receiving pay for one or 
more holidays observed, 17 per cent were 
paid for three holidays; 36 per cent for 
four; 26 per cent for six and 12 per cent 
for seven or eight. 


TABLE 1V.—-OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR PLANT WORKERS IN THE IRON AND 
ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 
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(‘) Includes one establishment paying straight time plus 13 cents per hour. 

(2) One plant reported time and one-half after the first three hours. 

(8) Thirty-two plants reported paying double time after the first four hours and another one after 
three hours. 

(‘) Forty-six plants on a five-day week paid double time after the first four hours and one gave 
double time after first three hours. 

(5) Includes one plant paying time and one-third. 

(6) Includes three plants paying two and one-half times the regular rate; two plants paid double 
time for four days and time and one-half for two days; three paid double time for three days and time 
and one-half for another three days. 
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TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE IRON AND 
ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, BY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1947 


Nortr.—Of the 666 returns used in the survey, 21 did not give any information with respect to 
vacations. 
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(1) Two plants gave one week after two months of service and another one, after four months. 
(?) Service required in one plant was two months and in another, four months. 
(3) Two plants gave one week after nine months of service. at 
_ (‘) Includes two plants with a service requirements of four years and another three, specifying 
six years. 
(5) Includes three plants with a seven-year service requirement and another, eight years. 
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TABLE VI.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE IRON 
AND ITS PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 1947 


Norse.—Of 666 plants covered in survey, 15, employing 2,000 plant workers, either reported that no 
statutory holidays were observed in their plants or gave no information. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour on the basis 
of returns from the National Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


High employment levels and a mimmum of unemployment 
characterized the labour scene during the month of August. 
Seasonal activity was reaching its peak and this, together 
with the withdrawal of student workers, was creating a 
strong demand for labour. However, the shortage of help 
was not expected to reach serious proportions. Immigration 
was chiefly responsible for lessening the scarcity of labour 
this year. 

Employment, other than seasonal, will be maintained at its 


present high level throughout the remainder of 1948, accord- 
ing to forecasts recently made by the Department of Labour. 


Employment was rapidly nearing its peak 
during August and very few persons were 
without jobs. By the beginning of June 
the labour force had already surpassed the 
5,000,000 mark which was the peak attained 
for all of 1947. Student labour and a con- 
tinued decline in the number unemployed, 
already less than 2 per cent of the labour 
force at the June date, had enabled employ- 
ment to expand to further heights during 
the summer months. It was expected that 
the employment peak would be reached 
around the middle of September although 
in industries other than agriculture seasonal 
activity would extend until sometime in 
October or early November. 

The tourist trade was exceptionally active 
with 12 per cent more vehicles entering 
Canada during July, the latest period for 
which statistics were available, than in the 
same month in 1947. The agricultural 
industry was enjoying another bountiful 
harvest and crop estimates placed this 
year’s yleld well above that of 1947. Con- 
struction, similarly, was extremely active 
and it was estimated that the industry 
employed 10 to 15 per cent more workers 
this year than last. 

Practically all industries had by this 
time experienced the beneficial effect of 
immigration on labour shortages. In fact, 
immigration was considered the largest 
single factor in the easier labour situation 
this season. Male immigrants during the 
first six months rose from 7,000 in 1947 to 
26,000 in 1948; immigration of women 
increased from 10,000 to 12,000. In agri- 
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culture, alone, 7,000 men entered for farm 
work during the first six months of 1948. 
This represented 29 per cent of all men 
immigrating during the period. The next 
largest group of immigrants, mechanics and 
skilled workers, totalled 6,800, followed 
closely by the labouring class which com- 
prised 25 per cent of male immigrants, or 
6,300 men. In addition, 2,200. in the 
trading class and 1,700 in the mining trades 
entered during the first six months of 1948. 
There has been a distinct shift in the 
occupational category of the men who have 
entered Canada. This year farm workers 
and unskilled help comprised over 50 per 
cent of all applicants; in the 1947 period, 
they accounted for fewer than 33 per cent. 
Conversely, professional and skilled help 
have markedly declined, the mechanical and 
skilled group falling from 33 per cent to 
26 per cent while trading and other classes 
(largely professional) dropped from 35 to 
14 per cent. This indicated how directly 
immigration has affected the labour scene 
since the increased labour supply this year 
has primarily been in unskilled workers. 


Agriculture 


A wheat crop which was expected to 
exceed that of last year by approximately 
10 per cent was in the process of being 
harvested in the Prairie provinces during 
August and September. Seasonal labour 
needs were being met by local workers 
from other industries, especially construc- 
tion and transportation, by the usual inflow 


of transient help, and by an organized 
transfer of labour. Wages ranged from a 
minimum of $5 to $6 per day for stookers 
to a maximum of $10 to $12 for experienced 
combine men. 

The movement of Ontario and Quebec 
workers to the Prairie harvest, an annual 


occurrence for the past 20 years, was 
arranged through the co-operation of the 
Employment Service and Provincial Farm 
Labour Committees. This year the Prairie 
region had placed orders for 2,200 men and 
by the end of August 1,250 workers had 
already been dispatched. These had largely 
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satisfied demand in Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan while sufficient help was forth- 
coming for the needs of Alberta farmers. 
Immigration and unfavourable weather had 
lowered labour requirements in Ontario, and 
this, coupled with reduced transportation 
fares and high harvesting wages, had 
enabled the Western movement to reach 
the required level. 

In addition to the Western movement, 
various transfer programs were under way 
or being arranged in other parts of the 
country. During September, 1,000 men were 
expected to leave Manitoba for potato 
picking in North Dakota; 250 were to 
migrate to Montana beet fields; approxi- 
mately 1,000 harvesters were to be sent to 
the apple orchards in Nova Scotia while a 
number of labour movements between the 
Maritime provinces would probably be 
necessary to handle the potato harvest. 

No serious shortage of labour developed 
in the grain harvest in Eastern Canada and 
a similarly good supply seemed assured for 
the fruit crop. A 20,000 increase in the 
Canadian agricultural labour force over the 
year (June, 1947 to June, 1948) was the 
chief factor contributing to the easier situa- 
tion, especially in Ontario. Immigration 
alone had added 7,000 men in the first six 
months of 1948 and 3,000 in the last half 
of 1947. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


High industrial production for the time 
of year, a steady unparalleled level of 
construction and continued labour peace in 
all main industrial branches characterized 
the employment scene in non-agricultural 
industries during August. Holiday close- 
ups were completed by the end of the 
month and hiring was active in many 
industries, especially those which had 
absorbed student help during the summer. 
In only a few areas had labour demand 
become acute. 

Employment in the eight leading indus- 
tries had shown constant seasonal expan- 
sion up to July 1, the latest date for which 
statistics were available. At that time, the 
index of employment stood at 197-0 (Base 
1926=—100) as against 192-3 at June 1, and 
189-5 at July 1, 1947. Construction, food 
processing, service and mining industries 
underwent their usual summer expansion 
during this period. The yearly advance 
was common to practically all industrial 
groups. 

A consistent monthly gain in the hourly 
pay of wage-earners in manufacturing has 
occurred since mid-1946. Average hourly 
earnings at July 1 totalled 92-4 cents com- 
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pared with 91:4 cents and 80:8 cents one 
month and one year before. Some incon- 
sistency, however, has occurred in the trend 
of weekly wages because of variations in 
the number of hours worked (Table C-10). 
The work-week recorded for the week pre- 
ceding July 1 totalled 42-0 hours bringing 
average weekly earnings at that time to 
$38.81. 

Since 1946, the percentage increase in 
weekly earnings has slightly more than 
kept pace with the percentage rise in the 
index of the cost of living. An index of 
real wages which is computed in relation 
to the cost of living stood at 101-2 at 
July 1 (Av. 1946100) as compared with 
101-0 in the previous month. 


The logging industry was entering its 
initial stages of activity during August but © 
the real drive for help would not get 
under way until September. No shortage 
of labour was anticipated, judging from the 


_ prevailing labour situation and the relative 


ease with which loggers were recruited in 
the 1947-48 season. 

Summer employment this year had 
receded below the 1947 level for the same 
period. This development marked a return 
to the pre-war pattern where cutting was 
concentrated into a relatively short period. 
It was expected that the winter level of 
employment this season would exceed that 
of 1947, but that the duration of employ- 
ment would be shorter and the peak would 
be reached earlier in the season than usual. 

Production in Canadian mining industries 
during the first half of 1948 showed a 
marked gain over the comparative period 
of 1947. Coal mining output had advanced 
considerably, which was attributed to the 
lessened time-loss due to strike action and 
to greater man-hour productivity. Metallic 
mines were highly active, the strong market 
in the United States and the high prices 
offered having stimulated production tre- 
mendously. Exploration work was also 
proceeding at a high level and several 
recent discoveries had brightened the out- 
look of the industry still further. 

In the non-metallic field a marked in- 
crease in employment had occurred over 
the past year, much of which was centred 
around the Leduc oil fields in Alberta. 

Although demand was brisk for mining 
help, the labour supply was adequate to 
meet most demands. Slightly over 2,200 
men from Displaced Persons camps had 
taken up work in the mining industry at 
the end of August and 500 additional 
requests had been approved. These immi- 
grants have been found to be very satis- 
factory workers. It was expected that a 


relatively small proportion will leave the 
mining camps at the expiration of their 
one-year contract; a considerable number 
of these contracts will be up for renewal 
this fall. The efforts of mining companies 
to secure living accommodation for the 
wives and children of the new workers has 
had a stabilizing effect on their employment. 


The highly active manufacturing indus- 
try was further stimulated during August 
owing to usual seasonal influences. Fruit 
and vegetable canning plants were rapidly 
increasing staffs but no serious labour 
shortage had yet materialized. The indus- 
try has employed married women in this 
work for many years and large numbers 
were available this season because of rising 
living costs. Fish plants were fully staffed, 
with activity well maintained because of 
larger fish landings this season. Meat plants 
will shortly enter their active season and 
despite increased inventories and falling 
domestic sales, employment was expected to 
maintain the 1947 level. 

A strong demand for producers’ goods, 
arising from the heavy program of capital 
investment and the continued demand for 
consumer durables, had sustained capacity 
production in these industries. Steel 
shortages, however, had crippled produc- 
tion in some industries. In farm imple- 
ment plants a heavy demand both at home 
and abroad had stimulated expansion and 
employment was now at an all-time high. 
Shortages of foundry help and moulders 
had developed with the usual exit of 
workers to outdoor occupations. This, how- 
ever, should be largely overcome with the 
completion of harvesting operations and the 
consequent influx of farm help to cities. 

Immigration was providing workers for 
labour-short textile industries and, as a 
result, the domestic demand for help had 
fallen off substantially. By the end of 
August, 1,200 immigrants had taken up work 
in the clothing industry and 1,500 addi- 
tional Displaced Persons were scheduled to 
be brought in at a later date. Primary 
textiles had received 190 immigrants at the 
end of August out of a quota of 310. 


Employment levels in the construction 
industry appeared to be running 10 to 15 


per cent above those of 1947. The demand . 


for skilled help was constant; immigration 
had brought in 130 tradesmen from Dis- 
placed Persons camps and numerous skilled 
workers from Great Britain. Unskilled 
workers were in relatively good supply, with 
immigration in this group having provided 
2,000 men for track maintenance and 1,800 
for hydro-electric construction projects. 


Residential -construction remained the 
chief source of employment and it was 
estimated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics that 52,000 houses were under 
construction at the end of June. The 
percentage distribution of these was as 
follows: Maritimes, 8; Quebec, 25; Ontario, 
34; Prairies, 17; British Columbia, 16. 

Material shortages, however, continued to 
hamper building activity. Cement, particu- 
larly, was very scarce and as a result road 
work was being delayed, especially in the 
Prairie provinces. Various steel products 
were also required although supplies were 
more plentiful than in 1947. 

Contracts awarded for construction pro- 
jects continued to reach new levels and the 
$665 million total recorded for the first 
eight months of 1948 was already $1 
million above the total for all of 1947. 


Sales in trade establishments continued 
at a record high for the time of. year 
but much of the inflated level could be 
attributed to higher prices. It was prob- 
able that unit sales were lower because of 
the steep rise in prices over the year. 
Nevertheless, employment had been sus- 
tained and in many areas a general increase 
in staff had been apparent. Plans were 
under way for construction of several new 
branches of larger department stores. When 
completed, these will offer numerous oppor- 
tunities for various types of sales personnel. 
Sales help in general had been in good 
supply, this type of work appealing to many 
girls in preference to jobs in factories or 
service industries. 

Commercial failures, although still numer- 
ically small and substantially fewer than in 
the years following World War JI, were 
nevertheless on the increase during 1948. 
Failures in trade establishments during the 
first half of the year totalled 154 as against 
74 in the same period in 1947. The increase 
was indicative of the difficulties being faced 
by smaller stores, particularly that of con- 
sumer resistance to higher prices and the 
continued shortage of stocks in the faster 
moving lines. 


The service industries were seasonally at 
their peak during August with a record 
level of tourist traffic sustaining activity in 
all parts of the country. It was expected 
that 1948 would mark the biggest tourist 
year in the history of Canada, the record to 
date being set in 1947 when there were 
22,000,000 persons entering Canada across 
the international border. During the month 
of July, the latest date for which statistics 
were available, 408,000 vehicles entered 
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Canada, an increase of 12 per cent over the 
total for July, 1947. 

A serious shortage of help had developed 
with the return of student workers to school 
at the end of August. Waitresses, kitchen 
help, hotel workers and_ sub-staffs for 
hospitals were at a premium. The scarcity 
would probably continue until the closing 
of summer resorts and the seasonal decline 
in agricultural activity. 

The shortage of domestic help continued 
acute and the 9,000 Displaced Persons 
slated to enter household employment will 
be absorbed with little difficulty. By the 
end of August, 3,600 girls had already taken 
up work in city homes, 50 on farms and 
130 couples had entered some type of 
domestic work. 


Employment Service Activities 


Farm labour needs reached their peak 
during August and Employment Offices 
were busily engaged in recruiting the 
necessary help. In all regions but the 
Pacific farm workers were being transferred 
in organized movements arranged through 
the co-operation of the Provincial Farm 
Labour Committees and the National 
Employment Service. By the end of 
August the situation was well in hand, 
the final harvest movements had been 
arranged, and help was again spared for 
farming operations in the United States. 

Toward the end of August, labour 
‘ demand had begun to climb and shortages 
were mounting rapidly. Replacements were 
needed for students returning to school, 
particularly in the service industries. Indus- 
trial hirings were again under way following 
the holiday close-ups; usual staff changes 
which occurred during the vacation period 
and the hiring of help for the seasonally- 
active food processing plants currently 
strengthened requirements. The nickel in- 
dustry was renewing its efforts to secure 
help and it was announced that 800 mine 
beginners were to be recruited out of the 
labour surplus areas of Nova Scotia. 

A development which was expected to 
affect the supply of available labour was 
the announcement by the Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, Minister of National Defence, that 
an all-out recruiting campaign for the three 
Services would be launched in September. 
No limit had been placed yet on the 
number to be accepted. 

The number of unplaced applicants 
hovered at approximately last year’s level 
and each week saw a further decline in the 
number remaining on file. By the beginning 
of September, the number unplaced had 
fallen to 87,000. The age distribution, how- 
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ever, had tended to shift toward the group 
“under 20”, an indication of the expansion 
of services to youths and “first jobbers”. 
The decline in the proportion in the age 
group 20 to 44 was largely attributed to 
decreased labour turnover. The problem of 
discrimination against the older worker 
remained, with the “over 45” age group 
still numerically the same as in 1947. 

Placements of handicapped workers were 
up to approximately last year’s level and 
employers were becoming increasingly aware 
of the employment possibilities of disabled 
persons. Further activity was reported in 
the placement of ex-convicts and parolees 
and close follow-up work revealed that 
many of these placements have been highly 
successful. 

Placements had fallen to their normal 
summer level during July and August, a 
reflection both of the decline in unemploy- 
ment and of curtailed hiring during the 
holiday period. Placements were slightly 
below those of 1947. An average of 16,200 
persons were placed by Employment Offices 
during July, as against 16,600 and 16,400 one 
month and one year before respectively. 

As an aid to immigration, the first of a 
number of proposed Employment Offices 
was established in London, England, for 
the purposes of counselling immigrants con- 
cerning employment conditions in Canada. 
The Office will act as a clearance agency 
and employers desiring immigrants may 
place an order with their local Employment 
Office which in turn will clear it to Great 
Britain, providing it does not adversely 
affect the local situation. Close co-opera- 
tion exists between the new Office and the 
British Ministry of Labour, and, if neces- 
sary, Canadian orders may be circulated 
among labour exchanges in Great Britain. 

The new Offices will be able to provide 
potential immigrants with up-to-date infor- 
mation on a local basis. Immigration will 
be facilitated by efforts to supply housing 
in accordance with the usual clearance 
practice to secure living accommodation for 
transferred help. The service of such 
Offices will become increasingly important 
as various districts reach their capacity of 
employment. The _ situation presently 
developing in British Columbia provides 
such an example where Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, recently 
announced that careful consideration should 
be given before persons from other prov- 
inces should migrate to the Western 
province. 

On August 6, it was announced that the 
new benefit rate authorized by the amend- 
ment to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
would become effective on October 4. The 


revised regulations increase the benefit rate 
to claimants with dependents and also 
establishes a new class for workers with 
wages of $34 a week or more. This now 
brings the range of benefits in Canada for 
persons with dependents from a minimum 
of $4.80 per week to a maximum of $18.80. 
During July, 64,000 persons received bene- 
fits under the Act. At the end of the 
month, 49,000 persons were registered for 
claims although not all these would be 
entitled to benefits. 


Placement operations at Executive and 
Professional offices continued to break 
previous records and during July an average 
of 77 placements was recorded each week 
as compared with 73 and 59 one month 
and one year before respectively. Report- 
ing of vacancies also rose during the month 
while registrations were sustained at a high 
level. Applications are received’ each 
summer from persons on holidays desiring 
to ascertain employment conditions in par- 
ticular areas and this together with the 
constant inflow of immigrants tends to 
counteract the normal falling off in job- 
seekers during the summer months. 

The opening up of the Employment 
Office in Great Britain has paved the way 
for clearance of long-standing orders for 
technical personnel. Similarly an attempt 
has been made to meet the shortage of 
nurses through immigration and orders for 
300 Displaced Persons have been approved 
by government authorities. Some difficulty 
however has been experienced in placing 
immigrants who have migrated without 
specific jobs in view. Language and lack 
of information concerning their qualifica- 
tions and work history have tended to make 
employers hesitant to accept these workers. 

The number of unplaced applicants 
remained appreciably the same during the 
past six months with 2,100 registered in 
the five offices at the end of August. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Maritime region employment con- 
ditions were considerably better than in 
1947, with unemployment at the beginning 
of June almost as low proportionately as 
in the peak of employment during 1947. 
A higher level of construction this season 
was considered the chief reason for the 
improved situation. This accelerated build- 
ing was expected to continue into the fall 
months so that construction tradesmen at 
least would be assured of employment for 
from two to three months more. 

The fishing industry was very active, and, 
while it did not provide many additional 
jobs during August, it sustained activity 


among fishing crews built up earlier in the 
year. Deep sea fishing had been very 
successful with large catches and a good 
market for produce; the herring run had 
been light this year and Liverpool reported 
that this may result in a shortage of bait 
for winter operations. 

The hay harvest was completed in nearly 
all parts of the Maritime region during 
August, and yields in general were excellent. 
Demand for farm labour was relatively 
light during August, but by the end of 
September several thousand men and 
women would be employed in potato and 
other harvest work. No labour shortage 
was expected to develop. The disposal of 
the Maritime apple crop had not yet been 
settled but about 1,000 workers will be 
required for harvest operations around the 
middle of September. Some canning plants 
in the Annapolis valley were busy pro- 
cessing early vegetables. 


Employment conditions in the Quebec 
region showed an improvement during 
August comparable to that which took 
place during July. Unemployment was 
running at a slightly lower level than in 
1947 (1-9 per cent of the labour force at 
June 5, 1948, as against 21 per cent last 
year). At the beginning of June, 1,400,000 
persons were already employed and further 
growth would take place during the summer 
months. 

Harvest operations were in progress in 
nearly all areas by the end of August but 
no labour shortage had been encountered. 
Crop prospects were much improved over 
last year. The organized movement of 
Quebec workers to assist in the Prairie 
harvest commenced during August while 
the regular migration of farm help to the 
state of Maine was slated for September. 

Construction work continued at an 
exceedingly high level; in some of the 
smaller centres, up to 60 per cent of the 
labour force was engaged in this type of 
work. Continued high activity was 
expected during September and October. 
Shortages of skilled workmen were general 
but not acute. Many unskilled applicants 
unsuitable for jobs in manufacturing, were 
absorbed into construction work. 

Logging drives were now completed for 
the most part and camps were being pre- 
pared for the winter cut. Early labour 
needs in September may be difficult to fill 
if hot weather prevails, but as construc- 
tion work tapers off, the labour supply was 
expected to be adequate. By November, 
thousands of men will be employed in 
cutting operations. 
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Suoyant employment conditions con- 
tinued throughout the Ontario region during 
August. Record employment levels were 
achieved during the month with absorption 
of the older and the handicapped worker 
increasing and more opportunities becoming 
available for married women. Student 
workers had been used extensively and 
their withdrawal at the end of August had 
created a considerable gap in the labour 
force. However, the steady flow of immi- 
grants has had a softening effect on labour 
scarcities this year and sufficient help was 
expected to be available for peak seasonal 
activity. 

By the end of August harvest work was 
largely completed and threshing of grains 
well advanced. With the peak in labour 
needs now past, there were sufficient 
workers to supply the bulk of present farm 
labour demand. Many men were regis- 
tering for the Prairie harvest excursion and 
were being despatched to the west. The 
demand for fruit, vegetable, and tobacco 
pickers increased during August, and in 
some centres a shortage of workers was 
developing. Canning plants were rapidly 
expanding staffs but since employers were 
willing to accept married women, no 
serious labour shortage was expected. 

Hiring activity in manufacturing indus- 
‘tries strengthened noticeably during the 
latter part of August. Employment in the 
automotive industry returned to normal in 
both Windsor and Oshawa, and in Windsor 
labour demand was considerable. Nearly 
all large manufacturing plants reopening 
after the holiday period had some require- 
ments for labour. Demand for textile 
workers, foundry and good general labour 
was persistent. The radio industry showed 
a slight improvement during the month 
with the removal of the recently imposed 
excise tax. 


The Prairie region continued to enjoy an 
unprecedented level of employment. Unem- 
ployment in the Prairie provinces was 
virtually nil with only 0:8 per cent of the 
labour force unemployed at the beginning 
of June, a lower proportion than in any 
other region in Canada. <A _ tremendous 
program of construction, coupled with 
heightened activity in mining and service 
industries, had produced the current 
buoyant situation. 

As harvesting got under way near the 
end of August it became evident that the 
wheat yield per acre would be higher than 
was previously expected. Good harvests 
were expected for most other grains and 
yields will be well above those of 1947. 
Labour needs were met by transient labour 
and the movement of eastern harvesters. 
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Coal mines at Drumheller, Edson, Blair- 
more, and Lethbridge were all very active 
during August. Demand for skilled miners 
was very high with applicants extremely 
scarce. The steady demand for general 
mine labour was also relatively difficult to 
meet and would remain so until the harvest 
was over. Both oil drilling and exploration 
work in Alberta were extensive. 

Nearly all flour mills in the Prairie region 
would be hiring workers during September. 
Cereal manufacturing plants were also 
very active. Meat packing plants were quiet 
during August, with employment slightly 
lower than at this time last year; little 
change was expected until the fall run of 
livestock. 


In the Pacific region alone, unemploy- 
ment was higher than in 1947 but even with 
the slight increase the number unemployed 
at the beginning of June was still only 2:3 
per cent of the labour force. Flood condi- 
tions. however, were primarily responsible 
for the deterioration and the following 
three months picked up much of the slack 
evident earlier in the season. 

The agricultural industry had absorbed 
many workers by the end of August as 
fruit picking operations progressed, and 
some 8,000 workers were busily engaged in 
picking hops. There was some damage 
caused to hay and grain crops because of 
rain and labour demand had been small 
in this branch of the industry. To date, 
sufficient local and transient labour had 
been available for agricultural work. Vege- 
table canning was active except in the New 
Westminster area where heavy rainfall 
delayed crops. 

Logging and lumbering operations both 
on Vancouver Island and the mainland were 
extremely active by the end of August. 
Rainfall during the month had lessened the 
fire hazard and operations were expected to 
continue uninterrupted barring the occur- 
rence of a labour dispute. Many sawmills 
closed down for two weeks during the 
month for overhauling and repairs, but 
most mills were in full operation by the 
first of September. The shortage of labour 
in the logging industry would probably 
persist until the annual migration of 
Prairie workers which usually begins some- 
time in October. The movement this year, 
however, may be mitigated in view of the 
recent announcement by the Department of 
Labour that British Columbia is finding it 
more difficult each year to: provide jobs 
for the heavy winter influx of Prairie 
workers, and that persons from all provinces 
should carefully reconsider before moving 
to the west coast. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index advanced 0:6 points from 
156°9 to 157:°5, between July 2 and 
August 2, 1948. It was the narrowest 
change since January, 1947. 

Among sub-groups, foods rose 1-3 points 
to 202-6, reflecting increases for eggs, butter 
and, meats, which were only partially offset 
by sharp seasonal declines in vegetable 
prices. Higher prices for coal and coke, 
coupled with a narrow increase in elec- 
tricity costs at certain centres, were 
responsible for a gain of 3-2 points to 127-7 
in the fuel and lighting index. Clothing 
rose 0:5 to 175-9, due to increases scattered 
throughout the list, while the miscellaneous 
series advanced 0°3 to 123-4, following 
increases in barbers’ fees and laundry rates. 
The home furnishings and services, which 
registered a recession of 1:4 to 161-4, 
reflected mainly the effect of the removal 
of the 25 per cent special excise tax on 
the price of certain electrical goods. Rentals 
remained unchanged at 120-9. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Between July 2 and August 2, 1948, 
regional city cost-of-living indexes showed 
rather widely scattered changes, ranging 
from an increase of 2-3 points for 
Edmonton to an exceptional decrease of 
1:0 point for Montreal. Indexes for the 
other six cities registered increases nearly 
paralleling the 0-6 point increase in the 
Dominion index. The widest changes 
occurred in foods, with a sharp seasonal 
decrease in vegetables being compensated 
by increases in other foods, except in the 
case of Montreal where the food index fell 
3-1 points. The clothing indexes increased 
slightly in all cities while coal prices 
advanced in three centres. Home furnish- 
ings indexes were generally lower as a 
result of the removal of the special excise 
tax affecting certain electrical goods. 

The city indexes show changes in living 
costs for each city and compare the extent 





*See Tables F-1 to F-8 


of the price rise as between cities. They 
do not, however, compare actual levels of 
living costs. 


Wholesale Prices, July, 1948 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose fractionally between June and July, 
from 151-9 to 152-0. Seven of the eight 
major group indexes were higher led by 
a gain of 2-9 points to 134-5 for the non- 
metallic minerals series. Bricks, quicklime 
and coke were firmer in this group. Animal 
products registered an increase of 2-4 points 
to 170-2, reflecting firmer prices for eggs, 
fowl, raw furs and hides and skins. Strength 
in dyeing materials, sulphuric acid and 
arsenious oxide supported an advance of 
0-8 to 116:7 in the chemicals and allied 
products group while iron and its products 
rose 0:5 to 159-6 due to price increases for 
nuts, bolts and steel chain. An advance in 
the export price of cedar shingles moved 
the wood, wood products and paper series 
up 0°3 to 184-3 while the non-ferrous 
metals and textile products groups each 
rose 0:1 to 143:9 and 155-5 respectively. 
Recording the only decrease, vegetable 
products dropped 2-4 points to 132-3 due 
to weakness in coarse grains, potatoes, 
onions, hay and lemons. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale receded from an index level of 148-3 
for June to 147-3 for July, reflecting 
declines in field product prices. A drop of 
3-2 points to 126-1 for this group index 
was due to lower quotations for oats, barley, 
rye, potatoes, onions and hay. In the same 
interval animal products rose 2-6 points 
to 182-7 supported by higher prices for 
hides and skins, fowl and eggs. 


DECISIONS OF UMPIRE 

(Continued from page 1139) 
Therefore, I am in accord with the decision 
of the Court of Referees that the claimant 
has so restricted her sphere of employment 
as to be deemed not to be available for 
work within the meaning of the Act. 
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COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1914 TO DATE 
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STRIKES AND LOGKOUTS® 


Canada, August, 1948 


The time loss due to strike activity in 
Canada during August, 1948, showed an 
increase of 40,000 days as compared with 
July, 1948, and was more than double that 
for August, 1947. For the’ first eight 
months of this year the number of strikes 
and lockouts, the number of workers 
involved and the time loss were substan- 
tially below the figures for the same 
period last year, the time loss for 1948 
being almost 60 per cent less than that in 
1947. 

Two strikes which commenced during 
July, 1948, and involved about 3,700 
workers, were responsible for almost 60 
per cent of the total time lost during 
August, 1948. These were furniture factory 
workers at eight establishments in six 
centres in Quebec province, and automo- 
tive parts factory workers at St. Catharines, 
Ont. At the end of the month both strikes 
were still unterminated. 

Preliminary figures for August, 1948, show 
31 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 8,169 workers, with a time loss 
of 119,985 man-working days, as compared 
with 25 strikes in July, 1948, with 8,513 
workers involved and a time loss of 79,867 
days. In August, 1947, there were 38 
strikes, involving 7,255 workers, with a time 
loss of 51,758 days. 

For the first eight months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 104 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 29,383 workers, with a 
time loss of 657,950 days. For the same 
period last year there were 157 strikes, 
strikes, involving 7,255 workers, with a time 
loss of 1,581,319 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 


time lost in August, 1948, was -16 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with -10 per cent in July, 1948; 
‘07 per cent in August, 1947; -10 per cent 
for the first eight months of 1948; and 
-25 per cent for the first eight months of 
1947. 

Of the 31 strikes recorded for August, 
1948, one was settled in favour of the 
workers, one in favour of the employer, 
nine were compromise settlements and four 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 16 strikes were recorded 
as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are; compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on 
May 30, 1946; soft drink factory workers 
at Edmonton, Alta., December 1, 1947; 
printing pressmen at Toronto, Ont., 
December 15, 1947; and costume jewellery 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont., April 29, 
1948. The strike of metal factory workers 
at Ottawa, Ont., which commenced on 
February 24, 1947, was terminated on 
August 20, 1948, and the strike of book- 
binders at Toronto, Ont., which commenced 
on February 20, 1948, was reported to have 
lapsed by the end of July, 1948. 

* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


Great Britain and other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazerTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1948, and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern treland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 


involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in June, 1948, was 141 and eight were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 149 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 59,900 workers involved 
and a time loss of 273,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 141 stoppages which began during 
June, 20 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 45 over other wage questions; 
Six on questions as to working hours; nine 
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on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 53 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
five on questions of trade union principle; 
and three were in support of workers 
involved in other disputes. 


Australia 


Figures for the fourth quarter of 1947, 
show 258 industrial disputes, with 73,292 
workers directly involved and a time loss 
for workers directly and indirectly involved 
of 297,101 working days. For the year, 
1947, the figures are 982 industrial disputes, 


with 280,718 workers directly involved and 
a time loss for workers directly and 
indirectly involved of 1,338,728 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July, 1948, show 
335 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in’ which 225,000 workers were 


involved. The time loss for all strikes and 


lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,200,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for June, 1948, are 310 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 165,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 2,000,000 days. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA™ 


Second Quarter of 1948 


There were 290 industrial fatalities in 
the second quarter of 1948 according to 
the latest reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In the previous three 
months there were 319 including 8 in a 
supplementary list. The accidents recorded 
are those which involved persons gainfully 
employed, during the course of or arising 
out of their employment and include deaths 
which resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 


During the quarter under review there 
were two industrial accidents which resulted 
in the death of three persons in each case. 
On April 27 three men were suffocated by 
shifting clay in a sewer excavation at 
Mimico, Ontario, while three railwaymen 
were killed on May 26, at Lundbreck, 
Alberta, when due to a bridge wash-out, an 
engine crashed into a creek. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, and certain other official sources. 
Newspaper reports are also used to supple- 
ment these data. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 50, was recorded in manufac- 
turing of which 16 occurred in iron, steel 
and products, and 15 in saw and planing 
mills. During the previous quarter 60 
fatalities occurred in manufacturing includ- 
ing 15 in saw and planing mills and 14 in 
the iron and steel products group. 

There were 48 fatalities recorded in 
transportation as compared with 61 in the 





* See Tables H-l and H-2. 
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previous quarter. Fatalities in steam 
railways numbered 28 and there were 7 
each in local and highway transportation 
and water transportation. In the preceding 
quarter there were 48 in steam railways, 7 
in local and highway transportation, and 4 
in water transportation. 

Of the 43 fatalities in the mining group, 
31 were in metalliferous mining. In the 
previous quarter there were 57 fatalities in 
the mining group of which 47 were in 
metalliferous mining. 

The number of fatalities in logging 
increased from 40 to 43. Fatalities in the 
construction industry increased from 32 in 
the first quarter to 42 in the second quarter 
of 1948. Increases in the number of 
recorded fatalities occurred also in agricul- 
ture from 10 to 20 and in service from 
24 to 27. 

There were 6 fatalities in fishing and 
trapping during the quarter under review, a 
decrease of 8 over the figure in the previous 
quarter. 

The most important cause of fatalities 
was moving trains, water-craft and other 
vehicles which caused 70 fatal industrial 
accidents during the quarter as compared 
with 78 in the previous quarter. 

Falling objects caused 44 deaths and falls 
of persons 54. Industrial diseases, infection 
and other causes resulted in 56 deaths 
while dangerous substances caused 39 
deaths. 

The greatest number of fatalities was in 
Ontario where there were 135. In British 
Columbia there were 71 and in Quebec 29. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 109 fatalities in April, the same number 
in May, and 72 in June. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 


IN LIBRARY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making applications to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Collective Bargaining 


1. Scumwpt, Emerson P. The Economics 
of Collective Bargaining. New York, 1946. 


14p. Reprinted from The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. Thursday, March 21, 
1946. 


2. US. Bureau or Lasour SraqIstics. 
Collective Bargaining Provisions; General 
Wage Provisions (Preliminary Draft). 
Washington, 1948. Pp. 110. 


Employment Management 


3. Bower, Earn M. Counselling 
Employees, by Earl M. Bowler and Frances 
Trigg Dawson. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. 247. 


4. CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
Association. New Problems and Rising 
Costs in Management Relations; A Report 
of Significant Addresses at the 18th Pacific 
Coast Management Conference, 1948. San 
Francisco, 1948. Pp. 62. 


5. ResearcH Institute oF AMERICA. 
More for Your Payroll Dollar; Labor 
Costs and Personnel Policy. Washington, 
1948. Pp. 48. 


Foreman 


6. Leiter, Ropert Davin. The Foreman 
in Industrial Relations. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 200. 


7. Curistig, Huch K. The Railway 
Foreman and his Job, by Hugh K. Christie 
and James McKinney. Chicago, American 
Technical Society, 1947. Pp. 285. 


Housing 


8. AMERICAN PusLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing. 
Planning the Neighborhood. Chicago, 
Public Administration Service, 1948. Pp. 90. 


9 SHOEMAKER, RicHsarD WOOLSEY. 
Radiant Heating. New York. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Inc., 1948. Pp. 306. 

10. Witson, J. Dovcias. Simplified Roof 
Framing, by J. Douglas Wilson and S. O. 
Werner. Second Edition. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1948. 
Pp. 160. 


Industry 


11. Fogarty, M. P. Plan Your Own 
Industries; A Study of Local and Regional 
Development Organizations. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1947. Pp. 320. 


12. Great BriTaAIN CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
Orrice. Standard Industrial Classification. 
London, H.M:S.0O., 1948. Pp. 33. 


13. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BoarD OF 
Manirosa. Annual Report. Twenty-Second 
Year, January 1st to December 3lst, 1947. 
Winnipeg, 1948. Pp. 24. 


14. Tue Institute or INDUSTRIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT, AusTRALIA. Industrial Relations 
in Australia, Melbourne, 1947. Pp. 106. 


15. Mitnz, J. A New Deal for South 
African Industry; A Long Term Taxation 
Policy? Prosperity Through Confidence! 
Pretoria, 1947. Pp. 45. 

16. Nationat Coat Association; Research 
and Statistical Section. Bituminous Coal 
Data, 1935-1947. Washington, 1948. Pp. 142. 

17. Souru ArricA. UNION OFFICE OF 
Census aNnp Statistics. Manufacturing 
Industries. Preprint from the Official Year 


Book of the Union of South Africa. No. 
23-1946. Pretoria, 1947. Pp. 41. 
Labour and Labouriny Classes 

18. GeneraAL Motors Corporation. My 


Job and Why I Like It; General Motors’ 
Contest for its Employees. Detroit, 1948. 
Pp. 146. 

19. Heron, AtexanpeR R. Why Men 


Work. Standford University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 197. 

20. Mayo, Evton. The Human Problems 
of an Industrial Civilization. Second 


Edition. Boston, Harvard University, 1946. 
Pp. 187. 
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Labour Laws and Legislation 


21. Freunp, J. Loren. What does the 
Taft-Hartley Act do to Labor. Washington, 
1947. Pp. 43. 


22. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Macuinists. The Truth about the Taft- 
Hartley Law and its Consequences to The 
Labour Movement. Washington, 1948. 
Pp. 68. 


23. NaTionaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Union Contracts Since The Taft- 
Hartley Act. New York, 1948. Pp. 87. 


24. NEBRASKA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION Court. Fifth Annual Report, July 1, 
1946 to June 30, 1947 inclusive. Lincoln, 
1948) Pp. 58: 


25. U.S. House Commirres on Epuca- 
TION AND Laspor. Amendments To The 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Act; Hearings... Hightieth Congress, 
Second Session. Washington, 1948. Pp. 65. 


Labour Organization 


26. AMALGAMATED UNION oF BUvuILDING 
TrapDE WoRKERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. Twenty-Sizth Annual Report. 
From the Last Meeting Night in December, 
1945, to the Last Meeting Night in 
December, 1946. London, The Co-operative 
Printing Society Ltd., 1947. Pp. 75. 


26. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF GEN- 
ERAL Factory Workers. Report, of The 
Seventh Ordinary Congress at Rigsdagens 
Faellessal of The Parliament Building in 
Copenhagen, on 20 and 21 May, 1947. 
Amsterdam, 1947. Pp. 52. 


27. INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
Workers’ Union. EpucatTionaL Depart- 
MENT. Garment Workers Speak. New 
York, 1940. Pp. 86. 


28. Scuwarts, Aaron. Radio for a Shop 
Chairman. International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. New York, 1947. Pp. 6. 


29. ScortisH Trapes Union Concress. 
Fifty-First Annual Report, including Report 
of Organization of Women Committee and 
Report of Youth ° Advisory Council. 
Glasgow, 1948. Pp. 164. 


GARMENT 


Occupations 


30. Briccs, Howarp L. Practical Brick- 
laying; A Handbook of Instruction and 
Manual for The Journeyman, by Howard 
L. Briggs and William Carver. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. 
Pp223. 


31. GREAT Britain. YoutH EMPLoyMENT 
Service. Civil Service. London, H.MS.O., 
1948. Pp. 32. 
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Wages 


32. AMERICAN NeEWspaPER GuILpD. Wages 
and Conditions Contracts. New York, 1948. 
Pow2e4 
of 117 Companies with Wage Incentive 
of 117 Companies with Wage Inventive 
Plans. Chicago, 1946. Pp. 89. 


34. GREAT Britain. INTER-DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE REMUNERATION OF Con- 
SULTANTS AND SPECIALISTS. Report, London, 
ELM-S.O;, 4948. “Pop. 30: 


30. BetcHer, Davin W. How to Make a 
Wage Survey, by David W. Belcher and 
Herbert G. Heneman. Minneapolis, 1948. 
Pp. 60. 

36. NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Clerical Salary Survey of Rates 
Pad April, 1948. New York, 1948. Pp. 17. 

37. ARNow, PHELP. Guaranteed Wage 
Plans in the United States; A Report on 
the Extent and Nature of Guarantee Plans 
and the Experience of Selected Companies. 
Washington, 1948. Pp. 90. 

38. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Office Workers; Salaries, Hours of Work. 
Supplementary Benefits. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1948. 9 Pamphlets. 

No. 1. Office Workers in Atlanta, Ga. 
December, 1947. Pp. 40. 

No. 2. Office Workers in Boston, Mass. 
January, 1948. Pp. 20. 

No. 3. Office Workers in Buffalo, N.Y. 

January, 1948. Pp. 28. 

No. 4. Office Workers in Chicago, ITI. 
February, 1948. Pp. 34. 
No. 5. Office Workers in Dallas, Tex. 
February, 1948. Pp. 24. 
No. 6. Office Workers in Denver, Colo. 
January, 1948. Pp. 23. 
No. 7. Office Workers in New York, 
N.Y. January-February, 1948. Pp. 53. 
No. 8. Office Workers in San Francisco, 

Calif. Oakland, Calif. February, 

1948. Pp. 38. 

No. 9. Office Workers in Seattle, Wash- 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 














IN CANADA 
1948 1947 1946 1943 1939 
August July July July July July 
Labour Force— 
Givalianabourmlorce() wien ee eee eee eee OOO) eerie tente cs 5,030 4,912 4,828 5) Tt 
Employed (1)z vikete scien eee ace ee eet ana eee O00 2 vaun pote? 4,948 4,821 4,702 + ft 
iPardiworkers (presses ee eae ee (0,00) Pete a we 3,364 3,200 3,104 t t 
Mate (b) iiitoe a eran ithe ee dbl aol OOO |S Sees. 3,940 2,422 2209 t t 
Bem gle (2) Sea es cee ee REET oe OOO erelane sels 1,090 811 809 i tT 
Unemployed @)eeeie aan emia cee 000| eee 82 91 126 tT t 
iIndexiotiemploviment(@)2 ee. eee nat een 200-7 198-0 189-5 173-6 183-7 115-8 
Unemployment in trade unions(?)............. Oo | Sette see: 1-3 0-8 1-3 0-6 11-6 
Earnings and Hours— 
Motallaboupincomen sa aiaan eee ce oe SOOO OOO |S sen. tines | sieteste aires 521 434 t tT 
Per capita weekly earnings.................-.:- Sipineran veo! 40-66 36-15 32-25 30-97 T 
Average hourly earnings.................. CONCH. rerrsh dare os | eerste ere 92-4 80-8 70-0 t tT 
Average hours worked per week................-|cceccceccc{ececes 42-0 42-0 42-4 t+ i 
Average real weekly earnings, index(4)...........|.....eeee- 101-2 102-1 97-0 ii tT 
National Employment Service— 
Wnplacediapplicants(®)i..sicceteee sacs te 000 96-2 118-6 114-5 178-9 84-6 i 
Unfilledivacancies(®)224 5. saan ee 000 50-2 56-5 95-3 120-9 248-4 
Placements, weekly average...............2:. O00 iaerace tec: 16-2 16-4 18-0 41-6 T 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Unemployment insurance claims............. 000 48-5 56-5 47-8 82-4 1-7 tT 
Balanceunwundess cust oe cotee eee eer $000,000}.......... 473-2 390-0 328-3 138-0 T 
Prices— 
Wholesale (@)eavears ses eco heldic os pense ean 157-8 152-0 129-1 109-7 100-1 72-6 
Costioiliving: index(2) nes cue wioe enon eee. 157-5 156-9 135-9 125-1 118-8 100-8 
Production— 
industrisleproductions(© precast see ee eee 174-5 171-3 153-5 197-4 107°3 
Mineral production index (®)). ciwewcus eel eeeraees.. 127-4 110-7 98-5 114-6 126-3 
Manufacturing inGex (Oyen sae Gee teen | ere net 181-9 180-6 161-7 215-2 103-8 
Hlectric poweraaee ace eenee. OOO O0OHKSwebviaene een 3,665 3,751 3,423 3,404 2,206 
Construction contracts awarded....... $000,000. 91-7 89-8 72-5 67-7 16-2 22-1 
PAE ITOn Ne ae ee See Re tr OOONGONS TE see este lacie: 187-9 157-2 64-5 151-4 111-4 
Steel ingots and castings................ OOO: tonslha A rocaleanes 244-9 232-3 135-9 250-5 6-5 
Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ OOO eee aes 96-1 108-2 123-8 78-6 64-6 
FLOPS heres eatin ney ate oI carte onet a O00 Setie. cee 256-1 300-3 256-8 480-3 217-0 
JOUTIPLOGUCTION Naaacise eet see 000,000 bbl. 1-62 1-81 B07, 2-16 1-95 1-11 
ING WSDIIMG sete cei heeae te et ee ee OOORtOnNS ees 391-0 379-7 357-0 262-3 227-6 
Cement, producers’ shipments....... 000,000 bbl.}.......... 1-4 1-3 1-4 0-9 0-7 
Automobiles and trucks...................--. 16-9 15-1 21-9 17-2 11-6 9-2 
OLE ser ieee Rann cen nee, eh ie OODRING Oza lhya ern Oonis|tateiclere ces 261-4 239-6 292-7 440-1 
Coppers cg ree Oe oe ae ie ee O00 tons | Kise sees 19-5 19-7 15-5 23-7 25-1 
CAM raster Ree ae boone naa pee O00MtOnsit- se. 14-6 14-1 12-8 17-4 15-9 
INICK Ol. SHenam ater weer eee oa ee Ae OOO) tonsicieeces.. 12-2 9-8 8-1 11-7 9-8 
VAN TORS ae nA SS aeeEP IN TI RINE ag ed ae td O00 tons eee ee 21-8 18-0 16-0 26-3 26-7 
COAL eee tases fran wake ane tenis oe 000 tons 1,369 1,360 1,205 1,153 1,366 1,064 
Distribution— 
Retail sales index, adjusted (6)..............cececlececescecs 255-0 235-9 212-4 158-1 103-8 
Wholesale sales, index, unadjusted (6)............|.......00- 284-9 277-6 249-3 173-2 103-3 
Imports, excluding gold.......,......... SOCO! 000) en eee 225-1 226-8 161-6 150-9 58-6 
rapa excluding gold oa eico< ss aster $000, 000 224-1 250-9 236-6 188-7 303-6 75°8 
ailways— 
Revenue freight............ 000S000 tonuniles | ea ve ne ceeeie 4,692 4,048 5,515 2,114 
Car loadings, revenue freight........ 000 cars 314-6 308-7 304-1 269-2 268-5 188-8 
Banking and Finance— 
Common Stocks, index (6) 00, achat var easenens Lilie Mens ees 116-3 107-4 119-1 91-0 88-7 
Preferred stocks.) index:(©),.. 02/5. cs twa ck beta lehad cle dak 147-5 155-4 157-5 117-3 100-1 
Bond yields, Dominion, index (8)..............0.|ecceececes 95-6 83-8 85-1 97-3 96-0 
heques cashed, individual accounts. ...$000,000].......... 6, 736 6,124 5,547 4,406 2,300 
ank loans, current, public.............. O00 ES: 1,877 1,715 1,19 1, 133 814 
Money supply.icis <2: hoe se ees i 11) Keane ete 4,002 3,818 3,937] 3,153(8)} 1,370(8) 
Circulating media in hands of public.....$000,000}.......... 1,147 1,072 1,052 990(8) 281(8) 
Deposits, notice, active................. HOCO | Rauet kock 628 582 600 363 (8) 197(8) 
Deposita; domand .fo.2..6ec el see ees $000, 000)... 0c... 2,112 2,126 2,197} 1,862(8) 853 (8) 





NorEe.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t+ Comparable statistics are not available. 
May 31, 1947 and June 1, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. 


1935-1939 = 100. (7) Figures are for four weeks periods. 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of June 5, 1948, 


(3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending June 30, 1948 , 1947 
1946, 1943 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage- 
earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 


(8) Average for year. 


(5) First of month. 


(6) Base 
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A-—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED CIVILIAN NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years ofAge and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















June 5, 1948 February 21, 1948 
Population Class = 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Total Civilian Non-Institutional Manpower......... 4,604 4,514 9,118 4,572 4,486 9,058 
A AbD OULAL OLCE MAAR Gi Semen ea esi e eran 3,94) 1,090 5,030 3,824 1,001 4,825 
ILMB Dhaayoy Ceniaeye lis Uh eae Rests Y nied, seats) ateNemceea 3, 876 1,072 4,948 3,687 982 4,669, 
Gy Aericul quire Senet epee erie 1,026 160 1,186 900 65 965 
@MPELALOTS Wea one Aa RE Ve aia eee: 687 14 701 622 (a) 631 
IPATGRWORKELSe ee Me a erates oe 132 12 144 102 (a) 107 
WnpardeWorkenstnee a ecm a rer 207 134 341 176 51 227 
@itNoneAericulturaley issn: sean 2,850 912 3, 162 2,787 917 3, 704 
Pai GaVoEkerse een nee eee oe Pee seys) 825 3, 220 Oa 834 3,148 
ESaplOvierss igre Me oso + emcees aah 152 9 161 148 (a) 157 
Own Account Workers.........-....- 287 49 336 295 50 345 
WnpardWorkerss ene eee ene: 16 29 45 30 34 64 
DAWN ETP LOCC cil tatty eee ne Eater 64 18 82 By 19 156 
BaANotinithedmaboOuriOncOn meer lr eatnnt niin 664 3,424 4,088 748 3,485 AN ES 
1. Permanently unable or tooold towork..... 159 112 al 175 120 295 
DPBINee DINE PHIOUSE Ya att tetas rien hy uamrete (—) 2,900 2,905 (a) 2,961 2,966 
SEG OLNSGO! SCN OO ea aes Nea ae arena teer an 279 305 584 335 306 641 
AMNetiIred OF Voluntarily Midilemer renters air 214 101 315 229 95 324 

THO yd OVE eater ee Mee AR tas. <r UR E oF ERA gRte Ug Ur (—) (—) 13 (a) (a) (a) 




















(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























June 5, 1948 February 21, 1948 
Industry = 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

PROT CULE UT eH ae eis ch I cede by cunt ee ie al PER Da 2 1,026 160 1,186 900 65 965 
OES EL ete eae nae NE Re te fie ERIE Peo rls UU ea Ele 62 (a) 63 139 (a) 140 
ishing andy rappin oy aaiae ness emi eit eect: PA 5 Mel hairs eae 25 DOs iene nn ae 8 20 
Mainine’, Quarrying and Oil Wellsvs2.. «...6.4....... PROM dena aaah ae 73 67 (a) 68 
Manufacturing........: SS PRCT Simic Fe an Aah a era 1,025 236 1,261 999 200. 12236 
Publicity Operationsminnnumere parte mane e 36 (a) 40 36 (a) 40 
(WOnSt TU CRON eee tele tae ecb num avec Rete anNTeat ee 290 (a) 295 214 (a) 219 
Transportation and Communications................ 331 39 370 306 40 346 
TEEUCL Gas ath Pile iM ets oh IN NA Ba POE AUN REE oS eR rec 443 194 637 462 195 657 
Finance and Reali Mstatedncmcd state bist we teeytekie abe 79 57 136 : 81 60 ' 141 
DEIR VIL CELA rin eye aut Mee ire ean a) heen Oe ENED MeN ye, 486 376 862 463 374 837 
PRO Gals eee | Sean ee bye Rac ies doe 3,876 1,072 4,948 3,687 982 4,669 





(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 




















June 5, 1948 Feb. 21, 1948 

Region Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

MOTI CLIN GLAM oe scaphay ie ierrety iy omnia Seer mtbr sant Lieca nied AUS arts Gee Rta 417 8-4 400 8-6 
ROD OO Ac Whn'k ielcahs aictdis ren eA or IR eee Nin ey rec Renee ute er ted ae 1,366 27-6 1,300 27-8 
CONEBELO) sats aclu: woven ace Seem oA cL ene nein Mbaoeteca aay ey ciety ner geetorene oe 1,758 35-6 1,663 35-6 
RU AMEN Cire ol Ai bod Oma EIA hale tiaasaca te Ser Nt chevacah shag tataea PASO Kes 981 19-8 905 19-4 
PACING Arce ote hh, Aas araks Nerd RAE cetera ui a Ee ah Glee Lanta: Et 426 8-6 401 8-6 
Canada Sec srt) Bim eee Gina Rac, rath Ane es Si Mee ya eal i re arta 4,948 100-0 4,669 100-0 
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TABLE A-4.—PERCENTAGE Ee ELON ee PERSONS BY HOURS WORKED 


Sources: D. B.S. Labour Force Survey 














Agriculture Non-Agriculture 


June 5/48 |Feb. 21/48|June 5/48 |Feb 21/48 





Number of Hours 






































(DPeervateen Geaek 5). cst he hed BReU SA ENE Res ris Oey MERA 9 6 em LN racy SEE oa 8 3-1 2-4 3°5 
Dd et vars ih eet Win ah 9 Ae TL PNMTigctcs we A Re ose eatech e STENT Iate emetrere ta alae cocatab ey a itabiotn es 5:5 4-4 1-6 Lief 
We Ta AP a ce ait AR ol Ore el Sica TR, 6 ORR ARE Nin AB AO 5-5 6-3 220 2-8 
PAOD Nes GYD | bet Ue MP 2 ue a sce AL Rua a A A ao) ee RN SP 3-4 7:0 3-6 3-7 
yates Ome “Naat Ne iy Ta De des SR MR Mak AEG Un tee Ac meer edeet re tee aner eur He 5-4 16-6 42-2 41-7 
A= Angee ae A Oa MGT BY, Cee (EEO LIAL ce ot Sper ar Iey, wom vescune a Re he Wer: 12-1 25-8 35-1 35-7 
Fe el aaa ane mena WPAN AGIA reel atin, Aen @uin unmet eel ice i Pape PCM Stal Wa Moretineheyorshive 67-3 36-8 12-6 10-9 
'§ ROIS ky Sec he At tater RL Aly AUR Le SE ri ES ERRAL. a create BGO Sees Parege 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TABLE A-5.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Sources: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
June 5, 1948 Feb. 21, 1948 
Region 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
IU Eh haa Sees FAO Sem IG GS Bee a mn Meer ane yen tO Sc ee Meee cametiee 15 18-3 25 16-0 
ANIC SY On nish we mekia won Gue eae Daap oi PAP OURTED S NOMI tn a aor rn tae Bees aol eat 26 31-7 48 30-8 
Gaul Oe ee ee eee eR ee Ms, SP RMA ech ann ae oe are: God Uierac Meader tcc N 23 28-0 40 25-0 
PUERTO alee ee kp ate ca hs ices DDN SUNY Pato ee PSE EUG Reh RSet er § 9-8 23 14-7 
| EEF OTERO ate A, Fees teeet A eMEPER Tene Ri A tert siree Mion cUMNed CLAMP tr cee RPGR POY BrP ear cg 10 12-2 20 12-8 
(Outen samen Bye ewe Nee Ae borat nero (Amen Crate cC ane Rencr Oks Bolen ee 82 100-0 156 100-0 


nee EEE rns nn 


TABLE A-$.--INDUSTRIAL(!}) DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Sourcr: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























June 5, 1948 Feb. 21, 1948 

Number | Per Cent | Number |; Per Cent 

IMIG HELRAKOL ALE DhOka ita te AN Ane ele Seen nn gM Anian Ge GRD ASUS dS anise ou cumomoan a GniiG 24 29-3 4] 26-3 
onstruction ee Meee TR eee he eS OP eee eek rd etree ps Seseioees i 8-5 ae 21-2 
DPransportation, storage and ConstructiOnyen.. 0 cues se ele ec 2 ner 8 9-8 15 9-6 
CTT NGL Ce a eae cide yl, So UM eR et cae na Seen Rees ocete Reuss st ASCE NS 11 13-4 18 11-5 
Serene me ena) eee) ames igre NE Ee a AMOR, SR AR com eve aratal heer 15 18-3 19 12-2 
OG er, (2) aur ree. erie Nett tere eltar es comatose abe eteac ted te 9 PP EN layer «7S erent 7 8-5 20 12-8 
Nome (6) Se spires gonna ost ey SRL wet onecaee Mune epi am nian ee Pen are, enocaves ae: 10 12-2 10 6-4 
ABO esH he Macatee ape Oe APE Ma Ar earn ict note, Minn any Sgn Ladies ener 82 100-0 156 100-0 








(1) Industry Classifications are based on the last reported civilian job of two weeks’ duration or more. 
(2) Includes agriculture, fishing, trapping, mining and forestry. 
(3) This class refers to those now seeking jobs who have never been employed previously. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 


De Weic) | Ape PRmL DURE 
May (revised)..... 
June (preliminary) 
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($ Millions) 


: Utilities, 
ae Trans- | Finance, Supple- 
Logging, Manu- |Construc- sible Hens mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion cnHiod a Cale Labour 
Trappe, Storage, | ment) Income 
& Trade 
ar 144 112 94 21 
42 174. 131 106 24 
34 139 102 85 20 
36 138 105 87 19 
35 142 106 90 20 
a2, 140 106 89 20 
Bus 137 107 92 20 
36 141 110 94 21 
39 161 121 100 22 
38 163 123 101 ae 
SY 165 124 102 pad 
33 166 124 102 22 
36 169 128 103 23 
40 171 131 106 23 
42 175 133 108 24 
45 177, 133 109 25 
45 181 135 109 25 
48 185 137 109 26 
50 188 139 110 26 
48 187 140 109 25 
48 185 138 108 25 
48 190 138 108 26 
43 187 139 110 25 
39 192 140 110 26 
43 193 145 115 On 
45 199 148 121 28 





Total 


433 
509 


398 
403 
412 


408 
413 
428 


466 
472 
475 


475 
490 
506 


521 
529 
536 


547 
553 
541 


534 
540 
533 


540 
561 
583 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY 
AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 





Number | Weekly | Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
of Em- | Salaries Salaries and a 
Geographical and ployees and Wages at Employment Payrolls 
Industrial Unit IRODOFtEG | WE CS em 
at July 1,jat July 1,\July 1[June 1/July 1|July 1|June 1/July 1)July 1|June 1[July 1 
1948 1948 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 
: $ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces.............-- 139,528] 5,104,968) 36-59] 35-78] 33-20] 117-1) 113-2 117-7] 196-0} 185-3) 178-4 
Prince Edward Island..........- 8,403 118,476] 34-82] 34-12] 29-27] 150-4] 143-5} 140-9] 240-2] 224-6) 188-6 
INGVSiS COLA eee ecole aleloiels este: 76,276| 2,826,820] 37-06] 36-20] 33-37] 106-1} 104-0) 111-0] 174-3] 166-9] 164-2 
New Brunswick mecca iiee s+ ef 59,850} 2,159,672) 36-08] 35-32} 33-19] 1383-5) 126-8] 127-7] 231-6) 215-2) 202-9 
Qulebeee ence rahe sesso cree 600, 704/23,161,529| 38-56] 38-39] 34-29) 126-2) 123-6] 121-6] 203-1) 198-1) 173-7 
Ontario eee resi cela ee sierra 858,925/35,861,423) 41-75} 40-97) 37-19] 126-6] 124-0] 121-3] 195-0) 187-4) 166-4 
Prairie Provimces................-- 242,960|10,005,487| 41-18] 41-11] 36-48) 136-6] 131-6) 130-4] 212-3) 204-3) 179-7 
MEANITO OR. Senet ee orilerae micas else 107,863} 4,398,660] 40-78] 40-35] 36-42) 130-2] 126-5) 124-9] 200-1) 192-6] 171-6 
SaAskaAsCMewanenontee =n eerie sales 47,255) 1,881,861] 39-82] 40-03] 35-26] 129-9] 126-4] 127-6] 199-7} 195-3) 173-6 
LA DOE URS eiiae aie eten ete eloione a etese 87,842] 3,724,966 42-41 42-66] 37-25] 149-5) 141-9) 139-6} 236-9] 226-2] 194-6 
British Columbia................ 198,165] 8,503,737 42-91| 42-48] 39-06] 153-3] 149-7] 146-0] 231-1] 223-4] 200-1 
GAIN AD At jeter ie se seein 2,040, 283/82,637,144| 40-50) 40-02) 36-15) 129-0) 125-9] 124-1) 202-6) 195-4) 173-8 
= 


290, 718}11, 188,677] 38-49] 38-32] 34-73] 129-6] 128-9] 127-4) 194-7] 192-7] 172- 
30,912] 1,030,114] 33-32] 34-65} 30-42] 122-9} 120-7) 114-0] 194-1) 198-3] 164- 
267, 543|11,019,310} 41-19] 40-43} 37-05) 129-4) 128-2] 125-6) 198-8) 193-4 
26,350] 921,411] 34-97] 34-45] 31-81] 180-1] 127-0} 122-1] 197-1) 189-6 
66,661] 2,905,040] 43-58] 42-18] 36-89} 123-2) 120-6) 116-4) 195-2) 185-1 
39,848] 1,906,345] 47-84] 46-83] 43-13) 122-2] 116-5] 119-1} 157-0) 146-5) 137- 
68,571| 2,546,363] 37-13] 36-56] 33-60} 132-5) 129-5) 127-6] 192-8) 185-6 
89,324] 3,581,415} 40-09] 39-54] 36-23) 167-2] 163-5) 158-5] 252-3) 243-3 





_ 
or 
w 

COMW HE PEN OIWOORrNORF CIOOr 


21,993] 744,047] 33-83} 32-68] 33-00) 121-9] 118-2] 114-0] 182-0] 170-4] 166 
13,372] 444,203] 33-22] 32-06] 31-56] 122-4] 123-2} 127-5} 190-0) 184-5) 185 
10,414] 324,248] 31-14] 32-97] 28-62) 115-4) 115-0} 111-4) 172-6) 182-3 
12,118} 497,404] 41-05] 40-04) 35-15] 146-1] 138-8] 137-5} 231-1) 214-1) 186 
20,573] 807,989] 39-27] 38-05} 35-23] 134-8} 132-3] 1382-9] 233-9] 222-5) 206 
Won Ones eee c rt aetael rare soleil saat 26,401] 1,034,182] 39-17] 37-72] 34-55] 147-0] 143-7] 144-2] 226-3) 213-0) 195 
Fort William—Port Arthur........ 12,697| 553,498] 43-59} 42-98] 39-84] 87-5] 84-5} 84-0) 143-8} 136-8} 125 
IRE TTD moc gine Coon elo do auouN 11,010} 394,604} 35-84] 35-30] 32-08] 130-3} 131-3) 126-8) 197-1) 195-7) 176 
DAS KA LOOM semine oitemi tell teiehelele sta at 8,152] 284,276] 34-87] 34-70] 32-16] 156-1] 152-6) 152-8) 247-8) 241-1) 221 
CalCany enc wala dies ayo Soci bareeeee ed 22,537] 877,959] 38-96] 38-46] 34-54] 139-1] 134-6} 131-2] 213-4} 203-8} 179 
IDO hIOTMO Ns Sracesoeduetoso side torot 21,998] 850,904] 38-68] 38-25] 33-40} 168-7} 161-5} 147-8] 262-3] 248-2) 202 
VECCORIN Ge oye cred bu. cbisl sheet vin alas 12,813] 487,887] 38-08] 38-06] 36-03] 146-8] 148-4] 155-8) 223-2] 225-5) 224 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Manutacturing sonia saeee cae. 1.084, 119]44, 687,781] 41-22] 40-63] 36-47] 123-2] 121-2} 119-4) 195-7] 189-6) 167-7 
DurableiGoods!..u sue sree ae 505, 772122, 267, 785| 44-03] 43-03] 38-71] 119-7) 118-4] 116-0) 186-9] 180-6] 159-4 
Non-Durable Goods............. 547, 078]20, 991,020) 38-37} 38-12] 34-18] 125-3] 122-7] 122-1] 204-3} 198-6} 177-0 
Electric Light and Power........ 31,269] 1,428,896] 45-70] 45-43] 41-29] 153-4) 147-5] 181-4] 221-6} 211-7) 171-4 

DORN Sek sale tee a ge ok a 68,125] 2,635,046] 38-68] 37-19] 35-16] 141-7] 188-0] 152-6] 274-8] 257-3] 269-0 

INE TT ieee cree aod. ole a ede eaentie Ae clea 83,595| 4,132,726] 49-44] 48-53] 43-27) 100-4] 98-6] 94-5) 155-3) 149-8] 128-1 

Gommiunicationsys...ceseeeee cere 49,119] 1,894,921] 38-58] 38-43] 34-41] 186-5] 180-7] 174-8] 261-5] 252-3} 220-4 

ciransporeationiae cake es Meee cose 184,652] 9,183,272] 49-73] 49-63] 43-99] 144-5] 148-3] 142-9] 219-6) 217-3) 191-9 

Construction and Maintenance..... 235-185] 9,105,248] 38-72] 38-14! 34-76] 129-4) 119-9) 118-7] 217-6) 198-7) 179-1 

DERVICES2 cat eee ts tern taniaetiioa mater. 71,941] 1,855,880] 25-80] 25-96] 23-51] 152-9] 145-3] 145-5] 243-2) 228-9) 209-5 

TEA erp erd. teren ser cei cmc ones ieals 263,547] 9,142,270] 34-69] 34-39] 31-74] 139-5} 138-1] 181-3] 204-4] 200-6] 176-6 

Eight Leading 

MMndustries.. 2. yias oe taeees ve 2,040, 283/82,637,144| 40-50] 40-02] 36-15] 129-0) 125-9) 124-1] 202-6) 195-4] 173-8 
INENCOn ma ate yee eee eee eiticke ea site 85,343] 3,385,152! 39-67] 39-64] 37-50) 189-7) 189-1] 1382-3] 190-9} 189-9] 171-8 
Nine Leading 

Am@ustries oie... Seca cee 2,125, 626/86,022,296] 40-47] -40-01] 36-20) 129-4] 126-4) 124-4) 202-1) 135-2] 173-7 





(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
i ndustries, with the exception of electric light and power. 
(2) Consisting almost entirely of hotels and restaurants, and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 



































Eight Leading Industries 
Index Numbers of 

Year and Month a eee 
Aggregate|Av. wkly yy 

Employ- Weekly | Salaries Salaries 
ment Payrolls |jand Wages and Wages 

$ 

IT mt RCV 8 Ieee ye Pa ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 
Ty USE UG ot Mar RDN seen ea Sd ae 114-9 144-5 128-0 32-32 
ee OA Gre aeytee UA en eee 113-7 141-9 Ao 7 32-25 
grad RE Bet ies Sp Slane ne SB ae 124-1 173-8 143-2 36°15 
i NOY: Ws dare iad ln 126-1 178-6 144-7 36°53 
ESE AS als Atk Aaa aa 126-5 180-3 145-6 36-76 
HOS Tae nO A ek RO eon 127-6 184-9 148-1 37-39 
POD er tei hrs Len 129-5 189-7 149-7 37-79 
OAT Ripacecin Ute ate ar ab caes 130-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 
[G4 Sine tersee faeces erie 126-9 178-4 143-7 36-28 
LOSS Mee ey eaiey OSE e 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 
104 Oe elena heheh apni a0 123-9 189-3 156-3 39-50 
OAS Meera Meera UES 122-2 184-8 154:6 39-04 
OA Syme ries RATNER 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 
OA Sie ie ee Sete) 125-9 195-4 REY 40-02 
OAS ae he besa hee pdt or 129-0 202-6 160-4 40-50 





Employ- 
ment 


100-0 
123- 
Til: 


i)e 
120- 
121- 
121- 
122 
122. 


rh OTH c— (se) 


ioe 
ile 
120 
120- 
120- 
121 

















Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of fea 

Aggregate|Av. wkly hice) 

Weekly | Salaries |, 7 W: 1€8 

Payrolls |and Wages |" ages 

$ 

100-0 100-0 95-57 
156-3 | 128-8 | 32-94 
138-5 | 126-6 | 82-37 
167-7 142-6 96-47 
171-5 144-6 36-97 
173-3 145-3 ae 
177-5 | 148-8 | 88-04 
181-2 150-6 38-52 
184-6 | 153-5 | 39-25 
166-6 | 142-0 | 36-31 
181-3 154-0 50.98 
187-0 157-3 40.93 
183-3 154-9 39-60 
188-7 159-5 Los 
189-6 158-9 hares 
195-7 161-2 41-22 


WN OOO 


123: 





TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(Average Calendar Year 1926 =100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








< 

—— Qa 

< 

Z 

< 

© 
CU vamg lis IRAN ce lcc RIL EN U iis ie ay a 88-7 
Tialyamel ne 933 wie ee wo Meat eae cae 84-5 
Srublvpmyl ROSS Sow ee ine lah nee ie 101-0 
Duh vae PROS 5 eek ieee ey bea ae 99-5 
July eel G SOc ee kee tah dent lane ton 104-6 
ial ge LOS Fa aoe dis ALES Caio s eA 119-1 
Aiurlsygagetli tt) O SS try, J eeeeh aden aren net e 113-5 
cn liyaad 1 O3 GE Nerten ara pean et 115-8 
FO yO AOA QR ae ean ecnwee ie 124-7 
a Foo Nar etl is PS A So ices eee Sree een Ae 157-4 
Diuley all: LOS 2 eater aie el ie tae vassal 
lulliyamale bet O43 rhea cede pte de bate eae 183-7 
Tiuallsyaee VL QA EYE ais, ks Mee Wel ae 183-5 
UU aaa OAD ie ae eae ae ok A 175-5 
Seiya pn LOA G Mes teva eta Mee ene 173-6 
Jive LO Tie Re 5 led va 189-5 
eNOS bIUng Ue AAG) (han Sr es Re 192-6 
Sep trl ul OA shee mirc. An ae 193-2 
OCG eal ea ATE oe tet hee ate 194-8 
INOW Reb LOA iA ee pope. pues ale 197-8 
BY Ste r,t Rapid ROY Wier sea 90 ok Pe Ae i 199-6 
ape OAS! amen Mabe neu Be 193-7 
eb iei le 1 OF Stays iil ator c bryce 189-3 
VEE RT OAR Ree tL Mitte. gems eye 188-9 
PAS patel ge 1 OE. SC Bas oe et A 186-6 
VIO Ver OSS ire cocen tc Ire a eee ks 186-5 
ATS Yor 4 Bt hao tee acy pe ae ery 192-3 
ued Vamm lies LO Se irvtesce ne AN Bye AU aA 197-0 

Rel ative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 

Areas as at July 1, 1948....... 100-0 


0 
Be Ve ala 
ES | BES | es 
Gil) Gel |) eS 
=A | OAS | an 
OG A ahi eke Sibi ta ae 
SOEIO): | SRO N ae see rel aca en | rere 
WO Oe Neck eeere aay (eae! as Font she 
LO Gick fey |e aresttees, eric aed SR | ate ee 
AN (is eon ete. ae [ie Bi eek oa 
135-8 79-7 1138-3 
116-7 104-6 |126-6 
115-9 108-7 |129-9 
124-0 102-2 |135-3 
163-9 108-5 {183-2 
177-2 117-0 |199-7 
184-7 112-4 203-1 
187-8 136-7 |205-5 
177-7 128-8 |194-7 
176-0 136-0 |184-1 
179-4 150-9 |186-3 
183-9 157-0 |188-2 
184-7 159-2 |191-7 
188-2 162-7 |196-5 
193-3 160-4 |201-4 
192-3 164-3 |193-9 
181-9 152-2 |178-4 
179-9 170-2 |182-4 
171-0 171-2 |169-0 
166-1 163-7 |170-7 
167-9 143-0 1170-4 
172-5 153-7 |174-6 
178-5 161-1 178-1 
6:8 2 ejorl 


ay 
ae 
S © 
Q o 
BE] 3 
Cz =} 
Zi o 
86 
83 
94 
94 
101 
136-1 118 
105-4 {119 
99-3 |124 
fs5 e126 
143-3 |161 
153-0 |187 
165-8 |198 
168-5 |195 
159-0 {181 
168-2 |175 
172-2 |191 
180-1 |195 
177-3 |196 
179-2 |199 
184-9 |203 
192-0 |205 
188-2 |196 
177-4 |1938 
173-4 }193 
160-3 |187 
166-4 |186 
171-0 {194 
180-1 198 
2-9 | 29- 





RQ fas} 

ne) o © i 

SU) Meer er ae 0 Mle) 

os} —P 

ieee bse 

@ Ay = 
80-07) 00 Sela aw 
S50) 85-00 bein. 
100949427) | es 
162-7) 96-3, 1.7 
106-251101:9 12,2... 
122-2 1104-0 |100-3 
114-0 | 99-8 | 96-5 
114-7 |104-0 | 98-5 
129-6 |112-4 |106-8 
165-3 {132-5 |128-9 
181-1 |139-4 135-3 
184-9 1141-6 |138-3 
185-1 |148-4 144-0 
179-8 |144-6 |138-9 
179-6 |158-2 |148-4 
195-7 |167-3 |155-7 
196-7 |172-1 |159-1 
196-4 172-1 |158-5 
199-6 {166-8 |155-7 
202-2 1170-1 |160-7 
205-0 |171-7 1161-8 
902-7 1166-2 1156-3 
198-6 |156-4 |152-6 
199-3 |158-4 |150-6 
197-7 |159-6 |151-1 
196-7 |159-6 |152-2 
200-0 1168-9 |157-8 
204-2 1175-2 |162-3 
42-1 | 11-9 | 5-3 

















i= 

8 

é 

2141.2 

Peg asks 

2) <a | QO 
ce is eat 83-7 
PLES eee 81-8 
ect eaaey 94-1 
bebe oie 99-5 
aN ae 104-8 
110-2 |105-7 | 117-1 
102-9 |102-9 | 108-0 
107-5 |110-0 | 111-0 
117-5 |117-6 | 114-8 
133-7 |137-3 | 139-2 
131-6 |150-9 | 167-9 
135-6 150-8 | 191-9 
143-2 |158-5 | 187-5 
140-7 ]155-7 | 180-4 
153-3 |176-3 | 162-2 
162-5 |187-8 | 196-9 
167-5 |194-8 | 204-2 
168-0 |195-4 | 207-5 
163-1 |186-1 | 206-0 
168-0 |185-9 | 203-1 
168-4 |189-0 | 202-6 
159-0 |186-0 | 194-0 
148-3 ]i67-4 | 190-3 
147-7 |177-2 | 188-1 
148-8 ]179-8 | 190-8 
147-2 |179-1 | 196-1 
161-0 |190-9 | 202-0 
165-5 |201-1 | 206-8 

2:3] 4:3] 97 


Norte:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, t 0 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





N=K€_«#!eTOeme_eooOoCeCOOO8OO8Oleeeeeeee ee oc —— 








Number of 
Employees 
Industries Reported 
at July 1, 

1948 
Manufacturing]... 165 eee eee a 1,084,119 
Animal products—edible...........--.--- 49, 700 
War and products: ac we eciae rs ttre crete ists crest 4,316 
Leather and products..........---..-+++: 29,951 
Bootsiand shoeseceriens terre clare 18, 936 
Lumber and its products...............-- 84,042 
Rough and dressed lumber........-. 52,476 
WuIniGUurese ere cece ae ites irerere 15,037 
Other lumber products.............. 16,529 
Plant products—edible.............--..-- 60,348 
Pulp and paper products........-..+----: 117, 248 
Pulpiand papetis .e-ester tect 52,872 
Bapenprocucis sen sere cies ste cnt tol 21,790 
Printing and publishing.............-. 42,586 
Rubber products...-.- 2: GEO eee ea ee Me gs D811 
Textile PEOCUCES s.. cia -eie cre os els oye so ater 156, 648 
A readenvarourandne ou eras tales) sterale 59, 569 
Cotton yarn and cloth.<......--.-... 22, 643 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............. 15, 223 
Artificial silk and silk goods......... 16,214 
Hosiery and knit goods.........---...- 25,911 
Garments and personal furnishings..... 55, 065 
Other textile products................- 16, 103 
A Wal oy Neeenms aK eG Abas bloc boule aac cues 9,909 
IBeveracesn ete cote ieee ioe rr 19, 896 
Chemicals and allied products........... 42,731 
Clay, glass and stone products........... 22, 840 
Electric light and power.........-----+-- 31, 269 
Blectrical apparatus...........---+------- 51,386 
Tron and steel products.......-.-.+-++++: 295, 932 
Crude, rolled and forged products...... 39,161 
Machinery (other than vehicles)....... 29,579 
Agricultural implements............--- 18,736 
Land vehicles and aircraft..........-.. 110, 798 
Automobiles and parts..........+-++++: 44,450 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........ 22,154 
Heating appliances.........---++++++:- 7,660 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)....... 12,183 
Foundry and machine shop products... 8, 625 
Other iron and steel products........... 47,036 
Non-ferrous metal products............-- 50,647 
Non-metallic mineral products.........-- 16, 348 
Maiscellanecousmarrececeee ean eee ear 18,097 
LOGS) paenic ce ok ore ee Men ee ee 68,125 
WTA Tee. er eon nodes poate Soba bor bacreoor 83,595 
(Seen oe i Re Son ances face rate 24,495 
MII OOG Ss cece ase cL odbandnsoepmedae 42, 664 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...... 16, 436 
Communications.............-.:0s-0 8s 49,119 
pMeleprap lasses tes cc ck cprvaetar stein eho] =rorana Hel ais Sao? 
"PeleDORGS us. 5 a. Saree pcre Veh ge ts Soles 39,921 
Transportation. «2 --5.- eee eee 184,652 
Street railways, cartage and storage...... 59, 857 
Steam rallwavisey sacred er 92,227 
Shipping and stevedoring........-..-+++: 32,568 
Construction and Maintemance............ 235,185 
Buildings mean eee ae ee fee eco ocr 104, 584 
owas cr oct adele crt 87, 648 
IRE anssnnn bunt ccGom oo omonca se pete 42,953 
Services (as indicated below)..............- 71,941 
Hotels and restaurants..........-----+.-- 48, 283 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..........++-- 23, 658 
U Wei Koes Wien U CRA Od EAnIDce eo Gui OmmIOOURer. 263,547 
SEAL ee Pe Ee ers ram as trackers oroatomtee 186, 363 
Nvilro lesall eae reid eee tern ghee ecko seit taverns 77, 184 
Eight Leading Industries.................- 2,040,283 
Finance no ee eee ae oatetee ee 85,343 
Banks and trust companies...........---. 48,114 
Brokerage and stock market operations. . 3,650 
TNSUTAT GOs er treater eric tetas letere tere crt 33,579 
Nine Leading Industries..........-.....--- 2,125,626 


Weekly 
Salaries 
and Wages 
at July 
1948 


$ 

44,687,781 
1,945, 180 
160, 210 
873, 027 
521, 204 
2,970, 344 
1,909, 599 
517, 105 
543 , 630 
2,085, 673 
5, 634, 809 
2,974, 878 
826, 439 
1, 833, 492 
984, 632 
4,777, 535 
1, 921,020 
731, 730 
486, 384 
522, 281 
709, 233 
1,598, 630 
548, 652 
353, 863 
882, 146 
1, 892, 657 
945, 855 
1,428, 896 
2,222,047 
13, 763, 497 


1, 893, 206 | 


1, 282, 896 
865, 828 
5, 457, 296 
2,188, 199 
952, 520 
313, 283 
559, 717 
379, 924 
2,058, 827 
2,333,015 
795, 554 
638, 841 


2,635,046 


4,132,726 
1, 184, 607 
2,210, 634 

737, 485 


1,894,921 
393, 436 
1,476, 188 


9,183, 272 
2,588, 156 
5,192, 144 
1,402,972 


9,105, 248 
4, 263, 956 
2,947, 830 
1, 893, 462 


1,855,880 
1, 180, 856 
675,024 


9,142,270 
6,022,751 
3,119,519 


82,637,144 
3,385,152 
1, 677, 139 

176, 463 
1, 531, 550 


86,022,296 





Average Weekly 





Salaries and Wages 


Index Numbers Based 
on June 1, 1941 as 

















eee SON LOCI ROOD WOO & PUR WOW ORRHOOARARWMOOCORNAWORUSUHNWONONTH OO 


ai 100 p.c. 
Employment 
July 1,|June 1,\July 1,)July 1,|June 1,\July 1, 
1948 1948 1947 |-—_—— —-— 
1948 1948 1947 
$ $ $ 
41-22 | 40-63 | 36-47 || 123-3 | 121-2 | 119- 
39-14 | 39-33 | 34-91 |] 144-1 | 136-4 136- 
37-12 | 36-92 | 33-65 || 1388-9 | 137-1 126- 
99-15 | 29-19 | 27-24 || 105-2 | 105-8 113- 
27-52 | 27-91 | 25-95 |] 104-0 | 104-4 108- 
35-34 | 34-87 | 32-24 || 129-0 | 124-5 124- 
36-39 | 35-98 | 33-37 || 125-3 } 118-5 115- 
34-39 | 33-82 | 31-46 ]| 147-4 | 147-6 141- 
32-89 | 32-46 | 29-90 || 129-9 | 129-2 139- 
34-56 | 34-52 | 30-86 ]] 138-4 | 125-5 138 
48.06 | 46-79 | 43-24 || 145-7 | 142-5 139 
56-27 | 54-63 | 51-50 || 144-9 | 140-0 138 
37-93 | 36-69 | 33-14 |] 156-0 | 153-7 157 
43-05 | 42-42 | 38-21 |] 141-1 | 139-5 131 
43-16 | 42-81 | 27-93 || 184-2 | 183-9 145 
30-50 | 30-94 | 27-08 |] 111-8 | 112-8 107 
39-95 | 33-13 | 27-73 || 112-4 | 112-7 104 
32-32 | 32-02 | 26-01 92-1 92-4 86 
31-95 | 32-10 | 28-37 |] 110-8 | 112-9 107 
32-21 | 35-53 | 28-99 |] 146-7 | 146-5 131 
97-37 | 27-83 | 24-64 | 119-3 | 121-1 114 
99-03 | 29-48 | 26-73 |] 113-6 | 114-8 110 
34-07 | 32-90 | 29-67 || 938-6] 94-9 97 
35-71 | 35-60 | 27-01 |] 111-4 | 108-8 113 
44-34 | 44-23 | 39-76 |] 172-7 | 164-4 157 
44.29 | 43-94 | 39-03 97-6 | 97-1 95 
41-41 | 41-18 | 36-24 || 148-7 | 144-3 142 
45-70 | 45-438 | 41-29 |] 153-4 | 147-5 131 
43-24 | 42-94 | 37-41 |] 164-6 | 166-0 163 
46-51 | 45-37 | 40-73 |] 110-5 | 109-3 107 
48.34 | 49-15 | 42-07 |] 146-4 | 146-3 128 
43-37 | 42-61 | 39-49 | 114-7 | 113-9 114 
46-21 | 46-87 | 40-84 || 206-4 | 208-2 179 
49-25 | 47-37 | 42-26 97-5 96-5 96 
49-23 | 46-72 | 43-27 |] 113-6 | 111-4 115 
43-00 | 44-25 | 41-07 |} 118-2 | 115-1 122 
40-90 | 39-83 | 36-02 |] 142-9 | 141-4 121 
45-94 | 43-77 | 41-70 |] 103-9 99-0 92 
44-05 | 41-90 | 38-58 || 98-0 | 97-2 94 
43-77 | 41-14 | 37-62 99-0 | 98-1 103 
46-06 | 43-50 | 40-26 || 121-7 | 120-0 112 
48-66 | 48-97 | 42-90 || 127-8 | 123-5 123 
35-30 | 34-36 | 32-47 || 186-3 | 135-2 131 
38.68 | 37-19 | 35-16 || 141-7 | 138-0 | 152 
49-44 | 48-53 | 43-27 || 100-4 | 98-6 94 
48-36 | 48-04 | 42-00 97-2 96-6 94 
51-81 | 50-69 | 45-92 89-4 87-6 81 
44-87 | 43-62 | 36-26 || 154-6 | 150-6 147 
38-58 | 38-43 | 34-44 || 186-5 | 180-7 | 174 
46-22 | 47-61 | 37-7 125-0 | 118-8 BAN 
36-98 | 36-52 | 33-61 || 205-0 | 199-7 191 
49-793 | 49-63 | 43-99 |] 144-5 | 143-8 142 
43-924 | 42-56 | 39-04 |] 154-0 | 152-0 155 
56-30 | 56-90 | 49-07 || 134-7 | 133-4 132 
43-08 | 42-11 | 38-65 || 148-9 | 149-3 144 
38-72 | 38-14 | 34-76 || 129-4 | 119-9 118 
40-77 | 40-03 | 36-98 |) 157-0 | 147-4 140 
33-63 | 32-92 | 31-99 || 120-1 | 109-2 116 
44-08 | 43-94 | 35-59 99-2 | 92-2 88 
25-80 | 25-96 | 23-51 |] 152-9 | 145-3 | 145 
94-46 | 24-68 | 22-32 }] 163-5 | 152-8 154 
28-53 | 28-44 | 25-96 || 185-7 | 133-2 130 
34-69 | 34-39 | 31-74 |} 189-5 | 138-1 131 
32-32 | 31-96 | 29-50 || 137-4 | 136-5 128 
40-42 | 40-32 | 37-30 }} 149-0 | 146-1 141 
40-50 | 40-02 | 36-15 || 129-0 | 125-9 | 124 
39.67 | 39-64 | 37-50 } 139-7 | 139-1 | 1382 
34-86 | 34-83 | 32-88 | 148-2 | 147-8 138 
48-35 | 47-84 | 44-54 || 158-8 | 159-9 169 
45-61 | 45-66 | 43-24 || 127-2 | 126-2 121 
40-47 | 40-01 | 36-20 || 129-4 | 126-4 | 124 
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TABLE C-5.—_SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 








July 1, 1948 


June 1, 1948 | July 1, 1947 


Industries TEESE Le ee 
Men Women | Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 

No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Mar UPactUring ie easier vsieie e eelclaciee sere 847,296 | 236,823 | 78-3 21-8 | 78-1 21-9 | 77-5 22-5 
Animal products—edible..............200008: 39,771 9,929 | 80-0 20-0 | 80-9 19-1 } 81-0 19-0 
MurianGiproduatsneea wwe aati eeutecrsie tele 2,747 1,569 | 63-6 36-4 | 63-1 386-9 | 63-9 36-1 
Meatheriand productsechaancieciscsteniceiee eee 18, 658 11,293 | 62-3 37-7 | 61-6 38:4 | 62-2 37:8 
IBOOtS AN GiSHOES  Selaies Sous slelaverree eo ceneiatee Ua yg 7,809 | 58-8 41-2 | 58-2 41-8 | 58-6 41-4 
Lumiber and productsiucciccnse acai: eee 77, 823 6,219 | 92-6 7-4 | 92-3 7:7) 92-0 8-0 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 49,987 2,489 | 95-3 4-8 | 94-9 5-1 | 94-0 5:2 
PUUENAGULE) Aree uate aaa te ano nt ack Olle onal Oey ann 13, 562 1,475 | 90-2 9-8 | 90-4 9-6 | 90-2 9-8 
Other lumber products............ceeee0. 14, 274 2,255 | 86-4 13-6 | 86-4 13-6 | 86-1 13-9 
Plant products—edible..........cccceceeeeeee 40,011 20,337 | 66-3 33-7 | 68-6 31-4 | 66-4 33-6 
Pulp and paper products........ piece alsiave te iete 95,200 22,048 | 81-2 18-8 | 81-0 19-0 | 80-1 19-9 
Pulp and paper products................- 50, 436 2,486 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-4 4-6 | 94-4 5:6 
Paperiproducts ince sawaeae eee eee 14, 284 7,506 | 65-6 84-4 | 65-2 34-8 | 63-1 36-9 
Printing and publishing, .e nu. actnelaiee 30, 480 12,106 | 71-6 28-4 | 71-5 28-5 | 71-2 28-8 
Rubberiprodwecseee see ee sacs an ta erae ce 16, 847 5,964 | 73-9 26-1 | 74-1 25:9 | 74-6 25-4 
EX EILS POGUGTS Mas eee ita a eae ce Aue) clan 71, 689 84,959 | 45-8 54-2 | 45-4 54-6 | 45-5 54-5 
Mhread, vyarniend clotheuweewen.e sees. 36, 742 22,827 | 61-7 88:3 | 61-2 38-8 | 61-8 38-2 
CWottonivarmn andiclothaonusaesoaeene 13, 638 9,005 | 60-2 39-8 | 59-9 40-1 | 60-9 39-1 
Woollen yarn and cloth.................. 8, 580 6,643 | 56-4 43-6 | 56-7 43-3 | 58-7 41:3 
Artificial silk and silk goods.....,....... 10,772 5,442 | 66-4 33-6 | 65:6 34-4 | 65-1 34-9 
Hosiery and knit goods..............3... 9,107 16,804 | 35-1 64-9 | 34-7 65-3 | 36-6 63-4 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 16, 981 38,084 | 30-8 69-2 | 30:6 69-4 | 30-0 70-0 
Other textile products................. BN 8, 859 7,244 | 55-0 45:0 | 54-9 45-1 | 54-8 45-2 
TRODACCO UN ee teu ION A VEL i tea doh aaa ae Le Ma 4,248 5,661 | 42-9 57-1 | 44-2 55-8 | 43-0 57-0 
IB SV Era Pes VINO MEN ANON Niue aie ALU Manian ili 17,651 2,245 | 88-7 11-3 | 88-3 11-7 | 88-0 12-0 
Chemical and allied products................ 32,883 9,848 | 77-0 23-0 | 76-9 Dole (acl 25-9 
Clay, glass and stone products............... 20,028 2,812 | 87-7 12-3 | 87-8 12-2 | 87-3 12-7 
Hlectrie lightiand powers oie ede els ele soe & 27,591 3,678 | 88-2 11-8 | 87-9 12-1 | 89-3 10-7 
Mlectricaliapparatusiauers con nares sees 27,053 14,333 | 72-1 27-9 | 71-8 28-2 | 68-4 31-6 
Trongancesteel productss- eae sede ace eeee 274, 507 21,425 | 92-8 7-2 | 92-8 7-2 | 92-4 7-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 37,622 1,639 | 95-8 4-2 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-1 4-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 26, 282 3,297 | 88-9 11-1 | 88-9 11-1 | 89-5 10-5 
Agricultural implements................. 17, 709 1,027 | 94-5 5-5 | 94-7 5-3 | 95-3 4-7 
Land vehicles and aircraft............... 104, 802 5,996 | 94-6 5:4 | 94-5 5-5 | 94-0 6-0 
Automobiles and parts..... Peng cater esse 39, 895 4,555 | 89-8 10-2 | 89-5 10-5 | 89-3 10-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 21,514 640 | 97-1 2-9 | 97-1 2-9 | 97-1 2-9 
Heating appliances ia). ak eee 7,160 500 | 93-5 6-5 | 93-4 6-6 | 94-9 5-1 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)......... 11, 243 940 | 92-3 7-7 | 92-4 7-6 | 91-8 8-2 
Foundry and machine shop products..... 8, 222 403 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-2 4-8 | 94-5 5:5 
Other iron and steel products............ 40,053 6,983 | 85-2 14-8 | 85-2 14-8 | 84-9 15-1 
Non-ferrous metal products.................. 43,593 7,054 | 86-1 13-9 | 86-1 13-9 | 85-0 15-0 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 14,957 1,391 | 91-5 8-5 | 91-7 8-3 | 91-5 8-5 
Miscellaneous........... SuaNe Ben re aTeI ale ala nature 12,039 6,058 | 66-5 33-5 | 66-2 83-8 | 67-1 82:9 
Og eines Neil Mea Nae a kana UU Te al HN aw APR oI 66,898 1,227 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-2 1-8 
POR RAL IR een NS thE aig ate LEN UO ana ak hs EDEN 81,891 1,704 | 98-0 2°0 | 98-0 2:6 | 97-8 2-2 
OOYSH DA MU IG RO TEU SAP ARS INTL A Sap CEA ad a 24, 255 240 | 99-0 1-0 | 99-0 1-0 | 99-0 1-0 
Metalliciones ic M5 rau Cnmes reel aA Ue at oMls 41, 837 827 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-9 2-1 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......... 15, 799 637 | 96-1 3-9 | 97-2 3°8 | 95-7 4:3 
Communications... 206225 ee lbs Gales ewes bie 235180 25,939 | 47-2 52-8 | 47-3 52-7 | 46-5 53-5 
Melegrap ns A aes Me eMC HUGE OUT aL, 6, 821 ,691 | 80-1 19-9 | 80-3 19-7 | 79-6 20-4 
elephonesh( aries Wilk ac aa een eae aS 15, 857 24,064 | 39-7 60-3 | 40-0 60-0 | 38-9 61-1 
Mransporta lions Vesey sioe eaeions Hoes ee 173,384 11,268 | 93-9 6-1 | 94-0 6-0 | 93-6 6-4 
Street railways, cartage and storage......... 55, 738 4,119 | 93-1] 6-9 | 93-1 6-9 | 92-5 7°5 
Steam railway operation..............ee.se- 86, 566 5,661 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-6 6-4 
Shippingand stevedoring’:).e0cs. es leek cee 31,080 1,488 | 95:4 4-6 | 95-7 4-3 | 95-4 4-6 
Construction and Maintenance...... ARAB AINE Pe 230,715 4,430 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-0 2-0 | 98-1 1-9 
KEE Ke Wat sate ase) ieND ean Unie. er Way (lu UL 101, 826 2,758 | 97-4 2:6 | 97-2 2-8 | 97-6 2-4 
PUIG AY Mis cate eve oulee sclete aatentiies Aue arufene 86, 057 1,591 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-0 2-0 
Naver Ze Niza MUR lal AU oe yn A a 42,832 121 | 99-7 0:3 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-6 0-4 
POP VICOS 0S RUAN LI) Tah cite CO Mae a 34,689 37,252 | 48-2 51-8 | 48-2 51-8 | 46-5 53-5 
Hotels and restaurants. minis drele wicie ete le lntelat ali 24, 450 23,833 | 50-6 49-4 | 50-8 49-2 | 49-5 50-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................. 10, 239 13,419 | 43-3 56-7 | 43-0 57-0 | 40-4 59-6 
PEEAUC A cuihitG MOR buts ots cite dat a pean es alaen ore 160,211 | 103,336 | 60-8 39-2 | 60-7 39-3 | 59-9 40-1 
SCAT GL Blea scree tnarcr tare) og i em eS aa SRC Ot 100, 549 85,814 | 54-0 46-0 | 53-9 46-1 | 53-1 46-9 
Wiholesa lee (avr inn gr tami 0 alnviah beh gun on an va 59,662 T7022 N23 22-7 | 77-4 22-6 | 76-7 23-3 
Hight Leading Industries...................... 1,618,264 | 422,019 | 79-3 20-3 | 79-1 20-9 | ‘48-9 21-1 
PIDAN CE eects sncnias esi OM aie eteleieale 45,587 39,356 | 53-4 46-6 | 53-5 46-5 | 54-3 45-9 
Banks and trust companies...,.............. 24,064 24,050 | 50-0 50-0 | 50-0 50-0 | 50-6 49:4 
Brokerage and stock market operations...... 2,399 1,251 | 65-7 34-3 | 66-2 33°8 | 66-2 33°8 
INSTANCE LR ei Ay aN BS Oe MME NE cae 19,124 14,455 | 57-0 43-0 | 57-1 42-9 | 58-1 41-9 
AMT dustriles a ieee Me I til aN 1,663,851 | 461,775 | 78-3 al-79. | 978-1 21-9 | 27-9 22-1 
ee ed a a aN ae hy LAN NL EN cee le) Suey Lee Pe ean Almera 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non- All Nowe 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 

no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 
PSO mak pele adaenaaiear lice eaete fee cto PING 46-3 46-9 45-5 70-5 77-9 60-4 
Vilyy eel mal Oh Gite cessia i erersceta cy ete oss 44-3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
Uriliy ae I LONG tienen eres enysiraiata tian ceane 42-4 42-8 42-1 70-0 75-7 64-1 
Rg bts Wael be oY. he Be cea Aan Pe 42-0 49-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
PAO MaDe LO4 fears tee eens ate Hartel 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74-8 
SSO Cate Lomo AT Mavenane meen seine Mvayn ceaechctataara Se 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75-7 
OCH THRO A irae ona NORA MER tT ences 43-1 43-5 42-6 83°4 90-6 76-2 
ING Ve LOA Te ae bere sen aet yeaa 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 
DOG in ee LOA TOR eee erpeetyebn ton caemers 43-5 43-8 43 -2 85-6 92-8 ° 78°3 
ene ate [ERTL OA Stump ertnent: ter Srerel iene mani sits 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
 BWCe) oye oops te OY. Beste a Ps Mee snes Ne 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
WAT Pel LORS Ree Hees, crs cede rcts ater ts ever ale 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
PASTA BAe OAS eet ed! Bi erat ye: aleve. sa ane 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
DU ey el Oak Rien ea ee Rt Are 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
ATOR Le OAS er rl tentang dere seers 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
Murlyaee Ley OA Si aie ee ete ote thane oeaat bat essierenets 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-4 99-2 85-3 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1» 
and by the Easter holidays in the case of Apr. 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.-WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 


ODO OE OOOO 
=§2Q0AQAAuwteO2OnaQanan>nro0oozE2O0uqQqQqQNaae0eeeeneaeaeeeeeeeeee eee SS 











All Manufactures (£) Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 

Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 

Wages Wages Wages 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TO SC ae eed O44 Say ag Wd hades Nero icee 33-29 32-64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
Ui leyan tpl LOAD = ates mln rete mR by cuaepoperteas 32-91 31-05 36-02 34-65 29-33 26-50 
MULL Vee ee LBL OG ya Severe ree veer. teres aieks ota 32-21 29-68 34-39 32-40 30-23 26-99 
iilvapelayl OA meen arora ates ones es sto 36-34 33-94 38-71 36-89 34-18 31-08 
AUT De OA Fie ih shes siatsttatess ater ale ekaverebi ais; os 36-85 34-55 39-26 37°36 34-65 31-64 
SG taal teil OA eres ie We nysboe ees arate iawn 37-05 34-77 39-49 37-74 34-83 31-95 
(OYC| aay ean aes ey A ee CENT esos Screen) Ue eee 37-94 35-95 40-94 39-41 35-21 32-46 
IN Givi cl ai OAC ROE Se ier oki et atedcaiensa ake 38-42 36-34 41-26 39-70 35-86 33°14 
1D Yerba LASS IY ie Oe eee Oey ean aan a 39-16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33-83 
Ey eyiilnaemat held Sis ty chers Sa Soe ental etc ees, 36°15 33:17 38-31 35-77 34-14 30-48 
IBD Wy ek 4 Si ty aereiateva cst ceetetaes kamen aeons 39-26 37-06 41-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
Pairs TE ITO 48s hud Sere cin Serr terotaret siento ad's 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
PATE el pel OA Sera ochre risa reeraitarsas sare ate 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33-99 
VIC virais Misael Salanater ater cycpatokemvoieto: oh fete oerstsls 40-66 38-53 43-36 41-75 38-11 35-18 
JUNO Mae ML OFS ei te ta. carea ss sick 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 385-19 
Tily scheme LOLS es. a Ase e eh (ne! el gaitn tee 41-09 38-81 44-03 41-96 38-37 35-48 


(1) Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


ns nnn nn nnn nn nnn nnn 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
July 1, June 1, July 1, July 1, June 1, July 1, 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
INO VAS COULER SES Eee ae eee ei nioles Me laroatolctee aceteinrert yctarane 43-9 42-2 45-2 85-2 85-8 75-4 
INKelesalchv aie ae Aaland node Goce aa oc oMee ano oe 45-5 43-5 45-6 83-9 83-0 74-0 
CyialeGr Cae, cout ncn. wees cle sedan ten sean 42-8 43-8 42-3 84-4 82-5 73-9 
OTEATION este a claus cette eerie Cte ein a¥olianh ssl Sustege' eoue's 41-7 40-8 41-8 96-3 96-1 84-1 
IMATItCOD a eta til ets ci tausiets o uate ste aisle Fagte ace atti et ol 42-7 41-2 42-7 90-8 90-7 80-0 
SASKALCHE Wall to mich oe te ten: ios citer mere crrvenstolte apie heavens 42-8 43-2 42-5 93-2 92-7 80-3 
PATS Ores reer ete istois cice eral to oeteiciafens hye mun ater ater’ 42-6 42-0 42-7 92-1 92-6 79-9 
British Golam Disc near oe site aac ete ieis vlahes cea evole le 37-8 37-4 39-5 108-9 108-7 96-0 
IN Caneel yeaa oid ote cu OC eae A OBE IDI ge ppc acorn on 41-4 41-3 40-4 88-5 87-3 77-6 
FR OLOUEO err A Oo Ee eto ale Met sidicia tia Sr cratic 40-7 39-4 40-7 95-6 96-0 83-7 
ELGara COM She wei cise ieee ne aeted vid an taenel cpu etreolarorasis oie 41-0 40-8 41-5 102-7 102-4 86-0 
IWiainl nO Dremu here tare a taverelh clots o sustexe Nore snlevate pacha sie orate 42-3 40-7 42-3 90-0 90-0 79-3 
VAT GOI OLE Hurl e crane en ge Ge chet eES ee ae aitetetete ke 37-4 36:5 39-0 106-4 106-7 93-8 
Le 
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TABLE C-9.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 


























Average Average year ie Wage- 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Wes ie Wa, a { Harners 
Tauern Reported at Reported at CNY SNE, Working 
ndustries $$$] — | eee Hours (3) 
July | June | July | July | June | July | July ; June} July | Shown in 
1, 1948]1, 1948]1, 1947]1, 1948}1, 1948}1, 1947]1, 1948]1, 19481, 1947) Col. 1 
INO: es Nome NOw | sCtsen ects animes. $ $ 

Mann tila CGumims seca co es ciees aceer ee ete itera 42-0) 41-7] 42-0] 92-4) 91-4! 80-8) 38-81) 38-11) 33-94) 792,745 
*Durable manufactured goods............--- 42-3] 41-6] 42-5] 99-2} 98-4] 86-8] 41-96) 40-93] 36-89 398,712 
Non-durable manufactured goods........... 41-6] 41-7] 41-6] 85-3) 84-4! 74-7] 35-48] 35-19} 31-08 394, 033 
Animal products—edible...............+.-- 44-0} 43-7] 48-8] 84-6] 85-4] 74-4] 37-22! 37-32) 32-59 28,179 
DAVAO UCTS Wanuce iter ertie clench sesh ere ar 47-8| 47-1] 47-6] 74-0] 74-6] 66-2] 35-37| 35-14} 31-51 7,188 
WEEN DROLET Gncenbaewogneeed: apo oootion 42-7| 42-6] 42-0} 94-4) 95-3) 83-4! 40-31] 40-60} 35-03 15,754 
Weahher DLOdUCUSMetae semi iieaciteiate ticfteriere. 37-2) 37-4] 39-5} 71-1] 70-4] 63-6) 26-45} 26-33) 25-12 21,559 
Leather boots and shoes.............---+- 36-6| 37-2) 39-2) 67-8] 67-1) 59-9} 24-81} 24-96] 23-48 13,816 
“A UAbION| NE? HIROMI... dan Sa cod no Sooo aduD one 41-0} 40-3) 42-0] 82-1] 82-2} 72-7} 33-66} 33-13} 30-53 68,382 
Rough and dressed lumber....... ....... 40-6} 39-8) 41-9] 85-7| 86-3} 75-5) 34-79) 34-35] 31-63) 42,199 
WOntAINGrs ey eee athe ae ieeleyait ale Mucte, a aharers 42-4| 41-1) 42-5] 73-9] 74-1] 68-3] 31-33] 30-46] 29,03 6,796 
EVAL BUR O enter sen ee ray stare ere Susteaintel or avertewenaamens 41-3} 41-1] 42-5] 78-8] 77-9} 70-2] 32-54] 32-02) 29-84 12,378 
SMnSicaliNne (run enlse sire iriee erties shee see 43-1] 48-4] 42-3] 77-7] 78-1] 66-0} 33-49] 33-90] 27-92 826 
Plant products—edible......... .......005- 41-9] 41-7} 41-2] 72-5] 72-4| 64-9] 30-38] 30-19] 26-74 42,152 
Flour and other milled products.......... 45-2) 43-5) 45-2) 86-9} 86-9} 77-9) 39-28] 37-80) 35-21 5,262 
Fruit and vegetable preserving........... 37-4] 37-9] 36-0] 68-3] 69-0} 62-0] 25-54] 26-15) 22-32 9,685 
Bread and bakery products....... peek. GE) WABSE(N  5 Ae UPI, UE s oboe 31-0603 leoS|eeaee 8, 280 
Chocolate and cocoa products.......-.... 40-3} 39-6} 41-0] 64-1] 63-0! 56-2] 25-83] 24-95) 23-04 6,463 
Pulprancdspaper productseae ane ae ieerelel rer 45-7| 45-2) 45-7} 103-0} 101-3} 91-5] 47-07) 45-79) 41-82 86, 751 
Ralprand: paperseercre sot iacsce « .e eee] 49-5} 49-6} 49-8] 110-2} 107-2] 99-8] 54-55) 53-17) 49-70 45,742 
Paper Products seme eine emia eee 42-7| 41-1] 42-0} 80-7] 80-1] 69-7] 34-46] 32-92] 29-27 16, 600 
Printing nad publishingwye. eeu. esis. ase 40-6| 40-0} 40-7] 102-2} 102-9} 88-6] 41-49] 41-16] 36-06 24,409 
Rio avers HAOONO Gy dedddoodeccauaunuroans of 41-1] 40-9} 40-2] 99-8] 99-5) 88-6) 41-02] 40-70) 35-62 18,331 
Mextile prod uctaueua cere ie secre steerer 38-5} 39-6] 39-1) 72-4) 71-7] 61-8] 27-87] 28-39] 24-16) 125,241 
Mhread svarniand cloth erties 40-5) 42-4] 41-3] 73-9] 73-1] 61-1] 29-93] 30-99) 25-23 53, 654 
Wotton yarn and clot awe saver ytees 41-2} 41-4] 39-8) 73-9] 73-5} 60-2] 30-45] 30-43] 23-96 21,081 
Wroollentyarnanclcclot nt ararn sce crelsiersier 40-9} 41-3] 42-1] 72-8} 72-0} 61-8] 29-78) 29-74] 26-02 13,437 
Silk and artificial silk goods............ 38-9] 45-5} 42-6] 75-3] 73-5] 61-4] 29-29) 33-44] 26-16) 14,538 
Hosiery and knit goods...... Rae salete ane vei 38-3] 39-9) 39-3] 67-7) 66-7] 58-3] 25-93} 26-61] 22-91] 21,701 
Garments and personal furnishings........ 35-3] 36-0] 36-1] 71-3) 71-1] 63-0} 25-17] 25-60} 22-74 37,673 
TROD ACCOM eestor teeta cece vst ialar oe ake te areas inate 41-3] 40-3] 35-3) 79-3] 78-1] 638-2] 82-75] 31-47) 22-31 7,507 
RUE OV OLAV CSM MRE re tet mnerentus ctor ye castene ears tees 43-5| 43-8] 41-7] 91-0] 90-2] 81-5] 39-59} 39-41) 33-99 13,147 
Wistlledsandumealtavquonyyses mites 42-8] 43-3] 40-9] 95-9] 94-5] 84-4] 41-05} 40-92) 34-52 10,336 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 43-1) 48-1] 42-5) 92-3] 91-5) 80-2] 39-78) 39-44) 34-09 24, 871 
UD TUSS aNd MN SCICINES sels walle elers sete ie ciepere’ 40-4} 40-3) 41-7] 76-4] 76-2) 70-0) 30-87| 30-71} 29-19 3,780 
Clay, glass and stone products......... ys dy 44-1] 44-2) 43-4) 90-3] 89-3] 79-4] 39-82) 39-47) 34-46 18,475 
Glass rOCUCtS we ram eee ecesecaeae ere erence meaner 43-0] 44-0) 42-0] 85-6} 84-3] 76-5] 36-81] 37-09} 32-13 6, 166 
Lime, gypsum and cement products....... 45-6] 45-8] 45-3] 90-5] 88-5] 76-9} 41-27) 40-53) 34-84 4,418 
Mlectricalapparatuss usec eis aets 40-4) 40-4] 41-2) 99-6] 98-8} 88-7] 40-24] 39-92] 34-48 37,160 
Heavy electrical apparatus!.............. 42-5} 42-5] 42-0) 106-5] 106-1} 89-9] 45-26) 45-09] 37-76 9,975 
PTronanaisteel Pre Gducise se seer t eke cei chetel-lelel 42-7| 41-8] 42-7] 104-6] 103-9} 91-7) 44-66] 43-43} 39-16) 234,023 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 43-2) 44-3) 44-3] 109-2] 108-2} 92-9] 47-17] 47-93] 41-15 34,720 
Primary iron andisteell) ...0.. 02 se... s = 43-0} 44-7] 44-4] 111-7] 110-4] 94-3] 48-08] 49-35} 41-87 28,904 
Machinery (other than vehicles).......... 43-2) 42-2) 43-7) 95-2) 95-0] 85-2) 41-13] 40-09) 37-23 21,988 
Agricultural implements.................. 41-6} 41-1) 41-6] 108-9] 109-9] 95-0] 45-30] 45-17) 39-52 15,381 
andi vehiclesiandraieraltssceass 4. ae ee 43-3] 41-3] 42-3] 110-6] 109-8] 97-2] 47-89] 45-35} 41-12 82,448 
Railway, rolline stocks. ca sis setlist) 45-1} 43-7] 44-0] 110-2] 109-8] 94-8] 49-70] 47-98} 41-71 39,948 
WAUCOMIO bilesiand: PALUS lisence emielee 41-3] 39-0) 40-5) 118-5] 112-4] 101-5}| 46-88) 43-84] 41-11 36, 445 
Acroplanes anauparusae un orice sais 44-5] 39-8) 438-5) 97-9) 95-9} 90-7} 43-57] 38-17] 39-45 9,235 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........... 41-3} 42-6] 42-5) 102-4} 101-7] 93-7] 42-29] 43-32] 39-82 19,985 
Tron and steel fabrication n.e.s............ 42-1] 40-0} 42-8] 99-9] 99-4! 88-2] 42-06] 39-76] 37-75 8,987 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.............. 41-6) 40-7| 42-6} 90-9} 90-2] 79-8] 37-81] 36-71] 33-99 10,074 
Foundry and machine shop products...... 42-6] 40-8] 41-5) 101-2} 99-2} 90-1] 43-11] 40-47] 37-39 6, 897 
Sheet IMebalauar ete ce ere tele iue eae ators 41-2) 39-9| 41-4] 92-9} 92-4] 80-5] 38-27] 36-87) 33-33 eo 
*Non-ferrous metal products,........-..-..-- 43-3] 42-3) 43-0] 100-6] 96-3] 87-2) 43-56} 40-73] 37-50 39, 846 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores...| 43-7} 43-8} 43-9] 114-8} 103-3} 99-9] 50-17} 45-25) 43-86 11,194 
Aluminum and its products...-.242.-.--.- 45-2} 43-0] 44-4) 98-3] 95-1) 85-4) 44-438) 40-89) 37-92 I Pr) 
Brass ANG iCOpper iil Smee semicon errant 41-7| 41-6] 41-9) 96-5] 95-5) 83-0} 40-24] 39-73] 34-78 9, 637 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. 42-4) 43-0) 42-5} 106-3} 105-5} 91-7] 45-07} 45-37| 38-97 11,099 
Petroleumvand its products: vce os 41-1] 42-4] 40-6] 112-8} 111-9] 100-6] 46-36] 47-45) 40-84 6,916 
Miscellaneous manufactured products....... 40-4] 39-7t 40-7) 81-2] 79-9) 72-8] 32-80) 31-72) 29-63 15,196 
VU R Nee ores lay ce een dle eer ratene setege Ate aaeie, A3-0| 42-7) 42-2) 111-8] 110-6) 98-9} 48-07] 47-23) 41-74 72,243 
(COA Oe ea ace area Me eNal ePace anes Geen Net a eral 38-1] 37-8] 37-6] 124-9] 126-0} 109-8} 47-59] 47-63] 41-28 22,169 
IMetallicrorescaien. heck me teas nema ine 45-1| 45-1] 44-5] 111-1} 108-4] 101-0} 50-11} 48-89} 44-95 37,324 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 45-6} 44-3) 43-8] 94-7! 93-9) 77-3] 43-18} 41-60] 33-86 12750 
Local Transportation....................... 45-3} 44-4) 45-8) 94-0) 93-2] 84-5] 42-58] 41-38] 38-70 30,671 
Building Construction..................... 39-8} 38-8} 38-8} 99-8} 99-6] 90-7] 39-72] 38-64) 35-19 84,533 
Highway Construction..................... 38-6) 37-2) 38-7) 79-1) 78-9} 71-0} 30-53) 29-35] 27-48 49 327 
Services (as indicated below)................- 42-0} 42-3) 42-3) 59-6) 59-5) 53-1] 25-03) 25-17) 22-46 36,684 
Hotelsiandirestaurantseyc.1accniiee sine cece 42-9} 43-1] 43-1] 59-4) 59-4) 52-3] 25-48) 25-60} 22-54 24,691 
2 Personal (Chiefly, laundries)... o. sadece ee oo 40-2! 40-6! 40-8! 60-1! 59-9! 54-7! 24-16] 24-321 22-39Il 11,999 

(The latest figures are subject to revision, ) * Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 


(4) Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 
1941, as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows: May 1, 1948, 199-2; June 1, 1948, 201-3; July 1, 1948, 202-1; July 1, 1947, 
the index was 170:6 

(2) Chiefly street and electric railways. 

(8) For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE] EARNERS IN MANUFAC. 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by Research and Statistics.) 
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Index Numbers (Avy. 1946=100) 
Average 





Average Average 
Date Hours Hourly Weekly Average Average 
Worked Bari Barn Weald Cost of Real 
per Week BTINES ue Notas Living Weekly 
Earnings Baring 
cts. $ 
Week preceding 
January We 04 Draveys si seetetyete eines 46-1 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
liloraitchay, 1 then) Wear OA eeaoneods 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March Tea Oia corks vote scalars erecta 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April URSA De ioe cicse te itereng sueters 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May es LOAD eaten tnd ots eases 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June PPO AD verecversscteye oreo anon 44-3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96:8 106-4 
July PEL OFS Eras! aestersucrerscs toe 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August Tee 94D ae cee cer alee 44.3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
Septem bers 104502. eee lanacecn 44-] 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October AMET OAD ee stay ee teaeis eae 44.7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
iNovem bert alls G40 Ni. sleteele ieee 44-9 67:5 36-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
Wecembevem lel G4sd esc aes 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January T1946 Boe. aectecs cysvatlters 44.2* 67-9 39-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February UTA GAG) ote sre Meiers cater stens sie 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March PL OLG Seas scare ats are ee oes 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April DEEL OSG Se ae cratic cciays st. 44-4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May PR UGAG ae ceteris 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June UML OE Goes oan ot ewisn 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-9 
July des NGAGE oo eee Ps.aysbists ckbare 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August Dee LOA GE cesta vere 43-0 70-9 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
Septemiberme yal 946see sates cae 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October TRIO A Ge race ttre ais oe 42-9 71-4 20-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
iNovem bert am L94Gecnaa« cecteuiae cs 42-4 72:9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
Mecembers BlL94G5 cae. Aceescns 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January UL 94 Tiree aciestrs ssc 42-7* 76-2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February De OA Ceres tctepseeicis ac ovays 43-1 76:3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March LOA TS ae anche ttre rer: 43-4 77-1 33°46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April PSELOA A Geen ec carers 43-2 77-6 33°52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May | Pee i BEY ee, Ss ane eres eas 43-2 78-3 33°83 111-9 197-7 103-9 
June Le OS Tim eter rare tarcrcea ots 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July V1 O4 feta eaee ean etic ek 42-0 80-8 33°94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August Te LOA Tis Mati teen ho kee ae 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1 04 jeer emis: ooreon 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October Le LOS (Arter tvs sees 43-1 83-4 35-95 11S-0 115-0 103-5 
Novem berm yl94 78 oes ern ao hee ects 42-9 84-7 36°34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December ls a1 94 (aes es ee 43-5 85-5 37-19 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January TEV OAS ane tie fate gat 43-2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February Te) G4 Sie netacm ets alsaaies 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March Pet O4 Stare ate ccna everett ee 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April LGA 8 vam cee okra otis oS 43-2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May POA Sire mavetiertact has 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June OOS See vein. sreieceon 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 948 een oan 42-0 92-4 38-81 128-4 126-9 101-2 





* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are; January 1, 1945, 39-6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43-6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38-1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38-1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38-3 hours $33.17; April 1, 
1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Notz.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost of living into an index 
{the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Mon th a Gala Sa ae a Se a ea | ee Se IS ee ee ea Ce ee 
Male Female Total . Male Female Total 

September, OE Ae e Meterili MONE URSIN gle Ria 114,670 44,886 | 159,556 71,170 25,157 96, 327 
September, 1 ASYM PANN EN Ba Dt caps er Rea a AR oe Te onde 70, 870 46, 366 117, 236 113,959 30, 886 144, 845 
September, LOA Teese ets scam Aare Rage anon eee 70,356 40, 212 110, 568 60, 069 25, 862 85,931 
October, OA TRA teh SS SLonye cps ean ve vaewe eed ees Rite 73, 892 35, 430 109, 322 58,736 28,585 87,321 
November, TOA AVDS AUR ek cnn Baers potes Mac ants im est ale eee 65, 184 27,750 92,934 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
December, AONE MR ATA SUNT AAEADOC 7 Once) SERUNIn aCe RCRA 35, 947 22,325 58, 272 82,990 33, 584 116,574 
January, LOSS ey eepe ate ce taterae eh ee ayecaye Merenaie erent Daou 17,151 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
February, OAS AAR here thicdin dite Se atl ted teeta cee ake 18,171 16,007 34, i78 142,783 43,951 186, 734 
March OBR re ey Nepean es Wee. Al cial Sis /ne everateaciene 16,416 15,784 32, 200 155, 249 45,105 200, 354 
April OEY SPN acs Aa ead es STEM Uae tin aye Oe OTE A 20,475 17, 800 88,275 150, 032 43,767 193,799 
May, OA SACO TRUE ah) Bre ae ue ba Ree anet Nabe ae 28, 602 21,335 49 937 123,130 42,082 165,212 
June, EP RNa ee Saar age Oeare Bbes ei OER SU Ia Nhe. 37, 126 23, 240 60,366 92,606 38,319 130,925 
July, LOA Rie Nate atne tite ister HARES Yea She Se 34, 242 22,183 56, 425 80, 206 38, 364 118,570 
August, Oa RA: Me aati Pay de ha) ARCO Aeieaney otra, a 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63, 558 yey fa tay 96,273 
September, TOSS (1) Were er ante RY i Sse eran the ta ate 39,341 24,349 63, 690 58,611 29,734 88, 345 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 23, 1948 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
SSeS SS 


Change from 
July 1, 1948 














Industry Male Female Total = 
er- 
Absolute eontace) 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 1,885 561 2,446 —1,143 — 31-9 
i BYNES | DEN REISSUE ed OI NR ics a BINA 3,120 20 3,140 + $i + 11-0 
UTD WOO Cement we) tlh ceetle fay Act eae oleres eat 2,341 9 2,350 + 370 + 18-7 
MAH er Ne ee wile etece terelille tion lise ear yaye ore le 645 9 655 — 38 — 5-5 
OGFheriloromse a sanieciyee e seoyer wsiutalwiuie oyetebey space 133 2 135 — 21 — 13:5 
NULENTR RST ey ee ea he eta eg een ea We fad 1,610 13 1,623 — 290 — 15 
petra Dae eer ua Dasa Deg epee teensy FU alam data alata Vee 286 2 — 87 — 23 
Metallic ores— 
eres lee Ske ste use ean ate AN ned) PSE SNM air LO rc Fala | aR ee Teen 58 + 16 + 40 
COT GAIA RE DH Cat are rasta ia LCmhels Rusa eilebase dole tes pile 1 514 — 14 ae id 
INT GION Ey Monette ae We RSAC his UNA. AUR A hie 457 2 459 — 195 -- 29 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic 
TUANELAIS ics Ns eee ne ee caabniat eine minarets 252 4 256 — 21 —- 7 
Prospecting and oil producing.................... 46 4 50 + ii + 38 
NE ATRUEE a COCA ee eRe REL sa) ce nage a) Oise 7,599 5,889 13,448 —1,179 — 8 
Roodiand kindred: products fies wa. ciseis sles oe si5° 1,188 608 1,746 — 586 — 25 
Pextiles tappanelayebe ace sa wcr vem ae eines tis ale oiahel feye 852 3, O21 4,373 + 86 + 2 
Lumber and finished lumber products Ma De arate 1,308 153 1,461 — itl — 0 
Pulp and paper products and printing............. 548 242 790 — 127 — 13 
Chemicals and allied products............-..6-5- PAN 157 370 — 119 — 24 
Products of petroleum and coal.................55 53 20 73 — 12 — 14 
LEAT Gi ays) ati OO SOY SUSI Sih OIC esa ARIS Pi A Aer msi Pais 108 39 147 — 12 rahe iatl 
Leather and products.............. TMM Ue a 187 547 734 + 142 + 24 
Stone, clay and glass products..............++++05 3831 45 376 — 115 — 23 
Jromand! steel and) products) ames cic dee © <eelele 706 93 799 — 283 — 26 
Non-ferrous metals and products................. 508 114 622 = pyil —- A 
MACHINOE VEN cc Ueto ariel ahe Saetelurolaacelatele wnaralehiyaten 423 56 479 — 66 — 12 
Electrical equipment and products............... 277 3 330 _ 5 a hl 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 907 241 1,148 — 40 — 3 
Constrichiom eee eens a ciatira ch stalnuehe orelb he til Sapo 5,974 56 6,030 — 26 — 9 
Transportation and Storage....................005. 1,787 95 1,882 — 435 — 18: 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities..... 292 428 720 — 67 — 8: 
TP AMeelainter Nowe mee gate uydanale meme ie co nm ocala niereseretsts 3,098 2,824 5,920 — i143 — 2 
Wiholesalesc®., camctnctaci cr wisane orarale fuictak neonates tate ea 1,043 486 1,529 — 107 — 6 
Retail Aeecnea Meena gen yer nie serclcraere aya tyakard seater yaa 2,053 2,338 4,391 — 36 —- 0 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 887 712 1,599 — 250 -—- 13 
SOT VICE ieee re een elon tra Witenes Sia eas) era a 4,277 5,111 13,388 —3,079 — 18 
NEA) Wich) Seale ating i pete ni haste ie RN ts BLO One log 609 1,766 — 249 — 12 
AD GINESTIC Ree iy Sere Bie rd oe aul Eoeteere erase 123 2,736 2,859 — 877 — 23 
PPOLSONAL tease Dee aC a OTS MeeiMn aayots 1,687 5, 886 7,072 —1,825 — 20 
@tEHeHser VCS eee chao ea oe mar niece 1,310 389 1,690 — 135 —- 7 
ANIMA USENIeS oo 2 Sas BA eee eho uae ceria: 30,487 19,709 50, -96 —6,301 — ii- 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY SEX, AS AT JULY 29, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


ee 
Sooo eS SSS Ss ee ss we 








Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group ——_ | —- 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................ 1,013 353 1,366 3, 403. 769 4,172 
Glerica Workers en oe rrsckties sade cha ee Wiehe sem ate nes 1,346 3,359 4,715 5, 230 9,510 14, 740 
SALCSHWOLR Erste Pig ciara tN rra ie scout oiate/ ook ee eet aai eels’ 2,003 1,505 3,508 2,725 SATE 7,942 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,692 8,063 9,755 6, 865 5,298 12, 163 
SEAIIOI ee ieee cereale Mik ities sai Meesole ha iareretodsys SOs Rani Page aes 82 723 4 727 
Womculuireanar it isning au. yokicen nenisete sie ents 1, 863 68 1,931 929 89 1,018 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 13,619 4,159 17,778 18,901 5, 002 23, 903 
Hood and kindred products: oa. .2 «sss bet oasis 226 70 296 353 350 703 
WHOXUU OSs CLOUNIN Es OLCr et tote acieiainveatseeae te ote htare-a nike 455 3,040 3,495 488 2,299 2,787 
Lumber and wood products,:.....¢-.02e02-s5-. 3,372 4 3,376 919 a 991 
Paulos paper and: printing waa eaenias ce le eye: 150 62 212 180 163 343 
Heather and products. wpa ar oo wees es 85 363 448 669 256 925. 
Stone, clay and glass products............---+<: 75 3\ 78 44 21 65 
Metalworking saattsiemcettan ck. osteo ste mee 1,425 53 1,478 3,322 255 Rll 
OTOCGrICA lye Meee carn eee ota ew eecec re Mile in oun vores: aol? 260 7 267 500 324 824 
Transportation equipment, N.€.C..............-5- 54 1 55 285 83 368 
IVES Tin) peepee et teritem eet ees a olece ean ao ons tie tio tus ee tadees ctorar B24 ares sere 524 iis Weed Ae StS 372 
GONSLTUCEION Se Een ely fash ttn: weete maha mien aern SO SOM a metieris a: 3, 289 3, 136 1 Aten yl 
Transportation (except seamen)...............5- 713 12 725 3, 159 35 3,194 
Communications and public utility.............. ORS See an 97 115 1 116 
SDTAC SANG SEL VICS ee a ieeeiscke ennaela ee oieit es oeclaueielevenard 395 409 804 606 395 1,001 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 2,100 93 2,193 BLD 611 3, 764 
PLOTS GLA ate iat eee eels eiaceieidie ae ay aaa oislene 91 11 102 419 83 502 
FADDTONtI COS Miata seule cael a she slat cuoehtoelaa tem eens 308 31 339 1,181 53 1, 234 
WnskilledGworkersve4ctertc: come since ne oebiseite scien ee 8, 881 2,192 11,073 24,782 6, 826 31,608 
HOO an GstODACCO taser Enria anit nae neler aticie tiene ne: 50 400 850 403 1,048 1,451 
um ber.an aelurmmperiproducts:.2.4. e450 arene coe 580 39 610 meal) 216 926 
Metalworking tere tag crete Sale crencreaals et. 510 45 555 644 108 752 
Gonstrucclonbeet states hme oe cae QO AD eer eee an 2249 DOA este seer 2,841 
Othercunskilledworkers... cccece oe caine mee! 5, 099 1,708 6, 807 20, 184 5,454 25,638 
LBP Peo ke x Ce eR AU 30,499 19,709 50,208 63,558 32,745 96,273 
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TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS, 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
ees 


Weekly Average 





Industry 


Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 
Merteuiture, . ishing, LTADPINg 5a ae Uva ioeitins.« ole iatee ely a aie he act le ore'eleie mae 1,500 1,555 1, 288 
PROCES is eke toe He tieein che Nose visinge lee als Mba nora Se ates suis, in> wits Ales efebbarns 1,031 435 346 
INERT ee re ee eaeale ole Ree cep recreate (>) siotetints ols crapehercielsiainis lettie eim\euslal sipusbors/ss/ e/a: e afetexers 440 328 259 
Wettig vonitalay aylatnerce at carats Heenan ten GaGa ARC Dee Oke Outro CSO an OM aRarerS UD 6,578 5, 861 3,821 
ROgd ANG AN AreG PLO GUESS setae ols icters shenatetetoet voretads ePaeesve sie isiote o tapelot es yietevrieie oes 1,447 1, 236 807 
Textiles ADDATC] SUC ete eae al soloist erences ey cote cite ay acevanalte a foUsientavels) susie tenes 999 680 395 
Humberand cnishedwumber Produces. sake aa since ecies sol tecieteiee ions maar 900 805 583 
Pulp and: paper products and printing... 2.6... 0050s cc. s sees e ease rose ce es 461 378 254 
@hemicals andaliicd! products sc sccise levee ten a ee eer ieeree eelsfaretel sr 228 244 151 
Productsiot petroleunian GicOalsane ne steers: eels fed eter teicisie tolelrleleie sini ¢ hier 82 88 58 
RUD DerIPLOGUCES Rae etter cola mean ote Salo ee ete levenare chateyslavetertiste slo eiete onetend) 3 76 69 41 
eather and productsis sek citeoae ceca aveloisrals saat cuales Sa sie lale aps treleicintes2 sierate 212 151 80 
Stone claysand elassproductss i. cmracseisid see's ote voidseievstalevele. ojaro telat erelehy= et eteh ans 255 274 180 
IronsanGssteel and PLOGUCUS ys aestiietia ce cite exec tiele 9 Neehe ot letsints eos ctor) sala i eceite = 491 556 367 
INonserrous Metals andsproductenesseccsiraednlcie eters neitee cls eye eal sisi ayet trol etnies 287 241 163 
I EY Tine) eae a iach 0-0 GLO Sion Bind ANG 5c th OO COUCH D dng GHME ano mcuaeaniC se 327 340 209 
Mlectricaleqg ulpmient and productSage reas cite oc ett ie nso eye setae eleis's iis lai] «1 (ei 168 193 112 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...........--.+.+eeeeee- 645 606 421 
WOBSELUCHI ON ren ee ee ee ete ee US oe de te rare alee arsenal e ovsiaie nmin theta alate aiapnte’s 4,102 3,701 2,788 
Transportation and: StOLaee ess wen acts sileke sii el seicle jeters = ieiele susieis © steic fares olsloreue as 1,360 1,311 909 
Communications and Other PubliewUtilitiesmere cee veer ieies sale os om elskelate 300 239 172 
BIOTA ne en eros US ELE hr S erg Eci erat ct oie Siar Stsrotenata ib ote ercverevehebel ots cavotelene (seen b oimin diatereie 3,071 3,237 1,849 
Minances ANSUTANCE.) LCA EIST bO scales o ocle gaits eleiere!<.9 faeisteietol'a sais ialnjerielsl she sisie n’e\s 437 423 231 
OT LCE AN ene ee etic SL mIUR ccnles lym arck, Chane mabe A eral agitate ki Male leis are’ 6, 889 6,379 4,509 
PASH UD r abuts Griesiedp. tate mice ese eer mera aha re sie SLATS Ag ave taNs cM RMIT ole Sie rete oes euatolo meats 25, 708 23, 469 16,172 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 


Vacancies 
Office Reported | Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
Prince Edward Island.................. 502 232 
@harlottetownie tree cee Meee en 376 197 
Sumi orev ewiy. wees ee Rer eer. 126 35 
NOVAS COUIAR. poe ee acer nis 2,768 1,406 
EATINELET OUR eee ialeteac nes one erin neyo eeercekei cs 106 6 
ISTIC eWaAler a eee een ee eee 24 13 
Uli faxeen ne cin ciare ne ee Ree eee ee ey sale iL Shai: 855 
IMVernese twee ee Oke oak ieee ' 28 5 
Ken tvillencnec: er ae nema tenia 177 163 
RV ErDOOI Re rie rney tok et ree ore hor bears 36 46 
New Gliscowssrncka tres. wore on ne 313 64 
Spring hill yew sre eee tc ee ek 22 2 
SAECO ban catia de oe NA A ah AS eerie ea Be 445 62 
de uihgo han eee ees on ete Ameees Wee mein eee 172, 
Warmonth-shelburnese een eee 40 18 
New Brunswick.....................008- 25024 1,832 
Ba thurstrn secrete tee rten cen pine irae: 60 28 
Camppelltony wre tc ero 102 40 
iW dmilundstoneerere ements 39 168 
red ericvon terme tite eae creer 197 191 
VEIT Oates et eee ai Been, ean Ea ie 20 
Moncton yrs en ae cn Lei eoncae 777 555 
Newcastleusen ts tin stance rina este 74 45 
SHINGO LT eee acon Pee meee yr actarteets 919 569 
Sie OlLephenimea Ante cece ecen. 65 75 
SUSSCKOR rm ceeent ein Meee are a a 114. 78 
Woodstock ks maser ean ees 100 63 
Quebec Hie ee Be een Soe eyes 20,422 11,951 
INS DESTOS NG ta eae tee ete ee tkd aimee 66 29 
Reauharnoisunrss ne scene aeaenatns 180 35 
iBuckinolhama tent ety.sa vee ae eee ee 82 120 
@ausapscaleer ey eee nee bP Matra 16 8 
@handler teeta ee Ae ee eae ae 9 52 
Clicoutimiree tae macie wien ie ee ioe 352 160 
CG OATICOOKA ERROR Me ee eee pee 2) a SO | Menace ets 
HW Yo) ll ox escheat mee ak On ene rene Bd NEE 20 5 
Drummond valles.. epee ne ae 168 85 
WastuANiousie were acto cee oer Aceh OA eae eared 
tanya ml teoatenne nats te areata rs lon erp ai oar 97 132 
Granbysanccen entre tee care cated oe 116 39 
LU LOE anand eRe POD Ares he ae rece 345 101 
JOUSLLEN oer te tmp le ea  an cee Mum: 172 112 
JONGUICTO Kamera Cy aes eae Leen ak eee 130 85 
achute mea nie ler aeee Sane 119 62 
LatValbaies: wencuie ieee ne meee 23 117 42 
Wa wugiesyant - cre a ead ees nk 372 68 
SOV IGE, Bktan Oe Garey cs eben Cet weal 4 161 177 
Wouiseville eves cies eee one east 77 20 
LZ OBR ete wal Scere talie zor Shctale ote a eee eA sire 120 100 
Wiataneseiscoe auits s couletnee meme «ate 83 131 
Me ganticgt sani teat meee pike uke 63 20 
Mounts Malirions ie anne te ae eee 56 33 
Mont macnivier Moore ernie wo ene ee 94 109 
Montrealaete pease eS Ru maer.s2t j1, 404 6,875 
POSS iets onc th nin ae Sa, ae oo 37 36 
POrtpAlire darters, opie ate Gene eee eee 89 4 
Quebed a: Sen tus ne ok ony etek Re 1,969 878 
ii hrm on caer ss & ioe eee, ca ee 
Gina Os hie ore kt aa cn ea 61 63 
Riviereidusloupie steno eee 87 95 
UVOUVNG, Seat ahh al eee yea emi cea 307 164 
StetAwa tie eis tery ce Nn See en 177 28 
Ste: Anne de Beéllevue.........-<:65- 00: 63 33 
Stew heres we versie ae eee orn ote os Be 154 47 
St. Georges de Beauce................. 47 35 
SCSELVACINE Nem t ye ne nema een tee 152 215 
SURAT et Wonk Bae eM EL ar G name & 390 268 
SiwJeronie yc cece rab eee ay aie oars 134 67 
in dkostjolar eWeUbiNsy soaok nga sacoccéaeaoss 15 54 
Shawinivanwilall suspen een tee 230 86 
SHETOTOOKE seus Meter atl ome Renee 907 569 
OLE Nie tae ies an teen ene Seale 92 119 
‘DhetiordaMines ys. see eee ee 197 130 
AbreesRiverse egies denen eee eee 295 93 
WENGE G is teeut gaaret iar de ant ania chon” a 252 176 
BV allie fel ey ey ah ya tate Ley see see Sa 131 88 
Waictoriavallose. cece ee erates segue 105 103 
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JULY 2 TO JULY 29, 1948 


Applicants 

ol ee tred Placements vanes 

Shee: om end o 

period Vacancies Regular | Casual period 
517 400 371 27 729 
343 312 275 15 519 
174 88 96 12 210 
4,739 3,004 1,572 249 7,969 
175 118 SKU Mae Neo coos 244 
76 25 11 1 219 
1,895 1, 259 655 100 2,407 
48 26 25 Ay Aeteee ee 159 
146 112 53 1 438 
102 29 20 1 255 
890 457 227 55 Delo 
58 27 15 3 132 
970 655 344 84 2,387 
240 243 89 4 268 
139 53 OLAS acer 345 
3,057 2,195 1,373 202 4,144 
116 44 AS iligoecenedee 169 
206 138 46 28 288 
119 77 Gan tee iar Son ante 92 
168 147 123 3 112 
128 156 SS tea erate 105 
1,022 692 460 93 1,250 
73 36 Oe al ete ao hais eee 139 
1,013 Bi 402 61 11 7 
60 41 DON earnestness 157 
78 66 54 10 44 
74 61 42 a 53 
24,596 17,861 11,398 393 25,420 
91 46 28 1 129 
260 198 252 haeeice eo 17 
140 125 101 3 92 
63 11 P22 eee 69 
42 20 SH Acie eeee 85 
437 260 183 9 283 
51 33 DD): Cosas GE Meee ee ee 
61 25 Par rnnue eae 86 
218 136 SON ek peste tos 376 
37 47 27 MBI Secciree 
62 51 ADM ected Me nne 54 
202 112 SO. at eee e eee 283 
623 402 221 5 782 
257 156 DOM Artemis 262 
183 86 AO MR Ne kee 200 
124 122 Cialis 100 
104 69 THR AMS Resta pehert 67 
392 318 296 |Keeeenees 143 
417 151 NOOR Sere cena 907 
69 69 OUI Aer eraer Ao 39 
132 112 66 2 76 
57 17 Oe ever ee cueys. A ob 69 
103 52 50 2 53 
49 26 Bh alieaa tay Nias 65 
161 30 QT ee Member 209 
11,189 9,380 6, 202 257 9,801 
34 12 10 48 
104 82 $5) eee seer 45 
3,023 2,513 1,128 32 4,453 

Included with Sherbrooke 

81 34 Toy Reet 198 
116 OV Daa (Nb BaP 156 
287 210 135 3 233 
137 143 TAS Yea hs breton Peo 16 
103 55 35 6 85 
178 169 Uae cen cece 133 
69 33 DAs ak Bae ae 130 
155 82 45 2 320 
1,080 360 223 1 226 
391 103 RA leery ae haere ee 572 
41 17 opal Ne cee asc oe talyy 
378 201 ADMINIS Yee terete 530 
871 681 402 27 445 
95 83 83 3 182 
276 181 91 6 445 
731 420 154 9 1,295 
242 162 135 5 124 
288 146 OFM eee eee 554 
392 83 GHEE, Sas oy 566 


TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 


JULY 2 TO JULY 29, 1948 


en eer ne SS 
SSS SSS 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled Referred Unplaced 
during end of hed to Placements end of 
period period perO § vacancies Regular | Casual period 

ONGATIO RR coe eG et ok nlc caste tras 42,608 23,5807 45,158 37,267 22,995 3,212 26,749 
TNiwth AC Oo STAC OU CaO aOR OO OUST OG 75 72 9 92 18 
IBATTiO ra jematare secs tie Aetoterstd sere inte cee 301 197 301 302 LOSS eaioccsiceres 112 
Belleville@acasace center sects neion teen 528 266 445 467 SAG ietncva neers LWA 
Bracebridge eacncate ces cod cau cetoe cies 282 55 216 249 QOZIERE mice ae 79 
IBrarpconertnc came eines aiclsstiserateiene! avers 170 178 81 77 63 1 52 
IBPANGIORG ee seca sit oretetne orate sale trsseietersiote 1,119 593 631 609 457 19 318 
IBroclovalle nics ctor setae siccrece amtercronaiets 162 20 206 181 134 10 93 
Warleton elacOwecesees cae rman aee 95 51 67 82 Su eaeeias eae 57 

MC hachamis tte seats cee meteors as 461 128 448 366 275 27 279 
CODOUTE Mier coeee ae cs ern rev oler sie aietate 138 65 160 148 116 5 30 
Collinge woods scarce .cten sos cletete Ute plone’ sie 110 67 103 78 Od | Peabemsees 105 
@ormwall sche cis eerie re ereies cea 547 68 548 552 399 28 440 
CT EUS eee eta titan eer ee eet clays clots aectotals do's Included with Guelph 
OrtpEsriencn somes toe ters piece Clute sicieieee 218 48 220 236 181 3 86 
MorelranCes ace toate cae ce esos erste ore 162 100 105 80 44 3 52 
ORGAO LISI er olan tere ee Fon a tel eressiefe S156 571 251 628 562 410 4 298 

Ble ners eters Stavoia ete MEME cae Ua oiererdoeieteet a os 283 320 196 145 105 3 104 
GaAnanOOuelrvavahass citeice crete titteratouctos 57 4 65 64 42 12 41 
GOdericlh tes coy ee one as Gia Shes 106 129 79 100 81 if 52 
Giuel ple seiios sioneter cores rats cher die sists 323 251 370 357 193 3 164 
prt tOrsereeae she. cate este ervounle stuns ote ates 2,970 1,784 3,827 3,685 1,776 387 2,094 
Mawkesbury.. cscs et ctece cote veleceres 49 26 6 35 DOT acho senene 164 
NTN POrSOll sme wcloreercpisrsiecee Severn che copes wil 45 86 88 66 7 34 
Kapuskasing: scan csast sect een cone 97 120 82 49 31 3 54 
ISOM ONT tes c clatee ore rem icleiate ais ae relator ates 119 85 73 52 CONE ate: 46 
TSING SCONE ores niee eto seiete eee alee 522 135 761 621 370 12, 585 
Karkland diakenaccne.c ccteks caso sieericiiers 356 208 477 358 184 18 256 
Kitchener-Waterloo......s.0.0seeees00- 768 609 560 646 408 9 264 
MOAIMNE CON aces cae sere arte aeiciet sae sf 742 582 222 223 85 69 117 
TIT ASA Vie cats cee i eiate ees oiaieae ts starve aealetets ae 29 83 110 60 6 87 
MISCO Wel oarcc arin teeta enisens erate Sayan Met 67 82 52 53 SSP a ots 40 
THONG ON Me Sates ores Gio ee ra Ata erauhelans ais 1, 823 1,304 1,844 1,870 992 161 866 
IMAM Ges Sek Sate aoe hier aes Stee ote ete 147 44 242 176 QA IE sencm te cieee 145 
INAPANECI oe cn hs dk wie eat vet stems siacele s 46 ily 54 44 S6r Peseta 31 
ING WIMAE KOU as tee ates Go oe octane etnies 143 108 121 125 68 1 101 
INiewa LOrontOmae sansa y ate see cere aie 679 374 541 504 376 1 319 
INiapararMallserccmpaeedane cscs teers svete 498 199 477 480 290 10 235 
North Bb ayia can suasrebeieierctsye craters. syoustene eels 457 215 386 345 273 19 215 
Orrblia eee cic cients stele ie oiatnereiuass 231 129 191 196 158 14 183 
Oplia Warren cree sone sae oielg Beas aie Mopars aie als 669 309 3,875 650 387 47 1,176 
OCCA WAN cei ei eee etecstortecaicie trove teraers hotese aie MeO 841 rao, 1,470 784 176 1, 854 
@ywent Sound ev cece citece cei eterna seera sis 177 88 235 226 123 13 167 
IPATTY~ OOUNG Sees cite on cetree erence 75 10 117 47 33 2 104 
Pembroke es oicic carrion ecu a oversee eile 246 196 260 215 TH OH ew Fae 128 
IPOr Cite ein ste toe teste iosceise 146 29 184 133 140 3 76 
IPeterboroug heme cantata crete rtterantetous 322 132 449 389 231 1 402 
PT CUOM cereale icons cio arat ote, cia atendlo aaa ratarens 45 3h) 47 26 PB ener 45 
POLE AT UOUL see riathe hele iateiain ie otneietacict 1,595 1,026 765 588 501 35 457 
Port Golborne nasees cate eck ue. s ears ave ersten 131 49 242 159 123 4 180 
Porte Hiopesanac ote caine cacao ciesite sere 33 20 46 63 DR we ats, ote 13 
PROS COUE Meese ocr ee ei ol aieieisisu sie ayers 22 15 44 16 LO sere es 70 
IRenirew tise scence ere cictlo acre aie gare 390 193 243 251 AUC ereceecrts easeh. 77 
Ste Catharinese cc cucenaisctcac leicester hes 922 263 1,169 845 588 61 897 
Sto LHOMAasriciessnthires vee isee echt 383 237 333 365 252 15 108 
SORET EUR roe ee oe ao testy) olchartrote scars 315 140 406 302 206 1 442 
SaAules bem Mare Notre. date iecnitves eyeien 419 155 345 341 DS Sal tiene ees 264 
Sim coenenade cee Stn ataManers tase re acs theta ae tore» 259 194 229 194 129 31 (i; 
Smiths Halls sonetcimensstie cameras aoe 186 86 233 202 a ULC O Ey Pes oes Seas 170 
Sra tiond eee ersc oe visio telerne-s Mae cremiaisyee 339 147 386 393 187 135 IBS) 
Sturgeons alised cscs ackvemystaociee certs vetore 46 5 129 94 333) 5 114 
Sudiburyrncenecmisies ole eiereis oats orsceum iae ets 1,623 1,398 1,042 891 667 82 696 
MPilisonburg ses ci. cresiitee sie ceteris ote halal 6 114 41 9 102 TGS Worse es « 31 
AMbaileibithenanobaten dOUiRe one CCH SHO Cee 652 281 704 618 442 35 506 
MR ORONEO moe aera coiaae os crclernie katie) verso stele etn store 13,159 tos 12,352 11,071 6,619 1,420 6, 889 
ZrentOnuen cence aiite soe cree saree canes weet 205 121 199 PAD 143 1 46 
Wallisertonis seve eee ate wea otras ereieis orecstchetahels 63 117 49 49 Soils capers « 42 
Wallateburgcc arate coe ais siete 6 oo as iste 84 55 102 77 54 1 74 
Wrellsindtec goa ieee cto coli sfetersicie. atetd . 393 154 384 467 257 1 296 
WW CSCON ea orcie sre ereialaysttre. us, blsiekarotetels: <je erate sevens 340 211 280 319 DO Si | Briere rars teres 122 
WW CES ON? Bi corrcre avetatate ola tarecatake we ialisvov als Sooke abate 1,749 424 2,725 1,875 932 296 2,599 
WiOOCStOCE ty. pr ccinre cases tieyorss eos seiche dete 143 196 243 210 174 4 101 

Manito a joe nets ee alec oaenenes 7,389 3,530 8,786 7,303 3,502 1,264 5,921 
IBTANGON Sager eae eee haste clove en ttate 770 622 511 574 Bid ate y se ae 346 
DDSUPRIN Mss occ eiew uae fete troeiaeae 103 41 178 122 46 10 113 
PhingE lon Bite eo io os ie ee ten Stee 149 104 139 104 76 4 45 
Rortavella brairiede seers ote: 126 65 162 116 55 14 160 
EPROM AS ee eieante note etacece stele ceneres ate cfarene eels 54 124 81 44 DIA MP NER 2, Fes 96 
WANTED amc taciie rc rete ers = aieiene ceisree eeieeko 6,187 2,574 (Gale 6,343 3,041 1, 236 5,161 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JULY 2 TO JULY 29, 1948 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office’ Reported | Unfilled ee Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of arin to | end of 
period period perio § vacancies | Resular | Casual period 





Saskatchewalli:. isan ue ote cos eetleceele 4,291 1,820 5,641 4,734 1,948 908 3,620 
HES GE VAIN: Rane aeree tree Rien pen one 67 39 62 63 AQ) || Peveey Sie ak: 
NEG OSC LA Wa siete ects Heer ee tue enna cua 470 236 543 483 236 82 35% 
INorth#Battleiord ido enero nee ete 162 59 245 224 98 7 177 
IRrince Al bergs ene et se wacaa ieee enna 357 184 545 377 154 26 597 
RETINAS Meee OAT ela oe celine ee 1,741 574 2,150 1,939 749 561 765 
1,007 392 1,526 1,206 411 218 1,410 
123 76 149 143 69 j 2 88 
Wie vibunnie ef ie ae: AT A Eee Uh Meade 172 102 147 116 A ten uit nO a8 52 
SVOPKLON Mo acacia’ cuneen aci ny eee tee ales 193 158 274 183 98 12 141 
Ser Ga eee ea ei eA eisai pat eae 8,908 3,306 9,052 8,428 4,657 1,543 3,708 
PIALLIMOTS ee ea eee ee ee ae 109 174 66 LS RS RPM lie 76 | tates ahi 
Calpain Meee eee ae ates 3,927 1,140 3, 887 3, 841 1,955 980 1,505 
Prin |llern ek Mak eee Ce Saige TiN 134 95 87 68 AONE, | besheseeeste 9 U 54 
AMON CON soos ete re ee ela 3,360 T1238 4,091 3,624 1,879 542 1,680 
MU ASOM AA Ree tte ei eae tere nies 133 i 3 BAN Wu Rtn Qe eee enter 46 
Hethbrid ey: aces rite ee eet re ce 861 363 601 565 449 eh 229 
ModicincvElaty scan. tee tao etree cen Din 220 167 171 ODT [ee trcre cea 87 
SCV COT Netti karin Tad melee ay. Seopa 113 104 110 81 OGe es Mayne sects 53 
British Columbia....................... 13,419 4,086 17,780 12,685 7,907 1,097 17,972 
@hinlliwvacke eRe a Ree ere ap paint 347 59 400 390 591 18 128 
CUOUTCOMA Vee eee RUNG by: nee Mle et nah 2 ah 57 51 88 35 OY Nome Daioh tele 161 
Cranbrook eww crear aimee ore. 153 90 96 100 OL eee, woes, 37 
Dawson Creek sens po sue ue ree oe 117 24 108 106 LOAD Aakers 18 
PUN CAT MORN ete Arcee cine Sen bo tat ete, 205 72 423 260 178 4 293 
HREIMITOOPS thaws alee ee MIRO Bes. 286 47 260 211 UM Wace Gromit Oke 141 
Kelowna set eosratlaoriece tetas Giaray oe etre MR gE air pad eee 2B 36 226 299 182 12 101 
NAN ATITI ORE RR certs Mote Mere pei ala 252 37 280 331 205 13 163 
UNIS lS on Beery Ni cect sas | par aia as ent 231 152 144 147 102 1 261 
New sWestmunster: o/s. 0) cack ie aoe (87 218 1,263 815 473 81 2,072 
INorth! Vancouver! ese reas 423 35 668 402 DOA Meer hee 564 
IPENLICTON Seen te a Ieee at eal eee eM Kegs ta 206 60 190 Dei 156 3 125 
Ort AU Derm rs Vengo ms helenae 248 59 289 278 146 ohare eta. 144 
FLinver Georges ue en aces cua ens 672 187 475 585 499 4 98 
Prince EGU OI Ou ie a esdnte Bente: ee ten MrwiuoL eM 164 34 150 120 101 8 120 
Princeton RGIS eRe A a RD A Sn BRL 125 20 126 117 OA auicrc at eesatere 67 
PUAN aera br abeer a. out ay Meee cay est hue siniCIN aa) 238 99 287 233 177 4 193 
MAR COUVER Neils Sen UenU fae 3 Ler Oia ian 7,459 2,206 10, 453 6, 726 3,491 837 11, 186 
Vernon wi wr tae nn Winaliii lk pata large 150 81 206 142 132 2 139 
PV IOUOTIS ee ree aols pee eh rdahe wi te see tEN oe 953 440 1,503 1,064 550 105 1,910 
Wii telorse (aes Mei a) Ailes a eet a 145 79 145 97 100 5 51 
Canada Bese ee K Ne nA Nl Mak see Resin 102,831 52,020 | 119,326 93,877 55,793 8,895 96,232 
IAW SW CSS OW ANG eR CER lea ry a aca 71,910 31,545 85, 539 65, 938 42,257 5,192 63, 513 
WET es ood (Sea aaa SNC Ome Oya is AAR Sp Dt iy TA 30,921 20,475 33, 787 27,939 13,536 3,703 32,719 





TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1938-1948 





Application Placements 
Year a 
Male Female Total Male Female [{ Total 
UC eye Ale Peay a | AL AOR AU We Rep 584,727 197, 937 782, 664 275, 338 106, 957 382, 295 
ICS Ure Sea Matin aie Ny MILES Ih tie HR Sees at 579, 645 208, 327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
TO AO BURA a ee Ma 2 Ca MORRU AF. Kise IR a eet a 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 326, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
ROP EC re Ua a ay a ed aes aa 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
JURY: DANTE N A DAUR Se il ener es AL SOUT ea RADA AUR 1,044,610 499, 519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
OA SRAM R's TAN re Neral Ae ei SOLAS CUAL LL SMsGah op Sei 1,681,411 1, 008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 


902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493, 581 





494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 

947 , 189, 439,577 | 1,629, 223 549, 376 220,473 769, 849 
LOST OO WOCKS) Si .5:4/ vise clotted cis S/O Hols 694, 352 255, 706 950, 058 320, 763 129, 368 450,131 
POSES WeelS) salieri eleielolaloleis onssrseveusis, ee 673, 835 266, 660 940, 495 279,333 121,715 401,048 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
BY REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, 1947 TO JULY 31, 1947 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1948 
TO JULY 31, 1948 





_— SSS 


1947 1948 





Region Employers ae Hmployers aes 


Registered | Registered Registered | Registered 





VERTU LINCS ages caer veto a tea alicratsaeterets lela aieilets nuetelahal a staves he stavedny ay ahh erste 13,589 205, 579 15,538 222,873 
(ANiTE OXeYeh m5 Sete Sroka cle ON p GO CIN pan act oes 6 rakckune np mina wc Ooomeran 47,989 801, 449 54,752 900,735 
(OEE Wah wei be OOPS cp tsH ORB aa aren niin ugha cnc atcr tin Staee 67,435 | 1,145,489 74,658 1,233,343 
Jere bitin on ea Wein a ging Hades Gils cc orale te GPA cre Lr eS. in Rta o.cics args ek are 32,755 422, 847 39,345 464,935 
PACT GME terrae ee aeons (Oni cemtieia aa singe siepay sham ielae ttre sae 19, 303 287, 299 23,237 331,930 

Ro tal for @ ana aameastetacte se os tpsate seca, ereteiel pepeterarvn tsi ote si 181,071 | 2,862,663 207,530 3, 153, 816 


Tee ee a ee enna ee ee eee ee ce eee ee ec eee ee ee ee eee eee ac ee a a aan aera GET OARS LARGE 


TABLE E-2.CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JULY, 1948 


eee ee et ee ge ee ee eee 
ee aaaoaeaeeeeeoeuqwewyeyeq<qs®aqagneaga=0—0—@w_0—oaSaa—a—mnoowlwwwn |. 








—— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

TERA BI ANE boenincia boo ace aoe DOD chu e,alatan habiog aie ae 4,637 oy: 20,412 71,932 63,681 | (1) 109,311 
(RG LIELainyacttaevere erates unre terete) seer aie a 663 |. 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 |) 88,016 
Marcheen sah sciec tphite sede ore elesine apy oa 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50,706 43,675 |(4) 76,248 
DNC ee Leu n Wins Hem GL, Aamo oe oti o AAO RD 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 35, 781 35,859 |(1) 59,265 
irhige Wi nigh Sk ICG EO on oq eRe SIS OO CORR COR RCNG 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 27,6038 |) 42,257 
UTAH ees see Ute Sette Aten eters saree sane se oe 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 |(4) 39,644 
AUIS 2 FAntaeo ota ee team cari sont mta CIC 2,668 1,087 3,106 10,886 27,576 20,034 |(4) 38,790 
PATS US Ute Sree tee tera dele ae Stare arene enets etch ate 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 ANZ 28 WN ve rey ateles ahs 
SOLO Ol tamu. rte ican tems aiten siereve ay Saar 1,118 1,013 3,715 40, 473 28,555 PAs re Alla yn Siac 
(OVE NO XEN on atid dikes a OMIA rash Omonig wan ce 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 BA TAS Bi erateictis ates 
INO VET CTS io tee cisteasiohicbbeere aharlabe Shyvebe yh 1,748 2, 896 11,798 53,325 37,111 ATE S| Zila siete 
IBYerseial Oe) dees 4a. olo Sos de aH pUnE bo 4 ommia Ok ki 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 (Moe) | lanmeamcets 
INCE ade oenraas Suns ob boeas 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 453,531 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JULY, 1948 


a e—eaa—<—<—m—«==—_ 


Disposal of Claims 











Claims filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
Province 
Entitled | p NOt, | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to ae to Pending 
Benefit Baieht Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 152 84 49 19 127 41 2 27 
INNOVa SCOTIA eu roictays ole wr 2,574 1,157 956 461 1,889 756 78 529 
New Brunswick)... fs0.- «o-«:- 1,189 592 361 236 899 373 Zi 256 
QuebeGa. se sctae sata cwulerey 10,091 4,735 2,622 2,734 6, 267 3, 662 261 2,821 
CNCATIOM seep ay ensues ire 16, 802 6,945 6,676 Bylo 10, 667 4,243 265 3, 834 
IMiamiito baum ae cies cated a cee aaste 1,443 647 439 357 873 451 56 264 
Saskauchewallescct ese ses aek 621 332 165 124 Bye pai 9 205 
IA bertaccus semis See vans 899 426 229 244 527 253 24 291 
British Columbiayercene: se 5,019 2,357 1,715 947 4,253 1,612 251 1,083 
Total Canada, July, 1948...... 38,790 WE2TS 13, 212 8,303 25,873 |() 11,603 973 9,310 
Total Canada, June, 1948....... 39, 644 21,570 9,973 8,101 27,695 |(2) 12,626 1,060 9,222 
Total Canada, July, 1947....... 26, 262 13,089 6,945 6, 228 18,046 |(%) 8,815 1,403 8,771 


Wi Fly SEE eae oe nN cl OR ANN hs ence EAE SIO MeN coreer cas rats AAD nOoe Loon OST 


(1) In addition, there were 255 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 406 special requests not granted. 
(3) Number of special requests for July, 1947, not available. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 








Cumu- 

h of h of aore 
c : Month o Month o Total for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement July 1947 July 1948 Once 

Fiscal 

Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..................... 2,239 7, SM) 18,580 
INoucapableotandnogavallableior worker eee ee eee ei een eee 616 801 2,845 
MOSSOL WORK GUCHO) a AOE GISDULCE le emeretem tee ei cer cia nn heer 222 58 493 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work..................000. 2,260 1,744 8,493 
Wischareedtormmsconaduetars sites ore es ke ee eee CO ee eiee Fete 210 449 2,159 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause. ........ 0... cc cee ce cee cee 2,219 2,664 WA, Wass 
OGHEE CASON (GO) Ae MAL ce eaten keer tape sen atte ret ane aL Rene otal ae enc a ein 1,049 3,576 11,474 
4] Beh err aS aR ao oe eRe INTE Cea aA CITES CNG SES id EPR, OP A, Sicwennto BESooe 8,815 11,603 56,219 


(4) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class “‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—N UMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT 
PAID, JULY, 1948 














Number 
Rese Com- _ , Tee 
= mencing Oo ays ot Beneht 
Province Bene Benefit Benefit Paid 
NECaE During Paid (in Dollars) 
Month 

PAI CeML Wan els lander cerac meta he ole oik Meee eee Oe 291 95 6,107 11,287 
INO VANS COUTA Hes irh te kin anes, tet eres ae oct ML een eh robe Seo eee Ms 4,591 1,758 96,384 193, S61 
NeW HB RUT S wile lce ryt tan ete meee as hes eM |e ate Peat et ahah eae 2,845 897 O72 OOM 103, 782 
Quel Cree HERES cra Neate eae eee eLearn ante ae REA eels a 19,783 Oe oce 342,412 647, 623 
ON LATION ey tees ee Oe tee La ee a Vey ad MIE og. a 19,141 6,524 271,742 §24, 439 
INTATAUCOLD EY By eee Me este fe OCR RNR IM oo Te ene I eae 3,365 724 59, 120 108,381 
DAs katChHG wa la-e macy en ace eld eens ooh dice a RRL, UTE Organ aie ied 1355 346 24,766 47, 036 
ENTS CE Laney Pentre oh enn te er ot ee iy Saget Reger maw ANCE gigas cae D248 621 30,728 62,072 
LBW iMh TSH a) SOTO) NON ail op Esher staey ey eee Pecla Manta es BI Ieen etiereyh oy Agerien Semis un A Ria rma 10, 843 3,786 186, 743 383, 786 
FRotally@ana casts; sO Ses nutes Saunt sae e en net Ut tata» 64, 432 20,623 1,070,339 2,082, 267 
‘MotalyCanddak Gune, OLS ee awe we een) ee Pea tr, ere 75,767 22,781 1,350,735 | 2,599,716 
KotaleCanadariulyccl G4 aes lente ee ohne ermern olen0 14,774 1,018, 204 1,956, 722 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF JULY 31, 1948 








Number of days continuously on the Register 





Province and Sex 6 and 





73 and 
Toran ise 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 aie 

l2ranovers Leyohweneel MIEN oan Sb 6a50005 ano on 300 38 37 31 43 40 111 
IY Wa) ats, me Ao ay eae ae eas ete 219 25 23 20 30 29 87 
erma le se oN goer oh eee eet tee ee 81 13 14 Wil 8 11 24 
IN GMASOCOLIS sae eenie ee aes eee 4,735 Ais: 438° 574 756 529 fee 
EN IEE Aen tec O pr Sane AMIR bab fot Co 3, 750 583 355 456 593 445 1315 
(Homa Gay arem tcc: happenin eau ares 985 130 80 118 163 84 410 
INGwa BRUNS WiC aaa een one cnn: 2,301 418 131 236 444 306 822 
TNS CWS Selene Rie Es es LOI hop Der eh ne SO sa 1,677 339 93 175 341 248 481 
Cale Beane tic tenance eet: 680 79 38 61 103 58 341 
CUED OCHA Bin Bae ALS eT ter Eek. hd a eee: 16, 828 2,962 1,360 2,387 2,923 1,909 5, 287 
VEST ON soll Mee Mirco ate Do peters eon Miah ay nee 10,778 2,104 895 1,482 1,816 1,183 3,298 
Wemiale se 9 ich ee dn ace suite ies ee eee 6, 050 858 465 905 1,107 726 1,989 
Ontariom es WVU ay be Were phe Bae § an 14,281 3,386 1,305 1,583 2,022 1,439 4,546 
NTA C at Xo Cr eee eae tie ead SA ee a 8,613 2,360 845 927 1,070 724 2,687 
Bietinale 8 Rita vcetn's shtan sine Moles sagen 5, 668 1,026 460 656 952 715 1, 859 
Manitobarnyia ae ces eee ae neem oa aoe 2,684 445 184 244 Bead 316 1,138 
NM ECW KS aye aS Port he Mee min One LEON ae Mae 1,245 174 1D 98 155 158 588 
TatsyanVeH (Se Peers aay RE ere coy ae ae 1,439 271 ital 146 202 158 550 
Saskatchewan hice eee ets ionae 1,168 203 106 112 168 111 468 
EV LLE pean eee Sian Oa hare 2 ee See 646 105 54 55 83 62 287 
ema] Ck xy Ieee eta ire tht eee 522 98 O2 57 85 49 181 
BANTO Cite nas tent EINE: 0 der cote Pet ee et 2,767 417 275 708 742 133 492 
Mp Gore aie rene, eae ciple save eee REY 2,290 289 239 660 665 79 358 
| Female. .... PRET 5 GiSahastans eA Ie 477 128 36 48 a 54 134 
IGG TAS 5G fun Shade de ogaocoveoes 7,903 1,247 698 1,022 1,444 1,082 2,410 
LL WA sr porters SAGs dV. aS Ae peta aN Rene oe) 5,373 799 526 712 995 772 1, 569 
Hemmaleshy cert tachment sake 2,530 448 172 310 449 310 841 
ERO DAT Mate atone Mine celta ay hee noe ee Dna 53, 023 9, 829 4,534 6, 897 8. 899 5, 865 16,999 
NUN 6 other ESS A AA ee me ce net te Wl Shp 34,591 6,778 3,105 4,585 Dns 3, 700 10,670 
ISDA DR eeitne tit ces. ne ree ace oeen ee 18,432 3,051 1,429 Droile 3,146 2165 6,329 


a eee 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Percent- |————__________ ; 
age Retail 
Increase Tet nee PeaiAs apn 
ed since : urnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent Se Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 18 Services modities 
only) tf 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75°1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7_ 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103 +3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
: 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
. 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
. 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
: 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
. 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
. 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
: 125-6 144.7 112-6 107-2 127°6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
24-6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
October ie sere 25-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November.......... 26-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December.......... 26-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
1947 
Janvaryicy Allee: 26-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
Mebruary aoe’ 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
AT Ch ae Mena 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
Aprile ec tag heels 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
IVT se) oo iS SERMON 82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
VON TE ie areata nsenan 33-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
HTN pate Mia REN BGA 84-8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
VAM OUST Madde ee 85-6 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September.:........ 88-3 139-4 165-3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7 
October nase see 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November......... 42-6 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December.......... 44-8 146-0 178-7 119-9 120- 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
1948 
JANUSEVi eee 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
Hebruaryasin <a. 50-- 48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
Wiarchinew Ais dey ioe 49-6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
PAT Haan uneeneanes 60-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 172-2 
BV ves deen Ag vatetetn era vehs &2-1 153-3 191-2. 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
SUNS resy one oe 63-1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
ULV weiner ear oie 56-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 . 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
Augiisti wre | ie 66°38 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF AUGUST i948 


(Base: August 1939 =100) 














Home 
oe Total | Food | Rent | Fuel | Clothing | furnish: | Miscel: 
Services 

ALA xe ONC aace Caries Aapiostent ena Hee 151-7 203-7 109-1 131-5 181-8 150-8 118-6 
Sainteloliny gy seers s so neeictts eee are Sts 156-0 200-2 113-8 134-4 181-2 151-9 122-6 
Womtresilae yan asain eee oul cinine Uterea 160-6 213-1 117-0 125-0 168-4 165-9 118-6 
LOLA erate tetas onan ton: OM sloe we 154-3 197-6 117-7 144-5 179-9 155-4 124-0 
Winnhipernacape et casecrie nena simanry ces 150°6 195-7 114-4 120-5 167-1 163-8 119-5 
ABR ALOUD dice aries ih. aioe eat iets cae ott 159-5 209-3 121-9 135-9 179-8 166-7 119-0 
HCA TMONLOM Gana hha: celal ioe aa: 153-5 209-3 107-7 114-6 179-3 159-7 120-3 
iar COUV.EL Gereatee yale eien tua cetanectincieyanar sare Siete 159-5 207-1 112-1 138-9 187-6 160-6 127-1 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


‘ABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939-100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


eee )Po|4oOosomNooOo0-=-o6o-=&&=>™>™09”060#”*“0QDon@m@mnccc€omc€ct’MwwWw.-wrN".~~Y_.-~...--=z0 Sey 
—oaooooaaaaoaaaaeEeEaEaESa=EanaEe=e— a — — — — — ———————— —___———_/. 000. 0...000— ee es 


Price 
Commodities* Per Dec. Aug. Dec. June July | August | August 
1941 1945 1945 1948 1948 1948 1948 


eee ee | | RS f | RS | — | cee | | 


Beets sirlomnsteakieruce tactician ses tie stern 5 oe lb. 120-7 | 154-8 154-8 | 225-4 | 244-1] 250-5] 69-9 
Beeler OUNOUSUCE enisserstaicn tere santenel one wise ete raere cers lb. 125-7 167-9 167-9 | 246-4 270-5 275-9 | 65-4 
Beeterilbiroastan te Rerun omens yaks retro ae lb. 125-5 | 174-3 174-3 | 248-3 | 270-0 |) 275-2 | 63-3 
Beets shouldertee. cs sess acdace on nthe eel lb. 132-7 161-6 | 162-3 | 254-7 | 279-2 | 287-4] 45-7 
Beek stewing sbonelesst\ 4.2 cia. Lecasise pneu sass lb. 136-7 168-3 168-3 273-1 300-9 308-2 42-1 
Viealviront rol bonelessituc masa ts -1tseis certains: lb. 139-3 174-0 174-0 | 240-8 | 256-2 | 263-9 | 44-6 
Bamapalleg roastaase eres ta one le east keeles lb. 109-9 164-4 | 152-8 | 206-0 | 229-9 | 238-7 | 67:8 
Pork, fresh lois centre-cut. 2.95.6 .1.- ve oo ose lb. 125°3 143-8 143-8 | 210-1 223-7 231-4 |. 62-9 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off..........:...... \oy 127-0 143-4 143-4 | 226-8 | 239-4 247-8 72 
Bacon, side, fancy sliced, rind-on............... lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 215-4 220-4 225-5 71:9 
Tear ci spurent: teens outer ven eit ebro claeiqaraleicue: lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 | 241-2 | 239-5 | 250-9 | 28-6 
Shoxntening, wereunOl Gsm rarer tts tens sukte ayy ets pae lb. 18407.) 1387-54 13725) (4213-9 |) 210 te 223° 60) 822 
DeSean ae Gray Aw MLA SO! vacate ey tay rele shins: sce) sobs doz 156-4 1553 181-3 169-3 182-4 | 219-7 | 68-4 

Lae re ee Nr eye rain Bro at SUA peut svar die Gteyem qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 158-7 159-6 | 159-6 | 17-4 
Buttergereamerync Prints. coe dans so clects cc esieisy. lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 | 259-7 | 261-2 | 266:3 72-7 
Gheese*plain-muald,# Wb wens oh sieicsce oes eee pkg. 174-6 164-4 165°4,| 217-0} 218-5") 220-8 |').29°5 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.................- lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 150-8 150-8 150-8 9-5 
Blour shins Hierd@d el ore ste nies seria wees opiteee lb. 127-3 124-2 |} 124-2; 184-8 | 184-8 187-9 6+2 
Rolledi@atso package. wlpas cei tesa ents say aiare lb. 112-0 114-0 114-0 150-4 150-4 150-4 9-5 
(Momitla ess S107 fee ce nee rie Pec ee ee ate pkg. 101-1 100-0 | 100-0 | 157-6 158-7 159-8 | 14-7 
MoOmavoos | CANNEU tas Sack cease ceria certs tin 129-9 Us ¥O7f 187-7 | 252-9 | 251-8 253°S | 26-9 
LP EASr i CATING Clay DiGi City cs locate tans aor este ey alee apshanentas tin THe fSkshe We Ou LPF ST a CL aa asad) besa fg mult hiy/ 18-2 
Gornmicanned 42) Bevrdka snes acd sctrsent pee ae tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 195-6 197-3 200-0 | 22-6 
Beans sary tienen seh § Demian moacieserie Sas Seas lb. 129-4 133-3 | 133-3 | 298-0 | 296-1.|° 296-1 15-1 
ONIONS Ve deat te leat ee Connie Oly saute sere eis ae lb. 108-2 | 142-9 126-5e |) 225015 (oe 255° 1) 210520) 102s 
POLAR OES eee ath Seah Eetactile aero pein Seti eee 10 lbs. 89-9 | 218-3 149-4 | 224-1 | 260-2 | 197-6 | 48-2 
TUNES HOU Me Renetectl Ohta eros se 2h <A vi nakee a oraaial eke lb. 115-8 | . 120-2 120-2 | .175-4 | 174-6 | 174-6} 19-9 
Raising: SCCC ess UK tame ects ba ga eet teiae se lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 144-4 143-0 141-1 21-3 
OTE OS ep erate era eteiini a ere ts a ek by Saeco eae anh eS doz. 132-5 154-6 154°3 127-3 122-5 116-4 34:1 
GOT GOS Ges opt ete See Sines Neen STIS doz. 111-3 | 147-7 | 148-6 128-9 | 137-2 | 140-0 | 45:°5 
VAMP SLAW CEL Vig OLOZ come seins onisias wacketernte s ibslalole jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 155-3 152°8 151-6 24-9 
Peaches: 20 Ozencese eek cee eat decent ane eras tin 101-5 | 105-1 106-1 155-3 | 154-8 | 154-8 | 30-5 
Marmalade;iorange, 16'0Z. 420. sce ots as eee ee jar 118-3] 128-9 128-9 148-8 148-0 148-0 | 20-1 
Grove Shiaaihone Mill ob eee Mie Wha CAPE ping nL ais ¢ tin 138-0 | 158-2 | 157-7 | 192-1 192-1 191-5 | 32:8 
Susan granulated svete sae oes wie cicinvatenets ahanaro es lb. 132-3: |) 132-3 132+3 149-2 |} 149-2} 149-2 9-7 
Siigaib ey OllO Wan sain: case ee ne een siale aieia\y  ofefote lb. 131-3 | 1384-9 | 1384-9 | 154-0 | 154-0 | 154-0 9-7 
Oya bee eae Bee et NPC aC NE Cntr rN. MIELE tid lb. 141-6 131-4 | 1381-7 | 182-2} 182-8} 183-7 | 62-1 
Meas blac kjag Lbs apcecterorrs antes oy Sememmmteemtecoashres pkg. 145+2) 120 131-6-|> 131-64) - 1741 74d Ve Tf deb 152 








* Descriptions and units of sale apply to August, 1948, prices. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











Beef i Pork 
.) ee se 
8 3 e. 
o n 2 md oN ye) > ‘ 
Locality Epes g = ae 3 2 am Fe) 
. cs TI o 6) 3 eS oo & ee 
as a Or 5, = = HH © SD Ta ~@ 
3 8 -~v a4 2) aS OW 3. oa 
= s Boles a = CR aoa ae tons emi 
mo] @c | Se | es | to |’ Se | 6.) eR | Bell js 
i=lon son) a on Balen! pe nane) om ae rs ao 
OS US Slate) Somes ae hae tee Bi art te 6 a laue ns 
ey a om eae Sa Sa 5 a aS eS wc am 
oD) leet fans faa] MN > 4 Fy ey Q 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
P.E.I.— c 
1=—Charlottetownemsonesacce rice aa 63-0 57:8 53-0 43-0 SOA Wee eae 60-0 61-7 48-3 71-6 
Nova Scotia— c 
DES EL Alitax Sverre ete oie ore merri ees oe 66-9 61-7 56-8 42-3 41-6 31-5 63-4 62-1 45-8 68-3 
B= NewaGlaszOWacs sects circ 75-0 69-3 68-3 46-6 AOA ee 69-6 63-7 49-0 74-4 
(:T—SNOUIEM oe dando HaSoourDangoonnde 82-7 73°4 §4-3 52-3 SPICGM SEE aloe 71:3 (HNO bis Ge vc 69-1 
SURI See ete oon cite heats aeenotes 63-3 57:2 58-0 41-3 Aisi | Seve ae 60-7 61-0 45-7 72-9 
New Brunswick— 

G=-Liredenictoni-tye an esi eee 65-0 58-5 55:3 40-8 36-0 388-4 59-0 55-4 39-0 72-3 
(—NTOnGtONn iseincciad oie ne erdees 70-1 65-2 66-0 43-7 | 39-1 42-4 66-6 63-8 45-4 75:6 
c 
SSA TG OLIM eyeveeie srcrttsas cial levetsnset olor 73-9 67-5 61:0 44-5 39-3 40-7 67-6 63-3 45-8 68-8 

Quebec— 
O== Chi coutlmtearoe mee wee eee 76:3 Pee ral ass 6 ee A Oe Dualliaeieyae le AES Sees 57-6 se Eee al GR ORIOCAS 
1 SB ATW eee cee Me aoe as nr CEI er rc 64:3 60-3 56-7 43-3 38-3 39-3 62-3 59-6 46-4 64-7 
TIM on trealliwer reas esate cic eee eiscoreroorer 72-7 67-9 62-8 41-3 35-9 40-8 58-4 60-5 47-1 71-7 
12=—-Ouebece ec mete see dentemreci steelers 72-5 67-9 60-9 39-6 37°8 45-5 62-3 54-7 44-5 64-6 
c 
18——Ste blyvacinther em perverts seca 62-7 57-3 54-0 41-0 31-0 43-7 56-0 57°5 45-7 71-3 
14 Stawolnstastemectocle ds ore ckewole tretete ss 80-0 74:3 65-0 45-0 CAOBU Mse cero Okie Bota 60-0 49-0 71-2 
15——Sherbroolcerecistm sete ereicee veseere 69-2 66-0 57-2 40-7 33-6 46-4 60:3 58-9 47-3 71-1 
16 Sorel tet raccreesclteine ssissis;bioneteye 66-0 64-7 58-6 37°3 BYAG/ ol lucked pial Mewes ict 61-7 48-8 73°7 
AAT VEL OTC NEATCS ets eerste esaros tree | ates aioe | Sececcet yell pep aici Pots Eee | eects a0 OM oR fee | ene | eT eae 
Cc 
1S Dhreewiviersuncceeeteta cess rece 71-7 61-7 DD? (all eae wOOnS See. hes eee 57-4 45-0 68-4 
Ontario— 
19=—Bellevillensamiem cents cae cereerelere cls 64-5 63-0 57°3 43-3 OOH eee 61-0 63-0 50-0 70-7 
PO Brantiord eer seett cece sos 69-2 65-5 65:1 48-2 41-5 44-0 73°7 65-2 45-3 69-6 
21=— Brock Valle: Aeyitae oats cies isle sieers 72-7 66-5 68-8 46-0 AQ 5 ailiae cree 68-3 64-7 49.2 72-5 
DD CATA TIN eee eects elotatete ace miehelaieete's 68-4 65-1 62-7 46-3 42-8 50-7 69-0 §5-0 49-9 71-1 
OSE WOTmwallh aa caeueccereoXe ee islerers eroierel 69-7 66-1 61-6 44-] “eycay lhe gaan oe 70-3 62-6 48-7 70-8 
4 Tomball inl ves see tertere create ecolciereehe 68-4 64-9 69-7 45-6 A () SOs eee 71-7 61-0 53°5 72-2 
Db — Galen w rte tyatic cele citerne olen eteiere 67-5 65-0 63-0 45-3 LOH lian ga6l6 5 69-5 62-7 48-3 69-4 
26 G uel p lise asters s eraceisharcleohoranararetezovens 73-4 68-3 67-3 48-6 45-4 45-4 68-6 65-0 44-6 71-5 
Qi Tamil ton: certecicw ctowe oars oo mleeieve 12-2 68-3 67-0 48-8 45-2 49-2 75:1 65-2 44-6 69-2 
25 Tine stOnvnws Stace aios sens ueteincets 70-2 65-5 62-7 44.8 40-1 44.3 69-7 61-6 43-5 67-9 
29> Katchener sanosc cas oie emisiaew atenere 69-3 67-0 64-0 46-5 43-2 47-4 71-6 65-0 45-4 71-6 
OO LONGODE dceam aticteeleseiiewe aeere 69:8 66-6 65-0 47-9 42-8 47-3 71-9 65-8 45-1 68-8 
jl Niagaram@allg caren seoe can acserien 69-0 65:7 64-9 47-5 Aa OTe Le 74-7 64-3 46-2 69-7 
32 INOLEnY DAY nies ie onion Claas 68-3 64-8 60-8 45-4 CUS AEIE Rs eta 66-0 61-6 43-7 72-0 
S32 Osa Wilraa creme cae totews eels ele 68-7 66-0 63-1 45-3 42-2 43-7 69-7 63°6 43-3 69:8 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1948 





é g 
© ey E : zg 2 3 , § 

Locality 2 o3 = : Aa 2 3 g 2 
ae ae Be aie Be ae Ee ae 38 3° 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 

P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown, ......6 +++. 29-4 | 383-7] 70-4] 15:0} 74-1] 31-4 9:3 6-4 9-0] 15-8 
Nova Scotia— 
=a SENN 4 Wn. ogadegoob0 SOUR OOOBOnK 30:0} 33:6] 7522} 17-0 |) 74*5. | 30-5 9-6 6-5 | 10-9 | 15:9 
38—New. Glasgow...0.2...002++-r-0+- 28 Galoled |) OotelnelccOs|eeitedala oba0 DT. sisal 9-5 | 16-3 
LS WO WE Min ona GUGEAe UDC UOOESD CODE 29-9] 31-6] 73-9] 18-0] 74-4] 31-6 8-7 6-6 | 10:4} 16-1 
Dae d PULO War iets ahe'g Ue ela diersice steisie,s 29:0 | 29-9] 63:4] 16-0. | 74:8 | 30-9 9-4 6:3 | 10-4) 15-3_ 
New Brunswick— 
G=-Hrederictoneeensee soci ria 29-6 | 33-3 | 67-9] 17-0] 74:6 | 31-4] 10-0 6:2 8-7 | 15-3 
T-AMONSIONE no coe vhonehonboompocetn 30295) $8258.15 Ts 2t LEO 5-0. f° Si> 14) 10"0 6-3 9-9} 15-5 
CES ShiiidOl te cnonodooandnoadeeboac 32-6} 386-7 | 75:3 |) 18-0 | 74-7 | 31-2 | 10-0 6-4 9-4] 15-0 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimiss. .<.cces cisco siaeee ces 3370°]> 383 | 66:5. 517:0.) 972-6") 30°65 8-0 B85) sab oe 14-8 
Ushi oes ono po bocdaons copodaere 28-6 | 33-3] 74-2} 17-0] 71-5] 28-7 8:7 5:8 9-7} 13-8 
VT Montreal eave «te ascites areiolerersetana ss 29-160) esl fe cod) leon | mdr d | eo 9:3 5-8 | 10-1] 14:8 
PPE COUCDEG cet cr ca Fen en to atslfoinetcta’ 2837 | 32-7 | 69-9 |" 17-0) 73-0) | 29)-9 8-0 6-0 9-9) 14-9 
1S—- Sta lyacint enn ep iyetaclseior 29-5 1) 29-9510 66215) 16-0) | Ale 7s |) 29 8-0 6:1 | 10-3] 13-9 
Ae StAUO MNS! soi cstegw cosa oe ose ctor 30-0 | 32-8 | 72-0] 16:0] 74-0} 29-3 8-0 6-5 | 10-3] 15-0 
15—Sherbrooke...-0.c00¢ae0.esoev sass 29-0 |} 30-5} 72:9} 17-0] 72-1] 29-6 9-5 6-2 9-8} 15-2 
Sorel ap bea onmoonaaomcapaodbeucoar 29-9 | 31-6] 69-2} 16:0} 71-5} 30-0 7:3 6-3 | 10-0] 14-8 
17—Thetford Mines.............--... 29-8 | 30-3] 57-2] 16:0] 71-9] 29-3 8-0 6-1 9-3} 15-2 
18—Three Rivers.........6 secsseees 28-7 | 31-4} 70-7 | 17-0 | 70-2) 29:6 8-0 6-0 9-5 | 15-5 
Ontario— 
19 ello ville: fos ccaeas ca poet cee ie 31-1), (83:7 | 65:5.) 17-0'| 731) 29-5 9-3 6-3 9-3 | 13-9 
DO Bran tlordeectccs were merle 26-6 | 29-6 | 72-4] 17-0 | 78-1] 28-4 93 6-1 9-4] 14-5 
Of Brockvilleweseste ss nceiecir trans 29-1] 31-4] 70-7] 17-0] 73-2} 29-0 8-7 6-3 9-9 | 14-0 
DD (GS RAUNGIN ea) colds n4 6 ot kleeie ciorslely ies 28-7 | 32:7 | 70-5] 17-0 | 72-9 | 27-6 9:3 6-1 9-5 | 14-4 
Sarai arnwalle scien os neces aa ASU SON weo= ul face" banks sD) | dorks f) 2818 8-7 6-2 9-1] 138-9 
EAN ay illeNoeln 5 bo ndnaanbodooREb oC 26-8 | 29-4] 66-9] 18:0] 71-8} 29-9 9-3 6-1 9-5] 14-4 
Dee OE iano Oni OSPIOAe COU OAD Geni CONE 27-9} 30-1 | 70-0 | 17-0 | 73-5 | 28-7 9-3 6-1 9-6 | 14-4 
26—Guelph........eeee cece cece eees 27-5 1} 30-1 | 73-0. |) 1720.) «73-6 | 6282 9:3 6-1 9-6 | 14-3 
Dime Ham GON an. sianpee sigh ¥e'o1e aie aate’s 28-5 | 32-4] 74:3] 18-0] 73:6] 28-4 9:3 6-1 9-7 | 14-5 
Diem IN GSPOM stele its seiece ats 2 ote telehela 28-3 | 31-2] 67-1] 17-0] 72-8 | 28-8 8:7 6-1 9-7 | 14-5 
OD INTE CHOU CE ter raterstnele rice tater 28°21). 31-7 1) 69-6 |, 17-07), 733 | 280 9:3 6-1 9-3 | 14-1 
SMES Haine} Waooecdusobr soonuaoduderor 29-7 | 33-4] 70-8 | 17-0 | 73:2] 28-5 9-3 6-1 9-7 | 14-1 
3i—- Niagara Palla. coos. .s.00 a os oo 28-6 | 33-7 | 74-1] 17-5 | 73-5] 29-4 8-7 6:3 9-6 | 14-8 
SH SINIGTH IEE ongeenoecsuoodo OUB0O0r 2843 (82:8 | °77-0 | 180 | 278-47) 2921 9:3 6-3 | 10-4] 14-9 
Bo OSDAWA a occ ve te hone tines cole te ans 27-0 | 30-7 | 72-4 | 17-0] 78-1} 28-4 9-3 6-2 9-1 | 14-7 
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TABLE F-4.-RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











Beef ‘ Pork 
, a o = : ery me Spat 
Locality Bs & a % =a ae a eh 
~ | o je} 3 26 oo ws 
ad “4 one > 5 ee 2 of | Se ~ © 
Rs S 1B t is as to OH Bat Pi 
g s m ™ ce ‘i a Oy oo Wee = = 
ce Nie (irda WN ny Ma ek =e ie argo ao Pe cr athe 
Se al ew ais, | ee mace Mita a eee Wee oe 
eg) 22 | Se ) a8 | 82 (gh) 921 86 ') 2) Se 
oD} fa jaw ~ Mm a 4 Ey Ey jaa) 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts 
B4—-Ottawarsnses nee eee hen eae 69-9 65-8 66-0 46-3 42-1 40-6 66-9 63°5 49-6 72-8 
JO- OWEN SOUNG i. ous stele siceka orate 70:7 67-6 65:7 45-0 ANTS (V0 eave ciewian e ee Unt 62-1 48-0 67-4 
36—Peterborough..............e6.0-- TANUIN C829] 6823. if A910) 243300 ke. 77:3 | 64-8 | 46-4 | 74-0 
Oi POrtc Art Muni: do 3 ssi dels Mine etme es 68-3 64-7 62-9 45-4 BA ALR yh aaercateg 59-0 47-9 74-9 
388—St. Catharines.................6. 70-5 66-5 65-5 46-5 ZU CSB ate, Rectal lh Sa a 65-5 46-7 69-8 
BO Ste. LOMAS 1. eka picle Saletan 70-0 65-4 62-9 47-7 43-5 43-3 69-0 65-9 49-7 oe 
AQ == Sarnia sie Airlie Ge erate bleed Chea 67°4 64-9 60-4 46-8 41-9 46-7 67-8 64:3 45-1 67-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie....0......0000ee. 67-9 | 66-5 | 62-7| 46-6) 43-6 |.......]....... 61-3 | 48-3 | 70-1 
Ad Styattord: REDS DIO IN Sa AI Ur stee IEEE tpn 65-7 62-3 63-7 45-0 SAU LGrs Pl Haunt. tule 0a 62-0 44.7 69-2 
c 
AS SUG DULY alae vee eee le Oe rea etsieiels 68-6 67-1 61-1 47-1 42-5 gH OTC hal eee nea 61-2 46-7 68-6 
AAPA IYINS A he Wels ches ee Atel ete 71:6 68-9 63:8 48-2 46-2 CSS aes Aus 64-3 49-5 67-9 
£5 OLTONTO.. vee ao ee ellseeeies eee 73:2 68-4 69-6 50-2 43-8 45-2 74-6 66-1 44.4 69-7 
c 
4G = Welland Wie so tere) nnelote wekraeteloisierne 67-4 64-3 59-0 45-7 OO ZU Ch eteran [epee 62-3 47-7 67-2 
AF —WinGSOre ys iinc nh civ nierevaleleletevelarravelous 67-8 64-8 62-8 44.9 2 OR) DON ea Me 74-8 66-1 46-3 68+1 
A8—Woodstock...........0cceeeceeeee 69-0 65:0 63-2 45-7 AD Riles ete ate 73-0 65-0 46-2 69-2 
Manitoba— 
AG TS PATI CLONING reais veteret See OTe See Sate TERM eee SO] Meta reece eae ne || ee ee gel Dg TN oie Me atc | Abel Re <1 88 rae pei pare 71-6 
BOs WANH IPOS ea wrserartee oe Seats ee ard rale oe 64-6 59-3 55-9 42-5 40-9 39-9 63-1 61-1 48-6 70-4 
Saskatchewan— 
Ol MOOSE: SAW seh cilelae ete cies weee tee 63-1 57-5 60:8 44.7 ge DR erate 62:0 58-3 41-1 75:3 
52—Prince Albert.................... 61-5 57-3 56-5 43-3 40-5 AS al eae a 56-0 43-0 70:3 
HBS) aterea ba EP ie ahs Ratute ai) ATRL 64-0 60-4 56-9 43-2 40-8 45-7 57-6 59-6 44.6 74-2 
DE SASKATOON spleen. svete Meena we 62-2 58-3 59-7 43-6 42-1 48-6 65-8 63-9 48-9 77:6 
Alberta— c ; 
DO OBILATY Mensa pre aa re tee ee 68-0 64-1 63-9 45-6 41-9 42-8 60-7 62-0 47-3 76-4 
56—Drumbeller#ey. 2. paved nlc hee ue. 65-7 63-3 60-0 42-7 APONTE Bar ale. ee aera ne 61-4 | 45-2 76:1 
bee Edimontonee ain. s..a coe ree eee 67-5 62-3 64-7 43-9 43-5 44.4 60-9 60-5 44.] 73°8 
5S Wethiarid resiaaiy ee aint eae ree 68-3 63-3 63-0 45-7 43-0 4460 ek ees 59-7 44.0 75°4 
British Columbia— 
O9=SINANAIMONE Saiadnekis ase eue ees 81-0 73°6 75-8 50-4 ASS QW se sm pee Tikes} 74:7 53-0 83-1 
60—New Westminster................ 74-6 68-4 67-4 51-0 47-4 48-0 69-8 68-8 52°38 79-5 
6t—PrncerRupertsen: ssc cc doe eee 79-0 74-3 77°5 55-5 AS ae lene 74-4 70-0 53-7 82-7 
GE AT Nid ence) Mutat ee ee 79-0 68-7 74-7 52-0 AGS Guiline cea 75-0 70:6 58-7 78-8 
63—WANCOUVER ans. bine tedis ce hoe 77°5 70-7 bore 51-4 47.9 57-0 76-5 71-2 52-8 79-8 
64 Vaetoriaw tus ctoreelwsi tes certo aeee 77°8 72-0 73°7 50-3 49.2 53-8 77-7 68-9 52-7 79-9 
pete EL OO Ne ea Se EUS 1 ee he ee ee oe Ae Re ee 
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J S z J 
Locality eo & 8 a 4 ¢ 3 ies 3 9 £ 
eae ale Bl ceante ee Wali lae cpa 
AS | gS] eS] 6 | gh | ge | se | Ce | ge | Sy 
Be | 32 | 88 |) a8 | s2) 22) BE | 2h | ek |. Be 
4 "RD ca = aa) 'o) oa Ea pS Oo 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
S4—-OGCR WA cote cle ne re erelele claw owiehe sie we 28-1 31-7 | 73-3 17-0 | 72-9 | 29-5 8-7 6-1 9-9 14-4 
BS—O WENUSOUNG aera ce cniie elevelsisicceiels 27-4 | 29-8 | 67-9 17-0 | 73:7 | 28-4 8-7 6-2 9-0 14-2 
36—Peterborough............ssseeee: 27-3 | 30-0] 66-1 17-0 | 73:0 | 28-6 9-3 6-2 9-7 13-8 
BT — POL CALL MULG. deme acisitveleas e isicees 26-4 | 30-1 66:8 18-0 } 71-4 | 29-9 9-3 6-1 8:7 14-3 
3§—St: Catharines. :.......00setecess 27-9 | 31-1] 71-9 | 17-5 | 72-6 | 28-5 8-7 6-1 9-5 | 14:0 
SOR Stra) DOMAS ciao ctetetore areistoreies 28-6 | 81-6 | 72-1 17-0 | 73-6 | 28-9 8-7 6-1 9-9 14:3 
AQ Sarl aaree severe ctelin aleust sree slate eialors malate 29-4 | 33-9} 71-7 17:0 | 73:4 | 29-6 9-3 6-3 9-9 14-7 
41—Sault Ste. Marie................6. 27-7 | 30-4] 73-6 18:0 | 73:2 | 29-5 9-3 6-1 10:0 14-8 
BZ SELAULONG rics cols wietets cmiele 3 cleclele © tie 28-3 | 31-3] 71-0 | 17-0} 78-5 | 28-6 9-3 5°8 10:0 | 14:8 
45 SHA DULY se ac see re cresiatetisltes abies 28-3 | 31-1 77-8 18-0 | 73:5 | 29-6 9-3 6-2] | 9-6 14-3 
44——VIMIMINA, cae wie et tere siecle ieee e eaie 6 28-9 | 31:0 | 72:9 | 20-0} 72-1] 29-2 9-3 6-2 10-1 14-3. 
AV orontou i. yaFda te + sinks 08 cats 29-2] 31-9] 73-8] 18-0| 73-6] 28-0} 9-3] 6-1] 9-5] 14-2 
AG——WelllanGtriisae's stereos vieisis eise’s eles 30:9 | 35-7) 75-2 18-0 | 73:8 | 28-7 9-3 6-2 9-6 13-3 
AT —-VWiINnGUSODAesacic ssi eae = sels erste cisions 29-1 | 31-9 | 71-9 18-0 | 73:2 | 28-5 9-3 6-1 9-7 14:5. 
48—Woodstock? -.4). 5 sie cticnm ems nents 28-0 | 380-7 | 70-0 17-0 | 73-7 | 28-2 9-3 5:7 9-3 14-6 
Manitoba— 
£9 SS TAN COM ciate siercenee sree sre As eis 26-8 | 32-4] 61-0 16:0 | 70:4 | 29-8 8-9 6-0 8-4 15-4 
OOS AWANDIPCR cr cvercdeleorsiaieke wis si clslctereseieiels 25-7 | 30-5} 638-2 AON TOs iy i010 9-0 5-9 9-3 14-6 
Saskatchewan— 
SI=—MooseWw aw). nace cscs. cscs ¢ 26:6 | 35-3 | 60:6 17:0 | 69:7 | 29-8 9-6 6-0 8-8 15-0 
b2—Prince Alberts ce car cseiy are yoxee sisi 26-4 | 32-6 | 53-3 17:0 | 69-8 | 28-7 8-0 5:9 8-6 14-5 
d= LUCLINA Selacece erases aiotamener ais Sietelsichaye 25-8 | 383-7] 61-3 16:0 | 69:2} 30-0 9-6 6-1 8-0 15-1 
HA—- SASKAGO ON wie aiec tis eie nies vis arelstctiots stele 25:9 | 32-4 | 58-9 17-0 | 70:0 | 29-0 §-8 5:8 8°3 14-3: 
Alberta— 
DO CA aE yar eaters mee sasevarekeraie tetas 6 26-5 | 382-8 | 57-6 17-0 | 71-0 | 28-9 9-6 6-0 8-5 15-1 
56-—Drumbellervn. se caeeces nsec 26-5 | 8165 |) 57-7 17-0 | 71:7 | 29-8 10-4 6-4 9-8 15:6 
Sa VEIMONCON erase ees sera oan ate wh sieved 32-1 | 38:9} 58-4 17-0 | 70-9 28-8 9-6 6-0 8-9 14-1 
BS— Webb Drid GO sen icectss ouysie miele s olsie! slave 25-3 | 31-3 61-0 | 17-0] 70-6] 29-4 10-4 6-0 8-6] 14-1 
British Columbia— 
DOS INANAIINO ese celeste <6 a sleletsie/sicres 28-9 | 32-1] 60-7 19-0 | 73:3 | 30-8 12:0 6:5 9-6 15-4 
60—New Westminster 29-4 | 32-7} 61-3 17-0 | 72:8 | 29-8 11-0 6-2 9-5 15-1 
61—Prince: Rupertan .<--/17 .2.1s 9 ele 31:6 | 35-3 | 67-8 | 25-0 | 738-1) 32-6 13-0 6-9 10-4 15-7 
BE TAN 2 ace crete, orate, ce dlacaaiae slave slates 27-0 34°3 65-2 18-0 72:3 30-0 12-0 6-5 9-1 15-2 
d= V BUCO VED i ois faiicrels wie tielete levee fore 27-6 | 30-0 | 61-7 17-0 | 72:5 | 29-9 11-7 6-1 9-3 14-4 
G4 ——ViICUONIAs Pas aeisinctelcos sissies ctoloie oiers 29-2 32-9 60-5 19-0 72-6 30-3 11-0 6-4 9-6 15-1 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
a 











Canned 
Vegetables 
é S 
Locality Se c e : 6 E] . g Bs 
go oe (es (Mel 3) | ee. ele op es 
B2 len eas (es eS lage | a2 Wheel oes lane 
ae | da | €2| $2 | 28) 22| 22 | 22 | 22] 68] 28 
ere ee es enero nem: aaa | eiocg oP aoe hee oo Bical 
cts. cts. cts cts. cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
fi ieee ee 27-8 | 18-1} 21-9] 18-1 | 11-6 | 56-1 | 19-6 | 25-2] 42-9] 61-3] 50-7 
Ne COUR TaD A tepe cl te 27-3 | 19-5 | 23-1| 15-2| 9-7} 46-2] 19-8| 20-2] 39-2] 46-4] 49-0 
2 New Glasgow..::s..s0le. 27 <3 V18-3)|) 19-541) 15-6 | O27} 58-74), ead | eee 38-2] 55-4] 52-0 
AeaGydnay elise ad ies okek 28-6 | 18-5 | 22-6] 15-8] 10-8] 48-4] 19-9] 23-5] 40-3] 55-6] 50-4 
BT eee Oe ee 26-7| 18-0] 23-1] 14-9] 9-4] 46-9] 21-6] 22-3] 36-7] 53-3] 49-8 
Sil i kee dy. an 29-4 | 20-0] 23-7] 15-3 | 11-5| 50-8] 17-1] 22-7] 44-2] 51-8] 50-9 
7—Moncton.......... Bes 96-9 | 19-3 | 23-9! 14-5 | 10-9 | 49-5-| 18-6-| 22-8 |) 85-1 | 47-9.) 52-2 
Sain ahitnc tees 27-7 | 17-9| 23-4] 15-0} 9-1] 43-2] 18-5 | 22-4] 41-6] 43-9] 49-3 
ude aah aa eg red his 27-8| 18-0] 26-5] 14-9| 18-7] 54-5 ]....... 25-0 | 50-0] 56:3] 55-3 
yeh Ege aa eae can 96:2 | 116-1 1 28-3)| 14-45) 12-6 | 43°31 19-01| 21-701. 35-1. | 40d ae 40-r 
Lie Miontranl es chee 93-8 | 16-9] 22-7 | 14-5 | 11-2] 36-6] 20-2] 21-9| 33-1] 37-9 | 47-9 
122-Que heed eben ee colt 25:9 | 18-5 | 24-8] 14-4] 12-0] 42-2] 20-5] 22-3] 37-9] 40-5] 49-2 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 23-0 | 18-8| 22-1] 14-3] 18-1] 45-4] 19-6] 20-4] 47-8| 46-4] 48-7 
Wa Strlolneioe te: 93:0 | 19-4 | 20-7 | 14-2 |. 12-7 | 939-7 | 20-4 | 21-0 |) 43-9 | 944:8°) “47-4 
15—Sherbrooke...........++. 9459 147-1) 98-8 || 914-2 | 41-7) 41-2 | 290-41 23.3-1" 8728) | died |e 486 
162 Sorebtny iki sees ae 25-8 | 17-1| 24-3] 14-0] 13-2] 46-5] 20-6] 21-4] 46-4] 46-0] 48-8 
17—Thetford Mines........... 23-5.| 18-0} 20-5} 18-9| 13-4] 44-3] 22-0] 28-1| 43-8| 47-5] 52-1 
18—Three Rivers............. 23-8 | 16-7] 25-0] 14-0] 11-6] 40-7] 20-8] 24-1] 46-3] 41-9] 49-5 
Ontario— 
19 Beligvillowte nak a OE wigan bole nana 15-2,!- 9-5 | 39-3] 20-9] 20-6| 29-7 | 37-9 | 46-0 
90—Brantford:......sss0ls. Doral als al eeee 14-5 | 8:7 | 37-7) 20-0 20-0] 26-2 | 41-01) 45-6 
21—Brockville..........00.0. G3 1u| S-Onl eee 15:19) 210-0 (roe Ohh ees 21-4 | 34-5] 39-4] 49-3 
B3—-@hatharm te: cde, son Go To aly Out a see 14:6.| 8-4 | 34-7 | 20-5) 19-7 |* 81-9'| 39-2 | 48-9 
ps Cornwall ie. tae ae ited en es | eae de tulerdi-7 suc aon 7 Gen ee 20-6 | 30-7| 40-4] 47-3 
24—Fort William............. 26-7 | 18:2| 21-4] 15-91 9-6] 42-3| 20-9] 23-4] 34-3) 48-0] 50-5 
25 Calton xe eet citi: PASOW gee Tale A 15-3 | 9-0] 39-8] 19-9} 19-4} 29-4] 39-3] 43-8 
D6 Guclpa en ees etn D605 i179 Nee 14-7| 9-6] 42-9] 20-4] 19-4] 29-6] 40-6] 46-0 
97— Mamilton s..0s 00s ocak 26-3 | 17-4 | 23-0| 14-9] 8-6} 41-8] 20-4| 21-7] 30-2] 40:3] 45-5 
26 Kingston: 2. 51s eaeages ts 26-0 | 17-4| 24-0] 15-7] 10-5 | 43-0] 19-7] 20-7] 37-9] 40-9] 46-2 
20\- Kitchener, <2. edssnaes o Pep es LESH ape aa 15-2] 9-6] 39-1] 20-4| 19-5] 28-0] 40-5] 46-1 
BO london costs sored 26-2 | 18-3 | 22-5| 14-3] 8-9] 37-4] 19-6 |- 19-4] 27-1] 40-9] 43-7 
31—Niagara Falls............ B5 21 A801 yates 13-97 S56 1 gOS ot lee ene ean 40-0 | 40-5 | 47-8 
g2==North Bayt aoe see 28-0 | 18-9 | 23-3] 14-6} 10-9 | 44-7| 17-4] 23-4] 30-7] -41-8| 51-2 
$3--Oshawarcs idcsees Sones Ob Suliti deka epetes 15-8] 9-9| 38-1| 19-7] 20-0| 32-5| 44-4] 46-8 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1948—Continued 








Locality 


Pp.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 


Nova Scotia— 
DT ALWAK., crn treacestaete es 


New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton............. 


d= MOnetOneca sient. cece 
S=— Saint JOHN cece secsiocs 


Quebec— 
O==@hicoutrmalene yee oe 


TORE UN cate prac icre terface ace 
ti Montreal een ans. vers 
t= Quebec acncsere oe eet 
13—St. Hyacinthe........--. 
14 Stay OONS eee dies 
15—Sherbrooke............. 
LG SOLC leer etait trees 
17—Thetford Mines......... 
18—Three Rivers........... 


Ontario— 
19=-Boellovillo weer meee: 


20 rAntLOL eee e tea of 
21—Brockville............... 
22—Chathames.. 1.025500 
23=—-CWornwall essen. aes yee 
24—Fort William............ 
2o—= Galt. mecce cists crete sce 
26—Guelphie seece snes 
27— Hamilton. 2. ein ee 
D8 —aIINSStOl setae as 
29—Kitchener .............. 
30—Wondon serie ci cts oss 
31—Niagara Falls........... 
S2-——=NOrbhy Basin. oe one seca 
a AD SUR Wy -ca velste vn ciate olen 








Peaches, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jar 


per 2 lb. tin 


Corn syrup, 


Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 


Tea, black, medium, 
per 3 lb. package 


cts. 


29-7 


29-6 


w 
rare 
Cor eS BO Os 06m BCR SCO Sao et 


32:6 


Sugar 
a we 
cts. cts. 

9-6 9-2 
9-4 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
10-0 9-9 
9-5 9-6 
9-7 9-6 
10-0 9-9 
9-7 9-5 
9-7 9-4 
9-3 9-2 
9-0 9-2 
9-1 8-9 
9-0 8-9 
8-9 9-0 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-7 
9-1 9-0 
9-0 8-9 
9-5 9-4 
9-3 9-3 
9°5 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
9-1 9-1 
9-8 9-8 
9-3 9-2 
9-4 9-3 
9-1 9-1 
9-1 9-1 
9-6 9°5 
9-6 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
10:2 10-1 
9-5 9:3 


Ou 
w 
G2 ~ CO 


ou 
i) 
co No) on =F ao bo a o> 


or 
ay 
Gs CO OO ND) 6) 





Coal 
Rent 
ae =| 
3 2 = S 
tH i~] 
eh | gs 
x ~ 
$ $ $ 
Sat eaaee 15-00 26 -00-30-00(b) 
syne tee 16-57 | 28-50-32-50 
BIO Ee eo 16-00-20-00 


20-50-24 -50(b) 


sewer eee} L05UU Loner ene er ere ecce 


21-00-25 -00(b) 
27-00-31 -00(b) 
21-50-25-50(b) 


Cs ee) 


24-50-28 -50(b) 
29-00-33 -00(b) 


ODE 21-50-25-50(b) 


es ee ee | 


Bel (o) @ 6) « |) 6 6 .el(ele'e e © 4 © w/e es, 


Petey 2250-26-50 
23 - 00-27 -00 


es ee 


29-50-33 -50 
25-50-29 -50 
24-00-28 -00 
29-50-33 -50 
33-00-37 -00 
30-00-34 -00 
27-50-31-50: 
3000-34-00 
23 -00-27-00 
27-50-31-50 


weet eee 


eter eee 


seco eee 


ee ee eee 


ee er eere 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


a 
oe eoooOOOOooooaoaoaoaoaoaooaoaoaoaaaaaanoouuQqQqww0wuaunaoaoaao Sees —————S 





tonic 
ea g oe i 
Locality ee A Be ae z a E Bs 
so | 28 | 28 | ef | a2 | 82 | 2 | 22 | Se | Be | =e 
25 | #8 | €8| 92 | 22 | 38| 8) 22] 22 | 22 | gE 
H Ay ) m © aw Ay ae Ss eos Make 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
CTE) EEA Wal ta Ree Mee alan aaa 26°6 17-9 | 24-3 14-6 11-4] 40-8 | 21:3 22:0 | 33-0 38-6} 47-1 
25 Owen Soundiee whee sewer. itis in| ne Sail ewan ele 14-6 9-0 |}: 388-5 | 19-9 | 20-1] 380-7 | 39-7] 49-3 
36—Peterborough............ 26-0 US SMV aaey. 14-7 10:4 | 42-0 | 21-2] 21:3 30°38 42-1 46-4 
S72 Porte Arcuurs cee one 26-6 19-2 | 21-8 15°3 10-4 43-6 | 21-9 23°3 29-3 | 49-3 | 50-3 
Bo Stn Gatharines mene nn 25-7 | 18-5 | 23-3} 14-8 8-4] 386-1] 21-0 | 21-2 | 28-7 | 40-9 | 47:3 
B9=—Ste DHOMaAs. jcc peiccels Oi Milos Mi Eeene 15:0 Sie OA Mil iaee ees 21-2 | 34:9 | 44:0 | 49-9 
AQ=—Sarmtaye ts boiiensaedia ese o'« 26-2 | 19-2] 23-3 | 14:5 9-5 | 32-4] 19-0] 20-5 | 387-6] 41-8 | 49-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 27-9 |. 19-0] 23-7] 15:5 |, 10-9 | 43-4] 18-7 | 21-5] 32-4 | 40-1] 48-7 
Ae Strat tOnd een nee PapCcLay INP aaah sy | Biss Ale ont 15-7 9-1} 388-8 | 20-3 | 19:5 | 27-1] 41-4] 46-4 
43-4 Sud DUPy eile aeetinh Mie selsie get 28-2 16-9 23 +2 15-5 | 10-2} 42-9 19-3 | 21-8 | 31-2 | 45:2] 48-7 
A4—— TIMMINS ete selene Selec 28-6 | 17-4 | 25-4] 15-8} 10-5 | 45-0 | 20-2 | 23-1] 28-7 | 39-8 | 50-6 
45-—T OLOnto teas ewile este 26-1 | 17-4) 21-8 | 14-8 8-5 | 41-1] 19-4] 19-0 | 29:0] 39-1] 48-8 
46—Welland i.) ) 60.02... s ene. 24-7 | 16-8 | 20:7} 14-6 8-4 | 39-3] 19-0] 19-7] 31-0 | 38-5] 46-3 
47--WindsOr sy. chin os soltieien aera 24-8 | 18-8 | 22:2) 14-7 8-7 | 83-4 | 20-1} 19:7} 37-0 | 46-0 | 47-0 
AS WoOOdstOCk aerate clacio csici fina teins P7eAOhy eee. 13-1 9-4] 35-5 | 17-6 | 18-9 | 28-4] 41-8] 44-3 
ora eee a eu ee A ela SOLO mee Silat 16-0 | 11-8 | 41-8] 19-9 | 21-2 | 32:5] 52-2) 56-0 
50—Winnipeg................. 29-5 19-4 21:5 14-3 10:3 | 38-1 19-3 20°8 | 30-2 | 48-3 55:8 
sheet ele aR SpaleRete Hevea a coyeNe 30°7 18-1 22-0 16-4 10-3 51:9 | 20-3 PB Beso UEC ea Gn.c 
52—Prince Albert............ 29-3 18-4} 21-3 16-4 12:2 | 47-3 18-5 | 20-9 32-1 Bas OU aes See t 
Od Regina si sou va seus an S125 119. Fi eel 5 alone 9-0} 49-57 20-2) 21-2) 32-9} 561-6 |) 60-1 
§4—Saskatoon...../..)00/.. 0... 29-8 18-7 | 21-9 15-8 10-3 50-8 19-2 | 20:5 | 32-2 | 56-9 53-0 
Alberta— 
Do- Wal gary untave-te en oe nee 26-6 17-8 19-3 14-3 11:0 | 47-1 20-5 | 21-1 30°1 52-6 | 53-2 
56—Drumbheller.............. 28-4 SOSH eats ons 15-1 10-3 52-0 | 20:3 22-3 29-3 53-0 | 61-0 
5¢—-Hdmonton aie. see teense 27-9 | 17-9} 19:9] 15-5) 11-5 | 46-0] 20-8 | 22-2] 38-7] 48:3 | 58-3 
EAA Lr nova le AON Honea oe onan alt HOO aca 14-7 | 10-5} 49-S | 17-7 | 20-5] 83-9] 55:3] 55-5 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo..........-...6. Allecocrgae AW ai ar ea 16-4 9-3 41-2 19-6 20°8 AAI, | aes My oe lok 
60—New Westminster........ "Asay: |e ei TMP oe aoe 15-7 9-0 | 40-9 | 19-0] 19-4] 24-4] 40-3] 50-8 
61—Prince Rupert............ 29-9 | 20-7] 23-7] 17-6 | 10-4] 50-4] 20-4] 21-4] 39-4) 49:3 | 54-7 
62a rail baa ebeetaing apt oalives Nena: ANS OV fal lericeey sees 18-7 10e2 A752 2036 Wee 206 1) 83051 6220s 
63-— Vancouver? sine selectins: PARA | Weel sie py | [eaore ae ate 15-9 8-1} 41-0] 18-8 | 21-0] 23-4] 40-9 | 54-2 
G4 — Victorias ted ju. ne esses 26-5 18-4 21:3 16-4 9-9 | 41-7 19:3 21-3 24-3 54-4 55°7 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941, by the average rental determined by the 
Census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1948—Continued 


ee ae eS ee SO 
oe OOOoOewywyoyoq®qoqaaeee——e————— SS oo. Ow eo 


Sugar Coal 
g _ | Bg 
Locality g E By : g aa Rent 
Oe art hy at ) Rhee: op bad ae] Ma cipoe 
ga | aa | bs | a4 |n4| 4 | a= | 28] 35 
S51] fs les | ss | Ss | 2s | as | oz] os 
Ke fon S oy 3 oa & a an i=) 8 Ra “3 a & a ie a 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts $ $ $ 
S54 Oita wanna eee 29-3 39-6 | 30-7 9-3 9-3 60:2 |. 51-6 | 22-00 |:...... 33-50-37 -50 
35—Owen Sound............. 29-3 | 39-3} 31-5 9-6 9-5) 6228) 5225 | 21-50%) 2. 3 .- 18-50-22-50 
36—Peterborough........... 31:0 | 42-0 30-8 9-4 9:3 61-0 Ol eGn oes cor femmes 27-50 31-50 
3/— Port Arthurs ctees ser 30:2 42-5 | 32-4 10-0 10-0 58-8 4959) lect nit oe 21-00 24-50-28 -50 
38—St. Catharines.......... 27-6 36-1} 31-7 9-1 9-1 60-1 Be ze OO! here 28-00-32 -00 
39—St. Thomas............. 82-4 | 39-3 31-5 9-7 On 7, | BEL-OnimouronteeueoO) Wenn. 22-00-26 -00 
40 — Sarnia ns scae ase ote sae 33:7 | 40-3] 31-9 10-1 LOOM PNG li: Ge] moe Se RA RCI ON ery terersie | terete caren atrerales ete eve 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 29-8 | 37-7 | 32-6 9-9 O27 1 6081 | AGL R 22°00" fein 25-00-29-00 
42S tra tlOLrdeeessetis ae cies 30:8 | 38-1 31-6 9-8 9-8 |} 62-1 Bikes Gin | 2s Osi | eae tWe |) Netadesetei al bievolatctes cl ess 
43— SUC DULY so. meme sete es 30-2 | 39-6] 33-7 10-0 9 8) 59+8 je Oe 21022250) Wives. ris 31-00-35-00 
AA = CMM INS ce eee ke ea sets 30-7 | 40-7} 34-2 10-1 TO OM SO GE Ol Ute 2oeOL Ponca 31-50-35-50 
Ah LOrOn torn! tactician 29-2 | 37-0} 30-6 9-1 9-1 O22On rods eco wOUR wer ecnter 34-50-38 -50 
46—Welland..........-...... 28-0 | 36-3 | 30:8 9-3 GaP ef OOF ih POLO OE SESOO Sita ek Pais <iwes weno erate 
AT—Win dso... es tereciartecte sie 30:5 | 36-6 | 31-5 9-5 OE 61 -Gal, OL 26 1222-008 | ao tis ae 27-00-31-00 
48—Woodstock.............. 30-6 | 36-6} 30-7 9-6 9-6 SHOR a ec aoe al eA LO A Osteo ad tomers Ie Or, 
Manitoba— 
49—BranGon aa sades ves eae 30-9 | 42-8 | 33:3 10-4 10-4 | 63-1 OO ieee |lateiayerels 15-75 | 23-50-27-50 
50— Winnipeg saeee sec cee sae 29-6 | 41-5 | 31-8 10-4 LOS Sa OO Diet oleae eats 17-30 | 29-00-33-00 
Saskatchewan— 
51l—Moose Jaws. .:.'-s045. <2. 29-2 | 41-2] 33-3 11-0 LTO 6320 20:00 he ncnee- 14-25 | 26-50-30-50 
52—Prince Albert........... 29-4 | 44:0] 33-8 11-3 11-3 G2 Sal OU ON ano. 14-50 | 21-00-25-00 
Ss Reginaaswtenoctece ne 29-4} 41-9] 33-4 11-0 UNV ST ees) 9 pe GA es he 15:25 | 30-00-34-00 
64—Saskatoon..........-..05 29-54) 44-3 |. 33°8.|° 11-0 | 11-3 | 61-5 | 50-5 |....... 14-25 | 24-00-28-00 
Alberta— 
DO=-CAlLAP Ys tech enaeisissics eke 28-7 | 42-8 | 33-4 10-5 10-9 CO! ON ara Oca tweeter 12-00 | 27-50-31-50 
56—Drumbheller............. 29-8 | 45-8} 386-0) 11-0 VL ACW CSS Ma Oko y qevte terete teleress 23 - 50-27-50 
57—Edmonton.............. 98°93 1 48 Beh Sahl 10-7 TL Ly OOF hl 480 Here actarne 8-20 | 26-00-30-00 
58—Lethbridge ............. 28-5 | 44-3 | 31-2 LO Zoi aa ote, a 58:5 | 49-4 1]....... 8-20 | 25-00-29-00 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo................ 29-8 | 38-2] 31-4 9-9 TOST CM GL OT I v49 Oe hs saci Neerercin 19-00-23 -00 
60—New Westminster....... 28-4 | 39:3 | 31-4 9-2 O25 S7<10) 240-0). Seaene 16-73 | 21-00-25-00 
61—Prinupce Rert........... 31-6 | 42-5 | 33-1 10:2 10°44 62749 Sol wees 18-75 | 20-00-24-00 
G2 Alia Coe seers tie ayers 30:6 | 41-2} 32-5 10-1 10585) 259-406. 0020) [os ae et 15-37 | 23-00-27-00 
63—Vancouver.........-.... 28:3. | 37-7} 29:1 9-3 9-4] 59-4] 48-6 ]....... 16-90 | 26-50-30-50 
64 Va ctoriane: ds sncsine eettnate 29:0 | 40-3 29-6 9-9 Serbo Oe OU cl aes oars 18-10 | 23-00-27-00 
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TABLE F-7._CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS, 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1948 


en 
ee ———eaoaoaoooooooaooaooooaSoooooaaeaeaeSG_—_—_—oeaeaeaeoeoeo®o®>®«>=<=<=~= 80} ||| Oooo 


Percentage Change 


Country — March, 1948-June, 1948 
August, March, 
1939 1948 
Canaday as. tenes ROW Rea Je + 110-1 + 3-4  |Increases: iron, animals and their products, 
; non-ferrous metals. 
Czechoslovakiai:. schoo nee « + 186-1(a)} + 1-2 Increases: minerals, textiles. 
TVONINATEC 7 uiey Be oe noe os + 130°6 + 4-9 Increases: foods, wood and paper, fuel and 
lubricants. 
FORA TICS wise dickctr ses Meus Be ctor geal +1557-8 + 10-1 Increases: unmanufactured leather, textiles, 
rubber, foods. 
Decreases: metals. 
NMGERICOUD) HOR Utena hed ee oO eunants + 142-6 + 3:3 Increases: foods, producers’ raw materials. 
Decreases: household articles. 
HhOtULer sh te ca ettaas eadacstaale’s -+ 277-0 + 2-9  |Increases: textiles, fuel, metals. 
Decreases: building materials. : 
Ween oaeccuen dae waves: + 92-8 + 2-9  |Increases: fuel and lubricating oils, lumber, 
vegetable products. 
Decreases: chemicals. 
Switzerland Woy suacte hela win + 117-2 .| — 0-6 |Increases: textiles, leather and rubber group. 
Decreases: fuel, fertilizer. 
Whited HGinedomsy one aa. + 126-5 + 2-3  |Increases: cotton, wool, food and tobacco. 
Muited Stateside aati: + 121-6 + 3-0 |Increases: farm products, foods. 


(a) Increase over July, 1939. 
(b) May, 1948 latest figure available. 


to June, 1948, from— 


Principal Group Changes 





TABLE F-8.—_CHANGES IN COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS, 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1948. 


a 
Se eeeeeooooeaeaoaq«qoqaooonouququqeeeseseSeseSseSeS—S— ——=—= = S80 Io" 


Percentage Change 


to June, 1948 from— 


Principal Group Changes 


Country a March, 1948-June, 1948 
August, March, 
1939 1948 

EN atei 0 Fe eaeieet UP Mirae Eh ae aa as + 53:1 + 2-3  |Increases: food, clothing, fuel and lighting. 
Czechoslovallkiay nied nee + 185-6(b)} + 1:3 Increases: food. 

Decreases: clothing. 
i Wer oy ve Vy 74 Rape Vyas Sa! Oro PO, + 209-7 — 0:3 Decreases: food. 
NEO ICG, vl Mee iret as earstat ase + 214-1 + 0-4  |Increases: clothing, food. 

Decreases: domestic services. 
Newfoundland s.3.)i904 fahawias at + 74-2(c)} — 1-2 Decreases: food. 
INGOT WEY soc crane aie a eee aro ine + 58-0 — 0-2 Increases: clothing. 

Decreases: food. 
POBUIG & Eee ott ha ob eta a's + 230-6 + 1-0  |Increases: miscellaneous, clothing. 
SWEGOR Win uitnhe sain Analy Bao cik + 52-8 + 0:6 |Increases: taxes, miscellaneous. 
Sister lanic.. = ea sre nisi aa Wists oe + 63:3 + 0-4 |Increases: food, clothing. 

Decreases: fuel and light. 
United Kanedomiai) o.oo eee (d) + 3-8  |Increases: drink and tobacco, food, clothing. 

Decreases: rents and rates, miscellaneous. 
EI pItedistatessecaaseek «deste + 74-1 + 2-9 Increases: food, fuel, electricity and ice. 


Decreases: housefurnishings. 


: 


(a) May, 1948 latest figure available. 
(b) Increase over year 1939. 
(c) Increase over October, 1939. 


(d) Increase over August, 1939 not available in new series. 
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pits ago 


G—Sirikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-AUGUST, 


1947-1948} 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man-_ |Estimated 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1948* 
A DATE) oa APE oR ig Sem Eee A'S Oy te LOS 19 12,595t | 12,595 | 135,780 +17 
BOD UUATY: oa cinat duc Oe doco warone aes 8 15 1,863 11,082 | 140,945 -18 
Gare thay acd chile Se Ok Mee eee: 8 14 1,235 re 2) 56, 808 -07 
PAP ee aa, Ee A hr ck aes ae ous Roe 11 16 2,090 4,491 49,396 - 06 
NEA Cee a pele ks aioe t bane yea ea Sites 13 22 soakoyy Bae 40,164 -05 
FSi ne Wy ety eat i UREA BIN OIL a I 14 af 2,009 3,765 35,055 -04 
WV eee TOA Ae Ea APS ATR) ASTI QA ee 14 25 6,581 8,513 79, 867 -10 
PANIUS tc oa ao enh Bete vaby a Ick 17 j Ba 1,843 8,169 | 119,935 -16 
Cumulative totals...22. 0.2.4: 104 29, 383 657, 950 -10 
1947 
eERENELY 7 oc cea ate ate fe sean AC be 14t 14 S208 3, 293 28,504 -04 
BORrOar Vind oh ose eo ee Dae a hte ie ae 13 HAA 29,449 B2h002 198,214 +25 
WE AYO I ye bie eta date ie eisepelaetete © 13 21 1,012 17,070 | 378,580 -49 
INTO IN: ae SY hehe tise oho Bead ORG a4 23 29 Spite 17,988 | 365,687 -47 
NE yd tied tetas cats Gea eee Se ac eT ou 47 19,350 35,893 | 366,070 47 
AL ThaV cA laie Oop ReRE Oe tar cote le ROR ahaa, ole ean 20 33 3,077 19,101 168,737 AU. 
Feld Weta ate rac te cme UN ale diaho tach Marea. 19 29 Eye a's 3,105 23,769 -03 
Phys tick Ses Stet eedac ns 2 Bean ene, Beal UP ath eam 22 38 Oreer 7,200 51,758 07 
Cumulative totals. ise. oni be 66, 798 1,581,319 -25 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
stikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 

such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
‘records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1948 (*) 








Time 
Number Involved Loss 
Industry, Occupation —___—_—_—____——| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Working 


ments | Workers Days 


| | 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1948 


MINING— 
Coal miners, 
Edmonton District, 
Alta. 


Gold miners, 
Premier and Sheep Creek, 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
St. Johns, P.Q. 


Rayon spinning factory 
workers, 
St. Georges de Beauce, 
PCy. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Canoe factory workers, 
Fredericton, N.B 


Furniture factory workers, 
Hanover, Ont. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Arthabaska, 
Beauharnois, 

Coaticook, 

St. Hyacinthe, 
Victoriaville, 
Waterloo, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 
Dundas, Ont. 


Radio and tube factory 
workers, 
Leaside, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Automotive parts factory 
workers, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Can factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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51 1,000 |Commenced January 13; for a new 


360 7,000 
400 10, 000 
300 8, 000 
6 50 
30 300 


1,150 27,000 


100 1,500 
207 2,000 
200 400 


2,589 43, 000 


631 2,700 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced July 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to December 6, 
1947; unterminated. 


Commenced July 12; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 20; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced May 1; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated August 18; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise. 


Commenced June 15; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, payment for statutory 
holidays, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay, check-off, etc.,- un- 
terminated. 


Commenced July 9; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, 
etc., following refusal of union to 
accept award of arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced February 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated August 20; 
conciliation, provincial; compro- 
mise. 


Commenced May 3; _ inter-union 
dispute re bargaining agency; 
terminated August 20; vote to be 
taken under direction of OLRB; 
indefinite. 


Commenced July 14; for a new agree- 
ment providing for i increased wages 
terminated August 3; return of 
workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced July 14; for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced July 21, for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; termi- 
nated August 9; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


——— 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1948(!)—Con, 








Time 
Number Involved Loss 
Industry, Occupation —_——_—_—_—— in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments | Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1948—Con. 


MANUFACTURING— Con. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical factory workers, 5 47 500 |Commenced July 23; for implementa- 
Palo, Sask. tion of award of arbitration board 
for increased wages; terminated 
August 13; conciliation, provincial; 


compromise. 
TRANSPFORTATION— 
Water— (3) () (8) 
Seamen, 34 225 5,000 |Commenced June 6; for a union agree- 
Great Lakes and ment; unterminated. 


St. Lawrence River. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1948 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 


Bakery workers, 1 22 175 |Commenced August 22; for a union 
Chatham Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 
Rubber and Its Products— (4) 
Tire factory workers, 1 dl 200 |Commenced August 11; for increased 
mixers, wages; terminated August 29; 
Kitchener, Ont. conciliation, provincial; compro- 
mise. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— (5) 
Woollen mill workers, 1 42 500 |Commenced August 16; protesting 
weavers, introduction of new bonus system; 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 1 105 680 |Commenced August 9; for increased 
Owen Sound, Ont. wages; terminated August 17; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Steel mill workers, main- 1 160 160 |Commenced August 4; refusal to take 
tenance men, compensatory leave during week 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. for overtime work on Sundays; 


terminated August 4; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Foundry workers, 

Joliette, P.Q. 1 130 2,100 |Commenced August 11; for imple- 
mentation of award of arbitration 
board for a union agreement 
providing for increased wages, etc; 


unterminated. 
(°) ; 
Farm implement factory 1 290 3,100 |Commenced August 18; protesting 
workers, refusal of arbitration board to 
Plessisville, P.Q. approve demands for reduced 
hours, union shop, etc; unter- 
minated. 
Steel mill workers, open 1 85 85 |Commenced August 24; for increased 
hearth furnace, wages; terminated August 24; 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. return of workers pending further 
; negotiations; indefinite. 

Metal factory workers, 1 61 335 |Commenced August 24; for increased 
Fort Erie, Ont. ; wages and extension of vacations 


with pay, and against proposed 
incentive plan for piece work; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST 1948(!)—Con. 








Time 
Number Involved Loss 
Industry, Occupation —_-—___—_——-—] in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Working 


ments | Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1948—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products—Con. 


= 





Automotive parts factory 380 1,100 |Commenced August 25; for increased 
workers, wages and payment for three 
Sarnia, Ont. additional statutory holidays; ter- 
minated August 29; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Clay products factory 1 30 60 |Commenced August 30; for a union 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
St. Thomas, Ont. ; wages, and against present in- 
centive bonus system; untermi- 
nated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, steamfitters and 30 328 2,300 |Commenced August 4; for a greater 
helpers, increase in wages than recom- 
Winnipeg, Man. mended by conciliation board; 
terminated August 12; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Taxi and truck drivers, 1 39 60 |Commenced August 16; for increased 
Regina, Sask. wages; terminated August 17; con- 
ciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending reference to arbi- 
tration board; indefinite. 
Water— 
Seamen, 1 15 30 |Commenced August 29; against 
Cardinal, Ont. dismissal of the cook; untermi- 
nated. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic truck drivers and 1 10 10 |Commenced August 19; for increased 
labourers, ; wages; terminated August 19; 
Preston, Ont. return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Civic truck drivers and 1 45 90 |Commenced August 20; for increased 
labourers, wages; terminated August 28; 
Brockville, Ont. negotiations; compromise. 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 6 50 500 |Commenced August 20; for a union 
Joliette, P.Q. agreement providing for increased 


wages retroactive to April 16, 1948, 
reduced hours and other changes, 
as recommended by arbitration 
board; unterminated. 








(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) Estimated only—owing to the nature of the dispute it is extremely difficult to arrive at any 
satisfactory estimate. 

(4) 900 indirectly affected; (°) 450 indirectly affected; (°) 45 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 
1948, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES DURING THE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1948, BY INDUSTRIES 
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THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PROVIDES FREE SERVICE TO BOTH EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 


Authorized by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and operated by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, under the direction of the Minister of Labour. 


Local Employment Offices are operated at the following points:— 


PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 


Charlottetown 
Summerside 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Amherst 
Bridgewater 
Dartmouth 
Glace Bay 
Halifax 
Inverness 
Kentville 
Liverpool 
New Glasgow 
New Waterford 
North Sydney 
Pictou 
Springhill 
Sydney 
Sydney Mines 
Truro 
Yarmooth 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Bathurst 
Campbellton 
Chatham 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Minto 
*Moncton 
Newcastle 
Sackville 
Shediac 
Saint John 
St. Stephen 
Sussex 


‘Woodstock 


QUEBEC 
Arvida 
Asbestos 
Beauharnois 
Buckingham 
Causapscal 
Chandler 
Chicoutimi 
Coaticook 
Dolbeau 
Drummondville 
Hast Angus 
Farnham 
Granby 

+Grindstone 


(Magdalen Islands) 


Hull 
Joliette 
Jonquiere 


QUEBEC—con. 


Lachine 
Lachute 

La Malbaie 
La Tuque 
Levis 
Longueuil 
Louiseville 
Magog 
Matane 
Megantic 
Mont Laurier 
Montmagny 
Montmorency 


*Montreal 


Plessisville 
Pointe-aux-Trembles 
Port Alfred 

Quebec 

Richmond 
Rimouski 

Riviere du Loup 
Rouyn 

Ste. Agathe 

Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
St. Georges de Beauce 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Jean 

St. Jerome 

St. Joseph d’Alma 
Ste. Therese 
Shawinigan Falls 
Sherbrooke 

Sorel 

Thetford Mines 
Three Rivers 

Val dOr 
Valleyfield 

Verdun 
Victoriaville 


ONTARIO 


Arnprior 
Barrie 
Belleville 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Carleton Place 
Chatham 
Cobourg 
Collingwood 
Cornwall 
Dunnville 
Fort Frances 
Fort William 


ONTARIO—con. 


Galt 
Gananoque 
Goderich 
Guelph 
Hamilton 
Hawkesbury 
Ingersoll 
Kapuskasing 
Kenora 
Kingston 
Kirkland Lake 
Kitchener 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
London 
Midland 
Napanee 
Newmarket 
New Toronto 
Niagara Falls 
North Bay 
Orillia 
Oshawa 
Ottawa 

Owen Sound 
Parry Sound 
Pembroke 
Perth 
Peterborough 
Picton 

Port Arthur 
Port Colborne 
Port Hope 
Prescott 
Renfrew 

St. Catharines 
St. Thomas 
Sarnia 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Smiths Falls 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Falls 
Sudbury 
Tillsonburg 
Timmins 
*Toronto 
Trenton 
Walkerton 
Wallaceburg 
Welland 
Weston 

West Toronto 
Windsor 
Woodstock 


*Both Regional and Local Offices at these centres. 
tAgency established at these centres. 


**Grade One Office under Supervision of Regional Office at Winnipeg. 


MANITOBA 


Brandon 

Dauphin 

Flin Flon 

Portage la Prairie 
St. Boniface 
Selkirk 

The Pas 


*Winnipeg 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Estevan 

Moose Jaw . 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Regina 


. Saskatoon 


Swift Current 
Weyburn 
Yorkton 


ALBERTA 


Blairmore 
Calgary 
Drumheller 
Edmonton 
Edson 
Lethbridge 
Medicine Hat 
Red Deer 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Chilliwack 
Courtenay 
Cranbrook 
Dawson Creek 
Dunean 
Kamloops 
Kelowna 
Nanaimo 

Nelson 

New Westminster 
North Vancouver 
Penticton 

Port Alberni 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Princeton 

Traal 


*V ancouver 


Vernon 
Victoria 


YUKON TERRITORY 


*tDawson City 


Whitehorse 
(Administered from 
Vancouver Regional 
Office ) 


N. W. TERRITORIES 


**Vellowknife 
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WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 1947 


AGE rates in 1947 averaged 11:9 per cent higher than in 1946, 

V \ according to the latest annual survey of wages and hours in Canada 

by the Research and Statistics Branch of the Department of 

Labour. This was the largest annual percentage increase in any year 

since the start of World War II. The increase since 1939 was 73-7 per 
cent. 

In the main industrial groups the largest percentage increase in 1947 
over 1946 was 16-5 per cent in the Logging Industry. In the same com- 
parison, the index for Service (Laundries) was higher by 15-6 per cent, 
the Mining index increased 15-0 per cent, Manufacturing 13-5 per cent, 
Construction 7-7 per cent, and Transportation and Communication 4-0 
per cent. 

The index numbers indicate changes in wage rates in the various 
industries, but they do not permit any comparison of the actual money 
rates or wage levels in these industries. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES 
Survey Coverage 
The average wage rates shown are compiled from statistics collected 
by the Department of Labour from about 15,000 business establishments 
and supplemented in some cases by information from trade union returns 


INDEX OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA 
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and from collective agreements. Most of the establishments with 15 or 
more employees were included in the survey with a representative number 


of smaller firms in certain industries, such as garages, machine shops, 
sawmills, in wholesale and retail trade, and in construction. 


Wage Rates 


In all industries except construction and logging, Eastern Canada, 
the wage data apply to the pay period preceding October 1. In the con- 
struction industry, the pay period was prior to July 1 and in logging, 
Hastern Canada, prior to February 1. 


Employers were asked to report their straight-time wage or salary 
rates as well as their straight-time piece-work earnings in each occupation, 
excluding executive personnel. For convenience, the averages calculated 
from these figures are referred to as average wage rates although average 
straight-time earnings is a more precise designation. In most cases the 
- information is expressed on an hourly basis but in some cases, weekly or 
monthly. These averages are shown for selected representative occupa- 
tions in a large number of industries, for Canada, by province or region, 
and in some cases by city. The rates do not include the value of any 
allowances to employees, such as free transportation, uniforms, reporting 
times, group insurance, sick benefits, etc. All wage rates shown are for 
males unless otherwise designated. 


The index numbers of wage rates shown in the first tables of this 
report reflect therefore, the changes in average straight-time earnings. 
These earnings may be affected by changes in the number of workers at 
each rate as well as by changes in actual rates or earnings. Changes in 
rates reflect not only general wage rate and piece rate changes but also 
changes in rates for individuals and small groups of employees as well as 
those caused by up or down grading within an occupational rate range. 
The rates shown are for day work only; they are not affected by changes in 
shift differentials or in overtime or other premium payments. 


In addition to average wage rates for 1947, predominant ranges of 
rates are shown. These ranges include the rates for approximately the 
middle 80 per cent of the workers included in the average wage rate for 
each occupation. The purpose of this is to eliminate extremely high and 
extremely low rates, but at the same time to show the ranges, the limits 
of which include the great majority of the workers in each occupation. 


Index Number Calculation 


To obtain an index number for an industry, weighted averages were 
calculated for each of a representative list of occupations in the industry. 
Each such average for any year was multiplied by the weight for that 
occupation which was the number of workers reported in the occupation 
in the base year. To obtain the index number for any year, the sum of 
these products is expressed as a percentage of the similar aggregate for 
the base year. o 


To obtain each main industrial group index, the indices for the various 
industries included were weighted by the number of workers in each in- 
dustry based on Dominion Bureau of Statistics employment data. The 
general index was computed from the main industrial groups by similar 
weighting procedure. 


For the period 1901 to 1938 the index numbers were calculated by 
the use of link relatives. For this period the percentage change from year 
to year for each occupation was calculated. The simple arithmetic average 
of these percentages was obtained and the average increase or decrease 
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applied to the index for the industry for the preceding year. To obtain 
the general index the main group indices were weighted in proportion to 
the number of workers in each group based on data from the decennial 
census. 


Tables 


Table I contains index numbers of wage rates by industries and by 
main groups of industries for the period 1939 to 1947, the indices being 
based on rates in 1939 as 100. This is a continuation of the series first 
shown in Report No. 26. For the period 1901 to 1947 indices are also 
shown for the main industrial groups on the base of the average rates in 
1935 to 1939 as 100. 


The following industries, for which wage rates and hours of work are 
shown in the report, are not included in the index number calculations: 
agriculture, stevedoring, motor transport, grain elevators, dairies, fruit 
and vegetable canning, fish canning (West Coast), railway rolling stock, 
machine tools, baskets and wooden boxes, chemicals, trade, garages, and 
civic employees. 


Statistics of wage rates and hours of work by industry are shown in 
Tables III to XI inclusive, while Table XII contains a summary of straight 
time or standard hours of work for all industry. 


An appendix to the report gives data regarding wages paid to farm 
labour in 1945, 1946, and 1947, as published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


History of Survey 

Statistics of wage rates and hours of labour have been collected by 
the Department since it began to function in 1900 and were published 
from time to time in the Labour Gazetie. A separate report on wages was 
issued in 1921 as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. This was the first 
report in the series and contained statistics for certain trades and industries 
in a number of Canadian cities from 1901 to 1920 with index numbers on 
a base of average rates in 1913 as 100. 


The information was obtained mainly from employers and trade 
unions, but data from collective agreements and information obtained by 
departmental officers in the field and from correspondents were also used. 
In subsequent reports the scope of the statistics has been gradually 
broadened to include a representative list of occupations in most indus- 
tries. Additional groups of industries have been added from time to time 
in the table of index numbers. Articles on 1947 wage rates, as well as 
hours and working conditions for certain industries have been published 
monthly in the Labour Gazette, beginning with the June 1948 edition. 


In 1947, occupational wage reporting schedules were sent to employers 
in several industries. These schedules contained a list of selected occupa- 
tions along with a short description. Their purpose was to provide iden- 
tification of the occupations listed and facilitate standardization of job 
titles. It is proposed to increase the coverage of industries covered by 
these schedules in the 1948 survey. 
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TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY 
INDUSTRY, 1939-1947 
(Rates in 1939 =100) 


INDUSTRY 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 











LOSOiI 6 ee Sh ae esas has ead 100 | 114-0} 125-9} 143-1} 146-1) 153-3] 167-4) 195-1 
Logging, Eastern Canada..........| 100 | 114-8) 124-9] 142-0} 143-2) 151-4) 162-8) 188-3 
Logging, Western Canada......... 100 | 110-8} 129-7) 147-5} 156-8} 160-5) 184-9} 220-8 

INL cog. oe hat ae oe oe es ess ace: 100 | 111-2} 116-6} 123-7} 184-8) 1386-5) 140-6) 161-7 
Coal mining.....................-{| 100 | 109-4} 113-1) 124-8} 146-0) 146-2) 146-7) 166-7 
Metal mining, 0 VR ont Adee 100 | 112-2] 118-7} 123-1} 125-2) 128-2) 185-7| 157-7 

Metal mining, Quebec and 

UAT ented temo 100 | 112-2} 118-0) 121-7] 123-7] 124-6] 128-9} 151-8 
Metal mining, Manitoba...... 100 | 107-8} 114-4} 121-7) 127-4) 127-4) 140-6) 163-4 
Metal mining, British Columbia} 100 | 113-7| 123-0) 128-7) 132-1} 141-9} 159-0} 177-6 

Manufacturing... 5 .¢accy oe aie S 100 | 115-2} 125-5} 186-8] 141-4) 146-5} 161-5) 183-3 

Primary textile products........... 100 | 119-0} 127-8) 140-4) 146-0) 151-5} 165-6; 190-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth........ 100 | 128-8} 128-1} 136-6] 139-1) 148-7; 161-6} 189-0 
Woollen yarn and cloth........ 100 | 120-1} 136-6} 152-8) 160-3} 163-5) 183-1} 209-8 
Knitting — hosiery, underwear 

and outerwear............ 100 | 112-5} 123-6) 138-5} 146-2) 150-3) 162-5} 184-3 
Rayon yarn and fabric........ 100 | 122-9} 129-0} 141-3} 147-0} 148-9] 164-7} 186-8 
ClO CID aie: anys yess. Seese ees ae Pees 100 | 118-0} 129-0} 189-3} 144-3} 156-3} 176-2} 189-5 
Men’s and Ee suits and over- 
coats... veeeeeeeseeee+-{ 100 | 117-9} 129-8) 146-6] 151-9} 164-1) 182-1) 203-0 
Work clothing. oo hUAEY NOT 100 | 118-2} 133-3] 140-8} 141-0} 148-0] 160-3] 173-0 
Niemi sisrirten iy act. eee) Soe 100 | 107-0} 122-6) 135-9} 146-5} 157-0} 171-7} 196-6 
Women’s and misses’ suits and 
costs. Liat rad lee 100 | 126-9} 131-8} 184-5) 187-5) 152-7) 176-2) 186-2 } 
Dresses. . 100 | 118-8) 127-5} 183-2) 1388-9} 152-5) 179-2) 178-5 
RUD ber Pinger ne es 100 | 117-1} 127-1] 134-4) 139-8) 143-4] 167-7) 190-1 
Pulp‘and its products... 402) .0044 100 | 109-5} 115-1} 120-3} 125-7| 127-3} 148-6] 173-8 
hy al)... ove ehh eye. Ee ae 100 | 114-4} 124-0} 128-6} 135-3} 136-3] 162-8] 193-5 
NewsprintZio yOu... AIO... 100 | 107-7} 109-6} 115-4} 119-6} 120-9} 137-3] 158-4 
Paper other than newsprint... 100 | 107-5} 113-2} 120-1) 124-7) 126-8) 147-0} 170-9 

Paper boxes.... 100 | 115-5} 123-9} 128-9} 1383-1} 188-5} 151-6} 175-8 

Printing and publishing........... 100 | 105-8} 110-0) 113-7} 116-3} 118-5) 127-3) 1388-9 
Newspaper printing........... 100 | 105-5} 108-3) 112-5) 116-5) 119-1) 125-7} 136-6 
YO DEMUNE Ss an ger CREEL 100 | 105-9} 110-6) 113-8] 114-9} 117-7) 129-8) 142-4 

Lumber and its products.......... 100 | 117-7| 181-0) 142-9} 148-2) 156-1] 178-3} 205-2 
Sawmill products............. 100 | 115-0} 130-7| 143-8] 148-7| 157-5) 184-8) 215-7 
Planing mills, sash, doors, etc..| 100 | 120-0) 123-7} 134-9) 1389-4) 147-2) 161-2) 180-2 
BY Coden COruMUrotee: ce stem ars 100 | 125-0) 139-0} 147-6} 154-8) 159-5) 171-7) 192-6 

Edible plant products............. 100 | 115-0} 122-5) 130-0} 184-2) 139-4) 153-0) 175-0 
Flour.. Seren Fuse dus umomedstiey nbOO, | 113-9) 221-5) 133-3) 135-0),139-2) 153-14-178-0 
Bread and cake............... 100 | 115-5} 123-9} 128-9) 134-3) 139-0) 152-6) 174-2 
Biscitts OR erh Meek : ee 100 | 114-4} 121-8] 131-9] 135-8} 142-0) 159-2) 184-1 
Confectionery. sa. cb tecieestene ars © 100 | 114-5} 118-2} 180-0) 131-8} 139-0) 148-7} 167-0 

Par-produtts*. +... se 100 | 113-7} 121-7} 127-3] 130-5) 140-5) 150-7} 170-5 

Leather and its products........... 100 | 122-5) 134-8} 142-9} 145-4} 153-5) 167-5} 198-5 
Leather tanning reco ot eae 100 | 119-5} 183-9] 148-9} 156-8) 167-0} 181-1] 215-7 
Boots‘and shoes2.3 AU... 2. 100 | 123-2} 135-0} 141-7] 142-6} 150-1) 164-0} 194-2 

Edible animal products (Meat prod- 

CCS eccarterass eee St ie 2 ak 100 | 112-7} 119-0} 135-1] 187-3} 141-0] 165-4| 189-1 
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TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 
1939-1947—Concluded 


INDUSTRY 1939 


1941 


1942 


1943 


Manufacturing—Concluded 


iron-ancaite-produetss.csedey vases} yk OO 
Crude, rolled and forged prod- 
UCtSi.,. en See bd EO. 100 
Foundry and machine shop 
products.|..4.t Oe ..2.8.88- 100 
Machinery, engines, boilers, 
tanks: 6tG.. ) 9. 3. ).-4.8.B6- 100 
Aircraft and parts........... 100 
Steel shipbuilding............. 100 
Motor vehicles............... 100 
Motor vehicle parts and 
ACCeSSOTIES... Ne.f ww Ge Lb. 100 
Heating and cooking apparatus} 100 
Agricultural machinery........ 100 
@ obaceo products... ..°2..0b . 4.0.7. 100 
Beverages (Brewery products)..... 100 
Electric current production and dis- 
tributions; 1...) Huge oe. FE. 100 
Electrical products. |. 25 ... 8:07. 100 
MOUS WCEION Dh. os psd Se dae av wt 100 
Transportation and Communication| 100 
i tanspoxrtationi ee.) . A.Be i. Re. 100 
Water transportation (Inland 
and Coastal) tam . .j: 78. 100 
LER TAUWAYSil.. od deve ss 100 
Electric street railways........ 100 
Communication—Telephone....... 100 
Service—Laundries................-. 100 
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Table II—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1947 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) 





Water Elec- Gen- 

Y pe Coal | Metal Meaus at Trans- plone tric | Laun- | Tele- | eral 
ear |4088108) Mining | Mining t eae aS ~ | por- Rail- | dries | phones} Aver- 
bas a poe | tation ee ways age 

1900/.) 52-4. | 14% 40) GOL. (etek BhsS 3h W400 ye 3S> Tt. 32 Sul es CAR aA 38-1 
1902../7 52°63) 48-07 61-6 |... 4... 37-7. | 144-1 | G82 pomeegt|. OFS... SRA. 40-0 
1903..| 53-9 | 48-9] 59-5 |....... 30:51 14809 1636-8 oe.. 36-5 4. GPP, an: 41-4 
1904..| 54-6 | 48-8] 58-1 ]....... 40*9 | (4455 i876) SRIOMM, SRO eR a: 42-3 
1905..| 57-0 | 49-5] 58-7 |....... AQ28' ly (4807 163625 ly. Se F eh so eae as, ! 43-1 
1906..| 59-4 | 50-1] 62-5 ]....... AdsOh 4595 11538+9 6h. 39 ORR 44.9 
19072. |} 608 4}. 53 GSI OL Te hek es 47-0} 46-5 |] 39-6 | 41-8 ].0.0..0.. 46-3 
1908..| 58-6 | 54-3} 62-6 ]....... 477 |: AT*6 } 942-2 | Drader Gino Ores: 47-4 
1909..| 61-9 | 54-5] 63-2 ]....... 4A8*7Tit ‘48-3 | | .42-3.). 41d | Re, . 48-3 
1910..| 64:0 | 54:0] 62-5]....... 509°; 4854 | 8440 inde asQpor, 2op. nee, 49-9 
1911 65:6 | 55-9] 63-1] 45-0 | 52-9 | 49-1] 46-9] 45-2].......]....... 49-2 
1912 67-7:| 56-4 | 66-3} 45-8 | 5652 | 50-1 | .47-94 . 47-45)... 2297 os 50-8 
1913 68-7 57°3 65-3 47-2 508-6 52-0 49-0 91-3 CN SR We 52-1 
1914 64:3 58-4 65-4 48-7 59-1 52-8 49-9 51-8 ADD) FR 52-8 
1915 61-1 58-7 66-2 50:1 59-4 54-0 49-8 50-2 ATS GL. Ie. 53-2 
1916 73*0 | 64-06) 3°78 -2°| 5 54530. 6 60°04), 54690 | 251-8. 62-5.) 50-7 nom, 56-9 
1917 95-8 | 75-0] 81-1] 60-4 | 64-4] 64-5] 61-0] 58-8] 56-8]....... 65-2 
1918..} 110-3 90-5 88-1 69-2 73°8 78-6 77-3 73°3 6563/6, FEA 76-6 
1919..| 127-3 | 97-8 | 88-4] 85-0] 86-8 | 86-7] 90-1] 83-8] 75-1 ]....... 90-0 
1920..| 142-5 | 113-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 106-0 | 105-2 | 108-2 | 99-7 | 88-2] 92-2 | 107-0 
1921..} 102-2 | 119-4 95-2 95-4 99-9 96-0 95-9 98-6 97-3 91-8 97-5 
1922..| 79-6 | 1138-4] 88-0 | 89-2] 95-3 | 86-7] 90-3 | 94-6] 98-2 | 87-2] 91-1 
1923..| 93-5 | 118-4 91-9 92-5 97-5 91-5 91-2 95-6 99-6 88-6 | 93-6 
1924..| 105-9 | 110-3 | 92-0] 93-2} 99-4] 90-2} 91-2] 95-7] 99-9] 89-0] 94-8 
1925..| 95-2 | 96-1] 98-3 | 92-3] 99-8 | 90-4] 91-2] 96-4] 99-0] 89-1] 93-8 
1926..| 95-5 96-0 93-2 92-8 | 100-9 90-2 91-2 96-7 99-9 89-7 94-4 
1927..| 97-7 | 96-3 | 93-3 | 94-1] 105-0 | 91-3 | 97-1 | 97-5 | 100-8] 91-4] 96-4 
1928..| 99-0 96-8 93-2 94-8 | 108-7 91-9 97-1 99-6 | 101-6 93-1 97-5 
1929..) 98-7] 96-8 | 93-8 | 95-4] 115-8 | 96-1 | 100-0 | 101-9} 101-8 | 94-2} 99-2 
1930..| 97-5 | 97-1] 93-9} 95-5 | 119-1 | 97-2 | 100-0 | 102-3 | 102:0 | 94-7 | 99-9 
1931..| 81-5 | 97-1] 92-6 | 93-1] 114-7 | 93-0 | 97-5} 101-9 | 101-5 | 95-0 | 96-6 
1932..| 67-1 | 94-1] 89-7] 87-0] 104-5 | 86-5] 90-1] 98-1] 99-0 | 88-6] 89-7 
1933..| 57-4 | 92-8] 88-6 | 82-9] 92-5 | 81-2] 88-0] 93-8 | 97-0} 87-9] 85-1 
1934..| 65-7 | 938-4] 90-9] 85:2] 90-7 | 80°5| 85:0 | 98-7 | 96-1] 93-7] 85-9 
1935..| 73-1] 95-0] 92-6 | 87-0] 98-6] 81-1] 90-1] 94-3] 96-6] 938-0] 88-4 
1936..| 80-9] 95-1] 94-9] 89-1] 94-2 | 82-4] 90-1 | 95-2] 97-1] 93-8] 90-0 
1987..| 93-9] 95-6] 99-1] 96-1] 96-9] 92-0] 96-0} 97-8 | 98-3] 98-5 | 96-7 
1938..| 101-8 | 100-0 | 99-6 | 99-2 | 99-2; 99-1 | 100-0} 99-4 | 99-7] 99-7 | 99-6 
1939..| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
1940..| 104-9 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-5 | 105-2 | 100-0 | 103-9 | 105-4 | 101-3 | 103-9 
1941..} 114-0 | 109-4 | 112-2 | 115-2 | 111-6 | 113-3 | 109-4 | 109-1 | 110-5 | 106-4 | 113-1 
1942..} 125-9 | 113-1 | 118-7 | 125-5 | 118-6 | 125-8 | 114-8 | 115-8 | 116-5 | 112-0 | 122-5 
1943..| 148-1 | 124-8 | 128-1 | 186-8 | 127-7 | 1388-8 | 125-5 | 121-2 | 127-3 | 121-9 | 133-7 
1944..| 146-1 | 146-0 | 125-2 | 141-4 | 129-6 | 142-2 | 125-5 | 125-7 | 128-9 | 122-4 | 137-9 
1945..) 153-3 | 146-2 | 128-2 | 146-5 | 131-1 | 144-6 | 125-5 | 126-6 | 185-4 | 125-6 | 141-8 
1946..| 167-4 | 146-7 | 185-7 | 161-5 | 148-9 | 162-3 | 142-3 | 189-5 | 147-5 | 125-2 | 155-2 
1947..| 195-1 | 166-7 | 157-7 | 183-3 | 155-0 | 188-8 | 142-3 | 162-3 | 170-5 | 132-2 | 173-7 
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Table IIA—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1947 


(Rates in 1935-389 = 100) 














Water en- 

Year [Logging Fibs oo as res Trans- mee at: eral 
ining | Mining . por- phones | Aver- 

turing | tion tation | “28 ase 

BOOT etek | AS tel GeO! bo. .ate% 36 °5- he 48S SD 4) | Sek Tae. beatae 40-1 
190221 58-5" 14 494 805 °S/ foe oe. BOrOr AB bor “Ut aed Or Pe weele ono fa Se 42-1 
1903 Oooo Ue 1 Ok 2b fete cat AOS) he 4-3) | + -382Oe | Ol sO. Peek an 4 eee 43-6 
19045 P O07 | 700°2 1a S997 fee. 2 ay eS eS Po ts ge ed Fee a 44-5 
10052)" 00°4: | 50-9 1” -6O*S) bn A4s2-¥~ 49-2) 4- (38-3) O8°7 AAS... |) eee 45-4 
19060.) 66-0 | 751-6. | 649211... 05. AG=6>), D050], 40°S | 4050 [on cuann [ete 47-3 
1907...) 67-0 | 55-2.) .63-4) 0 oot. 48-Sab cone) | Al+6.| 42°99 (oi wis lh ees 48-8 
1908..} 65°2 | 55-9.) 64-4 )...0000. AQ+3' | ‘5274 | '44°3°[° 438°T |. oo ad ee 49-9 
1900 OSes 11 0-1 465 -O1 fe ooo. BOSS" fh Boek. 1 44°40 4S ee. [aren hes 50-9 
TOS oie OO Oat SOS 2b. B2- 6) Pr Gor? 155463" arn es os ls see 52-5 
1911910" 72°9 +) 15755 | -64-91} 47-7 | 54-65} 64-0 1° 49-2 | 40-4 lees 51-8 
191275231 58-0") 68-21) + 48-6 1.58211) 55-1 1. 5013) 48-7 Fe ee. 53°5 
1913..| 76-4 | |59-0.| 67-11] 50:0} 60-5 | ed%e2oh job-4 dune: Gyiccthe |...--.. 54-9 
1914..| 71-5 | (60-1 | 67-2)| 51-6.) G1-0,; 58-1] 52-4) Sd-2) O0-0 T...... 55-6 
1915 68-0 | 60-4] 68-1) 53-1] 61-4] 59-4 | 52-3] O16 | 48°35 |....... 56-0 
1916..| 81-2] 65-9| 75-2} 57-6] 62-0] 60-4] 54-4] 953-9] S1-O]....... 59-9 
1917.21 10655" 77-24, s83-4)| 64-0 | 66-5'| 71-0 | 64-0; 60-4 |) (57°31... ce 68-7 
1918.,/°122-6 |} 93-1} 90-6 | 73-41] 76-2 | 86-5) 81-2] ¢o-3 | 00-7 |.... 4.5 80-7 
1919..| 141-5 | 100-6 | 90-9} 90-1} 89-7 | 95-4) 94-6] 86-1] 70-4|....... 94-8 
1920..} 158-4 | 116-6 | 105-8 | 108-5 | 109-5 | 115-7 | 113-6 95-1 | 112-7 
1921..| 118-6 | 122-9 | 97-9 | 101-1 | 103-2 | 105-6 | 100-7 94-6 | 102-7 
1922..| 88-5 | 116-7] 90-5| 94-6 | 98-4] 95-4] 94-8 89-9 | 95-9 
1923..| 104-0 | 116-7 | 94-5 | 98-1 | 100-7 | 100-7 | 95-8 91-3 | 98-6 
1924..| 117-7 | 1138-5 | 94-6 | 98-8 | 102-7 | 99-2] 95-8 91-8 | 99-8 
1925..| 105-8 | 98-9} 95-9] 97-8 | 103-1] 99-4] 95-8 91-9 | 98:8 
1926..| 106-2 | 98-8 | 95-8] 98-4] 104-2 | 99-2} 95-8 92-5 | 99-4 
1927..| 108-6 | 99-1 | 95-9] 99-7 | 108-5 | 100-4 | 102-0 94-2 | 101-5 
1928..; 110-1 | 99-6 | 95-8 | 100-5 | 112-3 | 101-1 | 102-0 96-0 | 102-7 
1929..| 109-7 | 99-6 | 96-4 | 101-1 | 119-6 | 105-7 | 105-0 97-1 | 104-5 
1930..| 108-4 | 99-9 | 96-5 | 101-2 | 123-0 | 106-9 | 105-0 97-6 | 105-2 
1931..| 90-6 | 99-9 | 95-2] 98-7 | 118-5 | 102-3 | 102-4 97-9 | 101-7. 
1932..| 74-6 | 96-8 | 92-2] 92-2} 107-9 | 95-1] 94-6 91-3 | 94-5 
1933..| 63-8 | 95-5 | 91-1] 87-9 | 95-6] 89-3] 92-4 90-6 | 89-6 
1934..| 73:0! 96-1] 93-4| 90-3 | 93-7] 88-6] 89-3 96-6 | 90-5 
1935.) 81-3 | 197-8) 95-2)| 92-2.) 96-7 | 89-2] 94-6 95:9} 93-1 
1936..| 89-9 | 97-9 | 97-6 | 94-4 | 97-3 | 90-6 | 94-6 96-7 | 94-8 
1937..| 104-4 | 98-4 | 101-9 | 101-9 | 100-1 | 101-2 | 100-8 101-6 | 101-8 
1938..| 113-2 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 105-2 | 102-5 | 109-0 | 105-0 102-8 | 104-9 
1939..| 111-2 | 102-9 | 102-8 | 106-0 | 103-3 | 110-0 | 105-0 103-1 | 105-3 
1940..| 116-6 | 105-1 | 105-7 | 110-6 | 107-9 | 115-7 | 105-0 104-4 | 109-4 
1941:.] 12628 } 112-6.) °115-3 | 122-1 | 115-3 | ‘124-6 | 114-9 109-7 | 119-1 
1942..| 140-0 | 116-4 | 122-0 | 133-0 | 122-5 | 1388-4 | 120-5 115-5 | 129-0 
1943..) 159-1 | 128-4 | 126-5 | 145-1 | 131-9 | 152-7 | 131-8 125-7 | 140-8 
1944..| 162-4 | 150-3 | 128-8 | 150-0 | 133-9 | 156-4 | 131-8 126-2 | 145-2 
1945..| 170-4 | 150-5 | 181-8 | 155-4 | 135-5 | 159-0 | 131-8 129-5 | 149-4 
1946..| 186-1 | 151-0 | 189-6 | 171-3 | 148-7 | 178-5 | 149-4 129-1 | 163-5 
1947..| 216-9 | 171-6 | 162-2 | 194-4 | 160-2 | 202-2 | 149-4 136-3 | 183-0 





19024—2 
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Table I1I—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LOGGING 
INDUSTRY, 1947 


EASTERN CANADA 


Norr.—Board and lodging are supplied in addition to rates shown except in the case of pulpwood 
cutters to whom lodging only is supplied. Where board supplied the average value is 65 
cents per day. 


Standard hours per week: 48-60 with most firms reporting 60 hours (60 per cent of workers). 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality - Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ > 
Blacksmiths 
Esstern Catidda S627 a ee a aed Rae tLe Be bo | 5 bla Sale fn ieee ore 
New (biitiswiGk? 6:22 ae eee. U.S ee . Reel. ee oe bk aes ee oa 4.76 4.75 — 5.00 
Cyaebeoye: 2) SACRE Re oo dv cen te ae: eee eet 5.60 4.50 — 6.73 
Ontaire Ay 3c Ot CR ard, deck eee ke eee eee 5.55 4.81 — 6.50 
Choppers, Cutters, and Sawyers 
Hastern Canada : 10:6?) W928). Lsec8G: PVG). [oe AO! Lele. | 4.197 9) | YOO) tae 
INGVE DCOtNS. nam B to ee oo ee En ee eee 4.27 4.05 — 4.25 
New Brunswick. i@) hk SG) Pm) Lee Or Pe RD bom Wd | A 5S 3.85 — 5.00 
Quebec. sv ai 7a7 78) .ba MO) eee) lab wh) bao: tbo: | 4.06 3.46 — 4.80 
Ontario... ieee Fe) . ae Se) see Ol lee) Pee) em 6 3.86 3.08 — 4.75 
Cooks 
Hastemn Candda.{.%: 00) .1.8-20). ).2.62. line GOL boy .Got Lee | 5» .40tr O11.) Oat .! ckoe 
Nova. wcdtia | .d-LO! oth 80 18 aR). Be OR). IO SOE eee) | 4.78 4-50 — 5.00 
lew) DVUNSwiCk:. 0b. ce ide co ak oe ce eee) 5.68 5.50 — 6.00 
Quebee.f0.)..1.5: 001.) OD.) 80). Lobe 8). 1h. BOt a Sp} 5.47 4-17 — 6.00 
Ontario 20). 1.0 FO Ve. Oe) | ae SO Te ee eo | 5.038 4.17 — 6.43 
Cookees 
Esstems Cankda.! e.cas.\-2.6ot J.) ear. eo dd ote ean! 3. O60. G01. | hoist? 4 «| obRe 
Nova scotia |... a4. . atene Jono sp. . bot. Joo, Od. een. 3.99 3.83 — 4.00 
New Brunswick oa... do) Joe en!). te ae!) le antl et | 3.60 3.25 — 3.83 
Qouebet. wa. ion. th... | team. Joe ool. ae ee. Lom ey) ee Ap | 3.79 3.00 — 4.50 
Untarig st 212° 8 Ab © 2 beers Lee | Por) fee | 2.92 2.50 — 3.50 
Loaders 
Hastern Vandda., Jac 275, aA A, LOOMS ACESS beh Nur UE 3.959 OE Se ee oe 
NOV CGUS Be eA Ee Ee ee bai 2s ci en i ee A LO Ae Ser me ae Opare coe 
INGW) oFuniswitke cs 4. le ee ble es ee eee, Sa ae LEME | 4.21 4.00 — 4.25 
Caebes.ats. diets. ple: Cheese’ PEARS Pees ire | 3.97 3.50 — 4.00 
Ontario 383 So bios Lee Lae, Lae Pe eee | a 2.89 — 5.00 
River Drivers 
astern Canada .)20: 854, 4 OOS, \ a GE) S- SOS A OOl bdr der | 4.467 294, US Che Lee 
GW BIUnGICK. a a eee Oe og Le 4.53 4.00 — 5.50 
Quebec ae ee MNCS CTE Ge enee siete ORG STOTT Ee ee eee 4.42 4.00 — 4.50 
0s te Pa mR ERG NI GNC es Tet 5h, Smee, Ue tame Ter SS 5.03 4.50 — 6.00 
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Table III—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY— 











Continued 
Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per day 
$ $ 
Road Cutters 

Paster A ann, cc oe AE a: ks a aE eet ee EE ec dae s aw . 1 ota Wha 
Rye hc oes Ai mcereatae tl , cpainhellnd IRR eti de RON, SCE AEDES BORON AN yh 4 RR PR SNe at am 
eee Ista WIC trie cute Ae ete Pom, ian fo a we, Aen ala 3.97 3.85 — 4.00 
PRE AEE hy Fk che ote eon MEER IE ph stale yn A Bind nla 4.18 3.46 — 5.39 
PETES A Divides ge Ode ameter are bie SARIN URE aes GOR Ape ORE BUR gM oS a. be 2.69 — 3.85 

Tcamsters 

Sertria Greene ete Be a oak un t Mich wo ae) eee ede on ae ay aay ae ea a 
A TS SOE Art” Papeete arct Yeon Canis LAr oe 4.20 4.00 — 4.25 
Deer o ts riiiaUsiG ic es) RE ce ae cre hoe, ke Bose ee Oe Ae eine 3 © 4.42 4.00 — 4.50 
Pee Mm OiMe ed ts ayaa ay sb oe ss oy heed el ke: 5.00 4.00 — 6.05 
iirba tas Weenies eee ee Aoi dic ca 6 lah oes aoa eek dae ees 3.93 3.08 — 5.00 

Pulpwood Cutters! 

CL Pe OE I ak RAs eer ae, On nee Sate ge ear se 1 eat OF ae 
Peer eit ee ee ree ee ee ee eee as ere 6.01 5.50 — 7.40 
Riel imate Peele lo. lcs awn ca eh eee ees seas ea oss Tee 6.11 — 8.00 
OS wh SE OMS ds ln BP ae eta, Aaa ane ee Pain nuee tor 6.30 — 8.85 


pe ee SS eee 


1 Pjece-workers—without board. 


19024—23 
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Table ITII—_WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY— 
Continued 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Norr.—Board value in Manitoba is reported as $1.00 per day; in Alberta $1.20 per day. 
Standard hours per week; 48-60 with most firms reporting 54 hours. 











With Board Without 
and Lodging Board 
Occupation and Locality Average Range of Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates Wage Rate Rates 
per Day per Day per Day per Day 
$ $ $ $ 
Blacksmiths 
priskatchem atte bo. hs. Sach eis a Ue. h oes otto n eNO. RE eae we ee a) 
AOC EL Ong Chien ABs: cea ve: Oia Were cues Doe 5.40 — 6.00 6.41 5.96 — 6.30 
Choppers, Cutters, Sawyers 
eer LUCIO WT ree chide ete a ee Pie, a Cen cnet 0 Ree eee eae Gi 22 ee Sr ee 
Alberta occ. 6 bck een. Cotte s. 4.03 3.46 — 6.15 6.50! 4.79 — 9.00 
Cooks 
fakes REN eee Sentech Feira SAoeeet tadad (ee Deen a ne Bec Babe eM Rated at ey |» Sapa 6.50 — 7.50 
SANE CULO WONG co toh ake Tae i ark” Sire ME ALE A aoe Ble giee  & Sere Fa 6.11 5.00 — 7.80 
AEE CE inne os Sees toe ce ate eee 5.06 4.33 — 5.83 6.54 6.10 — 6.83 
Cookees, Bullcooks, Flunkies 
ER ETLOD RO ete: Bs kid ihe, een See ho aN aes a aleeeee Berney Foo ae BEA, oe ey eee 
DASKALEHO WAIN ET DEA OPES Cutt Geo, WE Ae Ws peer teee oleh ds eye be we 4.55 4.50 — 5.00 
Wlbertae, PoROSW IE eae k eae aas 3.02 2.33 — 3.33 3.96 3.50 — 5.00 
Teamsters 
DiamiCabany te 8 ee Oe ees oa ete: Ean ee, el ne he LAUR Am 9: eh aml oi rh Ses ee ae 
DAB KHECHO WIL uki os Re GnGl gc Map ee rei etic UN) te) eral a Rec lee ale su Rae 5.63 5.00 — 5.75 
IRS LSS BOT “OR EMO Ae WE Ck 3.61 3.46 — 3.85 4.92 4.00 — 6.00 
Tractor or Cat Operators 
| ANN GS | ay 0 age greta ie ht BO Ai el Ana aver gibt Satie it (Reh Shh Wren Mielke «WE Noe I Bier RY De dea 
DAS KAR CUO W AINE 2) c He ek sy co et ce Ne a's date A eR aera ts 7.06 6.75 — 8.10 
aes) ah: Wee ee PO ee ee eae 4.68 4.05 — 5.77 7.06 5.00 — 8.50 





1 Mostly piece-work earnings. 
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Table TI—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY— 
Concluded 
British COLUMBIA 
Nore.—Lodging, but not board except for cooks, is supplied in addition to rates shown. 


Standard hours per week: 40. 











Average Range 
Occupation Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
BOONTON eS ela ears on he ea) a OO ee es Ae 9.43 9.08 —10.11 
Pullcooks and Elunkies. <> ..00."". Ba naa Oe oO ee. 7.63 7.60 — 7.64 
ORCS Se ate teas cies es bas ss Re ORR UE Ae han SD 9.28 9.24 — 9.31 
PO fe. kt. ees ee EMA cee ay reas 8.84! —~ 
LR eine 08S, SE ARI ae. SR RTS RR Nee ee 9.942 7.86 —10.86 
| ES yay ua oe 02 aay age aE aati eet ign ae mini alas Sah de iin peat areas en aa 10.95 10.44 —11.91 
tallers and Backers... oss abee cas ened. «ss oa oss wo 6 « ROORONS 17.293 10.36 —22.80 
Be IM en ee ee aE Oe Sane es wish 9.40 9.28 — 9.55 
Mocomouvesnencoten.y. 0.8. cree ass evans ee sa aes sae eee ee 9.93 9.80 —10.04 
Locomotive Firemen and Brakemen......................00eceeee 8.04 7.86 — 8.80 
a US gate) £42 NA Ae 9.96! —- 
Hosamen and SWAalipers. o.oo dey sek ees eee ek ssa tee dees 8.56 7.96 — 9.06 
Peceronimieli< <4)... PMO area tks Uae Baas tS EAE CEES ESR EEE SES 8.12 7.80 — 8.60 
eee renege ek TAG ME en Sere oe eek Re red Ca 8.291 — 





1 Predominant rate. 
2? With board. 
3 Mostly piece-work. 
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Table IV—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE 


MINING INDUSTRY, 1947 


(1) COAL MINING 


Occupation and Locality 





STANDARD Hours 


Nova Seotiguwtesiess 
New Brunswick..... 
Saskatchewan....... 
ATberta;. (OjAceueed 
British Columbia.... 


Ganeds... 00.0.4... ROD. on dbs oo dee oo oe PA Dee Fanci ante °F 


(RRR ee anaes te caning aati ate Sian Rs (tale l che did tre emule: Y 


Bile Ms) ele. Im 1a me a! oy oi Ese! ib cae De (6 (6) se. 6: 18) te: w He! le is) 0) 8 88'S) 78) JA) 8: Te) NOs een na 


IAS SR Ae eee 30 a eee ee tea, eee aratr ie Sea Mine Freer UN ep Rue 9 


PGS oR INT FASS RAS ee Ce: se OE RDN) Jere en ean crept gin: 


eis) oe colle? We fe) eb. 6 0) ecm) [ebie @! oy 6: wt: 6i ee, wl ce ade ne! ve) lor fe, 1a) whe) fee) 19) (0) fe) Sane 


ROTA A Fc cern ee a, Ae SR SSe  altk. a eM ata! ah eo a 


Bhs 8 5. Ginkgs oid ic 2 Pibeniesneeeneewnes we Sekt Sos gC 2 a 


Prete | ee ee eRe SURG ne Wea HMoRNG neat ds ster fl: 


DN es 9: a Pee Len Y OE ON Oe Pa ee Pass AO Cea a Ar. : 


Sie rere) aL Later ecw) le) Nera lef e610) fe! el ae en @ Se) erie) er (or te iW 16) -e le Rene. cele) 10> (a, ney oe) 8) 58, 


CTs a Pe OPA Se aR Keates edie aC ara ean Re rbcree 


BY La ig: ee Cet ey Ce Ate Cee eT MRS Bh Mog: “URN ree Teh D 


wd) ye) te. ce. fe) wl ie! iw ie ew: e! 10). © 1a) Ney elle: 10) S, \) (eh 1" 8: (0: (0! fe’ "ew ie eee AS 18) 8 fe Ke 1s 





Per Day 
8 (Sat. 7 and 8) 
8 
8 
8 
8 (Sat. 0, 4 and 8) 


Blacksmiths 


fay (ere! ce; 8) cw. Sine) fo. fe) ‘allip, Cem Se fey iw) (G0 te) SL ie! o) Wl) Ip eRe! cette) coy) 8) a) (hers eS) S20 leis) Oe 


Be) Sei ete. oO: uw Vel ee Fa) wee) (6) 0), (00, Ore O67 10 18) aH ome) a ACs sete om ie, 5h RISTO Eas) OS 


1 Predominant rate in this province. 





40 and 48 
40 and 44 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Day 


$ $ 


© OC CO NI 00 
-] 
or) 


CO 00 ©? CO 
Ne) 
Or 
a 


co CO NICO 
Or 
Ww 


C0 CO NT > CO 
-~J 
lop) 
a 


CO © OS? 00 00 
w 
i> 
On 
J 
op) 
or) 
-~] 
~] 


a‘ tele. ete) & ere ie iw 8) ©. Ge 
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Table IV—(1) COAL MINING—Concluded 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per day 
ar) $ $ 
Machinists 

OEE RTAE, ei. 3 roe Cres ee id, (reine Pea Rage IP no Om RAN re aot, Se Bay abe Oo IB 1g Bese id ous 
Nova Scotia... ...isas.< FOP. os... eet hie atten << d  M | Coes Cer merece ae 
Rell eh He OS RIDERS ky, LA Cre N Sn tan EAT oS ee DEL ain MINE E ed 8.99 8.52 — 9.40 
epic) ARC TRGS © Bgl eg Sie). fa Mineed oye tap ey S70 ie eo EIR eR 9.00)... 4. 8edenr). . a 

Miners, Contract? 

TEU Crane sowie bs Repel TES fetal aA a og Reece iy A a Te lt eT LOL Se Tes Be ke ae wee 
TOR eCOEE ee eT ea ee 6 ak eee tno 10.14 8.76 —11.31 
PEs Parag re OE en ee ai oe i a oda aN ete distey 7.48 6.97 — 9.00 
NS a SH Cae - tae gS CEIRRRR SR ea Opera n ae ne a eae nee 8.09 5.95 — 9.52 
eee SRN RENEE | Mlabedesrtn, yt Seayossayidetalhnense ty. conden... GOI ean eRe an 12.22 10.00 —14.25 
ieee OUI ims «fecha is Gaetan cable lore: atik  wnaulueele 12.37 11.32 —12.96 

Miners, Datal 

COL expe gato te abaieage 3 Samia CS RASA NER thane Ee enema ae Sane BOE ann vslcw aide RRR 
"Joke SEMDMERE , |. ROARED, Sr ao G4 iy be OMEN sats 
ON aoe a OR RR le acts greed dh Goto orale $745, . 1d eee ok. 
MAR CRMIC, RIAA IM Gels, SE Hoists laces ue onl Ge ed Wee ae wre ein wee 9.28 8.95 — 9.35 

Miners, Machine 

SA SS OR en: ha Pe eee renee Se 0.92, don aes eee 
RENTS. GROIN, GARONA eee eT RRR Urs NF ey en Sh50% . . laa eres see 
ME NR ag) S ko a as a Wels ip lee he am one hod Ae dope s LOL TE. .... ga. ORD. 2 
EONS GENET CELOY © CMMI | RUBE Mee ine ype oe Meet LEN Uo pn eee Prue ge 9.91 9.43 —10.47 

Pumpmen 

CEOS ne he? SS ae ee ees, (6-5 een crear conpr pera 'ar it a 4 aust nar Lie). WAGs wheat 
Nova Scotin. s <.c-< x... SOW aes oo ce VO ale $40" - Hoe. See 
el ARC LE Lie FRG) a eter vy Op Cid < times db Aoi e he ae hal Gy . y lacie s+ Me 
CN er | eevee Pore eee eee er er ere rere ee ei eee were & 07... SON oo. 
1 Predominant rate in this province. 

2 Piece-workers—Rates shown are average daily earnings. 
Table IV—(2) METAL MINING 
Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 
Underground 48, Surface and Mill 48-56, British Columbia 44 
Underground 
Cage and Skiptenders 

COC G Se oe oe eee eee Cee ee e Cee ee eee ee eee ee ee O40 e+ + 4) SORE on 
CueheG OO nos aA ccdcace eased eae eee ee eee eT .89 85 — .98 
Ontario. APUUMMA, oii deet renee reese ee eet TES a eee rat .94 85 — 1.11 
DAS i ed ete Ea ahs ees ee he be Moat ho ww aS A 1.05 90 — 1.17 


OG 


Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 











Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Underground—Continued 
Chute Blasters and Scalers 
Garda SG. St... en Bec ss Beane ne kpkn owaenss anv ak Meee bRe bene 593s os bane ROR 8 
QUCDEC saute. Pe He. iube wink Mee ws Rv nN Nie Big, MER anle 66 ee .88 85 — .98 
CPN Oe RR PED 2 large, POP ek teas ae ant ee eh eee .95 85 — 1.11 
WremitODa ck eka a he Bake cee bein wk ine alse a oo ares oo ER ga 1.00 85 — 1.04 
Deckmen 
Ge eS oe Necies dae Ce Sa ee ee he ee ke Rae ts KS OD BOTRE WEE. es 
Ohebccow fs Mote. oe ic daw sea cetn US NEN GNA ES ER TR ERAN EEE .83 73 — .95 
Geta tia elt oo Wa BA. oo Sh ohn lk teat wae kR A tee eee PERE .85 78 — .98 
PAT TOOUGAE co Et RS 6S SRN Waa OR RICH R Ube & een ee a OE 97 95 — .99 
Hoistmen 
era to tes Roe cc AN ec Tc hk GRAMM EA EMC E CRS ER Oe me ERS Pe a re es we 
CHICHCC cea de., SRM osc Bea Ces KEERM AW CN LUST AWARE MORO e hee .95 90 — .99 
ON EOTION Slag. SNES | ERK LENS NER MRR MRD ECAR EN RAMs Ee .99 .90 — 1.19 
GARI 2 sc MS cane 6s Ne Cla SOR RMR ARNE COW A 8 et ee RU 1.08 1.05 — 1.17 
BLS LO ais Sok oo Mechs eke se aes Cle ee Rake RE ae A ee car cea .98 .92 — 1.08 
Miners 
BGS oo tee os ORE aed PER Oe a ae Se OW WheN Ratigton ate 95... napredotataert ...: 
LUC eee a? Oe | Se eee ee err er ere aw ets ee ed or .88 .85 — .98 
Ore ri ee aOR CER ERNEN BURN EDO a Sd ees Ol .85 — 1.05 
TGA ec ot Cae ee ire ee ae Oe ec aha Oh oss a eae es 1.03 .99 — 1.05 
Privish Colin bia. ci 6 ok. Co ccs cio cees eo be ene as 0 ee 1.138 .89 — 1.48 
Miner’s Helpers 
GARE aA ioe Eb faa le 68 eID 5s Bown aus ONES ee A ee JS2 ..- BRIOROTAREOR . 
(ON Ones Ray!) Ue. Meee OC gerne eer er Ee en eee tae . 84 75 — .91 
GR ba ahem anaes there tay In ng uid reba amp reopen ayMrars Ce ey hay = wane .81 78 — .90 
TATRCOOL ee eee Fee Cae MeO Gane Mima crore aor OMe ints 04. WW Aaa oe ee ee 
PICISTL COOMERA SOs ose etn ae ees ae tree Re ere 84 838 — .92 
Motormen 
SOTA eek os ZANe wie ok ak Er tats tis ut oat aoe te a ete iS Rm | Ne pre se 
PTET 0 ck Soup 6 tei ge a5 te RR Soe oie fo we ee octal osha aes aan .87 .85 — .98 
COVERINGS EE ee Le Re ie ote ee en Bee .93 .85 — 1.05 
DIO a Kee rs Sr OSA Re AE PE SEAR LT Rt TE * 8 Oe eee 
British -Commbia. 2: 422 hs cee ee hee ss Cee ee: 93 89 — 1.02 
Muckers and Trammers 
(OPEC SoS ARS) 2 ht OS EE Se ee eee eer ee ee ee ML. See eae 
iI 5 Aes sto ences dls 16 Sena s SK ey oe ee wha we Us ee .83 .75 — .95 
Ontario...) «ted aac dhe. Bedinaes. sis... effet bes ot .86 78 — .97 
INERT) 2 B.\ peg i R tete, Berson oes, See OS ON oe SOO rE NO A oe GS Wb cook Gene 
Bead Bs COLITIS neconersenice craton cmonuclasnren ceeireceetchichechutinatials Aaietctn ie tech iN cecil 88 83 — .99 
Nippers 
CANARIO. |. bc de aos de Ae Re Red MP HOE Me Dee are i eee Eo GA | SORA Meso 
Quebec AAR ne oe ede eo Malesia dels et -88-Bk 15M fer 87 84 — .91 
VV CATNO cog ee cere SEMEL os Ge AO hee ed a ea an eee eR .95 85 — .97 
British Colm Dia... occ. eae Eek Lie be chk Seen iapet .94 83 — 1.06 
Pipefitters 
Canadas: BOM. ood aiesepdvalavdds.one y shiahech teks ind ogi ok a eA es AoE NS Of? Miss ee einer See 
Quebec Re 3, Se, Se ne TR eee ec! a oe 88 85 98 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 











Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Underground—Concluded 
Timbermen 
Se OM Ne ha, hs oc Ske ae ee oe ete SOE? by Bt Bee canta ae 
Bh al ie, Meeas (DURRANI Gy Ri meee ier Sur SeRiipe shy ky Seneca ie ate reg eae .89 85 — .98 
Ontario so x4 1. eee Oc eee er eas Sets che Saeed tig brie .95 .85 — 1.05 
PPSHIESDD: bo. Sree hay cee ae Oe a? Reeser Pee ee Sirs: 5 et RR A cag ad 
Britigh-c olum big Ae 6 es 3S Moris ad oes PE er eee eee Pee 1.24 91 — 1.48 
Timberman’s Helpers 
WAS. Oe. ob ok Abii saw Enc dbete wale vale Be Uh oP Rh woke he ee EPO) OF bss ee sae eee 
One oe ee ee a ae eee be ae 92 78 — .97 
British @olumbrde se. + eee dy Ae vo en cw dele Bee BPM oe) Me owe 93 83 — .95 
Trackmen 
aA oe) 8 ET, dbo ce wpee wahoo we be Pees es OF — aes se oi Se. 
CUCDCO Res bogus. es pe ealie do hetads MBLs sale aty Se op mnOdm. 85 78 — .85 
(WL ATIO Wo et. a eo ee a oko as Gh eee maki te Bee <3 Mes oe 90 85 — 1.05 
IAD Te Aes EM oo he dea hs ot cde de wae Oe es hee keys 1-025 = As ee: oho] 
PSY teed OL OT OTN SE. ok co Bd o be Gk Bhs Ge dts lana can oa enon’ 1.01 89 — 1.06 
Surface and Mill 
Crushermen 
cher We ae) Oke, 2 San San ~ 5 ee Seana eee Oe | Pee ree. Oarer, ae Dae OF) tr aes 
CMieher mt. vantet...4oe ls. pede ee oie es ea ee 82 73 — .92 
reek ae ae SD Bet Mier hece cme yaw ka pies ae 90 78 — 1.05 
Meets, Bs der My Ges doce ac fs i'n als ibs ss Cees she Aes ee 2g «3 1.05 04 — 1.08 
ETiviont OlMID Dita te bs ke me ce onc de ak os ote oS caged a sagas ON 97 85 — 1.09 
Blacksmiths 
SA ee a ois is ee ee Re ae 2 ho Ae Es wR eee ee Bene es LOS ve Meets tee 
Chee ae. Shae. tas Ms Bias oishe wehs one alia opie < aed Reese a .94 .85 — 1.00 
Ondaraiese) | SOR oo Le oe he ene oe ee Nt Yes oss 8 1.01 .87 — 1.19 
HE 097 We | oy eS ICR ae, BUR eR a near sa sear L.0F .90 — 1.22 
Britis oem Die ee A Mr OI PENSE i ae 9 .97 — 1.23 
Carpenters 
CUATRO doe Foe NS ee ee ee ei etree we Bi ee OR TORS 2° oh has CRS 
Cee we. oh terse Sore MD EN Sicko. che 6s Aine si ER » vic aS Mawar .88 .79 — 1.00 
Bye ry) ee ee OE <A SRE Nay a abe | OROURE eee , “ear nrcmaree: Seni Leer 1.03 .87 — 1.15 
IE tir Ee es. ee ioe Meas Sou tection Aah co hy oe RD chev ches ath ot ahaneeees 1.04 .91 — 1.17 
aes Fare OTT we. ore ce os ae ee he hex oeah on ce oe xe a es ont enh Aiton 1.03 .91 — 1.23 
Compressormen 
CERT PT OP TEM Re EOC AMRY Rake coy ee ee: 6 eR mse Oe aE oe ee ee ee 
eRe woe ae ee ee oe ea Le i ae ORR EE eee oe oe 92 .76 — 1.08 
Cea ae ee, ea ME Te eco se RR ace ge Maat ayetawih ge ake eae .92 .80 — 1.14 
eae ee see en ee MER he wale te aubi dees ana Oe 98 .90 — 1.04 
Berita Obie ok cre rs iwae as MB ne ere has a Rie din guage ae .99 .89 — 1.16 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Concluded 
SS SSS eeoeoeoeasass—s—~—~—s—SsSsSSS ee eeeeeewoOo_ 


Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates 


Occupation and Locality 
per Hour per Hour 





$ $ 
Surface and Mill—Concluded 
Electricians 
Re Sn SS | CCS Tae SORE MOET ENRED I hye Damo ire tater ul em, Loo". ks eee tee 
RPI ES BM a lege Be ucacsohons cases naeefomehapande es bob Oe Rae eR .95 80 —'1.10 
CORED Pair os 5s RR hs Be Senay oer ct a aati ce a 1.06 .87 — 1.19 
INT ANT OO ae Be caie) istevssetcen.. “oA aeRO «| ote toe wares ein Bee oor 1.16 .95 — 1.27 
LCS IAAAOCOLE NCC, © DOMMIMEDRM 2Ok iE ai aee oat ie nreeturoe eo DAG pale TEE YU 1.05 .92 — 1.23 
Hoistmen 
Canadas Bai. ccs BR.) RR os ee ideo), deitil . =... 
ME DCE Shove Ane ee cop hawks Vee RUERE LLU R ELAM ARE OR ELER .98 88 — 1.08 
eS i RE) OES CRM Ceara ee a) aay nis FP ae en Sy .99 93 — 1.19 
Beitishi@olmbigwces Wes cakcwoednen ean cencea che 5 eee 1.13 95 — 1.16 
Labourers 
CEA ns weeds EER ob APO Reed ree reese hogeesawnena S10 » « +} { ROTI » « » 
QIEDOG «cha as Re ss dope ldo eekeune dee te denen be nnen ee TE i lea 68 
Be a, ES ean: OS RAC Ce te ab oh tape Wel poe ATG 2 sce ey ah a ged 82 72 — .89 
INE TD ONS Forse sau GEO ond ceca wre ery in Kaneaikie ea ek ere 82 70 — .89 
BritieiOowmbiaa. once . babes onesaes ot cea, ee One 87 76 — .92 
Machinists 
COGS IMU La sl ccc bo oes Moe Aa eae ES hrs SP eke Pea oe 10640." ah ae ce ee 
EES ST, 52 eh RO BEARER Dll pe shit ke Oe a py dol doe MEP EO .95 .85 — 1.10 
Meaty Soir UE as Lita RS SSPE Sek Pea he see e see 1.04 .87 — 1.19 
RISDIGOUR, Ad oc ue ee Orel ee Oe COED AIRE COR te ae eles LEA ae ce ee ae 
British Columbia. ...¢ «pee eee de oe i Laie .95 — 1.23 
Steel Sharpeners 
Cancel Rettmede Sutera de 5 cb six, css suis ivessiokan charts cacao and a chen Ste ee OOF. 1 heey. we 
Geis ids Sic Mec «Wb RA Ce ee ee te ne .90 80 —  .98 
Outatioy..... 4... «..62 > Se eee. On Cee ees eee .96 85 — 1.05 
PAMMCODAG A Motor cn ceehe Pe Lea eG Oe Eee 1.06 87 — 1.15 
Biiee@ Olam biaiorntul bo let iii ht eye usher ae eee ek .96 89 — 1.13 
Millmen 
Canatlawe FR e425 BB. Fe oc RR oe 94 haba OFORO, 5; 
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Table V—(1) PRIMARY TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Rayon Yarn and Fabric 











CANADA QUEBEC ONTARIO 
Occupation Average | Average | Range of | Average | Range of 


Wage Rate/Wage Rate] Rates [Wage Rate} Rates 
per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour 





$ $ $ $ $ 





STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
9 


Consdacs,.:.1.. OS Es SAO 

Quebecas:...... 48.1 44 — 55 

Ontariovcke .}... 45.4 40 — 50 
PPTOME TS TONTAIG A hia... 5c ake oa sw den « od i .48— .60 .63 .62— .81 
PRPOWers; TEMBIGE. 5 awe oo ooo ch oclawen .52 51 .38— .58 .59 .50—. .73 
WY neers “femdles. .. sam . seo eehens cs cc 52 48 .80— .58 .59 .46— .73 
Ba TN CR Bane Seana paktided oad ag al .69 AB OA oo... BuehwtE «bes 3 
Wearecrs, temale!..::¢a) ca fic ifs: .58 .56 oe OB Lids +. . do 5» [ase eee 
Slasher tenders, male................. .69 .64 DS (Ol wae ss. de. | Be ee 
Ven Vereesnate: testo escsidbse3i se .70 .68 .538— .83 .80 .60—1 .08 
my cavers. feiiates soc ssisrsce a ci bats: .62 61 A5— .71 2 AT— .94 
moonmMreres males; seg i205: athe dk) .86 .85 .72—1.00 .88 .70—1 .05 
Graders (Cloth Room), female......... .48 AT A0— .55 52 .40— .63 





Table V—(2) Clothing 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats! 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Coot Che ON RE eb Pai tedh ae ered ck he SS RRS ile Dave bates 
er EG Cae ae nei Sar ey Sab ieee 41.4 40 — 44 
ES RPI Sen See ee eee eee eee 40.5 40 — 44 
Basters, Male 
Ey LS RR SO. DEAR: PRS aE rae apie eRe Panay, 5S ROR RD a ae 1 21h a 6 Abs. RRS Sy 
Prserocert Nom LCA lODIY) 0.8.0 m5 a.m sas cen oh ecko nwrd sie yea wae eis 1.2% .92—1 .60 
lee CRORE OLIN Jot. Be ye Oe ee Un Fat ois who kate ee 1.20 .86—1 .58 
Basters, Female 
SAD SUG Sse CMU AE actA. «5 PEASE ELBA CAM ON PA ETE BERR 1+ bes sity RE 
RIOR Ag dey ss SEL <5 A RETA AGAR ETERS EEC ORES EV .70 .438—1 .04 
Mottreal ). ... 54.4. Wedthy Miktwtats «6555 wav ese cess eve ees 87 69—1.17 
OMENS. GRONLONORLY i 2.8 huhu 5 aero cen io eRe era Ag eN as 83 59—1.11 
Button Sewers, Female 
Samadas cons scch ss Se cuderecestesdaneesesds oe beSecevees es Ri, eet ¢ eae pe tee 
MUUGDEED. oo db os Spat ee ERE EC ES ESSE EERE ves eee PETS .60 .40— .79 
Miomtreall.... 5% Acc dscncteraceeeaerasess Poses ere 73 59— .80 
tar. GLOLODEO GDL lank en op ileminrntet a. a 55a nos eb see os 79 65— .96 
Cutters 
IS pg Redd gn ote OAD (ie MRD Seek ile Ale ee RE BB lb ae Probe 8.) sae ee eee 
Se eas ae ee eee Sete cree ee cee er eins 1.14 .88—1 .36 
ee ee or Bee ee ee ee eee eee 1.26 1.04—1.46 
Riera LOPGHL Oty 2, wet te en eee TES SESE R CES STEER AS 20 .99—1 .33 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats'—Concluded 
Finishers, Female 
(GOUIC EC HID Se REE Pied, Je Nh Sa See EER DLR RA Ars sk ge cae eta Gk Pale ga yeh bs Ys adla Mii ibng utara acta BR: oy 
QiGeDEC Ek Ac the koe ie hie Ae Oe OY Se reke oe he ha de ae .60 .85— .88 
Montreal. .40 yee. 4 oe Be Oe ee ee eee ee ris 48— .88 
Ontarion (Terence Onlya 2. ccc0s ob Seti ch Seite tee ne bee eae 79 59—1.00 
Hand Sewers, General, Female 
CEA te ee ks ee ec bt ek se eae ee ats RO nt ee eee 
(eS Seo) Natta Bian Re ot ol MOP ora ReMi oe aK is ce piece MBER ADy Wei dad tk .56 .36— .82 
INTO CG ot eee ioc ee eas ao a Ley cme ae each. yt: .64 .48— .82 
Ontario eo aa Pole! Sc cco « bs eee i WD Taom de SBtals oe cers .61 Al— .79 
Pocket Makers 
Seen L. . aie. Asc: See tc eS ot aa Me Nes RE ros GB ee Lieclare LiS4 Oe ea. Se cusee Casal 
(YOEDEC I NUOMORCAL SILLY finwac cs chose as bc a Ue bee ct cab Rs} oie 1.42 .94—1 .83 
Oniario-(Torontoronly))ss.cseccr eee eee EOE EE TE TT 1-36 .98—1.70 
Pressers 
GRINS. Me carecn caer cect ete are vis ee ET RS OT REE ca ee 8 8 6 Tel ae eet eee 
(EDO Cer sists < sbcMi Re bs 4 « + << ORM coe RPE so ob oes eae Be .99 .66—1.49 
VIO BECOL td Be ARMREST. bus 5 sacs 4.4 Sao oe aoe ane ee ee 1.03 .73—1 .39 
Ontarto (il OboniGaonivas. b> soit oc Wl eke Poub © es ow oes 1.49 1.21—1.70 
Sewing Machine Operators, Male 
OAS, Ae RS dk Be ee Bosc a a a ts eG sete ac ee Te Oo: + a « Scare ae eae 
CC IEC ES ee LOE aL b ogh <5 see Ie ke eR Ge > os REN Geer oe SRE 1.13 .63—1.62 
INLGHUrGRT Shee iG. ee. Bic ec mee Ait, Cee i oa A Gece Sin BO 1.19 .73—1.65 
Ortaric: CL OFOmteroniyy s) bocce. sa 4.0 koe ER eee eane ae 1522 .83—1 .63 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
Caine Sn oc lok poe eee es ie ERE PR ee Be en accra ntcmenaes a fi SEO MG A So cen 
Cee OR 2 RE Eo ie NR Bee SGI ois Gas sts aha GRO dl oo SiS AES Sa eae eee .70 .43— .98 
IVI GRUPGad 4: sds ere Bie Bia the aeie sc dius a Gs Sie ce a ea oh ee a ah 50—1.00 
Ontario s cork ec edhe tree rr ree te CE EOI nie ed .76 41—1.00 
GRINGO pts ROO Boa aa ae eh nels Do eae ae ee ene .87 67—1.06 
Tailors 
CTR eee oak Re os SE ee ies ok Samus nen ynca See cece ae LAS hake ass eee 
uence. (Montreatonly). 022 > 37450 Mea bene esas bee aoe bea 1.31 1.05—1.81 
Oniaee Clorontowly) ts vce ot Hct dela bac ot sabes eae 113 .98—1.31 
Trimmers 
Canada. £00 nk Ome ga BE. ae Sa ee. ie 105 "lo oe ee 
Ouchee, (Montreabonly). a... Bae. & Boe. 4 ob ocblng sc sess 1.14 .91—1 .30 
Sniane (Torohnoponly) bce. < ab ak Soaks os ao Wed 6 ob de wslees bs 1.05 .98—1 .23 
Under pressers 
COATING As Me eo eis RI ie ecg os aa te Ee he mice A aes CR he ha es OG et lin oe oie a me 
RC GGi ics seic ks ae Pte 2o e hs ee eh oc Se OS a. Be sane bans erent .89 .50—1 .30 
WE GIbErea] iL 5.2 Bane 8: docs. as Se cee Oe Ee ae ae A o's Seto ae pena) 73—1 .50 
Ontario (lorontosenly) os «to c<. See fen a ed oR oe Rs Ee op een os 1.35 83—1 .44 


1 Wide variation in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Work Clothing} 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CONT ESS Fa aaa ™ Seanala a steeples 5 Calg esa BED te cc ees ote. 
Mlarigine MTOVINGES. ..c08s 2. eee es baat e's 43.6 40 -46.5 
Opes = hana aataene habeas yeti ates cali et ait 45.7 37.5-50 
BOTS ACIO. OR. G. cthuenensniandtp Oma abesatectioncmoineis. 42.5 40 -48 
VETO ee open IR a ee Lo ee Pe ahs chal 40.9 40 -48.5 
ADOT socks x's < A x 0 4 A Ns Sawin eas 40.3 40 -48 
Proiteee, Colm DiBbresk wee sdiewoes CGH ximeenrsidon 40.7 37.5-44 
Cutters, Male 
MANAUS. |. oo bes oes u SRidedhduos < Bomumie* «>< Ghent sexctorvant? a2 a eT Beene Gate 
Diakitinie lrovitees.... 144.225 sse05 0 e4 Seg ohare oe as oy . 82 .50—1 .20 
RI er RE ee ee ne ek Ceca e Mica arate a eg 3 Syl Rit adi (98 
AOR CAR yo OID oe dwg. aka utr od Sieh Tague e Lahr e cee ee . 86 (o2se1 12 
PEE MEMES LC MMR ed Sess Ra tet Mera ae oe De ao ad hans cee AES .95 .69—1 .25 
BPOCGRUOWE < 0. e eins) Mi a ales Sole eereies Oe Sekai a ees ON 1.08 90—1 .25 
UN cola. Bohan haar a so, Oe Sand OSCR omen ys Mame mee rare yar ee 94 791.10 
NOE MO ee re ois ie oo 8 ee Te OT ne EE 1.16 1.04—1.20 
Examiners, Female 
CANNES oss eg ah ROO . SOMOTA. ..; OPO OLE rae AS, | GimeeOnder Setar 
PA arine Proviliocs. 04 coke o Tn ae os es oa wa ago dawn ae A AD. «04 dood mletn Reed 
a0 leetealy doetlmercn, A Actasaetar AO Smt oan, H.. - Aatle he re Gene 83 .30— .39 
DOR CR eikonal ee A neo Gn see i .33 .380— .42 
CRULATIO ae et eee Oe ae a aes Oe OMe es 2 yb 5 wea RA le ah Giet 57 .49— .60 
rere ORS Bef eee, EG 5 ey te ka ah eae’ weal ae wlan 47 36— .65 
OLS) yeahs GRA Ate Aaah! ait eek ee ae Ra hae ence ee Sn 56 41— .69 
Pressers, Male 
SS EE) Bee, Oe eee ee nner ine ere eer ee Mt laa 
9 RE, AI by ey SEED Gh de gO PO EE I ne eo dar sen a a .63 40—1.30 
Ontario f.. 4... ess. vn parler ae? A RRe: PROS: 1.04 65-1: 39 
PO Ont cr ee at OES eS OSS SSS ODEN TD SERED ERS SA 1.41 i aed AO) 
SON Ea RS Ie ERIE EERE LR EY kee ie ea eee 86 54—1.12 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
PND OREO FR ag ek oc 6s Pe Ree TPA SII G AS Lee REO LEER OSES DO wy «Als 5 he eae 
MIRSIEING PROVINCES... sade floes cee OIL CooL eae ME e  aee .385 30— .38 
BEE ono in a Oe es cos ae TOE EAT SA Oe Be OS Se ONE 44 31— .65 
12 0 Cee | RI a ROMS, PE ERIN Se ROR I MO Pe a a ea .50 32— .70 
TIO 0b cs eo OA MARAE RO RST SERS PRO eS te: .59 42— .75 
AWN UST h eRe ER Gay SORES RNs Ae ance ENGR NEII, ABMeaN enone, Me .65 56— .79 
DTANIGODS. bos cues 4 Oe ce wc amine atest no nies ¢ OL 40— .64 
PRIOR ¢ 6 AARNE SAE ERA LURES RAEN ON O8 CAE NCR hire Se 56 50— .57 
nites C OlUO Dita. 46 Shs vs EA ONS EATS AABN NEO K eG Aw ON 56 45— .60 
Men’s Shirts! 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CHT CO CR: oe ee, Sat Ae eT lh Aer wee OO tp ere 
Woe: RANE I, 9g ee MAE ENS eS rT 44.5 40—50 
NOR AE 5 Bs cs Oe bs AN PERSO ees 43.3 40—50 
Cutters 
ANG oo. oo nc Be oink oo Caco a one as aoe Ss 9 OR RIOT OTNT, GHW MGW Fo oO eee 
NGC SE or rwds xa COO Le 85 th ccienccenlooninsnntemnssmeineninertitonepuouenietnearies .86 .68—1.11 
re wt RE |e Se Papers eee eas ee enna SO ae Naive Caer .96 .79—1.11 
Lee IN Os Bigs ROA y va Shand manddeien Ahn Ndebawnitetmieedundytntnts 1.06 .77—1.28 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 




















_ Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Men’s Shirts'—Concluded 
Examiners, Female 
CODA es cok ok be & wed ese shee ee cos ae eet meee Oe) Blo ths ee 
PYG DO a5, Boece oe ghee up a alt Dl pt hia gs earns PLE NE EWS RE eta 36 .3l— .44 
PVM tr cath ics vie cnnc on oe Re tags et go no Rete ts SRS ae eased dee 42 40— .44 
OniteiOren th. 5... jie pleco ob wb gates een or ghee A I AE ARON . 66 jo oe 16 
Pressers, Female 
CADAGACS Sh cid Pe ue A, et ee CR RR ae, he ie 562... din... cetred A... 
Quebec... Siig Pt ters. ee Le TD ee Gc ls alee Cae .52 .86— .58 
BI GIP GaIR ic Ae eater RRL c & Sion, ORT cans tare ee et le .56 49— .58 
OUD TES TpARAe , oeplare odes: saa! 26 5 Sian eet = alien late mun nt Dnthad ang vr fa Nybe ss 19 59—1 .03 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
Canadarre, do 3 a. ero ghee irae o haere eee SOL UVITE OM TTR: 
Quechee... to. ee cles de tededaseacred: dares sndeeree ses 44 .85— .55 
Montreall,.......06+-.. abbet Migbetee cscs ee eeeeeree ese e ede .46 41— .50 
CWIVEINO sc bas) SR wk aed OP Ra Be ees ee ne oe eee .64 48— .75 
Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Coats 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
A INU aan Tr ee RA Gare oa rT gee rt PS) Cree met 
DEGIIEDAL. 8. | As oo we ios site eee ee 241 DSN Meese 
RE COROMEEO. bev: USE fe Bi aus <5 cree Ate obo eee IE 1 Gee tae Blane ac 
WV TNE Ore Pose NG cess siya. wie aan wae an BAN ate eee 
V ARCOMV CD! Lar Min ete so. Sahin ele ho Be eae 42.2 40—44 
Cutters, Male 
CEDACA. dy ces Peon Mes Reich secs teas ah ce MA dese ee eee ete cee a2. aaa Ae 
VEOUIOMOLs : 44 7 IRS 04s tides & RZ ok PRR Re Oe NE eae cea eens 1.29 .88—1.65 
Nic Ce ee |e nn re ewer rare urate + wenn. 1.45 1.23—1.60 
WWianaper } HOI DEN bc scs cack a eet eae eR AAS REG ERLE SEES 91 .63—1 .13 
Vancouver... i... BR. 2... Lis Konia CS gins eeM eA pre nti ec 1.16 1.00—1.25 
Finishers, Female 
Copnds se Uc. Bl. MMe Aock Ha hes yp eee eden Ray Gods ee elas ee 4. A Pree 
Ne NE OM is 8 xs any dora we dA me eee be 9k I Pe ai .85 55—1.20 
fo CMR ERIN a i BR Bs Be tess “anze cotetn od ob ded cae “ole en .98 .o7—1 .29 
RENO Roy). AEM UE Tk Gaia deel ee aN Ry Eb GON eirboy va a Rue SORE .83 .65—1.10 
POMGMMEU OE, Bic AME e Aen 5a 5 EAU oh GINO pe Aaa ebm RARE .62 .50— .82 
Lining Makers, Female 
Es mee eg BOY tg Be 5. ge RR Ae a erate et ae a ae fe! ake, eget endsge oS 
SE ELSE) ae 2 IMO Lith aa taht Clete ene aetna yA Meee nk. | .88 .65—1 .30 
OLOIAO! Mi leah set hey BIR et nD ae 8D oo sme ae Oe .96 .638—1.15 
WVinapine sy dre toy Aedes «hacen os 6 Seine n's <k sie aa ee os Sa ae 70 50— .90 
Wh SCONV OF Heed fe haa UO een edie tal a ks ee ee 58 50— .58 
Pressers, Male 
OTE CRA age EAS Smee of: piste Li. “opr a Aa Og tell hi > ey Maree oe 
NLOILECSISA headend le? be Me Oe OR. ec che 1.51 .95—2.13 
PORNO Mean ots. CR Me Ro eet 1.47 .93—1 .32 | 
IN IODIDE S aR Ce « a nines se SER Ce ese Os ie ee 97 .75—1 .13 
WANCOUV ER: Bean’... v5 Maen ater AU rere oe ee, eee 1.02 .81—1.38 
Sewing Machine Operators, Male 
(QA aT oc" RR ee.” Mamet) Reine inital bebaeiring aie ier einh Sy 1.60... .}.;...gpessOao. . 
iy OOS IR! SIRS. . aunepelina See tich alti veld ire Ree is tetas ilk Fe 1.64 1.00—2.30 
OER) isc SAME Bons cil. 9s 4.soe Sag att, are Reh A 1.64 1.24—2.10 
WERIEDOR Ane e ros RT COON Oe SMe PCE Oe eee en 1.19 .90—1 .60 


1 Wide variation in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Concluded 























Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Dresses! 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
OS Se, ome paekeen . Papas Ay ban harney teense ee ety ee ee 
RLOSIGFOAL. t. .<, Sek « « Ghhenc Breas eta aets 41.9 40—44 
EL RIEORECO Via clic ccs s WN n oc che til HOS AD TS ek He 40.4 40—44 
Cutters 
CS ee, | ai EOI os fey: ic ai as sas ew him ial wml don ols i, 20" Dyk ee eS «5 3 
Ses SiR BP ca tou! ee go a Surg ee ai Sai wales ad Sh 1.25 .89—1.50 
URIS 2 ci ME rt, RP ME stanton putea Rs ple wk: ATG SAS Birk hh 1.25 .79—1.52 
Finishers, Female 
CRM reo Me MMR ee. ER eg ist Enea) as Sek 6 the Wk OG PCE ae) toy ee ee, Oe 
NMionseen lo. i \.. Gio. oe whi Oak earn ah ek Ue See Ie Ea a2 42— .88 
UAE i Rees. URIS" EE ete: cain SR, yee untamed . 84 55— .97 
Pressers, Male 
tales oy eee tanec Ad eeeteels EERE 27a MAR ee eRe GearEEST OE. 3 LO ta Sees 
PO LYON ie Sc MR 8S co Mee oe kein oi oon se Uae cea ae Made o E 1.60 1.12—2.00 
PON ee Eee Oe Bo, ea: weno Wik Sieidia oa Ee CEES 1.54 1.06—1.86 
Pressers, Female 
emt PeROUATEA! OPN YO). Wo ten ee reins 56 winds bain es Bewiiey .83 .538—1.41 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
EOE ppl EEN “ele tect carer: « SEUTWALSY, PTE abe? ran nyt er i a fen Manet NY +.) Cn Aponveee pat soe. 
TGR CNCAL A) BPE See es ee Bee aia dos nk ee She .80 55—1.12 
Ca Se ees oS RRR Cc oa eis Goda asin bree mets cure oe oe 88 57—1.20 
Table V-(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average flange 
POO Pagan ed, Se A A eae See or eer rhe a es 
WENEC, so tle. « ve ss RR RATHI 5 ons a e's 48.9 45—55 
EE TaN, SOA. AE RRR aR enn rR, nae aS 45.6 40—48 
Calendermen 
ee eee ee are eres fer ie Ne NOT a eee ee ret ae eer So Pe eee a 
Quebec .83 76— .97 
COCA ne. Ln os 5 A ee ROS Oe So OR Ts Peso ee. 1.20 91—1 .39 
aa OS Bic hx oe eee nn e INOS CELA SE OPE: 1.29 1.10—1.50 
Compounders 
EATS seaesleteietclgaee ghee get eel eae es, aah toate iete lo a Beene i pete ea ae Pret ba Soe eee 
SNE DS ly elle Aba rar sch as Soa NC err ter BE a ra hr ae ry fi) .60— .87 
A rae ne oe eee re ee eta os Sos eae oe aie bs 2 > We eee re ae 
MEA Ao he. OOF os EEE ee oe oer or renee: 1:10 .92—1.23 
TOPONLO Oe A ces eT nd aCe ETE oe nes 1.18 1.02—1.23 
Curers 
OE FEN  cupstectetey ace So Saari ate eft sybase at eta RR aes nD ge itoP os Meer Fey ct) MAN panes nrg ahs 
err ee ae 8 ne a Oe ee ee eS eee ee ee 1.19 1.06—1.29 
CTE ee Co LS Re PRI PRS SON Pt iret es a ee 1.20 97—1.30 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Cutters 
CBG Rn ee See ee aes hs eee ae POEL ud eT ee iene TOS ce sieres L. aneawaee 
Quebee, chs. «x... FO AR, ono ce ne wens .86 .65— .97 
VEGI CRORE ccna SG eogcnarckoes be ae Mole aah AI hoo ec ee .87 73— .95 
CECE IO 5 Alecdoecdsnvategeces toc Na AER py oe eg ere 1.4 98—1 .34 
INGE CEG Eb raisitciroScosincressosn ssc vol PO tence AMIE deuce hie bh bce ae 122 1.04—1.37 
Inspectors 
OL 001s Re CORRES, AE iS cui en Bhuinl RPA APE RL CARRE tree 10> we oR ee 
UCDCOS s SR a Ered GO te ee 9 Nw + 9 wie a | 14 .68— .85 
OER ES COP ee Ln SEES 8 oie SNR OS tom SU AE 1.08 .92—1 .21 
PTO CO ees ee asin En Ae Ee D8 Om Be SER atone My Ay Nate bey a 1.12 1.01—1.25 
Labourers 
SUN 1 | Rae ee HSE ANIM haan ahte Arsenite, Anetiyitast pe UG Ne nccstedPnlingtte AOL nyt Ml sous eas eee 
LINCS eked | Sa eR PA Shall Bal iil sigh iat Riadaae Eitan celeb lindo .03 .45— .65 
WN COHRAP OE. -. eta dares, ee Fa ee Te ee ee En OP ORE .67 65— .73 
OO rag Racers SE oe a eT ee ee eee Re .82 75— .93 
SOLO CO Mic sc CE tee se Noe aeiee, eeu he ea  g  en .80 69— .88 
Millmen 
Gs 1 6 Bite ynente MG CMR otek A ch Mae al See Pear Ming! Sih Ne tae Rade Ta Neg On en 12 Qf += coer er 
DWuebecsetae, UM FE RER, be ee ee ee een sme 84 .79—1 .00 
Montrealt... 225. 26... bon et hea oon ek es er. eee. .89 .83—1 .00 
CUE a SP OG Os MEN PME TRE UR hock. eb dia. ely .98—1 .22 
BES TORNCO: cobpsiancit Ro ahs wae eee NE A ee ea 1,14 .92—1 .27 
Packers, Male 
COU ee bp 5 a dit hh Chaar ean aR te | ae OR a | (32°. +4 “Ae ens 
8S) Ry sk eM ERE AEE A ah ee ete paced 7A .57— .74 
Montrealt ss. eee geben eR OTA a et COMER EN DON ae he .68— .96 
[EIDE ve fe DOROLA, b EWR meee Ninn whe, Ret icten Sie Ue Mr iae Maentbety ee St kh 91 .85—1.01 
PEIEOTHCO!s seco aces Gearon «| eRe hae ay ee eae te ee ee .88 85— .93 
Packers, Female 
BONE 2 Pe EMAL SS RTM RO PNR ie FNAL Te, OTT IN SORE AS, 7 eee ee ee Lee 
RIULC OCs sc SRS A Re Can ean oe Peaa iN: Dn wee no AT 35— .56 
Ontario 02; x oc ieee Maen Soe ae or auntie /62 47— .72 
UOT OIUO Ah cc bch tics vias e, occ EER I one als ce hts acote ehea .62 47— .72 
Press Operators 
OBITS ener. Lo so cleo gin ons Se Co OR, Nat AeA enn a ea LvQ1. > - 4b... AMR Se 2 
Oe Ce ieee Bi Se. Otay EN ee ony on Gu ge .82 .52—1 .00 
CON EA TIO oh es ik em eee RR ees odin oak ks 0) eee echt On eae 1.06 82—1.21 
Torotite be. ee FR, FO oo se ceeded | es 95—1.21 
Shippers 
CAMa AE. «xs dass. Mba lone ere ie Le Writs make Sik Ah adh a ER ee SOL. . REE. S 
NSC Piss. HAIR es hc F A eachc don dete mci sans tapchsn nakancese eve, Ra ae .66 50— .77 
mes ae hdd a 1g RA ew 0 Aa Ronen ct oka Loe ae ace 84 74— .90 
PE OROD CO; Beis cae 51cm Lie 2 2 es hn ns ta .85 75— .89 
Shoemakers, Male 
OG nel een Sra Oe ae RRR A ORR AIRE Ro Re OT 53... Shy Sele 6. 
WEST OO Ae ae ie, <n A CRA oR RD eee Rare 81 77— .98 
OUCATIO: S Ae Le OR AST SATS FS SRE GROSS he .97 95—1.04 
BL OLON G0 5 Sa a Re eae a ee 1.03 1.02—1.04 
Shoemakers, Female 
CABRIG Mesa EC ae en JOD tah OR Sen 
ONCE ase See oe te eats Se cae Re Ee ee .53 .39— .69 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Concluded 


a ee 
ee eeeeeeeeeeoeooo®«®«®«®”=”qs®=”s090@$@$999 ooo ”_—<(\.\unM«w—«—«=—™sm—™™——' 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Tire Builders 
COT I eee Ee AAP I CRNA EOIN CL Se er emre Rote ae en, ee cer | Pe as Steere non 
ees a en ee ot ois Be ene SOS. Garena et * 1,23 1.19—1.33 
CC iegee tahoe eee” pean aie Spall ds Rathore teh Nidledh aif Sle Remy rtec Sah PE Sean 1.28 1.11—1.37 
Tube Makers 
PSE ays ho * AR BERNER stn do OO: alain ial tackle Begley (OU bx fe Lene wm OL MERE CN SO 10s) eee 
Cer ee SRG 8 ee a SR he ke ne aad reo dala aera: biome .86—1 .29 
EOC OT UO Me ce hoa ae sve er ee lo es who ote age a de 1.16 .90—1.28 
Varnishers 
Bh Re a ee a Sere rere eee i: age eemdtcet see" See 
COE on RE RE RS PEER yn eee 205 .68— .82 
eee RR I eo EEE, MECN RMR wer tree preect on ae 1.00 .93—1.05 











Table V—(4) PULP AND ITS PRODUCTS 





SranpARD Hours PER WEEK 


Average 

Cane. SACU daca ccs aoe se Su Leer ebece oe e565 eo get 47.9 
POO CIN 20, MRS cl BF Coe ye aes fins at alee a eee Mets 48.0 
IN re APTS CICK AMM cos, clk acc ba hn ee ne hee alee « 48.0 
CORALS ER SEE RE ane DRIP enn Sarai ar erie ra iene 48.0 
Cntario. ....t. AOR MPS INGE, FA OOP EE. oo ees 48.0 
otra Lite OLIN OI MOINS «leas OE Ga ceo oe oewicels a can sit ees 44.0 

Pulp 
Wood Handlers! 

Us Ree RR I I SP te hed cle  Sile Set a arl elaa A bat e SBS Dente See. a. 
IN er COUR ce Bi. We EE See eee eee NA .85 67— .88 
sin Sine bbq AD Lech, BLO elle erND BANAL Ae Se A RA A i eter ar Ge ee Cy Se 87 80— .88 
LIE EO Unplyhe: Sta SA ARY Bteine POPE eee Ci ema n er Tn ee .86 83— .88 
di Si res beech hinged We ED DEEP eee ta ae icra ee et ee .90 88— .93 
rita COlmbinewe BOTA T SSS ESS LESS Seah ha reas Peete .97 94—1 .07 

Grindermen 

fe es i ae Rs ee ge cas aan Oke Spe Br tGe One aU NOE ey EE oe oe ee Re Site 
RSURS SRC ELAS aoc Sev ines CNSR ae i weal e A Meee eee LO. Be a pera ere 
ites Bruvistick <<< ck ns eh repartee et ace ees our oes SURE .93 .91—  .93 
CGRDCO MRICS DR des ale dve ded: eee hate dedeee Keres es .88 84— .93 
Bo ee PORES OY SA Career re cer ee eee ee ae wre re .96 93—1.01 
ae Sli Dine ds «hcg he pe bee eo Meee Pe DP ROE RES ee TEE 1.03 1.02—1.04 

Chippermen 

CR 8 os . he wc oe Pe oe oN oR AOS He BE ES SOURS, hi cen tetsticce gotta Sens 
Mie ByiinswiGk ok. occ ede eb oak see be Cees eyes, eee yA ee ya ena Meer 
Quebeesneswhick. OFF... fees Stee eR EU Eee esse tee e teed ss .88 85— .90 
LEASED v's a ck 5 et Pe ccc ASS SANE SATUS EES EATS OUR PERSE R EES .92 88— .96 
BarbighhC OlIMNDIACR.- |. «<< Lea bsb ete eS SSASED ES ERE SI SRE HESS .97 94—1.10 

Acid Makers ‘ 

‘GUCDy) Ch ei ee =. Saaremaa ea ee eee mare wren ay oe Rerk as A terrae es 
hase ERPARYPOREI OIC; Gores, Legh hal rcs gin al elles Sheds algae wirnual enue ete Ore t11 93—1 .22 
regs tee ete cde te cet ete ote eee ek eee hae Oils 1.13 99—1.17 
OO aS Mast Se BRE SAS 228 be es OR iee Seip care or oe 1435 98—1 .24 
2 ESTES, Su Got PPL OTE Rate: Opi de Se cte Bie erie ee ct Se-at fool ae Eg Sr 1.19 1.09—1 .26 


1 Includes boom men, pond men, conveyor men, sorters, loaders, etc. 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Pulp—Concluded 
Digester Cooks 
Camader ere cd: 5: te Brad Eee ee eee Pea ea ra bea eee eka oe EE 1126" *" 4. an see oe 
INGWSSPOUNSWIC Rs ¢ ca-a-t c HE Bee Re Ee OOD A OE ne AA 1223 06—1.35 
Quebec.. 1.26 14—1.35 
CVIEATIOUU 42S Seea s fais s XB ER eg Soe s ea hs ee ees FR eS eee 1.24 11—1.38 
ISeiL ici Olea ite eo. c.-Ee ary. scam kOe Ae oe ee ester eee 1728 17—1.37 
Blow-Pit Men 
ASN is Behe 6 le a Re RS Oink ee oe ene eee St 42... 68S 
INGMIOHUINS WICK ee us ON coe ea oe Se eee ee hea .90 .87— .91 
COE DOOR Te i eres a oy Wt A OO err nt oe iced ll ee 90 85— .94 
DUCA PEO’ 635 de 3 Us ee ek ok Ee RE es at a een 91 87— .98 
Britisy Columbiay’: >... .iabamvwres ATLASES ROR LORE ES AA 06 +++ 4... CHa... 
Screenmen 
CATVIACR. Teche «sas cls « DUEVAT EOE EE OT CT bs Ch ES - AN ce OL. eee ees 
AN eet UNIS ROG. ee held oe Aiea is ELON CE ne IO, Cec eR eee 89 .88— .91 
UEC Cate eee eee ORS CeO Ee ee DS aa Cee ee 91 S4— .97 
ONTARIO sa Bo oe hs, Sides Warlds Gs aie he oe oe 95 90—1.01 
British Colman oy hos 5 oe eal by Sci Bien ed ont oe een 1.06 98—1.09 
Wet Machine Men 
CONGUE ee oul te ee ce oe eee TONER eel he aetna arene SSE - .  RNOOS SV Ore. 
New brunswick. 2.502 025 b 2 Sue ee coerce cee e ees .89 .88— .89 
AD 0, AMS CRD I RAI feline ne APG Seat itieSABA Airheh A HAA op Rk aN + +3508 56— .89 
OOUATIO ee a ee ee ee ee ie rer neen eae .85 72— .93 
British Columbia... < «cas. be nee oe SEL EA ER BRE ELEN 97 96— .99 
Newsprint 
Beatermen 
SONA Aar ecole Gis Dera OT Cee eee on oe eee eee 8 mail emetabe altcpa) nS 
COICCC TR. ae cits y wi ean ae ae Rae ee a on ta eee 88 85— .90 
PION Sk OS. cg BR aie ee ner A. wie eee ea hing. Te tai, 96 92— .99 
SCARE OMMUD EME Lee Gite oe ok Sack GoGis SRie es aioe wie ee 1.01 94—1.11 
Machine Tenders 
GE RG tp CR? JIE IR oo tb ea ea ee eI ir ene ee leat a te es eee ee 
Maritime’ Provinces’ .44..c SSPE Eee Ss Bee eee eee SEL Ne oe ee 
SLT Gan BERL CRONE ROAR Sere rgel foty anne tary One MG Ey andy yp lla sani aL 1.98 71—2.20 
Ontatio. 3c bos. 2 we 5S SO ee as Ces CLG eee 1.93 65—2.21 
ritish Columbia ged oo 0 cc be te eee eee eee 2.15 08—2 .22 
Backtenders 
CAROOAE CRO hi cic PPh Bs, Gr OR ABA en i ah A eadtemionie L.80. «s+ dyn AOE. 
miarrame ProvinGes« <<... U6 es 2% <a 4 2 OR ORE EA kB eR 2 DOA +. ds i os ORO... 
CUCIOOC A. has SA Os 5.5 SAO 6 nn es Os OA OR Oe EE 1.80 54—2 .00 
NCES? (CSROERSS ORRET RMSE a es Sati G Onan Were e tral Ae se aR LSP Steetiotoe gn Wer peal 1.72 47—2.01 
Reethis a COMI as ex dca Mie Sap cabo ssi ier-ch h-al'sl ws evince ans ede 1.94 87—2 .00 
Third Hands 
TR ccs 5 Be RMI ats ie SPN BT Ch Screg are ake to Pan ee See 1.47. JI... pedo)... 
Warittiine Provide. | te. betttes ORate. ook oc Oak ck de eben ee 1.6) - too. beet) <.< 
CUS ER, SORDID SANE TS iaiens Tester wa feared eR wy ta hae 1.46 29—1 .64 
RAT IOC OR erties AEC ene a. aeteg cs RY ACe ee Bou tile hates amare 1.438 25—1 .62 
DritisheCowumpian.. so.c4 doa kick & ee ee eee 1.58 48—1.56 
Fourth Hands 
COWS. ae, ce ok he ee ee ere een Tola® oe cu. aa eee 
Niarianes PriviliGen wh Lunes ons. 5 cma ieee tear eee |?) A: | SARC, OE 
RICE E 002 2 MR ME Sa ee Oe Wom ate Sic ries A ede OCR eR IE 1.13 01—1.22 
RDIRCRELO gc an See AOE cin ee te EE ee eee 1-13 03—1 . 24 
Britis OMIA. co ecadas ae a ee a eS Et Se eee ae ek 1,21 13—1.25 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Newsprint—Concluded 
Fifth Hands 
eT ee eet Pens ee aid oa aod dd hod ede ted ye | aaa | nes Pai RE = an 
PIAT IIe PIOVINOGS 6 bt Se ll ote cde cee ea cede e ates 1a” Vf. heh ee. cs 
Ce er ta AT eS EE OS OTS dg POOR RSET REVERB AEDES C4 1.06 .96—1.13 
UME 600 3 RAS A Rl ol El ood eee he Oe oe sae deae eben 1.08 .97—1.14 
Berition, (Olu 0 eee ce ee el Sood eee add ee eMee et 1.09 1.08—1.11 
Machine Oilers 
ODL UT De a ER dd OT, Sle Ay, Ce GA A 1 :O)-2oF Ruut OM 
PAE LETTING BOVERI og 50. 5 bats he leo a sistas ooh ty hho whee “elates E 299 - + «bane s SSIUIEY. 
Peete, Sar) ee mee mebs Sm drereannt cnet nctcehe, tynseansterlynattest ens atet gets eid 1.00 .94—1.09 
RT ne CEE es She eee tlre ey steerer etree eet tete ea et 1.04 97—1.11 
Drivist COMmbpis. = 64 hho bSoee5 PE) 622 bi bt ee eee is 3 epee 160 be re ca 
Roll Finishers 
rN Cis eo EAE co Men ce we eM A Ra Rha einen Oke cwe ont *O2 . doiwense wate... 
Punt sGmne FBO VINCCTS 5... «tks Cade eae ne Rem hatin te “90... cic leaes CROONER. a. 
Cre et ne a AS etna en SEiwh ced ain mine .92 90— .96 
SAM ee 8 fo SO BOD CARRE Cae EG ERED S Eee ous .93 90— .98 
eyq it CUMS Ub Ltt tint eae iit eee eee ee ees a Se ae eee ee eee .98 96—1 .02 
Paper Other Than Newsprint 
Beatermen 
MERE RR i re ss ae a one eee te Od | Tato ala Rane Goce ee 
New Brunswick. 205... Ut 5 8 eS RS TAR AES ASTD .89 88— .90 
BiB ol CAI IE ei. aR Wee Re Coe eae hs ie A's Oe Se al lk eS .86 81— .94 
CPNUATIO Sooke oc we eels on he WEEN T ESS ENE ENR SSS .86 84— .90 
Britis’ Columbigee ss. «52 c's we OR RE RERUN SR ANAS SS WER 1.03 94—1 .07 
Machine Tenders 
SRM ee NS 3 ae he Caeerwk Wh whee eee OR OO coe ae 29 tL eee 
Pe PTOI ME” Es tra eniwin ad oe bies ole ero a Be ae LAt 1.29—1.65 
MIAO OMG A As ft ns Shan Us Po Re ch Oe mae RRA weme 1.23 1.09—1.39 
Meng Oo. 0 I Pe ee a et cee eeu alee 1.24 1.09—1.42 
Orr eee CONIDIA Os ook ol eds bce ek eo Ree Seas wendeee 1.60 1.46—1.71 
Backtenders 
NE EM ae Ore URGES ane Git Sn oe OEESEK we eS IR Lote OrE ee I GE Ea es OE 
Ney. Brunswick. ........... Bee. BARAS (3 othe: - t.28 1.10—1 .47 
ON en at ae ee te as Su staal ie 2G 1.05 .94—1.19 
ROT IEET Ey wane gy lyr ad 0 SA Soli aiy ina! artaliey cra Reales detalii Macadam 1.08 .89—1 .32 
Ce MCU T EUG 20 ei css = Ms WR i ate oaks Gatise e oovie Celine ale we 1.39 1.24—1.51 
Third Hands 
as kee a Sa eA ee ORT ah, Ge ee Cee ae eee Oe eae QDs «5 = I Ee 
Pn PSP UAAUEECRS Cue hy 2 he ee tec ae eee tte aie Oe ee ee 1.12 1.03—1.25 
CROCS. eto oo, od ee ato ames eee oe eae .94 86—1.05 
WEEE RR: ee ihe RR EO. D9 Bieri) PIE Ren mh ot Sd Malt Sethe Sy ae Ge SAL SS .97 86—1.13 
pS GEOL ET CN 5) RIA, ene BES Senco h cient ah el tebe tet 1.18 1.06—1.28 
Finishers 
aAnAONRe oe ood bee oak re le wk ie ek ie ses ye hk ED Ree a eee 
erie, Mean T INR UIC! ule eee 0h BS oie cog e dca Ooo Aeie ee ME edie on es eo: Cate Wel Cai a yh: gts 
CRORE tae Be ews tn ake og ma ea fn sae .83 79— .94 
RRR Re MR RR een en tate ee ysis’ & eee octal .86 82— .90 
We EGRNM CIENT GE 8k Be Belo aca dh fee wo eo ow a cole ns ee aes Pom ee Re tl der eee ye 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 























Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Maintenance 
Machinists 
BEE EN aie RD SO mae emia a fog ierds ONAN oat anv MY Rhu toy aia Ul tena Re Py re Re Se ern er A aa 
US ge By aN 8 ek hel RMR, Dl te Meek hy Phe Sh: teh AA Ke es ORE Mena phe ar ey 1.08 1.01—1.20 
(nS) atliatine, ES mie Tl os MRMRII, ie Sted bitte Nea Ng eh Aan ee nip tS Neale R NTN aE ABS 1.09 .99—1 . 20 
OER REED eT aE CARs ge oe ee ee Be ee ne tory 1.09—1 .29 
CENCE ras EES A nae on RR et eee i Are el Aa Re A Aer Rar a ght aia 1.30 1.21—1.32 
Millwrights 
OLN Cae aes Vena arta UC ieh Ula RAGE ERE ON 1a — Ge Seen ee 
PNG Ce ESTA WAG MENS 0g rR oot the Ease atone, asks hes noc 08 ame eee 1.09 .98—1.16 
EOS 2° OR aag aeeatee ALIN T I Mok RRR Cease ett lida layed on ocd Les 1.06 .96—1.19 
LUCE! aaa oa igeste einen. dr nc atic Sn ack veh Armee hha ea ch i i ae beg 1.02—1.30 
eS SACI STIAC® OUT MER ee Mon oe ce nig tai wie cide G's. Niad Goes Ble see? Tt ZL os 
Electricians 
CSS ITEY) RSS SERRE SSA Nahe: 6. aSiahtsl far ned Ns MCP A ee Ota nett Oy NSRP oy. 1 iy ~- 2. 2A eee 
INOVarScotian 2... EE a ee See. 1.13 .98—1.18 
IC Mi TIC ICK” We NCTE Sree Ae eee eee eee Pe Ree Dene Ms 1.12 1.00—1.21 
BUC DEON Aye sae, SUED ORS Le US Cee DE tA SA EEE SST eRe EL Ee ee 1.09 .97—1.20 
O28 Coie RR WE ey: Se: Peete eee IEC eae eee ee Ae SS 1.19 1.05—1.38 
Priticns COlUmOlLAee... so PeORR ES ELSES ULES ANE tt hetts 1.29 1.21—1.32 
Pipefitters 
CSO rk. eo 8 hice 4.3. K a ee a hace enone eee re Rene DE ae Lai eae eee 
RNY AEs TERROR AOL 0 bb A 4. vs. dR ts eins seas aaits oD MA ates Neer Rae eae 1.09 1.01—1.16 
LESS I RENEE, Ine. NES NAD RNER SEL SOL Ty anh ma ke ape Mey 1.06 .96—1.17 
STC (SAG, SSENOTA NE REWER are Erin eax 94. woe herb irae aon ce waht 1.14 .98—1 . 24 
EE RG LS Un RUBE DLR, 554, <pdkiny Mit errcied ope nc es eae tae Bac raha mn ale ee 1.29 1.21—1 .32 
Firemen 
CADRE Eos RG Cee ee Shel pelea wae Ch bse bee beon 101. tail eee? Se oe 
aN Wee SUIS CACl: , ON ok me eye Ue ads a sual hg Gon eae .99 89—1.16 
SG ee or hy Mc fae ten oe ce tht ne i ede heh a ee .99 90—1.08 
Oe ae er OI Be i ee en ee ed ee 1.02 .91—1.16 
Bere MSOlURN tare em rth ins OC ane On ae UN a reece 1.04 .99—1.09 
Labourers 
(ECCI: Cie SOE SAGER TW Sa apy Sea poniR AAVR ND Rete, “UROL BANG MaMa ub UO. sv lhe « «2 qos ee 
OVA SOCOLIAL . WR ree eee vc nb audinh er ban oe eeeware e .63 60— .66 
VOW IESTUNSWICK . Wace. os. Pelee ache eek beG VCE DEEL GEL .86 80— .87 
ARGC sk CAR teas: Se i Si eee ee ca eee ee Sia y .83 79— .87 
Uline) Og ae a) oe eo Ce ee ee eer ieee aren 87 79— .90 
J 849 iiss O20) Ub 0010): en (8 on re oe er ee ee ee eed 203 A. Ro REE eee 
Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
EP Te Piss Lea LMNDr ce RW RRAR ORS, in uhayt sted ulead se 45.9 - gheeli. b: 
Nova Scotiat. ... ig... 2 Reet Pemae . oo... xc. 47.0 44-48 
ONGW. FART SWICK MER obo oso} scscoussounnteectisaes ooeudcesese 44.3 44-45 
CHC DOCH SOU TIHOMNR Ao gE ui ge se 48.2 44-53 
CUES SE, CSRS. NR: eit eae kapeiete le tale 45.1 40-48 
[CALS UPS OSI Baer See Remmi 00 2 tl ier tae lanai 44.1 42.5-45 
PAPLURS INC OMIT AIA..... sois acaba hic rccasenac.: AAO: cede oes 
Adjusters 
(CoG ia i SOIR: “aT ietch cd et aR aC ene eae Re Ee SOO) ° <7) 48.% 5 eo eeeerenees 
AAU So le hs SaaS REL a ie ot ee eae AEDT eee oe nee - ,90 .78—1.20 
AUG Tha fers Peas » Ae OI) Sp liad eee ena ee ee eT Eee Te, .96 78—1.20 
RENE I 56x Mite Me hee OIE eer ele ene nptatt ok mee mua ae .96 .78—1.10 
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Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES—Continued 




















Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Boxmakers, Female 

(EON, Ps | Bg TUR LEU ARR ee ae ap eR a a eo Se 5 7k ea ee rere enn» 
DSO VIRICO LES ok ERM oh la otra a he terete Ye fate 'ol eM "eSeetatetalePoatetetetatetetets :35 31— .38 
ALES ORD Ramet Pil ROR ER eit a Ait ia AAD NAPA AM MAIR REAR .42 28— .60 
egies ae al Ue CO CARDS > SRC Ser biG hs Si e .44 34— .60 
LE ve Ce Maan Be ae RR CAN RTD eR ee een .46 32— .60 
TORODUOR oa. eee, ob tt ee eat ele .56 50— .64 
LOO Te Sie Ue ne DA ee ® ROR eee oe Aer ee re 47 41— 48 
ES UL GR ESTO CO Stead SI Rte EO aa rhe ee Rd .60 42— .79 

Bundlers, Female 

OT TIE UR Si AE ead es gaia (penance cr Retna eer iat a SO aD Ae ee ee 
ee err ee ME Ng er ok hh ot Coke ei boee. 41 33— .55 
EES Ge OE Bn} SE ON teeta tet Por eg ne eee .42 35— .55 
aM ee ee nee oie! a ate ec, -o2 45— .61 
OETA AR Er Mea.) i, SR Re ec Co a ce oe 49— .55 
Manitoba... .1 2. QPMISIAL INU 4A. CAPD. (ah ere AT 39— .53 
Re Peta OUI NO), ic O ook yh OS ok ek ee .63 40— .70 

Handworkers, Female 

NRE WER A OR ee iss er keg  kictecgbe s Gkes an G3) ee? he eee 
Obiehes St. ade. folic. tb. « ee ne ROR TRBOT Res OS, lie, oe Al 36— .45 
Montreal..¢. 0.6.7)... GMAT GAMMA. bo. oe .41 37— .45 
v9 1 pepe me 2 gale een epee er eieavererae aterar tartar acer ee ee Ba: .47— .63 
meronto!.. Syaeve..| Juennain |. aneevek ob}... RS; .47— .58 
Beamicoba,. 2107, 2uen.)....smol....j.odel ooal.t...... .54 .39— .57 
Bemis olunipiadetod. . |. . Ao. yet. ..).. 10D Wess... .64 50— .70 

Machine Operators, Male 

ee et tb OR ED ne een td ° 1h. BAO ayes. 
Ser OCOL. 4. ae. Fh ee ee ee ee ne eee .59 57— .63 
Nr, Ce Ek Bee Ch i eS coe pseu i Alb cg ones aust « .60 49— .76 
Mignreein. |e. |. ee Ae) Se RRS eae. ea .61 49— .76 
OES Se aad SEE i aah "tae de RL Nee oe beet gc ae OP ae .82 .65—1.01 
TL Omntow, tee iM Pee ac in Ms ics AER Re: .83 .70—1 .00 
LA 1 OR ies eR RR WAM ncte AED 4p NES MEE. SND ACID 74 .57— .93 
erreur Ak tty, , bo tein wah neiatals cho BEA ou eas .82 55— .99 

Machine Operators, Female 

ee TE GMs 2 sae ir es Mle. BR neitet eae a De Me —ial-renE a Danan AR fae SDS 2S Te coke ere ees 
Pema HERP V IC Biers bs. L elc Caen eee Don cea ets OE te ne .39 28— .49 
eee Bie tes At ee tal nee eet Fee ate ak ae Oe Oe .43 36— .52 
SSS ey) a A TY Pee Se OMe Ante Mea sa Cee! (em Ty .44 388— .53 
LT EWie Sia CINE tears Ti Pane: Manin Sp Gite eae Bie ae ated a Ue ee? edad a 5. Bea 40— .64 
PRISEOT 09s ou, Bee Ee ooh Re woh eee? ett oh ile ae on 50— .64 
RMNILOON 15, (AG ed Ne Ey othe sb OP a eee 208 42— .57 
Rarepee eo MINING RSS S.A s Baa oe ek ARO Cee .65 40— .80 

Paper Cutters 

a SE TA 2 ae oe Aes eee Pee CG EOeMLiea a TLD Splat abe 
UL ieee Kes. Sat Be Ge CR Se § en NE A nee Seo me ene .66 50— .83 
PeGu treat. 2. Gd. i onc ee ad ce ROR Be dees duo 2 .74 64— .83 
ECS SMRN Gs Tati ae ot, Yim, CUM ey Oi garen RE ee ene GANONG eee .80 60—1.01 
SOEC 101 RICE: crIrrERS SeECO CER ORNS “eC ee REET Larap erat aacra cantare .80 65— .94 
See ete IE ele 28 0 hs Me once A OR eae Pe 5s ee BN Bw les Mei .89 57—1.10 

Press Feeders 

OE ENS i ee ea a ba. ee ee Cee we ee SOEs EA gia ts dented « 
Pinebec {Montreal only) .... ts. gone he oes ee Yb 50— .65 
OES STS et ee ee Sr en cer. ee .76 60— .85 
I nF ee eer re i I So de Ne ae eS mad 65— .85 
TIE ROR et ek A ar ws Ce SERRA th A Ng atte Sea .68 57— .80 

19024—3 
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TABLE V—(5) PAPER BOXES—Concluded 


























Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
; per Hour Hour 
> $ 
Scorers 
Chi das RR« <6 he. (ARR ahha oven eee eno he oes peewee res rere eer $5) A PT. ere Pe 
Queect hii: Maw beocophephropesreeeree congekrrerrye 74 67— .85 
Nienitreal «+. diNic..ccbe sate aon ees sper eecosey beer reer. 74 66— .85 
OURO. Abas, oes Ube ueske combos epee eereroeeeerey OoeE - 84 70— .92 
MORO ORs RA n ina one reso Cohn her ee neh ren Pare eee: .86 78— .92 
Maritoba. fs... Tike o> Batis oe oa eS oe ee eae ae 76 50— .97 


MSR 08. ee 


Table V—(6) PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


Newspaper Printing 





Nee ee ee ee ae re iaaae ir rae 














CoMPOSITORS , 
MACHINE AND HAND PRESSMEN 
Locality Average Standard Average Standard 
Wage Rate Hours Wage Rate Hours 
per Hour per Week per Hour per Week 
$ $ 
Nova Scotia 
Ay Be oc Mo ce Wie oo es 1.08 40 Via ae, 40 
New Brunswick 
Saute ohne. 22... ess abe os oe 1.08 40 1203 40 
Quebec © 
Mowereal. 4... oR. See ees 1.30 40 ley i 40 — 44 
uicbeC ee Che ate <5 25 ake cha 96 40 — 45 89 40 — 45 
Ontario 
Hiamilone tee ek 6 eee is eee 1.20 44 1.20 44 
Mendon eA LEC EN ces Settee es 1.30 40 1.25 40 
@itaws.: oho ee an Pe eS 1.25 40 — 45 1.23 40 
TORGHLO ess Pek SOR Res oe 1.60 40 1.60 40 
ARGON acct uer ieee ciara teak: 135 40 1335 40 
Manitoba 
Winmipee: ti. <-igan 6 oon eae) it AS 46 gaa es) 48 
Saskatchewan 
REGUS oc Sc ieaBis 3-6 ogee qoitin te cu 1 dl 44 1.08 44 
Saskatoon Beek fae. ojo bee sees 1.23 40 1.23 40 
Alberta 
Ce Ty onda. ence in Roo att nats camo watt 1) 45 Pale 45 
ATOM GOD Fakta iio eeetens held 40 ) Rae 5) 40 
British Columbia 
VIATICOUVER DG coe Sn ecensncna eta ieeedt 1.37 375 1.40 374 
WCCO IA back y tetk uke ene ee 1.32 374 aoe 3713 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Sawmill Products 
StranparRD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
TROT" yep aaa Rima Par peg ee PR te Ay Z, ES Eile MEME ae ke 
Nova ocotm. SS) Re. Se. .b: ES. 54.1 53-56 -5 
IN OOr OTE ICE he ore tc ord eae ca ee eas 56.8 45-60 
CROC. : Benes eet hee ee oe See ae 58.9 54-60 
Op EaTiO Pn 51.8 48-60 
REET UIs oe eis tle A es wae aaa Abe 52.6 48-54 
Alberta. ..0c.t: S- . Oese.. 8d... B.. eee 52.1 48-60 
‘British Cohimpia soit 6 Sates as a bie eats 40.6 37.5-48 
Edgermen 
CAC ai ee alee MS Sic one ag ay ee eae leas alt aes C045 few wah ache bee 
Nowa Scotia. «coc. so ks C1 et Oe ee ee ee oe .69 .68— .73 
New Brunswick ae re ra: .60— .80 
CBDEEC | Fae Sis ard sok abl epee ton Sar caren See 66 .b5— .76 
Ontario!’ oh Rot. em” 7 ee ok. SS eee SB. 75 .60— .97 
Manitobatiece. n6 6. kb ots hate Ses Le RL ee, Aes Si. 83 .80— .85 
WA DD Gia Se AR U  ee  s) se ws oe es re et eee Meena iterts “0 .70— .80 
British Colombia «sce 3 pens i Ee SL , See PS .98—1.39 
Filers 
CAG is hat Er lt oa OR Ok a es a a a eee 1233 | Lo. dbo eee 
NN Get ESTULS WICK os 6c cao o Sac Og Oe Dee ee ee ae meee mins .59— .85 
(ieee. A er te a ny ae ee eR me ein hee OR eae Oar 77 .62— .88 
Vane Te ea ease a od Rete Cee Ped a es ee ee 1.20 .85—1.58 
British Columbia. a RE. SBS ee: © es es ee 1.42 1.20—1.75 
Firemen 
MIA 88 i he MEE SL ey US eR, Ce ie Ae NN ak me 6 OOo> She Fee 
NOVa DCOblAS oF. oe ee Parry Mate spre Ae 5 Say ee ke ee .62 .56— .70 
New Brunswiek s.’. ox ace tee terns S fale c& ome tee we wey aust eee 2 57 .56— .60 
QUCDEC, Bota Ce te sr cee Ee pe A PED Oe Rie Oe che game 2 62 .50— .70 
CPA SEO ee en ates i a Ao eis Sata ace Pa tree fy. .60— .80 
DEES EE SC Rd Saeed Sac eI NS AE ae ae RE RED, Sym we We Bee ren ee 74 .73— .80 
Pritic, COMMbIa a. . Lees os ee eo eee cone 1.01 .95—1.05 
Labourers 
CD ce Ree ee ee Ee Te as Ne rete rodi one az PAGS. UN as ee 
Diaumeotia. fs 4 o's oh tealeies a ee a re es a. ee .48 .40— .53 
New. brunswi¢k:.....°. foccdadsc kde o> ok ebsites ae 0s eee .51 A5— .60 
CDEC ett 53 cis ts vhs « gale emit n i nib Masts Eee + QS 6 Ole eee .53 .A38— .61 
Cote TIO athe een os atc ete ete oh oe SR an ce So Soy Ge Oe 61 .50— .84 
RAGIMEODA Bos xical es cel a ee 8 ek ede a on oe eee 67 .65— .70 
Jt Ee PA OP MPM. RBIs Sabie: Ont SU Fan eahe Seri Saale 63 .56— .75 
Perit CO One a ee ote te ee eee ee aka ese ss 96 .90—1.00 
Millwrights 
Canada... .... 4.838. Bee Se SS SES So SS. BoE 161382 8 La ee ee eee 
New Brunswick iti Gici tales SS SROLcea Sa as 71 65— .79 
Sih een es, ae nee, eee Weaee ieee eee, See ae. 78 68— .92 


wie’ \Splie: 18: le! te) vel | Rabe, 6, le) 0: “ee teiRe! 6: (0 0) Met olla Wein) (6) 16) (ep! le oe cee: (e) Gt eRe elle) (6) Neate: (6 ele 9, eae 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
Ee, Bee ee  cmEEna Eee 
: 
$ 
a Sawmill Products—Concluded 
Pilers 
Gree a SRS. d's nc Bas 5-2 2 Pe racn rans etcremmnt srennararornno renege ifn ro tot0 to tinene 81 
Ber MRCORIE |. Ble ao wo prc stars revweecen onto tate marecene ns mmnpabe rite + mabey 46 
War op ETLTIS WACK «en or odin. Lectenynavsnneceons satus raipne rote re rite ghanergt voncsp tenth ita" « By: 
ee ds Ls oa Sab asnternsncec corn eantanecomeranons ions Agate pS ea .66 
rene 0 ODS oo oo A en reagent cpg tt 66 
BO PEO ch heey 8 oc occ hostonn ss corer stareransnonsrenenete ne sce Saiite sets iby betes .70 
ee ie oe che bm tate tarot ever actors odor bamans posers essen se tneesnintes .70 
\ ritssln Colm Pig... ... «cb ie reperesese raat reteenncter ee tee ys eerste tenets ret erens 1.02 
Sawyers 
CA. hes Ade Ow ho ere amare ae ae oe FAD BMF 1.27 
teeeheCO Cia.) GE » oat RL genorsirene tien rie .95 
Py tO TICK shop. oon ot einer cere eerie 79 
AEE 5 fle By Sere reel RE Re en 74 
ORE OEOOOD Jeol ac oo ncerek Seer er oer ele 1.04 
oo BE 0 iets men nec cht Gee rare 1.05 
iieete CURT, +. oh etree ober error errr ere er 1.02 
Reritiate COUN DIR... «- sheer edna oer or vere ere cree oreer 1.48 
‘ Stationary Engineers 
; OR ea alle nae ae Eras PUA CHAE Se I le al Se ea 1.16 
MP INNISWICK. foc6 oA es deen ee vs Sper aN eee eas .67 
ieee es RA ae eather atte hale a Pe nie 2 aga ai gy 
eR ce es cs Re ea as SU sie eS ee nae nie > ais 83 
RE tha bee bis «que SI ee I nn Hasina tee Fe 2 2k at i's 
tees | oA. oe OR hte ee Cet oe coe ereueeece oe eee 81 
edtel olin Diana cect cawi es te cee cone prec ersee res < 1.29 
4 Planing Mills, Sash, Doors, etc. 
: SraNDARD Hours PER WEEK 
5 Average Range 
“se aa PSL IG (ieee ero Vane en Re Se a ea ATOR > eek 
| er, GEOL oak hae et hs se eee ae SR ee * 47.7 44-54 
) New, Prunswick Ales: l<tecroservercrrerery 50.2 44-54 
(Wieiesennd. =: BSi+ 2 - bee terestoreeece res 53.1 44-60 
lems. le. ie ha + ieee er ner sere ereey 46.8 44-54 
Tye ASS! Cae | aaa DAR winen are orate ey a 44.4 44-49 
Sasieat@newan ..-0S4:>--+beereceeergoers ttre 52.7 44-60 
ilaeen eel ASIN...» oo tes pe eee coer r trees 44.8 43-54 
ariticin Columbpiagt .:..--lyrecrevrecerrere te 40.4 40-44 
Bench Hands 
TT cakes Hi petty Rega Meee Par rr ar ae ea a aria aaa lh .80 
Nira cation. <<. ee SIAN CSREES CULL A Sas eases eee rest ces ala 
New-btrunswick. OD... PLAS h sneha es ei ater iaeitasrs renee .67 
ere ie feo Mal Bae me ESSE PES PNR EER SSS HEMET SSS 64 
Wiihbreal |... Pes oo oe rates ees bate en rede ner nes .69 
[Oe OS ee | ee eee eye ey tree eee ae 
7 A eee.’ ey Pierre i Cees T Cet ae cee eo .88 
ee *~ SA Ee: ee ew eee ee eee .95 
Belo BhOWAN ..... Mis, o a5 best PERS MER RS EARP ET ORS CRS RE EOE eS .83 
TY ae eee Peer errr tet ee ere ees .88 
Pati ColumbidGes...,. 454 sect es eeaveceerercueeneredseees 1.07 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
ee soe ORI ME FEE IEE eRe 2 Ce Ses Se ee A 
; $ $ 
Planing Mills, Sash, Doors, etc.—Concluded 
‘ Labourers and Yardmen 
ECU OCD Se arn Cais eet RMA eM Lar a BOG. be ho oe ee 
NONE SCONE Mtoe ce RS hin een ae ie oe AES: 40— .62 
UNewalsnUisWick WOM ci. Tee cthe cok oe, ahs en Oe 50— .56 
SRN Bre 3 ANN as beeen tak a Ne Vee ae .55 42—. 167 
POUCA) eo MR ons ba eye Oke whe hoe ccs chee A. .58 50— .70 
ODANUS rane. co. Bo he ascend ee ee .65 .b38— .84 
ALGEOUCO te... MMe, <1. Misaues, aaag tle Bilet parce ae A ee ye: .65— .80 
IVT SR AR coy Bese cutee nee 0c a ichonealanor ale APR velco .65 .60— .70 
Daeeeecoew an PES. sei ous neues. ee .65 .60— .70 
PL Oca ce aie ABN tein cena ae ae ats .64 55— .75 
British COMmMpiggr.s.. 5c bs cy ences ee Oe ee .94 90— .95 
Machine Hands 
Caer mee: et Me en Te ene hee ere Lie tre etc cece neon 16 -<. MQOS vO 8 
ENG Yer OCO tein.) 2 Bho’. Pee ie ey Bn HER ROMEO bn eumena ee nie .64 50— .80 
NEW Drunswitk © 3, ...: LARP INEMs so wind Wowk be, rina ba tield .62 05— .73 
UCR e shige Pewee. oe Cie V nme hehe Vee he Renae he cada ot & .63 48— .75 
Dormitien | BY." Oe. |. Pe 2a be re Reet RE Meee Ene eimai Oe .68 58— .80 
Oe Serna h ey © +7, POR Sink AEE pike eckale Mahone Gtk oe 73 58— .87 
POLOL UC Sant eRe Oe POM Ne INN Ees LAENG Been G tues nec eae . 84 72—1 .00 
DRS Oy a Rete Teer fy Be cat wen a Whines oe eae yg 84 70—1.00 
Dee UCeM alt eer UNE Era ye tet eee et een ae my. een .76 65— .87 
CN te a ee re et Pe geek eee ate eee oe .80 68— .95 
Dritign Colm bias. ERS eas Cae ee eae enya een 1.05 92—1.17 
Sawyers 
ROA gee ean a ao sian ote EME VOLS NSE an eee ee ee ted S78. 0s 0 ee OD 
NOV ageCOtlSe Cogan. a Te LAee Lt he hw ADK han OU CAN on wie whe 57— .80 
New albrumsyick: sas oR et ee Ee ay .58 50— .63 
QUE, Sen FRM i > 0: Rite ct niin, ele Hes inte ane ty haa alata a ty .60 50— .72 
DEG mre Bieri, Gee ieee Ne eee eS Ae aue nhs MR et .66 55— .75 
TYROS Cte Dena ocetc a,b Wrens heh NOE BINY Sat ea Vee ater (9 46— .88 
Lorontot PN, doves a ee, ee aad 5 .80 75— .87 
BUTEA Oe: Mere ish. shes denna Gy yee ac Lae fame ale ee .79 75— .85 
BUDE ot MS wha VA eg Rey Ane tae .70 60— .83 
British Columbia::..... ) OE Wye 1.00 938—1.05 
Shippers 
CADE AS Sipe Oe ee MMS oo 5 BR NS, lc cence bane a Ue 1G AVEO Wal 
DVO VETO COMA. oc. 05s LN, RI icine Back Bk Long Meee ed Byes: 60— .93 
Newe Brinewick. 2... is; (eee 0. OR cna sd cek en bke cemeRA) .61 .538— .72 
QUO Ce 8. ee con J EN PROM cael vekave il cadece .69 .60— .76 
Nin (real Sete neat 5... Oe. «a EG de L'a ok we ee REELS .70 60— .76 
OTERO eat Ae oth <6.c 0 MIO ccd aig iu « nie cu weed .76 62— .85 
LOUONCO Bee oe cn, a MME ch ce uy age .78 73— .85 
IMIS RICO a Rated ets A eM a Pe ae . 84 75— .97 
BELA ACE Se ied o cai Cans ke 0) 3a! Neleaibalelneiee ica .76 70— .81 
Ip eC MG ak, nc Mime Senne a ceaigtt te elk wages 107 92—1.18 
Truck Drivers 
Ae Ae eS ARM OR rt a a ol gage ee: 66 -"* lniden® nuelt .. 
NOME Ot atesy WE co Be eh eee oe tae Ae gi Po ck ca Nea .60 .48— .70 
SUG g SUTIN SHG ses maa SS a deal enn na .59 .55— .66 
IDOE: Stoll C8, RR Se Te TCH .58 A8— .67 
DAM DERLCOAL ED rmmyre? Ae We eee a Nai ol ek ee .60 .538— .68 
Oe 2 OE Se a Aes es ake ee .68 58— .78 
BP OTORUO hs cM ak I, Bo wis 70— .80 
HED OCT NEA deme. AMON IRCRERE. CN SCE 9 RRS oe .67 65— .70 
ae eee oe chai oa ee as ee ee as .70— .79 
Butemcolumbinge ghee ee ag .95 .90—1.03 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


a eee ee 













Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Wooden Furniture 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
“ Average Range 
arta ooo op ates «MOE bo Baer cer eerie r= PN a eee a 
INevanscotia. .« « Whudius isc ieee Mercier ooo 48.5 44-50 
OnEheg 4 Ay... Psd: eR ew erer sere etre 48.6 40-55 
ML AIO bh. ss Res ceo be eeerevereteeeeces 44.9 40-48 
MOA. ob ncn dl ds eee bees ere ercerce cere 44.9 4447.5 
ButishColumbiatsé... 6. 1eo0rearcereescevers 40.7 40-44 
Assemblers and Cabinetmakers 
Fee eh i Bo eA egg epee rlereoeweNe SESE s Po an Pe eae ae ee 
ile OPENS. ont ree near ret eeyirreer rere seine ted ee 13 .50— .90 
Rar enteet Ge cok oo be pws Op pee eemeeruery ern’ ys . 84 79— .90 
“EL SANE Silaohee < Piceritic Sonata crestor career rercrtcrr rac rar agar aes .79 70— .95 
ante. k:.. OAs 1 ee eo oes Feu pee ee ote verte .92 .70—1.15 
DARN oC. BR oo econ be pe rds ore ew Ree Cee Mer eee .88 .70—1 .00 
Pyritiaat olumbiate, ite eee eee sd fe coat ese roer owed .94 75—1.17 
Craters and Packers 
eg Se SOI IRIE ities. Wratragee rarat acer care i stars a a a a Gare i... aes ee 
ES ESA RSS Mae ee SUR erie rier Mn grant Bat cee baie re dates 60 49— .70 
0 AO TR escheat aame MOR <r rrr wa rate tence Bitar mata cas 71 62— .83 
oS et, ot) eNOS Whe hmesieliaris. <hr egh gaa mee aC RO eee aT (| ne ih ee Aare <ac e 
Finishers and Polishers 
AUS ccs ween cen oot RAE LR © Speer sy SEAR ET er are “75. 0 V,. occcftediete ale 
Bebe, .cadao da. hse ds PORE BOR or bere ree ee ree toe .66 50— .78 
Alouttealbccat acted: © ML oOR-OP © GcOR eee cere Fees hele .78 65— .90 
at RIOR a est hoes oe MOORE Foo poe rer ee nre te ae .76 63— .90 
Boranto dc oas ck oe kok OR ROR» oot ey bate Pee 91 73—1.10 
British. Columbia......:. 4 - Peete a Ob oes ee eee eee ae 92 87— .96 
Machine Hands 
cyt SAS NOR Ue Ube io WORE UCT eR TE a See mab PF > Nb Ve ere eer see 
Woova NCOtiG crc ob ae ned cre ch eee tea en vee os SID BIR EE By Eb euraeewaee et ae 
Cucher: ee eee ARRON OR EIN, «oe eo a Oe .65 50— .80 
NiGiireALL. Keno ie ee se eee ee ee ee ee Be .80 60—1.00 
ETL) bald Se hee Shr ritrah Ga ity eae SRR Ct ak SR A .78 65— .93 
$5) cc ROR eI Werecica ie RO i ake eC a .81 65—1.05 
Pe) Rees ee PEERS e* Koa ee Ons Ve hem eR 673 65— .83 
British Columbia so... 055 b. .. 6k GS 88 so Ghee act * .92 80—1.00 
Sanders 
ete At AMINO 6 access conser ee oe ene ee 1G6Q" To Pathe, usen oa are 
BRECON Behe tera he eee Sheen eM ENE Ce cite sa? .60 45— .77 
Montreall.. oss cos be cbe sche es Jones se 8 a5 GRRE tO -t .66 55— .79 
Ca tario ns os ++ axe POE TIP ce os ace ee hin Coe Te go meat 55— .85 
DA OUO TEs ye ee es Te ee ee ea ara 67 60— .80 
Sawyers 
RR ee 4 OR. Ok oe he apuomcre vere re coer eer ee rr nate Wy ie Ge eR ees 
Mac becadaiha. BPs. 00 - Lee cover ng eer ee pee cere OES .70 538— .84 
“ESeraseet peat WADe Galena pee re eer een rat SI | -} tesa 
Dh Atte) EE fe Re os Po RCE CCSD OLE R EERO E ET .78 66— .88 
Posen to yr BO een eee oe ee orem re mee DET .80 70— .90 
Britian Cohumbiate...... bedacercckorectyorrr sce er sec ee 91 77—1.01 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
SSS Barrette bee rete tire seein sree eee eeabialiaeeeeal ew 
$ $ 
Wooden Furniture—Concluded 
Upholsterers 
CL OR al een Cy ewer Mn Naik Wires ark aa sas 1 S++ + Aes. semty a a eee 
CRUG OE se eae ia na Aus oes Ae OE ee eee be ea 1.13 80—1.50 
IODC secs. 2 sys bee ee. ek mee ee EU Lads» « «ders nee ates 
GIMAHIO7. ire geen b bee Pere Ries RL SEES CSR ER REA ROE 97 W118 
PLONE BAS cone ins. SEL Le ee REE EERE Cee ee 1.00 80-S1 410 
DEACON WA rcs 3.3 > + he ee ees Ek ae eT eae oh eee . 84 65—1.09 
PC OU MD ete re cs we eek oslo Ce ae ee 1.22 1 .A2—1 30 
Yardmen and Labourers 
Oanada rss t osb. 5 ORAL Bip Mian Paddler enn owes bemnede Gales be G4 ++. Wes cox 2ceeey 
NGO a> GOL NC) eet Ss Cae EEN Cw wee nar Tm tun al me Penni BE oy .44 39— .60 
OES 5 eM EO. TRS PRIS Rn innit rast Etiahiie hy 55 41— .68 
Gren Ree SEIS PLGA Ets nw ah nize aden bob alebage eso .56 00— .60 
ON Bais ME UN, A AEA Oe ete een wee Oe ot ee warren ° (4 60— .77 
BYTE OSE B.'s: Srey) vn! Bey enw enh Gd eer ee opt ee ete ae leone to 00— .55 
BES OHMNDIAEY Y.. .. Pht Ue Chee ie we Shea ee Ruse has eh tee o .88 87— .92 
Baskets and Wooden Boxes 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CABRCR eae ha. ies. 2) iaedleges eel nee AT ean ae 
INOVE CGR. eet hc... WU tate sels coin ak oa, 52.6 50-56.5 
NOV, BEMne OK 35 ono. bes oe oc oe 65 yal baat Aa acsnyey Th 
Qnebee papel: Oi: os x. an ay cena eeeee een 04.5 44-60 
ONIONS, Woe Slav cme @ meee! 48.3 44-54 
VEGI ORE Es Oi ic en Lee nace ne 45.3 45-46.5 
aS CHOW AMES: 1... 1 dee barn Mibmle Bars sm dp AAO. wale aoe 
Bou OS |. ae Bee Se ena” 46.7 44-48 
Britiee Colma biawe +... . <).4.hehennwnekecens 40.4 40-44 
Basket Makers, Male 
TT. ete Re SRO it: 7S A Ae al vin Ai Reet ited diel “00 Td ee. Ses 
PCD oii e Di ake BM o ut'. « KA ot As gc an ee MO. As. x eae 
UES SERS Siete "ieee We 26! aie Aas EMail Mill Melee Shih .68 5d5— .83 
Basket Makers, Female 
AS LURING LE hag ee dial ox Mice ete ay Wren am kad cae eee lal Ne Ot u on eee eee 
WUAEIO 01s. Gimme le hee Oma niad Les cawwiadiarbeeene Cte oT 00 40— .74 
Labourers and Yardmen 
GOCE Ta a, on oe ee rere hate. Cece eek te SOL 4) Veh e ree eh 
PASTA ae mE SOVINCER «6.3, PR Rene Sea T ER Ree ae ene Ae Sy Uh SENG S .39 3l— .47 
SIUC DOC ter eevee.” 52 Lp eadla gad ohwe tmnnekiiy ss Me lcatsle ype R .50 35— .57 
INFOuo rea erratic. . Ea yt egy elk tes ne pe eae pie 5, tor ve 45— .75 
FIPEIO™ Weer s SER + o5 LAME LU EE RS De ae enleueteridennune .62 52— .73 
Perea. wk Whe. bens eeees ne daeeler ares dkape dened VOD ~ 6 ah UE 
IEC (cpa Bee one Cee by Chee Ley nr or moe rep peniy na) .59 50— .60 
ae eCOWAl (Weems: 55 14 44ete ends eA kWh ERA Meee aan AAG .65 63— .68 
EAN ERE P< ce CETTE EE PETE CCT DP tenon .65 62— .70 
EIUioee COVUMID IGM): neat 4 aan eh PRE Reh EL Ore eee .90 82— .95 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 





























Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Baskets and Wooden Boxes—Concluded 
Nailing Machine Operators 

ont SUE GE ie comer. Sn nee iat ety att ett ie Ae 3 em CERF ane wy ee 
Erie OOOO heey ba he ue WAG Me Le cine, yy. 57 A3— .75 
EES EE AGORA SAVE ee MUTE RE Oe NUBe RRO NT tt URE Velen .59 .40— .78 
De A PE . Ae tener Gro eee re ne ee ne 3" .60— .83 
COCO <5. We as, At eA eee see oe Ny gd ork dyin 8 pe te 7O— .75 
oho sh OS FOR, Sana, Citgo eae eri or eo a Un .70 65— .73 
eee Men, Mee had ORR SS hon py hang eda ee tess .67 .65— .71 
re ee Me Bada ho gins vine 8 gone 8 EN be 8 ete de 02 HO 65— .84 

PecttEsmmOLUMDIS sos... dak cas eee rte eee esenssnatieses 1. OBE << ak RO 0, 

Planer Operators 

REIT P EE 82 ge A Nat xk nud poi tea ARR hh tk) RS aay ee 
eR eras SI ie cde cay Cad Gh ah ok cone ici ai. ak 45 40— .50 
RRC WMO i Mc eta bok tee he aes Rae nk .60 ote, 70 
OMAP OA ek sch Me ils kia kh Lk one ee brad) .69 55— .84 
err E RN 2 Te Si cM ENG Etre ct a i, ein Alor lee beh kena .66 50— .56 
ARNT oO OS We Hed 9k he IE RSE TAs al seh Na eg .66 .60— .70 
fe OD et Oe ee Os): ae) er .76 .70— .84 
eee COLDS tes. Bes oe CIS ssc sew iene eh wos 1.02 1.00—1.13 

Rip-Saw Operators 

EI LS LE POUND: rat TCE SEP Ren a A eR a) a pee Mir pe 
Oiebcent Montical only)it 30. : 0.62. Rke cust cacussstee lll. .67 60— .70 
Ree (OM ta! yells) 1 OROL. A. OKs ss clei ckkc cell. .70 56— .83 
PSS S Ge eae Dir et aie te aan anime nani eee .79 75— .83 
EEN SS, pe Bei TRIRY KURI Jey ho Caner pyle Uaioe eS eet ath sa aeiahet .69 60— .73 
LEIS SE aE ae CRT 0h 09 ie AL ae Lv MO a nL .89 73—1.16 
TORTS PT STENT °C 4) 6, a an (ae ig geo cic ly a eRe am een .98 93—1.00 

Stationary Engineers and Firemen 

MN ate Mee ocak es ed SERN Ms FP aN od torn wy RS Nad Pal hy | phar Ungta tryna yer 
USED a TPR Beagle aia ied ge Pit iat tele ie ecede de eaten ead 51 45— .56 
Ser I yee no CS ee te ne eR tae eee, .64 55— .80 
er RE OM Manta et Be ear Pe ee et etd Se are es .69 56— .90 
Ue RT SS SN CE RS ded Ae ult Eee ee 74 60— .89 
RE. eee ES Le a eS AOE Ae tic MES mee eee 91 86—1.00 
Re EmeENO VIN CCRE Sg 1 Sent hs CR aes 8 dis o's eee Ct oP .66 62— .70 
ERIN. os a Re a ee ne ee he Pee 1.13 1.05—1.35 

Truck Drivers 

ROSE Ie, AR trae AB ay Oey ce eke) Oe ge Wt eas ete oes eee 2 
Maritime. Provineis ?!? 06 © reapers. 2 Pe cet orate apt rm 47 45— .50 
ONE Raat ONFEME UR OMRINR? 2 Ange air Re: fea NI nS eerie .59 55— .62 
RE STE OPS 8 EARS HAO aa een a Ran G 7 the Me .66 60— .75 
PS OMEGA T py ice ec Pee, 2k Se SII ie ek ec enn nm nn a .68 65— .70 

ES ORES! CTL: GOR DERE I Re cara eee eee ahr 00 1. adotiee he cu. . 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS 


OSS 000N—— 09090000 w——o—ae—e=s“ om 







Average Range of 


Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 











per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Flour 
SraANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average kange 

CRATE ina As oc Sn see eas Om ante eee 47.9 40-60 

Canada 
ECA hI SD te | We aw scons Rant wchyan ep on-gprenenay soi uieSpic tl igh Ds Sater ae sea .96 .90—1.05 
Cee. 3. NG oe oe otk Ba eh UL eas Da .98 .88—1 .05 
PAGO LO ee ie MOR a ete aide eo Sale anes eaten ae agen ae SEL .60— .86 
i ECL Raine WARMED,» walsh on onal aarte- tity ARR RR eee) eas. 7 .96 .79—1 .04 
IMallsgrighites. 0 Staats tian pussys sa 4 eas ee es 97 9-1), 12 
OTT I Ra a Rata tik aald ts ids iL ne anes oe § .79 .73— .84 
coe ae, Se yO A eee eee teers Cnr S re ree. .80 .80— .86 
PiiOe te oe Pook. ca ewe seule a olin ia ea a ee ee ee .86 .72— .96 
SHIPDELS dine een dos der hages agit tees 2 cee te .78 (4-186 
Be Opel uk rs ee ees Gis Glos oy gee souk eer sae were ae 74 .67— .80 

Bread and Cake 
SraNDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 

OR Gt Ora | | Se Mame UUs 000 Games: Soe ae nAtrc Uneeey Ota wrircnyr c Ay Ab acaip ae 
PN NG a ale sce oh ea a a uk een Meares 44.5 44-48 
ON sec hs HUIS EVO a ivr ch cutie ah oo oece che ue bi a es 47.4 40-48 
OUe HCO hier ute cases ae A ee eee 48.3 44-60 
PETC RRC MORE R aI NCoGaRN: Ime SMELT Ree iye ee a NILE pea 47.4 38-60 
Ah [CEOS LIES gr eae ARE od UM, SP a Pa dla cers eid ere 44.6 4448 
rebate GLVOAVIAT) § oti cesccnc ARR ae Se eee et La ey 44 AD hee 
ere ee ee? ERM AAR SSAC 46.9 42-48 
erie O Ole Dita? oeoc dete ae eA aaa re 40.5 40-44 

Bakers} 

Ors Fe a ES hin Se A ee ne eee ere AL gia pl MRR RT er ge 
ay Ohi OE A Le ce Sie i he oe oe Ss eee oe eae He .66 .52— .75 
CREST UTS LCE, bee cece a eee Seal eG bs ad er ree oot Ee we .67 .55— .78 
STORER Grind Seneca gs, Siac pnt UE ew More Wakes oe Aa .65 48— .74 

NA Geant Esk ORh AUR Fey RM eRe i Ae pats ne eRe Been Gye Reyne aT ore .68 59— .74 
Ontario. od. oe ee es FOUN, co lo cee gas | Ra ee .76 63— .94 
A RESe STNG COE | QURDRREEE (URURTrer hae Rae Na Ceca A ie ee at, AEC to .68— .90 
Ni aaramn hse (Me ixtaean, < un Meee Geto) etre een ie a a .89 .80—1.00 
Sesion Re WER Mee ow coe ol aoe oad oe ae ey eet Rie oy ee nS .59— .8l 
ly Rg Ne EP seated ce inc ioe Rtas eure Rey He NO RE RAMEN ISR WIE =. .79 56— .85 
British Colunikinmawiein: Gk Fitouts <b ceri ch Soe es ee .99 75—1.09 
Bench Workers 

ele FE cn RMA io 5) Bonde pine aban hihaney Accra anch awe oeag once Nee RUm Amano: ESLGIV OTD: SEIS «> os 
PNT urate Che ors MIR, ce ce cesbsce nu chice uaeouceen avi oncs inten SNR ae cre a cRORSUR ORR RENTED oh om .63 .59— .74 
AAR RS a ES oe cee ee Be nc A ce Os AOA ACEO ari .60— .75 

DE Oa en MEmen URL RG aya ie pine oye Yee mmo s p re por Po hos. a 73 .70— .75 
Teta te pea ak cc, MOM, ss Sole: 6. class ow cose fen ice AAA caw chew wan orien teh om biked NR ns 78 .67— .82 
SEO Ty Re CORP aera etalon be etncdee pts RG iP: .69— .75 
FUME MN Be gece Ee cai kw eR aR ¢ kacae Ore eee hee ae 85 .74— .91 
BS iste COMER EA oe eis Sock sree shee Ree eon ek oe eat Te mene ae Rooke 99 .91—1.09 





1 Not otherwise classified as Mixers, Oven Tenders, etc. 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
ee ee entree eee one. oe 9) eres OT th, |) 
$ $ 
Bread and Cake—Continued 
Helpers, Male 
CONSTI CURD SGA a eae Scan Ne lasietete a ’ GOR * + [8 + See 
INOW imOCO bias kA ets 2 LAB t Aad ee et ele ele ea eee ee tee .53 45— .58 
INEWE EMS WIC Peek ALAR EAM Re ed POE ea el PE ve iy a 0 .46 3l— .63 
BE Rie ieee CENA CASTE NERD ASS Sem WG Rw ea a ew 8 .59 46— .69 
NEGO eas 5 et «SON RRR Fe ne eee ene .60 50— .69 
5 28s nee vs, oo TSS MEO ent 8a id Bs sare a: .60 46— .74 
AGL OUELOS 49 4) Vremts AUR Ia Miron AWTS ey a Ne Wk oe ele ay wm .65 55— .77 
ESO) eR) ERs oh AS meena ee eo ne ea ee ee .58 46— .72 
UGK MCC Wells (ure 6 fem aS MAN Re NN ANS eRe ee pane .58 46— .69 
LAT WO! JAM Rede ON MIN Glee dail Sea aR wee ee ee .62 48— .74 
PTC OLKG Dinetet Sf Aiee ok ak ESM ee it Wt te eT .83 71— .99 
Helpers, Female 
rae dons wien oan ho ASO PATE LS ALOT a OL PRR ER RI eh AMR rene cig ge 6 a, 
PAO Were ty TR 2 0 oe ee ee en oe ne #5: .24— .40 
DOwmeCUDSWICK von ee oh CoP LIE rele OF RET Mm ee ays .30— .38 
OTLEY Ge 82 Daa ane ae ee oe ee ee ee aT 40— .60 
INS obs rccsgnry ta SA SR II Paro re Rabe eH A Hy: .50 45— .60 
ENDO GC) ERR NS SRE Ae ee ee ee 56 46— .64 
eT hh a PA Ee ee i ee ee er ee eae ‘45 42— .48 
WES 2 Sh En ol en EE A ee ee es a 47 42— .57 
Pri see OMI Oe BL OLA OSS Ne a at AOE me ae 8, .68 48— .84 
Mixers 
BE EE Sn AE ea Nee Birt nck nye, Dee Lama tie 100 ae. |. ce een ae 
EC MSLSC IMS ACEMARE 6h OE enti hid Dee pen een Rates .70 .65— .82 
CGbere DIehtreal GUI) ds ie eyec ick a knee Gi ORs in .74— .81 
COTES MR Ske Ue ade eR i wk i ea dog ea A & .80 .70— .94 
UNRATE TS, DR RG Ae: Site, aneion ae. ~yiv-> iy ae une eed ne .83 .75— .94 
BE UTES AEN SNR eRe. aoe ed ~All tye a Manali tee .80 73— .90 
eR ACCMOW AN ar. ints, eee! Bets Bee re, ee .78 66— .90 
BOER E Ste in ae ee ee tae ee Ec eee te 87 .71—1.00 
Pee C OMIA noe Oe a a EE ee 1.08 .89—1.19 
Oventenders 
Bes tans: Wcverabes, merig: TWEE 6 Soci vo cvad Since ce ee Te | col Ge dios Seco neane 
PUOVAN COLES ree cri iecoE viseced oe Fee ea bare ing ee ae ye Pans rN are tens 
PN Om MTUNSWICK:, oo occ nc ecab case + osidineeostoceveces th Tee .64 59— .67 
Hemee Viana treaty) jb 6 ieisr<scrarinncdercon emrvismimncsston hao oe ee 65— .81 
Te oS es Re Seep ayer mre. 7 Ce Oe | st .65— .85 
eg, EE ROR. sea ee re rem, 5 Se UR, | .78 .70— .85 
(pee SI OUR Pea: Aes Rete can SF, a,” ae .80 .70— .87 
SeLe IC Le en. hae: i rn eine > ene are 57— .81 
eet Erk Wee aen, ih dias Ma es Maco, Aig Wake 5 su dor nkg pin dose bas 84 71—1.00 
MOE Pb Tote COOL DIE Mets OR BEE ce Ae ee Oe ah nk ic gy 1.05 87—-1.18 
Packers and Wrappers, Male 
LACT RRS SEREe OR Ange Seve Same, Mie ee nT LU SOL oa er ee Ae eee eee 
DOV ACO. Wee ie OP. al Soc lka ooo ooo on vis ee Hs .50— .57 
BAR Na LE cmt MOTE) EN. in Wao: te haar, HHonors Nn. ece og choc hea .66 .60— .74 
ye EES es Bild a Ge cle indo A WW dc hioeineds ahdcncn ine cools .68 .54— .83 
REO er een NM wii i. 05 be KAA ease ain Oo lom bibles hie Alea, ded hins ito 60— .83 
De pe MURR ea Be so enc so wie A elect dx ie diode de 8 Keacuses balade .61 46— .74 
SANE STL Os MORES i” Ween, Phase este nev mice. elec osvsa enorme, iF 53— .64 
BEES eh ere Pag Og hic TO eo We tie ah ae hale .59 52— .64 
British Columbia. <. ccs cs cd ces nas ces c oou cc sRBNO MONRO .87 79— .97 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 


a ________________eeesese ann 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Bread and Cake—Concluded 
Packers and Wrappers, Female 
COT ee me eon ans Bort aire seat occa gelrsene Mating, get neo y Ache pelcetinse ee Ter be 
INTAT AD SCO ULE oe Ee ie dc Bra enh Sek ie a de, oo de Bb gs a es aR a Blan 5) .28— .35 
INOW aSTULISWUCK Berek Cs) Gis ernie ore ass koe npeeeoe ere ab opment ee .36 .24— .37 
Quebec (Montreal only)..........--- + ee eee ence eee ents: .A2 .3a— .00 
(EWE. AO LUN get ©” A OMEN aN ee NEN Le rbot temiy Serena on .48 .40— .60 
RRO. Cct., WAI, acd. bs, aba hs corcleatgavahtundag hack ecnne Cron te el teak ore .51 .A0— .60 
i RTS ae ee enn eater Nmc ements seomenrttr ee are emer erterne testi race 02 .46— .61 
CEPA EC HOW AI x ers oes o Geees sino ae A wini ee O i anel is alee «em te en gat 49 .42— .53 
Dare RAN Io tae esas BR ct op dow Susteren sh ak Shea EAE NOL py eee .45 .o8— .54 
Pe yaticks (Olt Eade 6 dela ces orion aucur ahah ine acs a0 ae ee ae .70 .62— .82 
Route Salesmen? Per Week Per Week 
Cari atime Me lode a ae aol si eae, ee eo piares ee ae BASS Ne ee Re ee 
INI Vou SOC E LE LD enc edie Sein = Sh eis meters eile ir eared omen eele 41.12 33 .95—50.00 
PE Or aT ISS AIO Maree bso CR ka hic 6 re eae as ee gene cee ene 46 .26 31.00—65 .00 
Dileliee ih. eed tities » iach ain rie ¢ Siena aie ey ead ee 46.49 41 .90—€0.00 
BL COIR EP CARLY cam 5 ieee tee ok hth Be bes ce 3) Sp on) 0s see aie 46.19 41 .90—6€0.00 
Bre Dre Hee RR: Sei Valin Coes Se On hear ea Oar Rei eran Se 43 .59 35 .49—55 .00 
CP aerated tai, tc ete Ae co's 4 se anorvss wind ale eel aaties Hm whan ce naar 42 .93 40.73—43.80 
NManwobacd. c.cBhe cos cok coe ne Coc tals 46 eee: seep 46.17 45 .74—48 .45 
gal MEP AVOUALL. oMBELc dc -0.5, oie nc o.7 elie Som, cise bye SA oe oe 37.23 32 .00—40.19 
¢5 So OE Re ee i ee ee ie eae = Ai Nee Oe 36 .62 28 .50—42.10 
BevitichyG Gulia... os oooh Wh ws oh nee e let kee a oud 50.22 40 .00—75.60 
Biscuits 
SraNDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
“EOS DT as Eee BE Sa ier in een ea i. ee AO (SA eee © 
INGur ar liviG WiC meee Sree ee et ett ss 49.6 49-5 
OW) oe bn rete oo Se ein ents Bet 51.4 45-55 
TOD tariy dees eg. be te ee 46.3 44-48 
PODS Es ee oP icon ee een oes ee oe nae Se | hie the Sad 
Se ritish Colum pIa: oo ae oo ee et tt te 43.8 40-44 








Cameo, co ES ko. oe Ee PORE CPLR SD EERE COED REE CLES SGtLovt al W)- sadenth wo 
RN aiPUTS WICK (OR. oko Bb a eeiviem wd ree here eewine e ee ae .41— .60 
eNOG 6 Ai Es ce Pere Ret reer vr heres pe nceten Pere rake .45 .35— .61 

aero SL eT CMS es LE Fe a oe ER OEE w EO REE .46 35— .61 
(ne eae ha I oe se te eee he ke Pe ee ae .67 63— .75 
OTT OS MR os Fe Ree oes iin oi eae vane eee .67 638— .75 
Aiainiha: £6 aids oi baie Bee eibige a ee wee ere pee ae ah? .72— .82 
PRTG ER el Be hl cs. I ree Se i ge Sila ae. Sy eee as ee “62 .60— .70 
Rritich Columbia. ......-bases@sscel ss e+ +s s eR eee t 71 64— .76 











ONS 666 be BB eo 4 oo tenaatan eens enter Serer eee rrr 60 48— .73 
Gime ra 1 ee sso cA train catutary ari ee ewe ee Pee ere .61 .50— .73 
NAMING ois Bis ORE 6084 o li ror doe danid a Ore oor EP EOCEL OF .76 .60— .85 





2 Rates shown include commission on sales. 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS— Continued 














Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Biscuits—Concluded 
Mizers 
Ce Stee be OLE Er MOE, PP LIAL RE EAP RT ELLE See 15 
ee en ee GSE eee ees eek on mine a ta sim ts .56 
erent ee bee MRE eer ek eis ke Se hy es ot .58 
OOPS GME Dae. Gey 9M Geel TRS Sek ch etna Foc iPr en apar e rk te teem 83 
dr ED Gt, = galery CS iadeidi Niele rie ata ha a er aN at fre a ra 86 
Oven Tenders 
nina. <a> -4s Peabetnnn wid Cherduce, Pela conse ee 72 
DADE CY Ebi x MES os ccna beter at el tetas ne tat ore nyt atten at tele foetal, 57 
WELL... ee ars et RDO Malet a olan ca! aah ets .60 
Csscr Sai DES, | PTR ERC eRe Re a rn ae ae soa ear rt .79 
ye Ra Pee PS FURS ts NOME, AAPOR Borah tara ars ooo he ear rae ea 82 
Packers, Female 
MAC Ae hc bE yd oo. subg wears nh digg Foe oes os od: SN GP PARES DG 46 
Perce PS PUTO SUI FMRI 5 © o's, the coy Sanu teva ie sata a ure ikon careohouiracarasanrae nian gtaney 36 
GNA CEO ROR |) “Sitges Siveprethe core arstcee rec tate errcnears co ear eas .39 
I eR MEN oes WR a deg be eee ecw cu tyr bcncyshae maser dake (ake .39 
gees Romi pepe Se Oe ah a tee een enero a ee eer I 
FORGO | a. « «SR telvce ti aaprrcmheten gy Dab ath oo ok er ete a tes ene gene fame 50 
ieee = 9 EE Teeete | ¢ nan Bion iiid a ilets CORE Risen aera reppin waren. oT 62 
LISA ERY SENOS WOU AED ee ee nee meen ee Renee eC rare rere BAS 
Ss Sa Gil: es ees eS er. 49 
Shippers 
ee NN he ON a tied Seg ty ont ay Sale gota ole le + kh 74 
Dore MrUNS WICK Bk oc cl ohn shee sees eres eee sre eee 61 
poet Pe HOG a as Se eae ee ree a sre ear ee 5 .69 
8 FONE RY as Fert re ae a eee rere 69 
VERTED RR Ra ee Del ee eter o> ene nat iy ii 
5 PO) i ee oe Oe ee ee ee eee 78 
Confectionery 
SranpARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
apd bo Me pee Re! Seen rs: Serer rarer AGES? DC HRIOR 
Maritime Provinces..... BY fi ita cee eto 44.3 44-45 
Quebec sa.ciiecg si): ~+) aaah seereels --*- 47.2 40-54 
ify xe4e Ca elnetage vases ie nee raras, SAR IRiaS a: SR ea 46.2 40-48 
Manitoba... .¢ccc~ «> deck ROR oO BA cu 45.4 42.5-48 
British Columbia...) dihetb «- Babs cs os 40.0 
Candy Makers, Male 
eta tee ee VR ey A ae wh Om a, Sele Daas x ee oe 72 
Miaritimme ProvitlGes. coo. < bre otens tate tenets fe ate te fate tete ta fete te tata tate "owt tate Me 61 
ree aime BIORER, . o RONDE CRAIC CR nN ncaa ee ee a ea .67 
Oe ek | ee oe ee i a a ara .68 
Ce eee PE od Been oo NEAL AEA ERO et TESS .76 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 
-—_WVneew—wvwvewaawoon#00O0@Tw*O000ODsoOooeeoon@]TSTS$09T0D ee eee 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
; per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Confectionery—Concluded 
Chocolate Dippers, Female 
CC a i i er ee ee. ee eee Oe che tae ey mane 9 A 
INTARILINCAL LOVIN GES Sit. . Peauics Gics su ccinc nd Gitta pene cae ie .40 .40— .49 
AUC S RNR SS CE ROARS SMO Naas MARIAN TE MOE Saintes eres ade cta ih, yr 'n 45 39— 23 
AUNTS CE LGPL, ace libs sii tng ye ted Mecham eon eR Meaty iad sR .45 .389— .53 
CREAT AON Mie 2c S eerGa oink ROR BTA RE TE Rs eR oe aed hm WOR CNOA 53 .42— .63 
BOR ORCI i: Melted oh eS Sk hoe SS Oe EN ee oe ae crm a a ngs iy! 42-— .63 
VEST AMER W TOR, ceoiy Shs bbe hae ee ee Wr Oe eaee eerie ae anne aan ety 48 46— .55 
Bridicha@ olin Uli os dee awe ec tet te tet ee Oe 56 538— .62 
Helpers, Female 
es OT AAS omen xf ec eae ents edn tcf Unie Gans iach tel eh Uh dei 430 |... cele 
Dept e tr FOVINOESS -4 6 PN ok ee ee os ee ee O28 .sl— .38 
SECS CGS AGE (GES Oe” ssa Att et rca eaten ea OD eth eS a .39 .dd— .42 
SUN Ter | ae ah > , Ma Re el a ea pi aici Ue ie aay per GAL a Ney .389 33— .42 
EO 2 BO OER hace ORNs Sin Ae Ete es eu een het ke ee ee 45 40— .50 
Poroiseo ofc 6k 3S ae Pr on ee. a 45 40— .50 
Labourers and Helpers, Male 
oR Tee Cs eM Pu hc eee UB Eo 9 Fs oe pape py pe DO, BOT WREIOL HAV Ge se 
WV Bernie’ © POMANRce cos baa tren, CUA lf a New wien kad Mae Re, 49 40— .56 
COC Pee idee > MM cet RL LN Gd Moat gs Vd, wl eed ae sale uke 41 .30— .50 
ROH CH IS. 2. RMR en Phe nets pe baie, ee ah a hig tka ee 43 35— .50 
gues SOMA AER «GRRE eS Ne AB oat inns hone Maen Sameera ip ADENIO HLS. .62 50— .72 
ORR Oy She UI os Re eae uae weet iu, aid eama laie  e .61 50— .73 
e Packers, Female 
Go UEe e c e vare er arene wee ee Le os SA) Bee Pee Res PEL 
Wiebe sh FOV inees 84 2 bbe) tek ed & een Us .40 38— .44 
RICDOU ees ore Sad ude Storr te i oe EO ea a ear oO .46 35— .61 
NEOWTORL PS. SAA At ARNE cee doe A So WON a eA iy Se Ali .46 35— .61 
ATION us Aa ie ea. Loco cht, EU thle ewan gO 49 40— .66 
PROVO MUO Ft en eer be, hn Bt ah Wa av, Wir Ge gv 5 bon ae ey meee .49 40— .59 
EGE OUR OE ee etree... Watetnca et LAR Ren ne ok Cie ee Aq 42— .50 
Shippers, Male 
DOUG Co Se iat NOS i, et CNC Sae ie Ga J64> - he gh ce ieee eee 
AC COON IE UA, ee A See TTA Rae | See | .59 48— .71 
ESTATE 4 | SAO Oe WR CA ewes | 1k | 1Lane Ae .59 A8— .71 
Ei (Oke i eee TS .66 .60— .79 
NT RGYIRV ESS, SOR aR Sop Prot SMe NE ar Aer y Rae ey UL ca .67 60— .79 
Fruit and Vegetable Canning 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
AINE Aaa te Fs ona is itl vec oa ee te GQ Die vt HS, 8, 
NOValseobitnet. oo cus « MO eee eet 58.9 57-60 
OQUG DCG iite B60 25 a LOE go Buc oe wae a 54.9 44-60 
Melee ve % SERS? ce SOE aah a ar ae cnn eam 47.4 40-60 
Petia olen Le Beas is | Bac ce & medio @ abs Bomba 51.0 44-54 
Cooks and Processors 
ATI A A ae. s,s Ee GG iret Hs host ea RR. ss 
ENG RCO Lic AMM ot. Bc ale ne notte ue are h seta eaince cee ry 46 .40— .47 
ee eee cn MM cals Re te cog Ll ciste ibe aN ice an cn ee .08 .40— .70 
OT ee OR, Ri a eR eer, tS Oe Pea .70 .538— .91 
SPT EYL OS, Ane Gia Mt ee ne RR aR meat NAA oe .80 .72— .92 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 







Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Occupation and Locality 


See ee ET 


$ 
Fruit and Vegetable Canning—Continued 
Engineers, Stationary 
(Or Ci: oC aagnited Haprany oar ater Creare rac peN SERCH OR PCN hina ae ee ee 85 
EB hn a se re oP om mstO ated one Sap rnreeaiageenmasie AMR RE .82 
Perit are COIN tates oo SE Ce eee extn cey Wei bor en yantam mes | 94 
Firemen, Stationary 
eee 5 1 A BERR lee ae: aera eo mm ne eae eee ee 69 
ORO eae tact Gb til gale a Be oe caer an see re es 66 
Oo he ae? DRI = deem mines EON ENG ICN Gelato ic Er En iney Bara ia oe RC 68 
eeitiete Cola tdres aces pakke a ee tee ee EEN NE Ee 80 
Inspectors and Checkers, Female 
rege NE, Ee CC ne mn Nee eT SPENT ne ane Beno ee On eT Meter rors Trisccas eae 44 
Ce eee ek ka POU ee ee one een eed Eos 38 
Ee ee eee Coa CO eee ER Oe Re 44 
British Columbia... °2)"... o.oressre ee TE SO law 61 
Labourers 
Cane ned oe Ae eR eh ated ee eee i Ry ay Ba oie 61 
Ga GOL on Pee he eee TAA » oie Os hos a ee 44 
Cee) deta gs ns die Ree ses age ons HSN She to Ae hk Oe 51 
CW TARIO’ se ee I TE Grice 8 a Seen pr 0s 9 Se 59 
British Columbia: \. <i Pk eo ec ie eee ee 8 ee ip 
Machine Operators, Male 
CT er eg Ae Ih GPa Roe tae rest BAR tities tn Reels NN lp Dela ah 64 
Nl iro Celie Peer are cites SONA ei eh Sci eiag Serr veces cr ects .52 
Cnrlarioene tf Wee ab Gere ead A a tiv aks’ gla Se ee Oe ee .63 
British Colmnbifiis | n.4 oe ee oo ee ped Os il a .76 
Machine Operators, Female 
Corn aR PORES he RE Se seek tenn Soar at ea elghin ert Walsh Gammel Sh mann» Sie 53 
Ne 0 Aco SOE ES pak gag oe ent km he ae neta te 41 
Pitawann 4. Clee, Se eee oe ie be cmon eae ne sn a aiae 51 
Periticts COLUM DIANE 22 6 os cos wae ot taal 9 it Sahai er dese Hr te 60 
Mechanics 

Te aha rae Oak ba did SIRS See i al Scena Os eer eee 81 
Nie SRC ce oe ee el eee a eae ene ee 60 
er Tie eh eee mee eas cel tale eo! Sea see Ne 73 
Cy ne ae See eee a a ee aa as St 82 
PT ish COLUM Dies eh EAR OE ee ee ele eee ae eB 81 

Packers, Male 
C7 ikl Cleans See Gr se ee ae 55 
O10 ANA Cele ton eae, MAM he ae cae eae 48 
Cpa, oo Sek Uh Od F258 Bes es tess os OR eee 58 
British Goltima bide § ccc. obguercc tee terete rans eit vote bem pseriget cent tetehe rele 74 

Packers, Female 
Carine ete yb een eaten oa eae iparinw beh .50 
NOVEIMOOLIA. . oo. Gers. . chp GEE Chet chin nian een pe B31 
Creat, fia ba cins les as heer gurgtrete rs mieten ein erimerale ean et 40 
Gene en PES Sah a es Se ere ee 54 
British Colamibuis | ost tac oo A ow eee er nemetrenntinesge 55 

Peelers, Female 
Be oy ee Dee ee, UPR a Rar RU Ute Rte ene te Cn 58 
Coles Soc EE er eee ee eRe ROM eR er or eas 38 
Pope arty eS = MR AB 19 08 Moy oo pti on pp otak aeetenon nal wrens sehen aR 61 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Concluded 















































Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Fruit and Vegetable Canning—Concluded 
Shippers 
$0700) Re RR Sh aa eee ee PRL eR eA | NT at Yee. 5375 eee 
Gcuee Oe eee ser tial Cet ee RAE RES OO REE USCS te 2 cee .62 oD eo 
ROR ATIO © o)) CBn, siete tur, on Re eT RR RE RS eee ke aes oe 2 55— .88 
BG st oO Mig ok i Be ites Utes ge aed Wale ae ea Rout ale S5° — hoc eee ee 
Truck Drivers 
OC ea ok Os. ee CL A eee RL Be vee Os ass eee 
HED OS Daaees catetages elie BAe OR REAR ik eel dnt Nal Ra Ml. 1H, .08 50— .60 
ALEC CL MOOG! SE OAC AY REY PRES ROHN TIMOR DR. Ce AL Es MRR tA, Lat .67 50— .93 
British Columbia... 22 ee, FENN... shaw. on .8l 75— .90 
Table V—(9) FUR PRODUCTS 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CAA Cee: ROR ee eee coe ek ke A eee ERS 
RES Co RRS, AER I, dated alpen el ity abs 43.5 40-50 
BS OG CON grail RE Dele bps a A bE ak 41.1 40-48 
ih CSAP CE MAGE GRO aie Sata CMBR Gat iy enn Te ioe ned! 40.1 40-47 
DAOC Wall Mok ged i Bstrn Sen eda nticaa es 42.5 40-44 
Blockers 
GABE teen ee iat s TOE ee, Le tk C4 ed CY Pale te ana Lo is re eee 
StS. Sos AE, SOA Or Malesia deat lh RAD Matas Bilbe bet Pariety heany ation hare adorn, .85 .08—1.08 
WLORATCALE i, . aera he eb. Rat, SUNS OR we Nite Ohl eee fon 63—1.08 
UAE ON ON me, Cee ot A NUD TARY OMEN OM Os eh ee as ae hae gw 1.09 89—1.38 
ERGRE COGS 1M meee ota Gt ae ORE M088 AMR ONS eB eine Ome eal Ws 75—1.38 
PE AECOUT ob Sree she Oe MERRION Abn ® WEN SOR Ae te eee .59 40— .78 
Cutters 
OE ee Oe Sy 5. Aas Son Ara Roll iain oP IRAE RA Aion GAA) 1.34 |” Wee Ss ee ee 
SCUNS CU RRR ASE ob SEMI Sse Wee aa TRIE tla hile ao Noabatdit thle De Sb ck 1.32 .95—1.63 
ATS (008 § CAUAAEAD <> RUMORS OCR ha) Aa tec nat ances oa AE Nol Rly Wk BCP BAe, 5 137 1.00—2.00 
Pismo ie oe et ie eh Peas es ee Ce ae Cee he eee eee 150 1.00—1.88 
WOrOUeO, Pose ook Le ee Oe ae ae oe Re Re 125o 1.08—1.88 
I AiItO iar Bike crt eh eee ain) aie ok ele Ok eth 1.16 .80—1.50 
mos KALE NOW a oh ek me Se rag ee ery eee 141 1.03—1.74 
Finishers, Female 
MBAS AED cho dis + BOs oss s om buledowulice cu eee: Beker. 1 Zadeatel? dated... 
OREDEC IE.) Mik nk Kins titan BAR EM Ree eae gk be eee .74 .65— .93 
LOC Co oes ne pee | .80 : 70— .93 
WUATIO Se (es. % AMR. DEL EE LEORER ARB REG ae: .76 45—1.10 
WOrGGLO: Bus. MBskN. sche seeerkoe pbs edensn eae’, ae: 88 68—1 . 22 
WE OA || oe oe ee eee, 7 oe ee! mY .66 50— .90 
SEL ANCL ENTIRE.” SURRRIENN PARPE PD 01s 7D, Ae aren geen iimiot: able ey. 67 55— .81 
Machine Operators, Male 
OCC, et oe ee ee me Se I MI aera Per aes ie 
CeheesiMian trea monly) 4s tee ede oe ene ns bee we ek 1,22 .88—1.50 
POU res a eg cot i Ok el cote etna ee ol wen a ere ule ae 1.38 1.00—1 .63 
“CGO Rene. Se ee ee Pe Tee, i Oe RG Eee i 1.42 1.00—1.63 
ReEnT OO PON... oh th ae eee awed eee dee ee ob aeaue .84 .60—1.10 
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Table V—(9) FUR PRODUCTS—Concluded 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 








$ $ 
Machine Operators, Female 
EE I | PECL aie) SSE A Ihc <> ee NA pee naa ae => ne Ce Pe fe 
RDC CC ti cee can eeese a. eae BG, oc. Cn « oe SOT .86 .50—1.00 
DEORE CALE TMs oe a RO tee esac Sifo shes oops sbuntuducecdoetates .90 .68—1 .03 
Ps SAEs sR cs Me ON np Sain sss cos cdlnies ea cesk in 84 .48—1.16 
C212 Tay Glee. - ae) ilies he Diet, Ue ica ibe eae each ta eee .99 ito=sh 20 
eGR RS et ee kp ence: oh ee cee, 74 pa" Ue 


—————————— 


Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS 
tate Oe SEE eee wcuatnl legal ae tie Ra GRMN Nt ied aces ST ees 


Leather Tanning 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Rangc 





oo NG NG OE REIS RRS Re libaiamel orate <0" iammnnet a BEVERY le eee) 
OO Re alc Vig Re eM 8, oe IE ER eos ops 52.9 42.5—-55 
Ontarigss. +... 20... Ripe nelale ap... 45.1 40-48 


Shi A I a Blois wig ees wl dk cee er nar) i: nn ee: S. G i 
de Ee iy UM ss aeiclow eC AEISEK, cats wiht MOdoiee ok cds .64 .54— .78 
Cr eR hens on IR, Seas oiele Ceek oS ean ie et we .90 75—1.05 

Buffers 

eee a, a I, PONG. oe eee eels. ys aman | PPI OY BS 
fe AR at ME Png es hang Sree lanai ® Sagteeees 4. o20 .62— .92 
LENS Tae, AAA? TERRE SERS Ae aN Ne eae ae arr a a .90 74—1.17 

Finishers 

ae eens i eae te Bn ees pce bw ney & yin CSU Me at aerate ae 
(pgh 0S Oly pebdeeiet SA AR Rees oleae aeons tell roe hdl eee er ta ee a yh .61— .87 
(OO ES 2 yeah Reece 9k on MOS Deen heny hatte nro ee tee arb, toate .82 68—1.05 

Fleshers 

EE AE, ean ae ee SKS VSAM Y Rien tir tim 84 BAN At Mb o. 0.4 8 8, oy aad ed Pie x Fath aul Se 
rte ee eo et te RIT eee PA TENA YRS a Ye Y ie .61— .82 
EEE AT BAER OR aia Sallis itive eat ca aerial ae elt elitr hae .93 75—1.14 

Labourers 

J SET ROCCE eS TIRE, CC Seon Eat nC ata an Par sed ea an re ea That te th el tee, EE 
OM Pere 1. steeds. . Chtitie Seaham en Anomettk cecum ah .65 .50— .69 
ares As. PEN. bie en Resa Nene aes eee Ree sto 60— .83 

Setters 

oe ae ee, Re eRe Saree Rant: iin ae ene eee eee $860. «+ be OFBUTG Se, 
INS Be ra he Raed en Lond 8 Secs toma dig en .69 .54— .87 
ae oD) een Di, PCA ces cee ne aan i AS in an .90 72—1 .09 

Sorters and Shippers ~ 

le AS SN Oe | SR aes ee ne ee ar ee Bt > 1... Aedes: 7... 
BUT ENE Oe 2! BOLTS ECISRON ARE Ore Seale men. ie are arene .69 .65—1 .00 
OO SR TOE Se RR rte et ae $4... hw I ©. 

Stakers and Softeners 

(NE EGS S20 eel mag 42, ak Ege OE GT Sh he Ra a eg 94 . Ness nierreres 

Quebeenc i ileccies ca ccscs os een. lo Sonalevera of} pub 2 .88 .75—1 .26 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


————————————————————————————————————eeaaes=a—=0@sos0a@a=®=G—0 eS aje“w_“«wmnj{[000—_Ssa>»—_»><>—<—«—=wv[ >=. 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 

DROME ihc: Aion het SM, an gh AME ALNP EL SAARI i RON Pre a tn Yes on 

$ $ 
Leather Tanning—Concluded 
Tackers 

ER Re: Ee: ae Se pcne nn ing ero yr ertnree Meier mtn Eee ks: OO... beatae. os fa 
JUCDOG. 5 dec es on epee een Emm CnnIen mn Ee hime ef rag 74 .54— .91 
Vibe Ocal edt. I hc sk Rin cede b on WRAY kind & Rae ee ee ei Ee 95 .81—1.13 

Tanners 

ESE SE Ty rs ae eye ee rites ROMP RN Ge a OM Roe mew ny nS oY Re © ae ee eae 
OTS ee tent on Re rE aye ys aoc uemr yr enrne > | 5 .61— .82 
TR REE RC eA ae PRN Asin Ole) ALOE NG, VCE Eee amare NONI 87 .70—1 .03 

Boots and Shoes! 
SranpAaRD Hours PER WEEK 
Average lange 

RUNES Carer CRO Wiel eee APN Rene Said Argenta, raphntbnecg Wee ATS Mie cot eee 
INOW ar SCOULRR cutane hoo i eae ee eae wees ABO ae eee 
New? Brunswick 3 Gok... bo cee s we eee ees b4 Oe oe 
Qnenee)s aes ets co pee Rt ee ak ere ae 46.1 40-50 
CG ETI Oe oe aie bows Se es SS le ee Ce Oe 43.7 40-48 
Rr TLO DRE Oe at ot hceenn eeeoae Gen wee wars 4605 Dae ts 
Biceh CowmbDis 2k wo Boe ea ee eee ae 40.5 40-44 

Buffers and Polishers 

DAC ee A ee, aE ik Ie ae Ae Wiate Rie Bee ane, oe B20 POA eka saee are ee 

Quechee <i : SMR RD. hod ace See ERRNO leat fom eee 81 55—1.11 

Nontrea lit eens a EA eh er ee ee 84 55—1.15 

MORSE Tr Ae cn MA ome gE Sl RN Oe 87 .64—1.14 

PRGRGMLO: Fok cS. ee A RO te eee 91 .65—1.15 
Lasters 

Ce eae). CRRA terre OR eee Gate AT Gae oe oh he ee ee S056.) er eee oe 
WMEaritinie: PROVINCES... che sack SEO ne hoe en © ie Sua ETe Se RU .65 42— .94 
CNC DCR sek PROSE hs REE os See agen vee Shel ecg aoe 96 .72—1 .25 

EGE POs] Be ee hk ete, eae Gala see cht tty eet raters eee sere ee eae 1.02 72—1.25 
RN Gp et, Oe PONE RAER me COMONMBA LS iaUnceae Bila Mer Vande adiilxhary Aeeiseat ih 93 70—1.24 
EO ewe, ON coe try RE area Re Oe MEO m Pele ear A oi 1.02 75—1.25 
USS WETS ed OPT ae) oh: ae, ee Na Uma te Dea RAS ME CULPA US inde ts CoP 94 77—1.13 

; Machine Operators (Miscellaneous) 

Ce ee el PIO okie ee ey eed oe gla ecu cu nue sanliag care uaameali manasa = 87 | Aca is. wee 
IVEATING. PROVINEOS. osc cks cc Co ne Fee dre sid ho whcus one ho a Saehonmhe .70 55— .8)5 
Cniebeas cc: tte ear: Meanile «63 aio Soe mass she re MEO 87 53—1.22 

PVBOTNET OO Beets cicecc ect Fe ele eG aes I tates) ee 91 66—1 .25 

MO TSRATIO cs. Bets iets ons. a Ace ans yee k ae eld aac eee Bates Mee aS 88 60—1.17 

BEE GHEE Oi Bes ge RMR oe hoy sb MORN Selene dicen ak aie alae ty oP Gi | eae pele UM 93 .68—1.15 

Be SC OL AIMIM oc bei kick ae aba Bk Reet oe Deeg Shs ae 80 61— .99 
Nailing Machine Operators 

Le I eis eh he, ok i ean 4d Wiese rns Gos a ee AS. DRO K te Bee Pe a ee 

OucheGe 2a: Ae Se den « vic CR met em Ne Obe bie elke eres 84 41—1.10 
NEGIEG rea SN PO Maei es Bl Re Wie Gis tein como mns Reem .90 40—1.25 
ORES EOE GS OO ene a noe Kt, OA et ek ioe eae 86 55—1.21 
ROTOD LOREM oo eli vey « 44 gnostic ww See ne ie 96 65—1.30 





1 Wide variation in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Boots and Shoes—Concluded 
: Sole Layers 
RP OTE oi Nghe Ok A oo ay aves eee ees en ETRE EERE TRER EAT E: PB. + «ewe, Bern 48 
CCG ee Be ea) ice ee ee eit SNS TALE EI ARNE EED: .85 .70—1 .00 
BIOMOL A tke sou ccm deck ee er ee wd ee oh deka ded tae . 86 .64—1.00 
G77: 1 eae CaN ORY 2th Ml Rel CCE te SRE ye ee .86 .65—1.03 
OIE ME ish coc aces ee ene PA EAs SERA Tt th .97 65—1 .47 
Sole Leather Cutters 
WAAR ches eo ales Seed eben ccus s@TOUEK ol POM LLL Ble ee 
MCC CMP LE TS 22 REN WME TES Cy ooh oe Fh) Hose & Ate AN KA cee wine .83 .60—1.08 
LEU RC PAIR ol oh ces tick tes wey ed Sd ee Wess wk hak lsh aon iwi ev nd ok .92 .76—1.10 
USS Na Se - A o SS HEE ROR ne TT em .86 .70—1.02 
PETEROTL UO 1s gM x. HPO ew Soe po ch zw en WN Sl wv ce Ge evens hp woe . 94 70—1 .26 
Stitchers, Male 
a alee SOO a kn ea ahh ae nate te StL A LA Sink nAvlehate wis 2 
RC erGG WICK PO 8 ev AREAL SR EE .69 .64— .88 
COCR MR nei BBB. Ae «ame, ccs hb WARES Cha oatike ee 91 .68—1.18 
th PETG AT | Ey, Smee OW ine an, See ee oe aa .97 .68—1.35 
EAT O ee CM rere Bale os a the « 4 sin ali os les be ee aes .92 .70—1.18 
OCG) 28 MRE Rh ek bed ey Rae ee oe .99 70—1.26 
Stitchers, Female 
(GREP EM 9 PS Se caalardirg ie gn A ea eee 5G TE CS eae 
POW PUTENOWICK win Re oc ee heck eke eae: .45 .39— .50 
OES les so aggeagseng tis eS aaa OM Ry ae Te RM eRe oa eM alee 54 .37— .80 
EerrC ALE Ae t eae ome Eee Oe tn to eee ye .61 44— .80 
CE CTERET The Slabs gtdbategils "RIS lal ees year aie le aly ive he .60 43— .79 
DAO Ding nee erga gine, Malic Sa Se Acer: eR RRSC AO tik ele tele aia Mes .62 46— .78 
RST EreP Oe OUIIE e Ocrg ve tia. Ok ee .61 49— .72 
Treers 
OEE NE ett ealle ERIE lth GR, hele eR AR Pe SA, OY Re Re na ee 02 Bee tS sh eee 
HOLST S rhe. AE eels, GO he a a ia a iets enh ae tak asin .92 .69—1 .22 
Js Cini AE ps a ae aren a Sele ME AONE # .93 .63—1 .22 
2 TER Ve pee AE IR lin ee, Salt is MES Silt a RR et Re ee eee .94 .81—1.09 
LECT A h R hde oe SRR AE Pee een Tne tote a .97 87—1.11 
Upper Leather Cutters 
BRE Renee te sae Bae wre: Se ic ey one oodles < hs dew CE ce eo COS Fe tale (LED Be vec MMR R ay, 
ES ERLE WLC IL, WUEE RN, Ae oF dine xn chap aSuce ative shed isso Maem ap men .86 .65—1 .25 
ail 0 OE Sp PG 9 Fg BOR Raat re See ae ane ee eee ne me .93 .70—1.15 
PUT RRMA UE © fc EMCEND Be. t0k Wee seas hocere % teuy 8d nv coc dn bees acc et .98 .75—1.15 
CES C tes EA 8s eMNME NE SMG Werte oN ace lp err ch male bigs scsi sh Wigs Var chaweh aw; .92 .65—1.17 
BEN TS ath scaly BU geo MO, CDP ETE aa Ee a Re .98 72—1 .24 
POETS ORT GET ”19.5.5.F spectre carck do cromsue ince crakgr hors tench abated cadeun, 1.04 99—1.11 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS 























Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Week Week 
$ $ 
Dairy Products 

SranpAaRD Hours PER WEEK Average Range c 

CTA IA ics, :) ERE dna aa ied WeNekon ied AD ate ae AS San ee 
eae O GLE soc SAMI fore aitw oo ekceepcn dye olan earned MEENA 52.3 48-54 
NIGGA TP UITIS WACK Sis co tous dBA Sanateansiabaheras dutisy austenite 47.9 42-48.5 
ONO NEE coc ide cai » cls ELM Oy Fee aren ae 52.6 48-60 
Ontaesy . 0. Ce ow Ce so ca ag 47.6 42-54 
Weaiste a. be. Mee ei a ee cons 48.6 44-54 
nein LONOW AN ts ea ke 6 kc on eee 45.1 44-48 
[SEES SER Uk ES TET Re, Sat Pree Sec Tokens he A7.1 44-48 
Byte) Colm pis =i wes hes oi ee Se ee 44.0 44-48 

Bottle Fillers 

En, oe, GS eee. .: SEIS SRN RRR ertens mrt are F i, Oo: 30.72. . 24... -eadeuO. . = 
1M Oe ee EE ee Re NC ee ae Se Rene er SUN ATR ten 28 . 86 26 .00—32 .38 
INiowrfPS TUS WICK Oks. .. « « « cbiccdcckireccnvtaswe ete ition ah PaO waren ¢ 29 .22 28 .00—32 .00 
QbOReT ic dee Dis cy ac ee eer Re Pee ner 30.34 27 .00—34 .02 

RE ATTLEOA UD occa ca, eG Oe, Se ee ee Ree oleae 28 .00—34 .02 
Ce Ce EL eae Seon Se in et oe. Lege a eee tr 35.11 30 .00—39 .60 
PP GEON TO Med Coes co c6 RE es ie Ok WGC Wd GUE 36.24 35 .00—38.50 
LCE Oe DRS ree, Men een eet | by Sere, 3 . a 34.15 33 .00—35.50 
Sa cra LGHLGAVATI «WOH. 5s a.uic letetsbohactatatetotsteketetet asc tut alia st ana’ Rolston hee eeees 32.58 30 .98—34.75 
| Sa ee Oo, | ne coe eee ee cr ck ey ne oe 30.26 27 .69—31 .16 
Britis Colum biak'e s . ccc clrcteteniccteatatet et tiotat that A atetattotete theta aan 33.83 31.16—34.62 
Ice Cream Makers 

CPR em 5 Bic OO ce eer nt Poletti ost tetera tone sf pai tie aceieeee 34.59... 4). ORGOTOL... 2.52 
IN purer Net eEU aes a cise |, 3 Pie eck Mk Suc asit ye eas aeert oe a dea eaten 32.06 30 .00—34.00 
FN tires FE RIAS TOI Woo i ik oe cove ede Rees aed eal pcs Seto ws Set a ies eee 31.92 28 .00—35 .00 
Olenee haath nde dB Ro een cope wpe Sune eee 35.49 28 .62—43 .41 

1 ee aes | SO eee een eee non hearer ram ate wm ep -- BYE 32 .00—45 .00 
CNA Cre Pe oe Ee le | ae tae Tea eta ae on aera pe cae ete ape ene 35.57 30 .24—41 .20 
A ea Ty Ue ke te Sn oe et ee nt een rae eee e rae 36.82 33 .00—40.00 
ERIC NATE teen cc as Aa eee on ene tees eee Come 34.04 31 .16—36.72 
IETS Se gM CLARE: afertig Ad TEE a Salle eet ard tens Ae habs whieh fo Sen 31.94 30 .00—33 .00 
SEE OTANI OV te RR ttl nda Saati Rater al. Pe Raa ath eet os ae ica cascode 34.80 28 .84—39 .00 

Pasteurizers 

(BETY 7< Ri aia) LCs nM Patti win frente hes a Pee AEE Wr ene t died” gt 35 ook. Lodlls.c\ ene 
ECE sO Su RUA (org Se ura Rn enUnaS mart Bn Mam men stne ey ole Rt 31.95 27 .0O—35 .00 
INCU SES TEITES EG acs ns ee crs is bes ao A at RS ee et ost ee eter So oO 32 .00—34.51 
GE DCGs hie RR owl AR ane paren ae a inte due ate aera Om aed 34.04 28 .60—38 .00 

WR CUALTOAL Es ORNS ee ES oe Praise iets Sag aoe oe ea eevee 34.96 28 .60—39.15 
Ontane fe ee ee Ae yc as Lak he ew eee 36.97 30 .00—48 .20 
TOrantos 0." Soe oA oe os a re eh B5 + toh oN aoe Rance 38-03 36 .00—41 .50 
VEEL Te RS fs echtateiato te awe Shcitate east anc alee Ts 36.08 28 .85—37 .50 
RICH EC LL OWW EE 8 huh, re Re Re alg Whe pit fae dots 33570 30 .00—34.75 
Oo gis a NERC, SEC EGE MA ie a ei thy Arn amen yt 3b12 28 .85—33 .46 
Briticn Coltimbias eto Oke Are ue ee ee ee 37408 34.62—41 .54 
Route Salesmen} 

BES ee ERE Se ERs Ge were eene ea tenes yee aR oe eur UMN ett odd 40.99 sotecsaht. welt. . =: 
Nowa ocotia.. . eee, Fe CSO. er oh coo eee ser’ 35.26 31 .09—37 .00 
PN CUTS Wie ME coos Butera ein cys einai Pe RE Pe 31.41 28 .00—33 .00 
NII sili hn Rn sci be OP ree EEE ED Oe EPR EE EEEES 40.99 32 .00—54.86 

OT err Or cal Oe ei cnc Beare Al vines hehe ea eie eae eck re ae 42.74 35 .00—54.86 
ALE OTIS Sree “ON Ae Surin ede iere ete oe mieten Dey RC inen ee preg 44.63 38 .00—50.16 

KO OD), CO aA One n ee nmlen prmrk UM ence frune Metre] irra 45.44 38 .00—50.16 
MAIRTCO Te Ce ee Peer re Pee etre he oe pete erent te ar 37.34 36 .00—41.15 
SA CO INON ANS oe AO cs scl te hac aie Sea Rate WE ene ae 35.17 31 .41— 38.67 
A Thertatel ioe $8. carn lors 2) SO-OTOPRiCaen cH. ROR WEEE... 5. 34.02 32 .36—41 .28 
RP ater AC SON VET NEA so na i i As RA in, ae we ec eecetenine 40.81 38 .08-—45 . 22 


1 Includes commission on sales. 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 







Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
Week 


per Week 


a a 





$ $ 
Dairy Products—Continued 

Bottle Washers 
Sean ne a) es ea Oe ree ots Se es! S10 Berens pit 
Perc icotis re A fo ce a Ce 25 .92 19.62—30.11 
Wow MruscWiCk Wa. Tobe lnc ele eye eee eae 27 00 27 .00—28 .00 
er AO FBR. et ere 29 .56 24 .30—34 .02 
Weainmall.) (ek MOLAR Lee o la he cee cee fata Bie ee a odes 30.56 24 .30—34 .02 
pod tere I Sal Rtn gee ee OO Re a 34.94 30 .24—38 . 50 
Jee Ag lee ie Es GRE Cn Spo ie esr a a, 35.79 35 .00—38 .50 
5 Eres Pel GR oes Geese irg ir ea eS a sae 34.49 33 .00—35 .50 
Qeaehawatl eee AR sib oil eke eh ese ies dees SET ee hee eo 29.95 24 .00—34.62 
Akheats AGA... MOOG oot ised Mintaiiterres cto eee 29.70 27 .69—31 .16 
Britials GOlUMDIONS TR. «bce ce ce tee ee ree ene we we ts 33 .04 30 .00—34.62 

Buttermakers 
bla Wie. be occ bed pie ak oe ee estate oe ebb the SA OO 1s. Baga eae = 
SEE, DOR ee De ee ee ere ee oa Sacon 27 .69—35 .95 
CCE OE, CRORE RBC EN Soe ca Cee ek ee 32.07 27 .00—36 .00 
Dienahoal eo os eh Seek, ae a Ss ee 32.99 31 .00—36 .00 
OREN A rk ee en ay RW 35.22 31.16—42.72 
Mathis ss kD oO BE eR 37.00 33 .00—38.50 
SE ALChOWAN ier. oo cas ok Di oe ree me ty 34.50 30 .00—38.75 
alee en i Fe ee ee ee 327,81 30.00—35.12 
British Columbia... + ++ ab fibedeb « « Qidde sn ne ea 34.85 30 .95—40.39 

Can Washers 
me age ser eR her ab Pree tds Ost sae case ha eh es ee S028. Oh, .cateareere: 
BECO reas | EES SAPS its: Shoe een 25.88 19 .62—32 .00 
PES CIC nd hoc coh (eae ee sea least he hee ee es tess te 8 27 .00 25 .00—28 .00 
Evdapadttie CP apo wold: :| 222 cc csi pees eee sce cnet hs RIO 29.71 23 .00—34 .02 
oes ee Bs Pe eee Ra ee ea ee da 31.07 27 .23—34 .02 
yy COG Ts Vs ae eae ara eae ee cee sr eS Ce a 32.04 25 .00-—36 .00 
Pantie. Ac Ae obeae Hn oe nie epee tere pore k se 34.35 33 .50—35.55 
EN Be oa Saar mente arr cnr nr ato 33.05 31.00—34.50 
eee ewan. Whee <..-hecwonwsrenee ce homeo re tea oe tye 29 .30 25 .50—33 .00 
ee oa wr aac amie chibmten later C yA oe i 6 25 .39—31.16 
ee OA DIMN. oh cdee me ererrrecervcaeen ener cere 30.40 20 .77— 34.62 

Shippers 
RR nee Rn se aa Seu es nee es Ror ae Oe pro ae eee weet cy. 
Bin eOtiavieln. «oe ok eee es Lg 4 ete 2 SS 31.49 23 .08—37 .00 
QUE DeSean hie OR Peete cecum tyne are here heey $1.02 28 .00—35 .00 
AL crea! |... . PTUAOE MAE, MOI ew be vot ree coe rye 30.63 28 .00—34 .02 
SA Ee, oR cnn odorant nw or cand dr namnedeiomennaee 36.73 29 .00—39 .00 
Toronto SRO: Fay re ee pte ee ee Tre 36 .28 29 .00—40 .00 
Nima Osan rcbsnpencrmnneranmrce pres aenotener es 36.18 31.00—39.65 
Gecdlediphewal...QB..>-.-bipescavncsnemesr rears eerere nr cate 32.95 27 .69—34.13 
MONO sc: MN es po RG iA rer condos Sa ee m ee Hite 31.33 27 .69—34.13 
Pasta inldmbis@®, .-. + obs aaxkes ope seven oan ere eres earrings 37.29 32.31—41.54 
Stablemen 

EA? AM Le Se re eR RE ne Bag gee ae nee 
Nova Seotis.. > Puccnsns then Beuche ceor or ere eee cee oes 25.02 25 .00—27 .00 
GbE ob. or By os > bocce ceneecedvnereresedsnercee seer Zi Abe. 21.60—31.50 
REAR eo call <2: MN och noc okurewrere rans roe hee POE TEE LE 27.74 21.60—31.50 
Pe Roce rupee dp renee Eee ey ere tee ey 31.86 26 .84—37 .00 
ee et eT eter ee ear ere rencere reap ee 32.39 29.00—36.50 
ere ft Me EO aie ecar rer ecre che Paees Peeks oy eg we? 32 .00—32.50 
eS oteehewall. AM. 01. lec auee oo cebco cer ee erresre ster erry 29.20 26 .40—31 .16 
er Re oe hr pis Sat oehs ppen ser mona eee 27.93 27 .50—30.00 





26 .54—31.16 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 


















Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Week Week 
Se a TE Pe, eee 
$ $ 
Dairy Products—Concluded 
Truck Drivers 
CA Da 1s Ate Teeny 6 cone ae PRET, RELI te ae 30:98 - 0+ +s: SS 
Ree GG they Pars pers ans bee PNG CL CaS Teo pee ae «eel, dalle 27.79 24.00—31.16 
INDE TUDISWICK: Mus 18 FAME OL OLE FE Oey soe any ae ee 31.09 28 .00—33 .00 
NOUS Ron pee eee 5 5 RAMMED SEP 9 Ril oh ae ean mk, la aly 29.91 25 .00—34 .00 
Be OrrOUe Dh 2 creat AOA REEMA PRIVAT Uys wey id 5 aes ee 30.49 27 .00—34 .00 
AGS 2 A Ls Sw het A Seo ROC RR AL A aoe” ok a 32.80 24 .23—38 .00 
GED eka es See Wate perce dD ALO ele Ole ed eee ad me 3f227 33 .50—40.00 
AVI ies remelteeecieor  2y Pavars ote alas pahite GA ly eh ke ate R aoe 25, 34.09 32 .380—37 .95 
eA MCWVAN .. Mette. PRES tts 4 AeA ke have ku kam woe dy 28.71 24.00—83.75 
OCT er Ae: cn Stet: TE TOE Fey SIRS O ae Ma we LL yO 29.95 26 .54—34 .62 
isramisty Colima bigness : ¢ Setter mee ee fase css 9 yoo 37276 34 .638—41 .66 
Meat Products 
STANDARD Hours prEr WEEK 
Average Range 
CADU e e t eeetiee |” free koe balb ee hy aa ts a re eS 
E2016) 23am Reueig. ia AR GAC ROE eRe 48.0 45-50 
Ontario. 45.4 45-50 
11 2364 46) 0 al arial pe ds CCRC i ie 44.8 40-45 
Daskatohe wan... S208 yp Ape ed temas <5 44.2 44-45 
LM LCS AOAC ao NR mI af. sie enmarmeenni ei eta. 44.6 43-50 
Pile COMO DIA Ee ee 43.9 40-44 
Boners Per Hour Per Hour 
COOLEY ce MAREN, | 1. Ua wc aah v oks oid wad eae via Bee 1955". . Lavine 
iA S23 5p 9: 1, A a ES, ME OTE) . 94 838—1.03 
Sere, Oe. be ARES Oy s way 4b ak Laie Bee aie .93 82— .95 
OE EMOTE, | Bs. 0. 6: me bn, ek dos bk, 9. eas & masa elton cidacis .95 85—1.06 
OPE. ern.) Ay ocak aay eos OEM WA ORE id eee .97 85—1 .07 
Se OMAR Es 5: MRAM. eMademarideliiits Winn ee ENA oie ee hee .98 77—1.08 
Pe UCHOW ET | WOR... Ve daa  Ain nica ty niu ou doeenathinmlun cael .98 94—1.00 
UCU Me Meteors eer aNe ea el eee .92 85—1.00 
ended Ca) (iar) SE ODORS 5 Real Real RNR AR NTA SALI .93 85—1.00 
Casing Makers 
OM AR A. MMAR NS 266 tr cerca Wika, nates he tee ME, GO & Ge «Lp SORA. 2 
OO CA MEE. be sb viacnignmueneingh kone ai eho Eek .94 .88— .97 
Se RIE Ny 9d reimiadind tae Ch AA AMVAA SNS ed . 94 .85— .97 
OO eee RE. Lia Rie esau ds unk cnnd UKREG ee. .88 .76— .96 
LN OCS RM 5 OL: SERN EE a IR Re api i ir .93 .87— .99 
REE art What Res bycaud'e cun ia anc itn on ok AEA ULE OE .89 80— .94 
BT RNOW EN. SMBWRMNY BS chin ic dha bu nwt ome deen neue .90 87— .93 
AIDED. 5: Se. Maule Neem ee .89 838— .94 
Bees OUI ae. «LP alien name ec udeaibaiauins bel eee 0 te .92 89— .98 
Coolers and Freezers 
Eo og a A, conte a ee 89 2S. RE OSH 
DUC CAam ai Mies Lea gman donate PRE Took ue ete mee .94 .84—1.05 
NICHE nas Meee eek GEL TE CELA eae ea. reco w eee .95 88—1 .06 
ORC MMAR, bed pabiesy ot etree es mks ee 91 85— .97 
LOR ROM, «MNT REE x Neha hacchsitae he elateer gente . 92 90— .98 
MEG em NR Ree ss Lec ec ChE LA ES bid tee eben .86 70— .98 
SLUR AD... MEMO ss Tes ei otc ich okinak oceeetee teehee. .90 87— .97 
SOCK EE MONDE 6: de 022 ChE Re Oot ocer dale .88 85— .94 
Pile Colum bigmanmes MO WOMEE, oo oc ccrcnncucauec, .89 86— .92 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Occupation and Locality 











$ 
Meat Products—Continued 

Curers and Cellarmen 
Case +: Shs Sk ngs eocab huee omer rercewes\o* Wrce: DBR * 90 
Geri oie ae Wier = tdi bane hare CPi ea ore eee 88 
Mrmr tren.) cee eeu eae aoe fore see tee ae eN A 87 
Oe NO eee ae OE tee aia sae ach Boies eA 90 
RUE OUR lets ool caehc o etieen ea eas va at .96 
RAL tee ae aon ga yates mes ee .90 
PRTC WAIEh EO ATTIIMOTNG cae last es fens oe ne oad .90 
J UROEE& co. ott Ge Re REP ERE DD nen oe (ee rene cee Le eee, .90 
Pri CO 4 ooh cidee oa naw a Nass eee ems Sere 91 

General Butchers (including Slaughterers) 

Coit FUMIE a eh ghee ee eee) oes es SI 95 
as Ee Sree Cree a er ere ee | 94 
teh ee tae a Me ess en eae OR OR Mn Ae 94 
a ee Ce er ree ten ee Renee NE .93 
CPs RACED Mieco Somers steed er ceat keds seats Sy eae Me aU arte Ree eR ORE © 1.00 
Roma lteen Meeiiedt es eae ee ee oe ee ee te he 97 
Se 5 ee ies eb aoa ee On eee a re, Sr Cer gS 94 
aioe EL Wsthne SA skorts ooo lee oe fe oes one Or .95 
PPT NOMI ke culos doce ee bee See nile eel oie gle oe ahs 1.00 

Motor Truck Drivers 
ens oi Li lay Sark 6.0 aes ph ome Reh visite Lh A SE alia Sl 94 
CUP De OR iiahese gio Wether a 91 
Micntroatk. eee as res te ne ey ee in ne ons ae 92 
ea Ge ene RIES SE Oo lne ne hore ieee ce eee ae .89 
4 GeV I A) Ue ee OR I REAL ES lo .93 
RANA Lo Ae eo otic ne sal tee es amen ee .99 
EPC GWAINAU a, on cost eae ae eee apt wane teemane © a 91 
Nee ey eee ee eee er ee ae er, ee ee .98 
een Columbia eo chistes nee eet a) oan ame og 96 

Packers 

Ce ee hrs aah sherk teed esac is oo akan Pees 87 
os): 1 dae Bata name Oe Sa oe a ee ae ee ee .93 
Nia tron hk ee et Ob La eee bee 0 RR oo .92 
CTO ee nk LS ERE SUR AS Be avis > RR oo Ras Be .85 
Wait 0h. bcd a elk bauer nals ae oka Se eee eee ee .89 
CCAR eWA ee ee Oc oho al rae eee FA ra ee ei ae» .86 
ULES ad) Cannan, AEE Ono Cn en er carne ae gee ae tue ai 87 
British Calum Did .. ee ee 5 ns ow hk ele ne Fo eae 90 

Sausage Makers, Male 
Oe dey Ae a eg Gs I EA ee 88 
Ont ta A sR oF eo ee RS 83 
bere aa| die pee Bet, Oe Romer eer eee eee ca 84 
hice oe BR ee ae oe Ren ome a ane te .86 
BO eT AE bin na oa Mee CDE CR a .90 
TON ce ca RDS A Ge Re iar ae eh eens oe A RRS Le .89 
Saeteahehew alli Gen. ocak eto eek eee ae awe ne PS .90 
‘Alberta <1 Are Bre eS Pe EE ees .89 
Prich Wolumbiders os scab lew aaa ess SEW ee See eee OE 91 

Sausage Makers, Female 

cE Oe at a Pere eee re eer ee. ae .70 
Cae ge ie eine 0) eg Re SR caesar a ee ae 64 
Pmt is LO Sf NN Bis va hae nea arias ect gngigr ss gaat arte ae .62 
A Cer Rennes: SRE HPN aeRO ere oer uN oe .67 
BP brtiade Blt 2 BR. oo coo bcos scenes eneyterstgta arc A ett oS v2 
of EPS ROS SOE Serre SRR Ai Spe Mee rapt ee ser ert tes SCCM ACG mrAt 
eae OWI. sooo ae bik oe eis ag oe Se ee te ee .76 
1 Wh a A RAEI RE nein ais ear aara ese bare eae ae Ee .74 
Berar Clash otek asa hols ao ae on DE Cae AR’ Oe RS .64 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 























Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Meat Products—Concluded 
Shippers 
Oe oc) We Lx HBC & eee eee ee Ee 5 Wee Se eee 
Rot OEM ice He a's Lp oe bee rcs ote occ: Dena ee .88 82— .95 
EYL OM OWNG UR meet lox ss Kbit eae ee ak ee en .88 82— .95 
RIO ie BL SIRE res MAE te terre te One Ine ene ea .83 60— .96 
erento... ... _ .89 85— .97 
ERED Beta gae cs hn ober ee ee eee .93 90— .96 
A COW AG mmr a et ce een, Teme ie ee Oe ae .92 88— .98 
PE ARM chs Ree tins BP Oa hc cee a ee ee .87 74— .96 
esa 5100s by Peedi ac alia ee ee ee 94 85—1 .00 
Trimmers 
Ce ET a on 2) ee NNR Mic x ae hctg Yo 8 ap aes 200%.) Sticke eee ee oe 
Wuchee:( Montreamonly) , Bee g ee ee .95 85—1.01 
COIR AG MRO Mera Lo, Sea thie. ee ee oe ee .92 82— .98 
TREE Ny PRUE -” Oia Rh ane ial cto mat Mien dh Miloggl URS .94 .90— .99 
EAPO 4s SCmMEESeras Poneto. ca tee ok tae ee a ee 94 .91—1.00 
aS CheWwall. Mee oe cs a ee ee .87 .85—- .91 
Pibeme oes aes Bk ee eS ene ee .85 .84— 1.91 
Breen Columbia viemss bite. on, ee ee LW alsa ee 
Lard Makers 
Cami an ic Ls a eag yA E Vates batho, aa, ee SOL Ree ware an 
BUS lablials asin! ee A en Rca, Salil oe | Sy .93 Si OT 
IAC 2! pak 3 aD MOURN Nie eae air ta deel 1s RS tee .93 87— .97 
RIDE sau Se SMa Rene ee ean aa eee .88 70—1.03 
GSS TO eae? ERA cree plan imme SE abe nl ltrs deste a wpe, .96 90—1.03 
INESAMODA CA sc Re oan Ps oes to en ae oe eet . 94 89—1.01 
2 teacehiowen tiga. | UAE Aes tae keke ty yer es tees See ee .95 88—1.03 
PeUrlia ws Remmnr toi LIRR eee tes eee es oy S50 ta a .93 88— .97 
Pe rOouMmpint Cy 0i tone che We eee 1 Vy ko lee Owe ieee .92 88— .95 
Fish Canning—West Coast 
SranDaRp Hours peR WEEK 
Average 
pad TEC OUI secre yc Pee aslwics sled cidade asusion een 44.0 
British Columbia Per Month | Per Month 
CONES A A TERE beh clk tek SP MRE LRN fara dR ce Nel 188 180 — 200 
DOeipects  tAtiGMaly. oc. Lecce Re EM DAR Eee feed: Mh. oka Oa ee 
Pitciaeu, otitioingy: = A’. ws ee eee 171 165 — 175 
Filling; Machine Qperatorg, Male...) 4 i ER RAS ca RE. Gg 
Prue runk Pviomen ge ee nO EE IOUS CONOR Te 9d a PA SIO PAC eta REN yey ON 
PCR ee: en i tok, eee een P74 PR RO ROP 
BCLOrE MOM. ca. ee ee TNS ETRE SFE OVEN Fae ibe | lama eeateprs amen oer oy! ee 
EEC HER ER Boo OMEN IB P-lE GX 4 8 No ha a ple 4 vale s eal 140 121 — 160 
Per Hour Per Hour 
1S DD Ce RN. ae ON aden rien Why RR ALS Peis 8 tid 4 .76 75— .79 
Bee ee A as Bee ence t aah ek Le Oe ehd eo .83 78— .86 
Filling’ Machine Operators, Female... :} 0.0665 05.2 .66 58— .80 
PACMAN RENEE, FOMIAle AS. u4.5/ 104; tohct ict th, GAN ak ee sOD+ +++ He ARO 
a a ee eee 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Crude, Rolled and Forged Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
TEV ig ho. ila > SRR CARIES LAA SRM A 47.8 40-55 ¥ 
Canada 
EE SAA? URI ctl SE Sete blll oad-- ele aadi  cho hited a i A al te .938—1.16 
BEGET, IR ARE AS | 5 to 5 2 ie I .98 .85—1.02 
Priltand-runeh Press Operditors: cit rt ii sikie rites cit itiche 95 .838—1.01 
hc ER a es (eee ee ea es eee re? oo 1.06 .99—1.11 
Sos te ae ae ae eee a eee eke ee 1.02 .65—1 17 
Serre hy PEt sees 1 Me heh ese eee dah ihe heen eed .80 .70— .83 
AACS HP 942 cee eat wn LEAS ARS ee kc NOE 1.04 .94—1.16 
Pate rong hers: sae he Ah ON fie ae EL eV a tec a Gann ad 1.54 1.138—2.03 
Lee hye eae, 8k ME KU,A Nb EIR ERR aE OH EL RER Ee Re on 1.06 .95—1.16 
LS. Tae ITE SE a Riana amines he imate ca Maman ae) aaa .92 .84— .96 
EE OP OE | CER, Relate een chi lr tne ade ne 1.05 .96—1.16 
ES See DED” antes: ae sa dnatanicad A Ra ee a Ba 1.01 .90—1.09 
B leeipimirtinery Kerner hock vs ok ck oe eee 1.00 -99—I .02 
Piastaknrnace Stave Tenders!.... 0... ..... we ee .99 .96—1 .04 
Pioeeyiil bottan Maker "2 i etki eee eee 1.24 .94—1.45 
remover Pushamncn® ob. ou os vee cons coke ce eden cece. 1.00 .86—1.06 
em tieatin second Ladlemen'’, 2). 1422. <-. see esse cece. 10% 1.01—1.10 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products 
STANDARD Hours ppR WEEK 
Average Range 
ee ee ee ee Sete a4507° yee es 
PiviDeUn ae ee ee ee eo ad bot Me 44.2 44-48 
Rewaemrinewiek. SW... 6 bo eed os ce eotes wes 48.9 44-50 
2, US Mee Sk?) a ore 47.4 44-55 
AR Mt Be a Sins a 0 5 tle, Soc es 44.4 44-48 
ieiiemial te. TRO ARE bs kadabedous, 45.1 4446.5 
“OOSUCh Oe me bee ae i rae Ee: A 
eR RM i eee Me alas od adannek .) 42.4 40-44 
BOEi tata OAM EE 5s Aes ede Aa asec edd © kts 40.7 40-44 
Blacksmiths 
eee Ea: Se, OR eg eh aes Ae Lea nd te mae Ken cet 95.05. eI UNOR... 5... 
BO COLIN... ners clara ehiainrer i dndembantbdei 4 & gigi d tiack ee ek G 8 .99 91—1.05 
OR Bc Nas Ihe At Sete MW aeee Lt at nk Leib grad okie .99 82—1.18 
DRRIUEEPORY ES, 5 cic St ens Se ee ek OER OA RARE ERAS 1.03 90—1.18 
edd! ya SA 2 Oman Game sy eee ae ee ere ne oe een ere 91 72—1.05 
MICO ae Ee cet 64 t.c Ke yd SRE BAAR Re ee no Pa eh eee: P2083) oe A ae. 
UN ge bi Oy Mae nen er er ne ne er ner eet ame 91 .80— .99 
Pers OLII Oy oe) 6 Be OR RA ka ded BES Re Ret ya ESS 1.10 1.05—1.15 
Chippers and Grinders 
co apt AD Ol) 8 es (a iS ee hoe. 
Pee to eR). oa are: ere Ue eR ER She Latte we hs bs .87 61—1 .04 
PVECHIITOA IE. 6. occa oc MT RO A ee mes oe Ue a nik dhe 1.00 80—1.11 
CUR EY te coe Oo eee eee ee es ee .90 70—1.19 
[BO oe, ae ee Oa oA ee. ee eee eer) ew go .93 75—1.15 
Eee’. gees P-sa ahs \ sk SE EEE RAR EA PERAT AS) CRETE LES .74 68— .78 
(leas ge en ee eee eee ee Cee eee ee ee eee 76 70— .82 
i aL Elo te ee ee ee ee ce ee ee ee) 1,02 92—1.10 





1 Reported by the basic steel plants only. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
Pe 7s 
$ $ 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products—Continued 
Coremakers 
RRA ACS elas oo oka Pe, © es ae ns ORE 1.02. Wiese oe oe 
NERS CECE) epee eer s sii Rae sotanaene so esis onm Wramiaca erate Aue h ter: .88 .80— .92 
OCLC Re pie Soha ON wane avery nmr acu rr ote oe re .98 -, 75—1 .28 
ck GOERS De Re ek Re RR Ee eter ree See hero tcee sn eens, 1.18 1.09—1.28 
Go Re Geet © Sk pains ear eh en ron eee rae cli meno a 1 203 80—1 .28 
EROTIC tt te no eT at ict coecls at lean ag hay ahs omsaay an ony aniston ata ee 90—1 .28 
EVE IAT EVA ee Oe eee i i oS et eo ict EARN th oh ANA GD oy oF ah eb orlay cath cians .92 68— .86 
it Sooo" toyed chdedats: © 4h Seem Se OSRA Ime ee RCN gine Woee sae Care ner time t ea. 87 82— .95 
1 Be hy all GIA TDL ATL OT EEE Oe RE. Syed Menage Re tha A See Re Meidnaet dere taeenie ae ts SSSanK TSiG 1.15—1.25 
Labourers 
ee mn x Nass ois ene © ere eRe es ein ee Ageia eye See Oi 7G: + - SPORE eee eds 
IRONED OTOL AE) Spas hee GRO ee 0 ee So a eee eae 3 .69 61— .76 
Cie. cae oe ceed Tas PERE TERA ASRS EETESES ARE IE TEST hee .62 55— .77 
TCT OALL AeOm - me Ee eee ae ere eee eee Re A SAR ERE Somoe .62 60— .65 
Vk aATS aden See ee i oe he ee ke ie eee eee are erie 3 .79 65— .95 
PO OTTLO., te ee es CR CORR ARE AER Ree CT 81 T5— .93 
ETE eo ere oe ee ee SRR ARR CRU Ooh ee ee .80 66— .86 
J8 eT Gs SOR Rae et Oe CR RAT ee ee Ce Weetree nae 73 71— .82 
Peat C OTUE DLs ree ee ok 2 AR OEE he ee .92 85— .95 
Machinists 
CAnAGa. Jen bide a eo he be Colts Cee 2 REE FREE BEI ee nO6ribaned |e. ae 
IEEE: Ce ID ce Le ORE ee ans Pes re brea Lee oe, .99 90—1.10 
INES PSE UITES VETO Ree eel Be ed dled Oe edi atid De) auaioniegy aon wine eae .79 68— .95 
Quebec. 0b 9 ec fees DSR, SRNMM I cee ee nag eee 91 75—1.08 
Wiis (real a oe fe 1) RS 65 ee OR pe deen Pings Ney Eee .94 80—1 .08 
Ontecio kes Saree oe he keene ik os hens .89 75—1.05 
POPOTCOT Rie kg OE. eGR Fan ch oe hee eh eee 97 85—1.08 
Moaniona. het ck er EAs Re ee ces ie ieee ees the 94 85—1 .02 
Saakatehewall. co... i pa be RD RRR oe ce Os rm OPH RE eal 70— .87 
Wikerta 2. 4 ck ccd: FOR BR Ue own cles eS eas CAR * .96 84—1 .02 
British Colum Die <u k de ae Sed fe Re AR Cia Gare FS SE 2h 1.15—1.28 
Machinist's Helpers 
Canaan. coc Bi ee do a a Sans ba As sw emer irene EL. Oe ee 
Ree COLIN we RRS co hs bc eS rk oe ae nee ee alee so ee Avi 61— .80 
Quebec..... Ge NEED ee ae ACEO eRe Fk .63 55— .70 
UT rid ors Vai NM es hbo Ce dela Santina idk cha ole pect sre okie Meee aes 63 52— ..7) 
OT re, Me Ley Senne, Crane Sean ennRne mee einie ara eR Comencp ta cr Ops Sos 69 60— .75 
TARE To We NED, 00 OS SRR ate, SMe rs Sk DBO a RENO er oN RPM EEE cS Sen .80 75— .85 
eect aaat te BB OMIM Mes eh Mh AU Sue dec) acing BO avati S alev Sule eee ea .85 74— .92 
Pee OLUMIDIQMEE. <caor Seek Sew ee obo eae: F260 SEE .99 92—1 .02 
Moulders 
CORA ee A OE SPARE Oe og hw A509 Sn SLD LOTT loc ee ere 
PNET SCL CI eh Ae MRR AE a teed os Sse Aa elles Beles 1.04 92—1 .37 
NATICK Me EO LEGA nk oh dO SR AER Ole RE OE ew ute oe 74 67— .82 
CMrebee. (Fl ROE oF EGE ESN GS aA ame ea eek eas eee ee oc .95 .70—1 .16 
Wit roa hee AE A EE Gk 6 ee On ws Ge ee ae ee ie 1.18 1.09—1.16 
OEE lee “<1 "DRI. 3 eR D eer MeN ene Mi ay Whe nei kamen So: 1.10 .82—1 .36 
AD | eg Se ae Ra Nn CCRC aN LOR RTE Nir Live 1.05—1.54 
Sa PASS 2 I ee “os SA ape aeapae ear Di MER AGe re tee Rae: Se fie 86—1 .39 
Bee tE eat as EGS OUT TI ce OMA es Sse acid Macesacicsccslath cs aad east shh lat eves, sasesighat te noe aS .88 82— .90 
PRETO ean ae NES. © OPERA os Goce wees tua oi cans 6 a ene elabe st .98 95—1.05 
CRS ALE CS UH ITC), Ae ieD-e EeRD oeiee. aca 1 ae hs) 1 .00—1.25 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products—Concluded 
Moulder’s Helpers 
AACA ioe i Te oy ct eat Peers EO Ve noon ee 
OVE SCOUGL o.oo cs SA ee ea .68 .67— .72 
Quebec. . 62 :o1— 760 
SSS iictetele Slndiller- hhh i See eh ee ee ek ae ery 80 .70— .82 
DLivici C OlUMDigns s, OO ae a ee te ees 4 93 .92—— 95 
Patternmakers 
OE i sr ac Ca nee ee ee ee a ee ees tO ele eee oe 
WAU S US Dic oheseg, Gpuclicgee AR Bema. “aon oe a alae nate Ce aia Iae 1.04 .86—1 .20 
PrOtrrcal ens = te tr 2 ly Se eA net a | Belek) tan 1.15 1.03—1.23 
CV Sily Onna de caemadaen «Tell aed: hy Una ik pattie le ti ikea lalalaliii 1.08 89—1.25 
aT TERED BUCA? © ORIEL Oi aaeee ieninen aae a teeh yarn b.05° eb... pela 
Albena, ...1... Battines. HelHers, Tanks, bie... .....;..... .98 .90—1 .06 
Bre OLR DIAM sn DBE is ha eh yey tea os 1.28 1.20—1.30 
Machine Tools 
STranDARD Hours pER WEEK Average! Range 
Canada xOntaria Only)... cs sodicccnccsccnssccese. 46,1 "*QQBRO 
Canada (Ontario only) 
JH O30 TWO? aR sea SUPaPN rece CEES Bian armen nn Lc .99 .84—1 .09 
Me. MM ev lh 6X a aikek ai hWnd BW ecm eA ak 1.13 .83—1 .36 
ROC es ME Rr a a a LU ge ale A tea wy aya .60— .79 
DCR Sy oo Baas So ihe sean waa Mae ke Uw 1.03 .85—1.31 
PeCRCEILOLS Wo). CRG te | ace dank elisha san aadunm oc kate 1.03 .80—1 .26 
Machinists and Machinist’s Fitters... ..... 0.00. ccccccccccuce .92 .70—1.10 
IE ACY CIO DCTA LOTR cn 4 4 5.5.8 4 < ce Wh a4 daa ce snimimes .86 .65—1. 26 
MGGnaMO We eNAKeLS.: ph on. ees ais oe ck le. 1. 1.00—1.30 
Machinery 
- Stanparp Hours rER WEEK Average Range 
(CA SE aly CR Se) nn: fo ee re ere are 457 50s «100 
eye eet he AMF best pene ee eae tee 46.7 44-50 
CT AIOE gis sas Bec  OM  SK le ee SES 45.3 40-54 
OT a 6 a ee inne ee nets eae 45.9 4449.5 
SasitO Dewan, 0M 8. . 4 ee ik oe 1 ON | Me as eee 
Deeb iden BE 8. Boo oock ed ds aca daan 43.1 40-48 
BritieColmbiage: §....F, 6 css eee acuics BOLO} e40r 428 
Assemblers 
OTS ONE csgors om oud Sepmetiertepoelaten! Puke! srl) POL ia marae ae OOO lac aco. Beet 
iets eee re ee oR ee Tae ee ices Secs c PO REND 73 .50— .95 
POU STA hy ek Mga = PCR AERIS! aie Nell een po tod eae ete aud mie SO are ENE 70 .50— .93 
UES Syed ae: speeneyr:* EDI ed Stl gt Meat a coal teak paca aged Rien gta 93 .72—1.17 
ONS Ter, Md ee ee tal raat oka a 1.02 .80—1.17 
Pere yoypee wipes pare game fae Saas ic Aidala ir tei aah gratia ena 72 .70— .77 
RGA OTM) LSU 0 2 os in a a hy a ee als 1.02 .95—1.10 
Blacksmiths 
AN Aitswtriony, Pibyrae wee eee. ok. cao chad ncocaescine Bs Ss tesa, og ot ear 
MUeDeG NA neh cs Memo ods aise hes suiettocsce ns heeytion. de 84 . 0—1 .05 
DaererOAl so Re Atk ores rate as te fe hae 92 .78—1 .08 
Wiens, Oe PN ED ee ee ee ee ere | oe eee | 92 .77—1.10 
ey ii ek eee Cee ee + ae | 98 .90—1.10 
pitt gO LN Cha te ee oe ae | 1.24 1.06—1.35 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 























Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Machinery—Continued 
Labourers 
OAT elon) SERRE Seen me |. tect Reis May Aol DOS Rae met Rte eR $60 A tad etre ce 
AGING eee hE Eo. cabs, 68 wationas aaa aka sue to pee ASas EET ea Meu IEE .65 .56—..<76 
eT Rec AS EER th oS gem re. (ean Seem nd at ye ea Uk AD, eto PON oie ep 68 .68— .76 
CET iA AN so MAE GRA oc ee Rad Shc san ea esate sie Eat aa ea keen a2 .61— .85 
CRE OOTP CE ROUT et”. KROL TRUM PRCECUS URI RY with Myer ndie NOR, eM NEE. 75 .66— .85 
Reis i Bee oes. es re pa oe ee 67 .60— .72 
BS iki i re GLO DEeisares as. «ss tes fo coes se ue liasinw bs pNee hat cuidate po anc tiene 93 .82— .95 
Machine Operators 
Canndnrte.. Aes: BR ac < Cas te Ee eS ee eee eae eee 89> «ds eo OURS... 
(Quebet och oA. . Tew eee oie acter ents tee ened ae . 84 .65—1 .05 
IMeiireal io... Bh... Beech ey kee ceed a ee sd ed ee ee 96 .75—1 .16 
CRba hi. bob cs A. nw EA REN OAS CESS ARS OEE DETERS ORES CRESS 90 .72—1 .09 
ROTO COs MRS oN PTRL & Sudsdc RE RUMG Ri Sma as ee ee 97 .83—1.10 
is OETA Y GT ONCE (SRD CRORE RIE i: MM A Meg Deen AaLIDE gy TNE -oatsaia Baan OEE “3 .68— .80 
iCiciy \. OMMDIA, © cs. oo DIGS, & fis ain Lane ola waiccataim LA eee ee 1.08 .90—1.25 
Machinists 
CRU EOINE Phen a eeu dav smears tc ky SNS cy hee ana ne a a es Fe 8. ao Ree eee 
ET SCL AAI 3 Soe te be Gu Nines Alain ag en te Sete 94 .76—1.11 
A crete Vc MIE eS Mh et BA Se OO tiie an rare 96 .80—1.14 
Oe ee 8 Re Be ae ee | hs 8 ee he bog hte een 94 .78—1.10 
1 Te, Oe ID WHC eben SC RET ee ia tee ee er niateen nF aa ct JF 1.00 .89—1.15 
initia = os Oe En eee ee as eee ee ee Oe eg oe 94. .75—1.05 
AS CWT) bt Bee Se ae ae ee ws a ake bet OP a eee 97 .75—1.07 
iA cate ere yn, Oe A ot Ck es Oe eG or oe ee 95 .85—1 .02 
ricea ee OLIN Di ee re ie ete Bee setae eutee be 1.24 1.15—1.28 
Moulders 
GOST” PRO Sy et ee, Pe a ey eRe eee er O08 - f. oe. BRR: 
Che ne ON oe essen ss Be Oe POE eee oo wre meen necee re .96 .75—1.11 
beat Peace 6 Ss «A cae Sia Sieh oc: ok aN aaa epee c 1.02 ‘O3816S B78 
OE CAO od vA 5 cso kien cidade ao cloie aa IS Ses clas beh eeeee 97 .80—1.14 
British Columbia .3.4.. o>.) Se BL kleine es aie aus ecas 21 1.15—1.26 
Patternmakers 
CUANBOA deo, ct ok sla de oe SEER Reco che SRA tn ee Re ewe 1.42 - « OEY ORR RAae,, 
QUODEC..< iv Ai ghcngd os un fn SOO oR SOR wo based Re ee oe es 1.14 .90—1.35 
IMEGIETOCREEL. 6 Sais hc RELEASE COREL CREST RE EDR AA ED 1.28 1 .25--1.35 
PE AO Aer ees ee ies TR SBE ce td ay ce slel and ane ee eee eae 1.05 .90—1.21 
AR OEEAE OA ard sre es cin Mii Fadces ane hols a MUNG EL ie ee on 1.13 1.00—1.21 
Pecitisiw omnia. os vs odo keo eee ba Oa bo Kees 6 tools Oe epee 1.40 1.35—1.40 
Sheet Metal Workers 
Canedarster.. bao Ms oh ieee Fak te ete e rete see eee 88 | ---) ABP TERIOR oo 
Quebee 1:5 es cc hea et MECCeeTaeUTs eee er ewer .78 .70— .90 
OC? PRE Oe a aor eee Cece ree eee eee ee ee eee are: 90 .75—1 .08 
"POpOntG 1. Bek Se RR eae) ee bed) ee Eee eee 94 .77—1 .20 
Lay aL tail eee | 20 i Re ee re ae ne Oe eee rae Oe or Ba 87 .75— .97 
Toolmakers 
AAT OF green! Pe Re i a il soa Oe UB te Sie deter ell cea 1.970° 21.4 Ae ee 
CG Peli iN le wd Oe a aa Bike ae atc ae 1.04 .86—1 . 23 
RCAC At Mies Mi OR glee oe ein ov eer a eee 1,30 .95—1.25 
MAT TO (ORE: \ lag eee. See CRI aa os E rt eat Ase ARES ei PN 1. BZ 1.05—1.30 
CRAG PCI EAM 3 Bena: 5 A rah cea ect ia eee te nee ees 1.28 1.25—1.40 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Machinery—Concluded 
Welders 
OT ee nt NR a AN, UD, ROE Be cg ae a ee needs abe REG + © Bs che 5 5 Somer ween. 
OES vig | Clits eee (eet a ett ORO SURI AL ee i pial le Antena .85 .75— .90 
RO las ee a ack abe ete ew SE ipheek ecto tose ny Dioeste Be 92 .72—1..11 
Ria Cate Sco oh Le ae et 1.04 .90—1.11 
Care) bre. CRORE Perea thee wee Se ee ee Re ees Se 93 .77—1.11 
tO, Bt Le eS Ae Se eS HOR Ba ght en ee 1.03 .89—1.14 
ett hn tet te ROO ey Me ees te 88 .75— .95 
MATE Teh eae erect ne rresmaese mason eters pele Viney ee Beers eee 94 .85—1.02 
TCR Olan iat Oe Rehr eae PE era 122 1.15—1.28 
Engines, Boilers, Tanks, Etc. 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Ge, I ES Se. a mire. | Ec P eignrene eee 45.3 40-55 
Canada 
) A I Ge re ra .97 .87—1.07 
Pte earysa bs eke cere ct ee te os ie le oe 1.00 .77—1.10 
Teale ees OE he ee erate cele ee a's ie a 1.04 .80—1.08 
Ea SDS TOE rete Wee ee ek Oe ene et en ae Ee 1.01 .85—1.13 
pO oo a oe BCS ee ee ar re er .69 .62— .80 
DO CPS eis Fete IS iy io eee Ca roe es Be .90 .78—1 .03 
ea RTL en emg ON ome. PR eat ane Pen Rt enone ears taney garner 1.01 .85—1.15 
ey oe Rolie 5 ile scone .. patel apieinaent: lteter ectectvehne ie ear irere: Sor mee eae .97 .84—1.15 
Wat tor oni rere Pets ne ee oe kee ok ho hee se OO 1.14 .80—1 .28 
eI CES te a en GA Oe) Ai ace ch oh ws Ly a BS L.t8 .90—1 .36 
Aircraft and Parts 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average fhange 
Canad eer Ss oo an2 oh ab oe er ler Fe 44.7 40-48 
Canada 
A eminlerah et. ee sah hot SP Pek Ne weiee rs Seka re bet tet t 94 .83—1 .03 
Corpenteral .<.... Pye Oay PROSE PME etal Shes hs. 1.00 .90—1 .08 
Electricians: «aes. 2s: Ys pte ea os wee 9 epee 2 Mires 95 (Oo. 0S 
tiers Oe Re eee ee Cees hae Nk) og a eo ee 98 .90—1.10 
Dee CDOT ALOE oe as te See eet LAST ST Ae Rete 92 .838—1 .05 
aeilive Machitictyperators.cp.2 2s sl tise Prete eet ett tt: 95 .88— .99 
arty wl ak) Co peace iamiumallintys ll Ss iol he Mies i AL Me iia ie ah lee era a 1.00 .88—1.15 
RURCTIICe Ts £2 Meee ee  hLeemare ces Sr eae oer te rer err ee eer es 97 .78—1.138 
PE eT hs LEO Oy Meee Ce SOS SEE TELE eS fis 1.05—1.30 
Br Terel WV Or Keres. a on nce toe cae coe cca eae 96 .83—1.08 
OTS ee ee ta ee te re Na fag wee ae eee s jaa 1.08—1.30 


Steel Shipbuilding 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average lange 


LS SEE eRe OR Tee Bri oer ae ocr AD . Bot nsairrol! 
LS EE) ey TREE ene (eee Pa ee aac a een 44.8 4448 
meer an Ml hee! eerie’ i cae eis a vs eee 9 47.7 44-48 
Clete Ont Wie ee ewe pews 44.4 44-47 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


























Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Steel Shipbuiiding—Continued 
Blacksmiths 
AG eee era een Tet eee ee Se hte ee A Ee eS eS oa 1-03 ~ 1... . 56. aie 
Woverocotin nes aereccss Mixa resis soy Se eee oh ee ees eS Re Pet ee gee Oe Ye ae 
SUC eC nea Mein rs Ae 8 ene EL cae ee OR aa et AP ER Re 1.01 1.00—1.05 
CEO Jt SS RMA oe baa ae Eee eS ese Nae eK ee 1.01 97—1.09 
Git COU Dibe Kane BLP Oe eet eh ee tne ARE eee 1.30 1.28—1.38 
Boilermakers 
SES MIR gs © With io eM OME te SL) got ty wlisteg LOR es Lae ee SEALE le 1,09... ae ae 
INGYAIoGOLIn: .. gape. Ot SAO CRORE, Co 1.03 90—1.05 
ELOY URE Se Psi” Sis aeeeye SARS eae Ae MOEN NR AT alent | 1.01 1.00—1.05 
COZ Te CRE Se ap De i Suc MRS ONNEY Krine Mirae oe tena ST iy Mien ee 1.05 1.02—1.09 
British. Columbia... 6. d. 5 s0s.04 va bn ese dae SON AS, <TC PE25NE ft .. eee 
Chippers and Caulkers 
CON AGS teatua bk oc woes cs ss de ce 1.08) [io tee eee 
IOV COUE ea Pae coe v9 es Re ct da ees oe is oe 1.05%. + - 222 57 eee 
STATS) 6S TRI We. 2 ROR eM es UID 0 MEIN ni Pvt Dear 120% 1.00—1.05 
ORGAO Scot he tee. «. eg ee enn 1°02 .97—1.09 
Drivin Columbia see ne Pak Poe te och ne ek eet me et 1.28 1.28131 
. Electricians 
CRAG Ot) BARA, ce Ae ee 88g Ae RAR PERE LEASES RDA ESOS aD es Pe, ee ee 
IN COCO Ula MAR Se 6 Ae heme ei ees PES ER TEAS TESTE LE tes Oe 140d. - - 45. STSRR VE ak. 
Quicmeau eh iat Ween sy Eek awa SEES ANA a ROR S SERED Pee eee tS 1.02 1.00—1.05 
Pe Oey SE ge eee ee he CeCe eC CL ERE eS eee e ee ee cee U. 1.02 97—1.09 
ISritiemeOolmmbiawewe..). Iedvseebeees bidet des te hee drs fe eh as sy ee 
Heaters 
Cae AC Ae OR Sirk. Sis Maha ca ak «eee wea eh tws Satan Sa .O8.«-«- PIR BRROO 2S 
IN OVA SCOUIN A. il gs. Lo Ae ANN ag sie es Set oe ae ee .O0 0 » LARS seas 
LCOS COMBE So nae Oe ema eR ee mI Eau ca ieee Cnr 85 SO— .90 
USO ATER 4 gly, A RS 250) een nO ent Ram Mesenteric ibe re Puts 87 81— .92 
Pees OLN OIS co dees ls oe) oe ad a Ee ee oe TO Sie Actin BF. eee 
Holders-On 
Canndawet tos hh wee el A Loe eee ene en aud. a em ee a a: eae me SEER Ye 5 
NON SCOA. cal Ce re eee pe a ee As OS eee ae 
UTES 6 Min Sora Horn, aE ae tgs oc Os A a .90 85— .96 
OAD te a ke Cee ARE eee REL Ch A ONE AS ER ATS .92 86— .98 
Tigi oO Olumbiawns. «4 +a ces oe ee ee eee 1 ol dog — ake dateeiie i ame 
Labourers 
CABAGS, eet) 5 ae Lt, Bon AG LEE Tee eee oe ees Ree -OSttart decir € Bie: BL. ee 
NGVaR COLLATE cok Gh bots LEST Ree ee ae .68 65— .70 
CUTS COR SS: AUNinre SF Rene Perron ae aD UReRNa ER aie ain Man Nl rast brane: Oo 60-1. 72 
Ciitamon. .f <>. as 3. eet, Me Where oe ee te ays 59— .72 
Pipi MeOMIMA ee MC boo 4 gee onc. hh ce one Miz eee a Niet soe .90 88— .98 
Machinists 
CSU, PR PN ec Mere NE Pia TCR oo cu ee LOS ad. < eee 8 ee 
INO ha, Otter, et ce) MEN Sh wines ae bs om anime Cake ee ee a 1.05807). 4. Cee ee 
CS CREE Sk Se i eT 1.01 95—1.05 
Gist AriG ie viet crocs Be oat ahd x, asek lk ew yee on 1.02 97—1.09 
TSratio nec Olen Dia, ae. Bete tt ot tc Aiee aa ee dt ie ae VIDTAT, BH VOL. GSAGMATS 
Patternmakers 
OOM Oe i ee | a a: eee er re ree err ee Ta 1:..13- = «4G BIOS 2, on 
NOVatSCotian: ket AR ee VA aed Albeo Rede eb ii 1, OB: ee +]. OPORID? 2 
Quebecey, (Eat reset. Vin Pi Rabe Tee Sa EOE 1.07 1.00—1.10 
OU IOR Wee Bee SO aaa 9. Sl el oat ars ie ae 1.08 1.02—1.14 
BSED EP SEUPC ONIN Ab oe. ea ize! Uo eee tee ee cea dco heats Roe ener eee ete 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Steel Shipbuilding—Concluded 
Plumbers, Steam and Pipefiiters 

IK As hee dese oo ER | IRR rents on eee eo t- PRS Oo ee ee 
Nig entice. ok ORS eh. Se eet abeiter raved OT ne obs ai. bie’). 
OSes BBNOe esenereir ys Meee uct ewer rc Crees af 1.01 1 00—1205 
(SEA TD ST Sn ON Ee et leek es Ree Pe OMEN NA NEW 2 AEST ERIS t02 97—1.09 
ESS Rie ESA Cie im Heaths Bee sete anne ne Crary aera: [ne ee 

/ Riggers 

“Chey Per NS RIN Teeth MER. okie Ra Ales Re Oe a ROR EPC ROS or RERRNY Wes) 4. sh RR ne eee cy 
i Ne oR chat FRE h UR i aM eta) eae tec cen emie Rene ti ae ee eee Sm B05 4 See ees oe 
ee eee a ea ee ry 92 85— .95 
et Oe ee, Pe ee en ann eee eee Sey 93 86— .98 
Britis Cotumbige >... A PUMa ey P to. 28 

Riveters 

eo SS 3 ee ee ee, ee ee ce inp: 12040 LORE J9Rnee... .. 
hese. See ao oe en ee re ee eee ree eek 1.04... 
G@iretiees. b.. E En aan h ms ih AS 16.00: « dod SRROIORES 2m 
i Fic sn A Woe Re at HES oS OAS A eA a es 102 97—1.09 
BritichiConimbia...c. osha censecevse-+polenpeecah haw afin: LEOS on we oreo a ee 

Shipfitters and Platers 

SAAS AE et RES UR iris, Ciaran aa ep thnee nt tune Serer Gee ee eae LOS ete ees cee 
Nova CeOtia . .; RO RE rt ta. a hehe hie ee eee lh | el se (i ee SR ee = 
RiGbeC diss de soe dee he rertad daar se coe e oe aan ge Meee es FY 1.01 1.00—T1-05 
pire OM ce AL, Pav Wale ea Rhos 05-4 He Halden mea gen 1203 97—1.09 
PER OLD ke ok pect Cee OR ERE Eee eee eT 4 ES Taos |b. eee ee 

Shipwrights, Carpenters and Joiners 

RBS Lo. Res FE oes apie Re Sarre piey Stee: je! 9 ~ a ep eR ee 
one CO Ee oR AS G0) bow Pes Nee HOSE EN ON ee RA Ee ely F200 . |e Se eee ie 
DUOC en dr Ree COLNE ae okeg oo Same Fever oar eee EP ess d Be 1.01 1.00—1.05 
TOR ee oe eens eee rere Penn err nen re ares kee: ee 102 97—1 .09 
eee, CORMITIDI So oul Cock as Pind oe cle Soe ON manna eee {25> | eee ee 

Welders and Burners 

a I i aes gels bin ce ame me meres wn arene Sle spine She o 1 Sette ed 22 pre ee > Se 
eee ChE A, «4rd omens vast 5 toe een Rove nee IS Ot ee AS fl DS Te Hy Nee tr O2 95—1.05 
OiiebeG : dete cis. ae eh eee RE ENE E RRR ban «whee VRE SE 98 90—1.05 
he Es a ee eae cas a eS ace Duck wa ot 1.00 93—1.09 
Peertish COMIN re Soe ee ee FS ee Ee ists e Sree a alin ectie MRD POS thr eer. are 

Railway Rolling Stock 

STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
(CCE EE? Pee ee eee ene tee coe 46.7 44-48 

Canada! 
Assemblers and Bench Hands............--0+ e+e ee sree reece 1. 132 .85—1.17 
Blacksmiths... cs oe ae bon RR ©) BB ce see a tee - ba: 1.138 .90—1 .35 
Catpenterswc 2-0-4 BE Obs Beeb tee cies BES a: 1.24 .838—1.40 
Coreina Kore sierra oe kw 5 pales ES .99 .86—1 .05 
(teire MO OCTALOTE cco occk<bocn ot anne se ee .92 .80— .99 
1 PEASY A eye, Gane ak Ren eee trie Rte eee ce £03 .94—1.09 
OR MONE BE wees eet owe einer on eee dost aata ie . 98? .83—1 .12 
TER ahery Ons Aire PRS OR TAN SSA AAAS ye eet .76 .70— .82 
MEGS. dpe. ah ,: ue uN EN ee 1.002 .90—1.13 
Rete «cc ts oh uh at ee We eer eee 01 .87—1 .09 
oY Ot BR ORR Rey Peer etn meer ne ger Rie ire Nets Os 1.08? .95—1.18 
ER EE SA TE ee aie en, Wee ene Reere eater dtd: be Geb acu hk aot 1.21? .95—1.35 
at ba aire oe PY TA, se Oe eee ee i's | .95—1.30 
Punch ‘and Shear Operators. ......2... 00s eee ete eter t ee ets i377 .99—1 .40 
emit viata uLOL mers lawuhh tire 24552 att UREA eS 97? .93—1 .04 
RA rere. Ged SETLOLE sce LS wed Tee Ek ee Re be he ee oa ADS 1.36? 1.10—1.51 


1 Industry mainly in Ontario. 
2 Average rate based largely on piece-work earnings. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Motor Vehicles 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
abeds-(Omiario ONY. §..56 tndekn a baesks Lhe week ee eLEOs s paOreO 
Canada (Ontario only) 
BOOED ACTS: (Pos aes teh os 9 PS SN aro SOME NOR won a ae ee (ee he .95—1 . 26 
POROC CL TONATIN CC ci, SiR CR ls ne ewes 2 Vassar ge 1.26 1.04—1.38 
PERSPICE COLE Be co BMT ee Bla ie 4. 5 is vse ann lots eee es 1.19 1.10—1 .24 
BE ACHING CDOT LORS. oak a Rov ena. ky. « eerie ant eae eae Oe Oe Saat ake 120 1.13—1.28 
Be ROAUINS ES A 8 sok BG Sen tie, ao AEC Son SEI ee ote Pad .97—1 .29 
EVE va RlitS sb Nene obo nd Cree hosntn. 8 at eae tacks Pert Rane eee 1.26 1.22—1.28 
EAICLOTS AIM go RUEI REO OTS Uo ioc 5, «5p. = Sin 4 0.5 fm oeeatelt So DRED oc eee 1.19 1.14—1.28 
URE cee SE a tein cs Pe Sae bd 97h BARE SL SRSA 1.24 1.17—1.27 
Sheer VEGA Wiese tai, cee Pi PE en io ih | oie we due oe 224 1.14—1.33 
PEOOUOA COTS. cn MEE cc Pein | Waeee Bor bie uli e LN ae 1.44 1.27—1.48 
POSTS fe Bey RN Mae as RSD cog Re ee ean oe eee 1.21 1.18—1.27 
Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Candda: (Ontario onlya 9.5 4. 2554 GLa ee ek hes 45.1 40-50 
Canada (Ontario only) 
Assemblers, Male os oo be ko on be we Sowa ee ee ee 97 .80—1 .06 
Assemblers, Wemale. . 2.4 Btistete ett vest ut VS Sh te et ee 76 .60— .92 
Ceringere 0. ee |RSS POPOL SEED URS Wee soe Coe a ae 1.01 .89—1 .17 
Inspectors sNVisle or... (stERS ORAS c hee she thee cee wks ee hes ee 95 1871.08 
insorctors,| Meme... cSt 5 R05 Sak thet be ke ee ek CER ENA bee 68 .55— .84 
PCUOOMRCTS cca cee te: «obi Se Uke Wks OURO MRR eee © 87 .78— .94 
cme ens tore, DLAI! i. wc. cic sin ated sates + 2s aeeeeeeE ae a 1.01 .82—1.18 
paacwine Operations pl emale osc o 2 ceux «hc oo kk bn oe eee ener 77 .60— .96 
NIA CRISES, «7 set. ee ee he oe Pe en et eh anne 1.10 .95—1 .20 
Liter CS ho) Me © cE. eee ye ea cee 1.02 .82—1.17 
WROOMEE ORR Co emm. 058. Be, urine eae ie ks te le OL ae 1.23 .98—1 .37 
OMICS. Ars eh SS Ok eke ee” a eee ee ee 1.09 .96—1 .21 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
ON GEA Uieceh | ie oA o | oc ee eat eee me ga ete 2 | eae perce ame: 
New prundwick tt). &. 40. d400 tien seem hee 44.6 44-48 
CHOC oes he oye e Usin PA VANES RARE peo 48.0 45-55 
GH tanio oR det As enka 4 cee 45.3 40-45 
Coremakers 
COM aMeM: hod Se cee eRe ts oe cual Sale sakes ee eae dO” Ne eee 
ER Ie SR: Re MMe OE ti AN MN pi Re Tanti ethan. .86 .65—1.05 
CONES Gg a MEU SET ae iene 5p peak eam NETS er, * 1.02 . 70—1 .38 
Packers, Craters and Shippers 
OO ARON i Bi Re, 2, IA hue? CBR Pee ARP ie VM ® aie aetna i! Dae | Peer ese ter ae 
COMEDIAN IC HOMO Bc. gio. ck ics os a ne. ek co oe oe 81 .72— .93 
ORCI. ie MMM a5 MOR sg tS OME re het rg USER a 78 .56— .99 
CE AOE 1h A oo Me oe 98s od Ree en cn ie cee .79 .65—. .97 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


rE 











Average Range of 
‘ Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus—Concluded 
Enamellers 
a res Ses ee eee we eee eee ee eee. Tee . ies ott ver ricgh? 
ert nee oc RUA CORSET S ADRESSE RERERSEE EC SN 89 .65—1.11 
SU Co Ae Seen eet ee ac see ee 78 .62— .90 
CoRTAT ION Claes ba ec Ae CARs CSREES tS ERR a RE OR ees .89 65—1.22 
Labourers 
er ES El a ot Pues eee ese RE An ee ee Seo GS * . BRT Ten oe) 
eee TDSC... uc ee Oe oe es PES SOLES RRR EIA .60 .55-— .64 
SS Ea IE RIE RI Fact Ry ec aD CJ ee ee ce 61 .52—*.80 
RTE Te a Pe ee oe ee et eR ee RON rea wh eC was Bi 60— .80 
Machinists 
(SS ey! SERS enen st piri a ee Cra Sy ec SI ta. ps iat he aes ae re 
CE DeR AE Ny Che sane HicEs SR AE Ew esa .85 .68—1 .(0 
ieee). | ai Mo ob ited toch eee aad a be ee he 8 .93 81—1.10 
Moulders 
te Me OR Be a em a ae om 8 ages C'S eal ae L006: eee: 
Pe ME TUNviCk Wee. A ee ee ick ue Sas EERE S BN 1.19 .90—1.50 
OOO UN Pe pe ares benmis scan gt KS eRe ORR tee AS .90 .65—1 .12 
‘Gye paige Pipgee rill RE ere eer kre a i a! 84—1 .41 
Mounters or Assemblers 
ee ee ey. ape ON We OR OTSA SS Seege tain ten 3 Co | liatiolas| Gel lilt a ye ge wha th ie 
Pa WACK Ge Fe te ll Aone it ewe raves Coe ee aale s .79 .59—1.07 
RC Or St eee te PO Nee aS Pe! Poe ee ae als 12 .50— .98 
CORN EC EG, TI PER IIS afc oS Pa PG cg .88 68—1.08 
Patternmakers 
re ee Saree fete I ER i6d ooo nn su abo cinnn sayie~sultwransnonewe boas sqoagoneniny Se. hi. eee eee 
CS MOIS, Parcs oo nscpce eae) on enececenemmons agnancote tenet te 97 .84—1.08 
CSG ne) LARD COP Red at Gree ee areweaen idee ae sea ee eae 1.00 -89—1 510 
Polishers r 
em ee OO i eis a BR ARS - S60 oc eee ss 
Bete PCPA ETDS OAC IC OO Ec. festa caste cbse cet a choca a soon ogee eh aes taf .65—1 .10 
ee GR a RII SRR ee ere Le toe ae 81 .60—1.31 
Oiiterio.....3.--.... Broder Products: 6. ...0. 2560 Abia 87 sGo-—13 12 
Sheet Metal Workers 
oo I, BRR Set “ier cen en arene an eee eae POM CY CR Sea 
POEM SULTS IVA CI ON Ee ihe cee ews si ons po sony ies 9d AB ES a ie nn 1.01 .65—1 .30 
ETA idle ne ee VR enna MIEN Soa nor Ont: .76 .55—1 .04 
“aod toi ebomn Beheahed Ties, St ae See eee eee ee 85 .70—1 .05 
Agricultural Machinery 
_ Sranparp Hours PER WEEK Aaae ek ane 
Lease ee 8 A eS 5, 0h ck wenn Ke ie 45.3 40-60 
Canada! 
PST ae, ee GERRARD ersten bee Orme St renrMrc ere rere 82 .55—1.17 
TNspeGtors. |... BY. ohne ieseenenseseesanetusennasoneescneninywenenesghetvernceniarys .98 29/1 .13 
Nee Aeceaiecsse: 52) ) OP Ss RR Buss PE RN rt Sa lets latemerendea re savaceretas .76 .75— .82 
Machine Operators (Metal)..........66 000s eet tees 1.03? .81—1 .25 
RR deri ve RR ee eb ie! Soe ead de irrane ess .90 .70—1 .03 
RA petal eer erie se Sy eR eate pies elles a these sh ear aes bt2* .82—1.30 
rere ee eS PSS PPR SLES Phd os 2 RRR .88 .65—1 .07 
Patera ers: 4.2 65 2 bo ee Ae See EOC Ke es 1.12 .96—1 .25 
Satine tas: WONNEIS . Sl ble alc tee wae oye 87 .60—1.18 
Shipters and “Packers, 252) cc onc cud ednn di eddo de eee ease ees 95 .78—1.09 
Woodworking Machine Operators..........- 662002 eee 90? .62—1.18 


1 Mostly Ontario. 
2 Piece-work earnings predominant. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Sheet Metal Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Sancta Ee ae a eee eT TAY ten eee. 
CUBIC OG s Oo Nes Lam acne yaaa eyes ete oe 44.9 44-55 
CI IGS CE ae he See ge eee phe reer 44.4 40-48 
ENTAIL Meee hy oe css Bae eialeen'e ticle e bot 44°.) ptéetente 
Sasa (ue Wall. me scsi clive ct sec eekaes sce & AA QO facta ek. 
ia STO 503 gee Cea: eae fo ee eee a ee a ea ae 41.5 40-44 
WSeiuism WCOLUMDIO Na rs cde bc os oe oe heey oe oes 40.2 40-44 
Labourers 
Canedares: <6 bee ca bs Sides the seeks eee reek poke Pease seek: 769... |. 12.’ epneues.. 
Onebec \iontrestPonly)ctesd ous ccee eect acee cic ie ences eee: .68 .62— .70 
OUtAMOL ea ae Oke See ae era AS aes cd S eR SSPE RRs de ee, .70 .60— .79 
WOrOntO sd: chee iedas Pha eo obese eeeieeectsicnseo ( es .70 60— .80 
MATT HODA. Po. 6c Sete oon beens one oes Shee eee eee ees epee. .68 65— .72 
Britteh-Columbiagwe 4.6. dtewee acct 8 ooddeaetew sds eter Be 76 75— .77 
Machine Operators 
Oo is a ee EO Se en Oe ee Tr ey Si <4) ee 
OGG DOC at, te ab ees «bis Beis win vse seen 2 Ob Sm ie 6 Re .86 (ok 
GSA eG BR RAE te eRe Leoal a trated ay ep Deine nite aattaras teenie hmitda: °1 87 .76—1.01 
DAG IO fia OR Se IS OO A Et tt ae .88 72—1.01 
CORAL et areal a's MAE ar Meter re Lite ee ae ee eee .90 75— .99 
VE ENRON a me ert Sic ce Bee ne ae ates in hraed La nO aan eae aes .85 80— .90 
British @OMeIDii nts <4 2s | oho ao Meee eh A eet elle ie 88 80— .96 
Machinists 
CSA ee UE ey Re DEN La he Aimee Res ie ee D aie ee WE eee ON BE 
AUIS 6S rete, sence aa pee ket LAD Ae iat eae ie een id Pans .99 75—1.05 
EON LIOO M8 <3 4) See tee 2 ey ee es) en 1.04 .90—1.05 
OT NGAE LOM te RT Noth iS Bag be ge neue og eb .99 .89—1.14 
SOUL ARO e wecaiidt. Tegrkepagts elt pete oogey hentia.) ARE telah aa Rah ee nt 1202 80—1.17 
Sheet Metal Workers 
CON DGKET inch onal dae. Sop ce AAR AS, Coahh ttle Poca Ae pera mabe aia MMos l= te TLS by | Moraes oe 
NEw Brunswick. 55 kb ees SE eo oe ee oe 94 90—1.00 
Onebec' (Montreatonly) Jy fret care tt ote ate 1.06 1.05—1.08 
Ontario. Btherteth oend f.nellrte. A restenosis toe ee 1:07 .80—1.46 
ORONO Bios Sere laste wie ee eas Se hot oe eth itch che te hae ete ey 1.07 80—1 .46 
SRW o Ce an oR ot ee rr re ae oe 91 .70—1 .03 
BNA OP EAS. BO ate ie 5s Gok & RED sails, Rule Wak 6k See, eee oe 1.19 .80—1 . 30 
British Columbia... och eeasn do dekecuwcae «Sener {42 1.383—1.48 
Sheet Metal Worker’s Helpers 
CAMA CLOE 5 ho ses Hed hs 2G facie 4 eae ees ie Oe ete et 510+ opera ARIS. 
Quebec (Montreal only): 4.5 scfed 4 ce. sok ag ee eee .67 .62— .75 
COC AIOG sc SEO ee ee Oe eek tastes oR ea ee °75 .60— .90 
ONO DOs ee ee cemt ed pia, Birds eure k snlk a ig ade AM ie nada tcavas eee near RAM TE .65— .80 
NEAT ODEN: See he een ga ve © Bice WRT mm Orou esos Eka AT ahetae bow, Bee niasetaea aceon .66 .45— .75 
IN VON ch i Weta 1h Soin, tI Get ay oll le ear igen PH Aeaeye oa fed du me Sanat Ma De .69 .65— .70 
SEIS OLUNTT DISEEM & 6 ore: ie emia sack nce Socios eke each ias ee ee: 82 71—1.00 
Shippers 
EAS ge, Reems PR 2 i Bt ap Se Rrngtotalh neti a lela ARES PMR RR mer Cn ieee) .ol . pritncredsent.. 5. 
Otidbced( Montreatonly ) Aiea Vea cuteness uae eee Ee .83 .75— .98 
Gye aaa: i cee 5 Mr, See. a MR ranttie Aan Ab ane) Wane Re owe Vo .79 .69— .90 
Sg Oe in Se ee ee Ae eee 83 74— .92 
INE TODEL este cel areata e ake eR Re a ak ee ae eee ee .85 80— .90 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Sheet Metal Products—Concluded 
Welders 
RO Titi apies PS ie OW el Ge yb ate aw w 6 Mey. « NDE SPR Ps OU ae, pea es eee 
Paehoer UNIONLECORONIY. oot. cvuaseas noma sees «+ Wha we 16 Ree 1.06 1.01—1.12 
CREE Ee cee oe ie ice at cds whe os a re ws uh Os 1 00 .81—1.14 
OPO Rt so. ce 3 RGM Oho WE GS we a oh Re RIT: 1.03 .88—1.14 
AV Rete os No aod a re Ge Ee ie ee 90 83—1.00 
UTE IONOON. 5 ee. crac sv wk coco G9.0h 4 Oo wy cielo aoe Pee Rle, wn AR .85 .75— .92 
Te NOR coe Ps 5. Gis Aer CA & 6b es a ye PN OE oo OO: .99 .90—1.00 
Pata ON Ain sia. on An ov scm Wee we eal be a oe Os sn OD 1.12 95—1.28 


=e eee ON "he. ee 


Table V—(13) TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
xe i ee SAS ee NAS ie Te ee Ee eis Geet SE ee eee PS Ee 
Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 


Canada (Quebec and Ontario) (7... 2.5 225..5. 45.2 40-55 
Canada (Quebec and Ontario) 

Cigar Banders and Wrappers, Female.............-+.++++++5- .50 A1— .58 
(jearNinkers, Malesics foe oo hos ari tae ene wie etn lore gale wee .58 .40— .81 
areviavem, Females s.40 0. thse eh tet ee ne wee es en rie .56 .41— .70 
Se ierote Winkerees etigioy.. (7 iif oh. these Sar ene os ae OL .38— .64 
Prcere, CIeAretic a CMIBIO Ls bac e tes ce te eee enim ole can eee 48 .40— .60 
Peers Cigar? Female, faite reo nec cie aee cee Cet ween so Hm as si .40— .61 
Packers, Tobaccogs CMale} eee he cee ee ee 48 .41— .51 
BUT Oper CAPA BN OMONIG ston ccr cc or ceiniyn ete nee Gioia se os .50 41— .58 
a Obaccocerocessors, Males (teil i i ee eae es .63 48— .78 
Dubacco Processors, Pemales (77.0. o ces Silo ia est tetas: .56 A5— .71 


ee WE  —————— eee 


Table V—(14) BEVERAGES 


=a ee eee, ee i Se SSS a ae 


Brewery Products 


SranparRp Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
(C4, Lig be pitabe rene git ter wie Ma A brea Be te ede ie ie ae arias Oral Adel see ree sss 
POV COTA E ar eee URe ale bee ene t ERS BAO oo ee BAK 
Niecve EYTOSWICK . dicks whee ul laenncani neo 2 Hil 48.3 44-50 
eee Oe ee oe oe ee oe ree ee 48.0 40-48 
Th Dy Oh ete atk (Ee ek dks oe ete ae 40.9 40-48 
eee eee STOR SAN TSEC tse ee Ade QA ae co4s 4 
Se eNGWAN oo cae de ne ee ee been eee Ashe Gosh ones es 
CTE OT es £7) veee es pH An eee en ee ae ee 4G O°" 24.27%: 
BTEC OT OIA Se Ute Sue eu cee ea et 40.5 40-44 
Bottlers 
agndae pace cc. a eee Fe Se is oe he Re oe Sean, ene ee Ny 
Maw Rrunemiticr... 0) cs dep we oo de wien ana aces SE Boy ee .62 .60— .70 
iene bac MIR ead ate onee imide a2 8uyg idee Ree aes aD .70— .79 
Tey Ae Oe | Ce, Pee nr rene mare ere eer e rey .76 .73— .79 
ORR Re, - MARRS peer re eee ne re rin nurr ro cr 94. .91— .98 
a SERS. «| RE Sgnnte bree ran seine waren aor: crete wr ir a .97 .93—1.03 
RRS San, Oe RE Oe Cee aque marinanegr ie sreeae wn Tee Par 76 70— .80 
SR atlantic ae shige Aas ok eras ann hab Saginaw ue SS tO .70— .80 
CORES AD Peat: 1 Rae. BERRA ee are ee nee eee er .86 .80— .94 


TREE RE Se Oe a en or ere a ee mare ren srr 1.05 .98—1.06 
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Table V—(14) BEVERAGES—Concluded 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Brewery Products—Concluded 
Cellarmen 
BEST vo Ped gues SA detainee Maa PeNbiM mini iach vee So gh NS SOD * ES bik eke ere 
PNG Lar TREES UECOKX Scares 0 eS hl Hai eae I ee Oa soa ptr dic .65 .60— .65 
CUO CG s.5,.cble ect pass URE ror itoe Meta te ee Oe Bk aaah b Bap desesyeuy= "yh rttige 
IVLOMEFORL SiS. ete oak is HR ee hee ee es Ie ee Wy Migties | Bitseherigeie se es 
CTE TAME CPi ee tee et on nbien on etr  S eh eke ete aaa Me Bele ee .93 .76— .98 
TUT hs Eee ee Keene a eam aabdtne mene! ft) Getete Sele 1.01 .98—1 .06 
AVEO. die, eee vii ad he On eee ne oh ne EL ee .83 .78— .87 
PUTS ICR CVE WEN eat ae kc cdiccck nan on scott tee btu tot ma it 2 Cue . 84 .838— .88 
HB st ca le ON ED ONEN, pe RTOLTERT mara oct Ny LEU HOOM NITE uanslnriQon, Unc kee s92 .89— .99 
PETES COLE OLE eccercee ten ieniatecuedd ett ees ei oe Neen aa 1.06 93—1.13 
Coopers 
CAO CIG ie ee RR PRIN 8 REAR + I NORE | NUP AE A WRIA IRM BNE MEA coy OTN CST Op ~— enna arr 
Quebeca( Montreal tomly)). sb ioci gious & had 90 etc Pk Bepee eee 1.07 1.05—1.10 
OG PGS SE a at Oe AN ce 2, ae aoe GA ec eer att Re tee eee 1.09 1.05—1.18 
INE GEO iia Bh aie he OS ae ee eee ea cinch rT aa. eae 90 .87— .91 
Seek eeelenriitn. Sece- sch Piaeehe cet oes eaate aicllels wis c Coke 2 ne ae wD .60— .83 
Hell eteic Oo Geer | ok CARMEN EME \egpecinalll allan tennis boeeelOh ime ipiepers Arie leech ate ae hose .96 .94— .98 
BC OU Le eo eee des Se, Diced oe eS ea 1.04 92—1.13 
Kettlemen 
COA a ma temee 5 eee gem aa Mires nee Notas be autem ante aie ll one ee S|) MM i pepe, tg eal 
CCRC Bet bane. 3 Bs 5 ck En ie vee Rae Si Mia ts Soh See eed ties eo ya bi f3a— .82 
INIOMECC OL Tn Gms. uc « he Ben eto rt Rade huh mete fine, oneecee .79 .73— .82 
Oe eiete RO Ea: ae Petes Pinas | eee gta Cann pte ne ee .98 .95—1.03 
ITN Ou ee es Meee nc cicaveigia aun Manene arena ce OTe 1.01 98—1.08 
UBER clases © ON As se Rene Oineeaebinerigriat nee ee lig nit Sais ea abit and wrk ytd teen .83 75— .99 
ASK ICMO WIN eee ne UM Goce ae ee ere cae a eat eee Be .83 77— .88 
WAGE are A" Bs, cle Si <. h) 2 Mans She, A Pa te lg lett tee .96 90— .99 
EE LISD OLUTION tt ie Ss cube oo & bee ee Oboe ce Pee ae 1.08 94—1.13 
Motor Truck Drivers 
Ee ae 0 0s ew NC I ae a ee eR merge ners ey Ano mare ere enya sOhw,° [date Rbeeee eee 
CUO re Ben. is Beit ob cea ale Win ale via eaten Trin ences acta ere ttre eee .88 .84— .93 
WIGHITCOLE «ois Loic ol ES oe Ce ee .89 88— .93 
Ontario ib aa: < 265 Red a a ised a a a .95 68—1 .14 
STIR EGI = v Reta cet Wee cur ame a le sn ie ay DU nn ce Race Snore ea .86 77— .80 
DASKAtChEWAM wks « cscs c ox dee SER ae die ee oe eee 74. 65— .81 
British.C Glianaiaat eink ok per ies aco cid g Mdks 4 4 Sus ae oe bee ae 1: O0fe 9 hadeo eae ae 
Stationary Engineers 
ATG aes Be re S| OR a I “cee Ca eee eee 1.008 TS... eR ree 
COMO EGG ne ale oli Aas ECHR, AR RIN IRM TO On Sahat ges ee 1413 .92—1 . 24 
POI OA aie ee a Be cick at RM otk meat Ue PRE ae ae 1:17 1.15—1.24 
8 TUES Ce RR RMS AOE IER Loses atte e461 trae eet en clasts ob ah in te 1.08 .82—1.19 
POTOD tO. 0s. s Riewst Af ee ees oe ae tee ee 1.14 1.09—1.19 
DL ANILODG, «i, tices sc econ 5 A ne es RT kee hk Sane a .99 .90—1.05 
POBK ACCC Wein tend ously’ Mice. licen iret Gis cic sound oie .95 .88—1 .07 
Behe ei Pa RR ets hres Ma EGR a atiatl ies alert tatty ote ad Ree 1-02 1.00—1 .04. 
Eri tiStiG OUTING, os 5 ea en ae its. le ee, She cee eke a, 1.17 76—1.33 
Stationary Firemen 
CAG CRS OR SURED, 24. oy BRIAR Male Sots Iss a3, ei ats dh SRT ee SB. 4 4 ba ic RSS: 
GTS 2116 SAM RASS 5 SSRIS Ine ain 8 FOr Ue an er ae aed lenient MSNA Pa .86 .T7— .84 
Mrortreal 450.0) Se cn, | ARMs bold, 0 ¥ain Ais aru Some nie Aen wean 87 .77— .84 
Gn ss Ne Ad ae, oe oe ee rs gh ey lek g Spl nies ge ae .92 .85—1.00 
INE SUL OO DAT Which E wold Wek Deep ck alan (sh died said whi Soh Avie De os 83 80— .90 
ae UOMO WIL <i irs... An eich pee R nem aid Gane a eh a an 16 72— .80 
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Table V—(15) ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


a 
ee ee oe 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Wverdge Bange 
Rept falar os a RS a ete ee cS ae peglatre ok 4 SR AG. nae ies 
I OTA ROOLIOS . .. < Be eee ee ee... | 4975" "48-54 
DOW ERETHISWV ICIS © sere ot anctar ahh «oh olel wrarotir een amatohotn' a oh 47.9 44-48 
SPEDE eee AE Pe ee Bee BR fone lala laine tele te vate ade Mo" 46.9 44-60 
Teh Teast OP bee et, Rebs ae toe late eae es 47.3 40-50 
IVE Sead HORT OS wk Fel vet itchatecncetah a tatetein nelle Narie stan Nas 45.0 44-54 
Ree RE DECOM. is time las io hele lace fs oils, otk acon ayers 45.5 44-48 
Beta 2 th) tae vec a RIMES oo Soe se 44.5 40-48 
ei LEAR YAE DPA oes calor ssc ce ois Wee Mek on ia vgn iadiah wg 41.9 40-48 
Electricians 
TAS. 6 coo es ok be bel ace RES Oe eee. RAE EMBASE ORI AG 9 EID | Weyer vers sire aes 
ASST SOLAR clash oi Me DIR eet erica cscarctnorcivomctlsoanoilatanesoutn .96 71—1.12 
Quebec...... .92 .75—1.11 
ORtATIC. Lee ee MON eh ocak cane « ERG RS ORR Ce 1.05 .80—1.30 
ae ee Cie Whe a Whee cy abl Ate aaa Scat dbispearaic db beraingh Saale. Mra 1.1 .99—1 .25 
Br rs AEA a SOR AND cod, f etter ame uh Rictem aa gntle! ones Mer-ecavinebisievh atactaers 1.09 .90—1.31 
Py ter te oe os, cay se Rs Ce a cb ee emme 6 ES eS 1.19 1.17—1.25 
British-Colmbia. oc... « APRs Shoes os So ge Rae eds OF 8s 1.26 1.18—1.31 
Groundmen 
ecg ES SOPRS BEAT CIMIGRIRG TT. eis Seat a rod Coa aM RE er str ere he Ay. a | eee 2 Moca, 
Cer tn ae 8 he i eM ae i eon gs Sad arg ee lerwer este. eye [4 55— .83 
Raat CVI OR, eis le ks ie oe eee iy dd eho ar ales eee ee BO A ol OAS ssh 
De DeGs eck i «tick ad ATE acbave* o> oes a ee me ee .65 48— .74 
CRAAATEO 60 Mink <A ho 6 RAE APA SES SEES TAS ARDEA SAHA RMR .79 61— .93 
BAA WEEODAAA dn brett elok we PSE SE RED EEE A ER 2AEE CE TKO Oe 73 .72— .74 
ITE do, cs ARE REL Ee A EEELAR OLA EA SOROS E ETAT OES 74 .65— .79 
Dritiee OlUMDI9 De. oc. AE eee eRe EROS AN AHA EE RAS RSS SO: 92 78— .96 
Lanemen 
tera eee et Ne ee er 2s hig Ad WW SSA AS Ria Y 2 a: )! Re (ae tS 2 
“Ugg eRe SS RCH balviacar> sedi an Rape RUSE are nae heir OAROd or rar ARN gray earn er .80 .63—1 .03 
PIII Ste te Coo oa ee cas naan Seas Ce TEA oe: .82 .75— .90 
Life es > Saag Qiatueer 2 aie. Rail Mee a oh ue eM me Lt .78 .54— .96 
Ce re ee ees Pee ie ea ea .95 .72—1.17 
ES SS. SO epee.” DL ot ee Ma aes ue 1.03 .99—1.15 
Sei eR eur Ay | Wem To OM ke tee ea gt iit as Waa pts ples alls 6's 1.08 .89—1 .24 
ROS Poll lain RRS? airtel teri cs. (eeeinah ea ne ha Apter ONE See CO ge rc Rt i 1.07 .75—1.20 
ratisare OlUMDIs Tes ee Pee, 6 MMe LG be ee nh wae eee ee 1.25 1.01—1.28 
Metermen 
PES ee dawch wes es Rt ee oe si Nena le ate Sa a a okay Oe eet ec we 
Rr EI ANY AeA tee A EA PE na SA te ua A ores Gee tie on eh gree .94 85—1.01 
RICE tn ake oe AS Pe oe PDR a Aa RS LORE oh Eee e, .86 60—1 .04 
EP ORES DSU GNE SD Dab Relies Seley er See RPM mre Se Sa ae .96 76—1.138 
EEE eee PRPs nd ablale® Aabgicde sedrebe louie pep ine agate tana eae era et aa .95 .89—1.08 
GOL SUSORY GCTTOsie. OIRO Roa ange nengernsettae. dane oowngeap inate ggecao hey WHE ENO SETS Se ae BaP a Ee 97 .94—1 .04 
ra ee ek col PTET ees oe i ol ries es ae A arin Om. Ge Soe come MOS AOL ER Aceon sees 
Meter Readers 
Seda Cee Ae TOMY L dos amas e Peres aes deeaesanes bases oes FSO RS the Me) POE, We 
NGUREE DOTIAE 2 0b Soho e OAS Fe eda RED ARR ERE DIETS Zea Eada: .61 .55— .68 
IN GW ESPUTISWICK) We. coe dear essed edited dascisadsesaraawmes .74 57— .86 
Diebedt i v4 k > wean at Ads ae twe kann pews se ores reed ee’ 74 55— .88 
Cntario 6c. bk 6 co on aa ere. Matias ck ved Sao =. SEO .90 .72—1.05 
Pe ast ee ene at oe ace ad a gas wien a ate ae 8 pan eee tat .95 .77—1.00 
Sralonheliawan tee) da ss vs cass vdivacweeadsans saeaus NON .88 .71— .96 
ete, SB Re A a ot ee ah ama yeaa gS Sys .94 .72— .98 
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Table V—(15) ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION—Concluded 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Operators 
GILG RT EER SS RnR, Spe, Pac Ntirs =p Dene OILE callie berg ot OS) > “Al vale eepeaaa ee as 

NOVA DCOtlak. olde Se ee: men ke eee ee eee 12 55— .95 
NON Morne WICk:, Croc) SGM meen aod ume oan leg ees ce aie eens .85 72— .93 
Oucheewterme: (0c... neue week meen oti e eee ieee .93 68—1.13 
OTE RA CARMI CECE ROD, :he-xolis Lolli high And ca EeRrake saab cm 1-08 86—1 .25 
ESR OORE Boo ca ok coe am ke aa ae ene .93 87—1.02 
MeL OEY INES.) «ORME: Hcg pe DEAR Re Cnn hen Be abies Ace atx pach gi apap: 1.09 .84—1 .49 
AIS CREER NUS A etc ol | ieee eee ham aees ic ita aaa eit tore eae 1.00 .80—1 .16 
EAM UCONN DI18 a sojcun ic ce RE Re ee Ook eee 1.40 79—1 .25 


Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 





Electrical Machinery and Apparatus 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
44.3 


ASS ORE, ROR Ee: Rien eeiea meme pete we 43.2 40-46.5 
OMARION. Ua ah cases 5 + RIE ne cae es 44.4 40-48 
Assemblers, Male 
CONS myc es, en eg, tl ee ae gS Sty Res DAE S05. |. Si ee 
OuepecstVMontres only) oF. oak cose tcoe bass NT! 2 Bon oan .92 .70—1.19 
LEER) SRI ERA SA, SIREN RS ARR Rl Sen PN tennant .96 .73—1.19 
BROTRSCL CQ coh a MN Aas WE EME aco in en ohn ee a ee 491 60—1 .20 
Assemblers, Female 
COCUUEES CRE ee OR 0 Ee Be Oe ee ree nS hy (a Peer 
Mucneer Niontrea Pouly):) | doshor hime eaten meant 04 .59— .94 
UTCLCGE Ee AAR, : - SWARM Cntany CAaREaSIan DI be Gre ynls,” Dae Anaahat ym on .69 .50— .80 
PORE ICOS clx <i RAR 44 9 cece MO ocd wen meh ee begs 60— .84 
Coil Winders, Male 
Carter rene OP a os NS nn cole engl bal iw rane a ert pend niin ee Rie | heh arian daar eee 
Quebec (Montreabonly).. £05 fr ir Pore n00 fe one ron ne .97 .72—1.15 
OHA TION AR okie ete Rt as ne Mien shorn RE ten be 28 eo .97 .75—1 . 20 
LOLOUTORE A 5 ce te Oe els ediersn esa aie 91 75—1 .09 
Coil Winders, Female 
OTM MMe ee SENS ae aE apa etme teen te shat ace ee ee Pat: aaa | pearl a ®nal 
Quepecs( Montreahoanly)..0.0c. os ce oe och ee ae .54—1.01 
ULE OLs ee ame ee ee Re ee ee ee (2 ~  .56— .96 
LOLOBEO cE 5 Mua Gls, te ot Te ee Coe ee .80 66—1 .04 
Inspectors 
OTs RRR Re Wiehe ENE Ra RAIS 9) a ii ene Mcnenata meer es OL Viale Se cee eee 
Quebec, (Montrealientivawawes Pierro. oo os Sane alccn oalne gud 95 .73—1.16 
CONES ES RRR ET? ° ARIK, «Pie el SRE even] TOPE! Mai .98 .84—1.15 
ALES oP NOE SS” Sl, Sa a Sere MLA MANE Hints Da ase. 307 82—1 .20 
Labourers 
ELLE LEE RAR OE Ao MME ued a RA Wok ocd NN te ine WR eich ca eT LLB. « «ih xe RE OTAODE 
Qucvccs EViCutEcA monly ) sc kew.tiwn dane dee oso mednnane dann .70 .55— .80 
ADGA AMEN ETN hs cds ven Me CALS an ian ahs pce enon ch aR A Ay .78 .65— .87 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 














$ $ 
Electrical Machinery and Apparatus—Concluded 
Machine Operators, Male 
Cn CNA Ae SI ARE. ed Ae ete Sb i te ee eee Bee Oe al oe ae edd SOF 59 @ 50S SS ree 
MOCO: (NIDOUEHEODIV) ciate be tee eee ate eee ees .95 .68—1.25 
COERCION ES, dE eee STEP EET Ree weet 1.03 .838—1 .22 
SL OLOLCOG. Cc eee iii DA SSA CB RAO SAD ER ER MRS Ole Ceuis t .96 80—1.15 
Machinists 
eae eR Se ae Sal LORE cece i OTN. ETN Le tree gine SSA eo k Gud i: me | ea oe 
CWieeo On Lea RONIV ile: ar wee naies cn cles ah a eee nes 1.03 .75—1.15 
ROR Gerry ee ee tae et MM a 88g ee cruteuics each ete Goaneiees 1.04 .85—1.23 
SPINS eee ha Ee cates resem te Fh ee he eee aes hee oe 1.02 .85—1 .20 
Packers and Shippers 
oS IG ENTS RBIS USE ROEE ied URer) SU Sei ae eh NaS are Pace Ae ae eee eee : BGeidacl My sodas <. 
Quebec: (Montreakenl where. $V eee ee oo od fs ee ced age ne: 87 .71— .99 
aT A oto Sie Ba aes Vo kil Tide kat Rona o ks hein Re Aide es ,86 .75— .95 
“GS TAA 5 Se EE: ORME Soares, CA Cen eae eee S Caren eee 87 .T5— .95 
Platers 
Same OE gE. 08, RMS) oO AL Saks PAAR De AAR ee SY I922 TA TAG). OOMONE? . 
MMCKeEL ON ONITERRODIY) (ls aati a cave de ets laa ss 85 .70—1 .05 
Cae Nadie | Medial,’ Ata eget! 8 RRR RN RS OOS oie Ae er a ure .95 .74—1 .20 
Lg STRING, <ogealalak hottie oan A Asus tlie nM My Mol hat ater a iar en Ee 91 .75—1.18 
Sheet Metal Workers 
LADIES Gee Seely SRR CEI PES Re it Pt de PP eid Pere eee ey ee, eee eee 
ieee NONI CAP ONLY) .atsdoscicc teen closest eres repeater ed 1-62 .87—1.10 
EEO a ee oe a Eee eee ane ee Cr Lae .96 .70—1 .20 
PERS OEE CO ote, I I lL ame be iene Soe ae ee 97 .85—1 .09 
Toolmakers 
LESCOD GIT» yeh Sep «=o AIRES (ap ioe oan ae teaevley ee eee i ier ac eR | eee ated fs yee 
PMeiee ONLONUCHMODLY oe cars cs ee nies ween esas et | 1.20 .90—1 .49 
PTTL eee. cacti ee ats as Ee OS ata oak De ear, Rie e hoe ee a 4 Wook 1.03—1.40 
PE OL OREO see cecse cence eT TOTES 1.24 1.05—1.40 
Radio Sets and Parts 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
BA Pe Re, cheer Get. eae nts t's Rls Givens bs ES ar 
OSE ee CO eee: Lo, eee Siar eee Ev) wa ery ec, 
CAEN OIS 5 CMR seks he ee i A es faci 43.7 40-46 
Assemblers, Male 
(EP ae ERS RM eee, Serene anc ic Ole e APRn ery hes ae nea Pree i.) aa: pee a Ae 
tisoppe (nicnireah only) os .a0e> 2a cee goun aa ae oe «Wie geadeeeente .88 .76— .98 
Py ee DaReank PATS? ep eee Sera Xeon cree Serge ee eee ae .79 .60— .97 
RE Coin Tey 8 MR rs Ns dc eer pae ee ee a Oe ee Gk ttn ae Gow BS .80 64— .98 
Assemblers, Female 
CU LETAG CSAs ie) 7 a, CNN A ere Eee SY a 7 Ge Fre 
Gebers Manteo yc 8 oe becmeo eure Ake eben e ee ekew de 74 .50— .89 
Pes OE tee rei, IR ae Oi Name Ul Sc hy Sn ge Oe eae Beer te On .50— .78 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Radio Sets and Parts—Concluded 
Inspectors, Male 

CORT CY Bar OUR | atk co vc barca eck od hee SRN SES Se a B04. ca) oo ees 
Diveiee LMontreah Only) vex s. acne nee nurs oe eaten nae on ok .86 .72—1 .03 
EIS 5 Bin ci AE SIE Gs oder a Tin 5G -er eagle Auman OSE Reema ead .82 .65— .96 
SL QE O Bic As AMD 5 5 hn Beans ie se ed he ee ae ane .83 65— .99 

Inspectors, Female 

SATA eR cos Se tii aR ee ay roche aes ae woh is Le OR are 169°. 21s 3 eer 
Chiewec CUMoOniress OUI). bine oo Sen ain ea eee ete ose .76 .72— .79 
CEA EIO sc ow cic cea ee See IT aS ac He Creu eae oe eaters .68 .66— .80 
EGLOVTOLES Ue See oy Gah eu mene cee wire Waters Eee eet aay era ott 60— .80 

Machinists 

OCU E TG EE See et SARTO ARNOTT ("uO LIG" ap UvOl ge pu Siechelnchovarenins te RS ee IL ical ee ee 
Quebec. (Montreal only) .ii4e-cre ae tane rs eee ee peers 1.12 .98—1.28 
Ontario 2S ae SURO PEE BIS ON DRE RIE chee senees 1.09 .85—1.28 
FPOronto sh. oss as 3k a ator etait ge aa se eae eS eee 1.15 1.00—1.28 

Shippers and Packers 

GAREs toes Fee eee ate oe es bese dea ba. Bee eee S85. Ab oe eee eee 
Onepec Cilontreaitonly): ts isge55 kas isan cada ye tesmaanee tae 87 .75— .96 
OREO: nc bs 2c RS 8d Goto aes Aha Sed eas cee ee ee 82 .65—1 .00 
Hy 701 e es SESE. | MARION Witer mel WR Aton Aen pi MAW Rie Y fee RE One. chy Sea 87 74—1 .04 

Testers, Male 

MTOR. 2S isccad ae tacts FE EO ef kee ate atrinn ge eae Tee Boos Mn | PS rec aes 
Guebeos(Montreahonly ).dds gdecuse ed coed eae e ee ase ROARS .97 .78—1.11 
ONTATIO PLU P CO en 4 x dete fon ted ote EP bone haloes .80 .70— .94 
PE OROIGOGE 665 GIB 2 2 8 AOS il PAP IOME SG Sole el ARI MAREE .90 90— .98 

Toolmakers 

Cs Ce ee Te > ge. | Se ea ROE TPE <a) et $082.0 Tre Serer 
Guesee: (Montreat only). sa eee isa Sakae eae a poe 1.36 1.17—1.53 
OT ALIO NEGATED DOL Liar Sl tee asa oescataeannaeeaee nat 1.29 1.06—1 .48 
PRLCPRATVA LS: 8. cia, ete ama ware oh a piaarmetea itor et mar cate tee ane at eae 1.30 1.09—1.48 


Table V—(17) CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Acids, Alkalis and Salts 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 


BE ls CA RE PRN Oe REN, OY, ER ON Ta gO SAE: Se! ORL LG 
COBCDEO gun's Sat > dees cr ho OR ete ca ae 6. Oeics 
CON TRTIO fore Aa ee ees hs ce ake eae, 45.4 44-48 
Carpenters 
Cannday eens Behe fo. BPD Sasser oe wenlog anaes laa nn 70. TRN Minty ea eR 12» epic eee. 
QUeDee ss Td. cl er. CEA lo. 19 a apemtnetnal ie debe atin oe eee .96 .938— .98 
(EB; 1h ha (cp aMNe Meare ROMpnaneR. ‘is ™ 2. Umpenayeamtner hits imeee hy Og arh So Sun rfc eek ® 1.08 1.04—1.13 
Electricians 
CORROS NS US ESRI bicdace tens Ce eT eo: INORee72 on Ne) osagu..... 
SS ne CP oe _ : LOMnane ee Maire yee arene Mr nlepeseesenren yy eat tefosenr HERI) Your .98 .91—1 .02 
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Table V—(16) CHEMICAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Acids, Alkalis and Salts—Concluded 
Helpers, All Trades 
SAN Ne ao pees eT Ay ke ne nts te ko ens ane. uD <The c. ereke ee ce 
HJHODEO silo has eck: ee Berea en eins ees BS UA as ae . 80 .76— .86 
COTA EIGN Seen re mes © etl Ei ho ei a sl ee aint tid ea) .92 .86— .97 
Labourers 
HEAT ECT TMI, RR ~The SENT REN CGR tO CER AERIGR EOE LR 7) aan) Bahay ow lag <3 Lo 
ICC ne eee ey ke de ORM Ce at eer faa ee A oie .74— .80 
CF UP 107 eee ee Mee Se ES ONS PTE CS LOE CI We PES 84 77— .88 
Machinists 
SOE PTE AE. deed OAs PUR tae see aoe es a nas Bee 10: ee ee 
OEE TS he Ge: | 2 mete) Se ttle Rie EE iir COC nO GAN Ate SUR Pee OER 1.00 A137 
Pt ATIO ete oun oh ae SRE as San Pe OE OI ILL HEE 1.14 1.01—1.19 
Operators, Production 
NAO ee tee een ta, es ee he Pee ae Oe OT Se) Pa (eRe ee ae yey 
CIC UCR Shin mn a tense AN ieee cicouete sie ee ks Cas .85 .8383— .90 
SER ADO ON tA ast Ae OREM See, Rie lee LE ae .99 93—1.08 
Painters 
AM Ry RR ie eR an As i eee se oer en ke er ao OU Cie ae ee 
SOCOM Ri ARE re OME Witt san ata ee OES Mao ee Wao ae .88 .81— .90 
Cpt Ea ole Se Saige tioSeMar ame Seay Wien actly Pte vc BN Se APY > ed .95 89— .98 
Pipefitters 
PE OE oe hk opecieey WUE en ots SRE § Lie Es baie eee OA Ai! SE REE Ee IS 
ETN an aces eae se On ee hci GOL e es ia arettiden Wivantie peed sank .95 -,86—1 .04 
SATA eh ae Se es oe Len aoe ne tee ne hee 1.08 1.01—1.13 
Technicians, Laboratory 
Pe ANE OS) MITE ak ei Me ee he ewe RE POET ees SO? Oi? Saeco pa ee 
Soe DGGM ok s0 sts eh e's a Dict Wig Miki ar a tr igiey Ae Oa a PE .88 .80— .95 
ae Gs OA ame UL SM ace ete we <a oeita uae Pa CE Ok oa 1.04 79—1.21 
Welders 
RC Ati AOR eee ee sd en Aare Wc ee cae Ce TL Ses aipacdin + od Os 066? * 3) Se eee 
CUS BVE CORIINIRD WANG se S/S es AUSoe: slew saeharete Puma ie iy greg A ACNE ae 1.01 .95—1 .05 
esti Sei. ade Py ce Ale Tei as ee Ae Bes oie. Wks 110 1.06—1.13 
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Table VI—-WAGE RATES FOR UNSKILLED FACTORY LABOUR, 
MALE, 1947 











Average Range of 
Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
CAA. . oc) AWE. ceees © ee MR ern rrr ater arian Nee emer 0. gee 1)! oa ee eee 
De ps 5 Fe, Gee dy a Re: Ait Mer eee e Melt et SotAble B OS ae Nie OR Gaye * OT oe See eee 
PLA es ee NOR Oa CEE OMe peas oS Set ee eee ee err .69 50— .82 
New GlASuOWG s spats beicey acat eect et ee ee ee rece ee .59 58— .64 
SROUNGG.oks ucmeec ee Re oi ne er ane wna nel ge aon tO 65— ~.79 
Niew BES Wie to CN Es Fe te EES KS eee Ae i ees .64 1, a ee 
PPC eEICEON TE 2 Bae OEE ERE ORG Eee SS Oe Se eee OGN 4D, coe ee 
ROT Ses. «canted PEM ee coeds Gg ee tal aoa Uae teams es .56 44— .65 
BTiS AD Liss ba oe eo ORE ee to ond fe cass ae enema Coherence 60 55— .70 
HSV 67s < eheapeh ondary stare) we naa ins Wmrrete Se arte aM go iN a Ge lh, a eee 
FS Eri bgece ghee: oat + SA LE REA Oe Rh eR AE SARE SOR AY ea 63— .79 
SIGE TEs. ee ei os) ee ae, dar aks ee Te rea eee .59 51— .63 
METER ee PR ak oi oaks hWRe eee OE .69 60— .79 
2} ent PRD eA DOr Ea err h Ramp imme mh .65 48— .87 
TE TW) Ce pains salary aera de ane eect Rae ies lad at a a MALE .67 60— .74 
TTA Witt tail Walle see ta ete Pte te ee toe yan eee Sen are 17 60— .87 
Sern kes atc ot ea eT RIA A ARN ASRS EA naman he .56 45— .64 
OP VOIS PRT V IGLOS. fe os 6 eee Ln Fe Os ee eae "75 65— .87 
WietorinVille fe ic ccs co CE SR ee ns a De nol bowel Go ea ees 52 50— .5d 
Cn CAG ee en bn a FEET RE SERIE Ee Sat ee PFGE ae 
Batlavillen itso ca st LEER Pee PT OE Reg See SS Se hee: 72 65— .77 
PESTLE CET RS Re URE MERE! WE Urey mart NA RaR DY Len tat fe wee ScunEe TN eee Mt 78 72— .88 
Chathon las. Arr a eo ee eines Sees 78 70— .84 
Cornwall ee sees daa hs SER SPE TEP Pee IER Fee See :75 55— .81 
Serer iT ore eke Lo LE BSP LES EERE EES Se PRS RA SIRS OA: .82 .72— .90 
Coe bs ea a8 dg eM RTE IE Se oe ee eae SOS PRES 71 .60— .80 
Gueipi tied: cne ad aos Pb are een es eee ces eee .73 -68— .78 
PAVETLUOTL oo 2 Sochic pees ct ca act Sd ree eer ee 81 .75— 85 
Bipgsto: . odsic cou BEAR re SOU oo Be eee Cie ee Teer ees .67 .64— .73 
Te LENCO EE oh ee Rg a Se ee es eee .74 .62— .8l 
PA Ti Ce cain: Gein ion an t Aok ya eA Vole vac mndshilauint Set ani MR Ait. at aA La 3 63— .80 
Niagara Falls. ..i.. ee. pn nen nee ne eee ee ae See jhcesteaes .83 t0—-..91 
LLL e Se NR, Te We RE REM eh IES i cae Sy ae CIRC tr .63 59— .65 
88 a Se RN OO Noe A ei 5 ORAL SDN Yn a 1 Ab RAN ON es rea .79 65— .89 
Ottawa. 022. « 2: RAGA, Ae OR BE. GS oe oie .63 .50— .79 
Peter POrOUs 55k skye do Fm Ree a eee oe San een 81 .74— .91 
Pree nies PRS, REE oko oe. anes Sa ees Oe a ee .80 65— .90 
SE CATH ATINGS® os. lk oles xh Bu okie Walon > ban 5 oe. 85 75— .89 
SEN DL OTN SS on. 0 be nkes, RS oe ee ah co ee ee 1D 638— .80 
EEE hbo. Be kel e Ke x Ge Oe ea ee RO Rate = ee 79 72— .80 
AIT Ste. Marien) os cacds ose kes eoed cde oe so scabe ee eo 83 81— .85 
Sui Gr Wis Seca i io.) Hage een Soe ots ogo a Berane eg 65 60— .65 
Thorold:. . 4 Rec eye re  re c o ee ee ee ee 91 90— .93 
ats ds aeRO NE RIMES TO or (i, et Pap Me SU MOEA ote fat See Bate Soar! .79 68— .90 
Welland. 72a. , as oO ee A es 85 75— .85 
CE Gat. VOU RL ay eck ERR ek Eka Kh dee Beet eee .88 79— .96 
SR NRRCRT SUG Bi 4 Ce, «ox lees Re oe ele wna sce iene meee 67 60— .75 
Weanitobas. occ se cE 5 Sie Saeed Gao GO. hh eae 
REDE IDER s oh cages o/n dia iaets ade foie pcdenowcn eee RRR RR OEE 70 638— .75 
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Table VI—WAGE RATES FOR UNSKILLED FACTORY LABOUR, MALE—Concluded 
SSeee———000=0=SO00O—<S“ ooooOo—oooaoaOwoaoas$s@s@$@<>~<~OoaO9@mamamawm9aOana9jT0OT Ss SOO 








Average Range of 
Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
rem OCLIC WTI Ameen, et Oe ee he et eg ee ar 1 aa Ds BS Re | Sele 
SSE aoa? Boe oedege pecal aeey ett ey. Ruder Sele Po deiprate telnet erat eA he) -60— .87 
Pee OOT tee. See ee en ee © lle OE TE. CATE DE Sy OY 72 65— .82 
RMAs. = Ok bts 5: eel: sc meek. eee es eee a. Corer: eae. eee yee > TD eee 
MISOLY 2. .s £2, Me AO PIES ed. tee ees 73 70— .87 
AUSTEN URS et Siang ana 1) gL ES ee eta en aA ort ae ¢'6"5 65— .80 
Peer (COMmOIAG... © ROME ARTF ASRWNGES.. c .. . oe ek ccwn. es 4 ae 2 es oe 
bre VY COLIDRSEOT 2 en i eke ot | .95 .93—1.00 
Vancouver.....-..... Ot I ee SPT ee. HFS. eet. ES .93 .78—1 .00 
AIptLOrig’ 0... Bee eee See ee ene een er 3: ae ae. an Oe .89 .78— .95 
; 
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Table VIII—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, 1947 


(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL) 


. ae mA include board and lodging and vary to a great extent according to size or type 
of vessel. 


Sranparp Hours.—Hours on duty at sea were eight per day (3 watches of 8 hours). Regular 
hours on both Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence varied; usually 
only necessary operational work was done on Sundays and holidays, as well as on Saturday afternoon 
in some cases. One day off in seven, or five days per month, was the usual rule. 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
per Month per Month 
$ $ 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 
First Officers or Mates 
RAT ee ee ere LAE eS te See ae, Cate. Y ZA Mie, ‘tema sortie oes Ace 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................2.. QZ AT 180.00—260.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence....................-. 241.31 219.10—267.00 
Pscike Coast tina 248 es. Sa. Chee eh oe 9s SG Le 238.86 223 .21—260.00 
Second Officers or Mates 
i eatel..the Bit. oR EL. . dace cas “es aims mi oy Saline oh xs om; «5 6: « NT Die bOG-286 bircke ee ted. Seextg teow 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence...............----- 193.32 150.00—230.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...................8.. 194.41 179 .60—210.00 
Pactie CORSt 2.6 oho) nck ele Se 5 5 uae Wee sk ats bo pO 212.99 198 .21—238.00 
Second Engineers 
CSE 87 acl a ds glagrablee Thc: ea ede eA rd te eh dS PP ret og a te ao Near Za Cle Ce cree tee eee eee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..................--. OR pee 180 .00—260.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..................504- 232.60 220 .00—262.00 
ACI ORSON ice LS LOSE SESS EDS EL ee Sb bac eo ee ots oe 240.12 229 .00—251.00 
Third Engineers 
PN ate Ny reek Oe SSA a ae a COs Hees a oe TOL Se 1s, Se ac eme wee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................055 192.55 150 .00—230.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..................5055 186.35 172.00—202.00 
PA ciiG. . Gamma sh I on. ccn cones lee Hare es ere cus 217.10 207 .00—224.00 
Boatswains 
AAAI SE IR nn a 8 oink sale tad Eros emi RN oi 150 92: © 1)... -eenpinde do .< a 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence...............0008: 139.17 100.00—160.00 
Greatilaakes and UpperiSt. Lawrence. .... «cet eee eens 163.81 133 .23—180.00 
PAGihie- Coast ene on DU rs er pa | Anal Ea ear BP ROE ar 
Seamen and Deckhands 
Canadevin) Qocyumoneh bas levis. ae. psibaswab. sbi. aie: 1P6hS 2h nnle.w 0-7. FOOK. = 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................--. 126.26 90 .00—150.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence... .........00.5....... 112.76 107 .50—117.50 
Parific-Coast escent ae ew 126.51 114.86—134.00 
Firemen 
A Le eRe RAEN (GET RENENGE GRRE BOE PAPE Ey ECREI 2 Ae Ua ae aE bia ammo gb nae nen a Or 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................--. 139.50 100.00—150.00 
Great, Lakes-and Upper St. Lawrence. 4.4 660¢505.505008058 133.87 128 .50—138.50 
PRR eL aa ea eye lat ee a ee On gina els Seta 132.68 120.78—164.00 
Oulers 
Re erties, CPOE. 6 cccec aan via vtercne SERA, STD SB MOF, 7 ES00G2. HOY. SECA 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................555 134.89 100.00—155.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...............+e00e8. 139.91 134.50—144.50 


ARNG. CASES. cc. a cats oderiey Aabedie Bee > arecdeetns ist. Eee Gare 139.83 132.62—149.00 
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(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL)—Concluded 





——— 

















Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
per Month per Month 
$ $ 
FREIGHT AND PassENGER—Concluded 
Quartermasters and Wheelsmen 
aN Ee Ree OM eM a eee PO ee ee ON AS ide ae ane a 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence....%............... 108.44 95 .00—134.50 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............:-.ess0+e 139.74 134.50—144.50 
Pacifc- Coasts ee ee eS 140.33 126 .70—169.00 
Watchmen 
Candie UAE Se, . bch UTR RA ee ce cs ee ee NOUNS os cage Oe eee 
AtlantioCoast aiddhower St. Lawrence. . 22... 22.66% 2 sees 123.90 116.50—135.00 
Great Hakes-and Upper Str bawrences- ttc ee eee i270 116.50—126.50 
Pacilie Coast boccscn Mere akios vere ie ee eee 127.58 120.78—139.00 
Chaef Cooks 
Canagan) es) ko Se. Se. SS... Se. Saal 1S1a82 Sit. see oa ee * 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. LAWECH CO. nine oe 1 Sen etre ees 180.04 175 .00—185.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..................+--- 185.79 173 .50—195.50 
TACIT OASGA. Memo P Rae OO OSES ee ee ee oe 166.32 154.00—179.00 
Cooks 
bes C egp Bee. Sa St CRM GOUT Pore remit. Annes |e weg. SoBe APRN ye oye. Lal 32 ale eae eee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................... 137.19 120.00—150.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..............6..2.4-- 129.99 110.50—150.00 
Maciie Goat 1... GE. . bs tector ere hae tance n eens :s PORIT HR . 134.26 123 .21—144.00 
Chief Stewards 
PO oS Ee a NR eh get Mumar, PReMer Gy hoo tone Crip eeeknr atts emir gr area CoN. 198.70) o aie eee es 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..............0..¢.6% 181.93 160.00—195.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...................--- PA Withee ¥ | 150.00—290. 73 
PAPC OG ta)... Bat MOOR SUE os also hosik 6 5, kere ss lee 198.72 174 .00—223.21 
Ort TANKERS 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence— 
Poret, Dicers Or WMates oo eae otk oo ce ek ea 247.22 230 .00—260.00 
pecond Omeers or, Mates...2.5.. 29 ., ST aa ee 206 . 82 190 .00—220.00 
SECON UUOIICCTS oa ne uBR eee ee oe Loe 245.50 225 .00—260.00 
ETP BEGET OCTC wn aie ne Phe seo ere os agen oe ees 205.74 175 .00—220 .00 
Seamen and Deckhands......... NA See Mae tells PA bere datertdetns 119.70 107 .50—128.00 
JINR. tcl Di indettie near Ihe tal da pieaiandialet:. Malruce taht aly Ebene dyn 149.27 136 .00—160.00 
OES ES BF Ee he Bee's cde Secs es hee ee ese aie ee a ee 149.77 134 .50—165.00 
Wheelemén)./..32.. . 3: . Be... SS... BUSS Sakae 151.80 134.50—165.00 
Watchmen. ff. . oe! . Bak. ..c beac. cetaee s+. oe torte ree tee, 130.75 116.50—142.50 
@hief Gooks. i... S41 MOS. obec eet ne SORE, 193.11 183 .50—202.00 
Seconewooks! .., HOSGOE Meet ecncseercneerenetttatratanetesce er Oe ee 126.57 110.50—139.00 


Table VIII—(2) STEVEDORING 


Notse.—No standard hours, work periods depending on arrival and departure of vessels 
time required to load and unload. 


Ocean Navigation 


Occupation and Locality 


eee 


Halifax 
Quebec 


1 Deep sea vessels only, rates for coastwise vessels being lower. 


handling of certain commodities and for evening and night work. 
2 $1.20 after December 1, 1947. 
§ $1.25 after December 1, 1947. 


OTe whee 6 oe eB ew % te (S06) whet ic’? 0% of 0! of of cf ie! a! ef et eftet eo) of 6 ol ef of & Se 1S Sle “Ee ee ee, Se eG ere Sas te 
OW sw ie See SEs “Se ote got vf at ef at cf stot 6 of of <o% af of fo% 6! (ah 6° ah 1a! af ot et a of) oF otetiatre! 6) 6 Gite NoMa! pt io) 1S Tule to Hes 
© £0) 0) 6 fe eho 09 (0 9 6 wee @) 6) Sl eho iol ist.e © 06 © © 6 © ew ame le > 6 © (© 16) oie so ec eye Sire a 6 6 2 ie ae 4 0! @ 


ee le © ef w 6 0.10 © ie 0 <0 ef © ele. oe © © 6 ee ww 0 6 16 6 18 © 686 0 © © @ © oe © 4 (8, @ Bie hete «¢ 2 6 16 se 6 © 6] oie 


Vancouver, New Westminster, Victoria and Port Alberni 
Prince Rupert 


jo os. (wee; sive fers o 8ihol 6 ie. © ie fe. 0, ee 6. slo. fe. elie) oy 0. 6 \0 op femie tei 16) 6 (@ O0le Be ‘ojo © ele, py © fe je ¢ je isiie 1 oy, 


Higher 


rates are paid for 


| 
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Table I1I—(2) STEVEDORING—Concluded 


Inland Navigation 


Neen eee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 








Occupation and Locality peeve 
$ 
Longshoremen and Freight Handlers— 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence— 
Se et ee Ek Oe Ro ee is alt en see ae oe ee eae aes 
BPO IVI CeS hv Gawks coe cae a bedicag: © taco att el Bek Metra Dep th Ache se trent 85 and .90 
cers ores Fk kee eS ee oe eo a ee ree F 78 


ee Se ee 000 


1 Predominant rate in following ports: Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor, 
Point Edward, Port MeNicholl, Fort William and Port Arthur. Higherrates paid for evening 
and night work. 


Table VIII—(3) STEAM RAILWAYS 


Norr.—Differentials above the basic rates shown in this table exist on certain railway lines 
or divisions. The rates shown became effective June 1, 1946. 


Sranparp Hovurs.—Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day (with time and one-half 
for overtime) and 48-hour week except Locomotive Shops with 44 hours. 


Per Mile 
Occupation or Per Day Per Month 
Per Hour 
$ $ 
Per Mile 
Conductors Cents 
EO Be es er eee ee 2 6.01 9.13 268 .81—276.06 
Pecignt 1 nrouely. OO ...h. 2.0. a 3) os oe op se ge Bil4. ss ele ns teat ahh 6 eee 
Brakemen 
EeePC’. Po Bos oa y oh ok wae Os 4.47 6.82 199.31 
Pei. LP OUGO Bai ca as 5s eee ee ed 2's Oo ae 6.80 | ». Lee samanil .selie Lasiatosk if 
Baggagemen; Train... .. 6... 5-4 4.58 6.99 204 .61—209.73 
Yardmen 
J) OSE OSS APS i, ERE Paes es aol Deen ae er SW 6S CLR Ree MeN 
Helpers....... NSE Ce I eae eee ene ceed ae Re Pe eee toed 
et PU ee ne re Pen ee eg Ee ces See Fe len. a genre be CE 
Locomotive Engineers 
Lg 2 geen aOR i SIR ENE EO ER ee aE: POR ee LE id ie SORE a (RRR PIE ee. 
Prciens. LOUSY 6c cca cates Ba a Oe ae es S$. 7O—10-62 boa F e005 ee otk PT ig ame Sean 
Re ee ig SF a ee Oe o Fl eeugs wee REE Sta 10.04 ts. 6.25 oan eae 
Locomotive Firemen 
PRIOR ie Sk 91s a 6s GaSe Seeks USS Bie ANG ee Be Ae 1.5 SOLS So he Ge ee 
Pireiatit§ | nrOUPh ys aticaben wes eRe «0 ome ey oe 8 656 — Seah Brea coo eee Sake Bee 
eye ae kr oF Bat i NL ee eee a KOM: sgh ge’ Ee a W's eect SS O4: Res 2 (iia wee ree 
Oe eee ee o.oo en na ae ae orl eS ee a eon He Ths eS OO te: oo oe ae aes 
Rlogtlons. Helpers, 22 he os ow a da epes on ee Alem ee gone ae Fe Ra) Ee ere eae 
Telegraph Service 
Tram Despatchers. . .. $. 2. se Be a ap [aes 2 ss b Or Se ss ee 278 .21—305.21 
Telegraph. Operators. «:).< <n ied <> BE ee a so vay de | ee es a Se A Bes 175.21—187.21 
ASCE 2h cc csc yo ini Bw ogee oo ge > oe RS Pee ee OOP Se eed ey a Bete =~ «> ts 182.21—199.21 
Rigtie AeeN ey os ces ba cee aBe hs oe os RS Pern eee ne pears mee oo Bp 192.21—201.21 
ppie tA ARCIIS a6 boc actin go cic alge ts «clo ie en ain Gee oon once «Pos oR en aee Dl 123.21—128.21 


EEE SEA a ov et SD AiR cra ii tyes, MeN | Sen een a, ee ee eae Se 193.21—201.21 
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Table VIII—(3) STEAM RAILWAYS—Concluded 





Per Mile 
Occupation or Per Day Per Month 
Per Hour 
$ $ 
Maintenance of Way 
SEATS FOREIMION: oc tesecesscene Give ameasicee tie al Oe ana UT DO T8 bec OO) Nekue T odes «8 
Section Foremen, First Class Yards.............[eeceeescceeces CE20E a eee ete 
Section oremen Noni tt Mt... Set EERE cc wcicvel ssa 60 64 p.e © hee 637535. ¢- scht Guat s oe «Oe 
Per Hour 
$ 
Sectionmen, Classified Yards..................4. Os A Arvedidlod. oF bxths -hadbtawcor8t $5.05 os 
Sectionmen) i\Othertiev*)4./.ui2. sed de GON: bra. ee 16435 (94a ieodl: Set ib whe Mebieth oes ee 
Bridge and Building 
NE GRCENOD Sete. > Ae Gatti ci ae = te Re MS as ee ate ones @ acres nei (> UR EE et Gc) 
Foremen, Painter ........ «0. «t b4a ee eeeo Maan A le Ate Ane ©. ON Mode “issues er 
Masons, Bricklayers and Plasterers.............. !) epee ra rey Pe ee 
WAL PCULCIRY ote he See RLU ohts oom eee wee ce Aho escribir gga gate FS A fe I 
Plumbers, Pipefitters, Tinsmiths, Blacksmiths, 

Wlectricianges «tose ack: ane aint ett ve As ee Oe OA" i eR REE oe Eee 
SAN GCLS is cies os eke = 5 <o 6 Copngeeen a aad seca cae tee ae tihual Seals alse a ice Mone Ae 
Bridgemen or Rough Carpenters..............-. Aan SO Plaats RUEEM Ec sobs be 350 (Sone 
Mechanie’s Helpers} 7225 22 So 0 OR Pe PU SS PEER oa [PPS SP ae 
Parmipmein’ 54008 SU Se Oe SO on adie Fe OER Sa Yass BRE oe 149. 21—155.21 
Engineers Pile: Driver, FL0Ig6 ..i:bus. cece bee se lee Cae ca aaa es T2720". | PPE et ee eee ee 

Signalmen 
Non-Interlocked Crossings.................0000- 66.0. 5) dais. 2B RS. 1. ER Oe Be 
Half-Interlocked Crossings..............2.0000: e083. | leds s Bed ces <b Leelee eee 
Locomotive and Car Shops' 
PICCORNICE Se Eee re ices as tie ees ae 1.05) tt 92 tao PSS ce ee eee eee 
Quer Carmenre s.. 15 tog ne eee ree os a Paginas SOB) OP Ui Eeaee keane acc epee pate nee ae 
Ta cr inoakenb hen: raphe gin te sea EL GF aM gape s . S828 051i, POR 556 on 6 eae vapor 
Electrical Workers, Electricians................. DOSS CA eacinlge pe can oa Naeae i ee 
Electrical Workers, Linemen.................... Li Qh cet VAs cages cesees OI ne ee 
Electrical Workers, Groundmen................. SOB PAC, cae cee sees SRT cess ote ee ee 
Electrical Workers, Operators...............2045 r8S.~.."« liteetl caeeenasiot tenn jaccs ss oat, mee 
Ogee eAners es. . 350.) ve RRR ee eee SLO) * OSE oe eee meek cai leche ket see ee 
ROD AUOULCES E1000 ke es ees On eae (0622 C68 Se ee eee hc ae cai t aeeee 


1 These employees are allowed approximately one cent per hour extra for checking in and out. 

1 Machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, plumbers, etc., sheet metal workers, cabinet 
makers, carpenters—coach, locomotive and bench, welders, etc. 

1 Freight car carpenters, freight car painters, car inspectors, car repairers, etc. 
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Table VIII—(5) MOTOR TRANSPORT (LOCAL) 


Average Range of Average 
Locality Wage Rate Rates Standard Hours 
per Hour per Hour per Week 
$ $ 
Truck Drivers 
Quebec— 
Montreal...... ea oe SR BAS, ala ligne? «ong apspene: .62 .50 — .70 54.4 
Ontario— 
SETURL so ae aera rs A Ee oes oe oe eee 81 .70 — .89 48.6 
IE oe rns Rete ok Beet © ots .69 .55 — .80 O2.0 
a ee a cis a oe be ee kD .59 .54 — .66 50.2 
GEOINT UND ncerdice os mae OM he ws A ke ee 81 .65 — .95 48.4 
We RISE a OE on Se eas .83 .80 — .85 48.8 
~ Manitoba— 
NTN: gn s 4 Bed en a een Oe es AS 13 70) 89 48.4 
Saskatchewan— 
OC La ee ee fees Mee > Ae Mee: Oe 81 70 — .87 42.7 
PNAAEAON Eo o cs cneleduvh. a & 4.4282 .66 60 — .71 44.0 
Alberta— 
EME  Nhccocicagee io Se | ee ee cae ee T .64 — .76 46.0 
IH OTAOUAE > cates ow cea drab ede ote eee .79 73 — .80 47.6 
British Columbia— 
WONG OMVET 2.5 6s dob hove os bh ane 2. Oe BS oe .92-—1.05 47.0 
Victoria.) e645. HEN [a PRETO EN ct: Raia ve PAR a .96 .90 —1.05 46.6 


Table VIII—(6) GRAIN ELEVATORS 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Month Month 
$ $ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
TOG Cee Sn ems Sc mee iene: of 0 Seen ene a nd Ae 2 Sy ae SA OR AD 
New Brunswick and Quebec................-- 51.9 48-60 
Ontario; 6 44.2 et) Oe Rs 103 Ges ce os 47.8 40-50 
SaskatchewamanipAlberta. .... 0. cc eee es: 50.3 44-60 
TSE Sa OIE asd ie a eee ee a ee ee 44.2 44-48 
Electricians 
Ra EMER Sats 2 Da Oh rem Rh Bk OT lt aah 229 24 |. os eared. os. 
aati SNC CMC IOR. cao cay ek ck nt ey ye es 244 .02 216.65—251 .30 
REA MAS URN en eh ee. Sic ate ot id Soc a a aa ae ey 227 .08 199.67—250.80 
pee Arar Ari AOTC 20 eee 2 cos ted ie ict WS ete ay a a 218.45 195 .00—230.00 
ri Sr ee a nee eae a ee, ln al 223, 30 195 .00—235.00 
Millwrights 
SUI ONESIES BPE ESSE Bac AT ies et Po RC Nor he rn + Pena ae te DANG Dey A RR eee ee oe 
New Brievick ait Gack: -......... Ree ee 215.14 |214.45—216.65 
Ontani@ssaroied laiiosbRcas naisclosih biova-ct aaods astar ons 222.49 192 .39—250.80 
PRICALONO WAP O10 IDOLE. 60 cas tears oa Sa Ae a eee aes ba wns 197.50 190 .00—200.00 
Toe eR CE er so ne ee ae NS Us ada oS OS 215.40 195 .00—235.0 


19024—73 
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- Table VIII—(6) GRAIN ELEVATORS—Concluded 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Month Month 
$ $ 
Wetghman 
Tce as Oe peer es: peal’ © RUE wo MRSS Sh er ee lente cad rc POO Sas | Soph e o mae ee oe 
News DOIns wick ANG QUCDECE ....cin.c tose GEM sc wi de he een 198.89  |190.00—219.45 
CO Boe. Oe Sie 5s Seer OSES Bae is ae ES ita et cree 216.10 190 .00—240.00 
Saskatchewan and Albertact. cco. paces oe io. bea ee eee ds 185.80 177 .00—190.00 
rite COlMmNGIA kc ae ee ee at Ee ens ote als woos 213.78 190 .52—230.00 
per Hour per Hour 
Labourers g 
MCAT AC A cat. cee a es RE ces ee ne Fee be Bos TO ne ick eae oe eee ee 
New Brunswick and (Quebec s oe since cunchinadg AaB Hos ce seas: . 70 .65 — .83 
COORG IOS cc ter Salaleg So, 2 lav Bes | <A CS SI ORR Ed ad oI tee ec .81 .69 — .88 
DASKStCheWan ANG: ALDCrtG . fa. : ks «+ «cw et eee. ste cae eee 64 60 — .66 
British CoM Dia ics. 405 Sete ie to, Re wis « OUR sv aes Mb ene 94 78 —1.00 
Oilers 
CANAD cesar hE OSL OE OO OOOO EN RR civ egy et PAC SIs. ONES nee 
IC DEG KM ecm duicc pimoe SE bic 5s aps Sie Res OO 2 ee Bee .68 .64 — .70 
CON CATION ct Al Meess bcs Swe GSE his os RE sos ete Se ks beaten .79 70 — .88 


Table [IX—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION, 1947 


Fees 
: , anges 
Locality and Occupation of Races 
per Week 
$ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
ROARS Se Ree eee eee ee ee oe oer oe ee ne ee a ee ee ce ae comrenNe gS 
Maritime ProvinCesy ..:.i6 hanee sinc weee 34 De phic Sele ee oe as | ee are ae 
Quebec..........4; Se Oh a TRE TN, NG ea Ree Be 42.2 40-48 
ObBTIO 6.66 uF skeen een, sesso oh P< Oo i, se BES Be nee Mb 41.0 40-48 
MANItODS 08s cs bs ack ss claatanestets a St Aes Bae Se ee ee 44 Ours eecues 
paskatchewan.... des... ch Mee oes. Rade. on omens Foe ee AQ20$ DMS, 29t 
PAIDOTCR a. Foc ai ko oa 5 0 ee ee te are a IY: AD 60 © eee 
British Columbia .3..<:... MOOS. . Boe. hee Be eee 40.2 4044 
Canada— 
Cablomensand (Opucers con betes catego ned c Me xg. Me me cs oes es Nou wee 41.09—56.80 
Central Office Repairmen.b. ...ce dee nk ha oi sane Su See OI, ow ic as 38 .22—56.11 
TSINCTGCT Poh, IRAN «5c bhch aca Wiakoaned tanwl totter Sei an MEE MRL trad ak oh cpt Pienaar 29.96—54.16 
OperatvoresMemale PE «. okecun tie dcrtcscto Balen ues ER hrs eh OE, UR OM 16.13—24.71 
Bae USCA ICTs MORO. . c Laercmtbenctotch stoke Soha ecec ke aes DEAE Bis atarenomereirandeat or arat satan 42 .68—55.85 
PsN IC PAITINEN),. 258... Saciletererettetphoree Sts dn ee Seah ener eo 2.4 A DEED 44 .94—55.85 
bation lmatalleraes ketew.... . Pxnctercknie. dette orn sche nce Wie et lace, (chamois atise ctabnsae cag 39.44—55.55 
Station Iepairmens.... peels sec its koa Oe ee Gk ala eines las 37.78 —55 .03 
Supervisors, (Wemale... 3... fede. vs ete bial whe ch ae ee ON ce a eee uk 24 .99—34.63 





1 Ranges of provincial average rates shown to avoid disclosing confidential information. 
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Table X—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRADE, 1947 
(1) Wholesale 


Average Standard 


Hours per Week AVERAGE WaGE RatTr PER WEEK 


Locality yes peor oe . Office 
ce fice ppliance 
Male | Female nee Clerks, Clerks, {Operators, 
E Male Female Female 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Ti txt) BEY Male, 2 beicssos seoigsw'oce 42.0 40.5 28.17 33.39 20.08 26.19 
Syaney. : Gon te. .... B.S 43.8 21.8. 1... 38.48. . Se 23. SSute) Waa... 
New Brunswick— 
Weoncton. 06. E..<.... ae. FG 43 37 39.6 he 2 a ae 22.76 28 .48 
saintwohiyeet.. «4.4 |. . 42.8 40.5 22 .60 34.49 23 .66 25.40: 
Quebec— 
Mioontreal 00. 28...4. RLS 43.8 38.9 30.96 30410 7 EA | 29 .28 
Qpebec! 1.06.38. ..4. £8 BL 44.4 42.2 20.7% B26 BO os he aii oe ere tang ge OG en fy 
Ontario— 
Hamilton va. be. i.3 . eke 23.2 39.7 27.75 36.56 25.46 29 AZ 
EAQMGOW. 6 Oo hee a eh as ar 41.0 24 .24 32.18 23.05 24.76 
LOGAN AS Bess, «ae oot we bes 44.0 40.2 2172 34.28 24 .98 25.78 
bil Gronte.). HI b ee ES 41.7 39.2 29 .56 37 .84 de oo 28.83 
AV INCISORS 5 cath aladi dt tows cuele e's 43 .4 A Sete ee ee 36.12 24.27 28.48 
Manitoba— 
Winnipes 0. Se. 2.5. 28 aS 42.2 39.7 28 .00 35.98 22.83 25.00. 
Saskatchewan— 
meginas.: G0. i6..,..:. 86.48 42.8 40.8 28 .24 39.43 24.38 29 AS 
Saekatoon}4), Ss. ..1..05 06 42.9 4 OE 24 .87 32.90 23.02 23.88 
Alberta— 
Calgary... USA. ..: 1 eee 44 .4 40.7 26 .46 37.49 24.38 24.13. 
Hdmontons! G2... 2. 44.28 42.9 41.7 31.24 32.01 23.19 25 31 


British Columbia— 
NO COUT GR ik tint aaa 41.7 40.3 28 .21 39.56 24.95 28 .04 
ViGkGM Sey aa oie: Ce eteas 42.0 42.3 28.52 — 40.98 28200. tle seu ee soni 
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Table X—(1) WHOLESALE—Concluded 








AVERAGE WAGE RatTE PER WEEK 








Locality eniDs Sa Stenographers, | Typists, sees Ware- 
Male ’ Female Female Mats ’ | housemen 
$ | $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia— 

Hahtax. . Alsat: J. Sta 31.36 26 .84 Zecis 31.08 31.45 

SVQGYL.-cere steerer Bet ae ee ee ee 32.11 33.55 
New Brunswick— 

Manctan. Sf, AG . .).. 98.86. 33 .66 BA 44 OTE. bicdscsccay 29.70 28.18 

Saint. Joh fe . . 4. . 72. 28. o1.02 23 45 21.56 31.68 31.79 
Quebec— 

Moantrenl’a:. Soo. oe... 32 .39 29 .95 23 .96 33.50 29 .34 

Quebec: 2A fC... SR BS: OB 49° YOR AS 20..90 31.. DGG OIE, 3. ; 
Ontario— 

Hamilton.t¢.t¢ ...)..0f. ¥8. 34.37 26 .28 23.16 33 .66 S832 

Lenaotes oct oe tO} B& 33.08 24 .20 19.81 31.50 29.49 

CT AWOAE ae ten he a ats A 29 .62 27 .65 2a tO 30 .30 24 .95 

PROLOULOL oh cone eee eee 34.16 29 .85 24 .88 34.87 31155 

Windsor: Ab uGe”.: ‘4... 8. 8: 36 .96 26 .39 24 .64 o4457 32.19 
Manitoba— 

Wigniper Ce Fe...) £8.38. 32.34 25.99 Qowod 31.60 29.16 
Saskatchewan— | 

Regina 652 as Bare Sdasko 26 .93 24 .26 33 .60 31.82 

Saskatoon#e. £Y >. .j. | Be ae. 31.57 24 .62 22.87 39 ees) 29.11 
Alberta— 

Calgary. 35. 8E. ~-1. Ge. Be. 3a. 20. 25.38 21.39 31.69 32735 

EHdmontongsé .g& . . .}. . 08. S&. i 24 .00 20.70 32 .04 28 .59 
British Columbia— 

Vancouver? ag...) . Ob. NE: 35 .63 27 .39 24.45 40 .20 St.13 


Victoria... BL .28...)... 0.8%. 30.55 25 .92 25 .04 42.16 30 .00 
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Table XI—(2) LAUNDRIES 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
g---@ $ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CEMA. 2S a oa ek eee ee Ce ee oe i 6 |e i AS 
INGV4 SCOUld. cent <4 sca eee ee Em ee 46.8 46 .5-54 
iNew Brune Wik taste «oben we steers 46 .2 45-50 
ACCOM at ee ERT ORE a Ce mare Teta 50.4 45-54 
RATE IG eae hele Pus AERA oe ahaa lara Cae 45.8 44-49 
DIT COW AG coe or uni) Gt nineties Boek anaes 47.4 44-48 
AS KA SCC Wl AE OG 6 coo ae a he hia it x san eee 
Alberta 2.36 hie... OO ere’ 46 .2 44-48 
British COMM VIs. ices sce Mes eee eee 44.2 40-48 
Extractor Operators, Male 
ORD os re ic Be ot la sO a he PE ce he Se OG RE ee ae POS wea bGl ss 0 «ory nertetaee. oe 
OMODOC EPEAT kus cane ee ee ERC Ee ee eee ee 54 .560 — .60 
INEOTICEOA Moe CEC dhe coe y Fs cat Mee cin De oe Es ac tet ete .56 50 — .60 
VEREATIO Male Coteau eR Ns ORs ik ny Gee To eR ee Ie .70 55 — .82 
EEO POTRGO cates ee Beare oncciees dite ocd a ees facies an oan Gwar Pe SEES .60 — .84 
PPAITIC EOVIECER oo old eee Oe Oe ee ees ee aes .61 51 — .63 
ribs Comm Dia 4. o.i5are a Sac BES A eS a oe Bl ws oe .80 .66 — .84 
Sorters, Female 
RDAUIe SMEUN, Gig ice cA Wn ae See RS Ce ae ere ee SED PO" Rae SY neta ae 
Maritime. Provinces wic sees since cae eee ac eres bo .29 — .40 
ALUN oy i ONE ec Uae ane MR PR) Sa es . Wee, res ASH era 48 .35 — .62 
IMTOUERORT eR as acs a bcs Game ee lc 6 RE ee ee Rees 49 35 — .62 
COVCA EID AB he ele ea iv sided kag Re es az ae Gens Sere .46 38 — .50 
‘Porontow®.... 2. < OP... ee ee ee Us ee ee ee ee AT 40 — .51 
Mia ni tole. Be a ois ace ara Gea Ge eae ere occas Bee eae ech bs en) eee ae .40 34 — .55 
PRISCT GGT eke Cn 6 Gis Ci ao eke AE is A so ME cs ee 45 41 — .53 
ES TATISH OO OMIDADIAS 5.5 Gi Sa whacers plete Sic eRe eS Oo sede oo a wane tatters .48 45 — .50 
Starchers, Female 
DANA ol! h atauve cia tates 6 tae ois et Mees ae & 6 ees cB she idoke a. Gease by. 15 Cand Bair are «RSE Ce 
COME DEC Fie 24 cinta ioncia Oke Ws Ain Sis GE Oe aes oh sc Are tins ae enaiotcin Ge a .40 .08 — .40 
IVI OREEOAL 5 oe ae los ee ee es ce Seite She aesans 41 38 — .42 
COVGATIO Sie. Giese o ois, wot od a Ae aie SR EL ies Ge Sie dete Bes .46 38 — .55 
SEOPONUGG Woy SaaS ods 60 2s ha ee eee Oe es es BO Be Rees .438 38 — .50 
Prairie Provinces, ...s cs 66 Fb de ee oe ee Ls ce Se Se Bo ores AQ 39 — .46 
Butish Columbiae 2. o5 eka t ee Ce eee ocak oh ates hos .50 43 — .56 
Washers, Male 
(CANA ae ss Seis vais ane es Gl aco ae ae ee ec th Ge oe oo a TO We Mao cick ee es ee 
Maritime. Provinces. % .<o.s.¢ Gee et eae ae SO he cn we oh a ee .68 62 — .78 
MEDEEs fans Kl ea eee ate ne ee Bee. te ee ee .63 50 — .70 
Montreal. ...0.. 4. (See ee eS ee oe ek Ss See. .64 52 — .70 
Ontario... 6. vecn oss) Oo ee ee ee Oe ee Ye 7 — .87 
POON . ocis cle we ke Rae ee ee ee ee ee See .82 .65 — .89 
Manitoba: cscs 8c. Seer eee ee eas Bs Pace ns .63 55 — .74 
DAG KACCNE WANG thee ncn lk eie cares site wae Me GE Ste ae aie .70 65 — .77 
1A) TS gio A ee, Sk. Pa aL ee Cnt ns eee PARI. Ses) cat UMN. Be 60 — .83 
PS Petichhs  GIUTIIA seiete cct Cree aie eee ranty amare ene eee oe 87 71 — .96 
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Table XI—(2) LAUNDRIES—Concluded 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Laundry Operators, Female 
[GOTT GUORNs Cees SSI CONG d RBS t AOE, ONAN Crs. Ser Saat, SOP ee re ©. Sg PR i a 
VE Ce COIS Rts PO MABE TD eet Bion awh Bee be 135 82 — .40 
DN yee E ELIS OY EGE cere Fh eon ett emotes alata tae Me deca in abe Lake asa ‘ol .25 — .44 
TS al are, Soiree, Scute © Gar, Tanner AA 2 ook ee A A 42 .25 — .62 
WIGRUreals 2.07 ete tal nae ob et ae Gel OAS oop 6 bse AE es 45 35 — .62 
TNC AREO Oc Ao ema ls oo OE RR OE ge ed Fh bce 45 35 — .55 
INOZO ACE BERR ORS, CO Whats Oe pig Rr Pare ani. Uetang, Mahe Mere ae 49 40 — .66 
VEAL ee a ratte oa alsbnlah ae) atalelalete ape ne oth See wie .38 30 — .50 
ete 0 iT oLs25 VTEC AER Le: SOC RePL aRaar) es rea 43 42 — .48 
T Also): Aya laby ae “COR MOO) Cone ©) ea Ree» | eae eee £2 Al 34 — .49 
British Coram biases oo ii 0 oP as ine Ln nae 04 45 — .63 
Drivers! per Week per Week 
Carina Bees SOI A A I LEC Ce tle Os @ tb al ee oe Ay Tarte), WY os 
IN OVE SOC Coase ale Oe acto Pte Be ose by Se hwo oa 13 28 .86—88 .08 
INGE WICK 0.) oat iat aay erie cer ee a ke hd Dh eae 40 .39 38 .00O—48 .41 
CHC eT ON IID A Pe Ca CLE De RRs dw EMR os 40 .42 30 .00—51.73 
DEG ee he OOM SAIN TO EGE ONO e elke Shee ce 40.65 30 .00—51 .80 
CAeU hg orally ROO ce link: Ceri nehe ha neta: AC MmIUER Ea: RERINEN 2 RYE 73 44.54 33 .55—56 .85 
POBONGO Le OE ISIS hd AOS elec e Ek Cem 46 .63 36 .00—56 .85 
PVA ETO INCOS. vreau ee a PRCT ore aa le ENE gb an oeretete erate 36 .85 26 .95—64 .24 
British Coltimbiawcic ee ths 5 PT ob Es 5 hehe 44 51 31 .00—60 .00 





1 Rates include commission. 


Table XI—(3) HOTELS 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 


48 for nearly all hotels covered by table except in Saskatchewan and British Columbia where 
most employees are on the 44-hour week. 


Norg.—In several cases the rates shown for an occupation are higher with three meals than 
without meals. This is due to the relatively high rates paid by some of the large hotels in which meals 
are supplied. 








No MEALS THREE MEALS 

Occupation and Locality Average Range of Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates per Wage Rate Rates per 

per Month Month per Month Month 

$ $ $ $ 
Chambermaids 
Mantimeserovinces: Fe. ets oe lee fob a BL oo bs ba es 56 45— 73 
Quebec ee. <A 5 CL ais oe ee ole ees 69 538— 83 634 45— 78 
Ontario be ae eee 91 72—110 77 49—107 
WVCSLOID ETOVINGES?. Coe ach aos ore 98 80—110 814 68—106 
Cooks, Male 
Maritime sbrowanees: nc 233) ST Comes cob gk ete awe seb ee 139 85—170 
Quebee A.goidaridiray ¢ cpec neti baie A 149 142—165 146 110—168 
Ontariotrestverk Tee ek os eas 157 132—183 162 125—195 
Western Provinces, ..... » sesg grace oss 166 131—173 166 123—181 
Dishwashers, Male 

Maritime Provinces... oer Ole deinlieees alba Sine senna & 82 65—103 
SR DCC ee. Sian ola: ae eee Os 85 70— 91 92 70—103 
NORE GEIS ee ee ae ens 102 100—104 90 60—110 


TV OS OITA E POW ICCB ose crs ckxecdisncrenncnensiea ons 107 80—118 106 98—123 
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Table XI—(3) HOTELS—Concluded 











No MEaLs THREE MEALS 
Occupation and Locality Average Range of Average Range of 
| Wage Rate Rates per Wage Rate Rates per 
per Month Month per Month Month 
$ $ $ $ 
Dishwashers, Female 
Wharitine ELOVINCES -2EU 244 tbe ee SESS DOOD RES OME ee eke eh 67 40— 89 
Ouenee rs, See Re tam GLEBE 78 FAS cae a's. tule.) PERI ete Relen d= Pagededenterse- on ofa cen 
Ongar’, FO PE ic nn LEER 80 70— 90 77 58— 82 
W Gsiebirce FOVINCES «2a 65 abe 99 85—110 87 78— 90 
Elevator Operators, Male 
EDC yee ich Be ie ee beeen 98 65—113 re} 60— 75 
COPE IG ine A Slee ola sk Vesceeeg 107 92—130 of).....;..aaamiet) deere... 
Western Provinces... 5... soc ob nos « os 99 OD FO 8 ia so ee ee ee 
Elevator Operators, Female 
ERs SENS RRR 20 hgheete oD IPM veto gM Sate! Dik 102 pe ed ela) Dede ibarb ge Seu nedesetes wale cat 
Wiestern PTOvVinGes, io. tas «ob ee ete 98 STeEA t CE LE wie &* ae eect eee 
Room Clerks, Male 
Maritimeirrorinces., £G..0b.« «fan cessdorccecdeiedwl Si RSSS OR ORR ES LTS 838—1438 
Quechee ayer... s Bh, WE. ws bs vance 170 150-2038: os 4.a +. iin RQon por? Srintee . . 
ORTON 16 he FO Bc teeny 160 125-193. - -4.....¢4veideetdaOelabnee . . 
Western GQ rovinces 5.4ci0440besbhsn 4 8 154 125 eh TS> oR cee tees vee ee ees 
Stenographers and Typists, Female ; 
CUCU, «cd eee ona canst oii 120 119—140 109 108—114 
CUT AV IO le | bs aig ab ous ces hee 125 PPR Bs ee My eee 
Westerh Provinces ;...4 .tc20 + oe be ae 126 110—146. | s#RAM, oe2 Beye See 
Telephone Operators, Female 
Maritime vrovinces.? 0° ee te 99 70—110 73 66— 89 
CUED CC Tee. Cee ee ee, eee, eee 97 os gees 4h glimaies Aachcacadocat Aaa? ea terctee ee 
Oirparig. et Se ROR COs Gly: 10). ORE 107 SoG tae OF ORR el C1). SOS eee 
Western’ Provinces?... Att te ee 110 Ree dc be eke. eee 
Dining Room Watters 
AEST aA Se a) OC or NE ee OORT at ee See AUR TE. Ie PEA Oayt 74 51— 93 
Quebe@arcaS.. ..t. -semenrd sod. Apebie:.- b< Copbtavda ob. 20 4: 70 55— 92 
Ontanoseiast ...|. a¢att. onal... cae 112 108—112 91 74— 95 
Western Provincesdieedf. wae.) ..- «fs 110 95—114 103 93—144 
Dining Room Waitresses 
INT ATIENIBE LT OVITICES ooo oo ee a ee ee en od a 4 33— 77 
Ouch See Mbwion: sb. «es os as hone ten 56 49— 62 64 53— 71 
ONTAMOLARD.. bcd... 2... Be. 77 65— 93 70 51— 85 
Western Provinces?..82...::.1.. 494k 88 78— 98 89 80—104 
Laundry Workers, Female per Hour per Hour per Hour per Hour 
OUEHEC oo eave dan od eau « OF ORO 43 .34— .48 .ol4 .29— .32 
OntaOPe 6k eS Bove 48 SS —. 58. 85S ek cae teint a. aartatral: 
Western..Puovinces... 42. 2.4.1. . 2aE .56 Te A i aed OR ob Geen PGi ee 


1 The following average rates applied in Ontario for an appreciable number who were supplied 
with 2 meals: Cooks, $165; Dishwashers, Male, $95; Dishwashers, Female, $84; Dining Room 
Waitresses, $63. With 1 meal: Chambermaids, $85; Room Clerks, Male, $144. 

2 A substantial number with both room and meals averaged $53. 

3 An important group with 2 meals averaged $96. 

4 Room supplied in addition to 3 meals per day. 
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Table XI—(4) GARAGES (AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS) 











Average Range of Standard 
Locality Wage Rate | Rates per Hours 
per Hour Hour per Week 
$ 
Canna. Bice ne Sit: ee. See. B.S OO ae bos). Sie te Ty eos te ee x 
TE RG 11 Re ETO ELE ARE Va Ee et ee (RL Sey eee: Oe Pe Senay - ae 
EES NDS ee el DG Se SE ee Be Re Re Si 75 .60 — .85 49 — 50 
INE W SERIA POW ee on ange emt oF 28 Rags igs tes 12 .65 — .75 54 
SSN OR amped eee Ele Re SRR NE A) 84 75 —. .90 44 
RT Fos Te eee ee ae eee ee (2 .65 — .80 538 — 54 
New-Brunswieks; 2) eer eee s(n Core Saas Ch or, Ee 
PEPCLOFICCOIS Sot, oy ae et eee aa do ee oe ek wa es .67 65 — .75 538 — 54 
Monétén? = Rom: OM . PORES SOS BO .76 65 — .89 49 
Sanwoine. 228: 2.58. 2 ee. wo! s Woe .86 75 —1.17 50 
TED OEE RA PRE ae RR Or TER eA TE ot Rae ee i Se Bee eer ng: 
RAR sh A ad eo i AS Gd tite 78 .70 — .85 49 
COREA 6 ra Ie” ee we ee a .88 .70 —1.00 49 — 60 
A OG Po a e GBeE LNG ERE EE 1h RIEL ee EE PS .79 .68 — .90 49 
Srerbrookce. Pe Te OS. 74 60 — .90 49 
ie LIM Ie rea. ae A a atiited > on Batak: Gud 2 74 67 — .85 49 — 54 
EAH iso ee Od ee 6 LoS OR OO eae Ae kx dao nt Oe ee a 
Brantiord.! BP. es oc Bie  . PRS ed OS PP: 95 85 —1.00 48 
Péllevilles:< ever bes . Ss tel Ses To .60 — .80 48 
AGRI SES. rset tm ie eet AS eee oat eae Es 81 .70 — .95 49 
Fort, William and Port Aribour. oe 4.02 .95 —1.05 48 
BES CAG BAAS AAR ee 7 PANG TRANS ie Rann aA rae iri .70 — .82 49 
TESST Cee Lame: Ma NO en Slane AO Cee Meee ee .83 .75 — .95 | 48 — 49 
By 2 ea AREER ma re oR die gr Meh ag aR gape gD .90 .80 — .93 48 : 
Ser k Me Lake. |. ees ee a ek oe 91 .75 —1.00 48 
PORCH MOT a ea cay ae Ahn tin Oo anaes 6 eS eas .86 75 — .95 45 — 49 
Tis sic (6) | iarererererere nr arerer at prargartare-ararereranar ara ararerari .90 .80 —1.01 44 — 48 
INGADUETECAIRS cg boa as ates aves aise dante .92 .85 —1.00 | 48 — 49 
shawa Serer... Fs Be 2 ee rer Ta 8 .92 .88 — .95 48 
Catan; ot ss. de) Oe. SSR SeSeet..:. a 84 .65 —1.14 48 
PELerDOTOU gh ao goa. & eed au Rvs Ae a ree ore b 85 .80 — .90 48 
Pu ae ae ae a Ba oe Y 87 .75 — .94 48 
Ee MEAP IIE Sec. cc: Merle he i ee 2 eS .93 .80 —1.00 48 — 49 
STEELS bo gE OL AON, ICBM EOP RRR rn NN a 94 .80 —1.01 48 
ME CUy AT) he Pee NT ERIE Ot ah RE ACERS RE nN AE FY .92 .S0 —1.00 48 
TUTOR oa oe oe ee te ee eae ee .92 75 —1.05 44 — 48 
Ve MPRCIROIRS 6 cs Le Ne Pe re eee) te ae ms ce) aN 92 .65 —1.138 44 — 48 
PEAR ODS. the Slate Oe bento day ia LAGE Bh otabaneeet LS toe tuk Be 2 a, EE (Ra eo Bon ble les 
PaO eS se ee ene Re ee ee oe Se .82 80 — .85 49 
Wy OIMIDOE? ails tie har pies at tee heeses eek ales .86 77 — .98 | 45 — 50 
SASKACCHOWORY oo) Los yl cee otek hdd eth oehed 4; So EG ee. Se eee. a ee ee 
MO0tG JOW ins 6 ae. ae ea st SRR 87 .80 — .95 48 
| ‘HG Perea Dae Rake’. Cement Remarery . Mangpelnns 81 .60 — .92 |x 44 — 48 
Saskatoon. is... Pe st oe Gets) .85 75 — .90 48 — 49 
| AMiberta. 3.3 te cies aes. OSS SFR et: [069 & ait. 5 oe: - oe (Se veka we 
COlpary B55 ste. eo Pe es ny AP OES eee .98 .80 —1.10 43i— 463 
HaMantGn 2.1; @ stat eae: 2 Sate ee ae atte .95 .73 —1.10 433— 464 
Lethbridte: & 2. sag b. Seo ™ S60." ies: .92 .85 —1.00 | 44 — 49 
Medicinesuat... See. . & 2.28 BS s.ke. 84 .80 — .90 48 
Betish Colunthisas wc Gio A: eR. BRS Car Boe) 4. eo. eel ee. ee Le 
New O¥Vestminsters. %.u28. b.-. oa. on See 2 oe 1203 1.00 —1.05 44 
| Princes Rupert...s 6.6.6.0. &: . 6.5.6.0 s.m Ss. =. te Gi .85 —1.10 44 
Vancouver... roe Peters... SME Sse 1.03 85 —1.15 44 
| Weta... a, 96 .80° —1..00 44 
7 
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APPENDIX—WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1947—Continued 


The information given below has been reproduced from the Quarterly Bulletin issued by the 
Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The figures were compiled from reports 
made by farm correspondents in all provinces. 


Farm Wage Rates — 1945, 1946 and 1947 


Average wage rates paid to farm help in Canada are higher than at any time since comparable 
statistics became available in 1940. Scarcity of labour and the maintenance of a high level of farm 
income have been important factors contributing towards the continuing rise in farm wage rates. 
Except in the case of monthly wages with board, Saskatchewan wage rates were the highest among 
the provinces. On the other hand wage rates in Prince Edward Island were the lowest. The average 
rates for Canada as reported at August 15, 1947, were $4.13 per day and $82.75 per month where 
the employer provided the board as compared with rates of $4.04 and $75.28, respectively, at the 
same date a year ago. Where the employee provided his own board, the average rates were $5.17 
per day and $109.03 per month as against $4.95 and $100.62, respectively, as reported at August 15, 
1946. 


Table 1 gives a summary of wage rates for Canada as at August 15 from 1940 to date and Tables 
2 and 3 give comparative data on a provincial basis for the last three years. 


Table 1—AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP IN CANADA PER DAY AND PER 
MONTH AS AT AUGUST 15, 1940-47 


Average Wages per Day |Average Wages per Month 


Year With Without With Without 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ 

1940. Yieeem itn. chem os Bins 1.48 1.99 27.92 41.76 
EE Ae a Se neat lee i eo See 2.02 > 7 35.40 51.15 
1049 oh AA LL Sat. OAC OP 8 2.51 3.23 47.36 66.41 
ie ie pee he ae | DONE pene Be eee 3.38 4.42 61.81 84.76 
Yo! A) Roce tS i i ial 3.53 4.36 65.99 88 31 
108) on. LL.B. POOLE Le..* 3.55 4.50 71.68 97.22 
19466... Te ee Ste ek? 4.04 4.95 75 28 100.62 
POC ee EE A ae 4.13 5717 82.75 109.03 


Table 2.—AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP PER DAY AS AT AUGUST 15, 1945, 
1946 AND 1947 


With Board Without Board 
Province i 

1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince; dwatd Islands: hon Sus. cece oe 2.55 2.62 2.67 3.36 3.38 3.54 
iINGya Scotia <fe-07s 2.8 ee. Ste 3.43 Suse OcOe 421 4.11 4.36 
New Brunswick it. Bes. ee 6 we ace ae 3.52 3.56 ee er PG 4.32 4.44 4.69 
OE DEE a ch EI haa ee eee 3.22 3.46 4.03 AT? 4.36 4.90 
Ogtaric. hoo. coe oe foe S 3.46 3.62 3.70 4.36 4.55 4.96 
Manitoba ec. 5 Bo ee Oe Ek bs ee 3.97 A FL 4.54 4.98 5.66 5.46 
saskatchewan. . iti ab Bono ee oe ee 4.00 AG. 4.83 4.85 5.69 5.99 
Alberta: jo5.<. 44. ee ee ee ee 4.04 4.37 4.45 4.94 517 5.60 
British’“Columbia.. a2 Sr. eee 3.85 4.42 4.73 4.64 5.26 5.75 
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Table 3.—AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP PER MONTH AS AT AUGUST 15, 
1945, 1946 AND 1947 





With Board Without Board 

Province | 

1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince “Ldward island: 22029 , 72ers. 52.59 55.76 55.50 10225 77.96 75.16 
NOVA DCOLIaIMO te SUSeees fy. oe ok. Se 69.15 67.45 72.44 91.44 91.57 101.00 
GEE RUD SWICICs Stns ee chore eke wrens Bw oe 80.63 78.61 86.88 | 103.46 | 103.17 107.63 
CEE SCL Oe oe Bape re ARE Ane? Soe GE re 68.83 74.48 84.02 92.36 98.41 109.58 
Ontahio. o..8 2 Pe tee « Mae Sb oe ea 64.34 68.40 74,29 87.39 92.40 99.48 
DIAICODAS eto te os et eC et carer rs 74.84 77.50 80.55 97.76 | 102.81 102.59 
PSL OUI ANN a's teens Coie Oe Biers Doe an a oa TEo8 82.99 80:23 | 101392 7 T1113 116.06 
mibertacscrs, . eee... MEFS. ERR 77.19 80.02 84.69 | 111.00 | 106.66 bESbb7 
British: Columbiavexs: overs seen is s iec 76.56 82.63 86.25 | 102.92 | 105.56 117.81 


ee | | ff 
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> MONTH AS AT AUGUST 15, 1960-2 
ae nee aia avi ann a ta oy a aga ST a a a 
' i 
[ Average Wann per Dey heehee Where pew M 
: Se ne Te a een al te a 
Year ; With Without With “Without 
| “Board Bosed Board Poard’ 
3 a es eer ee ee per A yyw yl ag 
a $ | $ $s: $ 
. ( . ’ | 
Mean we ct | ut e792 4) .76 
ee). Tat ad 2.03 Ry: 85.40 - 4 BE 1S 
Bs 4gy wi” Be me 47 36 Gi. 43 
pe 163 vile... 28 4.42 | @tel 34.70 
oT i Rs 436 1. BR $3.91 4 
4G ; 3 | 4, . - 71.68 27.22 
tale, . 404 4.95 7i.23 1e.62 
POAT of. ae. DO es . 92.75 102: 03 
ee ae re ane very eee Sere nat clin ap tip int ecru inatiaen Save: aes 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


More workers were employed during 
September than ever before in the history 
of Canada. The upswing in employment 
was accompanied by a steady rise in wages. 
Labour-management negotiations were for 
the most part conducted without work 
stoppages. 


Employ ment 


All statistical indicators reflected the high 
level of employment. The latest Labour 
Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, showed that at September 4, 
1948, total employment in all industries in 
Canada was 5,042,000. This was the 
highest figure yet registered, and compared 
with 5,008,000 on August 16, 1947, the 
previous record. 

Unemployment, which had been 73,000 a 
year ago, was only 67,000 in the first week 
of September. This figure constituted only 
1-3 per cent of the total labour force. 

A seasonal increase in unemployment was 
anticipated, however, for the closing 
months of the year, when employment in 
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agriculture and subsidiary industries and in 
construction would decline, although logging 
would absorb many of the displaced 
workers. 

The beginning of this annual downtrend 
in employment became evident late in 
September when the number of unplaced 
job applicants registered at offices of the 
National Employment Service began to 
increase. From a low of 86,080 at September 
16, the total rose to 87,332 at October 1, 
and 98,602 at October 21. At October 1, 
1947, the total had been 87,321. 

During the month of September, 1948, 
49,372 persons received unemployment 
insurance benefit, as compared with 39,541 
during September, 1947. The higher 
number of persons drawing benefit—at a 
time when the number of unemployed was 
not higher—reflected an improvement in 
unemployment insurance protection of the 
working population. Among the important 
causes of this were the raising of the 
“ceiling” to $3,120 last January 1, and the 
extension of coverage to several industries 
not previously included. 


WORKING DAYS LOST THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
By month, 1947 and 1948 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
employment index (based on reports from 
firms employing 15 or more employees) 
advanced to double the level of the base 
year, 1926, standing at 200-8 at August 1, 
and 201-2 at September 1, 1948. 


Industrial Relations 


Collective agreements in the first nine 
months of 1948 were negotiated with less 
strike action than in 1947 (see chart on 
p. 1203). Nevertheless they resulted in 
wage increases comparable with those agreed 
upon during the previous year, while in 
addition the non-wage clauses of many 
industries were revised. 

During the month of September, 1948, 
the number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada and the resulting time loss were 
little changed from the previous month. 
Some increase was shown in the number 
of workers involved. As compared with 
September, 1947, the figures for the current 
month showed substantial decreases, the 
time loss being down about 60 per cent. 

The most important strikes during 
September had started during July; these 
were of furniture factory workers in six 
centres in the Province of Quebec, and of 
automotive parts factory workers at St. 
Catharines, Ontario. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in September, 1948, was -15 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with -16 per cent in August, 
1948; -35 per cent in September, 1947; -11 
per cent for the first nine months of 1948; 
and :27 per cent for the first nine months 
of 1947. 

The first administrative steps under the 
new Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act were taken during 
September. Settlements were achieved 
during the month in disputes affecting 
terminal grain elevators at the Lakehead, 
various railways, and the _ telephone 
communications industry in Central Canada. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 158-9 to 
159-6 between September 1 and October 1, 
1948. Group indexes for foods, clothing, 
home furnishings and services, and fuel and 
light recorded increases. A rise from 203-9 
to 205-4 for foods was due mainly to 
higher prices for eggs, meats, and citrus 
fruits. The only appreciable declines were 
for vegetables. A few advances for coal 
and coke caused the fuel and light series 
to move from 128°5 to 128-8. Clothing 
moved from 179:9 to 181-0, and home 
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furnishings and services from 164:2 to 
165-1. Many price averages for items in 
these groups recorded small advances, 
tapering off earlier increases in new autumn 
lines of merchandise. The rent index 
remained at 121-0 and miscellaneous items 
at 124-4. 


Earnings 

Average hourly earnings of wage-earners 
in manufacturing continued to rise, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Statistics. At August 
1, average earnings were 92-8 cents an 
hour, as compared with 92-3 cents a month 
earlier, and 81:3 cents at August 1, 1947. 

Average weekly earnings at August 1 
amounted to $39.07. When this figure is 
adjusted to take into consideration the 
cost-of-living index, the index of real 
earnings is found to have risen slightly. 
At the August date, the preliminary index 
of real earnings in manufacturing stood at 
101-5 (base 1946—100), compared with 
101-1 at July 1, and 103-4 at August 1, 
1947. 


Labour Income 


Canadian labour income reached a total 
of $596 million for the month of July, 
increasing $11 million over the correspond- 
ing total for June, and $64 million over 
that for July of last year. 

Estimates of labour income include all 
wages, salaries and supplementary remun- 
eration for employees’ services, in all 
industries. . 

The Bureau of Statistics reports that the 
increased total in July reflected greater 
ageregates of earnings in construction, 
transportation and agriculture. 


Foreign Trade 

Canada’s adverse trade balance with the 
United States showed a further decline in 
August, dropping to $20,300,000 as com- 
pared with $28,600,000 in July and 
$71,600,000 in August last year, according 
to trade figures for the month released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
month’s deficit was the smallest since 
December, 1945. For the eight months 
ending August, the deficit in trade with 
the United States totalled $277,100,000, down 
sharply from $644,500,000 for the like 1947 
period. 

The reduced adverse balance in August 
was the combined result of a further 
decline in imports and the expansion of 
exports to the United States over last year. 
Imports fell off to $136,100,000 compared 
with $155,300,000 in August last year, 
while exports as reported earlier rose to 
$114,000,000 as against $81,400,000. 


> 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Almost 100 per cent of the 


Displaced initial group of immigrants 
Persons are brought to Canada about a 
fulfilling year ago under the Dis- 
employment placed Persons movement, 
obligations have faithfully fulfilled their 


agreement with the Cana- 
dian Government to remain in the field of 
employment for which they were selected, 
for periods of 10 months to a year, Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
stated on October 1. 

Mr. MacNamara made this fact known in 
announcing that, in recognition of fulfil- 
ment of their obligations, certificates are 
being issued to all Displaced Persons upon 
completion of their periods of agreed em- 
ployment. 

Possession of this certificate will leave 
the owner free to engage in any occupation 
he may wish. However, a large percentage 
of these workers have found conditions so 
much to their liking in the industries in 
which they have been employed that they 
have signified their intentions of continuing 
in the same lines of endeavour. 

In the case of all Displaced Persons whose 
address is known, certificates are being 
mailed direct, upon confirmation from the 
employer that the period of employment 
has been completed. Co-operation between 
the field staff of the Department of Labour 
and local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service will be maintained in securing 
confirmation from employers. 

Any Displaced Person who does not re- 
ceive his certificate within a short time of 
the completion of his undertaking, may 
write to the Deputy Minister, Department 
of Labour, Confederation Building, Ottawa, 
Canada, giving information as to his present 
address and place of employment. If, on 
receipt of this information, it is established 
that he is entitled to a certificate, it will 
be mailed from the Deputy Minister’s office. 


The largest single order for 
workers filed with the Na- 
tional Employment Service 
since its inception over seven 
years ago was received in 
September, it was announced 
recently by Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

The order was for 7,000 workers for har- 
vesting the potato crop in Aroostook County 
and Southern Maine and came from the 
Aroostook Farm Bureau Labour Associa- 
tion, Presque Isle, Maine, through the Em- 


Large order 
for potato 
harvesters 
in Maine 


ployment Service of the Maine Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission. 

Of the total number of workers recruited, 
about 4,800 were from the rural areas of 
Quebec bordering the State of Maine, 1,600 
from the urban areas of Quebec and 600 
from various points in New Brunswick. 

A schedule of recruiting meetings was 
planned under the organization of the Na- 
tional Employment Service, the Quebec De- 
partment of Labour, the Maine Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission and the 
United States Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Department. The terms of the agree- 
ment required the workers to enter Maine 
through four entry points between Septem- 
ber 17 and September 25. The recruitment 
and despatch of such a large movement of 
workers was a task requiring a considerable 
effort on the part of National Employment 
Service and recruiting officers in the areas 
concerned. The approximate duration of 
the employment was to be from September 
17 to October 31. 

It was estimated that these 7,000 workers 
would earn approximately $1,700,000 in 
United States funds during the harvest 
period. The American dollars thus earned 
will be of some assistance in reducing the 
current American dollar shortage. 

This large scale movement was planned 
by the officials of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, Washington, D.C., and of 
the Department of Labour and National 
Employment Service, Ottawa, with the co- 
operation of the Maine Unemployment 
Compensation Commission, the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization De- 
partment, the Quebec Department of Agri- 
culture which functions through the Local 
Parish Committees of the Province of 
Quebec. 


The Unemployment Insur- 


Adequacy of ance Advisory Committee, 


Unemploy- in its annual report to the 
ment Governor in Council on the 
Insurance financial condition of the 
Fund Unemployment Insurance 

Fund, expressed gratification 
that favourable employment conditions 


existing since the Unemployment Insurance 
Act went into effect in the year 1941 had 
made possible the growth of the Fund to 
an amount of nearly $450,000,000, at the 
close of the fiscal year, 1947-48. 

The Committee, composed of three mem- 
bers chosen after consultation with organi- 
zations representative of employed persons 
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and an equal number of members chosen 
after consultation with organizations repre- 
sentative of employers, met under the Chair- 
manship of Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Vice- 
Principal, Queen’s University, Kingston. 

The Committee noted that, in the seven- 
year history of the Fund, the impact of de- 
pression has not yet been felt, and that it 
was, therefore, impossible to judge of the 
adequacy of the Fund in the face of a 
severe depression. Attention was drawn to 
the surprisingly high level of benefit pay- 
ments (some $34,900,000) in the fiscal year 
1947-48, a year of high employment. 

The Committee was agreed that, in view 
of the heavy burden which the Fund might 
be called upon to bear if less prosperous 
years are encountered, the present level of 
the reserve was by no means excessive. 


Special reference is made to 


Stevedores stevedores in the amend- 
and ments to the Unemployment 
unemploy- Insurance Act passed by 
ment Parliament in 1948, effective 
benefit October 4. It is provided 


that on any day for which 
a contribution is required, an insured 
person (stevedore) is not entitled to draw 
benefit. 

This is necessary because of the method 
under which contributions are made on be- 
half of stevedores who work spasmodically 
and for very long hours without interruption. 
A stevedore may work 60 or 70 hours a week 
and earn as much as $100.00, while the next 
week he is unemployed. It was felt to be 
unreasonable to pay benefit for the second 
week in view of earnings in the previous 
week, and accordingly a special technique 
was adopted, whereby the number of con- 
tributions is determined by a cash divisor, 
based on the hourly rates of pay received 
by stevedores. The use of this divisor may 
mean that additional contributions are 
credited to a stevedore in the week follow- 
ing the week in which he is actually em- 
ployed. The amendment provides that as 
regards a day where a contribution is prop- 
erly payable in this way the employee is not 
deemed to be unemployed on that day, 
even though he may actually have done no 
work therein. 


The seventh Annual Report 


UIC issues of the Unemployment Insur- 


seventh ance Commission for the 
annual fiscal year ending March 31, 
report 1948, was issued in printed 


form early in September. 
It is an attractive, illustrated brochure of 
46 pages and provides a brief, general sur- 
vey of the work carried on during the fiscal 
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year by the head office, the five regional 
offices and the 280 local offices of the Com- 
mission. Graphic charts and _ statistical 
tables give a breakdown of employment 
operations, contributions to the Fund, 
claims received, and benefit paid to unem- 
ployed insured workers. 

Dealing with the work of the National 
Employment Service, the Report points out 
that compulsory manpower controls, which 
had been in effect during the war, were re- 
voked at the end of the previous fiscal year. 


As a result, there was some curtailment 
in operations due to the fact that both 
employers and workers were first inclined 
to take advantage of their new-found free- 
dom. Many employers endeavoured to fill 
their vacancies and many workers endeay- 
oured to find their own jobs without refer- 
ence to the Employment Service. How- 
ever, there has been a growing realization 
by a large number of both these groups 
that the Service has much to offer them 
and can be utilized to their advantage. 
The trend has now reversed itself and 
generally, employers and workers are tak- 
ing advantage of the Service in increasing 
numbers. 


Advances were made during the year in 
the work of the Special Placements Division, 
which is concerned primarily with counsel- 
ling and placing in employment handi- 
capped persons and “first-jobbers”. Reflect- 
ing the emphasis on specialized attention to 
young workers, a youth employment centre 
was opened during the year in Montreal. 
A similar centre, which has been operating 
in the City of Toronto during the past two 
years, attracts over one thousand young 
people to its doors every month. In both 
cities, representatives of many different 
organizations interested in problems of 
young people make valuable contributions 
to the success of the projects by participat- 
ing in advisory guidance and placement 
councils. In the placement of handicapped 
persons, particularly veterans, much of the 
progress has also been due to the co-opera- 
tion of advisory councils in particular com- 
munities. 


The section in the Report on the work of. 


the Women’s Division emphasizes the 
serious shortage of women workers in the 
service occupations throughout Canada; and 
the attempt to meet the need for domestic 
workers through immigration. 

Turning to the work of the Insurance 
Branch, the Report states that 2,280,610 were 
“actually in the insured working force at 
April 1, 1947”. Insurance books were issued 
to 3,407,737 persons who were “actually em- 
ployed in insurable employment at any time 
during the period April 1, 1947 to March 
31, 1948.” The number of employers regis- 
tered in the same period was 201,356. There 
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were 1,596,662 applications for employment; 
1,371,124 vacancies recorded at local 
(National Employment) offices and 722,484 
placements effected. 

It is stated that 44:6 per cent 
($37,406,392.17) of the employer and 
employee contributions to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund was received from 
employers and 55-4 per cent ($46,464,442.30) 
was received from employees. More than 
three-quarters of these contributions (77-5 
per cent) was derived from, or on behalf, 
of workers earning $26 weekly or more 
(Class 7). However, 74:1 per cent of the 
insured workers were in this class. 

Including 89,850 revised claims, which had 
been adjudicated one or more times, 637,432 
claims for benefit were received. Of these, 
429,922 were allowed; 88,894 were disquali- 
fied; 71,029 had not established benefit 
years; 3,522 were revised claims containing 
requests for antedating, extension of the 
two-year period and dependency, which were 
not granted; 16,161 were appeal cases and 
27,904 were pending at the close of the fiscal 
year. The total amount paid to claimants 
was $35,208,263. Appeals to the Umpire 
numbered 118, of which 48 were upheld and 
70 were not upheld. The total amount of 
the Fund at the end of March, 1948, is 
given as $448,509,312.92. 


Immigration continued at a 
high level during July and 
of monthly August, about 10,000 persons 
tables on entering Canada in each 
immigration month. Over half the immi- 

grants planned to settle in 
Ontario, according to the Immigration 
Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources. 

With this issue the Lapour GazeTtTe 
inaugurates the publication of monthly 
statistical tables on immigration, furnished 
by the Immigration Branch. 

These tables (which may be found on 
pages 1306-7 of the Labour Statistics section 
of this issue) give monthly totals for this 
year and 1947, and yearly averages for 
earlier periods. They also give the distri- 
bution of immigrants by province of 
destination, and by occupation. 


New series 


Information concerning the 
taxes collected by the Do- 
taxation minion Government from 
statistics, corporations and individuals 
1948 from 1917 to 1948 is con- 

tained in a 185 page publica- 
tion, Taxation Statistics, 1948, issued by the 
Department of National Revenue and avail- 
able from the King’s Printer, at a cost of 
50 cents. 


Report on 


The publication contains a large number 
of tables concerning collections under the 
Income War Tax Act, 1947, the Excess 
Profits Tax Act, 1940, and the Dominion 
Succession Duty Act, 1941. 


From a table classifying taxpayers by 
occupation for the year 1946, the medical 
profession is shown as having been the most 
remunerative, 6,343 medical doctors and sur- 
geons receiving an average income of $7,466. 
Among the groups classified are the follow- 
ing. ° 


Average 
Occupation Number Income 
Medical doctors and 

MUP SEO « Niate> Ware a, wheie 6,343 $7,466 
LOEOTOD hs caw aoe oi dhe 3,792 6,528 
Engineers and architects L125 5,984 
DCR IStE Sear ovina tes 2,993 5,289 
Investors !a hesawk ae ake 52,607 3,887 
Business partners ..... 38,369 3,625 
Other professions ..... L752 3,542 
Pa lesniae in W427 Fe oe ead heal 21,090 3,467 
Sole business proprietors 92,605 3,205 
CAT ANT ONS ah i55 acai tack Oa oES 40,387 2,118 
Em ployeesiy inva vs oelaareee 2,069,092 1,868 
IN DEB it cin dae et epee al Te 2,760 1,173 


It might be noted that the large 
“employee” class received 80 per cent of 
the total income, and contributed 
$437,300,000 in taxes, or 68 per cent of the 
total. 


Collections during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1947, totalled $1,486 million, of 
which $963 million was income tax ($692 
million from individuals, $197 million from 
corporations, and the balance collected 
under other sections of the Act), $449 
million was excess profits tax, and $24 
million succession duties. 


In the following year $1,318 million was 
collected of which $1,060 million was income 
tax (including $657 million from individuals 
and $352 million from corporations), $227 
million was excess profits tax, and $31 
million succession duties. 


A vast quantity of statistics on taxes col- 
lected under the various Acts is supplied, 
broken down by industry and occupation, 
area, income classes, marital status, etc. 


Completion of at least 80,000 
Progress of | new dwelling units is now 
housing anticipated in Canada for 
in Canada, the year 1948, according to 
1948 the Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics. Conversions will 
add to this total. In 1947, 79,000 units were 
completed (of which, however, only 72,000 
were new dwelling units, the remaining 
7,000 being conversions), and the corre- 
sponding figure for 1946 was 67,000 (includ- 
ing 60,000 new units and 7,000 conversions). 
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The Bureau is now maintaining housing 
statistics on an improved basis, and. is issu- 
ing information at regular intervals result- 
ing from a complete nation-wide survey, 
undertaken monthly, of all metropolitan 
areas and urban centres with a population 
of 5,000 or over, and a sample survey of 
about 400 smaller areas. 

The number of dwelling units actually 
completed during the first eight months of 
1948 is estimated at 438,600. The rate of 
completions is expected to increase during 
the remainder of the year, however, reflect- 
ing the high level of construction activity 
which began in the spring of this year. 

An increasing number of the completions 
are those which were commenced in 1948, 
and completions over the next few months 
should reflect the large numbers of dwellings 
started in April, May and June. Of the 
almost 7,000 dwelling units completed during 
August, 65 per cent were started within the 
last six months. The high rate of starts is 
continuing with construction commencing 
during August on more than 11,000 units. 

The average length of time required to 
complete the dwelling units finished in Aug- 
ust was 6:2 months, showing almost no 
change over the last two months. About 
one-quarter of the dwellings took more than 
nine months to complete. 

At the end of August almost 60,000 houses 
were under construction. 

It is estimated from the types of dwellings 
being constructed that 28 per cent of the 
dwelling units completed in the first eight 
months of 1948 are for rental purposes and 
that the remainder will be owner-occupied. 
The proportion of rental units has fallen 
from 30 per cent for the first seven months 
and 32 per cent for the first six months, 
indicating that a much larger proportion of 
the completions in the last two months are 
for owner-occupancy. 

More detailed information on the monthly 
surveys may be obtained from the Bureau’s 
monthly Housing Bulletin published at 
an annual price of $1. It is proposed to 
publish monthly housing totals in Summary 
Table I of the Labour Statistics section of 
the Lasour Gazerre (see page 1305 of this 
issue). 


Initiating the national health 
program approved by Par- 
hament at its last session 
(LG Julys1948; pt 7 11), 
Hon. Paul Martin, Minister 
of National Health and 
Welfare announced in September that the 
first payment from grants of more than 
$30,000,000 voted to assist the Provinces in 
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Payment 
to Ontario 
under health 


program 


the field of health was being made to the 
Province of Ontario. - 

The payment of $29,485.50 constituted 
fifteen per cent of a sum of $196,570 allo- 
cated to Ontario under the health survey 
grants embraced in the over-all program. 

Ontario’s application for an initial pay- 
ment on the health survey grant was the 
first received from a province under the 
scheme, but requests were reported to be 
coming in from other provinces as they 
complete preparations to make the surveys, 
for which the funds have been provided. 


Modifications in Prince Ed- 


P.E.I. Trade ward Island’s Trade Union 


Union Act Act will be introduced 
to be at the next session of the 
amended Legislature, it was indicated 


recently by Premier J. 
Walter Jones, in an address to a Canadian 
Legion gathering, according to a _ press 
report. 

The Act, which was passed at the 1948 
session, had aroused considerable opposition 
on the part of organized labour (L.G., July, 
1948, p. 695; Aug., p. 895). 

The Premier suggested that the require- 
ment for licensing of labour organizations 
would be modified and that the prohibition, 
regarding non-residents would be repealed. 

He said that it had not been the intention 
to prevent local labour groups from affiliat- 
ing with national or international organiza- 
tions but he stressed that such affiliations 
should stop short of controlling local groups. 


Hon. Paul Martin, Minister 


Treatment of National Health and Wel- 
program fare, announced on October 
for blind 5, that blind pensioners in 
pensioners the province of Quebec 


whose eyesight might be re- 
stored or improved by medical treatment 
will receive this aid free of charge under an 
agreement just reached between Quebec’s 
Ministry of Social Welfare and of Youth 
and the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. 

The federal government pays 75 per cent 
of the cost, with the province paying the 
remainder. Similar agreements are already 
in effect with New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Treatment costs are split on the 
same basis as pension payments. 

In making the announcement Mr. Martin 
said that the scheme is a temporary one 
being conducted to show the value of treat- 
ment and preventive services in controlling 
blindness. 

The provinces have all been advised that 
the public health grants within the new 





national health plan could be used to set 
up and finance blindness control work on 
a permanent basis under provincial control. 

In New Brunswick, which was the first 
province to enter the treatment scheme, “a 
considerable number” have applied for 
operative treatment, and some cataract 
surgery has been done with good results. 

It is estimated that between 15 and 20 
per cent of persons receiving pensions for 
blindness could have some useful vision re- 
stored and others could be benefited by pre- 
ventive treatment. 


A new section relating to 


Bulletin on weekly rest-day legislation 


provincial in seven provinces has been 
labour added to the 1948 edition of 
standards Provincial Labour  Stan- 


dards, which was issued re- 
cently by the Department of Labour. 

This bulletin sets out in tabular form the 
legislative standards governing child labour, 
holidays, hours of work, minimum wages, 
weekly rest day and workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits. 

Important changes since August, 1947, in- 
clude new weekly minimum rates in New 
Brunswick for women in shops, hotels and 
restaurants, and a general increase in all 
minimum wage orders in Nova Scotia, 
where three zones have been established to 
replace the two previous ones which com- 
prised places of over 17,000 and those with 
a smaller population. The minimum age 
for employment underground in coal mines 
in British Columbia has been lowered from 
18 to 17. Higher benefits effected by 1948 
amendments in Workmen’s Compensation 
laws are indicated. 

Copies of this mimeographed pamphlet 
may be obtained from the Legislation 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


The annual mimeographed 
Changes in publication of the Depart- 
workmen’s ment of Labour, Workmen’s 
compensation Compensation in Canada, a 
laws Comparison of Provincial 

Laws, which was issued 
recently, indicates changes made in work- 
men’s compensation laws in seven prov- 
inces at the legislative sessions of 1948. 
These include a reduction of the waiting 
period in Alberta from fourteen to six 
days, and in New Brunswick from seven 
to four days. Five provinces—Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan—raised to $50 the 
monthly benefit to a surviving consort. 
Higher payments in respect to dependent 
children were provided for in Alberta, 
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British Columbia and Manitoba, and in 
respect to orphans in Alberta, Manitoba, 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 

In non-fatal cases, New Brunswick fixed 
the minimum compensation for temporary 
total disability at $12.50 per week instead 
of $8, and Alberta increased the minimum 
payment for permanent total disablement 
from $12.50 to $15, or, in either case, 
average earnings, if less. 

A large number of businesses not pre- 
viously included were brought within the 
scope of the British Columbia Act. Addi- 
tions to the list of occupational diseases 
compensatable were made in British 
Columbia and Manitoba. The New Bruns- 
wick Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
now authorized to order medical examina- 
tions to determine whether a workman has 
an industrial disease. 

Copies of the above publication may be 
obtained on application to the Legislation 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


August wage rates for farm 
workers in Canada in 1948 
were the highest recorded, 
according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. With 
board provided by the em- 
ployers, the average farm wage rate per day 
for all Canada at August 15 was $4.40 as 
compared with $4.13 at the same date in 
1947. When no board was provided, the 
daily rate was $5.44 as against $5.17 a year 
earlier. The average monthly wage rate. 
with board for all Canada was $86.79 as 
compared with $82.75 a year ago, the only 
decline being shown for Nova Scotia. 
When workers provided their own board, 
the average rate for men hired by the 
month rose from $109.03 in August last year 
to $116.67 in August, 1948. 


Farm wages 
in Canada 
highest 

on record 


McGill University, at Mont- 


McGill real, has established an In- 
establishes dustrial Relations Centre in 
Industrial connection with the Univer- 
Relations sity’s School of Commerce. 
Centre Its purpose is “to bring the 


industrial community and its 
human relations’ problems into direct con- 
tact with the university, and the facilities it 
has, and is developing, for the study and 
understanding of these problems.” Pro- 
fessor H. D. Woods, who is Director of the 
School of Commerce and associate professor 
of Industrial Relations, is the Director 
and Chairman of an executive committee 
that will administer the new centre. 
Already, several Montreal firms have 
become members and it is expected that the 
membership will reach 100. It is planned 
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to provide a wide range of services to mem- 
bers, including lectures, seminars, discus- 
sions, personnel appraisal and selection train- 
ing and other activities designed to aid in 


the solution of problems in the industrial , 


relations field. 


“Considerable progress has 


Progress of | been made towards the fuller 
Toronto realization of the objectives 
Industrial of the Institute” it is stated 
Relations in the Second Annual Report 
Institute of the Institute of Industrial 


Relations of the University 
of Toronto, issued in June. 


The Institute, which is affiliated with the - 


University of Toronto, has for its objectives 
(1) to promote the study of industrial rela- 
tions in the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity; (2) to promote research in industrial 
relations; (3) to develop more intimate 
contacts between University teachers and 
research workers on the one hand, and busi- 
ness and trade union executives on the 
other. 
ever, it would be misleading to think of 
these objectives as three separate lines of 
activity. They could be given a generic 
designation, such as “human relations in 
industry”. 

In conjunction with University teaching, 
the Institute directed several in-plant re- 
search projects and conducted a number of 
group conferences on “human problems in 
industrial relations”. Representatives of 
management and of organized labour shared 
in these conferences and several professors 
from leading American universities gave 
addresses. 

Another activity of special interest to 
labour was the “winter school” in which the 


Institute co-operated with the Canadian - 


Congress of Labour (L.G., April, 1948, p. 
294). About 130 students, drawn from 
unions affiliated with the CCL in all parts 
of Canada, spent six days in intensive study 
at the Ajax campus of the University. In 
almost all cases the union, or the local, paid 
the expenses of the student, including his 
“lost time”. Six courses were arranged (one 
course only being taken by each student): 
(1) economics; (2) time study; (3) job 


evaluation; (4) consumers’ co-operation; 
(5)°.) local), “union, publicity: ~ and; (6) 
psychology. 


In his appraisal of the object and the 
results obtained by the winter school, Pro- 
fessor V. W. Bladen, Director of the Insti- 
tute, asserted: “We had done a good deal 
in the past two years to communicate use- 
ful knowledge to management groups... 
We had not done much for union groups 
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As pointed out in the report, how-. 


(as) it was harder to find appropriate oppor- 
tunities and methods... We hope to have 
the opportunity to co-operate with other 
groups, with individual unions and with the 
other Congress.” 


A labour institute, the first 


Winnipeg of its kind in the Prairie 
Labour Provinces, was held at the 
Council University of Manitoba, 
conducts Winnipeg, on September 25 


and 26. The institute was 
sponsored and organized by 
the Winnipeg Labour Council and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. Over 200 mem- 
bers of the Council attended. 

Four courses were featured: (1) making 
a local union more valuable to its members; 
(2) grievance procedure; (3) labour’s aims 
and objectives; and (4) co-operatives and 
credit unions. The speakers included, 
Ralph Helstein, Chicago, President, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America; W. J. 
Waines, Dean of Arts and Science, Univer-’ 
sity of Manitoba; Howard Conquergood, 
Toronto, Educational Director, United Steel 
Workers of America; Fred J. White, Re- 
gional Director, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, Winnipeg; Mrs. Robert Mc- 
Queen, Executive Secretary, Council of 
Social Agencies; Eugene Forsey, Research 
Director, Canadian Congress of Labour; 
and J. T. Hull, Secretary, Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Limited. 


short course 


Following a custom initiated 


Operating some years ago, of occasion- 
Engineers ally holding one of its quar- 
Executive terly meetings in a Canadian 
meets in city, the Executive Board 
Ottawa of the International Union 


of Operating Engineers 
(AFL) met in the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 
September 13 to 18. 

During the intervals between the general 
quadrennial conventions of the union, the 
executive acts as the governing body. The 
latter holds its quarterly meetings in differ- 
ent cities throughout the United States 
and Canada to implement the policies laid 
down at the general conventions and to 
direct the work of its administrative officials 
at Washington. 

The twenty-third convention of the 
union was held in Chicago last April, with 
an attendance of 400 delegates, representing 
a membership of approximately 150,000 (of 
whom some 6,000 are Canadians), in 600 
local unions in the two countries. 

Most of the business transacted by the 
executive at its Ottawa meeting had to do 
with United States affiliates.. However, pre- 
liminary discussions took place concerning 





the problems of the Canadian locals. These 
were mainly of a jurisdictional nature and 
will be considered in more detail at the 
next quarterly meeting of the executive, 
which will follow the convention of the 
Canadian affiliates, to be held in Hamilton, 
Ontario, later in the autumn. 

The executive members who attended the 
meeting in Ottawa were: 

William E. Maloney, General President; 
W.M. Welsh, A. J. Imhahn, J. J. McDonald, 
J. J. Delaney, Frank B. Convers, C. B. 
Gramling, and V. S. Swanson, Vice Presi- 
dents; F. A. Fitzgerald, General Secretary- 
Treasurer; W. J. Stuhr, H. H. Herbol- 
sheimer and O. B. Souice, Trustees. The 
Canadian representatives were Edmund 
Wark of Vancouver and J. M. Wedge of 
Toronto. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, still retains his membership ob- 
tained more than forty years ago in the 
Hamilton, Ontario, local of this interna- 
tional union. As he was in Europe on 
urgent government business during Septem- 
ber he was unable to be present at any of 
the sessions of the executive. He was repre- 
sented at a dinner meeting on September 15 
by Messrs. George Greene and J. H. Currie 
of the Department of Labour. The latter 
presented the engrossed certificates to the 
executive members elected at the April 
convention. 


Farm labour problems were 
Conference discussed at a conference of 
considers the American. Farm Eco- 
farm labour nomics Association held at 
problems Green Lake, Wisconsin, dur- 

ing the week of September 
13. Over 350 members attended, including 
15 Canadians who belong to the affiliated 
Canadian Agricultural Economics Associa- 
tion. Among those present was Mr. George 
V. Haythorne, Acting Director of the Re- 
search and Statistics Branch of the Federal 
Department of Labour. The _ research 
studies being made of the farm labour situa- 
tion in the United States and analogous 
problems in Canada were under review. 


During August of this year, 


Family 1,696,322 Canadian families 
allowance received family allowance 
paymentsin payments in respect of 3,- 
August 811,161 children. Compared 

with August, 1947, these 


figures show an increase of 62,647 in the 
number of families registered, and 106,539 
in the number of children on whose account 
payments were made. Payments totalled 
$22,565,497—an increase over the same 
period last year of $529,744—and averaged 
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$13.30 per family and $5.92 per child. In 
August, 1947, the averages were $13.49 and 
$5.95 respectively. 

The average of the number of children 
per family decreased from 2:27 in August, 
1947, to 2:25 in August, 1948. 


Credit unions in Ontario 


Credit showed an increase in mem- 
unions bership of over 19 per cent 
expand in in 1947, according to a re- 
Ontario port of the Co-operation and 


Markets Branch of the On- 
tario Department of Agriculture. 

Over 76,000 people in the Province were 
accumulating savings through the facilities 
of credit unions, as compared with some 
63,800 in 1946. The total assets of 293 
credit unions (out of 302) reporting were 
given as $12,253,284, a gain for the year of © 
nearly $3,000,000. Total savings increased 
from $8,482,600 to $11,043,800. Loans in- 
creased by nearly $3,000,000, to $9,372,634. 
Of this amount, only $3,344 had to be 
written off. The number of credit unions 
in Ontario at the end of 1947 was 333, an 
increase of 35 chartered unions for the year. 


Analyzing the results of a 
survey of the employment 
of elderly of elderly persons in Great 
persons in Britain, the Ministry of 
Great Britain Labour Gazette stated in a 

recent issue that “in all 
manufacturing industries taken together, 
men aged 65 and _ over, represented 
3-3 per cent of the total number of male 
employees, and women aged 60 and over, 
represented 2-2 per cent of the total number 
of female employees”. 

The highest group percentages for men 
were those in the leather (5:6 per cent) and 
textile and clothing groups (5-3 per cent in 
each group). There were relatively high 
percentages in the lace, cotton, weaving, 
linen, jute and the underclothing and hat 
and cap industries. It is pointed out that 
“a high percentage does not necessarily in- 
dicate an abnormally high rate of retention 
of elderly workers; it may well be due to 
a serious shortage of workers in the younger 
age groups”. 

On the other hand, “the proportion of 
men aged 65 and over was well below the 
average in the motor, cycle and aircraft in- 
dustries, (1:9 per cent); the electric appar- 
atus and cable industry, (1:0 per cent); 
heating and ventilating apparatus manufac- 
ture, (1-9 per cent) ; the explosives industry, 
(1-2 per cent); and the tobacco industry, 
(1-0 per cent).” 

It is noted too, that “the textile, leather 
and clothing industries also had the highest 
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proportions of women aged 60 and over, 
namely 2-8 per cent in the leather group; 
3°0 per cent in the textile group; and 2-6 
per cent in the clothing group”. As in the 
case of men, the percentage of elderly 
women in the lace, jute and hat and cap 
industries was relatively high. 

While the estimates of the numbers of 
elderly men in the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries were made from samples of employees 
only, the figures given for the hotels, cater- 
ing, etc., industry, show that 6-1 per cent 
of the number employed were in the 65 
years or over class; in the entertainments 
and sports field, 5-5 per cent; in the distri- 
butive trades, 3-5 per cent; in laundries and 
cleaning, 3-8 per cent, in mining and 
quarrying (about) 3-0 per cent; and in the 
tramway and omnibus service, and sea-going 
employment, about 0-9 per cent. Similar 
estimates of the numbers of women over 
60 in these industries and services were not 
included in the survey. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that at the 
time the survey was made in the spring, 
men 65 and over, and women 60 and over 
were not insured against unemployment. 
Instead, upon the attainment of these ages, 
men and women became eligible for con- 
tributory pensions. As the employers’ in- 
surance contributions were continued for 
elderly persons in their employ however, the 
resulting records were used in compiling the 
analysis, although they were not so com- 
plete as were kept for persons in the 
younger age groups. 


On the request of President 
U.S. program Truman a preliminary con- 


to reduce ference of representatives of 
industrial State governments, labour 
accidents and management, and the 


organized safety movement 
met in Washington, September 27-29, to 
plan wider and more effective safety pro- 
grams. A more comprehensive conference 
is to be held next: March, when recom- 
mendations will be submitted to the White 
House. 
In preparation for the conference, seven 
committees, as follows, were appointed to 
draw up an action program: Accident 


Records, Analysis and Use; Laws and Stan-. 


dards; Education; Labour-Management Co- 
operation for Safety; Programs and Ser- 
vices; Research; Engineering. 

The President, in a message to the con- 
ference, stressed the seriousness of the 
problem. Every year 16,000 to 18,000 
workers lose their lives in job accidents; 
another 90,000 are permanently crippled. 
“This great national tragedy must stop,” 
he said. 
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There has been no reduction in the over- 
all industrial accident rate for many years, 
it was stated by officials, injuries having run 
close to 2,000,000 a year since 1932. 

The conference closed with the announce- 
ment of an accident-prevention program, on 
which 400 experts will work until the gen- 
eral conference to be held in March. 


Social security for coal 
U.S. coal miners in the United States 
miners reached a culminating point 
receive in mid-September, when 
pensions Over-age miners in both the 


soft and hard coal fields 
received their first pension cheques from the 
United Mine Workers’ welfare fund. The 
payment of the first cheque—at the rate 
of $100 a month—was marked with due 
ceremony in the office of John L. Lewis, 
President of the United Mine Workers. At 
that time, some 450 applications, for pensions 
had been received from soft coal miners. 
The average age of the applicants was 66-3 
years and they had averaged more than 39 
years in the mines. 

The health and welfare fund was set up 
in 1946 following prolonged negotiations be- 
tween the union and the operators. It is 
derived from a tonnage royalty on the coal 
the miners produce. At first, the royalty 
amounted to five cents per ton mined, but 
this was increased to ten cents in 1947. Pay- 
ments from the fund were delayed as a 
result of failure of the board of trustees 
to agree on a program that would be ade- 
quate from the union’s point of view and 
actuarially sound from that of the employ- 
ers. Following a strike in March, 1948, and 
resumption of negotiations later in the year, 
the operators agreed to raise the royalty to 
twenty cents per ton of coal mined, and 
payments from the fund were commenced 
shortly thereafter (L.G., May, 1948, p. 421; 
June, p. 555; Aug., p. 829). 


According to the New York 
Times, a grant of $575,000 
from the health and welfare 


Progress in 
treatment of 


silicosis fund of the United Mine 
under UMW Workers is being used for a 
health grant five-year silicosis research 


and treatment project. A 
report on the first year’s findings was issued 
in September by Thomas Kennedy, vice- 
president of the union. i 

While most of the work so far has been 
research, a “most satisfying stride” has been 
taken in bringing relief to men in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite region, according 
to Dr. Burgess L. Gordon, Jefferson Medical 
College Hospital, Philadelphia, medical 
director of the project. 


Credit for the relief was given by Dr. 
Gordon to Dr. Hurley L. Motley, director 


of the hospital’s Barton Memorial Labora- 


tory. Dr. Motley, for the first time, com- 
bined use of a nebulizer with an intermittent 
positive pressure cycling valve. 

A nebulizer is an appliance, used in treat- 
ment of several ailments, that introduces 
drugs into the respiratory tracts in the form 
of a fine mist. The patient must inhale 
deeply. Use of nebulizers had been found 
ineffective in many silicosis cases because 
the silica dust inhaled by miners had caused 
loss of lung resiliency, making deep breath- 
ing impossible. 

To overcome this difficulty, Dr. Motley 
combined the nebulizer with a valve that 
had been originally developed for the Air 
Forces for treatment of fliers suffering from 
lack of oxygen. The valve consists of two 
rubber diaphragms of different sizes that 
open and close automatically as a constant 
pressure of air is run through them. 

For the silicosis treatment the valve was 
installed in a mask and oxygen was fed from 
a pressure tank. In effect, the valve did 
the miner’s breathing for him, pumping 
oxygen into his lungs and sucking out 
carbon dioxide. In this way, combined with 
the nebulizer, it made possible the spread 
of the prescribed drugs through the respira- 
tory system. 

The report said Dr. ‘Motley’s discovery 
had “so far brought relief in various degrees 
to more than 500 miners who agreed to 
submit themselves as ‘guinea pigs’ for the 
research project’s experiments.” 

Each treatment takes fifteen minutes and 
the patient receives four treatments daily 
over a period averaging two weeks. A series 
of tests, both in the laboratory and at the 
hospital’s sanatorium at White Haven, Pa., 
yields multiple data about each patient to 
the researchers. 

In a current phase of the study, patients 
are put on a motorized steel treadmill that 
took eight months to build, to test their 
breathing. The treadmill is geared to 
various speeds and inclined or declined to 
duplicate physical conditions in mine corri- 
dors. 

Dr. Gordon said newly developed tests 
showed that X-rays, previously the only 
determinant, did not always give a true pic- 
ture of the progress of the disease. 

“The tragedy here lies in the fact that 
in hundreds of instances silicotic miners 
were unable to prove by use of X-rays to 
the satisfaction of state authorities that 
their disability was total and that they 
should receive occupational disease benefits,” 
the report said. 


It added that silicosis accounted for 20 
to 25 per cent of the “natural” deaths of 
anthracite miners. Expressing the belief of 
the researchers that the current project 
might, in addition to giving immediate 
relief to sufferers, find an eventual cure, the 
report declared: 

“The importance of the research now in 
progress les not only in the benefits to 
anthracite coal miners but also in future 
benefits anticipated for the workers of other 
great industries (iron, lead, zinc, granite, 
etc.) where silicosis is a major problem.” 


Employees who strike for 
“economic” reasons and not 
because of unfair labour 
practices by the employer 
may not vote in collec- 
tive bargaining elections 
held during the walkout if they have been 
replaced, according to a ruling made in Sep- 
tember by the U.S. National Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 

On the other hand those who have re- 
placed the strikers may vote in such elec- 
tions, according to the ruling made under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


U.S. strikers 
barred from 
bargaining 
election 


Since the liberation, wages 
and other conditions of 


Control of employment in The Nether- 
taba aoc lands have been under 
Mane ae eet Government control, accord- 
Cone nee ing to information received 
Netherlands 


from The Netherlands 
Embassy at Ottawa. 

The carrying out of the Government’s 
wages policy is entrusted to a Board of 
Government Conciliators, the members of 
which are appointed by the Minister of 
Social Affairs. The Board may at the re- 
quest of associations of employers or work- 
ers as well as by virtue of its office lay 
down binding rules concerning wages and 
other conditions of employment. Further 
the Board has power to fix terms of 
collective agreements bindingly or to annul 
them. New collective agreements and alter- 
ations in existing agreements require the 
approval of the Board. The Board is also 
qualified—within the framework of general 
instructions from the Minister of Social 
Affairs—to issue directives concerning the 
regulation of wages and other conditions of 
employment. 

In order to guarantee the essential con- 
tact with industrial life itself, the Board of 
Government Conciliators, before making any 
decisions as mentioned above, has always 
to ask the advice of the Foundation of 
Labour, which is the central organization 
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for voluntary social co-operation between 
associations of employers and workers. 

The employer is not allowed to pay wages 
or fix conditions of employment other than 
those prescribed by the Board of Govern- 
ment Conciliators, unless the Board has 
given him permission to do so. Contraven- 
tion of this prohibition renders the em- 
ployer liable to prosecution. 

In fixing the wage-rates, the Board on 
the one side aims at guaranteeing socially 
justified minimum earnings to the workers 
whilst on the other hand it endeavours to 
maintain wages at an internationally justi- 
fied level. 

Since the liberation, the Board of Govern- 
ment Conciliators, availing itself of the 
powers bestowed on it, has for most sectors 
of industrial life either fixed binding wage 
regulations for each branch of industry or 
approved collective agreements. 

The standard working week in The 
Netherlands after the liberation, was legally 
fixed at a minimum of 48 hours. Exceptions 
to this rule can only be made with the 
approval of the authorities. Commenting 
on this control over hours, the report from 
the Embassy states: “The difficult economic 
situation in which this country finds itself, 
as a result of the war does not allow of the 
working hours, for the time being, to be 
fixed at less than 48 a week”. 

During the period immediately after the 
close of the war a considerable adjustment 
of wages was necessary. The index of wage 
rates for 24 branches of industry (base 
1938-39 = 100) was 135-4 at June 30, 1945, 
and rose to 164:8 by the end of December, 
1946. Factors in this increase included the 
rise in the cost of living (about 96 per cent 
over the pre-war level), the fall of the 
exchange rate of the guilder, and the rise 
of wage levels abroad. 

Since that date, moderate increases have 
taken place in the wage rate index, which 
stood at 174-7 in mid-1948; while the cost- 
of-living index has also remained compara- 
tively stable, standing at about 202. 


The report of the Rehabili- 
Rehabilitation tation Board of New 
of ex-service Zealand for the year ended 
personnelin March 31, 1948, provides a 
New Zealand concise account of the year’s 

activities by that Dominion 
in reinstating in civil life discharged mem- 
bers of its Armed Forces. 

It is stated that of the total of 202,265 
ex-servicemen and ex-servicewomen demobi- 
lized as at March 31, 1948, 139,328 had 
served overseas and 62,937 had served in 
New Zealand only. The Labour and Em- 
ployment Department was able to place in 
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employment every fit man and all but one 
partly fit ex-serviceman that registered with 


the Department as seeking employment, out 


of a total of 194,121 demobilized male 
personnel. 

The volume of work in connection with 
trade training still remained “at a high 
level” throughout the year. In spite of the 
fact that the majority of ex-servicemen had 
established themselves in civilian occupa- 
tions, a large number of new applications 
for training assistance was received. The 
numbers applying for full-time intensive 
training under the Board’s own instructors 
(Class “A”) increased during the year from 
2,575 in March, 1947, to 2,998 in March, 
1948. The number completing training 
during the same period increased from 1,390 
to 2,450. All of these were absorbed into 
industry. Class “A” trainees assisted in the 
erection of State houses to relieve the hous- 
ing shortage, as well as in the work of the 
State Forest Service and other Government 
projects. Because of the shortage of skilled 
tradesmen, private contractors were quick 
to secure the services of trainees, in some 
instances prior to the completion of the 
two-year training term. 

Trade training for British Commonwealth 
ex-servicemen, was provided for in legisla- 
tion passed by the Parliament of New 
Zealand in 1947. Facilities for training were 
extended to ex-servicemen of the British 
Empire who served prior to March 31, 1946. 
As a result, Commonwealth ex-servicemen 
who were not assisted immigrants were con- 
sidered for trade training in any of the 
New Zealand Board’s training centres, pro- 
vided no New Zealand ex-serviceman was 
thereby excluded; and could obtain related 
benefits, such as trade educational assistance 
and tools-of-trade loans. As at March 31, 
1948, 20 ex-servicemen had applied for train- 
ing under this provision and ten had been 
accepted. 

Subsidized training with private employ- 
ers (Class “B”) included “a very wide cover- 
age of trades”. During the year ending 
March 31, 1948, 2,537 trainees were in train- 
ing in this Class and 1,315 had completed 
their courses. 

Subsidized renewed apprenticeships (Class 
“CO”) decreased during the year, as the most 
of those ex-servicemen whose apprentice- 
ships were suspended by military service 
had resumed their pre-war occupations. 

A plan had been developed for dealing 
with educational assistance and career train- 
ing for the children of deceased and totally 
disabled ex-servicemen. Some 2,500 chil- 
dren were eligible for this assistance, as at 
March 31, 1948. 
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This is the third of a series of articles on seasonal! fluctuations of employment in various 


industries, prepared by the Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour. 


Earlier 


articles, dealing with the automobile industry and the agricultural implements industry, 
appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE for March, 1947, and for January-February, 1948, and were 


reprinted as separate bulletins. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS 
OF EMPLOYMENT 


IN THE MEAT PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


The period of peak activity in the meat products industry 


comes in the late fall and early winter. 


At this time, 


additional workers are hired; and since 1939, especially in 
the Prawries, the proportion of such seasonally employed 
workers has increased, in comparison with regularly 
employed staff. The following article analyses the pattern 
of seasonality, describes its causes, and discusses the 
prospects of stabilzation, including the questions involved 
nm the possible application to meat packing plants of a 
guaranteed annual wage plan. 


Seasonal variations of employment in the 
meat products industry are not nearly as 
great nowadays as they were in the early 
years of the industry’s development. Prior 
to the 20th century, the slaughtering of 
livestock and the curing and packing of 
meat for merchandising purposes was a 
highly seasonal and local activity. Local 
butchers and farmers generally killed live- 
stock and prepared meat during the cold 
weather when there was less danger of 
spoilage. Any meat which was not for local 
needs or immediate use had to be cured or 
salted. 

The growing urbanization of the Cana- 
dian population, however, greatly extended 
the market for meat and_ centralized 
slaughter was a natural development which, 
with the development of refrigeration and 
transportation: facilities, permitted year- 
round operations in a growing industry. 
Not only cured and salted meats, but an 
increasing variety of fresh meats were being 
processed and handled through merchandise 
channels. The meat packing industry 
expanded and the original small firms were 
gradually replaced by large centralized 
packinghouses. Simultaneously, a growing 
demand for packinghouse workers arose. 

In 1871, the earliest date for which 
employment data are available, there were 
800 workers employed in the meat packing 
industry. In 1901, the number of workers 
totalled 2,400. By 1921, employment had 
reached the 10,000 mark. Following this 
period, employment remained fairly stable 


until World War II when a record number 
of 24,000 workers were engaged in meat 
packing activities. During the post-war 
years, employment has remained high and 
still hovers around the wartime peak. 

Although employment has risen steadily 
since before 1900, unionism in the Canadian 
industry did not become important until 
the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL) appeared in 1940 under 
the name of the Packinghouse Organizing 
Committee. Within five years over 70 per 
cent of the wage-earners in the industry 
had been organized. According to statistics, 
membership grew from 221 in 1940 to 17,000 
in 1947. 

Although seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment have been less acute since the intro- 
duction of refrigeration and mass production 
techniques, seasonal lay-offs do remain a 
problem for many workers in the industry. 
For certain employees, such as the farmers 
who enter the packing plants for the rush 
season, the seasonal problem is not very 
serious since they can return to their farms 
when laid off. It is very serious, however, 
for the workers who have no alternative 
job in view. Some workers, it is true, 
enter the logging camps for the winter 
months and obtain construction work in the 
summertime. Many, however, have no 
other work in view. Some may not find 
any work at all. 

Since it takes time to train new 
employees, casual workers, as well as 
posing a seasonal unemployment problem, 
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SEASONAL VARIATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT, MEAT PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, CANADA, 1923-1946 
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The charts on this page illustrate seasonal variations in 
employment in the meat products industry in Canada during four 
periods since 1923. It will be noted that in each period a rise in 
employment occurs towards the end of the year, the time of peak 
activity in the industry. But the war and post-war periods, especi- 
ally the latter, reveal much sharper variations in employment than 
the earlier periods. 


On the opposite page is shown the seasonal pattern in the 
various regions of Canada. These charts reveal much more 
pronounced seasonal variations of employment in the Prairies 
than in the other regions. Possible reasons for this are referred 
to in the text of the accompanying article. The period 1945-46 
is not shown, since sufficient data are not yet available to establish 
a pattern for this period. Dataare also unavailable for the earlier 


period, 1925-31. 
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SEASONAL VARIATIONS OF EMPLOYMENT, MEAT PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1932-1944 
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prove costly to the packing plants. Output 
per worker, for instance, may drop as a 
result of the hiring of inexperienced help. 


Degree of Seasonality 


Since the volume of packinghouse opera- 
tions varies in different regions, the seasonal 
indices of employment, as well as being 
computed for the industry as a whole, have 
been computed on a regional basis. Two 
seasonal patterns, covering the pre-war and 
wartime periods, were computed for each 
region. Three seasonal patterns were com- 
puted for the industry as a whole—the 
‘twenties, ‘thirties, and the war years. 

What has been the extent of seasonality 
in the industry as a whole? The seasonal 
index for the first period, 1923 to 1931, 
shows a total range of variation of 11 per 
cent about the average level of employ- 
ment. This range was composed of a 
maximum rise of 7 per cent and a maximum 
decline of 4 per cent. 

The second period, 1932 to 1939, witnessed 
a slight decrease in the range of variation 
when it fell to 8 per cent, a maximum 
increase of 5 per cent and a maximum 
decrease of 3 per cent. 

During the war years, there was a slight 
increase in the degree of seasonality. At 
this time, 1940 to 1944, the range of varia- 
tion about the average was 11 per cent—a 
maximum increase of 8 per cent: and a 
maximum decline of 3 per cent. 

The degree of seasonality during 1945 
and 1946 was even greater than in any of 
the preceding years. At this time, the 
range of variation amounted to 24 per cent 
—the increase reaching 14 per cent and the 
greatest decline amounting to 10 per cent. 

The effects of seasonal fluctuations on 
employment are clearer if the extent of 
Seasonality is measured by the difference 
between employment at the trough and at 
the peak. 

During the years, 1923 to 1931, there were 
an average of about 1,000 more workers 


1 Employment data from the Employment and 
Payrolls Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, are 
not available on a regional basis and thus the 
regional seasonal patterns were computed from data 
of the Census of Industry Branch, D. B. S. These 
data include wage-earners only, whereas statistics 
from the former source cover all employees, It was 
assumed that Census of Industry data were ade- 
quate for regional analyses since the overall seasonal 
patterns from both sources were almost identical. It 
was impossible to establish seasonal patterns for 
the regions during the twenties and during 1945-46 
as sufficient data were not available. 
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employed during the busiest period than 
the 8,000 who were at work when activity 
was slackest. From 1932 to 1939, the 
average difference between employment at 
the peak and at the lowest point of 10,000 
was 900. From 1940 to 1944, the difference 
between the peak and the trough of 18,000 
was 2,000 workers. From 1945 to 1946, 
approximately 6,000 fewer workers were 
employed in the period of lowest activity, 
when 19,000 had jobs, than at the peak 
period. 





Table I—Average Seasonal Indices of 
Employment in the Meat Products 
Industry—Canada2 


(Source of Original Data: Employment and 
Payrolls Branch, D.B.S.) 


1923- 1932- 1940- 1945- 

1931 1939 1944 19463 

a eUT Ont g. eruhegs LOLS 99.56 04-0. 107 25 
Bieb satan a 99.3. 98.2 100.7 -103.6 
Marionls iene OF Oy SOO LG OS MOTOR ong 
AIST up Laue se D024 er OO Sino (Oumro2 AL 
gL al al aie kA DOSS MEO Bt TOO ape eOde 
me aD eo he OE LOO. FOS. 6 ea O06 
aru y nel Me enw 93.2. A004." OF. 68 92 63 
Ui NE Oe ante 99°20 L00US) O8N7 O72 
Pept veie wu: 101.4 100.4 98.0 100.2 
Oct 0a lhe man LOTS Te LO DS O8i 2 Pi Oo85 
NOV ENUE Loita relay 105.6 105.0. 104.0 -112.7 
Dect: Le seanee 107.1 104.0 108.4 114.6 


2In studying seasonal fluctuations of employment 
in any industry, the first step must be to caleu'are 
seasonal indices. In Tables I-V, ‘‘normal”’ or aver- 
age seasonal indices have been calculated from the 
employment data of the Employment and Payrolls 
Branch and Census of Industry Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The method adopted was 
as follows: First, a 12-month moving average was 
computed. It was essential, or course, that the 
moving average fall at the same date as the original 
figure with which it was to be compared. The original 
employment indices in this instance related to the 
beginning of each month. The average of the 12 
monthly items, however, fell at the middle of each 
month. Therefore, in order to secure a figure com- 
parable to the original data, the second step was to 
compute a 2-month moving. total of the 12-month 
moving average. When divided by 2, this gave a 
centered 12-month moving average. The original 
data were then expressed as percentages of the 
corresponding centered 12-month moving average 
figures. These percentage deviations were plotted. 
Two or three different periods, as the case may be, 
within each of which the seasonal pattern was 
fairly consistent were observed. For each of these 
periods, the percentage deviations were arrayed by 
months. The next step was to calculate a modified 
mean of the percentage deviations in each period. 
A modified mean is an average of the items by 
months excluding the extreme values. These monthly 
averages for each period were then adjusted propor- 
tionately so that they averaged 100 in order to 
arrive at the final normal or average seasonal 
indices. 

3 Not an accurate pattern. A period of two years 
is not sufficient to establish a reliable seasonal 
pattern. Irregular movements, as well as those 
which are seasonal, are reflected in these percentages, 
although in this case such non-seasonal movements 
are negligible. 
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From region to region,t the extent of 
seasonality in employment in meat pack- 
ing shows considerable variation. 

During the period, 1932 to 1939, the 
range of variation about the average level 
of employment was greater on the Prairies 
than in any other region. The range of 
variation was slightly greater in Quebec 
than in Ontario. In the British Columbia 
region, the total range of variation was 
less than in any other region. 

The war period, 1940 to 1944, se raeaad 
an increase in the extent of seasonality in 
all four regions. Here again, the greatest 
increase in the range of variation about 
the average level of employment occurred 
in the Prairie region. The range of varia- 
tion in Quebec exceeded that in Ontario 
by a small amount. The smallest increase 
in range of variation took place in British 
Columbia. 

It is evident that seasonal fluctuations of 
employment in the meat packing industry 
are greater on the Prairies than in any 





4The Maritime region has been excluded from 
the following discussion because employment in the 
meat packing industry in that region is relatively 
small. 





Table I]—Average Seasonal Indices of 
Employment in the Meat Products 
Industry—Ontario 


(Source of Original Data: Census of 
Industry Branch, D.B:S.) 


1932-39 1940-44 


eaieala LS Geers Grays tive) ee tle 98.6 1oIa3 
f Sess eeaat PA ke Bic eee eo 97.1 99.4 
1. aR ie ae Een 96.7 99.1 
WATT i, by Mane anette kien Oo 98.4 
NTI Oak es tear eg ce Sune he 99.0 OF 
SFE VaGie EL eh ores ra bn kere GAY VOU 97.7 
SIE tee LRA VES OU cia smieteiats L025 99.2 
A ee Wee at LAR RR OTE LOZs 100.0 
ED Hl eaoial weir Mca 101.9 100.0 
OEE Se Lue ences wich 101.8 100.0 
IN Oath ca aie rire ee TORS 101.8 102.0 
BOGOR AG lots chee ores eect aay 100.3 105.4 


Table I1]—Average Seasonal Indices of 
Employment in the Meat Products 
Industry—Quebec 


(Source of Original Data: Census of 
Industry “Branch, D-B:8i) 


1932-39 1940-44 
Ae hae ae en come em eons A 98.2 101.0 
Peeiss ral Waste ah baa soe wee 96.8 98.2 
UV[etaeep mp rusneeeareh oes, t/a 96.8 97.1 
DOE, BL Soe ue Cae ae 97 .0 97.3 
Mlavyie Vicar uss Sealants 99.4 96.4 
PUG tls ute ates cates ae 99.6 97.3 
RANG: cabo Neiot eats Panto he ch 98.9 96.3 
ASIAN he Bits akle ease he 99.0 OTe) 
Septusl juke Pa vaela ties 101.5 98.4 
UG eg ll Roe Renee Dea Lee 105.0 102.6 
INS Fe ail Eehsavite Locvebs tw keer tae 105.8 109.0 
rei Sade les et ech eae os eas 102.0 109.3 


other region. This may partially be 
explained in terms of livestock breeding 
and feeding practices, discussed later in this 
study. It must be remembered, however, 
that considerable numbers of packinghouse 
workers on the Prairies in the fall and 
winter are. often farm help hired in the 
rush season following the fall harvest. 
Thus, although they are affected by a 
seasonal lay-off, they are generally able to 
find farm work again. 


Effect of Seasonality 
on Different Jobs 


A discussion of the extent of seasonal 
fluctuations in employment necessarily in- 
volves a brief analysis of the degree of 
seasonal fluctuations among different occu- 
pations. 

Workers employed on the killing floor are 
directly affected by seasonal variations since 
livestock has to be slaughtered shortly 
after marketing in order to avoid loss of 
weight and quality. Kulling floor workers 
are probably affected more than other 
workers by variations in the marketing of 
cattle since most of the work is done on 
the floor. Wool pullers are also affected 





Table IV—Average Seasonal Indices of 
Employment in the Meat Products 
Industry—Prairies 


(Source of Original Data: Census of 
Industry “Branch, DEB ssa) 


1932-39 1940-44 


FLEA Tet zal OS ERAN pom NES oe 99.7 109.8 
BVO nlecaet sce Par nte eared 94.6 104.1 
BS Ursin afar rae en bole Reais Blac 93.5 98.0 
OTR MLL TAY Wthecen! aigenecnat 94.5 95.7 
VLA rni cig see en sine ee 97.6 95.5 
UIA pe ae te Ne ase 99.7 97.1 
SEE scliamt Weak SORA ay nde soir 100.3 96.7 
Wer bli ae teeta eens 99.1 96.5 
Set. bh. et Norc aiaeiareee cms Fe 99.2 93.5 
Oem Th. toa Oa aes 105.5 92.7 
Uy amen Cham as Wg bo (Are 109.8 104.8 
Peel ah owe pee eee 106.5 TLD: 6 


Table V—Average Seasonal Indices of 
Employment in the Meat Products 
Industry—British Columbia 


(Source of Original Data: Census of 
Industry Branch, D.B.S.) 


1932-39 1940-44 
ACN ate atin Mee Rete htt ten cep ised 98.6 102.6 
Heelers Clit eee Seem Eh 98° 5 98.3 
Waite PR CR eee 98.2 97.3 
ACE AN Vent OSU ot oe Rants 97.9 97.1 
Ivy Lees ees aa 98.5 98.4 
ite Wee AAT Ae nie weer 99.5 100.3 
NEVA es Ree Reap ee es 100.4 100.9 
Asp Mee PA chp ats ahs Cie) S 161-5 101.4 
Bap Waa ce Se aa 101.8 101.4 
Gets pelo we bee ke fee 102.0 100.1 
NGG Een eae ce es LO2R2 99.8 
Dees Marigot eck ho tc 101.0 102.4 
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by seasonal variations to a considerable 
extent since almost all sheep and lambs 
are marketed in the fall. Some packers, 
however, import Australian wool in the 
summer and so keep some wool pullers 
employed for longer periods. Employees 
in the sausage and cooked meats depart- 
ments, mainly women, are likewise affected 
somewhat by irregular marketings. With a 
certain type of meat, however, such as ham, 
cookrooms often use frozen stocks from 
storage. It is not usual, though, to process 
other types of meats on a large scale from 
storage stocks. Similarly, employment of 
workers in the canned meats department is 
governed by the numbers of livestock 
marketed since the most economical prac- 
tice is to can the meat at the time of 
slaughter. Workers engaged in the grading 
and packing of eggs are affected by seasonal 
fluctuations in supply. On the other hand 
a considerable number of workers, includ- 
ing maintenance men, office staff, and 
other non-production workers, are usually 
employed throughout the year. 

A comparison of the seasonal patterns of 
employment in the meat products industry 
. and the automobile industry reveals a fund- 
amental difference. Close examination 
shows that a greater proportion of the 
automobile workers are laid off in the slack 
season. The period of unemployment, how- 
ever, is actually shorter than in the meat 
packing industry where some workers are 
employed only for the rush period in the 
fall. 

With reference to the seasonal patterns of 
employment, it is evident from the tables 
that the seasonal index of employment in 
the meat packing industry usually remains 
below the average of 100 for 6 or 7 months. 
In the automobile industry, the index is 
below average about 5 months out of the 
year. 


Pattern Seasonality 


The seasonal pattern of total employ- 
ment in the meat packing industry during 
the first period, 1923 to 1931, reveals that 
employment began to decrease seasonally at 
the beginning of January, and continued 
downward until the seasonal low point 
during April. Commencing in early June, 
a steady upward movement was maintained 
until the beginning of December, at which 
time the seasonal peak was reached. 

During the second period, 1932 to 1939, 
the seasonal pattern of employment was 
similar to that of the first except that the 
trough was reached at the beginning of 
March and the peak occurred one month 
earlier. 
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In the war period, 1940 to 1944, the 
seasonally highest and lowest levels of 
employment occurred at exactly the 
same time as in the first period, 1923 
to 1931, in late April and early December, 
respectively. 

From 1945 to 1946, the seasonal low 
point was not reached until the beginning 
of June while the peak occurred in’ early 
December. 

Examination of the seasonal pattern of 
employment by region reveals that, from 
1932 to 1939, the seasonal peak in the 
Ontario region extended from early July 
to early November while the seasonally 
lowest point occurred at the beginning of 
March. In the Quebec region, the seasonal 
peak came in early November with the 
seasonal low occurring from early Feb- 
ruary to early March. With respect to 
the Prairie region, employment reached the 
peak in early November and the lowest 
point in early March. As for the British 
Columbia region, the seasonally highest 
point came at the beginning of November 
and the lowest point in early April. 

In the next period, 1940 to 1944, the 
seasonal peak occurred at the beginning 
of December and the seasonal low at the 
beginning of May in the Ontario, Quebec 
and Prairie regions. In the British 
Columbia region, the seasonal peak was 
not reached until the end of December 
and the lowest point came in early April. 


Causes of Seasonality 


The underlying causes of seasonal fluctua- 
tions in production and employment in 
the meat products industry are to be 
found in the variations which take place 
in the flow of its raw materials. Since the 
marketing of livestock is a highly seasonal 
occurrence and since the animals cannot be 
stored for any appreciable time after they 
reach the market without incurring very 
high costs, seasonality of slaughter and, 


inevitably, of employment is a_ direct 
‘result. 
The highly seasonal pattern which 


occurs in the marketing of livestock can 
be explained primarily by fluctuations in 
the availability of pasture land and in the 
volume and price of feed grains. Fluctuat- 
ing feed supplies, in turn, are attributable 
to the recurring wide variations in climatic 
conditions. Grain crops are planted in the 
spring for the fall harvest. 

Obviously, the most economical and 
general practice is to pasture cattle and 
lambs when good pasture land is avail- 
able, i.e. from spring until early fall. As 
a result, the marketing of cattle and lambs 


reaches its height in the fall. More 
specifically, the marketing of cattle reaches 
a peak in early November on the Prairies 
and, slightly later in Ontario and Quebec. 
The peak month in the marketing of sheep 
and lambs is early November in all regions. 

Considerable numbers of cattle are stall- 
fed for slaughter after the close of the 
pasturing season and through the winter 
and early summer, after which marketings 
are predominantly of grass-fed cattle. 
Western Ontario farmers make fairly large 
purchases from stockyards and direct from 
the Western provinces of feeder cattle 
which they winter on full feed for late 
winter, spring and summer delivery. Prairie 
farmers, also, do considerable winter feed- 
ing, the volume as in the East depend- 
ing on the available feed and roughage 
supply, cattle market prospects, the cost of 
feeders and the volume for sale. In the 
Prairies, too, considerable numbers of 
cattle are winter-fed in large feed lots 
adjacent to the stockyards. astern 
Ontario and Quebec farmers are mostly 
concerned with dairying, carrying their 
stock through winter, either bred or for 
breeding, to replenish or increase their 
herds. 

With regard to hogs, different breeding 
and feeding practices have resulted in 
different seasonal patterns of marketings. 
As a rule, farmers in the Prairie region 
breed their sows for spring farrow and 
thus for market in the fall. Hogs are 
grown and finished on grain throughout the 
region and marketed during November, 
December, and January. Farmers in 
Ontario and Quebec usually raise two 
litters of hogs each year—one for market 
in the fall and winter, and the other for 
the market in spring and summer. As a 
result, there are two seasonal peaks in hog 
marketings, October to December and 
April to early June. Prairie farmers do 
not raise hogs to any large extent for 
winter feeding because of the higher cost 
involved. Not only is the cost of feeding 
relatively high in the winter but also the 
relatively cold winter months mean that 
well insulated and heated piggeries are 
necessary. 

Since the marketing of all classes of 
livestock is at a peak in the fall and early 
winter months, employment in the meat 
packing industry is also at its seasonally 
highest point during the same period. 

In the spring, the volume of marketing 
tapers off when the bulk of the hogs 
farrowed the previous spring have been 
sold. Employment, too, begins to decline. 
In Ontario and Quebec, however, the 
practice of raising two litters of hogs per 


year has helped to sustain both marketings 
and employment at higher levels than in 
the Prairie region. 

The slaughtering of spring calves reaches 
a peak during May. This practice gives 
employment to some of the workers at a 
time when the marketing of other livestock 
may be moderate. 

The relatively low level of employment 
during the summer arises from the fact 
that livestock supplies are at or near their 
minimum. Hogs and lambs born in the 
spring are not marketed in large quantities 
until about the first of October. This 
affects the flow of livestock, and necessarily 
employment, most severely in the Prairie 
Provinces which produce on the average 
only about one litter of hogs per year. 

The increase in the degree of seasonality 
in most regions during the war years and 
from 1945 to 1946 was partly a result of 
the greater volume of marketings which 
occurred. The unlimited demand arising 
out of the war for almost all types of 
food resulted in a greater production of 
livestock by Canadian farmers. Since 
marketing periods remained the same, this 
meant that a greater proportion of extra 
workers had to be hired during the rush 
season. 

The greater production of livestock 
during the war years, however, resulted in 
two distinct marketing peaks taking place. 
Since a period of about 10 months is 
required to raise hogs to market weights, 
it was possible for farmers to increase the 
marketings of these animals within about 
a year. A much longer period is needed 
to increase marketings of lambs as the ewe 
lambs must be retained and bred as 
yearlings. This requires a period of about 
two and one-half years. It was possible, 
nevertheless, to market increased numbers 
of all of these animals as the war years 
developed, thus increasing the seasonality of 
employment in the meat packing industry. 

With respect to beef cattle, however, the 
animal must be from 2 to 3 years of age 
before it is ready for marketing purposes. 
New heifers are not bred until between 13 
and 2 years of age so that the increase in 
this case requires a period of nearly 4 or 
5 years. Thus, although Canadian farmers 
began to produce additional beef cattle 
during the war years, it was not until 1945 
and 1946 that marketings rose to their peak. 
For this reason, also, both total employ- 
ment and seasonality of employment during 
these two years showed definite gains. 

The increase in seasonality of employ- 
ment in meat packing plants after 1939, 
however, was also a reflection of a number 
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of other 
during the war years. 
was price control.5 

Although no price ceilings were estab- 
lished for livestock, the controls that were 
apphed to the retail prices of meats were 
almost as effective in stabilizing the prices 
of livestock. It is obvious that the packer, 
with the prices at which he could sell his 
final product stabilized, would be forced to 
stabilize the prices which he offered to 
farmers for their livestock. 

A general ceiling on the retail prices 
of most meats was first established on 
March 24, 1942. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, the price control regulations were 
changed so that a fixed ceiling throughout 
the whole year was replaced by a ceiling 
which varied seasonally each month. Prices 
were lowered from July to November and 
raised from December to June. This new 
regulation came into effect on June 1, 1942, 
and remained in force until August 30, 
1943. By that time, however, it had been 
found that, among other things, the cost of 
administering such a complicated price 
control system was almost prohibitive. 
Accordingly, on August 30, 1943, a fixed 
ceiling price was established for certain 
types of meats as well as for various cuts. 
It was hoped that in practice prices would 
vary seasonally underneath this ceiling. As 
a matter of fact, however, the prices of 
most meats moved up to the ceiling and 
remained there. This lasted until October 
22, 1947. 

During the years from 1943 to 1946, 
therefore, the prices which farmers were 
receiving for their livestock tended to 
remain fairly constant throughout the whole 
year. It was inevitable, under these con- 
ditions, that farmers would tend to market 
larger and, larger proportions of their live- 
stock during the autumn months since the 
costs involved in raising and marketing the 
livestock were lowest if the animals were 
pastured in the summer months and 
marketed in the fall. The concentration of 
marketing in the autumn months became 
more and more evident in 1944 and 1945 
since by this time the farmer had had an 
opportunity to observe the effect of price 
controls on the prices being paid for live- 
stock. This development, of course, was 
reflected in the greater seasonal fluctuations 
in employment in the packing plants. 

The shortening of the standard work 
week (that is, the number of hours which 
were worked before overtime rates of pay 


developments which occurred 
The first of these 





5'The relationship between price and the volume 
of marketings has not been investigated as this 
would be a study in itself. 
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came into effect) was another development 
which occurred during war years and which 
was reflected in greater seasonal variations 
in employment. Prior to 1939, and even 
during the first three years of the war, the 
standard work week in most meat. packing 
plants ranged from 48 to 54 hours. After 
1943, however, the work week was steadily 
shortened until in 1947 it ranged from 44 
to 48 hours. 

This reduction in the number of hours 
worked each week before overtime rates of 
pay came into effect almost immediately 
posed a problem for the manufacturers in 
industry. During the busy months of the 
year, they could either work their regular 
staff for longer hours, or merely have them 


‘work the standard number of hours and, hire 


a larger number of seasonal workers. If the 
former alternative was adopted, unit labour 
costs were increased since overtime rates 
of pay would apply in every case where a 
regular employee worked more than 44 to 
48 hours each week. Accordingly, the 
manufacturers adopted the second alterna- 
tive. This meant, however, that a: greater 
number of seasonal employees had to be 
hired and thus seasonal variations of 
employment throughout the whole year 
were increased. 


Prospects of Stabilization 

Since employment and production in this 
industry are dependent on the marketings 
of livestock and the marketings of live- 
stock are governed by economic conditions 
which vary from season to season and from 
year to year, complete elimination of 
seasonal fluctuations by the meat packing 
industry itself is virtually impossible. 
Certain developments in the industry, how- 
ever, have tended to spread employment 
more evenly throughout the year for most 
of the production workers. 

Just how far the development of 
refrigeration has had an affect on main- 
taining more uniform employment is not 
known but it has long been considerable. 
Refrigeration has permitted year-round 
operations in the meat packing industry, 
although employment is still dependent 
on the volume of livestock marketed at 
different times of the year. For example, 
refrigeration has made it possible to freeze 
fresh hams in the autumn and _ early 
winter when hogs are in good supply 
and to remove them for curing and 
smoking during the summer. Since this 
meat cannot be economically held for long 
after curing, there is no alternative but to 
freeze and to store before the curing is done. 
This would have some influence on more 
regular employment, but without an 


adequate breakdown of employment data, 
it would be difficult to say just how great 
Mis: 

It is not usual for the packing companies 
to use frozen meats for canning and pro- 
cessing operations. In the first place, this 
practice may add materially to the cost of 
production. In the second place, there is 
usually a greater amount of loss or shrink- 
age in the processing of frozen meats than 
in the processing of fresh meats. The 
production of prepared and canned meats 


from stocks in storage, however, would no. 


doubt function towards evening out sea- 
sonal fluctuations in employment to some 
extent. Canned meats, in particular, might 
be manufactured from storage stocks when 
slaughtering is slack as well as from fresh 
meat in the busy season. Naturally, this 
practice would not benefit all the workers 
but it would be helpful to a certain number 
of them. It is not economical, however, 
for the packers to carry on production in 
this manner. 

One might be led to believe that the 
manufacture of by-products should have 
decreased the extent of seasonality in 
employment. “Waste materials’, however, 
must be processed into by-products as soon 
as the animals are slaughtered. This means 
that all the more workers have to be taken 
on in the rush season in order to handle 
the manufacture of these products. 

The practice of winter feeding cattle for 
sale in spring and summer has no doubt 
helped to smooth out seasonal fluctuations. 

Assuming that fluctuations in employ- 
ment cannot be eliminated altogether, what 
measures might be adopted to provide 
greater income security for the workers in 
the industry? 

The establishment of an annual wage 
plan, presently advocated by the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, would 
not appreciably reduce seasonal fluctua- 
tions in employment but it would reduce 
income insecurity considerably. Although 
hours of work would continue to fluctuate 
in direct relation to the delivery of live- 
stock, the workers would be assured of 
regular earnings throughout the year. 

The Hormel plant in the United States 
has had several years’ experience with a 
form of annual wage® whereby each 
employee, regardless of the number of hours 
worked in any specific week, receives 52 
equal pay cheques calculated on the basis 
of a 40-hour week. Under this plan, the 





6 For further details of this plan refer to ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Effects of Steady Employment and Earn- 
ings,’ a case study of the Annual Wage System of 
G. A. Hormel & Co., by Jack Chernick, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1942. 


employees are overpaid in the slack season 
but they repay the “loan” by working extra 
hours during the busy season. 

The success of the Hormel annual wage 
plan, however, has been primarily due to a 
number of special circumstances which are 
not general to the meat packing industry 
by any means. The Hormel plant con- 
centrates on the production of specialty 
types of canned meats for which the market 
is relatively constant throughout the year 


and which, in any case, can be economically 


stored for reasonable periods. In addition, 
this company is a relatively small one and 
thus is in a postiion to make arrangements 
with a number of small livestock suppliers 
in the surrounding district to provide a 
uniform supply of livestock. The larger 
packers in the industry are directly affected 
by seasonal marketings since they under- 
take to buy all the livestock offered from 
week to week. . 

In Ontario, there is a small meat packing 
firm which has a guaranteed employment 
plan under which its employees are assured 
of a specific number of working hours 
during the year. In order to qualify, a 
worker must be a regular fulltime employee 
who has completed three months unbroken 
service with the company. Weekly earn- 
ings, no doubt, continue to fluctuate with 
hours of work, but for the year as a whole, 
every regular worker is guaranteed a 
minimum amount of work and thereby a 
minimum is also established for his annual 
income. 

As can be seen, the conditions under 
which employees can participate in this 
plan are such as to automatically exclude 
most seasonal workers. The plan, there- 
fore, largely applies to regular workers 


~ where seasonality of employment, although 


still a problem, is not nearly as serious as 
it may be for the more casual employees. 
In addition, this is again a small plant and 
thus it is able to avoid the problems arising 
from seasonal marketings since it buys only 
a small portion of the total amount of 
livestock that is marketed. 

There is another plant in Ontario which 
is a good example of a relatively small 
firm providing regular employment through- 
out the year. Livestock buyers for this 
plant keep in contact with a small number 
of farms who supply it with choice quality 
livestock. These farmers are encouraged to 
raise their stock throughout the year since 
they are always assured of a regular market 
with reasonable prices. 

It is evident from the above, therefore, 
that the difficulties which are inherent in 
the adoption of an annual wage plan in 


this industry are not nearly so great for 
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the small plants as they are for the large 
packing plants. The small firm can make 
its own arrangements with a few farmers, 
or if it buys at a stockyard has no obliga- 
tion to purchase all of the livestock which 
is marketed each day. In addition, many 
small firms specialize in the production of 
choice quality meats or canned meats for 
which the demand is fairly regular. Large 
packing plants, however, require thousands 
of head of livestock weekly and have to 
draw from a relatively wide area. In these 
cases seasonality in marketings presents a 
very real problem to the packing houses, 
especially in view of the fact that such 
large plants are obligated to buy almost all 
of the livestock that is marketed every day. 

For these large packing plants, the 
success of an annual wage plan covering all 
employees would be dependent on a regular 
flow of livestock from the farms since if 
marketings were too seasonal it would be 
virtually impossible to keep the staff which 
was needed during the rush period fully 
occupied in the slack months. It must be 
remembered, however, that in Canada there 
are natural seasons of production which are 
dictated by climatic conditions. Since 
farmers can most readily pasture their 
cattle in the summer and receive a reason- 
able price for them in the fall, it may not 
be any more profitable to feed them 
throughout the winter for slightly higher 
prices in the spring. As for a more regular 
production of hogs, farmers come up 
against the problem of the supply and price 
of feed. Feed grain supplies are at a 
maximum in the fall and winter months, 
whereas the supply is low during the grow- 
ing season. The raising of hogs during the 
winter months, therefore, would depend 
upon the relative prices which can be 
secured from the grain itself in comparison 
with those which can be obtained by feed- 
ing it to hogs and marketing the latter. 
Thus, the greatest single factor controlling 
hog production is the relative hog-grain 
price ratio. 

Before the war, Denmark had developed 
a system whereby many of its farmers were 
able to market hogs more consistently 
throughout the year. Denmark exported a 
large amount of bacon to Great Britain 
and, sincé the British market absorbed 
regular amounts of bacon at all times of 
the year Danish farmers were assured of 
the regular outlet for their hogs. At the 
same time, Danish farmers were assured of 
a regular supply of feed grain by the 
government. This was possible since almost 
all of the feed had to be imported and 
the Danish Government was able to pur- 
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chase the amounts required in both the 
summer and the winter from either northern 
or southern hemisphere export countries. 
The availability of grain from all world 
markets combined with a rigorous control 
of breeding and quality enforced by the 
licensing of hog raising for export con- 
tributed to the continuity of supply. 

An annual wage plan would also involve 
the shifting of workers from department to 
department in slack periods similar to the 
system now in effect under the guaranteed 
weekly hour plan.? This is possible in that 
most jobs in a packinghouse are inter- 
changeable. For example, beef killers can 
be shifted to boning or some other type 
of work when there are no cattle to be 
slaughtered. Many of the regular workers 
can engage in cleaning, painting and repair- 
ing the plant when there is little else to 
do. Specialized workers, however, such as 
butchers, are proud of their skill and are 
not particularly enthusiastic about being 
shifted to a different type of job. It 
should be remembered, also, that there are 
hmitations to what can be done in this 
respect. 

As far as Canada is concerned, the 
annual wage plan is still in the discussion 
stage. As pointed out before there are a 
number of important problems which have 
to be solved before such a plan could. be 
adopted. It should be remembered that the 
plan has so far been successful in only one 
or two instances where rather unique cir- 
cumstances applied. There is little doubt 
but that a great deal of intensive research 
would be necessary before the plan could 
gain general acceptance in the meat packing 
industry. 

All lay-offs and re-hirings in the meat 
packing plants take place on the basis of 
a seniority system whereby employees with 
the longest service are the last to be laid 
off. The seniority system is no doubt 
advantageous to the regular workers in the 





‘The guaranteed weekly hour plan adopted by 
most meat packing plants in Canada has had no 
effect on seasonal fluctuations in employment since 
it is on a weekly basis only. Workers who are 
hired at the beginning of the week for a week’s work 
can be laid off at the end of the same week but 
they are guaranteed 363-374 hours work (hours vary 
between plants) or pay in lieu of work. The per- 
sonnel manager interviewed at one plant, however, 
thought that this plan had regularized employment 
for the regular workers at their plant. A certain 
number of workers are required to keep the plant 
in operation regardless of the number of livestock 
slaughtered. Under the plan, these regular workers 
are guaranteed 38 hours per week. Prior to the 
existence of the plan, workers were occasionally 
called in for only a few hours work each day and 
often not at all during the slack period. As it is 
now, very few of their regular workers have to be 
laid off. 


industry. There is little to gain, however, 
for the group of workers who are taken 
on for the rush season only. As a rule, 
these workers are not on the payroll long 
enough to gain seniority rights. 

At present, the system is a combination 
of both departmental and _plant-wide 
seniority which is desirable in any industry 
with seasonal fluctuations. If the system 
was departmental only, it would interfere 
with the worker’s right to accept a transfer 
instead of a lay-off. 

For approximately 3 months after being 
hired, the new employees are regarded as 
probationers and have no seniority. After 
the probationary period, they become 
regular employees and receive credit for 
seniority from the date of their employ- 
ment. Departmental seniority then pre- 
vails for from 3 to 9 months, after which 
plant seniority is obtained. 

When it becomes necessary to reduce the 
working force, probationary employees, in 
order of merit, are the first to be laid off. 
In cases where merit is equal, the length 
of service governs. The next group to be 
laid off are the departmental employees 
attached to the department of which the 
staff is being reduced on the basis of 
seniority and merit. Where merit is equal, 
seniority governs. Departmental employees 
in other departments are laid off on the 
same basis. Plant employees, in order of 
seniority, are the last to be laid off. An 
employee with plant seniority, who is laid 
off in his own department, has the right to 
accept transfer to another department. 

When the working force is being in- 
creased, employees with plant seniority are 
re-hired in order of seniority, regardless of 
the departments in which they were 


previously employed. The next to be 
re-hired are employees with seniority in 
the department in which the staff is being 
increased. They are re-hired in the reverse 
order to that in which they were laid off. 
The last group to be taken on are those 
possessing departmental seniority in other 
departments as vacancies occur. 


Conclusion 


In summary, since seasonal variations of 
employment in this industry originate from 
the fluctuating supply of livestock which 
reaches the market throughout the year, 
complete elimination of these fluctuations 
is almost impossible. According to the 
seasonal patterns of packinghouse employ- 
ment, the problem is greater numerically 
on the Prairies than it is in any other 
region although its seriousness there is 
reduced at present by the fact that many 
of the workers concerned are farmers look- 
ing for off-season jobs. Certain techno- 
logical developments within the industry, 
however, such as refrigeration have helped 
to provide steadier employment throughout 
the year. The practice of winter feeding 
cattle for sale in spring and summer has 
helped to even out fluctuations in supply, 
and necessarily, in employment. The 
euaranteed weekly hour plan has been 
useful in offsetting weekly fluctuations but 
it was not designed to eliminate sea- 
sonal variations. If the difficulties in the 
way of introducing a guaranteed annual 
wage plan could be overcome, such a 
scheme would help to offset seasonal 
fluctuations in employment for those 
covered by the plan by providing greater 
income security. 
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INCREASE IN 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 


IN CANADA 


Trade umons in Canada had a record membership in 1947. 


The major central organizations all increased their totals 


> 


and membership increased in all but one of the industrial 


groups. 


Trade union membership in Canada at the 
end of 1947, was nearly 10 per cent higher 
than the previous record figure which was 
established in 1946. 

According to the Thirty-Seventh Annual 
Report on Labour Organization in Canada 
for the year ending December 31, 1947, 


which will soon be released by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, there were approximately 
912,000 members at the year’s end. This is 
an increase of about 80,000 or 9-7 per cent 
over the 831,000 recorded in 1946 and is more 
than two and a half times as large as the 
309,000 recorded in 1939. Approximately 28 
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per cent of an estimated 3,218,000 non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers, 14 
years of age and over, were members of 
trade unions at the end of 1947. 

The figures published by the Department 
are compiled from reports of national and 
international unions, independent local 
unions and central labour organizations. 
The Department also requests reports from 
local union branches, but as all locals do 
not reply, the figures obtained from this 
source are not as complete as those com- 
piled from returns from union headquarters. 
Of a total of 4,956 local unions known to be 
in existence in Canada at the end of 1947, 
4221 or 85:2 per cent reported. 

As shown in Table III below, labour 
organizations have been classified in thirteen 
industrial groups. For several years the 
largest group has been “metal industries” 
which in 1947 included 19-9 per cent of 
Canadian trade union members. In 1943 
when the production of material for the 
prosecution of the war was at its height, this 
group, which includes shipbuilders and air- 
craft workers, numbered 199,487 but there 
were decreases of 6,151 and 45,427 in 1944 
and 1945 respectively. During 1946 the 
number of members in this group increased 
by 16,721 and in 1947 by 16,861 reaching 
181,491; while this figure is still below that 
for 1943 it does reflect to some extent the 
reconversion of some war-time plants for the 
production of peace-time needs. 

The next largest group was “steam railway 
transportation” which has shown increases 
in membership each year since 1939 and 
reached a figure of just over 138,000 at the 


end of 1947. “Services”, a group which in- 
cludes unions of employees in the fields of 
public and personal service and recreation, 
has shown increases in membership each 
year since the present classification was 
adopted in 1943, its membership at the end 
of that year having been, 46,556 as com- 
pared to the 1947 figure of 110,737. The in- 
crease of 18,547 members in the “services” 
group was the largest numerical increase 
recorded by any group for the year. The 
largest percentage increase in membership 
for any group in 1947 was that of 34-2 per 
cent which occurred in the “textiles” group 
whose membership was recorded as 44,811 
at the year’s end. The only group which 
showed a decline in membership during 1947 
was “foods” which declined from 41,749 to 
39,851 or 4:5 per cent. 

All of the thirteen industrial groups 
showed increases in the number of locals 
during 1947. There were 540 new locals 
recorded by the Department and 219 were 
reported as dissolved, making a net increase 
of 321 locals for the year. 

Changes in geographical distribution of 
trade union membership were comparatively 
small in 1947. Membership figures by proy- 
ince and city, being based on reports from 
local branches, all of which have not re- 
ported, are not complete. The information 
available indicates that 63:3 per cent of 
union membership was concentrated in the 
industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
Of the 4,956 locals known to be in existence 
at the end of 1947, about 58 per cent were 
in these two provinces. Increases in mem- 
bership were recorded in all provinces and 
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territories except Prince Edward Island, the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories in 
which the decreases were of negligible pro- 
portions. The largest increase was in On- 
tario where recorded membership rose from 
236,729 to 286,981 or 21:2 per cent. In 
British Columbia there was an increase of 
15,764 or 15:8 per cent. 

In 1947 there were 53 urban centres with 
20 or more local branches as compared with 
49 such centres in 1946. The reported mem- 
bership in these 53 centres increased from 
514,590 to 573,917. Montreal and Toronto, 
the two leading centres of industry and 


population, together had 637 or 12-9 per 
cent of all locals in Canada and reported 
memberships totalling 193,338 or 24-6 per 
cent of the total of the memberships of the 
4,221 locals throughout the country which 
reported to the Department. 

The Report contains a brief historical 
statement and shows the membership, names 
of the officers, and the affiliated unions of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
and the Canadian Federation of Labour. 

For each national and international union, 
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AFFILIATION 
1946 1947 
Affiliation Number of | Member- | Number of | Member- 
Branches ship Branches ship 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada........... 2ROSO 306, 121 Doe 403,003 
American Federation of Labour(!)................ 45 9,513 48 6, 274 
Canadian Congress of Labour.................+2.. 1,087 314,025 1,163 329,058 
Congress of Industrial Organizations(2)............ 8 1,680 18 2,174 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. . 338 70,367 393 91,026 
International Railway Brotherhoods (Independ- 

TA Re Wr oe Veer ING Saal ok eat ae eR!) Unt aa kal 370 DL cop 371 39, 627 
Canadian Federation of Labour(3)................ 6 335 Oo D 3, 641 
Unaffiliated National and International Unions... 198 34, 630 192 31,016 
UnotinliatedsUocaleUnjons..08 05k eh ele he 47 4,298 44 5,805 

AGC creo Verne cette te hu eer eT aie 4,635 831,697 4,956 912,124 








_ (@) These comprise international unions affiliated with the A.F.L. in the United States, the Cana- 
dian branches of which are not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada or the Cana- 


dian Congress of Labour. 


The 56 local or federal unions with 6,975 members which received their 


charters directly from the A.F.L. have been included under the Trades and Labour Congress in this 


table as they are affiliated with that body. 


_ () These comprise international unions affiliated with the C.1.0O. in the United States, the Cana- 
dian branches of which are not affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
(*) The membership shown is for the affiliated unions which reported their membership to the 


Department. 
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1946 1947 age 

Industrial Group ——__— | ——_—_--—————_| change 

Member-| Per cent | Member-| Per cent 1947 
ship of total ship of total | over 1946 
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Paoht, Heat and ‘Power «i).).08. 2.2 ae 7,816 0-9 9,276 1-0 +18-7 
Wood:and> Wood) Products. siccue cl nae 76,959 9-3 77,806 8-5 + 1-1 
Proting aud (Publishing! © fue. 0.. oo ee 14,960 1-8 17,831 2-0 +19-2 
Steam Railway Transportation................ 134, 927 16-2 138,039 15-1 + 2-3 
Other Uransportationwen 2.) asi bs seas 07,171 6-9 59, 536 6-5 + 4:1 
RCN PCOG GING, ee Mee emia a Roel hc chy a ene 92,190 11-1 110,737 12-1 +20-1 
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PANIC E SeMaer ae Laie 9 eer PRA Miny Pete 831,697 100-0 | 912,124 100-0 + 9-7 





* It is not possible _to classify membership figures by industrial groups with a high dezree of 
accuracy since many unions have members whose employment may fall in more than one classification. 
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the name and address of the secretary, the 
membership as well as the number and loca- 
tion of their branches, are shown. In the 
case of international unions, the names and 
addresses of Canadian officers are also given. 

In addition there are included lists of 
provincial federations, local labour councils, 
federations of unions in allied trades or in- 
dustries, district union councils, and rail- 
road brotherhood committees, with the 
names and addresses of their presidents and 
secretaries. Some notes are included con- 
cerning the nature, functions and interrela- 


Labour Organization 
in the United States 


tionships of the constituent parts of the 
framework of labour organizations. A sec- 
tion of the Report deals with the labour 
press. 

The Report also gives some information 
concerning female membership in unions; 
benefits paid by headquarters of national 
and international unions on behalf of Cana- 
dian members; teachers’ associations; and 
other organizations of public employees, in- 
cluding those employed by the Dominion, 
provincial and municipal governments. 


Union membership in the United States has continued to 
grow during the three post-war years, and 1s estimated at 
approximately 15,600,000 by the Umted States Department 


of Labour. 


Organized labour in the United States 
has continued to grow during the three 
post-war years, according to the 1948 
Directory of Labour Unions in the United 
States, recently published by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics at Washington. (Bulletin 
No. 987.) At the beginning of 1948, 
membership in American trade unions was 
estimated at approximately 15,600,000. 
(This figure includes Canadian membership 
in some unions having headquarters in the 
United States and locals in Canada 
where a breakdown by countries was not 
available.) 

The estimated number of wage and salary 
workers employed in non-agricultural estab- 
lishments in the United States in January, 
1948, was 44,600,000. Union members 
accounted for almost 35 per cent of this 
total. 

The Directory lists 197 national or inter- 
national unions, of which 105 are affiliated 
with the AFL and 37 with the CIO. The 
remaining 55 are independent. The number 
of local unions chartered by parent or 
national unions is estimated as between 
60,000 and 70,000. 

The American Federation of Labour 
reported per capita payments from its 
affiliates for about 7,200,000 members. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
claimed 6,000,000 members. About two- 
and-a-half million workers belonged to 
unions not affiliated with either the AFL 
or the CIO. This latter group includes the 
International Association of Machinists and 
the United Mine Workers, each with a 
claimed membership of 600,000 or slightly 
higher, the four railroad train and engine 
service brotherhoods with an aggregate 
strength of approximately 450,000, and the 


Communications Workers of America with 
over 160,000 members. 

Substantial gains were reported by many 
of the larger unions, such as the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO), the Interna- 
tional Brotherhoods of Teamsters (AFL), 


and the International Association of 
Machinists (Ind.); the Teamsters, for 
example, announced a record total of 


1,060,000 members in January, 1948. The 
UAW-CIO, which experienced severe losses 
with the shut-down of war plants, had, by 
early 1948, again approached its wartime 
peak of about a million members. The 
largest of the “independent” or unaffiliated 
labour organizations, the Machinists, 
climbed to a new membership peak of 
approximately 625,000. Few unions, accord- 
ing to available reports, experienced more 
than temporary membership losses from 
1945 to 1948. 

Following are some of the significant 
changes in affihations and _ structure of 
American labour unions which have occurred 
since the issuance of the Bureau’s 1947 
Directory a year ago. The United Mine 
Workers of America withdrew from the 
AFL in December, 1947, and reverted to 
independent or unaffiliated status after 
having been reaffiliated with the Federa- 
tion for almost two years. The Inland- 
boatmen’s Union of the Pacific withdrew 
from the CIO and joined the Seafarers’ 
International Union (AFL). The Railroad 
Workers of America (CIO) affiliated with 
the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America (CIO). The American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers was expelled from 
the Textile Workers of America (CIO) in 
April, 1948, and is listed as an unaffiliated 
union. 
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INCOME AND PRODUCTION 
IN CANADA, 1926 - 1947 


Estimates of national income and production in Canada 
have recently been compiled for each of the years from 
1926 to 1947. The figures measure for the first tume changes 
in the Canadian economy during these years of depression 
and prosperity, war and peace. 


The fluctuations in Canada’s annual out- 
put of goods and services over the 22 years 
from 1926 to 1947 are strikingly illustrated 
in figures contained in the annual report 
National Accounts, Income and Expenditure 
issued recently by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The report contains for the first 
time balancing tables of the nation’s income 
and expenditure back to 1926; previously 
published totals covered only the years back 
to 19388. 

These estimates, the Bureau points out, 
“are of immense importance, for they throw 
essential light on the economy of the 
country and on problems facing various 
economic groups—labour, management, pro- 
ducers, consumers, and government”. 

The Lasour GazeTre publishes herewith 
four of the tables contained in the report; 
also a summary of the trends they indicate, 
and an explanation of the terms used. 


Economic Trends 


Between 1928 and 1933 Canadian produc- 
tion, measured at market prices, dropped 
42 per cent, from $5,985 million to a depres- 
sion low of $3,468 million, the report shows. 
Apart from a slight recession in 1938, the 
gross national product moved steadily up- 
ward after 1933; but by 1939, the last pre- 
war year, it was still six per cent below the 
1928 level. 

During the war years, production rose 
enormously, reaching $11,887 million in 1944. 
The following two years were marked by a 
slight levelling off, but in 1947 the value of 
goods and services produced reached an all- 
time high of $13,375 million, an increase of 
123 per cent over 1928, and of 139 per cent 
over 1939. 

These figures, the Bureau points out, 
measure price changes as well as changes in 
the real volume of production, and it is 
essential to bear this fact in mind in inter- 
preting the figures. For example, the value 
of production increased by 139 per cent be- 
tween 1939 and 1947, while prices generally, 
as indicated by the cost-of-living index, rose 
approximately 33 per cent. Consequently, 
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part of the increase of 139 per cent is due 
to price increases. Nevertheless, it 1s clear 
that the real volume of goods and services 
produced approximately doubled between 
1939 and 1947. On the other hand, between 
1946 and 1947 the gross national product in- 
creased by approximately 13 per cent, while 
the cost-of-living index rose about 10 per 
cent. Consequently the increase in real 
goods and services produced was relatively 
small. 

In 1947, a phenomenally high level of 
investment in Canada in plant, equipment, 
housing and inventories of $2,884 million 
absorbed 22 per cent of total output. This 
compares with a very low level of invest- 
ment spending of $116 million during the 
depth of the depression in 1933 which ac- 
counted for only three per cent of total 
output. In 1928, during the height of pre- 
war prosperity, investment spending was 
$1,146 million, or 19 per cent of the total. 

The tremendous expansion in output dur- 
ing the war years was absorbed to a large 
extent by government spending for military 
purposes; in 1944 government spending of 
$5,075 million accounted for 43 per cent of 
total output. By 1947, government spend- 
ing had dropped sharply to $1,481 million 
or 11 per cent of total output. This com- 
pares with expenditures of $589 million in 
1928 and $724 million in 1939, 10 per cent 
and 13 per cent of total output, respectively. 

Personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services was at a pre-war peak of $4,383 
million in 1939. Thereafter it dropped 
sharply, reaching a low point of $2,848 mil- 
lion in 19383—a decline of 35 per cent. Be- 
cause total expenditure dropped even more 
sharply, by 42 per cent, the proportion of 
total expenditure accounted for by con- 
sumer spending increased from 74 per cent 
in 1929 to 82 per cent in 1933. 

Between 1939 and 1944, personal expendi- 
ture rose steadily from $3,861 million to 
$6,300 million, an increase of 63 per cent. 
However, total expenditure rose even more 
sharply, and consequently consumer spend- 
ing accounted for only 53 per cent of the 
total in 1944 as against 69 per cent in 1939. 


TABLE 1—NET NATIONAL INCOME AT FACTOR COST AND GROSS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT AT MARKET PRICES 


(Millions of Dollars) 











(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Net 
Income Net Depre- Gross 
Sri Rea i of i phe ashy pena National 
ages ili- gricul- ncome : llow- : Product 
and tary Invest- ture at Pees ances Rene at 
Year Supple- Pay and ment and Factor id 5 and ty Market 
mentary Allow- Income Other Cost Sub “di és Similar E i t Prices 
Labour ances Unincor- |(1) +(2)+ UDSICES | Business che wee hi (5) + (6) + 
Income porated (3) + (4) Costs (7) + (8) 
Business 
O26 eee 2,299 7 602 1,170 4,078 612 561 igs 5,196 
1927s. ohne. 2,465 7 663 1, 156 4,291 629 593 — 66 5,447 
TO 2S eae ce 2,658 if 839 1,246 4,750 677 647 — 89 5,985 
1929.22 284 2,839 8 814 1,028 4,689 674 677 — 84 5,956 
1980 e aes ss. 2,750 8 592 840 4,190 594 656 — 92 5,348 
LOST eee 2,386 8 327 540 3,261 585 587 + 47 4,480 
19824 beret 1,971 8 201 402 25982 566 522 + 48 3,718 
IMR RI Seley 1,791 8 233 355 25387 566 500 + 15 3,468 
1934 Ne eee 1,969 8 379 464 25820 585 502 + 55 3,962 
OBES 5 eae 2,093 9 451 564 3,117 596 502 + 70 4,285 
1O86R oe 2,221 9 565 651 3,446 656 526 + 16 4,644 
LOS Ze rere: 2,494 9 758 756 4,017 713 557 — 8 5,279 
LO88ieeae 2,506 9 681 790 3,986 637 560 — 18 5,165 
1QO39 setae f 2,583 OZ 783 891 4,289 737 582 TAG 5,598 
1Oc0 ewe 2,944 193 ey 991 55250 837 655 + 25 6,772 
no. A Se Pe 8,586 386 1,487 131385 6,594 1,056 751 + 33 8,434 
yO. Jeera ae 4,251 641 1,737 1,753 8,382 1,073 883 +169 10,507 
G43 ne cea 4,746 910 1,778 1,659 9,093 1,126 912 +166 11,297 
TOA a rae 4,908 1,068 1,774 1,962 9,712 e123 863 +189 11,887 
1945 Me aes 4,915 itil ly 1,918 1, 822 9,772 1,005 785 +170 11,732 
1O4G ei eis 5,322 340 1,949 2,154 9,765 1,261 846 — 9 11,863 
TROY VAs Sia ited 6,235 83 2,309 2,354 10,981 1 pi2 928 —106 13,375 





* Revised Preliminary. 


eae 7 includes an estimate of capital outlay charged to current account which has also been included with column 
4, in Table 2. 


TABLE 2—GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AT MARKET PRICES 
(Millions of Dollars) 




















(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Government Gross Home Gross 

Personal Expenditure Investment National 

Expendi- - Expendi- 

ture on Mutual Exports Imports ture at 

Year Con- Aid Plant, fe) of Residual Market 

sumer UN RR A Equip- Tore: Goods Goods Error of Prices 
Goods ee a Other ment aries and and Estimate |(1) + (2) + 
and Militar and x Services | Services (3) + (4) -+ 
Services Relief Housing (5) + (6) + 

(7) + (8) 
1926s oats: SHODAG IE acne 523 681 154 1,650 —1, 522 + 56 5,196 
192 Bree: SA OOOr eee een alata ts 567 774 166 1,618 —1,629 + 66 5,447 
1ODS er amie AWEO GT tone eiiee ote 589 940 206 eas —1,808 + 89 55985 
1920 ieee CUR Soca Laie AA Rae Peta 686 1,107 10 1632 —1,945 + 83 5,956 
1OSOy eae ASOSUAT eke ole 765 916 —177 1, 286 —1,625 + 92 5,348 
LOST S eonte SUOOAE IL Werle comes 735 610 —237 967 —1,142 — 47 4,480 
LOS 2 ape: Si OGG ens were 640 322 —166 804 — 901 — 47 3,718 
SSS ee ea HOLS: (aetna ee 521 221 —105 826 — 828 — 15 3,468 
LOSE a ered SOSOE|) eee eens 72 296 49 1,018 — 948 — 55 3,962 
1935: %. oe. SLUTS boa weet: 611 360 49 1,148 —1,017 — 70 4,285 
O36. soe}. gd DR oe aaa Sete 594 446 — 45 1,428 —1,183 — 16 4,644 
LOR Tees SAY abel lala aeeo ee toe 650 633 74 1,591 —1,409 + 7 5,279 
LOSS fhe SIMA DG] Moe se Aertaks 695 576 6 1,356 —1,257 + 19 5,165 
LOS 9 CR aee eel Mab are Dost hue tiem. 724 554 327 1,451 —1,328 + 9 5,598 
1940.30 ASLO Mie dete ts: 1, 156 713 371 1, 805 —1, 626 — 26 6,772 
nF A ae 0) DAs Ty thee sees 1,750 995 217 2,458 —1,967 — 33 8,434 
TOG 2 oat Sant ys 5, 547 1,002 2,815 931 335 2,322 —2,275 —170 10,507 
19432. cm es 5, 860 518 Behas 828 — 40 3,403 —2,858 —167 11, 297 
NOAA Ts cae. 6, 300 960 4,115 756 — 82 3,565 —3, 539 —189 11,887 
1945 seek 6,945 858 2, 852 865 —300 3,576 —2,893 —{71 11,732 
1946 a are 7,913 97 1 i833 dou 467 3,197 —2,871 + 8 11,853 
194A oss 8, 888 38 1,443 2,042 842 3,616 —3,599 +105 13,375 


Column 4—See footnote, Column 7, Table 1. 
Column 5—Includes grain held by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Column 6—Excludes Mutual Aid, UNRRA, and Military Relief. 
* Revised Preliminary. 
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TABLE 3—PERSONAL INCOME 
(Millions of Dollars) 








(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Deduct 
Employer 
and Net 
Salaries Employee Income of | Interest, 
Wages Contri- Military Agricul- Dividends | Transfer 
and butions Pay ture and Net | Payments | Personal 
Year Supple- to Social and and Other Rental from Income 
mentary Insurance Allow- Unincor- Income Govern- | (1) + (2) + 
Labour and ances porated of ment to |(8) + (4) + 
Income Govern- Business Persons Persons (5) + (6) 
ment 
Pension 
Funds 
TOD GME eA Seis te sean never coate 2,299 — 16 7 1eetO 486 77 4,023 
1 GOs MRE AS Woh erent: 2,465 — 18 7 1,156 508 84 4,202 
TOD SEN ei ee rec ay ke tas 2,658 — 20 ef 1, 246 564 92 4,547 
HOSES ee A 8 Wa eT 2, 839 — 25 8 1,028 584 98 4,532 
TO SO Mer me tees eee eth hae 2,750 — 26 8 840 595 121 4,288 
MOB a eres ewe eee NO EVs 2,386 — 23 8 540 559 165 3,635 
TOON RO Dogri unpre at Aa 1,971 — 21 8 402 460 170 2,990 
OS BERS rok a keearkies ia ena iL Ou — 20 8 355 428 196 25798 
OSA ere we as Oink Meche hy ee 1,969 — 21 8 464 416 230 3,066 
LOS Dae oe cE taco ae S 2,093 — 22 9 564 437 241 3,322 
LOSO Rehr Kea arenes 2,221 — 25 9 651 435 248 3,539 
i LO BAAS PR A cir oell (k, DRAG As argc fia te 2,494 — 29 9 756 489 281 4,000 
DOS SWS Mees trea waecie kane 2,506 —32 9 790 525 262 4,060 
LIOR SURS Psat sm SRO ark Voie 2,583 — 34 32 891 570 249 4,291 
TOLO SR ha rinmrin aris Netasetla 2,944 — 37 193 991 611 224 4,926 
LDA yey ate eee ean, So 3, 586 — 68 386 eso 637 197 5,873 
OAD PAL RAT ee Oates Megane athe 4, ee Ge 4,251 —110 641 oS 715 226 7,476 
1 OAS Kees Mas Were NGL ery Ake 4,746 —124 910 1,659 WOU 216 8,164 
uy. ae 6” i ea he as i 4,908 —132 1,068 1,962 806 263 8,875 
OA Botte set ae ee Rae toe 4,915 — 135 Ly 1, 822 847 552 9.118 
LOA PA Str ere toner eee 5,322 —147 340 2,154 888 Tae 9,670 
OB er tale Pe te Vee oe ha reer 6, 235 —166 83 2,354 949 824 10,279 


Column 5—Includes charitable donations of corporations. 
Column 6—Excludes interest on government debt not incurred to finance existing real assets, since this is included in 


column 5 above. 
* Revised Preliminary. 


TABLE 4—DISPOSITION OF PERSONAL INCOME 
(Millions of Dollars) 





























(1) (2) (3) (4) © (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Personal 
Personal Direct Taxes Expendi- Personal Saving 
ture on Personal 
Year ei Con- rete Total Income 
ucces- : ota sumer ange in 
cp pan sion iMiscel- | (i) + (2)-+] Goods Farm Other | Fersonal |g) 4 5) 4 
aheg Duties pay va (3) and Invent- (6) + 7) (8) 
Services ories 
OPA G aly aoe 20 16 15 54 3,654 66 249 315 4,023 
LO Oe ag 29 17 15 61 35885 51 205 256 4,202 
1 ODS rey ee 30 12 18 60 4,196 5 286 291 4,547 
LOZO Rete: 33 16 19 68 4,383 —144 225 81 4,532 
NO S08. ane Do 21 17 71 4,091 66 60 126 4,288 
LOOK De aly oe 32 15 16 63 3,094 — 1 2 — 22 3,635 
OSD frees 35 11 17 63 3,066 20 —159 —139 25990 
IRE RIO Na pesos 38 13 16 67 2,848 —29 —128 —157 25708 
1OS4ee ey Moet 34 12 47 63 3,030 — 12 — 15 — 27 3,066 
193d waa 42 20 18 80 3,209 1B} 20 33 3,322 
1O3Gceee ac 49 24 20 93 3,420 — 45 71 26 3,539 
AOS fecmecetnen 55 36 21 112 3,733 — 22 177 155 4,000 
OSS eters 62 33 il 112 3,720 36 142 178 4,060 
GSO ot 61 28 74i 110 3,861 60 260 320 4,291 
1940 eid 91 22 23 136 4,379 80 331 411 4,926 
1941 Fon ea 239 30 21 290 5,014 — 58 627 569 5,873 
HOY rs Aor 433 37 24 494 5,547 368 1,067 1,435 7,476 
1 ROY oh Ieee oe 631 38 28 697 5,860 — 62 1, 669 1,607 8,164 
1944 ee. 772 40 Zo 837 6,300 —124 1, 862 1,738 8,875 
1045 733 47 25 805 6,945 —238 1,606 1,368 9,118 
19 46h... se 711 54 31! 796 7,913 -—4 1,002 96 9,670 
LOST Ae ooae 694 61 31 786 8,888 —100 705 605 10,279 





Column 8—Personal saving is estimated residually by deducting personal direct taxes and personal expenditure on 
goods and services from tctal personal income in Table 3. 
* Revised Preliminary. 
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Personal expenditure continued to increase 
after 1933, and in 1947 reached $8,888 
million, or 66 per cent of total expenditure. 


Personal Income 


Personal income received by Canadians 
from all sources—earned or unearned, and 
including income received in kind as well as 
in cash—was at its highest pre-war levels in 
1928 and 1929, when it totalled $4,547 mil- 
lion and $4,532 million, respectively. There- 
after, it dropped rapidly to a low of $2,758 
million in 1933, a decline of approximately 
39 per cent. Between 1933 and 1939 per- 
sonal income rose steadily, reaching $4,291 
million in the latter year. Personal income 
increased rapidly during the war, and in 1947 
reached an all-time high of $10,279 million, 
an increase of approximately 140 per cent 
over 1939. The Bureau points out, however, 
that these figures must be interpreted in the 
hght of rising or falling prices, which affect 
the purchasing power of the dollar. 


Personal direct taxes absorbed only one - 


per cent of personal income in 1928. This 
proportion increased during the thirties, and 
reached a high of nine per cent during the 
war years 1943 to 1945. In 1946 and 1947, 
the proportion declined to approximately 
eight per cent. 

In the years 1931 to 1934, during the 
depth of the depression, people had to sup- 
plement their current incomes by the liqui- 
dation of assets or by borrowing. This pro- 
cess, which is called “negative saving,” 
reached its height in 1933 when consumer 
expenditure plus payment of direct taxes 
exceeded personal income by approximately 
six per cent. In 1935, saving again became 
positive, but it was not until 1939 that it 
exceeded the 1928 level. During the war, as 
a result of a shortage of goods coupled with 
intensive government campaigns for saving, 
the percentage of current income saved rose 
rapidly to a high of 20 per cent in the years 
1943 and 1944. Thereafter it dropped 
sharply, and in 1947 the percentage of per- 
sonal income saved was approximately six 
per cent, the same as in 1928. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown upon 
the condition of agricultural industry during 
these years. Between 1928 and 1933 net 
income of farm operators fell by 86 per cent 
from $693 million to $98 million, a reflection 
of drought in western Canada coupled with 
drastic declines in the price of agricultural 
products. After 1933, the trend was slowly 
upward. By 1939 net income from farming 
operations was $461 million, still 33 per cent 
below the 1928 level. Favourable crop con- 
ditions during the war and post-war period, 
together with heavy demand for agricultural 
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produce, brought about very large increases 
in net income from farm production. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1942 this figure virtually 
doubled, rising from $548 million to $1,089 
million. In general net income of farm 
operators from farm production continued at 
a high level after 1942, and in 1947 reached 
the record figure of $1,235 million, more 
than 24 times the total for 1939. 


Meaning of the Terms 


The following explanation of the terms 
used in the national accounts tables is taken 
from the Canadian Statistical Review, pub- 
lished monthly by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


The national income is the total of all 
incomes earned by Canadians in the produc- 
tion of goods and services during the 
calendar year. These incomes may be 
earned by work or from the investment of 
capital, or from the combination of both, 
such as those of the owner-manager of a 
business. They do not include incomes that 
are not earned in the production of goods 
and services, that is, “transfer payments” 
such as family allowances, unemployment 
insurance benefits, or interest on govern- 
ment debt unless it was issued to finance 
existing real assets. 


The gross national product is the market 
value of all goods and services produced by 
Canadians. It is obtained by adding to the 
national income two items which are not 
“income” but which are part of the final 
cost of all goods and _ services—namely, 
allowances for depreciation of plant and 
equipment, and indirect taxes less subsidies. 
Subsidies are deducted from the taxes 
because they represent a deduction from 
rather than an addition to production costs. 

The difference between the national 
income and the gross national product is 
emphasized by their full technical names. 
The former is known as the “net national 
income at factor cost” whereas the latter 
is the “gross national product at market 
prices”. “Factor cost” is the price received 
by the “factors of production”—be they 
worker or capital—and “market prices” are 
those paid by the consumer, which of 
course include indirect taxes. “Net”, in 
relation to the national income, indicates 
that provision for depreciation of plant, 
equipment, and housing has been deducted 
whereas “gross”, in relation to the national 
product, indicates that no such deduction 
has been made. 

The gross national expenditure is another 
method of calculating the national produc- 
tion. Since any income or other cost of 
production (i.e. depreciation and indirect 
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taxes) is caused by a corresponding expendi- 
ture, one can calculate the gross national 
product by computing either the incomes 
earned and costs incurred in creating the 
product or the expenditure made to obtain 
the product. 

Theoretically, of course, calculations of 
the gross national product and the gross 
national expenditure should produce iden- 
tical totals, but since precise and compar- 
able figures are not available for all items, 
there is usually some difference between the 
two results. This difference is shown in the 
tables under the heading “residual error of 
estimate”, and considering the magnitude of 
the sums involved it 1s small. 


Personal income measures all income 
received by individuals irrespective of 
whether or not it is earned. Accordingly it 
includes “transfer payments” as well as the 
national income other than such things as 
undistributed profits, corporate profit taxes, 
and profits of government enterprises. 
Disposable income is obtained by deducting 
personal direct tax payments from “personal 
income”, and this is available either for 
personal expenditure or personal saving. 

The composition and significance of these 
main items can be more easily appreciated 
by looking at the component parts from 
which they are built. Briefly, the com- 
ponents are as follows:— 


(1) National Income 


(a) Salaries, Wages and Supplementary 
Labour Income are estimated before 
the payment of personal income taxes 
and employee contributions to pensions 
and social insurance funds. It does 
not include goods and services which 


are both produced and consumed 
within the household, such as the 
services of housewives. Supplementary 


labour income comprises board and 
living allowances, employer contribu- 
tions to pension ‘and social insurance 
funds, and also the estimated value of 
board and living allowances received 
“in kind”. 


(b) Military Pay and Allowances in addi- 
tion to cash payments include estimates 
for food and clothing received “in 
kind”, 

(c) Investment Income: money received as 
interest on bank deposits, bonds or 
mortgages, dividends on stocks, rent 
from real estate, and the profits of 
corporations including government 
enterprises. Investment income, like 
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personal income, is calculated before 
the payment of direct taxes. Corpora- 
tion profits are included irrespective 
of whether they are distributed to the 
shareholders as dividends or retained 
in the reserves of the company but, 
since the national income is confined 
to the earnings of Canadian residents, 
investment income remitted abroad is 
deducted. Investment income received 
from abroad, on the other hand, is 
added. 

(d) Net Income of Agriculture and Other 
Unincorporated Business: income in 
this category is partly remuneration 
for the work of the individual in 
question and partly return on the - 
eapital that he has invested in his 
business or. this farm, but. it), 13 
impossible to separate the two items. 
Agricultural income is limited to 
income from farm operations and does 
not include other income received by 
farmers; allowance is made in it for 
pos produced and consumed on the 
arm. 


(2) Gross National Product 


As explained above, this is obtained 
by adding to the national income (a) 
depreciation allowances, and (b) in- 
direct taxes less subsidies. 


(3) Gross National Hapenditure 


(a) Personal Expenditures on Consumer 
Goods and Services include all con- 
sumer expenditure on new goods and 
services except residential construction, 
which is included in (ce). 


(b) Government Hxpenditure includes all 
expenditure on goods and services by 
the Federal, Provincial and Muni- 
cipal Governments, but does not 
include “transfer payments” such as 
family allowances and veteransy’ 
gratuities. 

(c) Gross Home Investment is divided into 
“Plant, Equipment and Housing” and 
“Inventories”. Investment by gowern- 
ment-owned business enterprises is 
included in this category. The in- 
ventory figure records the net change 
during the year and a reduction of 
inventory, or disinvestment, is repre- 
sented by a negative figure. 

(d) Exports and Imports of Goods and 
Services: exports are included in the 
gross national expenditure because 
they represent a portion of Canada’s 
total production and give rise to 
Canadian incomes, but imports are 
deducted from the total because they 
represent expenditure by Canadian 
residents on non-Canadian production 
and therefore are not matched by 
Canadian incomes. The result of 
adding exports and deducting imports 
is to include only the net balance in 
calculating gross national expenditures. 


THE GUARANTEED WEEK 
IN BRITAIN 


Since the war, systems of guaranteed payments have been 
set up in the Umted Kingdom in more than fifty industry 
groups, according to a report published in “Labour and 
Industry in Britain”, the text of which is partially repro- 


duced below. 


In the negotiation of union contracts since 
the war, there has been a trend in Britain 
toward the principle of the guaranteed week, 
although, as yet, no uniform conditions 
have been laid down. 

A strong impulse in this direction arose 
during the war through the Essential Work 
Orders. These Orders, which virtually 
“froze” workers to their jobs in essential 
occupations, made it a condition of the 
“freezing” that the worker was to receive 
a minimum weekly wage (equal to the 
normal full-time weekly average), in so far 
as he was available for work (he had to be 
willing to do any “reasonable” task set him), 
even if work was not available for him. 
Since the war, the unions have urged that 
some of the changes introduced during the 
war should be maintained, singling out the 
guaranteed week as the most important by 
LN eptonte 


The Guarantee in Certain Industries 


Collective bargaining since that time has 
resulted in the institution of a guaranteed 
week or a guaranteed minimum number of 
hours over a wide range of industry. The 
actual provisions of the guarantee vary con- 
siderably with different industries. For in- 
stance, the agreement between the National 
Coal Board and the National Union of 
Mineworkers, continues the guarantee ar- 
rangements of the Essential Work (Coal 
Mining) Order of 1948, despite the fact that 
that Order is now terminated. These pro- 
visions include a wages guarantee equal to 
the amount that would be earned during a 
normal working week in the particular grade 
of the individual worker. In the engineering 
industry, on the other hand, all hourly 
rated manual workers who have been con- 
tinuously employed for not less than four 
weeks are guaranteed wages equivalent to 
their inclusive hourly plain time rate for 
34 hours in any pay week (the normal work- 
ing week is 44 hours), provided that they 
are capable of and available for, and willing 
to perform, satisfactorily, during working 
hours, the work associated with their usual 
occupations, or reasonable alternative work 
where their usual work is not available. 
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Sometimes the agreements contain a 
“security” clause, such as in the flour milling 
industry, the effect of which is to guarantee 
a full week’s wage when stoppages occur 
owing to slackness of trade, the operation 
of short time, etc. The guarantee does 
not operate in the event of absences of 
employees through illness, or absence due 
to their own act, or the closing of the 
mill for large-scale alterations to plant or 
machinery or by reason of a strike or lock- 
out or other unforeseen circumstances not 
within the control of the mill owner. 

Workers are not always guaranteed pay- 
ment equal to a full working week. Engi- 
neering workers, as mentioned above, have 
a 34-hour-week guarantee. In the building 
industry, an operative who is available for 
work but is prevented from working by 
reason of inclement weather is paid at half 
his hourly rate for time lost subject to a 
minimum payment during the week of not 
less than 32 times the hourly wage rate. 
The normal working week, however, is 44 
hours in the winter and 464 hours in the 
summer. In the pottery industry, operatives 
who have been continuously employed for 
not less than four weeks are, subject to cer- 
tain conditions and qualifications, guaran- 
teed wages equivalent to those payable for 
34 hours compared with an average working 
week of 47 or 48 hours. 

Sometimes the workers are awarded not 
only a guaranteed week but also a guaran- 
teed day. In the road passenger transport 
industry, for example, in addition to a guar- 
anteed payment for a full week in the case 
of certain employees, no schedule of their 
daily duty is to carry less than seven hours’ 
pay at the rate prevailing on that day. 

In other industries, the minimum pay- 
ment is calculated on a percentage basis of 
average earnings. This is frequent in occu- 
pations where there are piece rates. In boot 
and shoe manufacture, provision is made for 
a guaranteed weekly payment, subject to 
certain specified conditions and qualifica- 
tions, of 75 per cent of the contract weekly 
wage rate for day workers and of 75 per 
cent of the basic weekly wage for piece 
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workers, the latter being assessed on the 
basis of four full weeks of normal produc- 
tive work. 


Dock Workers 


The guaranteed week for the dock workers 
was intimately tied up with the scheme for 
the permanent decasualization of their 
labour. Before the war, dock workers were 
employed on a day-to-day basis, and there 
was inevitably considerable uncertainty in 
employment. There was general agreement 
to maintain after the war the guaranteed 
week that dock workers enjoyed for the 
first time under the Essential Work Order, 
but there was vigorous debate as to .the 
form and amount of guaranteed payments 
they should get. The issue was finally 
resolved through a special committee (ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour) whose 
recommendations were accepted by both 
sides. Registered dockers all now receive 
a guaranteed weekly income, under a com- 
plicated system. A weekly payment of 
£4. 8s. Od. is guaranteed to dock workers 
- under 65 years of age, a weekly payment of 


£3. 6s. Od. to dock workers 65 to 70 years of 
age if required to report for work for 11 
“turns? in ‘the ‘week, and “£1.° 16s. Odiif 
required to report for six “turns” in the 
week. A dock worker who is over 70 years 
of age is not entitled to any guaranteed 
weekly payment, although of course he has 
at that age the right of retirement and the 
receipt of an old-age pension. Within this 
weekly guarantee, there has been instituted 
the payment of attendance money of five 
shillings per “turn” of a half-day in respect 
of each of the normal “turns” in the week 
for which a worker reports and is avail- 
able for work, but is not allocated to work. 


Summary 


Since the war, systems of guaranteed pay- 
ments have been set up in more than 50 
industry groups. The majority of workers 
in British industry now have that increased 
sense of security which is derived from the 
elimination of undue fluctuations in earn- 
ings. A summary of some of the more im- 
portant agreements (up to September, 1947) 
follows: — 


Guarantee* Normal Work Week 
Cpa) NT LIE) Heres Mal sore etait gt Full time Five shifts of 74 hours plus one 
winding time 
Heavy sehnemicals lle. acieae ayes nies Full time 44 hours 
CETIOUE Seth cy eae AIA cue ak hae 8 eis erace ge 34 hours 48 hours 
POLPOLY Hoes VOR eS eee ome ate 34 hours 47 hours 
eT Pe aereal PARA ecole RI Sat eM ATR ORR ge Two-thirds 48 hours (kiln firemen and boiler 
firemen 56 hours) 
Bnsineering Vins, fee iva vies ee tales 34 hours 44 hours 
Ces EEGIR Nee LEY Wb vechatoes Obs. Atareatin ao te atte ae About 80 per cent 45 hours 
AT a CRW ACO Hn SEG TS Ny Wt Praia aa A 75 per cent 45 hours 
Beotse and SHOe!s Wile Urey kins lle lawl tele 75 per cent 45 hours 
MGA AOT AINE eh alk Che ae gies ee te) eI aad 40 hours 45 hours 
Boum mU HS avai sacs yi ote since e iete oh Full time 44 hours 
STM eer ace nar aCe eM anal Full time 48 hours 
(OPER E Fe Diss dO Nm Ui ies MPS um ae ahr ac Sh 32 hours 44 hours (winter) 
; 464 hours (summer) 
Industrial canteens cic astiie oie Were & 44 hours 47 hours 
Road passenger transport ........ Full time 44 hours 
OC See A ied 2 ai, Vaid Moy cece Set payment 44 hours 





* The guarantee is either on the basis of a percentage of normal weekly earnings, or on the basis 
of a number of hours a week (sometimes the full number) paid at plain time. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


The first administrative steps under the new Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act were taken during 
September. Settlements were achieved during the month in 
disputes affecting terminal grain elevators at the Lakehead, 
various railways, and the telephone communications indus- 
try mn Central Canada. 


Introduction 


Following the proclamation of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act on September 1, the month witnessed 
the first administrative acts under the pro- 
visions of a number of its sections by the 
Minister of Labour and the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. The Minister of 
Labour appointed Conciliation Officers 
under Section 16 of the Act to investigate 
three labour disputes. He also received 
four complaints under Section 43 of the 
Act, alleging that certain inland shipping 
companies had failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and referred them to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board for consideration. 
Reports of these cases will be found below 
in articles under appropriate headings. The 
Canada Labour Relations Board gave 
attention to a number of applications for 
certification which had been referred to it 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National), and received five new applica- 
tions of that kind. It also gave preliminary 
consideration to the four complaints under 
Section 43 of the Act, which were referred 
to it by the Minister, and set them down 
for hearings at its October sessions. 

A unanimous report was received during 
the month from the Conciliation Board 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice J. T. Beaubien, of Winnipeg, which 
was appointed to deal with a dispute affect- 
ing fifteen terminal grain elevator companies 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, repre- 
sented by the Lakehead Terminal Elevators 
Association, and some 1,500 of their 
employees represented by the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 
The report stated that a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the dispute had been secured and 
that, effective January 1, 1948, hourly-rated 
employees of the companies would receive 


an increase of 124 cents per hour and 
monthly-rated workers would receive an 
increase of $20 per month. The increased 
rates of remuneration are to continue until 
December 31, 1949, and the terms of settle- 
ment are to be embodied in collective 
agreements with effect from January 1, 1948, 
to December 31, 1949. 

An Industrial Relations Officer who had 
been appointed by the Minister of Labour 
as Conciliation Officer in a dispute between 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
and a group of its employees represented 
by the Commercial Employees’ Organiza- 
tion reported that a mutually satisfactory 
settlement had been reached through 
mediation. The dispute arose during the 
negotiation of a revision of the collective 
agreement previously in effect between the 
parties and the terms of settlement will be 
incorporated in a new agreement. 

The Industrial Relations Branch also 
received word during September of the 
negotiation of collective agreements in 
settlement of two other industrial disputes 
which had been investigated earlier by 
Conciliation Boards, the reports of which 
have appeared in previous issues of the 
Lasour GazettE. One of these affected the 
Canadian National Railways and _ the 
employees of its Sleeping, Dining and 
Parlour Car Department represented by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 
The second settlement involved the same 
Brotherhood and various classifications of 
clerical and other employees of the Cana- 
dian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, certain of their 
jointly owned and/or operated properties, 
and the Ontario Northland Railway. 

Negotiations were reported to be still 
in progress in respect of the dispute between 
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the Trans-Canada Air Lines and _ its 
employees represented by the Canadian Air 
Line Pilots’ Association, in connection with 


which the report of a Conciliation Board 
was published in the October issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Indusirial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and _ Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the wartime Regulations 
in 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the wartime 
regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and. effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, ie. navigation, 
shipping, imterprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio _ broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that. a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 


ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements, and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and’ Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings under the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
Province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff 
are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during the month of 
September. During the month, the Board 
received six applications, held four hear- 
ings, issued two certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected two 
applications and ordered two representa- 
tion votes. 
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Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Transport Drivers’, »Warehousemen’s 
and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America for a unit of 
employees of Kingsway Transports, Limited, 


comprising employees in the garage of the 
company at Montreal, P.Q., engaged in auto 
maintenance and repair and allied occupa- 
tions, classified as mechanics, mechanics’ 
helpers, servicemen, metal workers, welders, 
bodymen, washers, painters, electricians and 
labourers. The foremen, clerks and store- 
keeper were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 

2. Canadian Navigators’ Federation for a 
unit of employees of The Prescott and 
Ogdensburg Ferry Company, Limited, 
Prescott, Ontario, comprising mates, mate- 
purser, engineers and pursers employed on 
the ss. Joseph Dubrule and ss. Levis. 
Masters and the chief engineer were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. Canadian Association of Automobile 
Workers and Kingsway Transports, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 853). 
Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion, a public hearing and a representation 
vote, the Board rejected the application 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees affected. 

2. Marconi System Division, No. 59, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union and Cana- 
dian Marconi Company, Montreal, P.Q. 
(L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1103). Following ‘an 
investigation of the application, the Board 
rejected the application for the reason that 
it was premature and in conflict with sub- 
section 4 of Section 7 of the Regulations, 
having been filed prior to the expiry of 
ten months of the term of the collective 
agreement in existence between the appli- 
cant trade union and the company. 


Representation Votes 
Ordered 


1. Transport Drivers’, Warehousemen’s 
and Helpers’ Local 106, Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America and Smith Transport 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., September, 
1948, p. 983). Following an investigation 
of the application and a public hearing, 
the Board ordered a representation vote of 
employees of Smith Transport Limited. 

The eligible voters’ list will comprise 
employees of the company, resident in the 
province of Quebec and employed as city 
pick-up and transport drivers, dockmen, 
warehousemen and helpers. 

Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Montreal, Quebec, has been 
appointed by the Board to conduct the 
vote. 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, and Other Transport Workers 
and Hull City Transport, Limited, Hull, 
P.Q. (L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1103). Following 
an investigation of the application and a 
public hearing, the Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote of bus chauffeurs and garage 
employees in the employ of the company. 

The Hull City Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate, the presently certified bargaining 
agent for employees of the company, inter- 
vened to oppose the application. 

The names of both the applicant organi- 
zation and the intervening organization will 
appear on the ballot. 

Mr. D. J. Sutherland and Mr. E. H. 
Ménard, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
have been appointed by the Board to 
conduct the vote of employees. 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of September, 1948 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel on the ss. Dubrule 
and the ss. Levis of the Prescott and 
Ogdensburg Ferry Company, Prescott, 
Ontario. 

2. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. on behalf of 
engineer officers on board the D.E.V. 
Beaverbrae of the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1739, on behalf of longshoremen 
employed by Albert G. Baker, Alcoa 
Steamship Company, Canadian Import 
Company, Canadian National Steamships, 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, 
County Line, Limited, Cunard White Star 
Limited, Furness Withy and Company, 
Robert Reford Company, Limited, 
W. McCauley and Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
and ‘Paper Mills, all of Quebec, P.Q. 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of pursers, assistant pursers and 
wireless operators on ships owned and 
operated by the Canadian National 
Steamships (Pacific) Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. . 

5. Pembroke Electric Employees’ Union 
on behalf of employees of the Pembroke 
Electric Light Company, Limited, 
Pembroke, Ont., in the classification of 
electrician, electrician’s helper, stockkeeper, 
Diesel engine mechanic, ‘meterman, line- 
man, groundman, powerhouse operator and 
sub-station operator, located at Pembroke, 
Ontario and Waltham, Quebec. 
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Complaints Referred to the Board 
by the Minister of Labour 


During the month, the Board gave 
preliminary consideration to four com- 
plaints made to the Minister of Labour 
by the Canadian Seamen’s Union and 
referred to the Board by the Minister 
pursuant to Section 43 of the Act. The 
companies named in the complaints were: 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, North- 
west Steamships Limited, Sarnia Steamships 
Limited, Colonial Steamships Limited. 

The complaints alleged that the lake 
shipping companies had failed to comply 
with paragraph (a) of Section 15 of the 


decide the 


Act by refusing to enter into negotiations, 
following notice, with the union for the 
renewal of collective agreements which 
expired on December 31, 1947. 

The Board ordered that the complaints 
be set down for hearing on October 20 so 
that the parties might argue and the Board 
question of the Board’s 
authority to deal with complaints involving 
matters which had arisen prior to the 
coming into force of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and, Disputes Investigation Act. The 
Board decided that it was necessary to 
determine the point before the merits of 
the complaints could receive consideration. 


Conciliation and other Proceedings 


Under the Minister of Labour 


1. Appointment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During September, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Conciliation Officers 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
confer with parties to industrial disputes, 
as follows:— 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union, applicant, 
and various towboat companies repre- 
sented by Stuart Research Service, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., respondents. 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union, applicant, 
and various deepsea dry cargo shipping 
companies, East and West Coasts, 
respondents. 

The Canadian Seamen’s Union, applicant, 
and Canadian National Steamships and 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Limited, 
respondents. 


2. Complaints under Section 43 that a Party 
has Failed to Bargain Collectively 


During the month the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union filed four complaints with the Min- 
ister of Labour under Section 43 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, alleging failure to bargain 
collectively on the part of Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, Limited, Northwest Steamships, 
Limited, Sarnia Steamships, Limited, and 
Colonial Steamships, Limited. The Min- 
ister referred the complaints to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board for investigation. 
For further details, see above. | 


3. Agreement Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officer 


On September 11, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from F. J. 
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Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute 
between The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada and its employees who are repre- 
sented by the Commercial Employees’ 
Organization (L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1103). 


4. Board Report Received 


On September 27, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a 
dispute between various grain elevator 
companies, represented by the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Association and the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., July, 1948, p. 736). 
The text of the Board’s report is repro- 
duced below. 


3. Settlements Following Board Procedure 


During September, advice was received 
that matters in dispute between the follow- 
ing parties had been settled as a result of 
further negotiations following receipt by the 
parties of reports of Conciliation Boards:— 

Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co., certain of their 
jointly owned and/or operated properties, 
and Ontario Northland Railway, on the 
one hand, and the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (CCL). (L.G., June, 1948, 
pp. 580-595.) 

Canadian National Railways (sleeping, 
dining and parlour car department) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CCL). (L.G., Nov., 1947, pp. 1622-1628.) 


' 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Various Grain Elevator Companies 


and 


Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight ae Express and 


Station Employees (AFL-TLC). 


On September 27, 1948, the report of the 
Conciliation Board, established to deal with 
matters in dispute between various grain 
elevator companies represented by the 
Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, was 
received in the Department. The personnel 
of the Board was as follows: Mr. Justice 
J. T. Beaubien, Winnipeg, Chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, 
W. A. Johnston, K.C., Winnipeg, and A. J. 
Wickens, K.C., Moose Jaw, who had been 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employers and employees, respectively 
(L.G., July, 1948, p. 736). 


Report of Board 


M. M. Mactzan, Esq., 

Director of Industrial Relations, 
Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Maciean: 

The Conciliation Board appointed in 
respect of the above matter has now com- 
pleted its work and begs to report as 
follows :— 

After its appointment the Board held 
several meetings at the City of Winnipeg, 
in Manitoba, and arranged with the repre- 
sentatives of the Employers and Employees 
to hold formal sittings at Port Arthur which 
were held there on the 18th and 19th of 
June, 1948, at which lengthy written and 
verbal submissions were made by both 
parties. 
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At the request of the employees’ repre- 
sentative the hearing was adjourned sine 
die and a further sitting of the Board was 
held at Winnipeg on the 25th of August, 
1948, and further adjourned until the 13th 
of September, 1948, due to the fact that 
Mr. Frank H. Hall, the employees’ repre- 
sentative was unable to attend. 
The Board sat at Winnipeg on the 13th 
and 14th insts. and a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the dispute was effected on the 
basis of the agreement submitted by Harris 
S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, 
with the following alterations :— 
(1) The duration of the agreement is to 
be from the 1st day of January, 1948, 
to the 31st day of December, 1949. 

(2) The wages to be paid to the men 
employed are to be increased as of 
January 1, 1948, by 124 cents per hour 
for hourly employees, and $20 per 
month for monthly employees; such 
rates to continue until December 31, 
1949. 

The members of the Board wish to 
express their appreciation of the friendly, 
reasonable attitude of both parties to this 
dispute. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. T. Brausien, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) W. A. JoHNSTON, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) A. J. WicKENs, 
Member. 
Winnipeg, Man., 
September 15, 1948. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Research and Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and from the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


MontrEAL, P.Q—W. C. Macponatp INCOR- 
PORATED AND THE ‘TOBACCO WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, Loca. 235. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 5, 
1948, to May 5, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., Sept., 1947, p. 1304), with the 
following changes:— 

Statutory holidays with pay are increased 
from 6 to 8 provided 3 of those specified 
fall on a full working day Vacation: 2 
weeks with pay is now granted employees 
after 3 years’ continuous service (instead of 
after 5 years) and an additional week with 
pay after 20° years continuous service in- 
stead of 25 years. Wage rates: all existing 
rates shall be increased by 6 cents per hour, 
and the arrangement is continued by which 
wages are increased or decreased by 25 cents 
per week for each full point rise or fall in 
the cost of living index number, but not 
below the index figure as at April 6, 1947. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


HAMILTON, ONT.—FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
Rupeer Co. or CANADA, LTD. AND 
Unirep RupBBer, CorK, LINOLEUM AND 
PLASTIC WorKERS’ oF AMERICA, LOCAL 
eles 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., April, 1946, p. 495), with the following 
changes :— 

Paid holidays: the 8 statutory holidays 
observed are now paid holidays for employees 
regularly scheduled to work and who work 
the shifts immediately preceding and follow- 
ing the holiday. Vacation: a second week 
with pay is now granted employees with 5 
or more years’ service with the company, 
while employees with less than one year of 
service but more than 3 months shall receive 
2 per cent of their earnings during the 
previous year Wage rates are increased by 
10 cents per hour to day workers and time 
cycle workers and by 9 cents per hour to be 
incorporated in the piece work rates of piece 
workers, to be applied on the basis of the 
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of earnings 


The agreements summarized this month 
illustrate the increasing tendency to 
provide for statutory holidays with pay 
for employees who do not work on 
these days, usually with the stipulation 
that the employee has worked the work- 


ing days immediately preceding and 


following the holiday. In some cases, 
where previously only two or three of 
these holidays were paid for when not 
worked, the number has been increased 
to include more or all of these holidays. 


average hourly earnings of each occupa- 
tional classification, by a supplementary wage 
agreement effective as of July 1, 1948. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CoRNWALL, OnT.—CouRTAULDS (CANADA) 
LIMITED AND TEXTILE WoRKERS’ UNION 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 779. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1948, to July 1, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., March, 1948, p. 188), with the follow- 
ing changes:— 

Union shop conditions now replace the 
maintenance of membership formerly in 
effect. All employees of the company, as a 
condition of continued employment, shall be 
and remain members of the union in good 
standing throughout the period of the agree- 
ment. The probationary period for new 
employees has been increased from 30 to 60 
days after which they must join the union 
and remain members in good standing as a 
condition of employment. 

Wage rates are increased by 5 cents per 
hour effective July 1, 1948, for all employees 
covered by the agreement and an additional 
3 cents per hour for cooks, watchmen and 
gatemen. 

Paid holidays are increased from 3 to 5. 


GuELPH, ONT.-THE GUELPH CARPET AND 
WorstEpD SPINNING MiLits LIMITED AND 
THE TEXTILE WoRrKERS’ UNION OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 741. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1948 to February 1, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. ‘This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., Nov., 1947, p. 1658), with the 
following changes and additions:— 

Vacation plan has been changed somewhat 
providing for vacation pay of 24 per cent of 
earnings during the previous year for 
employees with 2 years’ service, 3 per cent 
during previous year for 
employees with 3 years’ service, 34 per cent 
for employees with 4 years’ service and 4 per 
cent for employees with 5 or more years’ 


service. 


Off-shift premaum for organized shifts is 
now 5 cents per hour for work during 
second shift and 10 cents per hour for work 
during night shift (that is one finishing 
after 12 midnight). 


An “open end” wage clause has been added 
providing that if there is a rise in the cost 
of living index of 4 or more points on or 
after August 1, 1948, either party may open 
negotiations on 15 days’ notice on the basis 
of 4 cent per point per hour, using the index 
for January 1, 1948. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes 
effective February 1, 1948, agreed to by both 
parties to the agreement: Worsted spinning 
mill—boys 54 cents to a maximum of 63 cents 
for day work; females (drawing, spinning, 
twisting, reeling, winding, etc.) 54 cents to a 
maximum of 63 to 69 cents; males (dye- 
house) 73 cents to. a maximum of 81-85 cents; 
Carpet mill—females (wool mule spinners, 
wool twisters, ‘winders, reelers, cutters, 
burlers, etc.) 54 cents to maximum 64-71 
cents; males (wool blender, card operator, 
mule spinner, etc.) 71 cents to a maximum 
of 81-94 cents. Maintenance staff—shippers 
73 to maximum of 83 cents, labourers 73 to 
81 cents, welders 87 to 99 cents, maintenance 
—electrician 87 cents to $1.04, mechanics, 
carpenters, pipefitters, etc. grade 4, 85 to 95 
cents, grade 3, 96 cents to $1.01, grade 2, 
$1.02. to $1.06, grade 1, $1.07 to $1.10. 
Engineers and. firemen, fourth class 87 to 92 
cents, third class 93 to 97 cents, second class, 
98 cents to $1.06 (the engineer designated in 
charge of 3 shifts shall be paid 5 cents per 
hour additional). 


Manufacturing: Pulp and Paper 


KAPUSKASING, ONT.—SpRUCE FALLS POWER 
AND PAPER COMPANY LTD. AND INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (Loca 256) INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
PAPER Mitt WorxKeErRS (LOCAL 89), AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WORKERS (LOCAL 1149). 


Agreement to be in effect from May Il, 
1948, to April 30, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 


Union security: any employee who is now 
or later becomes a member shall, as a con- 
dition of continued employment, maintain 
such membership in good standing. New 
employees, who are eligible for membership 
in one of the unions, party to the agree- 
cha must also join such union after 30 

ays. 


Hours of work: 8 per day or shift, 6 days 
per week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 8 hours except as mutually 
agreed upon for day workers and for tour 
workers when engaged on other than tour 
work. Time and one-half for all work on 
Sundays or seventh day and 4 specified holi- 
days, which are paid holidays. 


Vacation with pay: one week after one 
year’s service with the company and 2 weeks 
after 5 years’ continuous service. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
rossing plant—saw filer $1.25-$1.38, sawyers 
$1.14, sawyer’s helpers $1.07; wood room— 
chippermen $1.05; sulphite—acid makers 
$1.45, cooks $1.53, helpers $1.05-$1.21, stock- 
runners $1.47, dry machine tenders $1.55, 
back tenders $1.28, third hands $1.10, fourth 
hands $1.02; paper mill—machine tenders 
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$2.33-$2.36, back tenders $2.13-$2.16, third 
hands $1.74-$1.75, fourth hands $1.35-$1.36, 
fifth hands '$1.25-$1.26, sixth hands $1.08; 
finishing room—finishers $1.03, weighers and 
stencillers $1.06, truck operators $1.16; main- 
tenance—machinists $1.18-$1.42, blacksmiths, 
moulders, welders, tinsmiths, pipefitters, car- 
penters, millwrights $1.25+$1.38, helpers $1.08- 
$1.16;  electrical—electricians $1.16-$1.38, 
helpers $1.-$1.16, armature winders $1.25- 
$1.38, operators and assistant operators $1- 
$1.43; all labourers $1. 


Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan and grievance procedure, 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


SypNEY, N.S.—THe Sypney STEEL PLANT 
DIVISION OF THE DOMINION STEEL AND 
CoaL CORPORATION LIMITED AND LOCAL 
1064, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1948, to April 1, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABour 
GazeTrTe, April, 1947, p. 541, with the follow- 
ing changes:— 

The “open-end” wage clause is now 
omitted. The 6 statutory holidays observed 
are now paid holidays, when they fall on a 
normal work day for those employees work- 
ing their regular turns immediately preceding 
and following the holiday or if they work on 
any of these holidays they will be paid 
double time instead of time and one-half as 
formerly. Wage rates are to be those in 
effect immediately prior to the signing of the 
agreement plus an increase of 114 cents per 
hour for time worked by all employees 
covered by the agreement and is retroactive 
to April 1, 1948. 


MontTREAL, P.Q—AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
AND FEDERAL Lasour UNION, LOcAL 
23864 (A.F. of L.) 


Agreement to be in effect from June l, 
1948, to May 31, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

The company recognizes the union as the 
sole collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. The union agrees that it 
will not intimidate or coerce employees into 
membership in the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union during the term of the 
agreement. 


Hours of work: the standard work day 
shall be 9 hours and the standard work 
week 45 hours. Overtime shall be paid at 
time and one-half for work in excess of these 
hours and for all work on Saturdays; double 
time for work in excess of 12 hours per shift 
and for all work on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays, 6 of which are paid holidays if they 
fall on a regularly scheduled work day for 
employees fulfilling certain conditions. 


Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year’s (1,800 hours) service with 
the company. Additional vacation with pay 
shall be granted employees on the basis of 
one week after 5 years, 2 weeks after 15 
years and 3 weeks after 25 years providing 
they have worked 1,800 hours during the 
previous year. Vacations are shortened 
proportionally for employees working less 
than 1,800 hours during the previous year. 
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Hourly wage rates: “the rate increases 
agreed to under the provisions of the agree- 
ment shall be considered to include any 
increases subsequently authorized or per- 
mitted by the government during the term 
of the agreement as a result of any changes 
in the cost of living index”. Males—hiring 
rate 76% cents, automatically increased to 
791 cents for group 1 and to $1.02 for group 
10 after 13 weeks; merit range is 87-92 cents 
for group 5 up to $1.22-$1.32 for group 10. 
Females—hiring rate 66 cents automatically 
increased after 13 weeks to 69 cents for 
group 1 up to 79 cents for group 6; merit 
range is 79-84 cents for group 5 and 84-89 
cents for group 6. Night shift bonus: a 
premium of 5 per cent shall be paid for all 
work performed on regularly scheduled after- 
noon shifts which begin on or after 1 p.m. 
and end on or before midnight and one of 
10 per cent for all work performed on 
regularly scheduled night shifts extending 
past midnight. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
CoMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED (HAMILTON 
FLARVESTER WorKS) AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2868. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 22, 
1948, to March 22, 1949, and thereafter until 
notice. The company recognizes the union as 
the sole representative of all employees in 
such unit for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues monthly from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and remit same 
to the union during the period of the agree- 
ment if and as long as fifty per cent of 
employees eligible for union membership 
authorize such check-off. 

Hours of work: employees will not be 
regularly scheduled to work in excess orig 
hours in any one day or 45 hours in any one 
week. Overtime at time and one-half will be 
paid for all work in excess of these regular 
hours and for all work on Sundays (except 
to Power House employees and those on con- 
tinuous operations). Double time will be 
paid for work on 8 specified holidays which 
are paid holidays for employees with 3 or 
more months’ service with the company and 
who work their regularly scheduled shifts 
immediately preceding and following the 
holiday. 


Vacation with pay: one week to employees 
with one year of service who have worked 
925 days during the working year, 2 weeks 
to employees with 5 years’ service and 3 
weeks for employees with 25 years’ service. 
Employees with less than one year of service 
shall receive vacation pay equal to 2 per cent 
of their total earnings during the previous 
year. Employees with 15 years’ or more 
service who have not worked 225 days during 
previous year due to illness or injury will 
be paid for 2 weeks if qualified for 2 weeks 
vacation and for 3 weeks if qualified for 3 
weeks vacation. 


Wage rates presently in effect shall con- 
tinue until either party proposes an increase 
or decrease, when a sincere effort will be 
made through collective bargaining to arrive 
at a satisfactory conclusion. 

Night shift bonus: a premium of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid employees covered by 
the agreement for all work performed 
between 5 p.m. and 7.30 a.m., except when 
such hours are overtime hours in connection 
with a regular day shift. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan, seniority rights and grievance 
procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


Toronto, ONT.—THE CONSUMERS’ GAS CoM- 
PANY OF TORONTO AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS’ UNION, 
Loca 161. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1948, to January 31, 1949, and thereafter 
subject to notice. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in effect. (L.G., Aug., 
1947, p. 1173), with the following major 
changes :— 

Vacation: a second week with pay is now 
granted employees after 2 years’ (instead of 
3) continuous service, while employees with 
25 or more years’ continuous service shall 
receive an additional week’s vacation with 
pay. 

Wage rates: basic rates are increased by 17 
cents per hour for most classes, those rates 
shall also be increased by 3 cents per hour 
each time the cost of living index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics advances 4 
points starting from the January l, 1948, 
figure as the base. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec*, include the 
extension of 3 new agreements and the 
correction of one of them, the correction 
of 2 other agreements and the amendment 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and one 
or more employers or associations of employers, either 
side may apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and certain 
other conditions made binding throughout the prov- 
ince or within a certain district on all employers 


and employees in the trade or industry covered by — 
the agreement. Notice of such application is pub- 
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of 20 other agreements. These include the 
amendment of the agreements for the fine 
glove industry for the province, for clock 
makers in the counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska, Richmond, Nicolet, Bagot, 


lished and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
objections, after which an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Minister. 
The Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is administered 
and enforced by a joint committee of the parties 
Further information concerning this legislation is 
given in the Lasour GazerTs, January, 1943, p 86. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour Gazetre, monthly 
since June, 1934. 


oe 


Beauce, Levis, Dorchester, Lotbiniére and 
Megantic, for the wholesale fur industry 
at Montreal, for barbers and hairdressers 
at St. Johns and Iberville and for garages 
and service stations at Sherbrooke in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of August 21, and 
the correction of the agreement for whole- 
sale food stores at Quebec in the issue of 
September 4. The other Orders in Council 
are summarized below. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for barbers and _ hairdressers 
at Sherbrooke was gazetted August 21. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and _ hairdressers at 
Quebec, for building trades at St. Johns 
and Iberville and for the wholesale fur 
industry at Montreal and for a new agree- 
ment for retail stores at Granby were all 
gazetted August 28. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or correcting the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Mining: Non-Ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 
BUILDING MATERIALS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


See below under “Manufacturing: Non- 
Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, Etc.” 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND DELIVERYMEN, THREE RIVERS. 


An Order in Council, dated September 1, 
and gazetted Septembr 11, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1946, p. 930; June, 1947, p. 826; 
Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 51, and previous issues). 

Minimum weekly wage rates for journey- 
men are increased by $3 per week, making 
the new wage rates as follows: first baker, 
first pastry-cook $39 per week, second baker, 
second pastry-cook $35, third baker and the 
other journeymen, third pastry-cook and the 
other journeymen $32. Apprentices are paid 
the same rates as formerly—from $18 per 
week in first year to $24 in third year. The 
minimum weekly guarantee for distributors 
and salesmen is unchanged. 


Apprentices: one apprentice is allowed for 
every four journeymen or fraction thereof. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather 
Products 


SHoE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated September 1, 
and gazetted September 11, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1247; Oct., 
1947, p. 1473, Dec., p. 1802; Jan.-Feb., 1948, 
p. 51, April, p. 331) to November 1, 1948. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


UNCORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, QUEBEC 
DISTRICT. 

An Order in Council, dated September 1, 

and gazetted September 11 and 18, makes 


obligatory the terms of a new agreement 
between “L’Association patronale du Com- 
merce de Québec, inc.” (Paper Box Section) 
and “Le Syndicat Catholique des Employés 
de l’Industrie de la Boite de Carton de 
Québec, inc.” This agreement, within the 
limits of its territorial jurisdiction, repeals 
and replaces the agreement governing the 
uncorrugated paper box industry for the 
whole province (L.G., Dec., 1947, p. 1802, 
Aug., 1948, p. 871). Agreement to be in 
effect from September 11, 1948, to April 1, 
1949, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. It applies only to the 
employees mentioned in the minimum wage 
rates section and to the employees of the 
printing trades working in the paper box 
industry. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
judicial districts of Kamouraska, Mont- 
magny, Beauce, Arthabaska, St. Francois, 
Nicolet, Quebec, Three Rivers, Roberval, 
Chicoutimi and Saguenay. 

Hours: stationary enginemen and firemen 
eo hours per week; all other employees 50 
hours. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half. 
Night shift employees are to be paid 20 per 
cent higher than the day rate and overtime 
is computed on the 20 per cent higher rate. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: female 
employees—foreladies 52 cents, specialized 
hand workers 50 cents, top-piece machine 
operators, covering machine operators, stay- 
ing machine operators, stitchers 43 cents, 
Stokes and Smith machine operators, Red- 
ington machine operators 45 cents, ordinary 
hand workers, hand-fed° table gummers, 
automatic glueing machine operators, oper- 
ators of any other machine not mentioned, 
packers 41 cents, assemblers, strippers, 
folders 35 cents, other help 29 cents, 
apprentices 20 per cent less than the regular 
classification in the first 6 months and 10 
per cent less in the second 6 months; male 
employees—foremen 98 cents, assistant- 
foremen, automatic glueing machine oper- 
ators 81 cents, scorers, machinists 77 cents, 
machinists (foremen), die makers 87 cents, 
end piece operators (single and double) 66 
cents, slitter optrators, assistant die makers, 
circular saw operators 61 cents, bale press 
operators 59 cents, punch operators 53 cents, 
eylinder box press operators 74 cents, 
cylinder box press feeders, colt press feeders 
60 cents, colt press operators, truck drivers 
69 cents, Brightwood operators, four-corner 
machine operators, cutters on knife (first 
class) 73 cents, Brightwood feeders, four- 
corner machine feeders 52 cents, cutters on 
knife (second class) 63 cents, shippers 72 
cents, general helpers 64 cents, truck drivers’ 
helpers 40 cents, apprentices 20: per cent less 
than regular classification in first 6 months 
and 10 per cent less in second 6 months; 
stationary enginemen—second class 84 cents, 
third class 73 cents, fourth class 69 cents; 
firemen 56 cents, other help 38 cents. 


Vacation: one week with pay annually after 
one year’s continuous service, one half-day 
with pay for each calendar month of service 
for employees with less than one year’s 
service. 

Provision is 
regulations. 

Wages, labour and apprenticeship condi- 
tions of employees of the printing trades 
working in establishments governed by this 
agreement are governed by the agreement 
relating to the printing trades in the Quebec 
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made for apprenticeship 


district (u.G., April, 1948, p. 332), with the 
exception of the duration of working hours 
which shall be 48 hours per week. {fis 
agreed, however, that the employers shall pay 
the new wage rates mentioned herein with 
retroactive effect to June 1, 1948. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Rattway Car AND Bus MANUFACTURING, 
MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated August 4, and 
gazetted August 21, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry CL.Gs, 
Sept., 1947, p._1307) by providing that all 
hourly rates of 95 cents and under be in- 
creased by 7 cents per hour and all hourly 
rates of 96 cents and over be increased by 9 
cents per hour. 


CLOCKMAKERS, MONTREAL. . 

An Order in Council, dated August 4, and 
gazetted August 21, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1948, p. 333) by_the addition of the 
municipalities of Saint-Eustache and Saint- 
Fustache-sur-le-lac to the territorial jurisdic- 
tion. 

Minimum wage rates are increased from 
$35 to $45 per week for senior-clockmakers 
and from $25 to $35 per week for junior- 
clockmakers. Apprentice-clockmakers receive 
a minimum of from $10.50 per week during 
first year to $31.50 per week in tenth 6 
months. 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated September 1, 
gazetted September 11, and corrected 
September 18, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between The Montreal 
Automobile Trade Association Limited; The 
Automobile Section of the Retail Merchants 
Association of Canada, Inc.; The Canadian 
Automotive Wholesale Association, Hastern 
Division, Montreal; “L’Association cana- 
dienne des Distributeurs d’Hssence, inc.”’, and 
The Canadian Automobile Workers’ Associa- 
tion. Agreement to be_ in effect in the 
Islands of Montreal and Jesus from Septem- 
ber 11, 1948, to September 10, 1949, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

The agreement governs employers, profes- 
sional employers, artisans and wage-earners 
in garages, gasoline stations, service stations, 
parking grounds, scrapping yards and 
machine shops. It does not apply to 
commercial and industrial establishments, to 
establishments manufacturing motor vehicles 
or engaged in the assembling of parts used 
on new motor vehicles nor to public bus 
or truck transport concerns, inasmuch as 
they limit their services exclusively to their 
own needs and do not work for public 
customers. 

Hours: for day journeymen and appren- 
tices, 9 per day, 4 on Saturday, 49 per week ; 
time and one-half for all work in excess of 
49 hours per week and after 7 p.m. from 
Monday to Friday inclusively and after 12 
o'clock noon on Saturday, double time 
between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m. from Monday to 
Saturday morning exclusively and after 
5 pm. on Saturday. For night journeymen 
and apprentices, 9 per night, 49 per week; 
time and one-half for work in excess of 49 
hours per week and after 7 a.m. from 
Monday to Friday inclusively, double time 
between 11 am. and 7 p.m. from Monday 
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to Saturday inclusively. For garage day 
service men 54 hours per week with an 
additional 5 cents’ per hour for work in 
excess of 54 hours until the sixtieth hour, 
all other overtime at time and one-half. For 
garage night service men 60 hours per week 
with an additional 5 cents per hour for work 
in excess of 60 hours until the seventy- 
second hour, all other overtime at time and 
one-half. For service men in_ gasoline 
stations, and service stations 54 hours per 
week. Double time is paid for work on 
Sundays and 6 specified holidays, 3 of which 
are paid holidays, to all employees except 
garage service men. 

Journeymen and apprentices are guaranteed 
a minimum of 40 hours’ pay every week with 
the total hours of voluntary absence and for 
loss of time for being late to be deducted 
from this 40 hours’ guarantee. All journey- 
men and apprentices called to work less than 
the regular day are entitled to 4 hours’ pay 
per call at the regular rate. 

Minimum wage rates: blacksmiths, body- 
men, carpenters, electricians, glaziers, letter- 
ing-painters, machinists, mechanics, painters, 


radiator repairers, sheet metal workers, 
testers, upholstery cleaners and dyers, 
upholstery makers, vulcanizers, welders, 


wheelwrights (day journeymen)—first class 
$1 per hour, second class 85 cents (90 cents 
effective March 11, 1949), all others 65 cents 
per hour; night journeymen—first class $1.15 
per hour, second class 95 cents ($1 effective 
March 11, 1949), all others 75 cents; appren- 
tices (day) from 40 cents per hour in first 
6 months to 65 cents in third year, appren- 
tices (night) from 45 cents per hour in first 
6 months to 75 cents in third year; 
demolishers 80 cents per hour (50 cents for 
those with less than 4 months’ experience) ; 
garage day service men 55 cents; garage 
night service men 60 cents; service men in 
gasoline stations and service stations—class 
“A” 60 cents per hour between 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m., 90 cents between 7 p.m. and 10 p.m. 
and $1.20 thereafter, class “B” 55 cents per 
hour between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. and 83 cents 
thereafter, class “C” 45 cents between 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. and 68 cents thereafter. 

Vacation: 6 working days with pay annu- 
ally after one year’s service, one half-day for 
each calendar month of service to those 
employed less than one year, 2 continuous 
weeks with pay for employees with 5 or 
more years’ service. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship regu- 
lations and uniforms. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, Etc. 


BuILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 9, 
and gazetted September 18, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1944, p. 1141; July, 1946, p. 930, 
Dec., p. 1772; Nov., 1947, p. 1660) by provid- 
ing that between October 15 and January 15, 
outdoor workers may be permitted to work 
an additional 3 hours on Saturday to com- 
plete their 50-hour week if mutually agreed 
between the employer and the majority of 
his employees and after notifying the Parity 
Committee. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated August 4, and 
gazetted August 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1803; July, 1948, p. 741) by 
providing that this agreement does not apply 
to maintenance employees of industrial estab- 
lishments who are governed by a private 
collective agreement or by another decree 
determining their minimum wage rates and 
other working conditions. 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR IN- 
DUSTRY, QUEBEC DISTRICT 


An Order in Council, dated June 30, and 
gazetted July 10, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between “L’ Association 
professionelle des Industriels Régionale de 
Québec” and “Le Syndicat national catholique 
de la Métallurgie de Québec, inc.” Agree- 
ment to be in effect from July 10, 1948, to 
July 9, 1949, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises that por- 
tion of the judicial districts of Quebec and 
Beauce within a radius of 50 miles from the 
limits of Quebec City, and is divided as fol- 
lows: zone I, the cities of Quebec and Sillery 
and specified neighbouring towns; zone II, the 
municipalities of 10,000 souls or more not 
comprised in zone I; zone III, the entire 
territorial jurisdiction with the exception 
of zones J and II. 

Industrial jurisdiction comprises any oper- 
ations pertaining to mechanical engineering 
including the fabrication, installation, trans- 
formation and repair of boilers, mechanical 
parts, tanks, engines, machines or parts of all 
kinds, ;and other mechanical equipment, 
whether inside or outside a mechanical en- 
gineering establishment. It also applies and 
extends exclusively, within the limits of its 
territorial jurisdiction, to any construction, 
installation, transformation and repair of 
boilers and tanks not carried out in_the 
mechanical engineering establishments. How- 
ever, this agreement does not apply to office 
managers and clerks, foremen and superin- 
tendents, technical staff, elevator operators, 
messengers, maintenance employees, employ- 
ees engaged in shipbuilding and repairing, 
students under 16 years of age in charitable 
institutions governed by the Public Charities 
Act, employees specifically employed at the 
construction or repair of elevators who are 
governed by the agreement for the elevator 
construction industry for the province, nor to 
employees in an establishment not principally 
engaged in mechanical engineering operations 
and who are covered by a private collective 
agreement stipulating better working condi- 
tions and higher wages than those of the 
present agreement. 

Hours: in zone I, 49 hours per week for 
day work, 50 hours for night work; in zones 


TI and III, 55 hours per week for both day’ 


and night work. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half; 
double time on Sundays and 9 specified holi- 
days and after 10 p.m. for day shifts and be- 
tween 6 p.m. Saturday and 7 a.m. Monday 
for night shifts. 


Minimum wage rates: in zone I, tool-maker 
$1 per hour; machine mechanic, pattern- 
maker 80 cents; erecting-fitting mechanic, 
marine mechanic, lathe worker, other machine 
operators, boiler-maker, tinsmith, welder 75 


cents; machine shop joiner, blacksmith 70 
cents; helper 60 cents; labourer 55 cents. 
(These rates are 5 cents per hour higher than 
those paid in zone II and 15 cents per hour 
higher than in zone III). Truck drivers are 
paid a minimum of $30 per week in zone l, 
$27 in zone II and $24 in zone III. Boiler- 
makers, erectors and welders are paid a mini- 
mum of $1.15 per hour, helpers 85 cents; 
however, the installation of portable tanks 
and boilers under 2 tons in weight is re- 
munerated at the rates shown above. Gang 
foremen are paid an additional 10 cents per 
hour, night shift employees an additional 5 
cents per hour. An employee who is called 
back to work after leaving the establishment 
is entitled to at least 2 hours’ pay. 


Minimum wage rates for apprentices: 
pattern-maker and other trades from 32 cents 
per hour in first year to 58 cents in fourth 
year in zone I, from 30 cents to 54 cents in 
zone II and from 28 cents to 44 cents in zone 
III: blacksmith and joiner from 30 cents per 
hour in first year to 56 cents in fourth year 
in zone I, from 28 cents to 50 cents in zone II 
and from 28 cents to 40 cents in zone III. 

Vacation: after one year’s service, employ- 
ees who have worked an average of at least 
44 hours per week are entitled to the equiv- 
alent of one week with pay; those who have 
worked an average of less than 44 hours per 
week are granted proportionately less vaca- 
tion pay. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship regu- 
lations. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


A correction of an Order in Council relat- 
ing to this industry (L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 993) 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
of August 28. This correction provides that 
the minimum wage rate for structural steel 
erector and welder (all categories) should be 
$1.35 per hour instead of $1.30, as previously 
indicated in the wage schedule. 

An Order in Council, dated September 9, 
and gazetted September 18, amends the pre- 
vious Order in Council for this industry by 
providing that the minimum wage rate of $1 
per hour for surfacers, finishers, cleaners and 
waxers is to be paid except when these em- 
aes are engaged on maintenance opera- 

ions. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JOHNS AND IBERVILLE 


An Order in Council, dated August 4, and 
gazetted’ August 21, amends the. previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1947, p. 544; Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 51, 
June, p. 621) by the addition of “L’Associa- 
tion des Entrepreneurs en Construction de 
Saint-Jean” as co-contracting party to the 
agreement. 


BUILDING TRADES, HULL 


An Order in Council, dated September 1, 
and gazetted September 11, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Feb., 1947, p. 186, Nov., p. 1662; April, 
1948, p. 334, July, p. 741, Sept., p. 995, and 
previous issues) by increasing the minimum 
wage rate for painter, decorator in zone I 
from 95 cents to $1.06 per hour. 


PLUMBERS, HULL 


An Order in Council, dated August 4, and 
gazetted August 21, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 874). 
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Territorial jurisdiction comprises the coun- 
ties of Hull, Gatineau, Papineau, Pontiac, 
Labelle, and Temiscamingue and_ is divided 
as follows: zone 1, the City of Hull and with- 
in a radius of 25 miles from its limits; zone 
II, the remainder of the territorial jurisdic- 
tion. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: master 
plumber (personal services) $2.40 per hour in 
zone I, $2 in zone II; senior Journeyman $1.45 
in zone I, $1.05 in zone II; junior journey- 
man—first six months 85 cents in zone I, 
75 cents in zone II, second 6 months $1 in 
zone I, 85 cents in zone II; welding mechanic 
$1.45 in zone I, $1.05 in zone II; welder $1.10 
in zone I, 90 cents in zone II; apprentices 
from 35 cents per hour in first year to 65 
cents in fourth year in both zones. 


Trade 


TRADE AND OFFICE EMPLOYEES, ARVIDA, JON- 
QUIERE AND ST. JosepH D’ALMA 


An Order in Council, dated August 4, and 
gazetted August 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April 1945 p. 518 Aug. p. 1199; July 1946 p. 
931 Nov. p. 1586; Sept. 1947 p. 1309). 


Minimum wage rates in retail commercial 
establishments: superintendent $57.50 per 
week; manager $52.90; departmental man- 
ager, assistant manager $40 (male), $26 (fe- 
male); accountants, bookkeepers, collectors 
$30 (male), $20 (female) ; assistant-account- 
ant, assistant bookkeeper, typist from $12 per 
week, in first year to $20 in third year; stenog- 
rapher from $13 per week in first year ($12 
for female) to $25 in fourth year ($18 for 
female); supervisor $40 (male), $25 (fe- 
male); cashier $20 (male), $18 (female) ; 
clerk from $12 per week in first 6 months 
($10 for female) to $35 per week ($19 for 
female) in eighth year; butcher from $12 per 
week in first 6 months to $35 in eighth 
year; delivery man with vehicle or truck 
from $15 per week in first year to $30 in 
fourth year; delivery man’s helper, delivery 
man with bicycle $12; commission agents 
from $15 per week in first 6 months to $30 in 
third year. 

Minimum wage rates in commercial estab- 
lishments other than retail: superintendent 
$57.50 per week; manager $52.90; assistant- 
manager $45; accountant, bookkeeper $35; as- 
sistant accountant, assistant-bookkeeper $25; 
clerks from $15 per week in first year to $25 
in fourth year; delivery man with vehicle 
or truck $30; delivery man’s helper $15; 
travelling salesman, commission agent and 
collector $35 (male), $22 (female). 

Supernumerary employees are to be paid 
a minimum of 35 cents per hour for women 
and 50 cents per hour for men. 


Minimum wages in financial and industrial 
establishments, municipal or school corpora- 
tions: manager, chief-accountant, treasurer, 
head-clerk $52.90, assistant $45; accountant, 
cashier $42; bookkeeper, collector, meter- 
reader $38; clerk, typist $30; secretary- 
treasurer of rural municipalities $25; stenog- 
rapher $25 (male), $20 (female); junior 
clerk, typist from $15 per week in first year 
to $21 in third year for females and to $30 
per week in fifth year for males. 


Professional offices: office employees are 
paid a minimum of from $12 per week in first 
year to $20 in third year. 

Every employee governed by this agree- 
ment who had no wage increase since Novem- 
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ber 1, 1947, shall benefit by a 10 per cent in- 
crease on the wages actually paid. Should 
the increase received by an employee since 
November 1, 1947, be less than 10 per cent 
of the wages then paid, he shall benefit by an 
increase equal to the difference between the 
increase already received and that mentioned 
above. This 10 per cent increase does not 
apply to employees hired since June 12, 1948, 
and receiving wages higher than the mini- 
mum ones established by the present amend- 
ment, 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service, an additional week with pay 
after 5 years’ service. Employees with less 
than one year’s service, one half-day for each 
calendar month of service. 


RETAIL ‘STORES, CHICOUTIMI 


An Order in Council, dated August 4, and 
eazetted August 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1946, p. 1254; Sept., 1947, p. 1308). 

Minimum wage rates: employees, men and 
women from $10.50 per week during first 6 
months to $29 for men and $25 for women 
during eighth year; floor walker $30 for men, 
$24 for women; departmental manager, assist- 
ant-manager or chief-clerk $40 (men), $27 
(women); manager or superintendent $50; 
delivery man with truck, automobile or horse- 
drawn vehicle $35, helper $25; deliverers 
(under 21 years) from $17 to $27, helpers $2 
per week less than deliverer; delivery boy 
with bicycle (furnished by employer) $10; 
seamstresses receive same rate as employees 
up to the third year and then from $20 per 
week in fourth year to $27 in eighth year; 
supernumerary employees—male 55 cents per 
hour, female 45 cents. 

All employees already receiving a rate of 
pay equal to or higher than that provided 
for above, but who had no wage increase 
during the 3 months prior to June 1, 1948, 
shall receive a 5 per cent increase on their 
actual rate of pay; those who had no increase 
for 6 months shall receive a 10 per cent in- 
crease on their actual rate of pay; those who 
had no increase for 12 months shall receive 
a 15 per cent increase on their actual rate of 
pay, these increases to apply for this year 
only. If the increases received during the 
3, 6 or 12 months prior to June 1, are less 
than 5, 10 or 15 per cent as the case may 
be, of the wages then paid, the employees 
shall benefit by an increase equal to the 
difference between the increase already re- 
ceived and that mentioned above. 


HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 9, 
and gazetted September 18, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1946, p. 931; Jan:, 1947, p. 50, 
September, p. 1308; April, 1948, p. 335, and 
previous issues). 

Hours are reduced from 54 to 51 per week. 
Employees who are late for work shall have 
their wages reduced, proportionately, at the 
rate of time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: chief-accountant, 
head sales clerk $42 per week; head receiving 
and shipping clerk, head order clerk $39; 
head warehouse clerk $36; bookkeeper from 
$15 per week during first year to $39 during 
ninth year (if employed by building ma- 
terials dealers, they are not entitled to the 
wage rate of the ninth year and half of such 
employees shall be paid the wage rate of the 


eighth year); clerk (selling and taking 
orders) from $14 per week during first year 
to $30 during ninth year; receiving and 
shipping clerk from $15 per week during 
first year to $33 during ninth year; ware- 
house clerk—under 20 years of age $21 per 
week, 20 years and over with less than 5 
years’ experience $25, with 5 or more years’ 
experience $28; order clerk from $15 per 
week during first year to $35 during ninth 
year. Half the employees in each of the 
above categories must receive the maximum 
wage rate; the other employees, after 8 years 
of service shall receive the wage rate set for 
the eighth year of service until a vacancy 
occurs in that half of the employees receiving 
the maximum wage rate. As soon as there is 
a vacancy, the employee with 8 years’ experi- 
ence or more shall automatically receive the 
wage rate set for the ninth year, by order 
of seniority. Delivery-man to be paid a mini- 
mum of $33 per week; deliveryman’s helper 
(under 21 years) $20, (21 years and over) 
$24; messenger $10; extra clerk 75 cents per 
hour; supernumerary clerk 50 cents per hour; 
female office clerk from $15 per week during 
first year to $25 during fourth year; skilled 
tradesman $34; unskilled tradesman $32; 
general employees (repairing, assembling and 
installing merchandise) $30 and $33 for 
senior employee, $14 for junior employee; 
night watchman $28; an employee classified as 
clerk and doing delivery work for not more 
than half the regular weekly working hours 
shall be paid $30 per week when his years 
of experience as clerk do not entail the pay- 
ment of a higher wage rate, in which case he 
shall be paid such higher rate based on his 
years of service; trade apprentice from 30 
cents per hour during first year to 45 cents 
in fourth year. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario and Alberta 


In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of em- 
ployers and employees in any (or specified) 
industries, the provincial Minister charged 
with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official 
delegated by him, call a conference of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees. 
This conference is for the purpose of investi- 
gating and considering the conditions of 
labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work. A schedule of wages and 
hours of labour drawn up at such a con- 
ference, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and suffi- 
cient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
the zones designated by the Minister. The 


Transportation: Water Transport 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND NAVIGATION), 
MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated September lI, 
and gazetted September 11, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1943, p. 490; June, 1948, p. 621) 
by increasing the minimum wage rates by 10 
cents per hour to 94% cents per hour for day 
More and to 994 cents per hour for night 
work. 


Service: Business and Personal 


TAVERN EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 1, 
and gazetted September 11, amends the pre- 


vious Orders in Council for this industry 


(L.G., May, 1942, p. 631; Dec.,.1946, p. 1774, 
and previous issues). Present agreement to 
remain in effect until May 1, 1949, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Hours: 56 per week. All work in excess of 
56 hours per week is payable at time and 
one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: employees paid by 
the week—barman $30, waiter $24, appren- 
tice or beginner $18; employees paid by the 
hour—barman 55 cents, waiter 44 cents, ap- 
prentice or beginner 33 cents, occasional em- 
ployee 45 cents per hour with a minimum of 
2 hours’ pay per call. 


Vacation: 7 continuous days with pay an- 
nually after one year’s continuous service, 
one half-day with pay annually for each 
calendar month of continuous service for 
employees with less than one year’s service. 

Provision is made for uniforms, tips and 
room and board for employees. 


Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a sche- 
dule applies to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts 
and to amendments to them are given in 
the Lasour Gazerre, October, 1940, page 
1077. 

Schedules of wages and hours recently 
made binding by Orders in Council under 
these Acts include new schedules for the 
barbering industry at Port Hope and at 
Cobourg which were published in The On- 
tario Gazette of August 28. Other schedules 
made binding are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, CORNWALL 


An Order in Council, dated August 12, and 
gazetted August 28, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters at Cornwall, 
to be in effect from September 7, 1948, 
during pleasure. This schedule is similar to 
the one previously in effect (L.G., Oct., 1947, 
p. 1475), with the following change: 

Minimum wage rate is increased from 
$1.10 to $1.22 per hour. 
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CARPENTERS, KINGSTON 


‘An Order in Council, dated August 12, and 
gazetted August 28, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters at Kingston, 
to be in effect from September 7, 1948, during 
pleasure. 

This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, April, 1948, p. 336, with the 
following changes: 

Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.18 
to $1.33 per hour. Four hours’ overtime at 
the end of any regular working-day and work 
on Saturday between 8 a.m. and 12 noon are 
payable at $2 per hour. 


SHEET METAL WORKERS, WINDSOR 


An Order in Council, dated August 12, and 
gazetted August 28, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for sheet metal workers at 
Windsor, to be in effect from September 7, 
1948, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. 

Overtime and all work on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and 6 specified holidays is payable at 
double time. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.50 per hour. Night- 
shift employees receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours work. 

The Advisory Committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


Alberta 
Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MEDICINE 


Hat 
An Order in Council, dated July 26, and 
gazetted August 14, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1946, p. 1257). 
Hours: 48-hour week of 54 days. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half. 
Time and one-half on Sundays and statutory 
holidays, except Christmas and New Year’s 
Day which are at double time. 
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Minimum wage rates: mechanics from 80 
cents to 90 cents per hour, washmen and 
greasemen 55 cents per hour, non-mechanical 
service station employees permitted to do 
washing and greasing provided such duties 
do not exceed 50 per cent of their total time, 
night watchmen and storage attendants shall 
receive not less than the minimum wage 
established by an Order pursuant to Part 2 
of The Alberta Labour Act, 1947. 


Trade 


Dairy INDUSTRY, CALGARY 


An Order in Council, dated July 26, and 
gazetted August 14, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct., 1943, p. 1382). 


Hours for male employees are reduced from 
54 to 48 per week (for female employees 
hours remain at 48 per week). 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
the ordinary rate paid (for salesmen, one 
and one-half times the basic wage paid). 
Employees working on any of 8 specified 
statutory holidays may have their annual 
vacation increased by one day for each statu- 
tory holiday worked or accumulated time 
may be taken at such time as relief is avail- 
able or they may be paid ait double time, but 
in the case of route drivers, double time shall 


be determined at double the basic rate of 


pay. 

Minimum wage rates: plant (male)— 
special dairy help $130 per month, experi- 
enced dairy help $125, inexperienced dairy 
help $110 per month for the first 90 days, 
$117.50 per month for second 90 days; plant 
(female)—experienced $80; retail drivers 
$115 per month plus commission, spare 
drivers $140 per month plus commission, 
route helpers (experienced) $120 per month, 
wholesale route drivers $119.06 per month 
plus commission. 

Vacation: after one year’s service 6 work- 
ing days with pay, after 2 years’ service 12 
working days with pay, employees with less 
than one year’s service one day’s vacation 
with pay for each 50 days worked. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During August 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of August the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 134 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 


undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 75 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as 
specified by the Minister of Labour”, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be consid- 
ered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation aa. ie. 6,230 $4,671,947 .00 
Posts Oficess 1. foie 16 87,289.70 
RGU Banner concen vets 1 3,600.00 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation Enacted by the 
Parliament of Canada and by the 
Nova Scotia and Quebec Legislatures, 1948 


Among the important labour legislation enacted by the 
Dominion Parliament was the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, which replaces the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. Amendments were made 
in the Canada Shipping Act, the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and laws relating to vocational training, income tax 
and housing. 


Nova Scotia passed labour relations legislation and 


increased workmen’s compensation benefits. 


Quebec amended the Trade Disputes and Professional 
Syndicates Acts, and passed legislation permitting com- 


panies to establish pension plans. 


DOMINION 


The Parliament of Canada, which met on 
December 5, 1947, and prorogued on June 
30, 1948, passed an Act to provide for the 
investigation, conciliation and settlement of 
industrial disputes in undertakings and busi- 
nesses which come within federal jurisdic- 
tion. This Act repeals the Industrial 
_ Disputes Investigation Act which was first 
enacted in 1907 and replaces the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 


The Canada Shipping Act was revised in 
a number of important particulars. Provi- 
sion was made for giving legislative effect to 
four International Labour Conventions con- 
cerning seamen which were adopted at the 
Seattle Conference in 1946. The Act also 
implemented an International Labour Con- 
vention which was revised in 1936, by raising 
the minimum age for employment at sea 
from 14 to 15 years. 

Changes in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act include provision for higher unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Amendments were 
made, too, in laws relating to vocational 
training, income tax and housing. 


Industrial Relations 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act which was proclaimed in 
force on September 1, 1948, applies only to 
employees employed in industries which are 
within the legislative authority of the Par- 
liament of Canada, including 


(a) navigation and shipping; 


(b) railways, canals, telegraphs, and other 
works and undertakings connecting 
provinces or extending beyond the 
limits of a province; 

(c) lines of ships connecting provinces or 
extending beyond the limits of a 
province; 

(d 


NS’, 


interprovincial ferries or ferries be- 

tween a province and any other 

country ; 

(e) aerodromes and air transportation; 

(f) radio broadcasting stations; 

(g) works or undertakings which, al- 
though wholly within a province, have 
been declared for the general advan- 
tage of Canada or for the advantage 
of two or more provinces; 

(h) any work, undertaking or business 

outside the exclusive legislative auth- 

ority of the legislature of any prov- 
ince ; 


and to the employers of all such employees 
in their relations with such employees and 
to trade unions and employers’ organizations 
composed, of such employees or employers. 

The Act is also to apply to Crown cor- 
porations, except where they are excluded 
by the Governor in Council, but not to 
employees of His Majesty in right of Can- 
ada. The Governor in Council may by 
regulation exclude an employer or employee 
or a class of employers or employees from 
all or any of the provisions of Part I of 
the Act. 
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Arrangements with Provinces 


Provision is made, too, for arrangements 
with any province or provinces in relation 
to the administration of provincial legisla- 
tion similar to the Dominion Act. The 
Minister of Labour, who administers the 
Act, is empowered, with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, to enter into an 
agreement with a province which has en- 
acted legislation substantially uniform with 
Part I of the Act whereby the Dominion 
authorities may administer the legislation 
with respect to any particular undertaking 
or business within the jurisdiction of the 
province. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act was given first reading in 
the House of Commons as Bill 338 on June 
17, 1947. A summary of its provisions ap- 
peared in the Laspour Gazerre in July, 1947, 
(pp. 923-940). It was decided, however, to 
hold the measure over till the next session 
of Parliament to give the Standing Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations which had 
held hearings on the Bill from June 30 to 
July 17 (L.G., 1947, pp. 1102-07) sufficient 
time to study the evidence. Re-introduced 
with minor changes in 1948 (L.G., pp. 425-8) 
the Bill (No. 195) was.again considered by 
the Industrial Relations Committee and re- 
ported to the House with several amend- 
ments (L.G., 1948, p. 695). Changes pro- 
posed by the Committee and those made by 


the House on third reading are noted below. 


No amendments were made in the Senate. 
The new legislation replaces the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003 
of February 17, 1944) which in turn suc- 
ceeded the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, the operation of which was sus- 
pended when the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations went into effect. Both the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations and the 
I.D.I. Act are now repealed. During the 
war and after, the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations (P.C. 1003) governed 
labour relations in transport and com- 
munication, in war industries, and by virtue 
of provincial enactments in certain prov- 
inces, in all industries within their scope in 
the province. From 1947, however, when 
the provinces resumed full jurisdiction in 
labour matters, the Regulations applied 
only to transport and communication and 
to other industries where a Provincial Legis- 
lature had declared them to apply. 
_ In introducing the legislation in 1947, the 
. Minister of Labour stated that it contained 
“the best features” of P.C. 1003 with modi- 
fications based on the experience gained in 
its administration, and considered advisable 
in the light of representations of provincial 
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authorities, labour and employer organiza- 
tions. It continues the basic principle of 
P.C. 1003 of compelling employers to nego- 
tiate with a trade union acting for a 
majority of their employees and of provid- 
ing machinery for the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes, and also the provision, first 
contained in the I.D.IJ. Act, prohibiting a 
strike or lockout until conciliation has been 
tried, and, if it fails, until after inquiry and 
the receipt of a report by the Minister of 
Labour. 

Part I defines and prohibits unfair labour 
practices on the part of employers, unions 
and other persons; provides for the certi- 
fication of trade unions as bargaining agents 
of employees; establishes procedures for the 
negotiation of collective agreements and 
provides for conciliation in connection 
therewith; makes collective agreements 
binding on the employer, on the bargaining 
agent and on every employee in the bar- 
gaining unit; requires an agreement to 
provide means of settling disputes arising 
out of it, by arbitration or otherwise, with- 
out stoppage of work; prohibits work stop- 
pages or strike votes and changes in terms 
of employment until collective bargaining 
and conciliation procedure has been com- 
plied with; forbids strikes and lockouts 
while an agreement is in effect; and pro- 
vides penalties for infractions of the Act. 

Part II specifies the industries to which 
the Act applies; establishes a Canada 
Labour Relations Board to replace the War- 
time Labour Relations Board under P.C. 
1003; enables the Minister to appoint In- 
dustrial Inquiry Commissions to investigate 
disputes or complaints concerning violations 
of the Act; and provides for ‘co-operation 
with provinces which enact similar legisla- 
tion. 

The term “employee” under the Act 
means a person employed to do skilled or 
unskilled manual, clerical or technical work 
but does not include a manager or super- 
intendent or any other person who, in the 
opinion of the Board, exercises management 
functions or is employed in a confidential 
capacity in matters relating to labour rela- 
tions. The Industrial Relations Committee 
struck out the words “in matters relating to 
labour relations”, thus excluding all classes 
of confidential employees, but the amend- 
ment was rejected by the House of Com- 
mons. Under P.C. 1003 persons employed 
in a confidential capacity or having auth- 
ority to hire or discharge employees were 
excluded. 

Also outside the Act are members of the 
medical, dental, architectural, legal and en- 
gineering professions. Members of the 
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engineering profession were not excluded in 
the 1947 Bill but were added to the list of 
exclusions in 1948. Much discussion cen- 
tered on this point in the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee and a motion to bring 
engineers under the Aet was defeated by a 
majority of 16 to 5. A similar motion in 
the House was lost by a vote of 54 to 14. 

“Employer” includes any person employ- 
ing one or more employees. 

The Act does not differentiate between 
“trade union” and “employees’ organiza- 
tion,’ as did P.C. 1003. “Trade union” is 
defined as 

any organization of employees formed for 

the purpose of regulating relations between 


employers and employees but shall not in- 
clude an employer-dominated organization. 


The clause “but shall not include an em- 
ployer-dominated organization” was ap- 
proved by the Committee and added by the 
House on third reading. 


Changes from 1947 Bull 


The principal changes in Bill 195 (1948) 
as compared with the 1947 Bill were the 
reduction from 14 to seven days in the wait- 
ing time after a Conciliation Board’s report 
before strike action is permitted, and the 
power given to a court to order the rein- 
statement of a worker who had been illegally 
discharged. Professional engineers were ex- 
cluded from the Bill, and a provision was 
added which prohibited persons with a 
pecuniary interest in the matters at issue or 
who had within six months served as counsel 
to either of the parties from acting as a 
member of a Conciliation Board. 


“Strike” was defined as 


a cessation of work, or refusal to work or 
to continue to work, by employees, in com- 
bination or in concert or in accordance 
with a common understanding 


the words, “for the purpose of compelling 
the employer of the employees who so 
cease, or refuse to agree to terms or condi- 
tions of employment or to aid other employ- 
ees in compelling their employer to agree 
to terms or conditions of employment,” 
having been struck out. 


Differences between. Act 
and P.C’. 1003 


As compared with P.C. 1003 the main 
differences are noted below. New features 
of the Act are: the certification of trade 
unions as bargaining agents rather than of 
bargaining representatives as under P.C. 
1003; provision for revocation of certifica- 
tion; the change from 14 to seven days in 
the “cooling-off period”; the restriction of 
strike votes until conciliation procedure has 
been tried; nullity of agreements with 


employer-dominated unions; right of an 
employee to present a grievance to his 
employer; and the recommendations of a 
Conciliation Board to be binding on the 
parties by mutual consent. 


Rights of Employers and Employees 


The Act declares the right of employees 
to join and participate in the activities of a 
trade union. Similarly, every employer has 
the right to be a member of an employers’ 
organization and to participate in its 
activities. 


Unfair Labour Practices 


An employer or employers’ organization 
or person acting on behalf of either is pro- 
hibited from participating in or interfering 
with the formation or administration of a 
trade union or from contributing to its sup- 
port, provided that an employer may per- 
mit an employee or trade union representa- 
tive to confer with him or to attend to the 
business of the organization during working 
hours without any deduction of wages or 
may furnish free transportation to trade 
union representatives for purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining or permit the use of his 
premises for the purposes of a trade union. 

No employer or person acting for him 
may refuse to employ or to continue to 
employ or discriminate against any person 
in regard to employment or any condition 
of employment because of membership in a 
trade union; or seek by intimidation, threat 
of dismissal or other threat, by imposing a 
penalty or by any other means to compel 
an employee to refrain from becoming or to 
cease to be a member, officer or representa- 
tive of a trade union. Coercion or intimida- 
tion by other persons to compel an employee 
to become or refrain from becoming or to 
cease to be a member of a trade union is 
also forbidden. The employer’s right to 
suspend, transfer, lay off or discharge an 
employee for proper cause is, however, not 
to be affected. ; 

No employer or person acting on behalf 
of an employer may impose any condition 
in a contract of employment seeking to 
restrain an employee from exercising his 
rights under the Act, and by an amendment 
inserted on final reading, no employer may 
deny to any employee any pension rights or 
benefits to which he would otherwise be 
entitled by reason only of his ceasing to 
work after the commencement of the Act as 
a result of a lockout or while taking part 
in a stoppage of work which takes place 
after the procedure for the settlement of 
disputes has been complied with, or by 
reason only of dismissal contrary to the Act. 
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Without the employer’s consent, no trade 
union or person acting on behalf of a trade 
union may, on the employer’s premises dur- 
ing working hours, attempt to persuade an 
employee to become or refrain from becom- 
ing or continuing to be a member of a trade 
union. 

The Act does not preclude parties to a 
collective agreement inserting in the agree- 
ment a provision requiring, as a condition 
of employment, membership in a specified 
trade union or granting a preference of em- 
ployment to members of a specified union, 
but declares invalid any provision in an 
agreement which requires an employer to 
dismiss an employee because of activities 
on behalf of a union other than a specified 
union. The latter clause is new. 

By a vote of 11 to nine, the Industrial 
Relations Committee inserted a clause mak- 
ing the check-off of union dues mandatory 
on employers at the request of an employee 
and of the union, but the amendment was 
struck out by the House by a vote of 71 
to 35. 


Certification 


As regards certification, the Act differs 
from P.C. 1003 under which individuals 
could be certified as bargaining representa- 
tives for employees. This has been changed 
to allow certification only to a trade union 
as the exclusive bargaining agent of the 
employees, if it satisfies the Labour Rela- 
tions Board that its membership represents 
a majority of the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit. In P.C. 1003 a written request by 
an employee to a union to elect bargaining 
representatives on his behalf was counted 
as a trade union membership for purpose 
of certification. Such written authoriza- 
tions are not recognized in the new legis- 
lation. 

Tf no collective agreement is in effect, and 
if no bargaining agent has ever been certified, 
an application for certification may be made 
at any time; or if a bargaining agent has 
been certified, after 12 months from the 
date of certification, unless the Board con- 
sents to entertain an earlier application. 
Where there is a collective agreement, ap- 
plication may be made if 10 months of its 
term have expired. 

Two or more trade unions claiming to 
have as members in good standing a 
majority of employees in an appropriate 
unit may make a joint application to be 
certified as bargaining agent. Where an 
application is made by a union representing 
a majority of the employees in a unit which 
includes employees of two or more employ- 
ers, the union may be certified only if all the 
employers consent and if the Board is satis- 
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fied that the union might be certified as the 
bargaining agent for the employees of each 
employer if separate applications were made. 

In determining whether a unit in respect 
of which application is made is appropriate 
for collective bargaining, the Board may in- 
clude additional employees in, or exclude 
employees from, the unit, and must take ap- 
propriate steps to determine the wishes of 
the employees as to the selection of a bar- 
gaining agent to act for them. The latter 
clause was an addition made to the 1947 
Bill. If the Board finds it necessary to 
order a vote, it may certify the union ob- 
taining the votes of the majority of employ- 
ees in the bargaining unit. 

To determine whether the majority of the 
employees in a unit are members in good 
standing of a union or whether a majority 
have selected the trade union as their bar- 
gaining agent, the Board may make any ex- 
amination of records and any inquiries it 
deems necessary, including the holding of 
hearings or the taking of votes, and may 
prescribe the nature of the evidence to be 
furnished. 

Where the majority of a craft or technical 
group are members of a union pertaining to 
such craft or technical skills, the union is 
entitled to be certified as the bargaining 
agent for the group if the group is otherwise 
an appropriate unit. A similar provision 
but applying only to craft groups appeared 
in P.C. 1003. 

No trade union may be certified, the ad- 
ministration, management or policy of which 
is, in the Board’s opinion, dominated by an 
employer or influenced by an employer so 
that its fitness to represent employees for 
collective bargaining is impaired, and any 
agreement made between an employer and 
such a union is not to be recognized as a 
collective agreement for the purposes of 
the Act. This provision is new. 

On certification, the trade union is to re- 
place immediately any other bargaining 
agent of employees in the unit and is to 
have exclusive authority to bind-them by a 
collective agreement. The certification of 
any previously-certified bargaining agent is 
deemed to be revoked. If a collective agree- 
ment is in force, the newly-certified trade 
union is to be substituted as a party to the 
agreement for the former bargaining agent 
and may, upon two months’ notice to the 
employer, terminate the agreement in so far 
as it applies to those employees. 

The Board may revoke certification 
granted to a union when it is satisfied that 
it no longer represents a majority of em- 
ployees in the unit for which it was certified. 
This provision was not included in P.C. 1003. 


Certifications granted under P.C. 1003 are 
protected under the new Act. Where bar- 
gaining representatives were certified under 
P.C. 1003 on the application of a trade 
union for a unit of employees, that trade 
union is for the purposes of the Act con- 
sidered to have been certified under the Act 
for the same unit of employees. 


Negotiation of Collective Agreement 


Upon certification of a trade union as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees, 
either the union or the employer or em- 
ployer’s organization may by notice require 
the other to enter upon negotiations for 
the conclusion of a collective agreement. 
Where there is a collective agreement, either 
party may within two months before its 
expiry give notice to the other to begin 
negotiations for its renewal or revision or 
for the conclusion of a new agreement. In 
either case, negotiations must begin within 
20 clear days after notice is given, or within 
such further time as the parties may agree 
upon. 

The employer is forbidden, except with 
the consent of the employees affected, to 
reduce wage rates or alter any term or con- 
dition of employment until a renewal or 
revision of the agreement or a new agree- 
ment has been concluded, or, if negotiations 
break down, until a Conciliation Board 
appointed to assist in bringing about agree- 
ment has reported to the Minister and 
seven days have elapsed, whichever is 
earlier, or until the Minister has advised 
the employer that he has decided not to 
appoint a Board. A somewhat similar pro- 
vision was contained in the I.D.I. Act but 
not in P.C. 1003 until amended in January, 
1947. 


Conciliation 


In the event of lack of progress in reach- 
ing an agreement, the Minister, on the 
request of either party or if he thinks it 
advisable, may instruct one or more Con- 
ciliation Officers to confer with the parties. 
A Conciliation Officer must, within 14 days 
or any longer time allowed by the Minister, 
report to the Minister setting out the mat- 
ters on which the parties agree, and those, 
if any, on which there is disagreement, and, 
if the parties cannot agree, stating whether 
or not he considers it advisable to appoint 
a Conciliation Board. Such a Board may 
be appointed by the Minister on the recom- 
mendation of a Conciliation Officer or on 
his own initiative. These provisions follow 
the general pattern of P.C. 1003 except that 
conciliation services, if required, may now 
be obtained at an earlier date than under 
P.C. 1003. 


Two members of the Board must be 
nominated by the parties to the dispute 
within seven days after receipt of notice 
from the Minister, and the chairman by the 
two representative members within five days 
of the appointment of the second member. 
Where the various parties fail to make their 
nominations within the time prescribed, the 
Minister may make the appointments. 

Powers and duties of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation are very similar to 
those of Conciliation Boards under P.C. 
1003, and except for time-limits, to those 
provided for under the I.D.I. Act. 

A Conciliation Board is given 14 days, or 
such longer time as may be agreed upon 
by the parties or allowed by the Minister, 
to report its findings and recommendations 
to the Minister. A Board’s report is to be 
sent to the parties and may be published 
as the Minister sees fit. No report of a 


Conciliation Board and no testimony or 


proceedings before a Board shall be receiv- 
able in evidence in any court in Canada 
except in the case of a prosecution for 
perjury. 

As in the IDI. Act, if, before or after 
a Board’s report, the parties so agree in 
writing, the recommendations of a Concilia- 
tion Board are to be binding on the parties 
and they must give effect thereto. 

A provision which appeared in the I.D I. 
Act and in P.C. 1003 but was omitted in the 
Bill as introduced was later added. It 
stipulates that no person who has any 
pecuniary interest in the matters at issue or 
who has within six months acted as legal 
adviser or paid agent of either of the parties 
may act as a member of a Conciliation 
Board. 

An amendment proposed by the Commit- 
tee and approved by the House was the 
deletion of a clause restricting the appear- 
ance of barristers, solicitors or advocates 
before a Conciliation Board, except with the 
consent of the parties. This clause formed 
part of the I.D.I. Act. 

Members of a Conciliation Board, other 
than the chairman, are to be paid $25 a 
day, and the chairman is to receive a daily 
allowance of $30. Under P.C. 1003 the 
remuneration allowed to all members, in- 
cluding the chairman, was $20 a day. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Where a trade union on behalf of a unit 
of employees is entitled to require their 
employer to commence collective bargain- 
ing, employees are prohibited from striking; 
the trade union is prohibited from declaring 
or authorizing a strike, from taking a strike 
vote or authorizing or participating in the 
taking of a strike vote; and the employer is 
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prohibited from causing a lockout until the 
parties have bargained collectively and 
failed to conclude a collective agreement; 
and either a Conciliation Board has been 
appointed and seven days have elapsed 
from the date on which the report of the 
Board was received by the Minister or, 
15 days have elapsed following applica- 
tion of either party for the appointment of 
a Conciliation Board, and the Minister has 
not notified the parties to appoint their 
representatives or advises that he does not 
intend to appoint a Board. Under the Bull 
as introduced in 1947, the waiting time 
after receipt of a Conciliation Board’s 
report during which strikes and lockouts 
were prohibited was the same as that in P.C. 
1003, 14 days. In Bill 195, however, this was 
shortened to seven days. The prohibition 
of a strike vote until conciliation procedures 
have been exhausted is an addition to P.C. 
1003. 

Lockouts and strikes are also forbidden 
during the time a collective agreement is in 
effect, except where the parties have agreed 
to renegotiate a provision of the agreement 
during the life of the agreement. In such 
case the provisions applicable to the negotia- 
tion of an agreement in the first instance 
apply, and strike action is forbidden until 
the termination of the seven-day period 
following a Conciliation Board’s report. 


A section of the 1947 Bill providing that, 


where a Conciliation Board had been ap- 
pointed to deal with a dispute “otherwise 
than during the term of a collective agree- 
-ment or in the course of collective bargain- 
ing,” strikes and lockouts were prohibited 
until 14 days after receipt of the Board’s 
report was revised. It now prohibits an 
employee from striking until a bargaining 
agent has become entitled to require the 
employer to commence collective bargaining 
and conciliation procedures have been com- 
plied with, and prohibits an employer from 


declaring a lockout while an application for . 


certification is pending before the Labour 
Relations Board. 

A trade union that is not entitled to bar- 
gain on behalf of a unit of employees: is 
prohibited from declaring or authorizing a 
strike of those employees. 

As in P.C. 1003 nothing in the Act is to 
be interpreted as prohibiting the suspension 
or discontinuance of operations in an em- 
ployer’s establishment not constituting a 
lockout or strike. Notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in the Act, an employee 
may present a personal grievance to his 
employer at any time. 
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Collective Agreements 


Once entered into, a collective agreement 
is binding for a term of one year, unless 
the Labour Relations Board consents to an 
earlier termination by the parties, on the 
bargaining agent and every employee in the 
unit and on the employer. 

Every agreement must contain an ap- 
propriate provision for final settlement, by 
arbitration or otherwise, without stoppage 
of work, of disputes which arise concerning 
the interpretation or violation of the agree- 
ment. Where an agreement does not con- 
tain such provision, the Labour Relations 
Board is authorized, on application, to write 
it into the agreement. The parties bound 
by the agreement are required to comply 
with the provision for final settlement in the 
agreement and give effect thereto. The 
words “and give effect thereto” were added 
to the 1947 Bill. 


Enforcement and Penalties 


Offences under the Act are punishable by 
fines on summary conviction. No prosecu- 
tion may be instituted in the courts except 
with the Minister’s written consent. Under 
P.C. 1003, it was necessary to obtain the 
consent of the Board. By a vote of 56 to 9, 


the House turned down an amendment that ~ 


would have placed responsibility for the 
enforcement of the Act with the Labour 
Relations Board. 

A provision not contained in P.C. 1003 
gives a court which finds an employer guilty 
of having suspended, transferred, laid off or 
discharged a worker contrary to the Act 
authority to order the employer to pay 
compensation for loss of employment to the 
worker not exceeding a sum equivalent to 
the wages that would have accrued up to 
the date of conviction and to order the re- 
instatement of the worker at such time as 
the Court deems proper. The words “com- 
pensation for loss of employment to the 
employee not exceeding” and the clause 
requiring reinstatement did not appear in 
Bill 338. A maximum fine of $50 a day may 
be imposed on summary conviction on trade 
unions, employers’ organizations or on in- 
dividuals for refusal or neglect to comply 
with such a Court order or any lawful order 
of the Board. 

For lowering a wage rate or altering con- 
ditions of employment, without the consent 
of the employees, during the period of 
negotiations an employer or person acting 
on behalf of an employer is liable to a daily 
fine not exceeding $5 for each employee 
affected or $250, whichever is the lesser. 


Individuals found guilty of committing an 
unfair labour practice are subject to a maxi- 
mum fine of $100, and corporations, trade 
unions or employers’ organizations to a 
maximum fine of $1,000 . These fines were 
recommended by the Committee instead of 
the fines of $200 for individuals and $500 
for unions or employers’ organizations which 
were originally in the Bill. 

For causing a lockout contrary to the Act, 
an employer may be fined up to $250 for 
each day that the lockout exists, and a 
person acting on behalf of an employer up 
to $300. For authorizing or calling a strike 
contrary to the Act, maximum fines for 
trade unions are $150 for each day of the 
strike, and for trade union officers or repre- 
sentatives, $300. The same penalty, a fine 
not exceeding $300, is laid down for trade 
union officers or representatives who auth- 
orize or participate in the taking of a strike 
vote contrary to the Act. The addition of 
this penalty was one of the revisions made 
in the 1947 Bill. 

The Act further declares that any person, 
trade union or employers’ organization who 
does anything prohibited by the Act or who 
neglects or refuses to do anything required 
by the Act, is guilty of an offence and except 
where some other penalty is provided, is 
liable on summary conviction to a maxi- 
mum fine of $100 in the case of individuals 
and of $500 in the case of corporations, 
trade unions or employers’ organizations. 

Complaints from either party that the 
other has failed to comply with the pro- 
visions for collective bargaining may be 
referred by the Minister to the Labour 
Relations Board. If the Board upon inves- 
tigation finds the complaint justified, it may 
make an order requiring compliance with 
the Act. 

By a further provision, the Minister may 
appoint an Industrial Inquiry Commission 
or Conciliation Officer to investigate and 
report concerning any alleged contravention 
of the Act. The Minister must take into 
consideration any such report or any action 
taken by the Labour Relations Board upon 
a complaint referred to it in determining 
whether consent to prosecute may be given. 

A new provision stipulates that a trade 
union or employers’ organization may be 
prosecuted in its own name, and for the 
purpose of such prosecution the union or 
organization is deemed to be a person. A 
union or employers’ organization is to be 
liable for any thing done or omitted by 
an officer or agent of such union or organi- 
zation acting within the scope of his auth- 
ority. An information or complaint may be 
for one or more offences. 


Labour Relations Board 


To deal with applications of trade unions 
to represent employees in collective bar- 
gaining and to carry out other administra- 
tive duties assigned to it, the Act authorizes 
the appointment by the Governor in Council 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board con- 
sisting of a chairman and not more than 
eight other members, equally representative 
of employers and employees, who are to 
hold office during pleasure. The Board’s 
constitution and powers follow closely those 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Board as 
laid down in P.C. 1003. The Board may, 
with the approval of the Governor in Coun- 
cil, make rules governing its procedure, in- 
cluding the fixing of a quorum of the Board, 
and, where an application for certification 
has been refused, the time when a further 
application may be made in respect of the 
same unit by the same applicant. Rules of 
the Board must be published in the Canada 
Gazette. Decisions and orders of the Board 
are final and conclusive and not open to 
question or review. 


Industrial Inquiry Commissions 


To make inquiry into any actual or 
threatened dispute and to assist parties in 
composing their differences, the Minister 
may, on application or on his own initiative, 
appoint an Industrial Inquiry Commission 
of one or more persons. The Commission 
must report within 14 days or such longer 
time as the Minister may allow and a copy 
of the report is to be sent to the parties. 
This provision was not originally part of 
P.C. 1003, but similar authority to appoint 
commissioners was given to the Minister 
during the wartime period by P.C. 4020 of 
June 6, 1941, (L.G., 1941, pp. 613 and 1210), 
and the provisions of the latter Order were 
incorporated in P.C. 1003 on January 30, 
1947. Industrial Inquiry Commissions have 
powers similar to those of Conciliation 
Boards to summon witnesses and to enter 
and inspect premises, and are to be paid 
remuneration and expenses at the same rate 
as members of Conciliation Boards. 


Regulations 


Provision is made for regulations by the 
Governor in Council as to the time within 
which anything authorized by the Act must 
be done, and generally for carrying out any 
of the purposes of the Act. Such regula- 
tions are to become effective on publication 
in the Canada Gazette and must be laid 
before Parliament, if it is in session, within 
15 days after such publication, or if not in 
session within 15 days after Parliament 
reassembles. 
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Canada Shipping Act 


The Canada Shipping Act, 1934, was the 
subject of a number of amendments, deal- 
ing with the certification of ships’ cooks, 
desertion, fatal accidents, the relief and 
repatriation of distressed seamen, the raising 
of the minimum age for employment on 
board ship, and with the implementation of 
certain International Labour Conventions. 

The Act empowers the Governor in Coun- 
cil to make regulations to give effect to four 
International Labour Conventions which 
were adopted at the 28th (Maritime) Ses- 
sion of the International Labour Conference 
held at Seattle in 1946. These Conventions 
are the Medical Examination (Seafarers) 
Convention, 1946; Certification of Able Sea- 
men Convention, 1946; Food and Catering 
(Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946; and the 
Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 
1946. For violation of any such regulation, 
penalties which may be prescribed by the 
Governor in Council may be a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500 or imprisonment for not more 
than six months or both fine and imprison- 
ment. 

Requirements of the four International 
Labour Conventions have not heretofore 
been provided for in the Canada Shipping 
Act. The Convention (No. 73) concerning 
the medical examination of seafarers pro- 
vides that no person shall be engaged for 
employment in a seagoing vessel unless he 
holds a medical certificate attesting to his 
fitness for the work for which he is em- 
ployed. 

The Certification of Able Seamen Con- 
vention (No. 74) provides that no person 
shall be engaged on any vessel as an able 
seaman unless he holds a certificate of quali- 
fication stating that he is competent to per- 
form any duty which may be required of a 
member of a crew serving in the deck de- 
partment. No person may be granted a 
certificate unless he has reached the age of 
18, has served at sea for a prescribed length 
of time, and has passed an examination of 
proficiency. The minimum period of service 
at sea may not be less than three years. 
The Canada Shipping Act does not require 
certification of able seamen but merely pro- 
vides that a seaman may not be entitled to 
the rating of able-bodied seaman unless he 
has served three years at sea. The provi- 
sions of the Certification of Able Seamen 
Convention, 1946, will replace this section 
which is to be repealed on Proclamation. 

The third Convention (No. 68) concern- 
ing food and catering for crews on board 
ship provides for the promotion of a proper 
standard of food supply and catering service 
for the crews of seagoing vessels that are 
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engaged in the transport of cargo and 
passengers for the purpose of trade, and for 
the inspection by the competent authority 
of food and water supplies. Training courses 
for employment in the catering department 
are also required. 

The Certification of Ships’ Cooks Conven- 
tion (No. 69) prohibits the employment of 
any person as ship’s cook on a seagoing 
vessel unless he holds a certificate of quali- 
fication, and requires each government to 
make arrangements for the holding of exam- 
inations and for the granting of certificates. 

These Conventions will not come into 
force until ratified by the required number 
of countries. With respect to the Certifica- 
tion of Ships’ Cooks Convention, it was 
considered advisable that there should be 
no delay in requiring certain Canadian ships 
to carry certified cooks. A section was 
therefore added to the Act independently 
of the Convention requiring every foreign- 
going ship registered in Canada of 1,000 
tons or over to carry a certified cook who 
has had one month’s service in any capacity 
on a seagoing ship. A cook is not to be 
deemed certified unless he holds a certificate 
of competency in cooking granted by the 
Minister, or a certificate of discharge show- 
ing at least two years’ service as cook before 
the coming into force of these amendments. 
The master or owner of a ship in which 
this requirement is not complied with is 
liable to a maximum fine of $100. An ex- 
emption may be made, however, when, in 
the Minister’s opinion, there is an -inade- 
quate supply of certified ships’ cooks. Regu- 
lations for the conduct of examinations for 
certificates of competency, for the appoint- 
ment of examiners, for the qualifications of 
applicants and for the payment of fees may 
be made by the Minister. 

The Act also implements a Convention 
revised in 1936 by raising the minimum age 
for employment at sea from 14 to 15. 

A further amendment abolishes the pen- 
alty of imprisonment for desertion or for 
absence without leave in Canada. Deser- 
tions occurring outside of Canada, however, 
are still punishable by both forfeiture of 
effects and wages and by imprisonment. 

A new subsection makes it clear that a 
seaman who is on strike is not deemed to be 
a deserter. The new clause states that a 
seaman is not guilty of desertion by reason 
only of his taking part in a lawful strike 
after his ship and cargo have been placed in 
security to the satisfaction of the harbour 
master at the terminal port in Canada of 
the voyage in which the ship is engaged. 
The Bill as introduced provided that a legal 
strike could be called after the ship alone 
had been secured at any Canadian port. 


The Bill as introduced would have deleted 
the section making it an offence to persuade 
a seaman to desert his ship or absent him- 
self from duty, but the Senate Committee 
voted to retain this clause stipulating that 
it applied only when the man was persuaded 
to neglect his duty “unlawfully.” It is now 
provided that, for persuading or attempt- 
ing to persuade a seaman unlawfully to 
neglect or refuse to join or proceed to sea in 
or to desert from his ship, the penalty for a 
first offence is a $50 fine. or imprisonment for 
not more than six months, and for any sub- 
sequent offence, $100 or nine months’ im- 
prisonment. 

A new part was added to the Act dealing 
with fatal accidents. It provides that where 
a seaman is killed as a result of an injury 
caused by a ship his dependants may sue 
the ship for damages in the Court of Ad- 
miralty in any case where the deceased 
person would have had the right to main- 
tain an action if death had not ensued. 
The Minister of Transport, in introducing 
the Bill, stated that this section would en- 
title the dependants of a deceased seaman 
to institute such an action or to elect to 
take compensation. 

Distressed seamen who have been ship- 
wrecked, discharged or left behind from a 
ship of any registry, rather than from a ship 
registered in Canada, as previously, must, if 
they have been residents of Canada for at 
least 12 months before the commencement 
of a voyage, be clothed and maintained 
until departure and returned to a proper 
return port in Canada at the expense of 
the Government. A further amendment 
makes the Government liable for burial ex- 
penses in case of death. Distressed seamen 
in Canada shipwrecked from a ship regis- 
tered in Canada must be provided with 
necessary clothing and maintenance by the 
owner who must also pay the expenses of 
returning them to the port where they were 
engaged. 

Other amendments provide for the dis- 
position of the property of deceased seamen, 
steamship inspection, and the appointment 
of shipping masters. The owner or master 
of a ship is required to pay the seaman’s 
fees for signing on or off the agreement with 
the crew. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Major changes in the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, 1940, proclaimed in effect 
October 4, 1948, extend unemployment in- 
surance to workers in higher paid categories, 
provide higher unemployment insurance 
benefits to workers and increase the con- 


tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund by employers. 

The increase in earnings since the Act 
was passed resulted in excluding many per- 
sons originally covered, because their earn- 
ings passed the ceiling of $2,400. An Order 
in Council (P.C. 4854) of December 3, 1947, 
raising the ceiling for monthly and yearly 
rated persons to $3,120, effective January 1, 
1948, is now incorporated into the Act. As 
before, no ceiling exists for workers em- 
ployed at a daily, hourly, piece or mileage 
rate. 

Maximum benefits for married persons 
are increased from $14.40 to $18.30 a week, 
or from $2.40 to $3.05 a day and for un- 
married persons from $12.30 to $14.40 a 
week, or from $2.05 to $2.40 a day. The 
increase is less in the lower earning brackets 
where the benefits have always been based 
on 80 to 90 per cent of earnings. Any in- 
crease in the lower brackets would endanger 
the principle that weekly insurance benefits 
should not be as great as weekly earnings. 

There has been an upward adjustment in 
employer contributions to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund but no increase in 
employee rates. The employer’s weekly 
contribution for workers in Class 7, formerly 
the highest category, has been increased 
from 27 cents to 36 cents, the same as the 
employees’ contributions, and a new class, 
No. 8, has been added, for persons earning 
$34 a week and more, in which employers 
and employees pay 42 cents a week each. 
The provision has been repealed which re- 
quired employers to pay a contribution of 
24 cents a week for each person holding a 
certificate of exemption. As formerly, the 
Dominion Government will add a grant of 
one-fifth of the aggregate contributions 
made by workers and employers. 

Provisions are also included for speeding 
up the payment of benefits. The local in- 
surance officer may now pay a claimant a 
maximum of thirty-six days’ benefit upon 
the production of an unemployment insur- 
ance book showing 180 consecutive contribu- 
tions, pending the calculation of the exact 
number of days that may be paid. 


Vocational Training 


The scope of the training provisions under 
the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 
1942, has been extended to permit training 
for employment to be provided to unem- 
ployed persons in suitable cases. Previously, 
the training was limited to unemployed 
persons who had applied for benefits under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and who 
were referred for training by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 
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Emergency Powers 


The Continuation of Transitional Meas- 
ures Act, 1947, has been maintained in force 
for another year. The Act will now expire 
either on the sixtieth day after Parliament 
first meets in 1949 or on March 31, 1949, 
whichever date is earlier. The operation o° 
the Act may be extended for not more than 
a year on address of the Senate and the 
House of ‘Commons and an Order of the 
Governor in Council. 


Housing 


The National Housing Act, 1944, was 
amended to authorize approved lending in- 
stitutions to purchase mortgages from 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion and to make loans to owners of rental 
housing projects not exceeding 85 per cent 
of the estimated cost. Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation is to guarantee an 
annual return, in such amount as it may 
determine, of rentals from rental housing 
projects for a period not exceeding 30 years 
and to make loans to owners of rental 
housing projects if such loans are not being 
made available by approved, lending institu- 
tions. Provision is also made for the wind- 
ing up of Wartime Housing Limited and for 
the transfer of its property to, and the con- 
tinuing of its operations by, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation. 


The Lord’s Day Act 


An amendment to the Lord’s Day Act re- 
peals two pre-Confederation statutes in 
force in Ontario, a British Lord’s Day Act 
of 1781 and an Upper Canada Act of 1859. 
All the important prohibitions of the re- 
pealed statutes are contained in the Lord’s 
Day Act. The Deputy Attorney-General, 
as well as the Attorney-General, is now 
authorized to grant leave to prosecute for 
violation of the Act. 


Income Tax 


The Income Tax Act, as revised and 
amended, provides, as formerly, for exemp- 
tion of the income of labour organizations 
and for deduction of income tax from wages 
and salaries at the source. Workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits are exempt from taxation 
as heretofore and a new clause exempts 
benefits received under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940. Employers’ and em- 
ployees’ contributions to an approved super- 
annuation or pension fund are still allowable 
deductions from income up to an amount 
of $900 in each case. Where an employer 
makes a special payment into a pension 
fund, certified by an actuary as necessary to 
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maintain the fund and approved by the 
Minister of Finance, he may deduct from 
income the lesser of the following amounts: 
One tenth of the whole amount, or the 
amount by which the aggregate of such pay- 
ments over a period not exceeding 10 years 
ending with the taxation year exceeds the 
aggregate of the amounts deductible in re- 
spect of them for the previous years. . 


NOVA SCOTIA 


During the 1948 session of the Nova 
Scotia Legislature, which lasted from March 
11 to April 24, changes were made in the 
Trade Union Act to make it conform with 
the Dominion Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. Higher workmen’s 
compensation benefits were provided for 
widows and invalid widowers. Minor 
amendments were made in coal mines and 
apprenticeship legislation. The Act pro- 
hibiting employment of non-residents in the 
Province except where competent workers 
are not available was again renewed. 


Trade Union Act 


Changes in the Trade Union Act, 1947, 
bring it into line with the Dominion Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. Chief among these is the provision 
reducing from 14 to 7 days the time 
which must elapse in a dispute after a con- 
ciliation board’s report has been received by 
the Minister before a strike vote may be 
taken or a lockout or strike may legally 
take place. Similarly, changes in wages or 
other conditions without the employees’ con- 
sent. are prohibited until 7 days, form- 
erly 14, have elapsed after the report of a’ 
conciliation board or until the Minister has 
decided not to appoint a board. Other 
amendments require an employer to re- 
instate an employee who has been illegally 
discharged or suspended, and exempt em- 
ployees of Government commissions and 
boards from the Act. 

Omitted from the Act is the section which 
permitted an employer to explain his side 
of a dispute to his employees directly, 
through a meeting, by mail or by means of 
a bulletin board. 

With respect to certification, the Board 
is now empowered to take appropriate steps 
to determine the wishes of the employees 
in the unit as to the selection of a bargain- 
ing agent to act on their behalf. The 
section dealing with the Board’s power to 
examine records or make inquiries to deter- 
mine whether the majority of the employ- 
ees in a unit are members in good standing 
of a union, whether a majority have selected 
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a union as their bargaining agent, or whether 
a bargaining agent no longer represents a 
majority of employees in the unit for which 
it was‘certified is permissive rather than 
mandatory, as formerly. The Board may 
in writing delegate its authority to make 
inquiries including the supervising as well 
as the taking of votes. 

It is now stipulated that the certification 
of a bargaining agent must have been in 
effect at least 10 months before it may be 
revoked by the Board. 


As previously, if at the time of certifica- 
tion a collective agreement is in force, the 
newly certified trade union must be substi- 
tuted as a party to the agreement in place 
of the former bargaining agent, but the 
clause providing for the termination of the 
agreement on two months’ notice to the em- 
ployer is struck out. 

The Court may order an employer who 
has been convicted of suspending, transfer- 
ring, laying off or discharging worker con- 
trary to the Act to pay compensation for 
loss of employment not exceeding a sum 
equivalent to the wages which would have 
accrued up to the date of conviction and to 
reinstate the worker in his employment at 
such date as the Court deems just and 
proper. Refusal or neglect to comply with 
such an order of the Court is an offence and 
subject to a maximum penalty of $50 a day. 

In granting consent to prosecute the Min- 
ister must take into account any action 
taken by the Labour Relations Board as 
well as any report of an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission or a conciliation officer ap- 
pointed to investigate a complaint of an 
alleged violation of the Act. Information 
in respect of a contravention of the Act 
may be for one or more offences. 

A new section which was added by the 
Legislature stipulates that in any prosecu- 
tion against an employer or employers’ 
organization, the acts or omissions of a 
manager, superintendent, or other person 
who exercises management functions or who 
is employed in a confidential capacity in 
matters of labour relations are deemed the 
acts or omissions of the employer or employ- 
ers’ organization until proved otherwise. 

The Act is declared not to apply to any 
board, commission or similar body of which 
any of the employees are subject to the 
Civil Service Act or the Public Service 
Superannuation Act or to the employees of 
such board, commission or body. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Provision for higher benefits for widows 
and invalid widowers is made by amend- 
ments in the Workmen’s Compensation 
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Act. The lump sum payment of $100 pro- 
vided by the Acts of other Provinces may 
now be paid, and the monthly benefit is 
increased from $40 to $50. Compensation 
in respect of each child remains $10 a month 
but the maximum total benefit for consort 
and children is $90 a month, instead of $80. 
These amendments apply to compensation 
for accidents happening before or after 
April 24, 1948, but not so as to increase 
compensation payable in respect of any 
period before May 1, 1948. 

Another amendment fixes a minimum of 
$12.50 per week for permanent total dis- 
ability, and for permanent partial cases 
determined by the Board to be 25 per cent 
or more a corresponding amount in pro- 
portion to the degree of disability. Form- 
erly, the minimum weekly compensation in 
total cases was $12.50 or average earnings 
and in partial cases a proportionate amount. 

The section dealing with accidents occur- 
ring outside the Province was revised, omit- 
ting any reference to the place of residence 
of the workman. When a workman whose 
usual employment is in Nova Scotia in an 
industry under Part I suffers an accident 
while employed out of Nova Scotia for some 
purpose connected with his employment in 
the Province, he is eligible for compensa- — 
tion if his employment out of the Province 
has lasted less than six months. It is now 
provided, however, that compensation is 
only payable if the workman or his depen- 
dants are not entitled to compensation 
under the law of the place where the acci- 
dent happened. In any such case, if the 
employer has not fully reported all wages of 
the workman to the Board, he will be liable 
for the full amount of compensation except 
insofar as he may be relieved by the 
Board. 

Sharesmen in the fishing industry are now 
deemed to earn $1,200 a year, instead of 
$780. Another amendment reduces the in- 
terest rate on periodical payments of com- 
pensation from three and one-half to three 
per cent. 


Coal Mines 


A few changes were made in the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act. 

A new subsection requires a booster fan 
in operation to be under the continuous 
supervision of a person appointed for that 
purpose by the mine manager and a daily 
report to be written in a book kept at the 
mine for the purpose. 

The section which required an employee 
of 18 or over accompanying the mine exam- 
iner in his duties to use a locked-flame 
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safety-lamp was amended by adding the 
words “unless the Deputy Inspector other- 
wise permits”. 

As regards candidates for a fireman’s 
licence, the required year’s experience as 
fireman at a steam boiler no longer has to 
be at a coal mine. The words “at a coal 
mine” were added in 1942. 

The section setting out the qualifications 
required for electrical machine operators is 
repealed. 


Employment of Non-Residents 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, first passed 
in 1933 and renewed annually, is to be in 
force until May 1, 1949. 

To ensure Nova Scotians preference in 
provincial jobs, the Act forbids persons or 
corporations employing twenty-five or more 
persons to hire a worker who has not resided 
in the Province for at least a year, unless 
the latter produces a certificate from the 
Government employment agent or clerk of 
the city, town or municipality, stating that 


there are no unemployed residents available © 


who are competent and willing to do such 
work. A fine of not more than $500 may 
be imposed for violation of the Act. 


Apprenticeship 


Amendments in the Apprenticeship Act, 
1937, change the membership of the Provin- 
cial Apprenticeship Committee from five 
members to not less than five nor more than 
seven and permit the Minister of Labour 
to appoint Local Apprenticeship Committees 
instead of recommending their appointment 
to the Governor in Council. 


Industrial Assistance 


The Industrial Assistance Act empowers 
the Minister of Industry and Publicity, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Governor in 
Council, to make loans to any person for 
the purpose of acquiring land, buildings, 
machinery or equipment to be used for 
establishing or developing industries within 
the Province. All loans are to be made out 
of the Industrial Assistance Fund which is 
to be set up for the purpose. 

An Industrial Assistance Advisory Board 
is to be appointed consisting of such num- 
ber of persons as the Governor in Council 
determines. Members of the Board who 
are to hold office for three years are to 
study applications for loans or guarantees 
and make recommendations to the Minister. 


Miscellaneous 


An Act to Enable Cities, Towns and 
Municipalities to Enter into Agreements in 
Respect of Housing Accommodation makes 
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provision for agreements relating to con- 
struction of houses, slum clearance or town 
planning with the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation or with any other in- 
corporated body having similar objects. 

A new Co-operative Associations Act, 
amending and consolidating a 1935 statute 
and amendments, will come into force on 
Proclamation. As before, the Act provides 
for the incorporation of co-operative associa- 
tions consisting of five or more persons. 
Objects or powers of such associations are 
now considerably widened. The Inspector 
of Co-operative Associations is required to 
examine the memorandum of association 
and by-laws of all groups desiring to be in- 
corporated, to inquire into the business of 
any association when ordered by the Min- 
ister or on the written request of 10 mem- 
bers or 10 per cent of the members of the 
association, whichever is greater, to file re- 
turns and reports, to prepare a yearly re- 
port for the Minister showing the number 
of associations and the financial standing 
of each, and to perform other duties as the 
Minister directs. 

Penalties imposed on individuals guilty 
of an offence against the Act for which no 
specific penalty has been provided are not 
to exceed $500 or in default of payment, 
250 days’ imprisonment. In the case of an 
association, penalties are not to exceed 
$1,000. 

The Trade Schools Regulations Act was 
amended to strike out references to the 
Director of Technical Education and to sub- 
stitute the word “Minister”. 


QUEBEC 


The Quebec Legislature which met on 
January 14 and prorogued on April 1 
amended its laws dealing with labour 
disputes and professional syndicates. A 
new Act permits companies to establish 
pension plans for their employees. Four 
housing Acts were passed. 


Labour Disputes 


Amendments in the Trade Disputes Act 
are designed to cut down the time 
required to settle an industrial dispute. 
The Act now provides for a six-day limit 
for the appointment of conciliators by one 
side in a dispute after receiving notice that 
conciliators have been named by the other 
party. Vacancies in a council of concilia- 
tion must be filled within: six days. A 
time-limit of ten days is now set for 
forwarding to each party the report of a 
council of conciliation stating that it has 
failed to effect a settlement. 


With regard to a council of arbitration, 
an amendment stipulates that, in addition 
to being Canadian citizens, as formerly, 
members must be of full age. The Min- 
ister must, within 10 days in each case, 
appoint the member of a council of arbi- 
tration recommended by the employees and 
employer, respectively, and of his own 
accord may appoint a member when the 
interested party has not made a recom- 
mendation. 'The recommendation of the 
two arbitrators as to the third member 
and president of the council must be made 
within five days following their appoint- 
ment, or if appointed at different times, 
within five days following the date of the 
last appointment, instead of within 10 days, 
as before. A council of arbitration is 
required to render its decision within three 


months from the date of the appointment 


of the president, except where, on appli- 
cation, the Minister has granted an exten- 
sion. The time formerly allowed was one 
month. The decision is to be written and 
signed by the majority of the members 
and sent to the Minister who must 
deposit it in his department. 


Professional Syndicates 


Minor changes were made in the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates’ Act. The maximum 
number of first directors of a syndicate to 
be recorded in its memorandum of asso- 
ciation is increased from 9 to 15. By-laws 
must provide for between 3 and 25 elected 
directors, unless the Provincial Secretary 
deems it in the interest of a syndicate to 
provide for a number above 25. 

The Provincial Secretary may terminate 
the corporate life of a syndicate, union, 
federation or confederation if he is satisfied 
that, in the case of a syndicate, the mem- 
bers in good standing who are Canadian 
citizens number less than 20, or in the 
case of a union, federation or confedera- 
tion, less than three; or if he has ascer- 
tained that more than one-third of the 
members of a syndicate are not Canadian 
citizens. The public curator appointed 
under the Public Curatorship Act is made 
an ex officio liquidator of a syndicate whose 
corporate existence is terminated. 


Employees’ Pensions 


An Act authorizing the payment of 
pensions to employees of companies enables 
any company, with the exception of muni- 
cipal or school corporations, to establish 
a contributory pension system for its 
workers or their dependants. By-laws 
setting up a pension system must be 
approved by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance who has general supervision of the 
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administration of pension funds. Before 
approving a pension plan, he must ascer- 
tain that a majority of the employees 
concerned agree to participate. 

Subject to the provision that company 
contributions are in the aggregate to 
equal employees’ contributions, by-laws are 
to determine contributions of each, pensions 
payable, duration of service and other 
conditions required to be entitled to a 
pension, superannuation of employees and 
the mode of administration of the pension 
fund. The company may enter into an 
agreement with a life insurance or trust 
company or with a Government or corpora- 
tion issuing annuities for the administration 
of its pension plan. Administrators must 
report to the Superintendent of Insurance 
before March 1 of each year regarding the 
state of the fund. 

If a worker leaves the service of the 
company before being entitled to super- 
annuation, his contributions are to be 
returned, and he must receive any other 
benefit to which he is entitled by by-law. 

A revised section of the Cities and 
Towns Act stipulates that a municipal 
by-law setting up a retirement pension 
fund must be approved by a majority of 
the officers and employees benefiting, as 
well as by the Quebec Municipal Commis- 
sion and by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, as formerly. The provision is now 
omitted which required a by-law providing 
for a loan to be submitted for the 
approval of the electors who are property- 
owners and of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


Housing 


Four housing Acts were passed at this 
session. One of these authorizes the 
appointment of a commission of from 
three to five persons to inquire into the 
housing problem in the Province. 

Another grants to municipalities special 
powers to remedy the housing shortage 
including authority to cede land at $1 per 
unit to co-operative building societies or 
individuals and to reduce the valuation of 
any new dwelling for taxation purposes to 
50 per cent of its real value for a period 
of 30 years. 

A third permits the Government to bear 
interest charges over two per cent on loans 
made by credit unions or loan societies 
to individuals, syndicates or co-operative 
building societies for the construction of 
homes. The Government is empowered to 
spend $3,500,000 for this purpose. Such 
loans, for a period of not over 30 years, 
are not to exceed $6,000 for a self-contained 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant had shown just 
cause for having voluntarily left his em- 


ployment. CU-B 250 (May 29, 1947). 


MATERIAL Facts oF CasE 


The claimant, a married man, aged 53 
years, registered for work as a maintenance 
mechanic, was last employed as such by a 
food manufacturing company from October 
2; 1946, to January 10, 1947, at a wage of 
92 cents an hour. He made claim for bene- 
fit on January 30, 1947, reporting that he 
had voluntarily left his employment be- 
cause his employer had refused to give him 
an increase in wages which had been prom- 
ised to him. The employer stated that the 
foreman, under the impression that the 
claimant was receiving 82 cents an hour, 
had promised to obtain an increase to 92 
cents an hour. 

The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for a period 
of six weeks under Section 41(1) of the 
Act, as from January 11, 1947, on the 
ground that he had voluntarily left his em- 
ployment without just cause. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees before which he 
appeared and the Court unanimously 
allowed the claim. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DECcISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be allowed and gave as his reasons: 

The claimant alleged that when he was 
hired by the company, he was promised an 
increase of pay if he could prove that he 
was capable of doing the work. He was 
with the company in question for three 
months and could not get a higher salary. 
The employer admits that there was some 
misunderstanding as to the wages paid to 
the claimant and further states that the 
latter displayed the qualities of a good and 
capable worker when in their employ. 

This is a factual case; there is no point 
of law involved. The Court of Referees 
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heard the claimant and came to the unani- 
mous conclusion that under the circum- 
stances, the claimant had just cause to leave 
his employment. 

The Insurance Officer has not submitted 
any evidence which would warrant my inter- 
fering with this unanimous decision of the 
Court. 


Held that the claimant had not shown just 
cause for having voluntarily left his em- 
ployment. CU-B 291 (September 22, 
1947). 


MarertaL Facts or Case 

The claimant, a married man, aged 41 
years, registered for work as a stock clerk, 
was last employed in that capacity by a 
wholesale grocer from June, 1946 to May 
13, 1947, at a salary of $32 a week. 

On May 30, 1947, he made claim for 
benefit, stating that he had voluntarily left 
his employment because the cost of living 
was too high for the wages he was paid. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for a period 
of six weeks under Section 41(1) of the 
Act, on the ground that he had voluntarily 
left his employment without just cause. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a court of referees, before which he ap- 
peared and the court unanimously reversed 
the decision of the insurance officer and 
allowed the claim deciding that unusual 
circumstances existed. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the court of 
referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim- 
ant should be disqualified for a period of 
six weeks as from the date on which this 
decision is communicated to him and gave 
as his reasons: 

The question to decide is whether the 
claimant had just cause for voluntarily 
leaving his employment. 


From the facts and submissions, the 
claimant, in June, 1946, accepted work as a 
clerk at a salary of $25 a week. Two months 
later, he was given an increase in salary of 
$7 per week. Then, in May, 1947, he volun- 
tarily left his employment. 

The claimant’s employment was perman- 
ent in nature and at the prevailing rate of 
pay in the district. He had agreed to work 
under certain conditions and the evidence 
indicates that not only were they observed 


by the employer, but, in fact, the latter 
gave him an increase in salary. 

Under such circumstances, he should not 
have left his work without having previously 
the assurance of securing other employ- 
ment. 

The claimant has failed to show good 
cause for having voluntarily left his em- 
ployment. The decision of the court of 
referees is therefore reversed and the appeal 
of the insurance officer is allowed. 


Revision of Unemployment Insurance Regulations 


To conform with the recent amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, 
the Regulations of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission have been revised 
and consolidated. The new Regulations 
were approved by Order in Council P.C. 
4060, dated September 15, 1948, to have 
effect from October 4, 1948 (the date on 
which the amendments to the Act also came 
into force), under the general designation, 
“The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion Regulations, 1948.” 

Of approximately twenty changes that 
have been made in the Unemployment 
Insurance Regulations, the greater number 
are designed to clarify provisions in the 
old regulations that could have been 
variously interpreted and applied. Other 
changes and additions were necessary to 
conform with the amendments in the Act, 
and a few were made necessary by exten- 
sions in the scope of unemployment 
insurance. 


Coverage Regulations 


One of the changes in the Coverage 
Regulations simplifies the method of pre- 
determining whether or not the annual 
earnings of an employed person (whose 
rate or remuneration is other than hourly, 
daily, or piece rate, including mileage rates, 
or any such rates in combination with other 
rates) may be reasonably expected to 
exceed $3,120, and whether, therefore, such 
a person shall be excepted or insured by 
reason of the “ceiling” of earnings under 
the Act. 

Provision is made for an employed person 
who is dissatisfied with such predetermina- 
tion, to apply to the Commission for a 
decision as to whether such pre-determina- 
tion is reasonable. 


Contribution Regulations 


An amendment in the Contribution 
Regulations modifies the rules respecting 
the contributions of stevedores in desig- 
nated ports. The Commission may, by 


special order, direct that the standard 
method of computing contributions for 
stevedores shall apply to stevedores who 
work regularly and continuously for one 
employer only. 

In deciding the rate of contributions for 
stevedores in designated ports, it is pro- 
vided that where the divisor used in 
calculating the amount is less than five 
dollars and fifty cents ($5.50) per day the 
rate of contributions shall be that of Class 
7 of the Second Schedule of the Act, and 
where the divisor is five dollars and fifty 
cents or more per day, the rate of con- 
tribution shall be that of Class 8 of the 
Second Schedule. 

To stabilize contributions for persons 
who are paid by commission or by profit- 
sharing methods, whose earnings vary 
considerably from one pay period to 
another, in future the average earnings of 
the preceding four pay periods will be used 
for computing the rate for the subsequent 
four pay periods. 

Other amendments to the Contribution 
Regulations specify more fully than here- 
tofore the manner in which an inspector 
may determine, from a reconciliation of 
unemployment insurance stamp or meter 
purchases, whether an employer had 
fulfilled his obligations and, if he has not 
done so, may establish the amount of the 
employer’s liability. 


Benefit Regulations 


Several important amendments have been 
made in the Benefit Regulations to clarify 
the interpretation of “deemed to be unem- 
ployed” as regards recognized plant holi- 
days and cases where a claimant receives 
pay in lieu of holidays. They are in 
substance as follows:— 

If a day of the week other than a 
statutory holiday becomes a recognized 
holiday for a claimant by reason of his 
working week, and he is prevented by 
industrial causes beyond his control from 
working on one or more working days or 
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shifts in that week and loses at least eight 
hours on that day, he will nevertheless be 
deemed to be unemployed on that recog- 
nized holiday if he has not worked for the 
full number of hours of his working week, 
and of course, if he has not worked on that 
day. 

If an employer declares a general holiday 
which is to last for more than two weeks, 
and the claimant is not paid for that holi- 
day, he will nevertheless be deemed to be 
unemployed on the days of that general 
holiday which are in excess of the two 
weeks. 

When a claimant separates from employ- 
ment but continues to receive pay in leu 
of holidays, or remuneration or compensa- 
tion for the loss of remuneration he would 
have received, he will nevertheless be 
deemed to be unemployed for the days for 
which such pay or remuneration is received 
except in the case where such days coincide 


with a general holiday at his former place 
of occupation, which lasts more than six 
days and has commenced within four days 
after he left his employment. 

The Benefit Regulations have been modi- 
fied for hearings before the Courts of 
Referees and the Umpire on claims for 
benefit. The claimant has a right to a 
personal hearing of his case, but he is not 
entitled to be paid for travelling or other 
allowances for the purpose of attending the 
hearing unless he is requested to attend by 
the Chairman of the Court of Referees or 
the Umpire. 

In defining “a self contained domestic 
establishment,” the former benefit regula- 
tions set the minimum accommodation at 
two rooms. The new regulations broaden 
the definition to include any “one-room” 
domicile in which a claimant and the 
dependent for whom he claims have their 
legal abode. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics ,* 


August, 1948 


According to the monthly report compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics a 
total of 32,182 claims for unemployment in- 
surance benefit was received at local offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion during August compared with 38,790 in 
July and 22,378 in August last year. These 
totals include revised claims numbering 
7,210 in August, 8,303 in July and 5,097 in 
August, 1947. Revised claims arise from re- 
consideration of existing claims, thus, new 
initial and renewal claims, representing 
mainly new cases of recorded unemployment 
among insured persons, totalled 24,972 dur- 
ing August as against 30,487 during July and 
17,281 during August a year ago. 

A count of live unemployment insurance 
claims on any day yields the number of 
cases of recorded unemployment among 
insured persons at that time. On August 
31, ordinary claims on the live unemploy- 
ment register numbered 44,273 (28,114 male 
and 16,159 female) compared with 48,546 
(31,008 male and 17,538 female) at July 31 
and 37,350 (23,817 male and 13,533 female) 
on August 31, 1947. Ordinary claims are 
those in which the claimant has been separ- 
ated from his former employment, has been 
laid off for a period or is not at work for 
a time because of bad weather or other 
cause (the cause may determine whether or 
not he is considered entitled to benefit, but 
he has the right to register a claim in any 


*See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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case and the claim remains live at least 
until his entitlement or non-entitlement has 
been determined). In addition there were, at 
August 31, 3,088 (2,561 male and 527 fe- 
male) other claims on the live register as 
against 4,477 (3,583 male and 894 female) at 
July 31 and 1,720 (1,368 male and 352 fe-. 
male) at August 31, last year. “Other 
claims” are largely short-time claims, that 
is, those filed by claimants who have been 
put on short time at their places of employ- 
ment. 

During August, a total of 33,804 claims 
was disposed of at adjudicating centres. 
This includes 966 claims referred to courts 
of referees by the claimants for further con- 
sideration and 193 special requests not 
granted (which includes requests for ante- 
dating, extension of the two-year period and 
dependency rate of benefit). Of the remain- 
ing 32,645 claims (in which the main con- 
sideration was entitlement to benefit) 22,333 
were considered entitled to benefit and 
10,312 not entitled to benefit. 

Chief reasons given by insurance officers 
for considering claimants not entitled to 
benefit were: “not unemployed” 2,545 cases, 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 2,512 cases, “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 1,876 cases 
and “refused an offer of work or neglected 
an opportunity to work” 1,612 cases. 

A total of 55,035 beneficiaries was paid 
$1,835,846 for 944,430 compensated unem- 
ployed days in August compared with 64,432 


persons paid $2,082,267 for 1,070,339 com- 
pensated days in July and 42,756 persons 
paid $1,515,868 for 791,850 days during 
August last year. Thus, the average dura- 
tion of the unemployment compensated was 
17-2 days in August, 16-6 days in July and 
18-5 days in August last year. The aver- 
age amount of benefit paid per beneficiary 
was $33.36 in August, $33.32 in July and 
$35.45 in August 1947. The average amount 
of benefit paid per compensated day of un- 
employment was $1.94 in August, $1.95 in 
July and $1.91 in August last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending August 31, 1948, showed 
3,249,985 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1948, an in- 
crease of 96,169 since July 31, 1948. 

As at August 31, 1948, 209,330 employers 
were registered as having insurable employ- 
ees representing an increase of 1,800 since 
July 31, 1948. 


WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


OCTOBER, 1947" 


There were 63,400 mull workers and over 5,000 office em- 
ployees in the 322 mills whose returns for 1947 were used in 
this analysis. Collective agreements were reported by 118 
of the mills, affecting 62 per cent of the workers. The most 
common weekly hours worked were 48, and 204 of the mills 
reported a five-day week. Overtime was mainly paid at 
the rate of time and one-half. Although a one-week paid 
vacation was reported by all giving information on vaca- 
tions, a second week after a service requirement ranging 
from three months to 25 years was reported by nearly 
half the mills, employing &4 per cent of the workers. 


The fifth annual report on wages and 
hours in the Primary Textile Industry was 
published in August of this year. Wage and 
hour information for the industry can also 
be found in Report No. 30, “Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1947,” 
issued as a supplement to the October, 1948, 
Lazsour Gazrerte. This present article deals 
in detail with certain working conditions in 





*The information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the general annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour for 1947 made 
by the Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers were asked to 
report on certain conditions of work, as well as 
to give, by occupation, their straight-time wage or 
salary rates or the average straight-time earnings 
of employees on piecework during the last pay 
period preceding October 1, 1947. 

For a summary of provincial legislation on 
working conditions, see Provincial Labour Standards 
Concerning Child Labour, Annual Holidays, Hours 
of Work, Minimum Wages and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, an annual publication of the Legislation 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 

Information on 1947 material by industry has 
been published monthly in the Lasour GazETTEe since 
the June 1948 issue; comparable data for 1946 on 
a number of other industries have been published 
monthly from July, 1947, in the Lasour Gazerrs. 


the industry as well as making short refer- 
ence to wage rates and their indices. 

The industry is divided into four sections 
which will be dealt with separately and in- 
cludes the manufacture of cotton, rayon 
and woollen yarn and cloth as well as knit- 
ted goods, including hosiery, outerwear and 
underwear. 

Average wage rates in 1947 in the industry 
had increased 90:1 per cent over. compar- 
able rates in 1939 and were 14-8 per cent 
higher than in 1946, which on the basis of 
annual percentage increases, was the largest 
change in the past eight years. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
pS Pa aR RR ea 100-0 ~ 
AOAO Se. Vee meee 107.5 45 
NO ew wiatale aie 119.0 10.7 
TOAD Aes den steens wie 127.8 7.4 
(OABe Ma ane Sons 140.4 9.9 
it: © eee TARO 146.0 4.0 
TOA re ie nono ahe see 151.5 3.8 
TOAGE. Ce wehorn ties 165.6 9.3 
POAT AS Sees ees 190.1 14.8 
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TABLE I.—TOTAL DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1947 











aa Canada |p etme) Quebec | Ontario | Western 

PE OUALIMI G0 4 Looe te he | Re Aen ania 9c 8 5 8 322 15 119 174 14 
Mill Workers: 

NESTS aha kee ee Moers aU Otek Gam ny ceed 32,745 1,594 19, 097 11,804 250 

PreBaele steht uta chines ee ANEAG aden ke Lie 30, 644 1,813 13,823 14, 562 446 

TT GUA Le Soap nd pees Se MEAN ge Mats ol 63,389 3,407 32,920 26, 366 696 


TABLE D._STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1947 























No. or WorRKERS No. or Mitus 
Standard Hours Canada Total re 
Maritime : Western 
ae aati Canada Pitoince. Quebec | Ontario Paes 
WEEKLY 
OSE RDA Ee Moya tn 1 23 UE? Me abet aces, ora lec (x OAM Pak ee aeae tA eee 
A (Vite ASE Galen mre ota te Dewi hy Mead) 30 1 11 14 4 
Over 40 and under 44..... dal 1,380 Qa Fae es ee 4 3 2 
AA BNR eek Me rc een hl Re 1,085 1,806 29 2 9 14 4 
7S ie Sy UO. ae : 4,599 7,463 Gorge roe Beate 8 55 2 
Over 45 and under 473.... 52 286 LE) Peal LCR etc Pied | 1 AC Sa itane and 
nk NOE RA AN ee al terey 2,953 Bin New ee | (ie eaten ala 5 OO salen Ni Oops ee 
ASMitn See cue, Wl Grieve 13, 656 8, 484 g4 4 42 47 1 
Over 48 and under 50..... 279 335 8 3 3 1 1 
IO eb Wine Gitar net car 4,578 Brot 26 4 19 Seam x eet Aeon 
OV ET UN eee eres. eh tee ML Doe 1,218 18 il 1 GPC Wh ae eU CeO tig, <5 ote eRee IL 
Oval eee ee 32,745 30, 644 822 (4) 15 119 174 14 
DaILy 
Mills on a Five-Day 
Week 
Pe Lage Micah Ty LE ce thom gee 1 De Ung iit beter Natit Ire ee meme ers © LE gets ora ee 
SeRHEN Carl MED RUA Cae pick MTT 2,645 2,761 3 Oihced |S ae ete ree 11 fli 4 
ER peT EA eb ah ae ah RM Ws 29 183 Geel teres ee 3 2 1 
a OR ie tee CBRE rah pe na kM 188 402 OFM, CP AM] eee Reng Sn eres ae aie 
Si ek eds bel ue eee ae WIA Dae 58 97 Log tes Se AG eta hace fl x$| Preset Ae RA 
UTES UP Mcaner Palen ener a Ng 3,835 6, 526 og 0 ee ees ae 10 50 i 
SAAR aC SAM Sa NR Us BALL 6 84 fF oi ewe hy iene bes ty LAR ee teat Rena | Rate ene Se 
Pict Cui sn Ee hhc 3, 109 3, 889 AA Nady | RRs se te 8 OO | Reet avons 
De Gp Wises ere ie Ute ze sata a zee oe 1,747 1,134 DS bees ena 10 1) eR Re ec ee 
gL LS Te ep Cs BU Roa Ot 8,026 5,298 SON Wheat ae 25 Nid le lie to8 OM Se 
Eo steall eeteiet ene one rats 19,638 20,397 PA QVM Ss tell let len la Sgro 68 130 6 
Mills on a Six-Day 
Week 
Monday to Satur- 
Friday day 
7 and 74 54 and 7 pate 1,004 See cect ape ae Ol oy oth tateh he rhs 1 
8 4 and 5 1,708 Bong 29 3 6 5 5 
8 § O320) 2,617 15 , 6 6 1 
83 4 to 54 450 564 OF ed Mobneet sie tans 1 Bo AR BAC Leen akon 
8-6 5 543 419 3 | t Teh eats. 
83 . 56 164 OT eae le 2 ante 2 ars Vek ee 
83 44 and 43 282 616 9 3 4 ah ie de hanes 
9 COMO 949 1,440 D7 5 13 8 1 
9 9 6 1 HEC I ene ieee rt at tere ah GN Set en 
93 44 22 40 IMO ritretee Ae LW ae AE Hak PN ord SU 
10 4 and 5 2,718 971 Tice plete meters PU. eee tt elena 
10 8 and 10 26 29 5 Ra UE ERROR IE ORME oy te D. |e meaeeerertes 8 
Ota ae 13,107 10, 247 118 (4) 15 Bt 44 8 





(t) Six of these mills reported hours on a fortnightly basis, all working a six-day week the first 
week and a five-day week, the second; one mill worked 423 and 373 hours week about, another, 45 and 
35, and the remaining 4, 48 and 40. 
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Table I gives the distribution of both 
mills and mill workers which were reported 
in the returns received for the 1947 survey 
in this industry. In addition, over 5,000 
office workers were reported working in the 
industry as covered by the survey. More 
than half the mills were located in Ontario 
but there were 6,600 more workers in Quebec 
mills. Forty-eight per cent of the total 
number of mill workers reported in the 
returns received were females and in each 
area other than Quebec there were more 
female than male workers. 

Collective agreements in writing were re- 
ported by 118 of the 322 mills, covering 
39,100 workers, or 62 per cent of the total 
number of mill workers. Twenty-nine per 
cent of the workers under agreement were 
in 31 mills reporting agreements with the 
National Catholic Federation of Textile 
Workers; 24 per cent were in 32 mills report- 
ing agreements with the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CCL) ; 22 per cent were 
in 24 mills reporting agreements with the 
United Textile Workers of America (TLC) 
and the remainder were under agreement 
with independent unions or associations of 
employees. 


Table II shows the weekly and daily 
hours worked by the industry as a whole, 
giving a regional breakdown by mills and 
a Canada total for the number of workers. 
It should be noted that in many cases hours 
vary between departments in a textile mill 
and in the tables on hours throughout this 
article, the hours worked by what has been 
considered the largest department have been 
used to represent the mill as a whole. Also, 
although no details are given in any of the 
tables, daily hours often varied in a mill, in 
which case the most common daily hours 
in the week were used for that particular 
mill. 

The 474 or 48-hour week was reported by 
131 mills, employing 45 per cent of the 
total number of workers. There were 13,400 
female workers on a 45-hour week or less, 
in contrast to 8,500 male workers on a 
similar schedule. The five-day week, with 
daily hours varying between seven and ten, 
was reported by 204 of the 322 mills, cover- 
ing 40,000 workers. 

As shown in Table III, time and one-half 
was the usual rate for overtime. Time and 
one-quarter was reported in severa] in- 


TABLE I1.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1947 


eee OOS S000 uu Sa—_—{_—=— > 


After Daily Hours 





Only After 


























Mon. to Fri. Saturday Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
Overtime Rates of Pay Oat: Noto oles Wolo! Noe 
No. of | work. | No. of | work- | No.of) work- | No.of) work- | \P408| Work- 
Mills bra Milis pets Mills hes Mills ae ills ean 
Total Mills and Mill Workers.| 217(4) | 35,839 | 217@) | 35,839 | 105@) | 27,550 322 | 63,389 322 | 63,389 
Straight Time 
Canada wackic eaumeroee 54 4,104 49 SOAS | aera cas [ross toieht 25) i v2 tO 27 2,920 
Maritime Provinces........ 3 849 3 RAG ae eto admens 3 849 3 849 
Quebee eae 6 239 5 U7 Ale epaiae cc eller 1 31 2 86 
Ontaniows. a eee eee ae 43 2 742 40 DAC Bd bE ace Oe oy 21 1,873 wat 1,876 
Western Provinces.......... 2 274 1 UGS ears aie et [ale-oesien mee eters ae 215 ea are i 109 
Time and One-Ouarter 
Canada Men eyes dee 17 2,457 15 2,143 12 953 9 1,559 9 enh! 
CROFT ov Aut Ae ara ego ood Dare eric enero gs Rang Pe sicsen ona mn ee o 1 Lite act eh ecbae sett UE pies Senet Ure ee Misael Poo Goh Sir 
OMGATION eee ee eke or 16 Be Bi 14 2,057 10 878 9 1,569 8 1, 225 
Western Provinces.......... 1 86 1 8 1 OU) at ERey ee A terevares tots 1 86 
Time and One-Half 
Connda seek Ges: CeO 97 22, 428 89 21, 239 92 26, 480 Sis poco 81 29,922 
Maritime Provinces........ 6 1,991 7 2,051 3 473 7 2,051 6 1,991 
Quebechara saa tebe ee 36 6, 992 34 6, 923 59 20, 460 28 | 17,820 29 16, 235 
Ontario. Gio, Seow we aes 49 13, 213 42 12,033 29 5,518 47 | 11,855 44 11,529 
Western Provinces.......... 6 232 6 232 1 29 5 447 2 167 
Double Time 
(BPE Ve bis Je te Sigs totes ee ts Ae elena ons iwiss orl eS lncomm at aseecicnial becca Gl Pato cicepiorc 15 2,959 24 5, 034 
PATS ee ear aU renee ats Soe (ss WP UatriareSih. yy eve cichenrec toh Restos PN oe Ruud Nock, ce 8 993 10 1, 845 
COMET LOT ee ee tee | eee eee es | Pree eto [| ueuay eters ape ps ctorearebats ctl save aetege| pa weno eee ce § 1, 947 12 3, 164 
VURAL aal 4 CXRORTALLOIICE he co oll [a et a Bw ac tenon Ueto mad Billoo tons aol aad acura! [Menai Go. 1 19 2 25 
No Information 
Canad ate ace een neee ee 48 3, 148 63 ASQUOM A ey rates |e ccrie voter 186 | 23,935 181 | 24,202 


(1) Includes one mill paying straight time plus five per cent. 
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TABLE IV.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1947 


Nors.—Eight mills, with 292 employees, gave no information on vacations. 





Initial Maximum Vacation 
Vacation —— 
of One Week One Week Two Weeks 
Length of Service Required a 
No. of } No.of | No. of | No.of | No. of | No. of 
Mills | Workers | Mills | Workers | Mills | Workers 


No Specified Service 














CORMAN ta Ou tar UO VG Ra te tar aul sea yA 21 (1) 4,340 3 DEG Nepean oth Dean Paes sp 
MaritimevPro vances men eee wee eels GO Har GR REIN DRM lie SUPE 0 led ar | ON a are 
ushers hun RU Ona aite ie beri tatetnel ee aaa Tas 3 LET ST ea hi Cline cue Teak, Werspee ae Gree esse 
COREA TIO ION ele eae Wh ten ogi ere Jar hls 14 8,539 3 EBAY coat ieee 
WVOStCEN FE TOVINGER. Wa (\9e June coh ee See 3 LOY} ea eae arty te Uae bs Seay el UR keels AV a ce te te 

Three Months 

ABS Fa DAM AORAGIAN A) a eR AL Onis EN dr Sra Zo Bark WS 8 1,137 4 2,487 
Maritime vero vanlGese uy aia en Henan meen 2 155 1 129 1 619 
(QE DEG LN ARN aT (Man Si venice at MONE tan 1 EGA create ciers Wilh) eeeme meek tie ie ee SOR wee | Wk) rer age ea 
ONT ATO Muay OMe INUn, LAL tkube erga MN tinged Ly 2,786 7 1,008 3 1,868 

Siz Months 

CO EER s CIRO MIEN TRU RE OR Morea ARAL Pa ala Cx) RSE 18 1,940 9 931 2 63 
MaritimevRrovincesu on eee ieee 1 AOI len ee eR Se eae aie lhc AED Sha minty GUN PR eee a 
(UCD ECS es Oh GL ROE LRT Weeder Ul Rial ig 9 664 5 417 1 30 
COD EATIO DUE! A tae e eee (Ae ik Alaeee fea La 6 701 4 514 1 Re 
IWeSTEr NY EP LOVINCESL Lyte un Weateiaie cae ere ae 2 DACP RSE) ti teams DS. ue aya gel tee saa | LAR 7 slay 

One Year 

[sh 0s 6 Fpl eR PAR NA NS Toh LANIER, Ng ONL ae oh Atel abt 254 52,969 142 26,770 14 1,030 
Maritime Provimces isa tee ae 8 1,438 4 BG TUN eich Saas ee 
OT Ted GLEVOM Ue Pre AE OF MON US DOE MUNG yy Ry: 101 31, 602 63 19,827 5 230 
CONTATIO WN NOR nH) NSE NUMA OER UA alot 136 19, 324 72 6,314 6 757 
Western Provinces. blu ke nee 9 605 3 185 3 43 

Two, Three and Four Years 

ACEI Na EG ie MMA oe Rey Aen ee hg aM 1 5S a oO RNIN rae ep? Sean 20(2) 2,388 
Martiime sy Provinces Marie O it. Wie eM Ae ela alt emesis Seal Aaa arn ea 1 549 
BO STy orc Cooma Tne, QUES, Spe NARs Ji care tre AN ON 1 PAS Aliseoiyt erayedl ae NU Res 6 1, 230 
COT CREIO NG URAC sR ol Ce NR UR ROTA, SIL Re NN ene Tn bai MA re ihe ae & Meg a 6 306 
Western PrOVEDCES u's banning ua, we ecee etn ian eA amine Cd eee ieee anal cr nee hy oaths ape ate v 303 

Five Years 

S21 Ee MI INCA DORR IA oy Had aR MR HME SRT LMR CEMA Rpg Oot Bey gh CaM hana SRY QUVTA eae th 99 (3) 24,896 
Maritime srOVINCES i ais) ne eds eee Ei be he bY ae 2a BORN nO ert aaa 4 1,099 
IVC) 8c UMA SE ATM NER MPR? g1A. CO Cathy STR LG LM A OEY a, PR UPR Be iy NAO lay PROP Uk ad 31(4) 9,465 
CONG ARIO fog Peale Og ge Janie Uae le hil tate U0, WL Tete cee INNT Aad AY RRO 63 14, 167 
Western PTO VINCE S 7 ii u)ahe ooo cies oe an nL C CL oh cae ee a a FNM Dn AIP 1 165 

Ten Years and Over 

CE A278 C2 UD ag ve aa RAN a WCE RA ai A NP, CULT Cane ie Raat Raa CUE MN TERK eco Aley RCRA GPU fis 13 (5) 3,261 
Maritime Provincesico.6.8/ wana Ven alate Leelee oes Rae Aten we BRON S Diets 521 
CVE DEG Oo Until wee E ID INED gt A a pha to ven. wih cane DAM uaa TRAE. od Ree cai de 8 cee BORIS CASEY Me Ee a 4 1,491 
CTC AT ECL eke Vacate aad flgic cull OA) OL eee AL ag a Ba Maser A 21C MEAIB CURR ee RL Ce 2 8 1,249 

otaley. cur as 2s hue reete tae 314 63, 097 162 28,972 152 34, 125 


(1) Twelve mills reported an initial vacation of two weeks—after 3 months in 4 mills, after 6 months 


in 2 mills and after one year in 6 others. 
(2) One mill gave 3 weeks after 5 years. 


(3) One mill gave 3 weeks after 15 years, 5 after 25 years and one after 30 years. 
(*) Includes one establishment requiring 43 years of service. 
(®) Eight mills required ten years of service and the remaining five specified either 15, 20 or 25 


years. 
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TABLE V.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE PRIMARY 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY, 1947 


Notre.—Seven mills, employing 1,288 workers, observed no statutory holidays. 


(SS SE RS Se SER DS SS RE aR EE So PE RE SIRES SAS ESR PC EE I EEE DETTE EES ST IIE BEL A A 

















Number of Holidays Observed, by Mills Total 
—- ee 1 Obal Workers 
Days Mills | Affected 
Ds 4 5 6 7 8 OP LOM eee 14: 
Mills Paying for: 
i bG 5 Ws ive en PaO a ae hater ears 5 uaa te ah aioe Prolab 1 Gis eens haa: : 20 2,393 
2 TAGIa YS: Pees Oh caivle cae ny base 2 1 Sle 1 2, Ly 1 24 3,295 
3 a wien (Wie areata Hie | SPOS e atin A, Sate Pie 1 3 ] 1 ea rae 1 8 1,663 
4 Cit gh Rae eae ete A ede Ria LE 1B eel e pally 1 8 ] DA Prag era Ke Bad 13 2, 602 
5 ra DUM eg teas ger Ue) ae] es rng See Dally a ecaN IMs Aes {Ub eke AA | eeteayt ate, 4 OMe 
6 SAUER AU SMG DR 8 Oe aE ot Ua Gc GR a les oe P45. 2 5 2 WU We el awed eS 35 10, 847 
if ala Ver ee a aT he wh de He | eRe 12 Pit ely Scat Cael face Se ee 1 15 980 
8 RPV cote ete ket DCM iol Maan avers Geet) ps Gas BUPA ped OLN ane, IB R 27 4,849 
10 PRE ARP a ok EL) Tea ee AO ant aa Ieee Dee Ean linet ek ee ai NA aed Ae VALS SE bel iSa Baye As 2 128 
14 ed LR ert Re aes SA ie CUPS I Reis RR Poe 8 Cae Ee He SEN ated at era! an aa Cae 3 5 764 
Total mills paying for one or 
More Noudsysuy ) cewek eh 1 2 A) +29). 261 62 6] 14 1 1 5 151 27,848 
Total mills not paying for 
TOMGAV SS fry deo be de eee LP DD ON R20 BH aay ERT 29h ot 0 2 164 34, 253 
Total mills observing holidays 2 4 9} 49) 63} 105) 24] 48 8 1 7 315 62, 101 





stances and double time for Sunday work 
was indicated by 15 mills and for holiday 
work, by 24 mills. 

Table IV reveals the fact that the great 
majority of workers were given a paid vaca- 
tion of one week after one year of service. 
A two-week vacation was provided in 152 
of the 322 mills, affecting 54 per cent of the 
workers, with almost three-quarters of these 
workers in mills requiring five years of 
service. 

As shown in Table V, 315 mills employing 
about 62,000 mill workers reported observing 
from 2 to 14 statutory holidays; in 217 of 
these mills, either 6, 7 or 8 holidays were 
observed. One or more of the holidays ob- 
served were paid for in the case of 151 mills, 
employing nearly 28,000 workers. 


The Knitting Industry 


By 1947, average wage rates in this in- 
dustry had increased 84-3 per cent over com- 
parable rates in 1939 and the largest annual 
percentage increase in average rates in the 
eight years since 1939 was recorded in 1947. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
BOO ect vay Sars te 100-0 oo 
EE TAC ae aie RE AP 105°8 5:8 
LOA ee ey a ommeen ante 112-5 6-3 
SSE es PR eee HRN 123-6 9-9 
DOES SA sas SAT Sar 138-5 12-1 
ae eee i 146-2 5:6 
DOA ie oy Seah Ase vin ne 150°3 2°8 
POLO As Baits cob ahs 162-5 8-1 
EUW ERO, OS 184-3 13-4 
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As shown in Table VI, returns from 167 
mills, employing 20,600 plant workers were 
used in making this analysis. More than 
half the workers and 95 of the 167 mills 
were located in Ontario. There were more 
female than male workers in each of the 
provinces and two-thirds of the Canadian 
total were female workers. 

All but 55 of the 167 mills employed less 
than 100 workers each and averaged 43 
workers per mill. Sixty-two per cent of 
the workers were in 153 mills employing up 
to 300 workers each and three mills of over 
900 workers each accounted for another 14 
per cent of the workers. 


Collective Agreements.—Thirty - three 
mills and 36 per cent of the workers were 
reported under collective agreement. Five 
mills and 1,200 workers were reported cov- 
ered by agreement with the United Textile 
Workers of America and seven mills and 
1,600 workers with the Textile Workers 
Union of America. The National Catholic 
Federation of Textile Workers included 14 
mills and 4,000 workers and those in the 
remaining seven mills were represented 
either by employee associations or were 
connected with clothing unions or, in one 
case, with the United Rubber, Cork, Lino- 
leum and Plastic Workers of America. 


Wage Rates.—Tabular data showing 1947 
wage rates by occupation in this industry 
may be found in Report No. 30, “Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
1947”, issued as a supplement to the October 
Lasour GazetTre. Rates for 1947 in the in- 
dustry indicated average increases of 5 to 14 
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TABLE VI.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE KNITTING 
INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1947 


ED a ee eo 











Maritime . Western 
Sit Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces 
Oba ELIS eed soars eae eee 167 4 61 95 7 
Mill Workers: 
Mae ik Oh ela ae eer Nels MUR 6, 903 384 2,930 3,041 48 
TOOT Oe oe il ae ee ney nee ESAP Oil 863 4,924 7,695 229 
POCA As dee ein hase 20,614 1). 247 7,854 11,226 DAE 


TABLE VIL.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE KNITTING 
INDUSTRY, BY MILLS, 1947 


Pano aes hours vary for male and female workers, the hours worked by the majority have 
been used. 











Standard Hours Canada a jas Quebec | Ontario AC Soi 
WEEKLY 
Pyare Malte A Rew Oem oil Belt hal ealia eat tenet nea AH aed ctu Ren inet by io aE NT Sista 
AUS sree Lite Suu Phin) Scr cer Mae ed 5 ONO Pb, ARS 19 1 3 13 2 
Ovens Oran unc errs acre ne ent pee ene nea 2h Bice 3 3 1 
ALES DAE avhre ale aD Lies nclehs Matte Ee ail ea ee Os, okie ee " 12 3 
SINCE hs natty en hen ase yp retre Ne Re Cc, ime AG) ih! Rae eee das 6 Be 1 
Over 45 and UNndena (cea eee emer: Dib sence 1 fA ROLE Ao Rae 
AT Seis) Ayal gets Sa eA A We Yates Cth, ania 1Giel aete ee ae 4 1:2 sateen ees 
AS TNs ESB iy) UA IP Ae Sant Wie LEIS Sie vent fs ee 38 1 21 1G | eee care 
(Onizere AS shovel hale ON aA woes oa6 ols as OS So dhe S 4 il Tl Re Se} ae || Pee pte, 8 
Ne PANSY TL SO e Uae teeta! ah, REN SPOR cuerpo: 10 1 8 We ey ea get Ae 
GeO) see ae Aes eh RN RE ARE Bee yee te meee S[k Wheat tcee I iller 00 AA, dR soya, Jee 
GW HN AE PT het Mech: perenne nel 167 4 61 95 1 
DaILy 

Mills on a Five-Day Week 
Hao Peat nig Re RE RE Ae CaN 3 catetect A 0 Se readied ba Lis ied Se oc SRAM aie res i Ae cc ee 
UR Spel SCADA TM Ja Deen tks aldara 5 MURR Es BEA) Se Sa [Rial eee Para as 3 13 2 
Beh Teds er iG eittant cn Sh tis Ga Rem ear eae 2 Re Ga eee ee 3 2 1 
ED peti get Liat, SR AUR es Wty alle GEM meta vil yee eet Rae | ek LN Seen ae Scie BN 
adie AA prt Rnd eG EERE Ra ee et Nararyy ae fa, Cade oe AAS ee ace es 10 OA NR es See 
ES DAEs alba apr Ct 3 Mire AO Sem MELSEMG, Lees de Seanad ie Para he ee UA eeiile oh cornice a RA Peco ks 
BE A ee MEA Eee ee L ietha tore & Mae chee ene) gee Ne PAU cba he 6 5 Reg ee 
Ces ANIA Y aetIREN GA #0 D5 Nea A Ste ia SRE a Recta RB ae Orakei h cri. 6 Dit rey ares een 
IT Opt yrs es Pe ER ne yok OR AN Coy he aA ere Oia Ny 12a yee 8 A wae ae SEs, 
CRO GAIN Aran Coe A ee At Weer mena, LS | Rae eeeae 37 ee 3 

Mills on a Six-Day Week 
Monday to Satur- 
Friday day 

Ie ok: CMR Ry Dey pean ACE a en 4 and 5 My 1 3 9 4 
Saati eens en Sea AC he Wein ah, 2s Hee AI age cede ee a tl aretha Prone GAs Oe 
se ae tie Riad, fi OE ee OE ATIA 4 and 44 Geert yaks 5 | 2s ees Gi hee ins « 
raspy UNM a geal ees 9) DMN ey Ua 42 Tie cer See sae eer Us ee oe Ree 
PRR eG Ry a. BOSC Cone te 4; and 43 8 Z 4 Ghali cs wetercees: 
UCL ty MGR ER AN eri, Ske WER Us UA 3.005 14 1 1 ME eee Re ace 
OE IE Cc a Or Blige nee Lae AD 42 1h Dee ee | ha aaeaet, FO R Reneees KI 
TRUM, oleae ene art ms ae i) A Pe it Ue et 5? FAS A ee ei sc 3a ne eee 
POLS ome irate Ur hot ety Some ote 52 4 24 20 4 
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cents per hour over 1946. Male footers in 
hosiery knitting were earning an average 
of $1.10 per hour straight time and the 
average rate for female boarders was 70 
cents. 


Standard Hours of Work, Tables VII 
and VIII.—The 45-hour week was most 
common in this industry with 40 mills and 
30 per cent of the workers on this schedule. 
Another 29 per cent of the workers were in 
the 54 mills which worked either 474 or 48 
hours per week and the ten mills on a 50- 
hour week accounted for 16 per cent of the 
workers. 

The five-day week was in effect in more 
than two-thirds of the mills, employing 
16,000 plant workers or 78 per cent of the 
total number of workers. Hours worked 





on Saturday varied from three to five and 
only in the case of male workers in two 
mills was an eight-hour schedule maintained 
on Saturday. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table IX.—Time 
and one-half was reported for overtime 
during the week, after either daily or weekly 
hours had been worked, in the case of 76 
mills, employing 13,500 workers. The only 
other overtime rate providing premium pay- 
ment during the week was time and one- 
quarter in 14 mills. 

Only in the case of one-third of the 
workers was information given on Sunday 
and holiday overtime and in 19 of the mills 
giving information, straight time rates were 
reported. Time and one-half was the over- 
time rate paid for Sunday work in 16 mills 





TABLE VOI.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE KNITTING 
INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILL WORKERS, 1947 


Male 








Standard Hours 














es 





|] | |) | | | 


Canada eee Quebec |Ontario 
WEEKLY 
SOM TS. See ew iS care a etie ade geen 1 
A eet tne AR GOIN BR teen 40 413 
Over 40 and under 44. TS60 ae eee sence 21 163 
ep eras Rais 369 160 69 132 
Lely, Set Waa aR: AA ee eee 376 1, 366 
Over 45 and under 473 Beal Wart otets nee 6 46 
LURE peta eee TE OM Se nce eee 345 668 
EW A Pee pea Cpr 1,302 66 606 630 
Over 48 and under 50. 168 86 (Ps 10 
Nae ies eices ato 1,424 72 11,240 112 
Over b0Rs sees TO Sioa eee 155 
otaleeny eer 6, 903 384 |2, 930 8,541 
DatLy 
Workers on a Five- 
Day Week 
Veet bs Let AAR Re NS ll israrats Gene trad IA. coe ae 1 
Sh eatin, eee Cae ts ASO er meer 40 413 
SERB Re ere Gok ke 23s |e te ce Dice lstes tae 
Ce ey a A ie eee Ee TSS AC ie etn ire Ne 188 
1B) RA Sede lcs So Rene hb eas ® Ws(92 iene ote 407 1,385 
Le EA ee Lan Re BEAL. 8 ON teenies 6 
PoP Radin Cine tae of 1 2c ees. 381 744 
OF Oats Ga eitecte esta tee DOOU eee ee hee 366 170 
TOM Vance eta et P2667 |e tine: 981(1) 285 
PROtA aS secre D4 2M ae eae 2, 202 3, 186 
Workers on a Six- 
Day Week 
Monday to Satur- 
Friday day 
8 4and 5 307 160 49 88 
8 8 GL aces. cee 70 91 
85 4 and 43 SOE ay eee ey Se ates 82 
82 42 NNO Bs cae eat bene 2 a Oe 11 
82 + and 43 250 152 50 48 
9 3 to 5 518 72 411 35 
93 4} DID We pea 22 (2) 
10 5 1265 ocee ee 126 
Motalee senses 1,477 384 | 728 355 


Female 
Cigesion Maritime . Western 
Provinces Canada Provinces Quebec |Ontario Provinces 
De eee DASE EVD enol Ae ea PRS a loos eek AS ae 
36 LAO OER ies, 83 1,168 141 
2 OO laileree eee 64 482 15 
8 1,159 389 454 270 46 
2 Qn AN Oe ay Bere ee 959 3,432 27 
ee ee D8 On anes scrscs 84 AUD Etta Wee ee 
EGU 5 en CE ILS TATAONEl ee OE 416 Le SGSk ee ae 
ATED. oe hed 1,865 229 896 LAOS eee eee 
Relates hae. 236 85 Ae aegis | eine Bae ee es 
eds ace 1,805 160 1,630 DD oe ence 
Be Sh dco dhe Bette 8 LSet: LST Nstecacteiy. ee ens 
AN VN FOUL 863 4,924 7,695 229 
Fy tone eae Dit le Sel aelae ete eee eee Dom emarete ny mse 
36 LOAN |ieeew ae 83 1, 168 141 
2 LSS es aes 64 104 15 
Pe bese AQ OS hte co eee Tel bean AQDNI sree 
SERS ne AAG le Aer es eS PC 5: OM ee ee 
boy WA Fak Ae as (cy Mt Pe eee dei (on eee Bae 
Fp aa HERS Ses ae eer 504 1380h |Cescece ns. 
niet: Oaehe BSS. ks 5 cee: 434 TD Ag pare eee 
Dah eed ce MSG M4 Gobo ence atl Sere 222) | Ace eee 
Sil Wel ORG2 Si Reena ee 3,585 6,907 156 
10 | 1,060 389 374 224 73 
we ite SID etn eM [ere Sy Siig S198) a aaa 
Sak Behe Fo Kaa Ae ae SD Oe ey ne PAg Tae. 
3) Re Senior 578 314 169 OBS TS san tenes 
bay OR 5 912 160 609 Ld Sm ee See eae 
AQ eaetrsre ct AQUI cee eee Lert tne as 
APU Pt eRe eee iG: Dr | Se goer Ble RENN, Ste en 
10 3,063 863 1,339 788 73 





(1) Includes seven employees working 11 hours per day, five days per week. 


(2) These employees worked four hours on Saturday. 


and 18 gave this rate for work on observed 
statutory holidays. Double time was paid 
for Sunday work in five mills, employing 
1,600 workers, and in seven mills, affecting 
1,700 workers, for holiday overtime. 

Overtime rates for Saturday work in mills 
operating on a five-day week were time and 
one-quarter in 9 mills and time and one- 
half in 45 mills, 25 of these paying the 
overtime rate only after weekly hours had 
been worked. 





Vacations with Pay, Table X.—The re- 
porting mills all gave one week’s vacation 
with pay after a year or less of service, ex- 
cept in one case where a two-year service 
requirement was in effect. 

In 80 of the mills, employing 71 per cent 
of the workers, a two-week vacation was 
reported after a service of from six months 
in two mills to 20 years in another. Eighty 
per cent of those employed in mills giving 
a two-week vacation were in mills requiring 
a five-year period of service. 


Statutory Holidays, Table XI.—All but 
five mills observed from 2 to 14 statutory 
holidays and 74 mills, employing 39 per 
cent of the total number of workers, paid 
for some or all of the holidays observed. 
Of the 8,100 workers receiving pay for some 


holidays, 38 per cent received pay for one 
or two holidays and 26 per cent, for six; 
another 22 per cent were paid for 7 to 14. 


The Woollen Yarn 
and Cloth industry 


The wage rate index for this industry in 
1947 was 109-8 per cent higher than in 1939 
and 14-6 per cent higher than in 1946. Rela- 
tively large annual increases took place in 
all but 1944 and 1945, with the largest per- 
centage change occurring in 1947. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
LOSOU ia Le Meu mate ae 100-0 ~ 
TOAD TA aR reas aes 107-6 7:6 
LOAVES Te age neg 5 120-1 11-6 
1942 ungok mate week 136-6 13°7 
ERE Pe latte Aeanah eth ae 152-8 11-9 
(OE IM MRI pel a th 160-3 4:9 
LOAD i oe aces 163-5 2-0 
TOTG OMe oe aod 183-1 12-0 
LOPS, Demet g ee 209-8 14-6 


In this industry, 94 mills across Canada, 
employing more than 14,000 plant workers, 
were covered in the survey. Approximately 
60 per cent of both mills and workers were 


TABLE IX.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER 
OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1947 








After Daily Hours 


Only After : 
Mon. to Fri. Saturday Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
ia a al i Bed No. of No. of No. of No. of No “ 
INO MOL ieanrae No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Work- Work- f Work- f Work- Work- 
Mill bik Mills me Mills 5 Mill es Mills a. 
Total Mills and Mill Workers. E22 ba ood 122") 127381 45a es 200 167 | 20,614 167 | 20,614 
Straight Time 
CCAM cle ee en Ae lle 40 | 3,259 Silla mids OSAnn | wee by eet aveial livre peianrens LOMO ile 19 2,329 
Maritime Provinces........ Bs 844 2 ¢33 0 Ol BA eae ee (es Se a te 2 84 2 844 
Quebec Wee aveky, (tye eae 3 125 3 2 Spt ie eh hae el een pee Ol cy ge rey 1 55 
Ontario: vasnerssn ewes ines 35 | 2,290 OO Weal LOM Remain ae oe eine Ne 1,468 16 1, 430 


Cana days esewn train: ae ane, te 7 788 7 
QOUuSbece: heme mun eave ent Coada eee Geren Rosie ei wa de 
CONTA TION Sa meee Lee hy 6 702 6 
Western Provinces.......... 1 86 1 

Time and One-Half 

Wanda wey) wee iN Maca HeLa E, 38 | 5,962 31 
Maritimer Ero van CES; aaial Sut em aed. y Alo] elon ana li ameaeneesiete ae 
Quebec ree Me. sea Laie 15 1,438 12 
Ontario ee oon, ates eeeon 20 | 4,393 16 
Western Provinces.......... 3 131 3 

Double Time 

CANA CA A eee Neticc eee ers Ue sl aeons aL eae ieee etter SL Cs: 
(jt e} ove oper Aa ANE RR SEATED onan [Ah geet free | INQ oe DARA oy Rie Db 
ONEaTION ete ei. ete te aehar ca ierie tate toe | arate, au liaise eataedals 

No Information 
CWandd at st Sis rene ea tiiee Dee role 47 


788 a e 3 459 4 545 
eae 1 DUG ezasee het Mel tare elena lapel e seu eke fle see Aer eee 
702 5 560 3 459 3 459 
86 1 ZO ic kee ca reall Osan hate 1 86 
5, 237 38 | 7,598 16 | 2,698 18 2,917 
see ot 2 SAU Be da otal Ale RN (A ee (eS APS 
1,304 27 | 4,881 4 866 6 966 
3, 802 9 | 2,314 11} 1,741 11 1, 860 
USSG each, Coral peracid 1 91 1 91 
PR eiaers Lannucnlumanlian Aunties 5 | 1,567 7 1,742 
sf foeds,| tere ore! Atel | nsseerentte 1 22 1 
Fa PIO ile Wiavanateeeilove Meters 4} 1,545 6 1,720 
SpELe Anmch Whil teeta ens 124 | 13,578 119 | 13,081 


located in Ontario. Forty-two per cent of counting for 50 per cent of the workers, re- 
the workers were female and about 40 per ported between 200 and 300 workers each. 
cent of the mills employed more female Collective Agreements.—Slightly _ less 
than male workers during the survey period. than half the mills reported 64 per cent of 
More than half the plants reported less the workers covered in the survey under col- 
than 100 workers in their employ at the lective agreement. Fifty per cent of the 
time of the survey and another 39 mills, ac- workers under agreement were represented 


TABLE X.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER 
OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1947 


Norr.—Two mills did not report any information on vacations with pay. 


Initial | Maximum Vacation Provided 
Vacation of ede ruleee Sik Na RSLS Ui NEE ale eee ask Mahe 
One Week One Week Two Weeks 


Length of Service Required 


MROMOLENGvol LING On | Not of Naviof 1s Nour 
Mills | Workers | Mills | Workers | Mills | Workers 


No Specified Service 


OAM AT ue one Mey ie He ail tue FR ae CNN 10(4) 338 3 pT Sh UE Os cep Do eT Ns 
CBG aah PON i i EA) AN Boe le uaa vena) ee * 0 UES Daal ea el Pa ad Ree eae Tie ici Hi i 
A CATIOR Sete ei rep es Eee Cuie DAREN. 6 204 3 DAE | Fo IN Gun ee re 
Western! Provinces we ¥ vis y ais Ce eae 1 WEY IPE eM Cd FON ID Te oP Oo So EN I LG 
Three Months 
Ganadavi Ontariguonly ii Mad serie veto kee 8 1, 007 3 F(ab PRB aged BM an A A 
Siz Months 
Gara da sek es od PO Pi cL cu eek tail Rd aR NY if 914 3 246 2 63 
Naribine: Lrovincesie ses keel eee eee 1 FAQ A rant che) hol ad SUM rca Me tawl sell ay Clee eS A a ON 
Que SO HPL Be PIE aah UES: Wh eee ley 4 266 3 246 1 30 
CODE ATIO pe Aiea Nhe Shoham ete Siem LT 1 SOSH Rw ehh es ES ae ee NL 1 33 
IWieSteEnuLrONAMCe SIP iN eRe nea aati eel: 1 AEA RY AT I ce Vet ol Urartu LPN ac 
One Year 
MANS ate eee cia Oo wor eth uae Miehailide we ausishanaae 139 18, 174 76 5,465 8 260 
Maritime: Provinces aie veec be aeieieeaece 3 698 1 DOD OT aR puta Risen Tae cocmil mya 
CUSIOS CHEW RM eens Cicer ay etna aise cA aIiRL I iil 7,290 29 2,070 3 107 
CEABLENS A Meee eis Ce ange NP Rt: 80 9,937 44 2,991 3 125 
Western Brovinices ee iF cess anole wate: Is 249 2 109 2 28 
Two, Three and Four Years 
Canada reenter ahes eae Aunt as idta the atahale 1 MASI Ais aut hl Werte maka ae Ply Wes Goo 
IVER TICLIME UE TO VIMCOS Meese mute ene client cost eae cue ceed i eee [eae tgucn sromrsnehrarT) arly, nce Ya lWatmec dal arate oe 1 549 
Cue CO Ah ie Bron ey cme mmeen as aa Oy 1 AT BSS ca we et eet WA Ca ba 3 842 
CONGATION ee eM RO te i eae ae esd Odin Ted beet Remon NNay cy ms Veter | Uae! Ariane a ies Rete a A 5 222 
NWVGSTETE NETO Vil COS eect seats tals Tak ote reget SON aut aaah emcee UE ER Cua hs 7m On sven tae petal Uae aM 3 140 
Five Years 
GE AACA MG cei ian Dura ae nies Wa Ona soa rakes UNS ARAN CTH eA Mta IEE egal aiala’ ciate Ga Mtctotaae afi fl lscietatatetiele oat 54 | 11,747(2) 
NE ATIL IMO TO VALLCOS ree areca eee [eran a reich] LR Pay Site Perot A gaan LU TEAL Ar Me 2 2 403 
CEOS ea Ore eae Made Ness ene Me aid ates deta g Melle Gielen ue tenia hate uaNk ab tian, tepehe alae 18 | 4,009 
DS ebrence Famke’ MAPNNATIL A PCB ar) pach Bay avo etal at My Cinna eRe a4 RW) LORE Malat ts ARP BM AR STA Crh AUP a Gf le) agouD 
Ten Years and Over 
ANB ee ae aaa tats ches Weak alte meneame lode se Rolls Relolals [Ava laig boa ihe hs [pd arches wee hea ee args 8 4 832 (3) 
COTIG DOO acre RK Ges oo oe CECI ell Tot ets Paty aCe Maree ae sai el tiene tee Pabcnapy eta ate Liataterwra ab agua 2 512 
PAT OR eee Rare Re eRe Ura eye te etic can Nags aia TE ake eta FR LU 1st aa Liles rs eorereahy wertateele ds 2 320 
TOCAPH A UW hesurie eden en eta 165 20,576 85 5,921 80 | 14,655 





(1) Two mills gave an initial vacation of two weeks after six months of service and five gave an 
initial vacation of two weeks after one year. 

(2) One mill gave an additional week’s vacation after 15 years, five mills after 25 years and another 
one after 30 years’ service. 

(3) One mill required a service of 20 years. 
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by employees’ associations or independent 
unions, 36 per cent by either the United 
Textile Workers of America or the Textile 
Workers Union of America and the re- 
mainder were under agreement with the 
National Catholic Federation of Textile 
Workers in the province of Quebec. 


Wage Rates.—Tabular data showing 1947 
wage rates by occupation in this industry 
may be found in Report No. 30, “Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
1947,” issued as supplement to the October 
Lasour GazeTTE. Average wage rates in 
1947 were 6 to 12 cents per hour higher 
than in 1946. The 1947 average for male 
loom fixers was 88 cents per hour while the 
highest average rate for women was for 
spinners and draw frame operators at 57 
cents per hour. 


Standard Hours of Work, Tables XIII 
and XiV.—More than half the mills, em- 
ploying 56 per cent of the plant workers, 
reported working either a 474 or 48-hour 
week. The 14 mills on a 45-hour week ac- 
counted for 25 per cent of the workers and 
the 16 mills which reported working longer 
than 48 hours per week accounted for 14 
per cent of the workers. 

The five-day week was reported by 55 of 
the 94 mills and they employed nearly two- 
thirds of the plant workers reported in the 





survey. Most of the mills reporting a six- 
day week, worked from 3 to 54 hours on 
Saturday; the 12 mills, working from 8 to 
10 hours on Saturday, accounted for 14 per 
cent of the total number of plant workers. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table XV.— 
Time and one-half was the most common 
rate for overtime in the reporting mills. 
Sixty of the mills, employing 11,300 of the 
workers, gave this rate for overtime during 
the week after either aaily or weekly hours 
had been worked. Time and one-quarter 
was reported by several mills as the over- 
time rate after daily or weekly hours and 
for Sunday and holiday overtime. 

Although time and one-half was the most 
common overtime rate for Sunday and holi- 
day work, seven mills gave double time for 
Sunday work and 12 gave this same rate for 
work on holidays. 

Of the mills on a five-day week, most of 
those giving overtime information reported 
time and one-half for all Saturday work, 18 
paying the rate after weekly hours had been 
worked; two of these on a standard week of 
50 hours reported time and one-half after 
48 hours. Four mills paid regular rates and 
ten, time and one-quarter, four of the latter 
group requiring standard weekly hours to 
be worked before the overtime rate was 
paid. 


TABLE XI.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE KNITTING 
INDUSTRY, 1947 


Notr.—Five mills, employing 1,238 workers, observed no statutory holidays. 


Number of Holidays Observed, by Mills 





Total 
Total 
—— : Workers 
Days Mills Affected 
2a) Sel 6 aT Ble Oo LO ie 14 
Mills Paying for 

IPlOlidaya 3 caw c on cateet Wi wey RS CE Te SSP stg le role nants ea 14 1,606 

PITLOUCANS TL we tensa eels ah ae eet dee ee Zit Me ale eel Joanna | oO lar | 17 1,499 

3 TU Nise Re aad OR phd Se EA DE SD | 2p <8 3 Ra se en Dh SEEN oie lites Sa ee ae 2 111 

4 2 ep tne N Wee RRR Rau ie SIAL 8 hapa Ratosts 1h is Tirso 5 825 

5 Dib d fea wee hi ietd oe eit ce mare it atin ee LS setae atts. ae ame Lis cet Sate. 2 153 

6 ER Tt PS UE Ge PRNEN ele cee ee AAS Pde >| Gey eld ea De Geol etl ocr eee 12 2419 

7 Bien Ste eee tee) A Ree | Vr ec eR eth Fe Ol. wills anslimeap acts 1 uf 487 

8 Tok be) Bice eters ee Bic Gates Aad UR Eaen |G Sal AUC DLE CeL Sat te) Pinata (ee Ae eG EGS 8 489 

10 eta Westpac ats Re eae RENT ERI 3 Pr doc Ibis OS Ipc Nels i Rees Nea ye erehen 5: 1 73 

14 RTS SRI ERE Mer arerh eRe 110 fy ©, [Reo 1B. 74 tee tet AVA OW BR med ANSE Zi 2 699 
Total Mills Paying for 1 or more 

TIGHGA VSS oe ed ee ee ek il 1 3 9} 20) 23 4 8 1 4 74 8,061 
Total Mills not Paying for Observed 

LONG ay G* yA oa ean, 4 aoe woe CU eS a obs Ol we col mat al sae 88 11,315 

Total Mills Observing 
EVOL Gay Stele eee eh 2 2 6/20 |RSS |e 52 eel Ol mel? 4 6 162 19, 376 





_.(@) This mill reported paying for 1 holiday after a service of 1 to 5 years, increasing the number 
paid for until after 15 years, workers received pay for all 6. 
(?) This mill reported payment to straight-time workers only. 
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TABLE XII.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE WOOLLEN 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1947 


SS a Sn rue ee eee ee 
SS eee 


oss Maritime : Western 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces 
ROG UMVETELSS fate tuketsat ee Gh Ad oe 94 7 24 56 if 
Mill Workers: 
1 EWES Scud ONES SF DREN en Re LO Deke © RL 8,170 131 3,071 4,766 202 
HMI Om ae Wee, OMIA he nl. 5,909 134 1,690 3,868 217 
fi Gros ETL oc San nae a 14,079 265 4,761 8, 634 419 


TABLE X1IHi.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES 
IN THE WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY MILLS, 1947 


Nots—Where hours vary for male and female workers, the hours used by the majority have been used. 
Se Sa Eee lee ae i Rn Sd la Sa Eels LU es 2 CAE Re ke 


Maritime - Western 
Standard Hours Canada Dinianede Quebec .| Ontario Cn 
WEEKLY 
AAA eh erecta ah MEY 5 ce SONA NaS aedhen dl vile BARRIS ice Beste 0 hae A See Anh eae 1 i 2 
BD ATIC AE Sia Gy ata eA Cte Mine ue ate RS AR rey teal a) 4 Nee ea ee 1 2 
Ba es Si ite ce Uae ot on, a) rs Gee agro Ol ghd ene ee 1 12 1 
CBE RST Big SORE HERR CHL eg Stee he ake CO iid: SON er GE Nee: ere 1 Ga) AAS 
2 ACER SeraO Uae aw SO AGNY Mind 0 OLR ke collie CRA RS ee 39 1 13 24 % 
AS ANC SOM oe On ee VRRra Shae aree 8 x7 De BL) 4 Dhie sie IS | 1 
DON Re, Pca td Ne) GP OMaN AES SRY SER Dh ee 7 2 4 Lil eee eae eee 
Dy Abra Arges Tree te ey ALA eee ALL oan WOR Ler) od 2 i dee pe et TRIN es a 
SIO GYR ee ache Wo eens a orn sta se eyes See ene LVR OTR a ne ah ieee Geen Sr lect Ee es a ve ee 
EG Gelleeeees Vat eee Cea are ee 94 if 24 56 7 
Dainty 
Mills on a Five-Day Week 
coe AT RS ON Ave HE ny RD AOD ey eet Ng +5 Nal RON 1 2 2 
Ue Ait NE pi a bore AEP BARA NEE a noe ie a LOE ides ARE see ete NL 2 UN 9 1 
RT Oe AE CCDS Prk aM Re rca: Seow. cine ee Ue Nhe oa ee ake ee 9 Re SE a ie os 
PACS Wee cAb Cotta SR ie tae Aa ORR) Shad ATC a mea, EN ap LOG ae 2 aaa 3 hele ae. Eee 
LORS Ree. reer moet ene spin ERG UAE Aka! Eade Loe a oe ee 5 dnl acolo ieee 
Bo 2 eae Rpt gt aoe A MR A DOR Boe eee cet, 11 41 3 


Monday to Satur- 
Friday day 
Pet a hs ee EG ot 1S ae RP el Rat Bw Res Si TAN Behe ge 1 
COTO Aa ager Sa di 5 Ee oR CE Be ety 4 3 Tee 1 1 
SR SAS 5 Pa aM VRE PAR One, 5 Sl a ee Rearend 1 Df Ae ict eed e 
tS Ue GAS? RN AR RMiNg oa) Bey Riad RC Sato 8 9 1 4 3 1 
oD ese en mene RPE Ak ie OR, URLS Ema 5 and 5} 7A Fn BAe ee 1 DOs cee 
UY TERY OAD BALE MG cae An, ae 43 1 i pate RETA Molt PROS BC REMY eur 
GARE MEE Os, ey Sie Oe ee 42 1h ira de oaks cs rE ae 1 Bia sein ee 
Gre aUR Se Soe Shae ah nt UPN nt ce 3 a Pree 1 OF var eonspenees 
DR Pee Ase Stats Melek eee REG 4 4 1 1 1 1 
Ce Tacit AEWA pIe A Rae Tey Rit Sh a AME) Oe 44 and 5 3 Jil be, Ane AA ee oe 
RBs it ia ba Ay Bho ee Bete 1 Te thtsrce viewed icy oma ee dlc i eee 
LO ie Me aig i otaoss eteen Gera man ee he che 4 and 5 On hottest 1D) Pig setae cls ie cemion aah 
8 and 10 PAG AL RAY SRR 0 ir brute bao Poh REALL Dogan £03 
BLOGG e et Piet net noel ietns, cutie IN 39 a Ups 15 4 
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TABLE XIV.—_STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN MILLS IN THE 
WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILL WORKERS, 1947 


Vode Ne ela, eee Et AMOS Ne Se ee ee ee 
—————————— SSS SSS SSS 

















Male Workers Female Workers 
Standard Hours oe West- Hans Prairie 
Canada Drow: Quebec |Ontario Pro a Canada Boe Quebec |Ontario | Prov- 
inces inces inces nce 
WEEKLY 
AQ ICONS ee st ah toa Ry one Nae age 292) a eat Ba 123 152 uf a beg aall ie eal Ne 51 98 27 
AOAC) Lao bee ren atte ee 127 TEN ER se 2 118 140 Cet a cata: 3 123 
Se eee a ek trats echt contin Bera ide ee Abyellie ce eee: 17 1,642 Lia, AWAVANGS Wb Rete 2 52 1,613 51 
ATEN Ooh uaktaia Maan Acuae BIST oe ees M2 oul ranean 301 OT DE eee rere Tsai  ietee ee 264 O20) Web ras ace 
Ce ete ioe, COT TA Chena ee Raeaiay Satoy| 5 1,428 1,948 6 2,057 7 843 20; | eaetaovene 
AS an da Oe Siar mvenaspevaes eyes arouse lil GOMES oe 32 13 99 O40) eave wheats 19 16 
Ptr AA RA MEU LOIAe ark aie ts aga er 584 47 519 AS Dicer cen ie 180 42 130 Soll Mptercane as 
157 Oe A TE RES a 3 PA 6 LOSE Rees | Seema oe 58 7 DLT Pee cae oleae are eh he 
LT LUMP aco rales nen ives Sy ais DOSu care DOS) Pee haan oes D299 Meee eek QOOK erent Ulerae seraeke 
Ma bale wana uit 8,170 131 3,071 4,766 202 5, 909 134 1,690 3, 868 217 
DaAILy 
Mills on a Five-Day Week 
Qe mau NL ai ane YER. Bhat caste AND Roe see bor 123 285 7 PAU ht habal. cca: 51 129 27 
QUE DO Lie MANA TNS oe Koes hehe sas TB QS Wateeee Will, Mian 1, 266 58 ARRAA GT Mine hore | Marianas ts 1,395 51 
PH MUAY Pata CoN lie Ah: Selene ee DAT ey Meee eens 323 BOM Cry eae LAUS4 eee es 313 STA | eee 
OE ay Beereee bar ee Ueehah aetyal SIN Oa Glink ane ee 319 SST ANS Me lawer AAG MI eens 82 SOA ane 
TOR Re ak ROU erste tracts ca) T208 hea 558 GD) Sere 6 ge GS7R ae comer 176 ap Uh Hey Rare ete 
ATOtALiMeeien Oh Gantenene HIBS ec anens 1,323 | 3,750 (HS [PBs oA ose 622 | 3,270 78 
Mills on a Six-Day Week 
Monday to Satur- 
Friday day 
Pag ENA Ia lea me ice each OI EY Bas fe 27 CUOTM Digerati Utes ii Pettey UA 49 
100 Tiler oa ee 2 91 91 oO een ar 3 74 
DOPE Meter sere iy PLUS Ie Age EI 230) ewe oie 52 TESTES A ate 
1,305 5 874 420 6 635 7 554 TAN poet eestor. 
D220 et iets 133 ain [ars Ss etd NH Biperd toeks 83 HP ee 
AB) Uaatca alan a ay See ops Ay ean TPAD) W Wears abl eae! See AZO Mastosnese 
32 yes eg te at me ey ata ca ER 38 SS HEL einen. ae ane heme andar 
V6 Dial neers 31 TSA Ae ee OPA IAs Bee 8 OA ante ae ee 
89 34 10 32 1153 82 26 21 19 16 
65 ASN A TQM eee tees 242 42 DOO: | Seo eee eres 
9 6 (iY Mee Eee bee Un (Pe ts a i TE Area ion Url ears DPS cist: 
1 QW eet eee 4 and 5 683; Wise ce enes O83 deere alte sia es TRO bod aoe TSO eee ee eeella merce 
8 and 10 DOW Sep te lee te tere Qo ale teen: aOR TES ONE Tut ece ll Sa ao We DOS Oh ae Malegs 
LOCA ee lee Berne 3,032 131 1,748 ' 1,016 137 | 1,939 134 1,068 598 139 


TABLE XV.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH | 
INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1947 
Ne rs 
After Daily Hours 
Holidays 


Monday to Only After Sunday 


Friday Weekly Hours 


ee | | ee | aS 


Saturday 
Overtime Rates of Pay 








No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 

No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 

; Work- Work- Work- Work- . Work- 

Mills pease Mills Gis Mills at Mills an Mills mes 
Total Mills and Workers...... 62 | 8,802 62 | 8,802 32 | 5,277 94 | 14,079 94 14,079 
Straight Time 

ANAC Aree thee ee sale eae 13 780 10 Tafel tae ee ae LT) Be ot 4 127 6 277 
Maritime Provinces........ 1 5 1 Iai hear rors te fe ne oer 1 5 1 5 
Quebec awe Priest eon 2 49 2 AGW el cn vostals Ie aigewe ete a 31 ih 31 
Ontario eiiauyyne tee Masia 8 452 6 SSA ages Gi Meares 2 91 3 132 
Western Provinces.......... 2 274 il VU Ree, cit a sel Weal ace Vara cra all MAUR en 1 109 

Time and One-Quarter (1) 
Canada (Ontario only)........ 7 1,275 fk 1275 5 318 6 1,110 5 766 
Time and One-Half 

OEE H ATE K6 Fe Way yt A A eR Ro ae 33 6,304 BLO) aye apr 27 | 4,959 30 | 6,867 22 5,012 
Maritime Provinces........ 2 96 3 156 1 3 156 2 9 
UCD ECE ike wens ee dente 11 2,032 11 2,032 11 2,680 4 1,991 2 673 
ONLATIO Mn hese cei en eae 17 | 4,075 5 Bh, 28) 14} 2,180 19 | 4,364 17 4,167 
Western Provinces.......... 3 101 3 101 1 29 4 356 1 76 

Double Time 

GS nacla Pen ee bee LM ne Tae ie ater Jal aha tine Merata sc emceuel acest | aia araepeReAl ayer ate atel eb akavecalie leis if 974 12 1,839 
@USH EC ere ee ce alee ton| Cee aunnat Ml sarees acobvrell efor ene ar scaler ttenede snerllhone stepetaisyeVine reps reatsns 5 675 6 740 
COREATIO SMe en eS oR ete UT Sere canes IL eco yet Soll ae, SURV oe Me ene Rea erate eee canc|| otavare everets 1 280 4 1,074 
Wiest Keiarul PAVOM ANG otr sone n becom alent at [ddoladedollnbond sauiouse..6 aa lodagacct 1 19 2 

No Overtime Information 
Wana Gar sons eeticn tee nee 9 443 15 Le oadainln oor Btw 47 | 5,001 49 6, 185 
eae eed re aad tie nln noe We ease NE eI nk EARS See as Doe ee ee 


(1) Two mills, employing 509 workers, gave time and one-half after the first two hours of overtime during the week 
and on Sundays. 
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Vacations with Pay, Table XVI.—A\l\ of 
the mills giving information on this subject 
reported one week’s paid vacation after a 
year or less of service. 

A vacation of two weeks was reported by 
43 mills employing about 8,500 plant work- 
ers after a service of from one to five years, 
mainly after five years. In three cases, a 
three-week vacation was reported after 5 or 
25 years of service. 





Statutory Holidays, Table XWVII.—All 
but two mills reported observing between 
4 and 14 holidays, 53 of the mills paying 
for 1 to 14 of the holidays observed. Of 
the 10,200 employees receiving pay for one 
or more of the holidays observed, 39 per 
cent were paid for either 2, 3 or 4 holidays; 
18 per cent were paid for 6, and 27 per cent 
for 8, which in this latter case was the total 
number of holidays observed in each mill. 





TABLE XVI.—_VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1947 


Norr.—Of the 94 mills covered in the survey, five, employing 228 workers, gave no information on 


vacations. 


SS ee ee ee 
ee ————————— een 








Minimum Maximum Vacation 
Vacation in a 3S 
of One Week One Week Two Weeks 
Length of Service Required — 
No. of | No. of || No. of ] No. of | No. of | No. of 
Mills | Workers | Mills | Workers | Mills | Workers 
No Svecified Time 

Cantar Cee cc ea ae: Oe take Et a 6 a Het AS Ap Oc te) PRAM Rr lll oon MST es & BAe eR) 1 
ONC AROS ae. eet RU are annie est Bie 4 oe ae came teri Pia Aa RE, PONS cnet nA nal MUD BU, 15 
Western Provinces. .6. see Meee es 2; tNogH AUER LS Od BE eh hy Nine, Dias men sean ML We Sanz 

Three Months 

{Oe Sid CULO E a RAN nee aie, SAE NPG I Sete ars a 6 934 2 LE Sn SA ole | Ue elk Ay 1 A 
(JUG CO Aas, Mae Shas Mtn bay et tet os ed, 1 j 7 8 Ua as DOME a oR Tine fae Bye ootd ERE as Gane cee 
COON TATIOT an Ee ee hea eee enn rae cer 5 770 2 LOO NURS ee ee 

Siz Months 

LBV NES evan a) ADR help Onn! TE ONE NOR ae 7 699 4 gE ear RR LA ee 
CHGS lass rate Rie cotta LE et Hy 9 Po ie 1 EAL tO Fea noe Mek, SERIE OTN A tL ae a mS fo 
CRTAVO ate ey On ie nt dire deel A) ais 5 613 4 OLA ek aba il ae ee 
NVestery ro Vinces: ola. at ee 1 I CAR PARE A ater Ae oes aay or eR or KN A 

One Year (1) 

BEN ste 9G A SUE, ea EAU COA eae one EC 70 11,176 40 4,592 4 245 
Maeiiime PFOVINCES a fol ea ak ene pace. 4 219 3 PON TS, Ne 2 ae a Ae 
USDOL se Stead Ota S hy eg” OE 21 4,360 11 1,547 1 71 
COREATTO Ls PR RRRI UL aoe neee Eee Ck 75 Ay. 41 6,241 Pad 2,820 2 159 
Western Provincesti ee tc on ee enews 4 356 1 76 1 15 

Two and Three Years 

CORAC ARS oahu aaah, AL vie) om eee Sohne Ub en ama MNS Ne) Ailes Ehia man a ad 8(?) 635 
DUC IOC Csr Mie, Ay aah eat Cee ee ocak RRL OA Mi wi am RM et ye oh] Re whe at amet Ree be 3 388 
STAC COW # id dE DORs A eh agile «Whe: Son pc | hour d Pas Seem AEN One ay ted ema he a J 84 
NV OStCED SE TOVINE SST lta in Gear tru tO Cement e UN NO bes Nhe Ym to aap ANAL. 4 163 

Five Years() 

Co ADAG A Ae MONA. ints A OM oto Mca MS ThE ce Ree we PUD EE Leia Bue SS Of Fo 31(4) 7,672 
MORE LOVIROOG) cc lot ara s Se er a ahees att Gee eee ROR ht ly By SLPR Gs Fata t 1 7 
CURD CCR One wintry Sort UNE st aiios CR Ee Ary hs a Ew te NE BR RD Tale ba ae a 8 2,589 
CONCADI Os) Aeeeyae aL A aan COR So RUM OT SUAS SAID 7 ech cechs tyta Ae Mor aR DS SS ie 21 4,848 
NV OCCOTR EE EOVANCOS A UtuM Mihi t sat ae Os MNP Are eyes es Pele Rel) oat PL NE Ge dek Ay 1 165 

Total Mills and Workers.......... 89 13,851 46 5, 299 43 8, 552 


(1) Length of service was 10 months in one case. 

(?) One mill also gave three weeks after five years. 
(3) Length of service was 44 years in one case. 

(4) Two mills also gave three weeks after 25 years. 
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The Cotton Yarn 
and Cloth Industry 


Wage rates in this industry in 1947 had 
increased 89 per cent over those in 1939 
and a 17 per cent increase in this same year 
over rates in 1946 was the largest annual 
change since 1939. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
OBS TEL Ao ce ston oes 100-0 no 
POLO CAN i ace tie ce 109-6 9-6 
AG ents x 13-3 13-0 
RO? PVR Sem eape Dee es 128-1 ao 
Oe oe eu. ck, Meet ae 136-6 6-6 
104A ee, Pee e ess 13974 1-8 
194s eee ee 148-7 6:9 
POAC PE auraatre ate at 161-6 8:7 
LOA gr. gisele tome 189-0 17-0 


As shown in Table XVIII, there were 
20,000 plant workers employed during the 
survey period in the 35 mills whose returns 
were used in analyzing this industry. 
Women workers comprised 41 per cent of 
the total working force, with eight mills 
employing more female than male workers. 

The mills ranged in size up to 2,500 work- 
ers, with eight employing over 700 workers 
each, accounting for 55 per cent of the total 
number employed. 


Collective Agreements. — Twenty-eight 
mills reported approximately 17,400 workers, 
or 87 per cent of the total number employed 


in mills covered in the survey, under col- 
lective agreement. The number of workers 
under agreement was divided nearly equally 
among the two international textile unions 
and the National Catholic Federation of 
Textile Workers, and there were also some 
500 workers under agreements with associa- 
tions of employees. 


Wage Rates.—Tabular data showing 1947 
wage rates by occupation in this industry 
may be found in Report No. 30, “Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
1947”, issued as a supplement to the October 
Lasour GazeTTe. Increases in average wage 
rates in 1947 over 1946 in this industry 
ranged from 7 to 20 cents per hour with 
most occupations showing an increase of 8 to 
12 cents per hour. Rates for highly skilled 


-males, loom fixers, averaged 87 cents per 


hour and the average for female weavers 
was 67 cents. 


Standard Hours of Work, Tables XIX 
and XX.—Fourteen of the mills, employing 
slightly more than one-half of the workers, 
reported either a 474 or 48-hour week. The 
six mills on a 40-hour week included 14 per 
cent of the workers and the three working 
50 or 55 hours accounted for another 17 per 
cent. Although ten mills reported a 45- 
hour week, they included only 11 per cent 
of the workers. 

In 21 of the 35 mills, a five-day week of 
8 to 10 hours per day was reported and six 
of the remaining 14 worked five days per 
week every second week. The former group 


TABLE XVIL—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE WOOLLEN 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 1947 


Nore.—Two mills, employing 50 workers, observed no statutory holidays. 


SN a gc aad Se a ar ae 
eee OooOoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoqoqomemeuqnmnmnsSsSsSSsSS Ss S—S—owowow>090 nxn) maw’¢wmnr'*h» _O a 


Number of Holidays Observed, by 





Mills 
Seen Pe Sota 
Mills orkers 
Days Affected 


A oe wilh 
Mills Paying For— 

TRE OLGA YT Aten eden Cons cea «chee Vemma sakes 

DOIG DV SOs hitate viii cua a take atte tee ace seme tare 

3 Sy Mae a ede ATC Da a ere oe 1 

4 LUA BR UB CEA Ie mein ONAN mmr 44; boa Sal eS I [qe 8 ot 

5 fe MAA ESP PRA ES Bere iced Ror 1 

6 SMT Ah ne Na ea We Ph Rp ane wee eT ebay Fa! 

"g AUT gp Ree Fa tony A A reeget | Peae 1) 4) BDO A Dee a2) ieee N 3 ol 

8 Shin iy Aol St at ior RMA eee Cin Lota Re auttnda, on deter ec Re dai 12 
10 RE et ae Ny a ae Ce te tes mel al emcee aeadt cake Titec ted Hy Ree Leganahe 
14 ce 


Total mills paying for one or more 
FOLIC Veena ieee a ene hovered eeuente 1 1 
Total mills not paying for holidays 
ODSCRV CU se arene ee ek eee ak 


eielewenitebecatenelta.a ¢lelbieieteliniiene shrsile ust Sete! (otra let s comes ‘=! eile) 6 \Gyeruelre cts) Plnebiel aioe) ier orienta e 1 <1 g URES Roe 


Dis Bl ever 6 787 

1 oe? Leer eon 5 1,126 

Ta Rigs Re rea a | 5 1,430 

5 |. Ao eee aera 6 1,444 

sae peas Late a Re) eens 2 224 
LOM |S aed en ears eee: 11 1,780 
SALE es Is. sea ener 4 493 

Be SIs feel] ae taal aioe 12 2,754 

RS eka a Pee) 1 55 

1 1 65 

IO ya etn Wie2 of Fa A ECGS es 53 10, 158 
C10 LO ee oa Oa ee 39 3,871 
L726 soe “Lele ae lett 92 14,029 


Total mills observing holidays.| 1| 2 


ee 
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employed 63 per cent of the workers and 
the latter six accounted for another 20 per 
cent. 

The only mills reporting working a full 
day on Saturday were the six mills men- 
tioned above who then worked Monday to 
Friday only, on the following week. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table XXI.— 
Time and one-half was the usual rate for 


any overtime worked. The only other over- 
time rates reported providing premium pay- 
ment were time and one-quarter which was 
the rate for overtime during the week in 
one case and double time, reported by two 
mills for Sunday overtime and by four mills 
for work on observed statutory holidays. 
Of the 21 mills on a five-day week, 19 
reported a rate of time and one-half for 


TABLE XVIII.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE COTTON 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1947 





ECG Wobrrar cantar 2a Phe NIE AN so Ae fer lek Lae 


Maritime 











Canada aes Quebec Ontario 
35 4 15 16 
11,801 1,079 7,661 3,061 
8, 224 816 4,919 2,489 
20,025 1,895 12,580 5,550 





TABLE XIX.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE COTTON YARN 
AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY MILLS, 1947 


Notrt.—Where hours vary for male and female workers, the hours worked by the majority have 


been used. 


WEEKLY 
Aare es chew POMC ae ea anew ete eB eR Letter ib oleh! 
A PCG aero, eae ee nee T, 9 SRN hy Ns atid erie. 
AED BENG TA a is pie NOR Ra NEN <P We BE Reged Otic By BON Ping hE. Trey 
2 AIEN SAND) virial IONS aod Ook SRILA IY) RENAE MP Rn DAP VS I 
ATs el tie rae MOA ee 2 ave eA eR CON Sh 2 See ADT HR 
EW ATIC OO ae ee erie Nes nae Ra ae ed es: ak ye) Se Ae, 
ae hak De TABU ME RT oO Nice UNA fey An 
DatILy 
(a) Mills on a Five-Day Week 

See tarmac teat maar Ones LAER aie ons way ah ls austen oh cal 

OT er Wee ee SOs) UC Ma th arte See Eee NO Le ade te 

Eee 0 ca RASS. 0 Wie ar ce aba meme OS REPEL AN > BMiaey Ot Bee 

fe) WP RE ORL el een eee Beata 
(b) Mills on a Six-Day Week 

Monday Satur- 
to Friday day 

PEDO OO oe Bed Eee ea 73 

EAE Le Paso atts re ICN ec ah EU AEE eS 4 and 5 

Sh NOE vad eat h EN eed Am de ea 

OLA ODER Rae, aie ae ras CEE ee: 5 

OPAC (Pa hers earn kts nesta 5 

















Maritime : 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario 
Gites Seba crt es. Gries ane 
2 | aie as eee ee 
OUAY [eee the oe 1 9 
Ppt STAY 7 ad eal ES Nr ee Une enc y 
2 We 5 5 
3 il OS aie W Bae Malte ae 
35 (4) 4 ites 16 
Git Se eee eae Gy Serene 
Gi Ci a rane wines 6 
BIE, “tl Nanatsk te Ae er Iba ete Bae Ore 3 
CA Rae ea: dusty oe ida a Aes. 
Aes 11. eal Sao ee cg 12 9 
Ud Cre ne bese weg ia a Deal ha Fagen (3 
4 Lage yee panes oe 3 
4 Ne tet ae aber en 3 
2 1 Bt eae Cee RA Leo 1 
® 1 [OR annie. 24. 3 
14(1) 4 3 if! 


(‘) Six of these mills reported hours on a fortnightly basis, all working a six-day week the first 
week and a five-day week, the second: one mill worked 423 and 373 hours week about, another, 45 and 


35, and the remaining 4, 48 and 40. 


(2) Five of these mills operated eight hours on Friday. 
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TABLE XX.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE COTTON YARN 
AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILL WORKERS, 1947 


a eS 
——————aoaoaoaoaoaaoaoaoaaoaoaaaaaeaeeeeeaeaaa@aaaaaaaa ee — —_—_  _avawss0S0SSE I ISI» aa 























Male Workers Female Workers 
Standard Hours af, Bee 
Canada arbi mone Quebec |Ontario | Canada eee Quebec |Ontario 
WEEKLY 
Oieted NOE Sate foe Sark, oN Orta pe idea JOB Tall Gere tras ave LAGS Tas eae WETS OW aed eee el 5 ORE see at eens 
ADEA AS i Oho er tele cine oihyesete re ESE ee eNO Ee 333 ESB HH [pokyte ball ony UE 1,038 293 CA Fa bende RE 
PSO Ue LA TaP eS Tht AM re Regn Ancient Sesh aa POOSMe ae. sets oe au tanaes 1,003 C285 Meee ete ce 240 1,045 
ATE IG Sat Dune REN eA og EUS ara ke STE ES DSM ACa Mee hsenss «ents ote 588 A Sy ie emer all aie eeepc 4 
BSR TEE ey, CRN IRL Ow alte treat ocr ear nta nig mast arin 5, 900 689 3,741 1,470 3,172 451 1,762 959 
SOANAPH Osea cee oes ese suelo areea see nel eee 2,340 57 DEO Sain pee 1,085 W2 1 SONS 2 eeeneree os 
HOGA betes cen eer coon ie ale ()11,801 1,079 7,661 3,061 |()8, 224 816 4,919 2,489 
DaILy 
(a) Workers on a Five-Day Week 
Riera BUN aca RTUAG SOR Rik 1 ie Be Ree ron fe tere IGS Tr leenercrsrsts 1263, 7am oe DUS OG eae eee Le 5 OM eres 
OYA iitecs, cena PA Stee May cn A PA RN ND ch cette Ne [LUNG peau Cesar eaval eee elie eer BSA Ose eure Alen Ne tai 543 
LEP Ae ae PATRIA CET LY 4A Maco per EARNS ere gh G2 Ae ASO eeeaen te re 652 ES ACTON tenes hae rhea Ile yt 579 
LORIN Wek SCout Cie CCN o ahaa Les auarave en ets LEPROSY WSs Ais et ANT GO Si| reser: DAMES OA lies tn Meese Dap Wee, tate 
fh Dron te AG Ney Pa ge dee TaGd wipe es 6,405 D236 kde Se Cullis eee eter 3,756 122 
(b) Workers on a Six-Day Week 
Monday to Satur- 
Friday day 
TANG dered eines Sata cate e aloe hoe es TA AR Ate Co ON ee Ba cca Ia ie tate) Neng ig aR aE bos OSD RIE O85 | sea ae 
UM a ec pT Prue, URED UW REN 4and 5 752 B50) eee 419 795 DORIA eE. 502 
Seas eo ee Mctetets shccecaieyt lero eee 8 2,203 359 647 1,197 931 DO OTTER perenne 671 
SANS: Hiinvasierc cetceesr sees 5 539 SOOT Ree ae 209 385 Oa a eee 194 
Oratvell Ohta ae eke Tee 5 666 57 GOO S| ieee 250 72 LS eee ee 
TOGA ba ata sido beyacs Gere Serene 4,160 1,079 1, 256 1,825 3,346 86 1,163 1, 367 





(1) Hours for 2,200 of the male and 1,900 of the female workers were reported on a fortnightly basis of one five-day 
and one six-day week; the workers were shown under their longer work week. 


TABLE XXI.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1947 


Neen eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee | 





After Daily Hours 


Only After ote 
Monday rae Weekly Hours Sunday Holidays 
to Friday paris entd 
Overtime Rates of Pay © |= | A |] S|} HM | cc e- 
No No No No No 


Néc chy ined Nowe Bimec| PitG2 i UBan We Noo onion” Note Fins 
Mills ploy- Mills ploy- Mills ploy- Mills ploy- Mills ploy- 





ees ees ees ees ees 
Total Mills and Mill Workers. 21 9,409 Pas 9,409 14 10,616 35 | 20,025 35 20,025 
Time and One-Quarter : 
Canada (Ontario only)........ 1 80 1 SORE ec teen ate etter seat ae Garey ec Ita oe ace Re a 
Time and One-Half 

Geinadaen ce Care, es sates 194) | 9,081 20(1) | 9,329 14(2) | 10,616 30 | 16,977 28 15,942 
Maritime Provinees........ 4 1,895 4 PESO OU MNS Geter ler aise nett 4 1,895 4 1,895 
Quebec aiasuccch mace oes 4 2,611 4 2,611 11 9,969 13 9,879 12 9,092 
Ontarione cts seen eae 11 4,575 12 4,823 3 647 13 | 5,203 12 4,955 

Double Time 

Cake ihe A Gr Cee On Watt on beg BACT ie) Smet ID CMR td MORN cn TaN inate te 2 314 4 1,349 
QUICHE ae Se sre SEN To oeae cae cat Rea tee al a ale coeonard ener tala aR eee oars att tetas Ace 1 192 2 979 
CONGATIO se ee ee ee eee Se care aerate |e. ce, @ cone beret Ae | Lal ae Pas anes apace a 1 122 2 370 

No Overtime Information 
Canada aes cote Buttoraterteaterreets 1 DAS MWh WP Sv code | aerate x | oho mc omen al eae gee te 3 2,734 3 2,734 





(1) One mill with 122 employees paid double time after the first four hours of overtime. 
_ (2) Ten mills on a 5-day week and employing 7,460 workers reported a premium rate of ten per cent for hours over ten 
in any one day as well as time and one-half after weekly hours. 
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TABLE XXII.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE COTTON YARN AND CLOTH 
INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1947 








Initial Vacation Maximum Vacation 


of One Week One Week Two Weeks 





Length of Service Required Bik RL UN) aes Lt et te A hee Been ae OTE Sh 
Number | N es ee Number } Number | Number 


of fe) oO Oo oO of 
Mills Workers Mills Workers Mills Workers 


BRAC Ae Ue ee ine wha onla: 5() DEDOOM Ope Ne SUF ws Nec eaterakty oe Nee Cements | Naty eee Beta 
Maritime PrOovinceso. 4000s. estos I Tet earch Act eenel (ee ted ee Ab at al beg Wo wen Saas] ea eee LO RAC 
CO EATIG Meare HT ACM ori 4 Od ey etd SiN Manes Cee Mea one ete aT Ne 

Three Months 

Ore Fs 2 Gee ie ae ace a ae aA a a 5 LEM DAS 3 868 4 2,487 
Maritime. Provinces. ....2400..5 65. Z 755 i! 129 1 619 
CONEMTIO SISA. © een eh nde hee ie uit aS 3 966 2 739 3 1, 868 

One Year 

Canadawere Pie iyte ok Way a ae ee 25(?) 15,344 12(2) 10, 217 1 473 
Maritime Provineess.2 ca eee a 1 OT Beas che rs cicero fle ite tem et tl Mal, ees bay 
CHIEDeO YL eRe) ot SN Nee een 15 12,580 11 OF 060s Boe Una Pe Nicaea oe 
Ot ArIO VW Os Cay Senet th aeawn es 9 2,243 1 248 1 473 

Five Years 

OP SUENG EWI lat) Rd Fe CN Eye odd Tt ae OS NE os RE Ve 9 RRR Vag Mo ORRIN IanO cae 4h 10 4,063 
NATION POVINCCS neta in ara ae eek th tinh, Cushi ine ek dk tee wakes il 626 
CUS I CC re tee ie tae PRE ROMs LOIS ante tt Lose tae Oe SA AT AT MM ta, Lo oot rhe 2 HAGe2 
WT Yo 5g Reape raul uae <a al e ge oa Milan Ge SoA ORAL st Re Reg AY NMR Cate AO St a oe r 1,805 

Ten Years 
Canada Que bec OMby Wares ease ek Or es Meum te erat dkny Meee Pe ek ak ee ms 979 
Twenty and Twenty-Five Years 

CFA AON ane Man enn Bre ast Dre ate HLL Wie Be Ped a cota ae en ee EER. ey eie tA. 3(3) 938 
NT ATIC ME LOVINCOS Rt converte RO lyha Be woe eMcmeoNe ae Gh ili a LAREN , Aca Loe 1 521 
SDP GALLO ct ee SR eat | Can ee oie sede RED Nag Le ea BOREAL a cis be 2 417 

a Ey ESE NAR Pha eae ft As hi 35 20,025 15 11,085 20 8,940 





(1) Five mills reported only an initial vacation of two weeks—after 3 months in 4 mills, employing 
2,487 workers and after 1 year in another, with 473 workers. 

(?) Ten mills, with 7,460 workers, reported payment for this vacation at the rate of 2% of gross earnings, 
covering the 12 months prior to the vacation period. 

(3) One mill, employing 80 workers, required 20 years of service and the remaining two, 25 years. 


TABLE XXIII.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS FOR MILL WORKERS IN THE COTTON 
YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, 1947 








No. of Holidays Observed, by 
Mill 


ills Total 
—-- TT tele Workers 
Days Affected 
Ot Co ARS PO ETO er EE 
Mills Paying For— 

DAOC AVA, a. Orcs whines tote a ae oars Pe eels Loney ates 7A RS Sd We a Oho hes 2 670 
3 Cami CRAM SU HANS: FCO apy aU EY, Mebiak tes ReMi y Lah Pe RE Pol Rt Aa ES shen (rate 1 122 
6 24 As acts ee RC AM sea SAL MS F< eee ee mii OY Tete Solid ehh ee, babe ee 11 6, 902 
tay Ca gar OM Fan Wie ie See yo Btn ak MER Oa ESRTAIR 2° ORM oy Jae Oy Sean Bead BD) Pa fhe cea Pee 5 1,319 
Total mills paying for two or more holidays......}.... She Pel by Pees haus Pee 19 9,013 
Total mills not paying for holidays.............. Dre 14-8 1 1 1| 4 16 11,012 
Total mills observing holidays................... tO ede ee am re WR es SE ea 35 20, 025 
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all Saturday work, in 14 cases after weekly 
hours had been worked. One mill reported 
paying time and one-half for the first four 
hours of work on Saturday and double time 
thereafter and another mill reported a rate 
of time and one-quarter for Saturday work. 


Vacations with Pay, Table XXII.—AI\ 
of the mills reported giving one week of 
vacation after a year or less of service. In 
15 mills, employing 55 per cent of the 
workers, one week was the longest annual 
vacation granted. 


Twenty mills reported a two-week vaca- 
tion after a length of service varying be- 
tween 3 months and 25 years; approximately 
8,900 workers were employed in these mills. 
In 10 mills, employing 4,100 workers, the 
service requirement was five years and in 
another four mills, employing 2,500 workers, 
three months’ service was necessary. 


Statutory Holidays, Table XXIII.—A\- 
though all of the mills reported observing 
from 5 to 11 holidays, no payment was made 
for the holidays observed in 16 mills, em- 





TABLE XXIV.—DISTRIBUTION OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS IN THE RAYON 
INDUSTRY, BY REGION, 1947 


ee SSS ou 





— Canada Quebec Ontario 
eae ELE ee AC ine Nicaea Mar Melee ec any sig) di ieee 26 19 1% 
Mill Workers: 
ul cabs eek cite ee Oe ete CRED er Ot SMR REST chee RON 5,871 5,435 436 
as Le ek EL En SEO UUe PAL als oan atte Neneh eet aren Orewa 2,800 2,290 510 
aos epee aL ORL ee MRT om enh, So ACN 1 eee Ley ara iat 8, 671 Hes 946 





TABLE XXV.—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE RAYON 
INDUSTRY, BY MILLS, 1947 


: Nore.—Where hours vary for male and female workers, the hours worked by the majority have 
een used. 


ee ee ee 
a I Ee a a a a ee 





Standard Hours Canada Quebec Ontario 
WEEKLY 
ACh eit Ca RS Mine SV Ate teem ened ly TARR Ae Rates tai, carta. Gorn cen 1 Age WU oh acateces 
Ue OY LOPE Maar EA ERD edt ag WI LEA BOC OMI AS Cb NER Me As aa Bh Sea 3 2 1 
7 Osis ULE IO OB as USE A any ML HR AR pal J a PERNA AC CEO MORN ede Sy PASS eae if 
ATEN GAL Me Aad ol NESE LGN sick nls SME) les USE SUN eat aha cael eaten See ar OS ine Creer tet, Red 2 
TNE aha Sor RO AO No ESN Toit toa RECAP Re Loe, NRE MRE ee SO a Ral 5 5 2 
TD ie Acar Pe ROA, yes per cn ee ae Re te! aan oy cles SRG eee eae ctnten Cure Oke oppo c i 6 1 
i5y ER AN AIY nplib gE Sar RN MEST ThE alin orci oon CORR eEnre DIN e Do 1 gS Oe Rn ie tate See 
154s ets Woda Slit A Milo FIN Pea pkey pare Cbs AU LR esa te ae Seer Su cyhnn Speen HEN AME Aho RMR. Lied 6 Gig ats ceeaer ne cee 
POT AL CMLRLIS) ee it fe ea ee Necro ain, ts cae Ei ee ee 26 19 if 
DaiLy 
Mills on a 5-day week 
AE MR ees ae RRO NRT DL nM ME | 08 Sch Geran e o' Ay amen ty A 1 LY Pesach 2 oe 
(2 9A CMRI CREAR NA PID UTD tga MRO RS 8 Bie <n Ment AA An aegn m VRgee cet ds 1D ek roe 00: Ave 1 
(Vaal Ie OEM gee icky 456g Daa wes Rak HOR Ae ad ie fa cua fall Sie ant ciate es (i Seneca ee 1 
OB eres A ate coy nar hay wath a Au) Aaee AIREY Cty Mee mrad Ge iG ngs re ih ee aoe 3 
OG te ee yn ON CA tegen © al Meghan te eeasd MeeeN ros Lanter nar nee ee 1 Asal va. eat eee: 
BO ics terete Sad, ete hee es SAME at ai atehee oy Mee aL Som eC cate eee 6 Gilite Mile wie teeeee 
AL Gea MEL eee Se hea, a aienete es Seah She dla een ce teen Ste cast 13 8 5 
Mills on a 6-day week 
Monday to Satur- 
Friday day 

Oi Mera nean anna sao ene une, Wi ke Lee atetaMUr toa rah aber stena iotpet eater steer 4 2 | Vis oak Bie lor 
Rie, Rear ine ce) a) vate OA raat R Moree REN ts Bats wept teey Ree Maret ene at eae) 8 1 § Ue ee vay pages (hae 
AAS ee on PR A cary eet ns 5.4 re Robern HORM Cnet: 5 i Na eee Mean tas poet 1 
SEI GFis ee Vertay tc ciate seem ees Sec arnt ea tic aaEws Facone te Alay ot opehste athe 5 1 1 Peer Res Ppa 
SF a ER Pen ee ely clan aheia a ae nema raton etsy ERC? ocr 5 [leah hae 1 
TL QUes x beh rey tees le Dees ansbepe te oie ie eet oreuel Siena aeons alles Geeys 4 1 Ue Sea Sse, he 
i C9 eaeaiee mee Seetene  aan eS eot Gh abd ics Oh oti CR cic Mes Onn 5 6 OTM RR Ries, migatee 
Total Millocay three Ud wees oes cen ei tice eet eas 13 11 2 


ploying 11,000 workers. From two to eight 
of the holidays were paid for in the remain- 
ing instances. Eleven of these, with 6,900 
workers, paid for six holidays, which in the 
case of seven mills was the total number 
observed. 


The Rayon Industry 


By 1947, average wage rates in this indus- 
try had shown an increase of 86-8 per cent 
over rates in 19389 and were 13-4 per cent 
higher than rates in 1946. The greatest per- 
centage change occurred in 1941. 


Annual 
Percentage 

Year Index Change 
POS Oe cee aR ak ou 100-0 ~— 
POA Sets dee 106-8 6-8 
LOA epee adore 122-9 1D=1 
NT Wi i aot Ce 129-0 5:0 
TAT eee Prete te. 141-3 9-5 
TOA) Paeatie ete he 147-0 4-0 
LOA ale ea Nea: Ws 148-9 1:3 
HOAQ aero tes aero. a 164-7 10-6 
MA ee ese oUt an 186-8 13-4 


This industry is mainly located in Que- 
bec, as shown in Table XXIV. There were 
26 mills, employing 8,700 workers, covered 
in the survey. Two-thirds of the workers 
were male and only six mills reported em- 
ploying more female than male employees. 

The majority of the mills employed less 
than 200 workers each and averaged 96 
workers per mill. Four mills which em- 
ployed more than 400 workers each ac- 
counted for two-thirds of the total number 
of workers. 


Collective Agreements.—Twelve mills re- 
ported 5,200 workers affected by collective 
agreements. In one-half of these mills 
agreements were with employees’ associa- 
tions, covering 4,200 of the workers; the 
remaining six mills had agreements with 
either of the two international textile unions 
or the National Catholic Federation of Tex- 
tile Workers. 


Wage Rates.—Tabular data showing 1947 
wage rates by occupation in this industry 
may be found in Report No. 30, “Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 





TABLE XXVI—STANDARD OR NORMAL WORKING HOURS IN THE RAYON 
INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILL WORKERS, 1947 


Male Workers 


Standard Hours 


Female Workers 














Canada | Quebec | Ontario | Canada | Quebec | Ontario 
WEEKLY 
Adee Mats Sere Cai, eee At x sects’ eae tad so 104 AOA ee te 3 Sn A Ngee Pee 
Cle a Unban gel Te CE wel xe gh, MEA See gi 347 289 58 288 191 97 
¢NSNRED VAM nEN te LER ae RO cy NERS Coenen ae: RBA» BS do Neeeee ees) Ce a 135 ro ee eee: 44 
7 OE ae LM Din a ee hao A A er eae gn regres 4 EH ASB, Vita: 79 1 a ee Patan ae 134 
7 DSI SIS OAM Dit Snir ial aa A rR ce 3,067 2,958 109 1,390 1,285 205 
LOR ela eta Oy Ai) po ones PN ae ig ROM a Ce 839 84 55 445 415 30 
Godt Sd CPN ter ea Pa ety Saat ole ame ee Ne 55 DA nee eee 34 Sgn Noe NMR es 
DORA AE EEN Sera sicher tee te US lt adh. 1, 245 tpi Tiga Wea tp LORE 462 BED Nets Cn 
Total Workers. 5 <5.454..225 5,871 5,435 436 2,800 2,290 510 
Datty 

Mills on a 5-day week 
Eitan CR RAE At ck Arh ae a OER UME RE ede 104 LOA a or oe ae 3 Sir Meee chat 
BeBe ci m Aarl (OOhrs eae ae oe ey BS al. Oe week 58 OG Petite 2 Rees 97 
CAMS EL WOK 8 ARORA ER Lh Gated. cleat ae CEASA te ER ES Che a 135 AA ee Bate ee 44 
OO tee se Oa. ara Re  Weeatee xt lh ie Oe Ree 115 Ae ad LY eae 242 
OR Ge ec IE eed, OG hh NY 8 237 D374 Piece Semen 100 {00 eee 
| LOC A cal GO ere RR I Wy WOE ae mar S 784 (Sao ered bok ee 415 ALS aan. 
Metalviilis. tesa tt oe eke 1,125 308 901 518 383 

Mills on a 6-day week 

Monday to Satur- 

Friday day 

Rage ate Mar dim eee Bee 4 289 DSOW Aa tee sts 98 191 AO Tih rates coke rers 
Svea. ae Meet oe tae ke: 2,651 OGD Lek eke 1,051 TOLLE Diesen 
BaD. Wehr (Si Pare eee 73 OFF toes 97 
Poe Ce EM SM SANS § oy OER a 5 70 AVI fe age me 34 SAS ee 
2 ih AEA, We cet NN 5 Ds tags eee 55 BOTs tees ar 30 
LOM ok tetas a ete 4 55 Gt Pepe eee 34 OAS. eka ee 
Aware ate ee ees ese 5 1,245 fa De ope ens 462 462 lb eee 
Dota le Mille. eck aeons 4,438 4,310 128 1,899 LZ 1237 


1947”, issued as a supplement to the October 
Lasour GazeTts. In the manufacture of 
rayon yarn and fabric, average wage rates 
in 1947 were 7 to 11 cents higher than in 
1946. Male loom fixers averaged 86 cents 
per hour at straight time rates while female 
weavers were earning 62 cents per hour on 
the same basis. 


Standard Hours of Work, Tables XXV 
and XXVI. 
ers were on a 48-hour week. Thirteen per 
cent of the workers were on a weekly sche- 
dule of less than 48 hours and 36 per cent 
worked more than 48 hours per week. 

One-half of the mills worked a five-day 
week of eight to ten hours per day, although 
they included only 27 per cent of the work- 
ers. Of the mill workers on a six-day week, 
58 per cent worked a full eight-hour day on 
Saturday while the remainder worked four 
or five hours. 


Overtime Rates of Pay, Table XXVII.— 
Time and one-half was the most common 
rate reported for overtime in this industry. 
This rate applied to 4,400 workers in 20 
mills for overtime during the week, 3,300 of 
these being eligible only after full weekly 
hours or longer had been worked. 





There were 5,600 workers in the 11 mills 
reporting this rate for Sunday overtime and 
similarly, 6,100 workers for work on ob- 
served holidays in 13 mills. The one mill 
reporting double time for Sunday and holi- 
day overtime employed about 100 workers. 

In the 13 mills working a five-day week, 
two paid regular time for Saturday work, 
three paid time and one-half for all work 
on Saturday and eight paid time and one- 
half after weekly hours had been worked, 
although in two cases an extra four and 
eight hours over standard weekly hours were 
required before the premium rate was paid. 


Vacations with Pay, Table XXVIII.—All 
of the mills reporting vacations with pay 
gave one week after a year or less of ser- 
vice. Nine of the mills gave two weeks after 
one to fifteen years of service; nearly 2,000 
workers were employed in these mills and 
in the case of 1,400 of the workers in four 
mills, the service period was five years. 


Statutory Holidays.—All of the mills re- 
ported observing from four to ten statutory 
holidays, with 59 per cent of the mill work- 
ers in mills observing 4, 6 or 7 holidays. 
Payment was made only in the case of 620 
workers for 4, 6 or 8 holidays. 


TABLE XXVII.—OVERTIME RATES OF PAY IN THE RAYON INDUSTRY, 
BY NUMBER OF MILLS, 1947 


ee 5 


SSD 


After Daily Hours Only 
Overtime Rates of Pay Mondasy. /tolclu Sa eure mene Sunday Holidays 
Friday day Hours 
sO Lae MVE val a citar tiateien ner eisun cats 12 12 14 26 26 
Straight Time 
Caria ak eet la str ecto s eee ears ethene 1 7 iat WARE Ld, RONAN BS LeU ap tS Wy RAE te ANG 8. 
CNERIICC soe een AC Ah ek ee OR 1 IBS| eee he Rl PR SAN Beal cote NEL Were P LA ed MING, 2 
Otay iO ye ea ee oR Lam aes ew Wie ie mite tint esemegs tals Bib cehen (ae bit ke 2 2 
Time and Five Per Cent 
Canada (Quebec only).:...4 2... 4005 1 1 1 Re eta ea YARDS Seem amt, 
Time and One-Quarter 
Canada (Ontario Only)... sae. 63 ee DY sc Behn alee Ag Moke IAT cache WARY om shee ae, id ao eM RI rR 
Time and One-Half 
Camas is Awe ie eI Rie lane are Wik ets p 8 13 11 13 
CV GEIOO oes tee ese Cal Oe eal Riad acts 6 i 10 i 9 
COUEATIOS Anes alsis Sh Reamer De ab eee 1 1 3 4 4 
Double Time 
Ganads (Quebec Onl ypiacisiis .4 oe van She We aio aie ae mofo e aloe le hints otal fie beneTe OLN ote 1 1 
No Overtime Information 
CORSE ees on ee A ete os aA 1 Wl Lhe Dae et | 12 10 


NET 
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TABLE XXVIII.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR PLANT EMPLOYEES IN THE 
RAYON INDUSTRY, BY NUMBER OF MILLS AND MILL WORKERS, 1947 


Norz.—One mill, with 26 plant employees, reported no vacations given. 


Maximum Vacation 





eee eee ere sfor es oe eee sr fooe ere rest looceeesevree 


Initial 
Vacation 
Length of Service Required of One Week One Week 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Mills Workers Mills Workers 
Three and Siz Months 
CANA CAARR SIs Pee Sal eceee onset ae 5 370 2 171 
QUEBEC iy tat na ee wl arrads 4 327 %y 171 
CONTATION Mer Aer a See Renn erat 1 43 
One Year 
CREST AE ER Se ev IR 9 PIS RN hh oc 20 8,275 14 6,496 
CHEDECM verre eit: we Lee at eee Oe 14 vate 12 6, 241 
(OiiCALION Ree eee ee een wee a 6 903 2) 55 
Five Years 
(DAT ACA eee TA ROR edie oct ein ey | ne Warm ee Ly plee Mult yarn ge iy ode we et RPT On ed 
(VAG ee PR bine ean vate th ees Pome ate Some ral meh ACS Liu Nhe, ayoe ems Vox Bla ef ta sihoa alae 
COT CATO Sree ede are Wie hee eke | Cn MUR | Rene moe re 3 Me Ve Pah ae ely TR Cy 
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Total Workers and Mills.... 25 8, 645 


Two Weeks 

No. of No. of 

Mills Workers 
1 op 
1 52 
4 1,414 
3 235 
1 179 
3 357 
J 155 
9 1,978 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis 
of returns from the National Employment Service, reports from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Employment reached its peak during September with the 
coincidence of expansion in summer and winter-active 
industries. More workers were employed than ever before 
in the history of Canada. There was a strong demand for 
all types of workers during September and, consequently, 
unemployment was negligible. The seasonal uptrend was 
expected to reverse in October although employment should 
largely be sustained until the end of the year. The upswing 
in employment was accompanied by a steady increase in 


wages. 


Employers now have two direct means of obtaimng 


workers through wnmigration. 


All previous records were swept aside 
when employment attained its yearly peak 
early in September. It was estimated that, 
at that time, 5,042,000 persons were at work 
throughout Canada. Virtually no unem- 
ployment existed; in contrast, there was a 
strong demand for workers in nearly all 
regions. Labour income, too, was growing 
not only because of the increased number 
of persons working, but also owing to steady 
increases in wage rates. Labour income 
even during the month of June, the latest 
available date, stood at $583 million which 
was well above all previous. records. 
Significantly, wage increases were granted 
with less time-loss because of strike action 
than in any similar post-war period. Indus- 
trial production, accordingly, was reaching 
new records, with the 1948 volume running 
3 to 4 per cent higher than in 1947. 

Seasonal activity, however, was expected 
to show declines during October, especially 
in agriculture, although the consequent 
adverse effect on the employment situation 
would be offset to some extent by the 
expansion in logging activity. If good 
weather prevails, construction employment 
may remain stable until December. Christ- 
mas activity will also help to offset seasonal 
slackness during December. During Jan- 
uary, however, the number of job-seekers 
usually increases substantially, reaching a 
peak in the following month. By March, 
the seasonal upswing will again commence, 
barring, of course, any basic change in 
economic conditions. 

There are now two direct means by 
which employers may obtain immigrant 
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workers providing conditions stipulated for 
either procedure can be satisfactorily met. 
First, orders can be cleared to the branch 
office of the Employment Service recently 
opened up in Great Britain. Second, 
under the Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Immigration, employers can place orders 
for workers from Displaced Persons camps. 
This closer integration between immigra- 
tion policies and employment conditions in 
Canada will not only be of great value in 
eliminating unnecessary periods of unem-- 
ployment, but also provides a more flexible 
means of increasing population in accord- 
ance with changing economic conditions. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural activity dominated the 
employment scene during August and 
September when the industry alone pro- 
vided jobs for an estimated 1,247,000 per- 
sons—well over one-quarter of all working 
people in Canada. Approximately 60,000 
of these were added during July and 
August and remained in that work until the 
latter part of September. A very active 
recruiting campaign was necessary to secure 
the additional help but, despite the general 
labour shortage, requirements were. almost 
entirely met. Local labour, immigration, 
and organized movements of farm workers 
(see Employment Service Activities, below) 
provided the chief sources of labour. 

Excellent harvesting weather prevailed 
throughout the Prairie Provinces with the 
exception of northern Alberta and, by the 
end of September, the grain harvest had 
largely been completed. In Ontario, where 
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grain harvesting is finished at an earlier 
date, dry weather was delaying normal fall 
activity. Fall ploughing had been pre- 
vented in many areas and some damage 
may result to the 1948 fall crop. Harvest- 
ing in Quebec was virtually over while in 
the Maritimes operations were somewhat 
later. In British Columbia, which has the 
latest season in Canada, there was still 
considerable harvest work to be done; 
rains in some areas had delayed activity. 
Wages paid to regular farm help through- 
out Canada at August 15 averaged $117 per 
month without board and $87 with board. 
This was, of course, substantially lower than 
the rate paid for seasonal help. For 
temporary workers it was reported that 
that wages as high as $15 per day were 
being paid in some parts of the country. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


Non-agricultural employment, being less of 
a seasonal nature, indicated only moderate 
increases in aggregate during September. 
Nevertheless, almost all industry groups 
showed a slight expansion during the month 
while logging, which was just entering its 
active season, marked a somewhat greater 
advance in employment. 

The most recent index of employment, 
as at the first of August, indicated employ- 
ment trends evident in the earlier stages of 
the upswing. At that time, the index of 
employment for the eight leading industries 
(base 1926100) stood at 200-7 which, even 
at that early date, had surpassed the sea~- 
sonal peak for all of 1947, previously the 
record for both the war and peace-time 
periods. 

Advances in employment were accom- 
panied by steady increases in the wages 
being paid by employers. At the first of 
August, the average weekly pay of the 
wage-earner in manufacturing totalled $39. 
When this is brought into line with the 
cost-of-living index it is found that over 
the year real wages have declined, although 
during the three months previous to 
August 1, a slight gain had occurred. At 
the August date, the preliminary index of 
real wages (base 1946=100) stood at 101-5. 


In the logging industry, cutting in 
Eastern Canada was. getting under way 
during September and a moderate demand 
for labour had developed. Most areas had 
an adequate supply of workers with require- 
ments generally filled from local sources. 

A reduction in the length of the cutting 
season and consequently the duration of 
employment has been predicted for the 
1948-49 season. Last year, the logging cut 
was exceptionally heavy and the depleted 
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inventories of the larger pulp and paper 
companies have since been built up con- 
siderably. It was reported that mill 
inventories now total about 9,000,000 cords 
as against 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 cords in pre- 
war years. 

In British Columbia, the employment 
situation in logging during September was 
characterized by a general labour shortage. 
With peak seasonal activity reached in 
September, labour demand was very heavy. 
In some instances, even unskilled labour 
was being accepted for jobs such as rigging 
and roadwork. Unusually wet weather had 
eliminated camp  shut-downs this year 
because of fire hazards while in other years 
camps had often been forced to close down 
for several weeks. The possibility of strike 
action developing in the four major logging 
districts in British Columbia, where negotia- 
tions have been under way since May, 
appeared remote by the end of September 
with a successful agreement at that time 
almost being assured. 


The yearly peak in labour demand in 
the mining industry appeared to have been 
reached in Sepember. The competition for 
workers from agriculture and logging was 
an important factor contributing to this 
development. The shortage of help led to 
the placing of an order for 700 additional 
Displaced Persons which now brings the 
quota for the industry to 3,200. Important 
to the success of this program was the 
announcement of the arrival during Sep- 
tember of the first group of dependents of 
these immigrants. This was expected to 
have a stabilizing effect on their employ- 
ment. 

Both production and employment were 
up over last year’s level in al] main 
divisions of the mining industry. Base 
metal mines were extremely active, buoyed 
by an almost unlimited market in the 
United States which has developed from 
the Government’s program of stock piling 
of essential materials. Gold mining was 
less active and a few marginal mines had 
been forced to close down. Nevertheless, 
gold production during the year had con- 
sistently exceeded that of 1947. Coal pro- 
duction was steady, although mines in 
Western Canada were again hampered by 
the shortage of box cars. This scarcity of 
shipping space usually develops during the 
fall months with the commencement of 
grain shipments. 


Employment operations in the manufac- 
turing industry during September picked up 
the slack which characterized the industry 
during July and August. Hiring stepped up 
especially among the unskilled sector where 


the loss of student labour was particularly 
felt. The general labour scarcity, however, 
prevented much of the demand from being 
met. Seasonal influences stimulated expan- 
sion in fruit and vegetable canning plants 
where the employment peak will have been 
reached by about the first of October. 
Meat packing plants had still only a 
moderate demand for help but the hiring 
rate was expected to accelerate shortly 
when the fall run of livestock began. Saw- 
mill operations were still seasonally active 
and employment was expected to remain 
high until freeze-up. 

Earnings continued to be pushed upwards 
by a steady round of wage increases. The 
average weekly earnings of the manufac- 
turing employee stood at $41 per week at 
the beginning of August, with the high 
average of $57 in the pulp and paper 
industry. In general, wage boosts received 
this year were obtained with less strike 
action than at any time since the end of 
the war. 

During the week ending October 2, there 
were 12 strikes in manufacturing plants, of 
which three were settled during the week. 
Most of the larger strikes in progress had 
been going on since early in July and work 
stoppages in two industries accounted for 
60 per cent of the total time-loss. These 
were the strike of some 2,600 auto parts 
workers in St. Catharines, Ontario, and of 
1,150 furniture workers in six towns in 
Quebec. 


The demand for both skilled and 
unskilled workers in the _ construction 
industry remained high during September. 
The return of students to university, 
the increased demand from _ contractors 
endeavouring to close in buildings before 
freeze-up, and the tendency for job- 
seekers to accept inside work rather than 
short-time construction jobs, brought about 
this strong demand for help. 

Wage rates in the skilled construction 
trades, among the highest for skilled labour, 
continued to move upwards. Hourly rates 
paid in the larger cities across Canada 
during August, 1948, as given in the publi- 
cation Engineering Contracts and Awards, 
showed the following ranges: bricklayers 
($1.40-$1.75); carpenters ($1.25-$1.55) ; 
cement finishers ($0.90-$1.35); electricians 
($1:35-$1.65) ; unskilled labour ($0.70-$0.90) ; 
skilled labour ($0.85-$1); painters ($1.10- 
$1.45); plasterers ($1.45-$1.80). 

The outlook for the construction industry 
continued optimistic with contracts awarded 
still reaching new highs for the time of 
year. Contracts awarded during September 
totalled $79-7 million bringing the nine- 


month total for 1948 to $744-2 million. 
Last year the comparative totals were 
$76°2 million and $548-2 million respec- 
tively. 

Employment in trade establishments has 
been about five per cent above that of 
1947. Larger department stores and chain 
groceries reported that in their advertising 
for help they had obtained a good response 
but the class of job-seeker was generally not 
acceptable. A similar condition exists at 
employment offices where a surplus of 
poorly qualified applicants has persisted 
through the post-war period. Relatively 
low wages, in some instances, were keeping 
the better qualified out of this line of work. 

During September, sales dropped off in 
some areas with the decline in tourist 
trade but toward the end of the month 
demand for sales help increased as stores 
began to prepare for fall and Christmas 
buying. Employment in retail trade will 
increase steadily from the early fall, reach- 
ing a peak with the Christmas rush. 
Usually by December, the labour force is 
about 150,000 above the winter low. 


The service industries continued to be 
the centre of the most severe labour 
shortage in the Canadian economy. The 
arrival of Displaced Persons for domestic 
work had enlivened considerable dormant 
demand and, consequently, employment 
offices were receiving orders at a higher 
rate than for many months. The immigra- 
tion project was functioning very smoothly 
and employment offices, which to a great 
extent are responsible for settling grievances 
which may arise, reported that the actual 
redirecting of employees to new employers 
was still proportionately small. 

Restaurants, hotels, and laundries bene- 
fited slightly during September with the 
closing of summer resorts but the need for 
help was still very strong. Low wage levels 
and often poor working conditions made 
recruiting for many of these industries 
extremely difficult. It was reported that the 
sharp advance in living costs also had an 
adverse effect in that many people felt that 
they could no longer tip to the same extent 
as previously. In many cases, this form of 
payment makes up a large proportion of 
total remuneration. 


Employment Service Activities 


Seasonal influences further strengthened 
the demand for help during September so 
that nearly all areas could have provided 
jobs for more workers had they been avail- 
able. Jobs were being reported at a rate 
of 28,000 a week during August. By mid- 
September, there were 71,000 on file, the 
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peak in unfilled vacancies for the year. 
Demand for unskilled and semi-skilled help 
predominated, although there remained the 
usual core of openings for skilled men. 

The chief factor causing the tight labour 
market was the seasonal demands of agri- 
culture and its derivative industries, super- 
imposed upon the highly active employ- 
ment market in construction, mining, and, 
to a lesser extent, manufacturing. Logging, 
too, had begun recruiting and the campaign 
was being directed to much the same class 
of workers as was being sought by agricul- 
ture and mining. 

Despite this condition, labour turnover 
was still relatively low, at least in com- 
parison with the first two post-war years. 
The normal abating of war restlessness, the 
financial expense of even short periods of 
unemployment, and the more selective 
hiring practices of employers were chiefly 
responsible for the change. Many of the 
women’s trades, however, were still faced 
with the constant shift of workers from job 
to job. In the service industries, particu- 
larly, where labour shortages were often 
extreme and poor working conditions pre- 
vailed, high labour turnover persisted. 

Placement figures were not yet available 
to show the number affected during Sep- 
tember. During August, however, approxi- 
mately 15,000 placements were received on 


an average each week. This level, although’ 


slightly lower than the peak attained in 
June, was nevertheless substantially higher 
than the winter low. 

Full use was being made of the services 
available at employment offices to recruit 
the needed help. Clearance of orders had 
stepped up, both to meet seasonal and 
permanent requirements. Agriculture, par- 
ticularly, had benefited through this means 
with 13 individual movements having been 
arranged this season. During September, 
five movements got under way of which 
four were for potato picking, and the other 
the migration to the Annapolis Valley for 
apple harvesting; Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick sent 6,000 men to Maine; 600 were 
moved to Prince Edward Island; 800 to 
New Brunswick; 700 went to the Annapolis 
Valley; 800 left Manitoba for North 
Dakota. In all cases, sufficient help was 
obtained and in some instances there were 
more workers than requested. 

Applicants available were further screened 
and the number unplaced dropped to the 
yearly low of 86,000 during the month. 
Discrimination against the older workers 
prevented a further scaling down of those 
remaining on file. The placement of the 
physically handicapped often presented less 
of a problem because of the high degree 
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of employers’ co-operation; approximately, 
1,200 handicapped workers were directed to 
jobs in August. 

This extreme buoyancy will, of course, 
disappear with the change in seasons, and a 
temporary surplus of workers will probably 
develop by January. The seasonal decline, 
nevertheless, will affect only a small pro- 
portion of the working population. Unem- 
ployment at its worst during the winter of 
1948 totalled only 3-2 per cent of the 
civilian labour force and it would appear 


that this low proportion will not be 
increased in 1949. 
The growing importance of married 


women in employment—more women are 
now employed than ever before in the 
peace-time history of Canada—brings wtih 
it a considerable number of placement 
problems. A steadily increasing proportion 
of those now applying for work are married, 
especially among the better class of appli- 
cant where the shortage is great. Howeve1, 
many orders are still received from 
employers completely barring the employ- 
ment of married women, regardless of 
qualifications or merits, or the conditions 
which forced them into the labour market. 
Often this discrimination prevents a place- 
ment from being affected which, in all other 
respects, would be highly satisfactory. 

It is not the policy of the Employment 
Service to take a stand’on the contentious 
issue of the employment of married women 
but, because its task entails the bringing 
together of available workers and jobs 
wherever possible, this problem is con- 
stantly in the fore. It may be interesting 
here to note the opinion of the Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction appointed 
by the Dominion Government, a sub- 
committee of which was assigned “to 
examine and recommend on the post-war 
problems of women”. Speaking of the 
married woman, the Advisory Committee 
stated in its report that there was “the 
need for the recognition of her right to 
work at whatever employment she chooses, 
provided, of course, she is qualified for that 
employment”. This attitude is in line with 
that of almost all other countries, as indi- 
cated by reports on women’s employment 
issued by the International Labour Office. 

The favourable employment conditions 
which existed during the summer months 
were reflected in the declining rate of 
claims for unemployment insurance. At the 
end of August, the number of live claims 
had fallen to 44,000, a figure less than 
one-third that of the winter volume. 

An increased supply of applicants, largely 
the result of immigration, has enabled 


Executive and Professional offices to 
sustain a much higher number of place- 
ments this year than in 1947. The increase 
in the placement rate over the year during 
the months June, July, and August has been 
12, 25, and 31 per cent respectively. Place- 
ments, averaging 67 per week during August, 
however, were slightly lower than in July 
but this was a natural consequence of 
reduced employer relations work because 
of staff holidays. 

The employment situation at executive 
and professional offices shows little over-all 
change from month to month. Demand for 
technical help remains strong with few 
suitably qualified to meet employer’s orders. 
Sales help is in ample supply but a commis- 
sion salary basis unsatisfactory to appli- 
cants or age discrimination on the part of 
employers, constantly impedes placement. 
Managerial applicants of a high calibre are 
available and employers’ requests for these 
workers are usually filled with little diff- 
culty. Accountants are generally in good 
supply and many satisfactory placements 
are made in this line. The limited number 
of women registering prevents long-standing 
vacancies in the nursing, dietetics, and 
occasionally the secretarial field, from being 
filled. 

Applicants registered with the five offices 
totalled 2,470 at the end of September 
while available vancancies at that time 
numbered 1,052. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Maritime region, the high level of 
employment attained earlier in the summer 
was sustained during September. Harvest- 
ing operations required hundreds of addi- 
tional workers while construction mani- 
tained all its summer crews. Thus unem- 
ployment for the most part had temporarily 
disappeared but the long-run outlook for 
full employment was still gloomy as regards 
the Cape Breton area. 

The grain harvest was largely completed 
in all districts of the Maritimes during 
September, and workers were in plentiful 
supply. The movement of men into potato 
growing districts was more than sufficient 
to supply farmers’ needs in New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island and in the 
State of Maine. Last year 174,000 apple 
trees were removed from apple growing 
districts to be replaced with a type pro- 
ducing more marketable apples. This oper- 
ation contributed to a reducion in the 
apple crop this year which was estimated 
-at only 700,000 barrels compared to 800,000 
barrels in 1947. This again was reflected in 
a reduced movement of workers to the 
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Annapolis Valley with only 700 entering 
this year as against 1,500 in 1947. 

Severe storms during September caused 
a reduction in the landings of fish which 
in turn produced a slowdown in canning 
operations. The outlook of the industry 
however was improved during the month 
with the return of herring to the fishing 
grounds and this, together with the expected 
imports of herring from Newfoundland, 
may Overcome to a considerable extent the 
previously anticipated shortage of winter 
bait. 


The high level of employment activity 
in the Quebec region during September 
gradually levelled off as seasonal work 
approached its peak. The construction 
industry continued to supply the bulk of 
job openings but woods operators were 
now also recruiting labour. Harvesting did 
not create any marked demand for addi- 
tional labour and by the end of September 
many farm workers were available for 
construction and logging. 

The employment scene was enlivened by 
the influx of logging demands at this time 
of year. It has been predicted that the 
logging cut, the number of workers, and 
the length of the cutting season, will all 
be reduced by about 20 per cent this winter 
as compared with 1947. Recruiters from 
the State of Maine were hiring Quebec 
workers during the month; Eastern Canada 
had supplied 5,400 men by the end of the 
month and another 3,600 may be absorbed 
shortly. In general, it was expected that 
skilled loggers would be in sufficient supply 
for the winter’s cutting operations. 

Manufacturing industries continued to 
operate at a high level. Canning plants 
were very busy in the region and a shortage 
of workers was encountered in some cases. 
A usual seasonal lay-off was taking place at 
Sorel, as a large part. of marine work was 
drawing to a close. The textile industry still 
required skilled workers and, as other appli- 
cants were difficult to obtain, Displaced 
Persons were being absorbed in increasing 
numbers. 


Employment conditions in the Ontario 
region showed further improvement in 
September as seasonal demand for labour 
reached a peak. Fruit and vegetable 
canning, and harvest work, including 
tobacco picking, climbed to its yearly high 
during the month. Demand for construc- 
tion labour was very strong while some 
manufacturing industries were forced to 
operate short-handed, especially for want 
of unskilled workers. 

Harvest work was largely completed 
during the month and consequently many 
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farm workers will shortly be seeking winter 
employment in other industries. Permanent 
labour demand in agriculture had been well 
met by Displaced Persons and Dutch immi- 
grants and reports indicated that their work 
has been very satisfactory. Operations in 
fruit and vegetable canning plants had 
generally slowed down by the end of 
September and many workers, principally 
women, were soon to be released. Dry 
weather during September hampered 
ploughing operations and may cause a 
reduction in the spring wheat crop in 1949. 

Manufacturing industries showed a con- 
siderable demand for labour during the 
month but few workers were available. A 
shortage of semi-skilled and _ unskilled 
workers formed a large part of the labour 
shortage during September but this situa- 
tion will rapidly change as farm workers 
and later construction help seek winter 
employment. 


New records for employment in the 
Prairie region were established during 
September, following the high level of 
employment reached in July and August. 
An exceedingly active construction industry 
along with a heavy demand for harvesters, 
and continuing high employment in other 
industries, largely accounted for the Sep- 
tember employment peak. 

Peak farm labour demand during Sep- 
tember was satisfactorily met by local 
labour and Eastern harvesters. By the end 
of September labour demand slumped 
markedly, with harvest operations near 
completion in both Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. Harvesting in southern Alberta 
was drawing to a close but in the central 
section around 35 per cent of the harvest 
remained to be completed. The Prairie 
harvest should generally be completed by 
the middle of October. During September, 
about 800 workers were sent from southern 
Manitoba to North Dakota for potato 
picking while a further 300 workers were 


expected to leave Saskatchewan shortly for 
the beet harvest in Montana. 

Flour mills and grain companies were 
extremely active during September and 
labour demand was heavy, particularly for 
workers in grain elevators. A shortage of 
railway rolling stock hampered the move- 
ment of grain and also affected the coal 
mining industry which was now busy with 
fall orders. 


In the Pacific region, the logging, 
lumbering, construction and _ agricultural 
industries were all exceedingly active 


during the month. The seasonal peak in 
agricultural employment had been reached, 
and, while some levelling off in other indus- 
trial labour requirements had been evident, 
employment conditions were expected to 
continue favourable into October. There 
was, however, a dislocation of workers 
between urban and rural areas and between 
skilled and unskilled jobs. Vancouver, and 
to a lesser extent, other large urban centres, 
were confronted with a surplus of unskilled 
workers while labour demand was largely 
centred in seasonal industries, often located 
away from urban centres. 

The peak in fruit and vegetable harvest- 
ing operations was reached in September. 
Labour was plentiful for these operations 
and no shortage was anticipated for harvest- 
ing later apple and other crops. The hop 
harvest was finished by the end of Sep- 
tember, releasing many workers for other 
harvest operations. 

The construction industry continued very 
active during the month. Skilled help 
remained in short supply while the supply 
of unskilled labour was reported to have 
greatly declined in some areas. The 
decreased pool of unskilled labour was not 
so much due to an increase in construction 
activity, but rather to the heavy demand 
for labour in the logging industry. For the 
first time this year, there was a notable 
shortage of suitable heavy labour. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index, on the base 1935-39= 100, 
increased 1-4 points between August 2 and 
September 1 to reach 158:9. Foods, cloth- 
ing and home furnishings accounted for the 
major part of this advance, but all budget 
groups moved upward. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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The advance during August compares 
with a rise of 0:6 points during July and 
2°6 points during June. On September 1 
last year the index stood at 139-4. From 
August, 1939 to September, 1948, the in- 
crease in the cost-of-living index was 57-6 
per cent. 

Among the sub-groups, the food index 
mounted from 202-6 on August 2 to 203-9, 
substantial increases in shortening, lard and 
meat prices overbalancing sharp seasonal 
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reductions in vegetables and lower quota- 
tions for eggs. Changes in coal and coke 
caused the fuel and light series to rise from 
127-7 to 128-5. Clothing rose from 175:9 
to 179-9 as fall prices for many lines of 
men’s and women’s wear came into effect. 
Home furnishings and services also moved 
up substantially from 161-4 to 164:2. 

Personal care items and some changes in 
newspaper rates advanced the miscellaneous 
index from 123-4 to 124-4. The rent index 
moved from 120-9 to 121-0, reflecting minor 
adjustments between May and September. 
It is planned to ‘compute this index 
quarterly in future on the basis of a 
matched sample of household records 
collected by personal interview. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Seven of the eight regional city cost-of- 
living indexes registered increases between 
August 2 and September 1, 1948. The 
’ Saint John series alone remained unchanged 
at 156-0 when higher prices for fuel, 
clothing and home furnishings and services 
balanced recessions in food quotations. The 
Saskatoon index registered the sharpest 
increase, moving up 1°8 points to 161-3 
followed by Montreal 1:5 points higher at 
162°:1, Vancouver 1:1 at 160-6, Winnipeg 
1-0 at 151-6, Edmonton 0-7 at 154-2 and 
Halifax and Toronto 0-2 at 151-9 and 154-5 
respectively. Seasonal declines in certain 
foods were sharper in the east than in the 
west. Clothing prices moved higher in all 
parts of the Dominion, while fuel prices 
were firmer in eastern cities. 


Wholesale Prices, August, 1948 


The general index of wholesale prices 
registered a sharp advance between July 
and August, mounting from 152-0 to 157-8 
(1926=100). The non-ferrous metals 
group index rose 11-5 points to 155-4 due 
to substantial advances in quotations for 
lead, zinc, nickel, copper wire and antimony, 
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while the chemical products series moved 
up 10-0 points to 126-7, reflecting increases 
for paint materials, soap, cyanamid and 
aluminium sulphate. An increase of 7-7 
to 140-0 in the vegetable products group 
was due to higher prices for wheat, malt 
and vegetable oils which overbalanced 
weakness in oats, barley, rye, flax, potatoes 
and onions. Animal products rose 7:2 to 
177-4 supported by strength in livestock, 
fresh and prepared meats, eggs, canned 
salmon and lard. Higher quotations for 
newsprint and fir lumber moved the wood, 
wood products and paper group up 4°5 
points to 188-8, while an increase of 3-7 
points to 163:3 in iron and its products 
reflected strength in certain rolling mill 
products, wire nails and wire. However, 
cast iron scrap prices moved lower. Firmer 
prices for certain kinds of coal were mainly 
responsible for a rise of 1:5 points in the 
non-metallics group to 136-0, while strength 
in woollen fabrics overbalanced weakness in 
jute and burlap bags to move the textile 
products group up 1-4 to 156-9. 

Canadian farm product wholesale prices 
in August offered a marked contrast to 
other commodity groups. An index decline 
of 2-4 points to 144-9 occurred for this 
group. Field products dropped sharply 
between July and August, from 126-1 to 
118-4, due to weakness in potatoes, oats, 
barley, rye and onions. During the same 
interval animal product prices rose 6:6 
points to 189-3, reflecting strength in live- 
stock, fowl and eggs. Hides and skins 
averaged lower. 


Lahour Legislation in Quebec 


(Continued from page 1267) 


dwelling and, for a multiple-unit dwelling, 
$6,000 for a first tenement and $4,000 per 
additional tenement. Interest rates are not 
to exceed five per cent per annum. 

A fourth Act enables private companies 
to grant housing loans at not more than 
four per cent interest to their employees. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS* 


Canada, September, 1948 


During the month of September, 1948, 
the number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada and the resulting time loss were 
little changed from the previous month. 
Some increase was shown in the number 
of workers involved. As compared with 
September, 1947, the figures for the current 
month show substantial decreases, the time 
loss being down about 60 per cent. For 
the first nine months of this year, as 
compared with a similar period last year, 
decreases were recorded in all three divi- 
sions, the number of strikes being about 
two-thirds of last year’s total, the number 
of workers involved and the time loss in 
man-working days both being down about 
60 per cent. 

Preliminary figures for September, 1948, 
show 32 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 11,878 workers, with a time loss 
of 118,293 man-working days, as compared 
with 31 strikes in August, 1948, with 8,169 
workers involved and a time loss of 119,935 
days. In September, 1947, there were 42 
strikes, involving 21,528 workers, with a 
time loss of 273,947 days. 

For the first nine months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 121 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 35,115 workers, with a 
time loss of 776,243 man-working days. For 
the similar period last year there were 
184 strikes, involving 83,293 workers, with 
a time loss of 1,855,266 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in September, 1948, was -15 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with -16 per cent in August, 
1948; -35 per cent in September, 1947; 
-11 per cent for the first nine months of 
1948; and -27 per cent for the first nine 
months of 1947. 

Of the 32 strikes recorded for September, 
1948, four were settled in favour of the 
workers, three in favour of the employers, 
SIx were compromise settlements and six 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 13 strikes were recorded 
as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of . 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which commenced on November 8, 1945; 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on 
May 30, 1946; soft drink factory workers at 
Edmonton, Alta., December 1, 1947; printing 
pressmen at Toronto, Ont., December 15, 
1947; and costume jewellery factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., April 29, 1948. 


Great Britain and other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazerTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1948, and in 
this article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in July, 1948, was 85 and 10 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 95 during the month. In all stoppages 
of work in progress in the period there were 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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11,700 workers involved and a time loss of 
28,000 working days was caused. 

Of the 85 stoppages which began during 
July, 12 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 22 over other wage questions; 
one on questions as to working hours; 
eight on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 39 
on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and three were on questions 
of trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August, 1948, show 
335 strikes and lockouts beginning in the: 
month, in which 150,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and. 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,750,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for July, 1948, are 335 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 225,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 2,200,000 days. 
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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT 


OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. 

Publications listed may be borrowed, free 
of charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAzETTE— 


Accidents, Industrial—Prevention 


1. AssociaTION OF BriTISH CHEMICAL 
Manuracturers, Lonpon. Safety rules for 
use in Chemical works; Part 1—Model 
Rules. 3rd edition. London, 1947. Pp. 69. 


2. INTERNATIONAL Laspour Orrice. The 
Law and Practice relating to Safety in 


Factories. Montreal, 1947. 4 volumes. 
Part 1—National and _ International 
Organizations. Pp. 239. 


Part 2—Legislation. 3 volumes. 


Biographies 


3. Morais, Herpert Montrort. Gene 
Debs; the Story of a Fighting American, 
by Herbert M. Morais and William Cahn. 
New York, International Publishers, 1948. 
Pp. 128. 

4. Wess, Beatrice. Our Partnership. 
Toronto, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1948. Pp. 548. 


Business—Small Business 


5. Francis, Gerratp M. The Small 
Businessman and His Financial Statements. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 26. 

6. SteEINDL, JosepH. Small and Big 
Business; Economic problems of the size 


of Firms. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1945. 
Pp. 66. 

7. US. Orricze or SMALL Business. Smail 
Business Aids. Washington, 1947. 10 
pamphlets. 


Employment Management 


8. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Trends in Employee Health and Pension 
Plans. New York, 1948. Pp. 30. 

9. DaRTNELL CORPORATION, CHICAGO. 
Employee Rating Programs. Toronto, 
General Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. 67. 
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10. DarTNELL CORPORATION, CHICAGO. 
How 127 Companies keep Employees 
informed. Toronto, General Publishing 
Company, 1947. Pp. 82. 


Industrial Relations 


11. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
New Patterns of Employee Relations. 
New York, 1948. Pp. 50. 

12. BritisH ASSOCIATION FOR COMMERCIAL 
AND INpusTRIAL Epucation. The Short 
Road to Industrial Co-operation; a Report 
of the Annual Conference held... at 
Ashridge, Berkhamsted, 3rd-6th October, 
1947, on the theme Co-operation Through 
Education. London, 1948. Pp. 92. 

13. DartTNELL CORPORATION, CHICAGO. 
Grievance Procedures.’ A Dartnell survey 
of Plans and Methods used by Plants and 
Business Establishments to facilitate the 
handling of Employee Grievances. Toronto, 
General Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. 91. 

14. Davirs, WiLt1AM Tupor. Trade Asso- 
ciations and Industrial Co-ordination. 3rd 
edition. London, Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Limited, 1947. Pp. 150. 

15. HautterMAN, J. F. Industrial Relations 
Policy ; Arthur Guinness, Son and Co., Ltd., 
St. James Gate Brewery. Dublin, Eire, 
1914-1937. Santa Barbara, California, 1948. 
Pps 60; 

16. New OrLEANS PENSION CONFERENCE, 
1947. Conference on Employee Pension 
Plans. Sponsored by Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. Wash- 
ington, 1947. vp. 

17. Stncaporn. Lasour DEPARTMENT. 
Report, 1946, by R. P. Bingham. Singapore, 
GPO. 1947. 2p. 62; 

18. U.\S. Emercency Boarp (AKRON, 
CANTON AND YOUNGSTOWN RaILRoAD Com- 
PANY, AND OTHER Carriers, 1948). Report to 
the President. NMB Case A-2705. 
Chicago, Illinois, 1948. Pp. 93. 


19. WISCONSIN. UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE OF 


AGRICULTURE. AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
Service. The Wisconsin farm Labor 
Program, 1943-1947; Report written by 


L. G. Sorden, Erven Long and others. 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1948. Pp. 63. 


Industry 


20. AUSTRALIAN ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 
Commission. First Annual Report, for 
period Ist May, 1945 to 30th June, 1946. 
Canberra, Government Printer, 1946. Pp. 15. 


21. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitep States. Why Belong To Your 
Trade Association?; Statements and Sug- 
gestions for use in preparing Membership 
Solicitation Material, Speeches, etc. Wash- 
ington, 1948. Pp. 8. 

22. Epitor1AL ResEARcH Reports. Dizsper- 
sion of Industry, by L. B. Wheildon. 
Washington, 1948. Pp. 13. 

23. GREAT Britain. MINistry oF TRANS- 
port. Lteport of the Working Party on 
the Turnround of Shipping in the United 
Kingdom ports. 
Pps 36: 


24. GREAT BritTaIn. MInistry or WoRKS. 
CoMMITTEE OF Enquiry. The Distribution 
of Building Materials and Components. 
London, H.M:8.0., 1948. Pp. 144. 


25. GREAT BRITAIN. NationaL Coan 
Boarp. Annual Report and Statement of 
Accounts, for the Year ended 31st Decem- 
ber, 1947. London, H.M:S.0., 1948. Pp. 255. 

26. GREAT BritTaIn. ScorrTisH OFFICE. 
Industry and Employment in Scotland, 1947. 
Edinburgh, H.M.S.0., 1948. Pp. 91. 


27. ImmerR, JOHN R. Plant Layout Tech- 
niques. Minneapolis, Buf Advertising Com- 
Dany 519475 8p, Oo: 


28. Muuuican, Joon A. Handbook of 
Brick Masonry Construction. London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. 
lig oy, Hayaey 


29. Nerr, Pump. Production Cost 
Trends in Selected Industrial Areas, by 
Philip Neff, Lisette C. Baum and Grace 
E. Heilman. Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1948. Pp. 249. 

30. SHARMA, Tuutst Ram. Location of 
Industries in India. Foreword by Rad- 
hakamal Mukerjee. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 
1946. Pp. 257. 


31. SwerpDLor, Sot. Employment Outlook 
in the Plastics Products Industry, by Sol 
Swerdlof and Calman R. Winegarden. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 18. 


International Organizations 


32. IMpERIAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE. 
Report. covering the period Ist April, 1940, 
to 3lst March, 1947. London, H.MS.O., 
1948. Pp. 17. 


33. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SAFETY 
oF Lire at Sea, Lonpon, 1948. Final Act 
of Conference; with annexes including the 
International Convention for the Safety of 


London, H.MS.O., 1948. ° 


Life at Sea, signed in London, 10th June, 
1948. London, H.M:S.0O., 1948. Pp. 289. 

34. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 
Second Report to the United Nations. 
Geneva, 1948. Pp. 138. 


Social Problems 

35. EpiTor1AL REsmARCH Reports. Security 
for the Aged, by L. B. Wheildon. Wash- 
ington, 1948. Pp. 16. 

36. GREAT BriTaIn. ASSISTANCE Boar. 
Report, for the Year ended 31st December, 
1947. London, H.MS.O., 1948. Pp. 31. 

37. THomas, ALBERT. International Social 
Policy. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1948. Pp. 162. 

The passages of which this book is 
composed are extracted from speeches, 
reports and articles by Albert Thomas 
dealing with the years during which he 
was Director of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, that is, from 
1920 until his death in 1932. 


Wages 

38. New York (State) Dept. or Lasor. 
Division oF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. WOMEN 
IN INpUSTRY AND MINIMUM WAGE. 
Minumum Wage Standards in the Beauty 
Service Industry. Albany, 1948. Pp. 10. 


39. Sim1, ANNETTE. Union Wages and 
Hours: Local Transit Operating Employees, 
October 1, 1947. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. 
Bped 


40. U.S. Liprary or Conaress. LEGISLATIVE 
REFERENCE Service. Data on Wages and 
Profits. Washington, G.P.O., 1947. Pp. 18. 


W omen—Employment 


41. Davi, Mary Lity. The Economic 
Status of Registered Professional Nurses, 
1946-47. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 69. 


42. New York (State) Dept. or Lasor. 
Division oF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. WOMEN 
IN INDUSTRY AND MINIMUM WAGE. 
Women who Work at night. New York, 
1948. Pp. 47. 


43. US. Women’s Burzav. The Outlook 
for Women in Science. Washington, G.P.O., 
1948. 2 pamphlets. 

No. 223-2—The Outlook for Women in 
Chemistry. Pp. 65. 

223-3—The Outlook for Women in 

Biological Sciences. Pp. 87. 

44. WoMEN’s BurEAU CONFERENCE, Ist, 

WASHINGTON, 1948. The American Woman; 

her changing role; worker, homemaker, 

citizen. Washington, G.P.O., 1948. Pp. 210. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 














IN CANADA 
1948 1947 1943 1939 
Sept. August August August August 
Labour Force— 

@jiliantabourtorce (ms western eee ee ene 000 5,109 5,030 5,081 t t 
EM PlOVed (2) akeens ee ae eae ee ere Oe ae 000 5, 042 4,948 5, 008 7 ik 

TP ALE EWOLKETS (ios ee dee witelac sre eR Ll eis.cetete OOO eR ea eee sh.s Gua 3,233 7 T 
Missile (Lye aerate Wain ca) Oem plan arene 000 8,932 3, 876 3, 880 Tt t 

[Hera ale) apretan sac femetere cane al Lee 000 1,110 1,072 1,128 t t 

Wnemploved(h) as. ek se ateiniy stale tee alcnales ue ee 000 82 7633 t t 

Index of employment(2)............e.0000¢ Clg Aa 201-2 200-8 192-6 185-9 117-5 

Unemployment in trade unions(?)............. C7, eee ie 1-3 0-8 0-6 11-6 

Earnings and Hours— 

Motal labourincomes.. oi ceca. eled SOOO OOO anc neuen lie a 529 t T 

Per capita weekly earnings............. fete Siren es ae 40-66 36-53 31-06 t 

Average hourly earnings................5. Cents eh ewe 92-8 81-3 i 7 

Average hours worked per week.............000-|..0.00000: 42-1 42-5 T y 

Average real weekly earnings, index(4)...........|........0. 101-5 103-4 T t 

National Employment Service— 

Unplaced applicanta(®).. 0.0.14 Gus cee ban aes 000 86- 96-2 98-9 t i 

Unfilled vacancies(®), (0.4 cashsleseua ves seed 000 68: 50- 90- ‘) T 

Placements, weekly average.............2.00% 000 16- 15- 15: i T 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Unemployment insurance claims............. 000 48-5 41- 19-2 t 
Planes NUN es ee iene wok nase lies ae $000;/000|/9 a. ee 481-6 397- 143-9 i] 
Prices— 
Wiholesailenncdex(2 yer Ube reattn's Se wgm contre. eersnigys [Uc leis, <u 157-8 130-8 100-4 72°3 
Gost of livingvindex (2), 0g. savas Asie as wie ot 158-9 157-5 136-6 119-2 100-8 
Production— 

Industrial production index(®)). 3... sche scceeeeles. oe Ease? 174-6 168-1 197-8 109-5 
Mineraliproduetion index(®)).2, c.en ete eee ones aa 123-3 109-4 110-6 128-3 
Manufacturing index ($) see teehee sae ce ates lis eae 183-5 177-8 216-8 106-2 

Hlectricpowerenc.ocnses dd eae 000,000 k.w.h.|.......... 3, 699 3,641 3,436 2,293 

Construction contracts awarded....... $000;/0008) 20 J sue: 91-7 70-4 23-9 25-8 

Dwelling Units 
er bed eee Maa ued Os Rear oad O00 eb 11-0 t + i 
om pleted i laa MUO rae. PIE, COO ear als 7-0] =—79-4(9) t i 
Winder Constructions secs ee OOONE peaenaa 59-7 ii y T 

WO Vea RON WAAL eG bait a a Ad i ee rar, a\aci a aN 000 tons} 05 191-4 166-9 164-9 69-5 

Steel ingots and castings................ 000: tons). ve. ek 263-1 233-8 246-8 122-0 

Inspected slaughterings, cattle................ OOO ae ae ae 121-8 118-4 90-7 74-4 

ODS Nee at URE CU, S Ren Une rena ne O00} ai oa eae 214-6 238-0 436-4 267-3 

Hour production uxess ate eee ates OOO 000 Dbl oe 1-62 2-41 1-89 1-38 

ING WS DIIGO wre ane. rea ner een 000 tons 376-1 389-1 377-9 259-6 237-0 

Cement, producers’ shipments....... 000,000 bbl.|.......... 1-4 1-2 1-0 0-8 

Automobiles and trucks. scls Geeace toe te sale COO: eae 17-0 15-7 15-0 3°95 

OL se tctercha a iret eee inane ciara eter ae eaten ae 000 fineoz.|.......... 305-4 260-9 293-4 449-2 

OPPEL i een tees tee ate ee eee O00 tons| ates 18-2 17-9 23-1 27-1 

VTSSTG Fg MIMSY Ana er cal Rae a A er a A OOO tonsils. kee 16-6 13-6 16-6 17-1 

Ip sd feo) RUSS UN DD aR Matas oy, Wea aa COO tonsils). ok 9-0 10-0 10-7 10-1 

ZAC i aioe dad gree area ce) BP aeataratais lure ler. 000 tons! 5.24 20-7 16-7 26-0 19-9 

Cae eld a aT AU ERR oP OOO tons). 2k) 1,369 1,217 1, 426 1,238 

Distribution— 

IRetailisales Index, Aajusted (©) amare cise ee ote sik uanauie eetee 265-1 237-0 161-8 102-9 

Wholesale sales, index, unadjusted (§)...........-].......05- 296-7 272-2 173-4 115-2 

Imports, excluding gold..............5.. $000;000| 5.53.4. 206-5 204-6 149-1 62-7 

Exports, excluding gold.............005- $000, 000}.......... 224-1 221-3 292-9 75-6 

Railways— 

Revenue freight............ 000, 000 ton miles}.......... 466-3 4,563 5, 659 2,394 
Car loadings, revenue freight........ 000 'Carsign fen. 314-6 304-6 278-7 193-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks; index’ (6) sng eek tees octets wake 113-6 105-5 88-9 85-8 

Preferred stocks; indexi(8) 1.5. ere ae econ sce crete reilieme io ie 146-4 153-5 117-8 97-7 

Bond yields,; Dominion; index’ (6). 22.02. S02 c. cheser seeds 96-2 83-9 97-3 98-6 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts... .$000,000).......... 5,740 5, 236 4,020 2,390 

Bank loans, current, public.............. $000,000}.......... 1,878 1,750 1,063 1,702 

Money supply siete vaalew: ssw oy ouleeee's wees $000,000}.......... 4,048 3,810 3,153(8)| 1, 378(8) 

Circulating media in hands of public.....$000,000}.......... 1, 135 1,099 990(8) 281(8) 

DI CDGsILss. Notas oan Can tudes ees beyeny SOD DOORN CSN ids 2,913 Pavel 1,877(8)| 1,089(8) 














Norz.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of Sept. 4 and 
(3) Figures are as at end of quarter ending June 30, 
1948, 1947, 1946, 1943 and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 
(®) First of month. 


June 5, 1948, Aug. 16, 1947 and Aug. 31, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. 


of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average for 1946=100. 
(8) Year-end figures. 


(6) Base 1935-1939=100. (7) Figures are for four weeks periods. 
not available. 


(9) Annual figures; monthly 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES AND CHILDREN 


TO CANADA 
(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 











Adult 


Adult 








Children 


Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
Amnualaverage, 1980-34202 oem ey oe elt 12,695 12,145 15117 35, 957 
Annual average 1935-400 oe es oh es eee? 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
Annual average, 1940-44.....002..0.00..0.4 20sec. es 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
TAS LOCAL, tive eeee nk seus eee oe tee Ries Atte 4,259 11,620 6, 843 IR O40 
tae ee ian Boh. tibnres Ey AT PRL rr ct We Caen ARI yg 9,934 40,818 20, 967 71,719 
1947— Uy 
ATUAL cu cht eee Be Bean eave SAte ERP cl) tegen 809 1,443 508 2,760 
(ME DTUATN see trio aeG. ekahie de Sante ae ee 831 1,257 489 SRY i 
DEATO WSO ara ee acd | Un We OR 947 (A 513 2,672 
all 05 Wd bh has A eRRDy one A Reece 8 kc Wt MAM AL ae Me Bg 1,112 1,295 509 2,916 
IDR. ah ahe CS. Erk Mumia SVAN A Dar Ree Wee 'iice aM hay 1,626 2,073 889 4,588 
RULING Reo Petters mee haley ae ere RA HOt) Lull te Be 1,989 2,456 1,455 5,900 
SULLY Bena Seat A eee ee soe fe, Poe Gad, re Pip rae 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
ANQUSEM pH trie Eth isbn teed cae tear 3,014 2, 220 1,052 6, 286 
September, sik. oko” Eger geist SEU! mee A 3,739 2,151 1,339 7,229 
GLO Dear te tec eas Wa Shia AL lie een eel arate 4, 264 3.220 aly 8,941 
INOVEND DOr Se erie eset tate ure ie ek a! ea) 3,635 2, (04 1,241 7,610 
IDSCORTD Er conde Be te me Bou tak c,h 3,024 2,870 1,645 7,339 
OCALA: one ro ate poeta ss beeen bg ee 27,251 24,787 12,059 63, 927 
1948— 
ATUAE Vc ce act ene etek anne: MEE ein Rane a 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
SO DEWALT Vege ae et een eon ad he CB hei eaten 2, 234 1,904 1,071 5, 209 
ENTE OW Manet oe lpends hees Relea WR aut gre 4,184 3,963 2,472 10,619 
PAIN Re UOT co Wie Re ene Leh var PGS Gl 0k Baar Y 4,630 3,008 1,778 9,416 
VLA eet hee gine abr ee AN ER M8 Amey Venn te 4,141 3,076 2,243 9,460 
JUNG Seay Pee NERS ect ine ee spe ae ee ER 7,382 4,747 3, 194 15,323 
EN Aga Gel tare PO ate ee RTI | LINN Oy Rk 4,770 4,004 2,329 11,103 
PAU CU SE tier Meta ONG eel SPUR os Dna CN NLT 4,995 3,616 2,347 10,958 
Total (8 months 1948)................ 30,022 ip A 4 16,902 79,336 
Total iS months 1947) 0.054.404, 9 12,619 13, 822 6,357 32,808 





TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY PROVINCE 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 








British 
Month, Maritimes} Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Soe ie Total 
N.W.T. 
1947— 
EP ITE TAT OP eae, CUTE Alt las Ath ee 280 399 1,184 429 468 2,760 
Webruaiivn hs uc. ian Oo s Pkee 225 367 1,166 385 434 2,507 
INT ATC Late eee fae Came tae etaL 189 387 1,194 434 468 2 672 
CAINE er pote tenes Us 80 oA SE taal ine Cos 247 468 1, 244 472 485 2,916 
Ma RETA See apace | Cen Rao NR 337 724 2,084 645 798 4,588 
AV See Beat Oe ReMANO mA. TRE OPT Coat 367 658 3, 196 882 797 5,900 
ALOT DS SIE 1. Ste ORI UE APSE So Oa 317 637 2,916 599 640 5,109 
ATIOUST Ren ook or ee soe Beet ealany, 384 767 3,541 713 881 6, 286 
DEPteMIT DOR. cies tae he ate oe 443 700 4,585 676 825 7,229 
Octeberde: titer tes Be hadi we 401 978 5,540 1, 087 935 8,941 
NOVemberaei aie 6 oem 280 902 4,795 735 898 7,610 
December eet. oF ee ee 295 1,285 4,098 852 1,009 7,539 
ALOUD LI eae ok oe ee 3,765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
1948— 

WAMU Vie cee cae rete le tis th he 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7,248 
Obra ryed iain ce eeen cn Se eae 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
INEST Clee alia 2 NU ALOG 4. aie pein 333 2,093 272 1,655 1,266 10,619 
PA DET rc etch Ae We Se heer 310 1,361 5, 259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
IVE EL Vangie a nal Ae eh A Rah gh 371 1,326 4,969 1,725 1,069 9,460 
SPO eer Ate, Sd Uh mae Bee 433 2,643 7,366 3,610 1271 15,923 
AVN ATA dpe We ER, COM EME ee OMY MA Mam 394 2,194 5,612 1,983 920 11,103 
August 419 1,784 5,868 1,888 999 10,958 
Total (8 months 1948)....... 2,705 14,434 40,578 13,649 7,970 79,336 
Total (8 months 1947)....... 2,346 4,407 16,526 4,559 4,971 32,808 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch.) 











he ye keeee Others 
on gri- an : - Inclu- 
ouinite Gene Skilled | Trading dine Total 
skilled Mining 
1947— 
B VES H ekiegw, Sere ema eae aa a 85 105 282 186 151 809 
PGOTUAT AGE ae orca aca us luk 124 96 292 191 128 831 
Nia rele Ok Aes dai ges Oe a Beatle aout 147 125 320 218 137 947 
VEDELL Se in VATA ad in Ochi Bi 161 141 384 254 ye Lar 
LER angie aha So be Se, SE a 331 173 579 296 247 1,626 
TOR AS ee LRN, at fe aI lt og 648 184 544 | 359 254 1,989 
DEEL eter A SIO Cie nc Be a Mod 268 976 492 314 241 2,291 
PATI ST: PRs 6 oe Ned Gas ee oi 8 413 994 926 388 293 3,014 
Bence bere teen ee oes 528 1,316 1,096 503 296 3,739 
DEtLODEE Mice Oot eae are 545 1,456 1,394 551 318 4,264 
ING VOL DCPs nd renee en tes 427 1,088 ee airs 540 303 3,635 
Wecem Der wc a. ewe ee a les 497 709 960 411 447 3,024 
its a et el eR 4,174 7,363 8,546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 

SATU E So oss OPA erin te ibs oo: 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
IGDTMAL VT fC.) act ea ie leet maton 356 462 763 270 383 2,234 
WLAV CUO eee eae ies cae Libis te 1,241 685 1,248 446 564 4,184 
VN oy sd (iio antares Ric Rn at 959 Les 1,058 379 506 4,630 
1B ca dee Aca aes aoe Ret Belt 1,151 1,306 925 357 402 4,141 
CREE NCI, FOU ute Aisa 2 Ge Ee oatco 1,570 1,568 395 719 7,382 
Ao agen he aR aS Ce Ee rae i 2,346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
PA UOC ES en, Ue LL Wea ae 1,936 1,193 1,039 356 471 4,995 
Total (8 months 1948)....... 11,587 8,029 8,826 2,913 3, 967 nis BPs 
Total (8 months 1947)....... a Weare 2,794 3,819 2,206 1,623 12,619 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1._MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 











($ Millions) 
Utilities, 
Agricul- Trans- | Finance 

ture, portation,| Services | Supple- 
Logging, | Manu- | Construc-[Communi-| (which | mentary Total 

ee Fishing, | facturing tion cation. | includes | Labour 

Trapping, Storage, | Govern- | Income 

Mining Trade ment) | 

1946—Average............ ays 144 25 112 94 21 433 
1947—Average............ 42 174 34 131 106 24 509 
1946—January............ 34 139 18 102 85 20 398 
Peprmuiary. son ease! 36 138 18 105 87 19 403 
i) yO CUM ee ae ee 35 142 19 106 90 20 412 
April 32 140 21 106 89 20 408 
NEA ip sect eee aie 33 137 24 107 92 20 413 
PMG Fe Mmeadtety danse 36 141 26 110 94 on 428 
JULY Mi oie ety 38 140 28 112 95 21 435 
1947—January............ 39 161 | 3 121 100 22 466 
February ......5:. 38 163 25 123 101 22 472 
Mare Outen hve: 37 165 25 124 102 22 475 
April 33 166 28 124 102 22 475 
LAY cluecusomane tere 36 169 afte 128 103 23 490 
Ut ote pap ene wd Cogear 40 171 35 131 106 23 506 
Saar iia as ae le 42 175 39 133 108 24 521 
AREUBE Rc ha La oa tee 45 ii 40 | 133 ~ 109 25 529 
September......... 45 181 41 135 109 25 536 
Oe Obeid Maen). \es 48 185 42 137 109 26 547 
November......... 50 188 40 139 110 26 ba 
December........- 48 187 32 140 109 25 541 
1948—January............ 48 185 30 138 108 25 534 
February. ko aiy: 48 190 30 138 108 26 540 
Maret. hess. a 43 187 29 139 110 25 5383 
April 39 192 33 140 110 26 540 
ING sects Ghar een ey. 43 193 38 145 115 27 561 
Webi st: payload bea teats acai ab eae 45 199 41 148 121 28 583 
I eins cei 47 199 48 152 121 28 596 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY 
AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 








Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 











Number | Weekly | Average Weekly as 100 p.c. 
of Em- | Salaries Salaries and sons 
Geographical and ployees and Wages at Employment Payrolls 
Industrial Unit Reported| Wages = j———————_——_ |_———_—________—- hdc 
at Aug. 1,Jat Aug. 1,)Aug. 1|July 1|Aug. 1]Aug. 1|July 1]Aug. 1/ Aug. 1]/July 1 Aug. 1 
1948 1948 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 | 1947 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces............... 148,851) 5,468,220] 36-74) 36-72] 33-25] 124-9) 122-5] 120-7] 210-0] 205-7] 183-5 
Prince Edward Island........... 3,411 114, 862] 33-67] 34-72] 29-36) 150-7) 149-1] 146-6] 232-9] 237-5] 197-5 
INTOV AR OCOLIA ee tee eae nie air: 84,291) 3,132,642] 37-16} 37-30} 33-67] 117-2] 114-9] 112-1] 193-1] 189-9] 167.3 
New Brunswick................:. 61,149) 2,220,716} 36-32] 36-02] 32-98] 136-5] 183-8] 183-5] 238-2] 231-6] 210-9 
QuleDeCR re eek eens ie lay tie 623, 418]24,161,337] 38-76] 38-59] 34-79] 130-9] 126-3] 124-0] 211-9] 203-4] 179.8 
Ontario easy cer eee moe a 855, 944|35,845,926] 41-88) 41-66] 37-65] 126-2) 127-0] 121-9] 194-8] 195-0] 169-3 
Prairie Provinces................. 248, 015)10,326,994| 41-64) 41-16] 36-59) 189-3] 137-1] 134-1] 219-0) 213-0] 185-4 
Manitoba qin ee incu ponnns ge 110,175] 4,544,398} 41-25] 40-76] 36-44] 133-0} 130-8] 127-6] 206-8] 201-0] 175-4 
Baskatchewan anc wecken teat. ee ae 48,291] 1,937,824] 40-13} 39-72} 35-81) 132-3] 131-0] 131-5] 204-9] 200-8! 181-7 
EA DOrta nieetitencia sca een aieek 89,549] 3,844,772] 42-93] 42-45) 37-20) 152-4] 149-6} 144-8) 244-5] 237-2] 201-5 
British Columbia................ 203,386] 8,752,081] 43-03] 43-01] 39-36] 157-2) 154-0] 151-4] 237-3) 232-6] 209.1 
CANA IDALOEN Met. 5 ee eeN eG 72,079, 614|84, 554,558} 40-66] 40-48] 36-53] 131-4] 129-7] 126-1] 207-2] 203-5] 178-6 
(b) Ciries 
IMontrealnen tec sec mir erehy UL Nay. 289, 985]11,391, 129] 39-28] 38-52] 34-95) 129-3} 129-8} 127-1] 198-2] 195-1] 172-9 
ushers eet a tae da ei tee an 30, 835] 1,047,065] 33-96] 33-32] 31-68] 122-4] 122-2] 119-3] 196-9] 192-9] 179-6 
EROFON tO Wa eee olnimve Aula elude, 265, 314}10, 990,046] 41-42} 41-17] 37-15} 128-2] 129-9) 124-5] 198-1] 199-6] 1792.3 
OCCA Wane eal at Ma Re ities 26,518 925,540} 34-90} 34-87] 32-56] 130-8} 130-9] 122-2} 197-9] 197-8} 172-9 
Mamiltone hie. a coue ay oneal 66,098} 2,893,823] 43-78] 42-46] 37-78] 122-0] 123-3] 115-6] 194-4] 190-4] 159-1 
Wind sormicis cA ees ey ler ee mali 40,228] 1,909,577] 47-47) 47-72] 438-58] 123-1] 122-3} 120-3] 157-2] 157-0] 139-7 
Winnipes ier) Valerie Male nies, 69,041} 2,582,847] 37-41] 37-15] 33-23] 133-2] 132-6] 128-8] 195-2] 192-8) 168-1 
VANCOUVER ey reeca nie n aL 89,260} 3,620,587] 40-56] 40-31] 36-63] 166-8] 166-2] 162-4] 254-1] 251-7] 223-8 
Nfalifaxnia erat vonnel Ae nwa mine es 2 22,090} 758,504} 34-34] 33-88] 32-81] 122-5] 121-9] 118-5] 185-4] 182-0] 171-5 
SE DUCT EC ICC) OF AND eA Rare DRO ab is BU Meg 13,697] 459,519] 33-55} 33-22} 30-57) 125-3) 122-4] 127-0] 196-5] 190-0] 179-4 
Sherbrooke.2 ea vaccines eee 10,451 341,678] 32-69} 31-08} 29-90} 115-8} 116-3] 111-1] 181-9] 173-9] 159-7 
PUNTEGVECIVOrsta fue reer iced sre 12,038 493,845] 41-02) 41-05] 36-58] 145-1] 146-1] 139-1] 229-4] 231-1] 197-4 
Kitchener-Waterloo................ 20,135} 783,049] 38-89] 39-27] 36-09} 131-9] 134-8] 133-6] 226-7] 233-9] 212-3 
Toon don Teja te ven eae, hice muster 26,015} 1,016,962] 39-09] 39-17] 34-40] 144-9] 147-0] 145-0] 222-5} 226-31 195.3 
Fort William—Port Arthur........ 13,171] 580,147] 44-05) 43-59} 40-03] 90-8} 87-5) 87-2] 150-7} 143-8] 130-9 
Ver inaa eyl Meier yee meni niin MN ict 10,921 391,955) 35-89] 35-83] 32-40} 129-3] 131-0] 125-8} 195-8} 198-1] 176-4 
Saskatoonw waren sciesa tres vues 8,191} 289,432] 35-34] 34-73) 33-60} 156-8} 157-3] 162-1] 252-3] 248-6) 246-0 
Calgary eC ue yea ne en oe | 22,822) 892,848] 39-12] 39-09] 35-15} 140-9] 139-5] 136-1] 217-0] 214-8] 189-5 
Bid montonuvat nue cen oe ae rae ae 22,223} 860,018] 38-70] 38-68} 32-97] 170-5] 168-7] 150-6] 265-1] 262-3] 203-9 
WIGtORIGS ran ea lmie el ser ermine 12,935 491,415] 37-99] 38-11] 36-23] 148-2} 146-8] 154-0] 224-6] 223-2! 222-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manulacturing se usay ye sivce tee 1,077, 135]44, 656,741} 41-46} 41-17] 36-97] 122-7] 123-3} 120-5] 196-1] 195-7] 171-5 
Dura blerGoodswa we ie ee 500, 708]22, 052,205] 44-04] 43-89) 39-26] 118-5] 119-9] 116-6] 185-0] 186-7] 162-6 
Non-Durable Goods............. 543, 845/21, 127, 223) 38-85] 38-36] 34-65] 125-1] 125-1] 123-5] 207-0) 204-3] 181-6 
Electric Light and Power........ 32,582] 1,477,313] 45-34] 45-82) 41-48} 159-9] 154-3] 136-9] 229-1] 223-4] 179-4 
TlOP ING MN EL eal tenet ca Petes 69,067] 2,676,819] 38-76] 38-98] 35-36] 143-7] 143-1] 155-4] 279-1] 279-8] 275-6 
EININ aru eke ake Mes eee ae ee 83,997] 4,187,618] 49-85} 49-33] 43-69] 100-8] 100-8] 96-0] 157-4] 155-7] 131-7 
Communications). Jy 00s). 35 <d cas 50,065} 1,930,223) 38-55) 38-58] 34-72) 190-1] 186-5} 178-5} 266-4] 261-5] 227-0 
Dransportation 4s. . eee 187,140] 9,478,752) 50-65) 49-79] 43-98) 146-4] 144-5] 144-4] 226-6] 219-9] 193-7 
Construction and Maintenance. .... 270, 923}10, 325,939] 38-11] 38-78} 35-70} 149-0} 133-5) 126-8} 246-7] 224-9] 196-5 
Services? see siate seen lea 73,611] 1,908,575!) 25-93) 25-81] 23-29] 155-9] 153-4] 151-1) 244-8] 239-7] 214.9 
Drerde eh enue) seca CM hy: hy 267,676] 9,399,891] 35-12) 34-76] 31-79} 140-2] 140-3] 131-4] 206-8] 204-8} 176-8 
Eight Leading 
Industries.................... 2,079, 614/84, 554,558) 40-66) 40-48] 36-53] 131-4) 129-7] 126-1] 207-2] 203-5) 178-6 
PIANC sin vases cette ake Mo laaal vio 85, 829| 3,403,022) 39-65) 39-67] 37-52} 140-5] 139-7] 132-6] 191-9] 190-9] 172-3 
Nine Leading 
Industries.................... 25165, 443/87,957,580| 40-62} 40-45) 36-57] 131-8] 130-1) 126-4] 206-5) 203-0) 178-3 








(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries, with the exception of electric light and power. ‘ } 

(2) Consisting almost entirely of hotels and restaurants, and laundries and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS SINCE 1941 


Year and Month 





Uipiatey uly BONG gs oe asa dawns nee 
PATI Bs Le OAD Ri arens oie eel tanner et 
Ati pee dle, LOA Geert cee tonne 
Anour le elO4 gare ween tices 
Septe ella 7 tone nacre seerspe 
OG DEVIOUS Saale shot cette 
INO Ve lw LORASS. creme» petite ancien: 
Deck Wea irene mck ree 
neal e RL OL Se mere rere come 
ebay, p 1h 1048 ta heat Semmes 
Marsu alin MO48 Wr ceas anaes brsy vcr: 
Ne, Diy MERE Be oaacs ade ane 
Mia yee G48 sree ce any ts cesneagsters 
dine pele LOSS mtn see ete 
Vralypir clin LOS Sane cet. celeron ots cm 
UNUIO VER TOSS ee he Sate als svete tess 


(Base: June 1, 1941=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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TABLE C-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC 
(Average Calendar Year 1926= 100) 








ANI end LOS Zot aie this bioteaeeuanect 
DAR smal pe LOO SN Ae le vats a he. iain canta ere 
AU el PelOS 4 een gpl eae eee 
Neen Vem OOO ie ete, eeievamnan nies Bik 
ATU Oremial ty PO BO ses bare mt hee erate 8 et alee 
Aor el Se OS dinette sober wars vale 
PANTO orp la LOGGER. ch lcmabam aya werent sae 
Ae lie 193 Oran eels Ai aerate) 
ARTO FI NOS OTR ack 3 cth ns webeialees ater 
Paes AN LOS TRG coca id ah eta enlae 
UNG scl adel OO) See Ne elit eer eao, SOM 
Ng hh OAS ate eaccnciay eae set cae 
IAB ote OA ACRE Wurea es an egy a cio sers 
PNT eo NEO AG) ry Shak pic grenaeac os Nar enegs 
Nie 7 AAG 46 eee oh tances cero 
Ato hs EN QAT Pi ae Aceh tla a cine ra te 
Septet LOA Tee Sate rta sw rapes sas 
@ct. Sle lOay eee Lee eek 
IN OW OA Saree tate cake a crea ae 
Weel -alOd ee. cases tad chet aoa 
JN Pauper OA Stren pints cae cero 
Rebs MeO Shee er tren teeta anima inane 
Missin MUM ROS 20 arte eee 2 es, 
WAND Ira OAS ey nce oh od epseaiere needs 
Mia yest VOSS Shae ia seine reas 
Juneweln, LOASi ee etiam one rere 
Abii oul Dan MOET tg nt iat e Bua ein oe 
Nae OAR) 21a steers teem toee 


Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areasasat Aug. 1,1948....... 





(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Manufacturing 

Avera ee Index Numbers of Avera ge 

Weekly : eekly 

Salaries | Employ- ees ce al ee Salaries 
and Wages| ment Payrolls {and Wages and Wages 

$ 
25-25 100-0 100-0 100-9 25-57 
32-09 121-5 152-9 128-0 32-73 
32-64 109-6 137-5 127-7 32-66 
36-53 120-5 171-5 144-6 36-97 
36-76 121-0 173-3 145-3 37-16 
37-39 121-2 177-5 148-8 38-04 
37-79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
39-04 120-1 183-3 154-9 39-60 
39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
40-66 pase 196-1 162-1 41-46 
AREAS 
i=) 
E 

3 R 3 = $s 

EU tom, Uaor gecesi ita lesa ms tan Oe lectas 

n o u ata SS as} s nQ g 

Boe] ot WS Place id eanths “aes den tee 

am =) g ae S Z = 2Mfe) 

20 | Cc OC. Ace N Ee | (eS) 
RASA ES G9) ae GOIN Vee eee |p semen eevee 81-4 
oy ea REG || SUSY osama ces albrobnier 87-3 
CVI MING CRIS) Ness dus llaws on ctloscnone 97-6 
Ci/S> WO WIOC UN PSC HONE lb ea oh Coal locianle 106-8 
NO ose MOF WTS SOS Uae ba aialllp lng 4 -telhe doe 107-9 
140-8 |120-8 1122-2 |105-6 | 99-0 118-8 |107-1 | 116-9 
106-6 1117-8 ]111-2 |104-9 | 97-3 |116-1 {109-2 | 107-1 
105-4 1126-4 114-2 |109-4 | 99-4 {123-5 |115-6 | 117-0 
111-9 |130-6 |132-8 |114-9 {106-9 |119-7 |123-9 | 119-0 
140-7 1167-6 1166-3 1185-6 |180-9 1384-2 |143-8 | 146-6 
145-6 1191-4 |181-5 |143-5 |138-0 |187-5 |156-0 | 175-3 
160-7 |200-9 184-9 }145-1 |140-4 188-8 |156-4 | 195-8 
169-8 1197-7 |185-0 |151-6 1145-5 |148-1 |163-3 | 185-7 
158-2 {181-6 177-9 |147-5 |141-3 |144-4 |158-9 | 180-1 
158-8 1177-5 1174-8 |161-0 |150-4 |156-5 |179-9 | 170-4 
180-1 1195-0 1196-7 |172-1 |159-1 167-5 |194-8 | 204-2 
177-3 |196-1 |196-4— 172-1 |158-5 1168-0 195-4 | 207-5 
179-2 1199-3 |199-6 |166-8 |155-7 |163-1 |186-1 | 206-0 
184-9 1203-7 1202-2 |170-1 |160-7 |168-0 |185-9 | 203-1 
192-0 1205-6 }205-0 1171-7 |161-8 |168-4 |189-0 | 202-6 
188-2 1196-8 |202-7 |166-2 |156-3 |159-0 |186-0 | 194-0 
177-4 1193-6 1198-6 |156-4 |152-6 148-3 |167-4 | 190-3 
173-4 1193-4 1199-3 |158-4 |150-6 1147-7 J177-2 | 188-1 
160-3 |187-3 |197-7 |159-6 |151-1 |148-8 |179-8 | 190-8 
166-4 1186-3 1196-7 |159-6 |152-2 |147-2 j179-1 | 196-1 
171-0 1194-4 |206-0 |168-9 |157-8 |161-0 |190-9 | 202-0 
180-5 1198-6 1204-8 |175-9 |163-1 |166-9 |201-2 | 207-8 
184-1 }205-9 1203-5 |178-7 |165-8 |168-6 |205-0 | 212-0 
2-9 | 30-0 | 41-1 | 11-9 fopy |) Mosh |p 92iea) 9-8 





Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Industries 


Manufacturing 532.6 ee aac eee. 
Animal products—edible................. 
Burandpreductsice oeske lk eee ie ek 
Jbeatherandiprod tictstusest- ce tena en ee 

Boots-and shoes.) tases shock aie secs - 
Lumber and its products...............-. 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... 
UPN URe ae ees eee eee ea veel at. PAL 
Other lumber products.............. 
Plantiprodiucts-—ediblessyeregasss) ee oe 
iRiip andspapenproductSeenca-he samc: 
Rolprandspaperrnctercee nee crseessa es: 
Paper productss. camer ake e yaks 
Printne@and publishing... .. 4.6 ..4- 
Rubber preductsm toe. eerie set 
shextilesproductscane ate ee eee ne cere 
WMithneadwuvarnranGdecl Opie. was eens /as se 
Cottonkyarnn andiuclothivsn rent hs oe. 
Woollen yarn and cloth, ii... ..2:.... 
Artificial silk and silk goods......... 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 
Garments and personal furnishings..... 
Other textile products. 2-e se a 
BROW AC COMME meee rien) Seve ten oro rmire, NS sae 
BSG VSra res Member kita s byte she lata uae ts, Rae 
Chemicals and allied products........... 
Clay, glass and stone products........... 
Hlectric light and power................. 
Mlecinicalkapparavusreapeeniien Gurr 
Tronand'steelliproductsssse see ie ae 
Crude, rolled and forged products...... 
Machinery (other than vehicles)....... 
Agricultural implements............... 
Land vehicles and aircraft............. 
Automobiles and parts....... eee, 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........ 
Heatingsapplianeésmms reek arene 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)....... 
Foundry and machine shop products... 
Other iron and steel products........... 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. 
Non-metallic mineral products........... 
INSSCellaneo ts terete a yeenit sitter Sent \veds 


NetalliGiOress ate tet as atl ne em 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...... 


Communications........................... 
Melegrap ins epee. ts eenen kk eee, Sat MeL 
Relephenes? #eerrnd maki ecutive 


Mransportations coc doc ae ee es eee 
Street railways, cartage and storage...... 


Steam railways...... Bee Paige Mics ial 
Shippinesandestevedorine. aa sn ae ae 


Railay ence eee etc an” 


Services (as indicated below)............... 
Miotelsandirestaurantsac. 2 eee eee 


WV nO lesa leet, uM sale 2 ote. tie te 
Kight Leading Industries.................. 
Hinance eat ate cn eee eek ee 

Banks and trust companies............... 


Brokerage and stock market operations. . 
INStiran Cee Behe ope tes BAUR i cinta 


21166—9} 














Number of 
Employees 
Reported 
at Aug. 1, 
1948 


1,077,135 
46, 894 
4,997 
29,957 
19,076 
82,902 
52, 634 
14,170 
16,098 
64,089 
116,944 
52,927 
21, 402 
42,615 
21,954 
153, 603 
58,742 
22.514 
15, 020 
15, 856 
25,198 
53, 864 
15,799 
9,651 
20,597 
42,696 
22,788 
32, 582 
50, 800 
293, 093 
38, 806 
29,614 
18,764 
109,021 
42,092 
21,818 
7,773 


12,261 | 


8,589 
46,447 
50, 236 
16, 064 
18, 058 


69,067 


187,140 
59, 842 
93, 722 
33,576 


270,923 
108, 841 
117,371 
44,711 


73,611 
49, 820 
23,791 


267,676 
188, 969 
78,707 


2,079,614 
85,829 
48, 452 

3, 662 
33,715 


2,165,443 


Weekly 
Salaries 
and Wages 
at Aug. 1, 
1948 


$ 

44,656,741 
1,817,793 
164,915 
894, 627 
542,014 
2,947,964 
1,919,987 
490,045 
537, 877 
2,188, 304 
5, 6343315 
2,992,480 
817,357 
1, 824,478 
960, 159 
4, 847, 553 
1,985, 163 
752, 742 
490,494 
553, 159 
708, 140 
1,608,719 
545, 531 
356, 023 
924,332 
1,910,035 
958, 923 
1,477,313 
2,195, 683 
13, 599, 350 
1,931, 082 
1,300, 439 
888, 053 
5, 283, 195 
1,979, 827 
951,915 
313, 682 
555, 911 
387,035 
1, 988, 038 
2,317,790 
826, 404 
635, 258 


2,676,819 
4,187,618 


1,195, 730 
2,222,994 


758, 894 |. 


1,930,223 
406, 881 
1, 496, 400 


9,478,752 
2,651,051 
5,397, 808 
1,429, 893 


10,325,939 
4,556, 296 
3, 803, 909 
1,965, 734 


1,908,575 
1, 225, 432 
683, 143 


9,399,891 
6, 220, 237 
3,179,654 


84,554,558 
3,403 , 022 
1,692,035 

172,301 
1,538, 686 


87,957,580 


Average Weekly 
Salaries and Wages 


at 


Index Numbers Based 
on June 1, 1941 as 
100 p.e. 





Employment 








Aug. 1,|July 1,)Aug. 1,)Aug. 1,)July 1,) Aug. 1, 
1948 1947 


40-62 


1948 


1948 | 1948 | 1947. 











122-7 | 123-3 | 120-5 
144-8 | 142-7 | 142-6 
136-0 | 188-9 | 121-3 
105-2 | 105-2 | 111-6 
104-8 | 104-0 | 108-4 
127-1} 129-2 | 127-5 
125-5 | 125-6 | 121-1 
138-9 | 147-5 | 138-6 
126-3 | 130-1 141-9 
147-0 | 1389-6 | 149-0 
145-2 | 145-7 | 140-8 
145-0 | 144-8 | 141-7 
153-2 | 156-0 | 157-3 
141-0 | 141-5 | 132-2 
129-2 | 184-2 | 143-5 
109-6 | 111-8 | 106-3 
110-8 | 112-4 | 104-4 

91-6 | 92-1 86-3 
109-3 | 110-8 | 107-1 
143-5 | 146-7.| 181-8 
116-0 | 119-8 | 112-1 
111-1 | 113-6 | 108-8 

91-8 |} 93-6 96-4 
108-5 | 111-4 | 111-0 
178-7 | 172-7 | 161-0 

97-3 | 97-5 95:3 
148-2 | 148-7 | 143-7 
159-9 | 154-3 136-9 
162-7 | 164-6 | 161-6 
109-4 | 110-7 | 107-9 
145-1 | 146-5 | 128-7 
114-8 | 115-2 | 118-5 
206-8 | 206-4 | 180-5 

95:9 | 97-7 96-3 
107-6 | 113-7 | 115-2 
INR y | INFO | Sieh 
144-9 | 142-7 | 133-1 
104-6 | 104-3 95-0 

97-6 | 98-6 93-2 

97-8 | 99-1 102-2 
120-8 | 121-7 | 113-6 
125-6 | 124-2 | 126-7 
135-8 | 137-0 | 130-9 
143-7 | 143-1 | 155-4 
100-8 | 100-8 96-0 

94-6 | 97-2 97-2 

89-5 | 89-4 82-7 
163-7 | 158-1 149-8 
190-1 | 186-5 | 178-5 
127-9 | 125-0 | 124-2 
208-7 | 205-0 | 195-2 
146-4 | 144-5 | 144-4 
153-7 | 163-4 | 157-4 
136-8 | 134-7 | 134-2 
153-4 | 149-9 | 144-2 
149-0 | 133-5 | 126-8 
163-3 | 158-5 | 148-8 
160-8 | 128-9 124-2 
103:3 | 99-2 94-5 
155-9 | 153-4 | 151-1 
168-5 | 163-4 | 163-3 
135-3 | 137-0 | 181-0 
140-2 | 140-3 | 131-4 
137-1 | 138-3 | 127-8 
152-1 | 149-1 144-0 
131-4 | 129-7 | 126-1 
140-5 | 139-7 | 132-6 
149-2 | 148-2 | 139-0 
159-4 | 158-8 | 165-3 


127-8 | 127-2 | 121-9 


TABLE C-5.—-SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 











Industries 
Men 
No. 

Manufacturing 2.25) 2 Sacer ncn cesiectentcsieaecn 843,602 
Animal products—edible.................06- Blas 
Isr andspro ducts asec mecirussniaitel terol 2,685 
Teather ancduproductsesee sa acta etaleheler etree 18,362 
Bootsrand shoes vi c.5 1.0 sarees hee cent es 10,989 
Lumber and sproguets.secewerisisieiae fiers sans 76,716 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 50, 100 

FORINT Ure eas sta rae siete Neveierenhe pers tetany ake 12,754 

Other lumber\products).. 322.2 52.0.25.5. 13, 862 

Plant products—edible..................0005- 43,090 
Pulp and paper products.........-.....+.-0:- 94, 832 
Pulp and paper products................. 50, 461 

Paper produets lee we aeaceie cre cives iraser cn 14,072 
Printing and publishing.................. 30, 299 

Rub berprodlcusinc teeter: cate ek ised irserets ae 16,397 
Textile products. va socteet cets oe reese tele oes ahs 71,402 
Thread, yarn and cloth.................. 36,520 
@Wottonsyarniand (Clothiers. e voce te 13,614 
Woollen yarn and cloth.................. 8,598 
Artificial silk and silk goods............. 10, 647 
Hosiery and knit goods...........-.+.... 8, 834 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 17,340 

Other textile products..............-.-.-. 8,708 
MODACCO di Sa ee he te a eis ais Real tits ce aisles te oh 4,053 
BOVELAPes erties nicsinake cust a eteiatate scheme hevels eke tis 18,214 
Chemical and allied products................ 32,786 
Clay, glass and stone products............... 20,618 
Electric light and power..........-.......-.. 28,817 
Electrical apparatus. ......00.6.ce see eee ee: 36, 968 
Tron and steel products........5-......0020-0- 272,145 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 37,361 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 26, 290 
Agricultural implements................- 17,757 

Land vehicles and aircraft............... 103, 246 
Automobiles and parts............-...... 37,718 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 21,186 
Heating appliances ye) ee cc icateyrcim i.e 7,269 

Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)......... 11,328 
Foundry and machine shop products..... 8,187 

Other iron and steel products............ 39,521 
Non-ferrous metal products.................. 43,214 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 14,691 
Miscellaneous sis ce ccicis: camo es admits leteitio ia: 12,059 
BOGAN ets ee ee ML en te wns 67,858 
MESA UES ON OEE aN AE SoC aestauan stars 82,134 
Goa NN aR EIN OK TEU S SMiie aL “at Es Ia ena 23, 626 
Metalliciores® OMer ee seen aca mect ie uotcns 41,913 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......... 16,595 
Communications................00 cee eee ee wees 23,591 
SACS Ceyeg a2) 0) areas SAR eae) Mi Re) ALE EL EP te 6,998 
Pelep hones. Gose wees pa akan ore 16,059 
Transportation. oo ere ete 175,707 
Street railways, cartage and storage......... 55, 708 
Steam railway operation..................4.- 88,011 
Shipping and stevedoring.................-.. 31,988 
Construction and Maintemance................ 266,367 
Bundling eens: eens eae cts meee BN EAE 106,061 
Pbiethiw ives Sah tleieeiiyan tect vate ice at Betene gn aa te ue 115, 709 
TRADING Se Ue rea Ure Een MOAN area RN ttc 44,597 
SELvices eee. Sob ee ee wl eae tae ee ae erie alee 35,350 
Hotels and restaurants............cccececeees 25,057 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..........-ceee0-- 10, 293 
Trade ea es0b 2, saci bes aitele aa oe a eto wiece ore 163,828 
ROGAN izc sy Cee acon id ee ete tae etnies 103, 860 
Wibolesalé? a2 Joes san) ts ad eats metre cea 59, 968 
Hight Leading Industries...................... 1,658, 437 
fFimance......... DASE PAG, ioe COW. ME ARAN EM SE YE ow 45,770 
Banks and trust companies.................- 24, 206 
Brokerage and stock market operations...... 2,404 
INSUTANnCer. cc hee hte ras ee ae oe oe 19,160 

All Industriesec2.0 saa scestee sat eels dee seks 1,704,207 








Aug. 1, 1948 July 1, 1948 | Aug. 1, 1947 

Women | Men |Women| Men | Women} Men | Women 
No. p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c 

233,533 | 78-3 21-7 | 78-2 21-8 | 77-8 22-2 
9,741 | 79-2 20-8 | 80-0 20-0 | 81-0 19-0 
1,542 | 63-5 36-5 | 63-6 36-4 | 64-0 36-0 
11,595 | 61-3 38-7 | 62:3 37-7 | 62-5 37:5 
8,087 | 57-6 42-4 | 58-8 41-2 | 58-9 41-1 
6,186 | 92-5 7-5 | 92-6 7-4 | 92-3 7:7 
2,534 | 95-2 4-8 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-0 5-0 
1,416 | 90-0 10-0 | 90-2 9-8 | 90-2 9-8 
2,236 | 86-1 13-9 | 86-4 13-6 | 86-4 13-6 
20,999 | 67-2 32-8 | 66-3 33-7 | 66-5 33-5 
22,112 | 81-1 18-9 | 81-2 18-8 | 80-4 19-6 
2,466 | 95-3 4.7 | 95-4 4-6 | 94-4 5°6 
7,330 | 65-8 34-2 | 65-6 34-4 | 63-6 36-4 
12 S16 fede 28-9 | 71-6 28-4 | 71-2 28-8 
5,557 | 74-7 25-3 | 73-9 26-1 | 74-9 25-1 
82,201 | 46-5 53-5 | 45-8 54-2 | 45-7 54-3 
22,222 | 62-2 37-8 | 61-7 38-3 | 61-7 38-3 
8,900 | 60-5 39-5 | 60-2 39-8 | 60-7 39-3 
6,422 | 57-2 42-8 | 56-4 43-6 | 58-6 41-4 
5,209 | 67-1 32-9 | 66-4 33°6 | 65-0 35-0 
16,364 } 35-1 64-9 | 35-1 64-9 | 37-0 63-0 
36,524 | 32-2 67-8 | 30-8 69-2 | 29-9 70-1 
7,091 | 55-1 44-9 | 55-0 45-0 | 54-9 45-1 
5,598 | 42-0 58-0 | 42-9 57-1 | 46-1 53-9 
2,383 | 88-4 11-6 | 88-7 11-3 | 88-2 11-8 
9,910 | 76-8 23:2 | 77-0 23-0 | 74-6 25-4 
2,770 | 87-8 12-2 | 87-7 12-3 | 87-7 12+3 
3,765 | 88-4 11-6 | 88-2 11-8 | 89-4 10-6 
13,832 | 72-8 97-2 | 72-1 27-9 | 68-7 31-3 
20,948 | 92-9 7-1 | 92-8 7-2} 92-5 7:5 
1,445 | 96-3 3-7 | 95-8 4-2 | 95-1 4-9 
3,324 | 88-8 11-2 | 88-9 11-1 | 89-4 10-6 
1,007 | 94-6 5-4 | 94-5 5-5 | 95-3 4-7 
5,775 | 94°7 5-3 | 94-6 5-4 | 94-1 5-9 
4,374 | 89-6 10-4 | 89-8 10-2 | 89-3 10-7 
632 | 97-1 2-9 | 97-1 2-9 | 97-2 2-8 
504 | 93-5 6-5 | 93-5 6-5 | 95-1 4-9 
933 | 92-4 7-6 | 92-3 7-7 | 92-0 8-0 
402 | 95-3 4-7 | 95-3 4-7 | 94-6 5-4 
6,926 | 85-1 14-9 | 85-2 14-8 | 85-0 15-0 
7,022 | 86-0 14-0 | 86-1 13-9 | 85-6 14-4 
1,373 | 91-5 8-5 | 91-5 8-5 | 91-4 8-6 
5,999 | 66-8 33-2 | 66-5 33-5 | 68-1 31:9 
1,209 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-2 1:8 | 98-2 1:8 
1,863 | 97-8 2-2 | 98-0 2-0 | 97-7 2°3 
235 | 99-0 i-0 | 99-0 1-0 | 98-9 1-1 
818 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-1 1-9 | 97-9 2-1 
810 | 95-3 4-7 | 96-1 3-9 | 95-3 4-7 
26,474 | 47-1 52-9 | 47-2 52-8 | 46-8 53-2 
1,710 | 80-4 19-6 | 80-1 19-9 | 79-9 20-1 
24,585 | 39-5 60-5 | 39-7 60-3 | 39-1 60-9 
11,433 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-6 6-4 
4,134 | 93-1 6-9 | 93-1 6-9 | 92-6 74 
5,711 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-9 6-1 | 93-7 6-3 
1,588 | 95:3 4-7 | 95-4 4-6 | 95-3 4-7 
4,556 | 98-3 1-7 | 98-1 1-9 | 98-2 1-8 
2,780 | 97-4 2-6 | 97-4' 2-6 | 97-7 2-3 
1,662 | 98-6 1-4 | 98-2 1-8 | 98-1 1-9 
114 | 99-7 0:3 | 99-7 0-3 | 99-7 0:3 
38,261 | 48-0 52-0 | 48-2 51-8 | 46-7 53:3 
24,763 | 50-3 49-7 | 50-6 49-4 | 49-7 50-3 
13,498 | 43-3 56-7 | 43-3 56-7 | 40-3 59-7 
103,848 | 61-2 38-8 | 60-8 39-2 | 60-3 39-7 
85,109 | 55-0 45-0 | 54-0 46-0 | 53-6 46-4 
18,739 | 76-2 23-8 | 77-3 22-7 | 76-6 23-4 
421,177 | 79-7 20:3 | 79-3 20-7 | 79-3 20-7 
40,059 | 53-3 46-7 | 53-4 46-6 | 54-3 45-7 
24,246 | 50-0 50-0 | 50-0 50-0 | 50-7 49-3 
1,258 | 65-6 34-4 | 65-7 34-3 | 65-9 34-1 
14,555 | 56-8 43-2 | 57-0 43-0 | 58-1 41-9 
461,236 | 78-7 21-3 | 78-3 21-7 | 78-3 21-7 
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TABLE C-6.—-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 














Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Week preceding All Non- All sable Non- 

Manu- ee Durable Manu- van ab ¥ | Durable 

factures Goods factures oe Goods 

no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

NED Ler AA a OF Rae Se a pe an Al i MUL TA 46-3 46-9 45-5 70:5 77-9 60-4 
PAN ie MeL OA Be Wetenoces Met tere Sols wien rs ere 44.3 44.7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
PANIC LOA GAN tush an Satara: bite ReMe dare te 43-0 43-2 42-8 70-0 75-8 64-4 
ZANE Nem BOA i ata cpe ty Me eed nda tinea 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74:8 
SCD Ut eer Me Mei tohi warns hus was to 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75-7 
(Byte Ral ey tp NOY yA aay Cask 09 ones ari | ida ea 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 
INOsvterpe LOA ect ee ds ca Ape p eon Sa aeLey 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77-6 
DEC ArT ROS Gases ts cpa iene Laie acy atch 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78°3 
PAT Me ACh OA Roo ace iearra. sae sd doetian, cake Y 38°3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
LE Le OAS. ae freee ee te Sed Une oral Gu fy 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
YET A a OOS ik Mn JR eh i a ene Cae 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
ATO EY WDE NLOA Se iar tri ny el Sto en, 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
IMIes Sabie aL Ok Satay ase Oe he ate BAR CPC ee 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
J UTO ey Le lOS SO nmtoeerennds Seve hoo ewie | aco en Mel 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
It y ye Le WEL Seen Laurmclem ht Act im ean. tt 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
PA Ucar aL OER mee UNM ey Lf Slime 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-8 99-9 85-6 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1, 
and by the Easter holidays in the case of Apr. 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 





























Durable Non-Durable 
All Manufactures (+) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding _ Average Weekly Average Weekly _ Average Weekly ra 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

IDeA Pu LG Aa ee a AE Re Ie ey One a 83-29 32-64 36°83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
PAU ae Pd OAD: Cem tan a OM luntalit kde te 5 Oh. 32-65 30-79 35-67 34°37 29-33 26-53 
PAN me SLO AG SCID, Moma etc et BNL 32-53 30-10 34-62 32°10 30-68 27-56 
PATIO WL A OAs ate ey Sie oF tee MM 1 Bh SAR a 36°85 34-55 39-26 37-36 34-65 31-64 
Sept eb O amy i AN OMe tse (a eke hee 37-05 34-77 39-49 37-74 34-83 31-95 
Det olor Te ee ous ARN el Nee oie 37-94 35-95 — ~40-94 39-41 35-21 32°46 
ING iat i LOA tela Se hoa gt eae tee EN, 38-42 36°34 41-26 39°70 35°86 33-14 
TOCCOA HIN Oe WM Allee Si ier Meant ee RO Oe 39-16 37-24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33°83 
st eae ale LAP KOs UR eam le LA Ree A TE 36-15 33°17 38-31 35°77 34-14 30-48 
1 RHE) OSA Bi VTLS EONS COORG: Sa se EU 8 a fae 39-26 37-06 41-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
INE SIO Ver T PMCLOA SER Phan rea melo! aC Wien tele Bea 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
AER le OAS Oh as OY.Se she ORT lee AN ey, 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37°19 33-99 
Mi VA er LO AS Weta tie Tira ea a Relic ieee UI pa pt 40-66 38-53 43 -36 41-75 38-11 35-18 
JiIMOR G4 Ce NEN eh lege sneat, 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35-19 
DULY Di LOL OA SS aren. ah bertonien Nek ate Uae, Sit 41-03 38°77 43-89 41-96 38-36 35°44 
CANTOR EES TOA S Van eg) Seay Na ore Lae 41-34 39-07 44-04 41-96 38-85 36-04 


(4) Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 
INO VSS COTTA sorehe pint ayy UAE, dyriensne eat Nie ob ME NPE Uh Oe 43-5 43-9 44.7 85-4 85-0 75-8 
ING Bris wick ma anlalaeheee ae ie Nace eater aatelegin sects 44-5 45-4 44.4 85-2 83-8 74-3 
COLI Te] o\eren Ta aa TRS A Bee ORR ES en Re ty Reamer ee 43-7 42-8 43-9 84-5 84-4 73°7 
Ontario te ek are evn mule ve aes abs Jus Hee She Gite 41-4 41-7 41-9 97-0 96-3 85-0 
DWEATNT EO Caer ehh Sate ghana rege ty Get ch tree PR NE" Chad wei tN SET 42-3 42-7 41-7 91-4 90-7 80-1 
ASKAtCONe Wan dase elk. me ty ier n MeN, cc in ana 41-5 42-0 42-9 94-0 91-1 82-0 
FA TD er baad COU e hae. remeber Cwm emma aw ARC t 42-0 42-7 41-5 93-3 92-1 79-3 
Brivishi@olumpiasaa eee sts tern oe) oe eee sea 38-1 37-8 39-0 109-2 108-9 98-3 
MON GREAT aN eA SE cS ene Uh ram Sey Ae LL RR 42-0 41-4 41-2 88-3 88-5 77°3 
SEOTONGO Cok Mrs eee on ee ee ees, Mae een Ss 40-5 40-7 40-2 96-6 95-6 84-5 
AT ATTLOD SMe Mente ete AMC URINE Ache Rea) eine) 42-1 41-1 41-9 104-1 102-8 87-1 
Walp ean cnn mal Pattee petals sear etc cola hh acne Reve oe 42-1 49-3 41-2 90-4 90-0 79-0 
AVE THO OU igs a Mih ns Bi Tk eek eens 2) Ete COME UNOS yes SS 37:5 37°5 38-2 107-1 106-3 95-8 


TABLE C-9—HOURS AND EABNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-rated Wage-earners) 
PR eet RRR Le a CR As ed alee be Bee SE TREN ie RA ln Ce Et od? BE Re eS 












































Average Average Average Wage- 

Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages Earners? 

Tedusties ___ Reported at Reported at hon eee 

Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. | Shown in 

1, 1948]1, 1948]1, 1947/1, 1948/1, 1948]1, 1947|1, 1948/1, 1948)1, 1947, Col. 1 
no. no. NOW Ctsael cts |metse $ $ $ no. 

Manufacturing 223s. eee eee 42-1| 42-0| 42-5] 92-8] 92-3) 81-3] 39-07) 38-77) 34-55 785,687 
*Durable manufactured goods............... 42-0] 42-31 42-6] 99-9] 99-2| 87-7] 41-96] 41-96) 37-36 391, 752 
Non-durable manufactured goods........... 42-1| 41-6] 42-3) 85-6} 85-2] 74-8] 36-04) 35-44) 31-64 393,935 
Animal products—edible.................-. 43-4| 43-7] 42-8] 85-1} 84-7] 74-3} 36-93] 37-01} 31-80 27,701 
Dairyapro ducts. ieee eee 48-2] 48-1] 48-0] 72-1] 72-6] 66-2) 34-75) 34-92) 31-78 6,191 
Meatiprocdtuctss:nusteameemerrr tee etek 42-5| 42-5} 40-8] 94-1] 94-5] 82-8} 39-99] 40-16] 33-78 15, 844 
Leather Products... 2:5. 25seese cafe dese ce |) 38-8 (37-2) 40-4) FO-5). 71-1) 963-91 2735) 26°45) 2582 21,540 
Leather boots and shoes...............-.-| 38°3] 36-6] 40-5} 67-4] 67-8] 59-9] 25-81] 24-81) 24-26 13, 851 
+ Thin ber products. viata eke esta crn 41-2| 41-0] 42-6) 82-6) 82-1] 74-7] 34-03) 33-66} 31-82 66, 738 
Rough and dressed lumber............... 40-8} 40-5| 42-7] 86-1] 85-7] 78-2] 35-13) 34-71) 33-39 41,481 
(CIGNTAINETS eae ee ee es he csp 43-2} 42-5| 42-2) 73-0] 73-8] 71-4} 31-54) 31-37) 30-138 6,371 
PAIPNT EURO RE cen tencescite ae ore cedar te mwas ae coke 41-2) 41-3] 42-7) 79-9] 78-8] 70-0] 32-92} 32-54) 29-89 11, 826 
*\Musicallinstruments "sss eden _....| 44-21 43-1]. 45-2] 78-0] 77-7| 65-8) 34-48] 33-49] 29-74 9 
Plant products—edible..................... 41-9] 41-9] 41-6] 71-7| 72-4] 64-3} 30-04) 30-34] 26-75 45, 834 
Flour and other milled products.......... 46-6] 45-2) 44-4] 88-4] 86-8] 79-9] 41-19] 39-23) 35-48 AUS 
Fruit and vegetable preserving........... 38-1] 37-3] 38-9} 66-5} 68-3] 60-4] 25-34] 25-48) 23-50 13, 067 
Bread and bakery products...............| 48-9} 43-9]..... (BOO FPR awe SO AA ols) peers 8,577 
Chocolate and cocoa products.............| 41-5] 40-8! 40-9] 62-8} 64-1] 56-5) 26-06 25-83} 23-11 6,339 
Pulp'and paper products;......+....:--....- 45-6| 45-6] 46-1} 103-7} 102-9] 91-5] 47-29] 46-92) 42-18 86, 145 
Pulpandipapens ies ee oneteee enero 49-4} 49-4} 50-0] 111-0} 110-2] 99-5] 54-83] 54-44) 49-75 45,690 
(Papen products: ae ern ee 42-6| 42-7| 42-6] 81-7} 80-8] 70-7} 34-80) 34-50} 30-12 16,161 
Printing and publishing...................| 40-5] 40-5) 41-0) 102-3) 102-2} 88-1) 41-43 41-39] 36-12 24, 294 
Rub bemprocuctsnws ster eer eee 40-8} 41-1) 42-0} 101-5} 99-8] 90-0} 41-41) 41-02) 37-8 17, 488 
Mextilesproductsncans smear a ee here en 39-8] 38-7) 40-2! 73-0] 72-3) 62-4] 29-05] 27-98} 25-08 123, 241 
Thread, yarn and cloth...................] 42-0) 41-0} 42-9) 75-3) 73-7) 61-9 31-63] 30-22] 26-56 52,992 
Cotton yarn and cloth..................| 42-9] 41-2} 42-9) 74-3) 73-9) 60-5 31-87} 30-45] 25-95 20, 922 
Woollen yarniandr clothe. sess sess 42-3} 41-1] 43-5} 72-4] 72-5] 62-4] 30-63] 29-80} 27-14 13, 245 
Silk and artificial silk goods............| 39-9] 40-6] 42-2} 79-8} 74-8) 63-7] 31-84] 30-37) 26-88 14,277 
Hosiery and knit 2oodsmin aaaaenee: 39-5} 38-3) 39-7] 67-9] 67-7] 58-1] 26-82) 25-93] 23-07 202% 
Garments and personal furnishings........| 36-6] 35-3} 37-0} 71-2} 71-3) 64-0) 26-06 25-17) 23-68 37, 139 
MODACO s Merce VE eee ea ee a ameter 42-8] 40-9] 41-4} 81-8] 80-9] 62-3} 35-01) 33-09} 25-79 7,303 
BEV CLATES ERA Gar Cts tt GinN ae ty Laka es eee 44-3) 43-5] 43-0} 91-9} 90-8! 82-8] 40-71] 39-50} 35-60 13,766 
Distilled/and malt lWquor ws... 2-4. e.. 43-5} 42-8] 42-4] 97-3] 95-9} 86-1] 42-33] 41-05) 36-51 10, 708 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 43-3| 43-2) 42-8] 93-4] 92-2) 80-9) 40-44) 39-83] 34-63 24,739 
Drugs ancdemeckicinesereees ates aac 40-41 41-1) 42-0] 76-6] 76-6] 70-6] 30-95} 31-48) 29-65 3,629 
Clay, glass and stone products..............| 44-0} 44-1} 44-6) 91-9) 90-3 80-7| 40-44} 39-82] 35-99 18, 281 
@lasssprodiuctsie: wae eaten nee eee 43-7| 43-0) 43-8} 89-3] 85-6] 76-7] 39-02} 36-81] 33-59 6,018 
Lime, gypsum and cement products....... 45-1| 45-6] 46-7) 90-4) 90:5] 80-4) 40-77| 41-27) 37-55 4,540 
Miectricalapparaguseneee rer re ere 39-0| 40-4) 40-8] 98-3] 99-6] 85-8! 38-34} 40-24) 35-01 36, 048 
Heavy electrical apparatus!...............| 42:6] 42-5} 41-6} 106-6 106-5] 95-5} 45-41] 45-26) 39-73 9,881 
‘Troncandiatee - proguetous inet eee 42-5| 42-7) 42-7} 105-4} 104-6] 92-4] 44-80} 44-66] 39-45 230, 500 
Crude, rolled and forged products........... 44.31 43-2] 45-4} 110-2] 109-2} 92-6) 48-82] 47-17| 42-04 34, 309 
IPrumanyenonrencistee ewan te) es aee eee 44-9} 43-0] 45-9] 112-5] 111-6} 98-9] 50-51] 47-99) 43-10 28,370 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............| 43-5} 43-3] 43-6} 95-7} 95-2) 85-7 41-63] 41-22) 37-37 21,965 
Agricultural implements.................--. 41-7| 41-6] 41-5} 110-6] 108-9] 96-2] 46-12) 45-30} 39-92 15, 526 
Land vehicles and aircrait:.).--0-. 0-548) 41-9] 43-2] 41-2) 111-7) 110-6] 98-6] 46-80) 47-78} 40-62 80, 387 
Railway rolling stock.....................| 44-8] 45-1] 42-8) 110-9) 110-2} 93-8 49-68} 49-70] 40-15 40,347 
Automobiles and parts................-...| 38-1] 41-1] 40-8} 115-4} 113-5} 105-2) 43-97 46-65} 42-92 34,041 
eroplanes and aparusuee acest: Geese 43-3] 44-5] 35-5] 98-2] 97-9} 89-7] 42-52] 43-57] 31-84 5,343 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............. 41-6] 41-3] 44-6] 102-6] 102-4] 93-1) 42-68] 42-29] 41-52 19,678 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.s.............. 42-0} 42-1) 42-5} 100-2) 100-1] 89-0) 42-08) 42-14] 37-83 9,176 
Hardware, tools and cutlery................ 41-4| 41-6] 42-6} 92-2) 90-9} 80-7] 38-17] 37-81] 34-38 9,935 
Foundry and machine shop products........| 42:9} 42-5) 42-9} 102-3 101-2} 90-8] 43-89} 43-01] 38-95 6, 723 
Sheetmetalswork nase. eer ee ere 41-6) 41-2) 41-7) 94-6] 92-9} 81-5] 39-35) 38-27] 33-99 11, 484 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............-- 42-5| 43-3] 42-7] 102-1} 100-6] 88-6] 43-39] 43-56] 37-88 39, 392 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores...| 43-5} 43-7} 43-6] 115-9} 114-8 102-2) 50-42} 50-17| 44-56 11,044 
Aluminum and its products..........+3 _...| 44-3) 45-21 43-9] 101-6] 98-3] 84-8] 45-01} 44-43] 37-23 i232 
‘Brass and copper miley .. essen Lape 40-1) 41-7| 41-7) 96-3] 96-5) 84-4) 38-62) 40-24} 35-19 9,405 
Non-metallic mineral products......../.....| 42-5] 42-3] 48-0) 110-6) 106-3) 91-0) 47-01) 44-96 39-13 11,075 
Petroleumlandats proaduetsassac esr cee 41-4] 41-0] 41-6] 120-0] 112-8) 99-5] 49-68} 46-25} 41-39 6,963 
Miscellaneous manufactured products....... 41-1} 40-7| 40-3} 80-6] 80-9} 72-4) 33-13] 32-93) 29-18 15,103 
LEYDEN Eee ee To tales iets NOLAN RETR 42-9| 43-0} 42-9} 113-3) 111-8} 98-6) 48-61) 48-07) 42-30 72,117 
ClOaT Re epee ota inten eo, Jy crane Oe 39-5] 38-1] 39-2! 125-9} 124-9] 107-4) 49-73] 47-59] 42-10 21,511 
Metallicioness....5 essence ore er enian 44-5| 45-0] 44-8] 113-0} 111-2} 101-0) 50-29) 50-04] 45-25 37, 352 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).........| 48-9] 45-6] 44-4) 95-5) 94-6) 78-2] 41-92 43-14] 34-72 13, 254 
Loca! Transportation (2).................... 45-4) 45-4) 45-6} 95-1) 94-0} 83-8) 43-18] 42-68) 38-21 30,251 
Building Construction...................... 40-7) 40-0) 40-5} 101-7) 100-0} 91-4) 41-39} 40-00) 37-02 88, 584 
Highway Construction..................... 39:5} 38-0) 39-1 7-3) 78-8! F1-7) 27-44) 29-94) 28-03 61,672 
Services (as indicated below)................. 42-4| 41-9) 42-5) 59-2] 59-8} 52-6) 25-10) 25-06) 22-36 37, 205 
Hotels:andmestaurants--eeer cere nee 43-4| 42-9] 43-6] 58-7} 59-4] 51-6] 25-48) 25-48) 22-50 25, 287 
Personal. (chiefly laundries)................. 40-4] 39-9] 40-4] 60-2} 60-5} 55-0] 24-32) 24-14) 22-22 11,918 


a a Reh ear ee aes rea LY yh gee rede Ge eS pg a Ep ye ta ee ee eee ee ee 

* Industries classed in the durabie manufactured industries. 

1 Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, 
as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows: June 1, 1948, 201-3; July 1, 1948, 202-1; Aug. 1, 1948, 202-1; Aug. 1, 1947, the 
index was 181-2. 

2 Chiefly street and electric railways. *% For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded 
employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S.; Real Wages computed by Research and Statistics) 








Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 


Average vars - 

ge Average 

as Wee, | Hourly | Weekly | Average | cost ot | “Raat” 

per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly tise Weekly 
Barnings Earnings 
¢ $ 

WEEK PRECEDING:— 

- January Det O4 ieee at eitieeato < 46-1 70-0 32-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February NA OL O) eter eba my ire. 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March LR GAS on ty Sen ct cre 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April Tel OA rere Cor ee a, 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May WL OA tee Ae cet re, 5 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June Seay EMG Y: Seite | ies Pega a 44.3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96°8 106-4 
July Lee O4 Silene aeetner ee 44-3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August ARMA OA Sistine ee foes cate ns 44.3 69-5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
Septem permis t Otome ane ack end. 44-1 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October Res OAS Mere ere tierce iste cscs 44-7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November) lee 19452 4.21 ace cid ce - 44.9 67-5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
Mecembenc la, | O40 ie ruse etree 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January eid O48 O camer everson crs 44.2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February Lip G4 Gs siadieattw selene eres 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March tes OA G Mek PU ee Se sles, 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April DSF AGE erp eek fea c)ee 44-4 68-4 30-37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May TE T9AG Fe eee sree cy 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June ARO LOA G reir Ment Mote Lieias 42-0 69-1 29 -02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July LOA Hates emrae deny rstt ase 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August es ALLY GPa ORT loa es See 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
Septem berae le 1946ci., 0 seca muse 42-7 70-6 30-15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October eerliOA Giver. eieena sieve nl 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
ING Vier Debits 1O4G weg tein rcce Se 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December a Le 194623 iii ese els 43-2 74-5 32-18 106-5 102-8 103-6 
January LA OA TAS Ete ies eat. 42-7* 76-2 32°54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February HAA QA Ae Vaecoe stele coker 43-1 76-3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March Le OA [rete cotter ance 43-4 77-1 33-46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April TE POS (i Pan pea hi Ecce ee, 43-2 77-6 33°52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May ORO: WA be OL a Re Oe a 43-2 78-3 33-83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June TAO 4 Tee aaa AS tee 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July a SLO tees Peete ae gs Oat 42-0 80-8 33-94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August UAL TA vec Weck -uity wea larn 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September. 1,11947s 02 oe eos 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October pel OA ie Ae eae core a oars. ee 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
INoverabern clean OA Tees y ae cca. srtent. 42-9 84-7 36°34 120:3 116-2 103-5 
MEecemberys mln OA ere noes ere 43-5 85-5 37-19 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January Mer GASB tek ese eels 43 -2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February Tec OAS RUA ECSU ton ca 2 42-8 86:6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March DOA Se ee ane 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April Tp LOA SST RE GReNg ee 43 -2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May ORL OAR) Meise fae Ven hale 43-1 89-4 38-53 127-5 124-0 102-8 
June LOA S Prien, eatin seme ele 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July DR BOA FeO, Wu eipate, weet Ses es 42-0 92-3 38-77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August TGA SCL toate Misa eat tate 42-1 92-8 39-07 129-3 127-4 101-5 





* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are; January 1, 1945, 39.6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43.6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38.1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38.1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38.3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 
1948, 41-6 hours, $37.02. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Nore.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost-of-living into an index of 


the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UN?LACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
FIRST OF MONTH 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month | ————_ — a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

October, OTE SYR eR ieee TORE AR ate NM m age ck 113, 840 39,415 153, 255 95,576 33,091 128, 667 
October, TGV CEASA Meenits BUPA rs a hei a Stee Ee geetcrete coe 95, 814 45, 820 141, 634 111,219 31,040 142,259 
October, NGAI OEP Rees arty cook PaN Mines Ween Bbc Rare 73, 892 35,430 109 , 322 58,736 28, 585 87,321 
Niovert ber, 94 ikinmy eee cae ore lerereicr ease aslepe be: ar Urs 65, 184 27,750 92,934 64,730 31,099 95, 829 
DMecem ber LGA Te wie ae cocteet teas acne etettata Sah vebatet or starts 35,947 221,325 58,272 82,990 33, 584 116,574 
January, TOES TU eae ARN BY. SEL Be ae cr ee 23,515 Wiel 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
Hepruary iy uid GaSe eee har ae eater seas ake ee tera es 18,171 16, 007 34,178 142,783 43,951 186, 734 
March, OAS ery MAveneay Schram, Sites ALO ea eck We 16,416 15,784 32,200 155,249 45,105 200,354 
April, i OY BRIO era DD SIE ct aah ROE ime ay Pere 20,475 17,800 38,275 150, 032 43,767 193,799 
May, POA QRS tele cale My eee ata CARON ANID hun eoieeo ge 28, 602 21.335 49,937 123,130 42,082 165,212 
June, TGA Ri rR atc ey aie Oh a ghtee senna EMeitey CDA ae 37,126 23,240 60,366 92,606 38,319 130, 925 
July, MOAR Mn pie Cue tae e atnpear ve Bibel teen eaters 2 or baes 34,242 22,183 56,425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
August, DP OAS SURI Sete eben Mh he pink ues ar RMN eee 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63, 558 32, 715 96,273 
Septemibernd G48 go tress pe ature ac atane: nano RMN NEES er eis Wo 39,341 24,349 63,690 58,611 29, 734 88,345 
October, 1948 Oy ree clas SAE AIR is RIB Rue 41,047 22, 870 63,917 56,725 30, 607 87, 332 


Seer NC A Th RAM PNA re stk OIE, Wi adh rath CRO RL EN AL A! CONES SIRS Bs ee ged a TE BL a Re ie ala Bs a 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT AUGUST, 26, 1948 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
ee oaeaeyeyeyqzqeqoq7uo* ee0e_ooe=wae=$=$mm9sSm9mamaS som 


Change from 
July 29, 1948 


Industry Male Female Total = 
er- 
; Absolute neniaee 
SSAA LA Doha Ss SLRS SU eli 27 a USL NN NU eR alae) bean Naresh Sveeennsanina 2 all Meneanoo ev utile, Meee "Eee DD A) 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 2153 575 2,728 + 282 + 11-5 
Di seirg 5 kien oh LN Ga 28 elas Lea nels eis on aah 5,073 13 5,086 + 1,946 + 62-0 
Pulbpwoodh ie teehee tam oe De ci Sect eect a te als 3,297 7. 3,304 + 954 + 40-6 
TEE DET at ene ahs otede bra Oatd tase te coke Picte ye as ore beara eae 1,693 5 1,698 + 1,043 +159-2 
OtWerlorring anes se) ce elas etait epore ei cieustalacatweniate 83 1 84 = — 37:8 
VER ra rn ee ae Pa isc ae wana astra cata glare alate stone 1,892 28 1,920 + 297 + 18-3 
Gio aT aeal lente Pete Res, SAMIR Lan 2) Rice: 3 eee nerah Pen etens Soil eerste cee 339 + 51 + 17-7 
Metallic ores— 

Tron ee Ro fe ISMN a actiael aisle ice co a tetaaedts Secale Th iieae teers 37 — 19 — 33-9 
COLA ee Be UNI ta eg. Bae clade Care Mg eal 589 6 595 + 81 + 15-8 
INT COL ie pepe annie sal eee pe slog ads SAN Meatacanee Atte 584 + 125 + 27-2 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic 
THNTIOT ALS ye ee MR Ss NS cece ates 318 15 333 + a + 30-1 
Prospecting and oil producing.................-.- 25 7 32 _ 18 — 36-0 
Man ubaceurine es fee eiins a oie aisierel's ae sioneiere a aie 11,115 9,438 20,553 + 7,105 + 52-8 
Food and kindred products..........5.....sss.0% 2,704 2,463 5, 167 + 3,421 +195-9 
extiless apparel, Clem cau ys aasiyeers gy stare eel 922 4,457 5,379 + 1,006 + 23-0 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 1,878 184 2,062 + 601 + 41-1 
Pulp and paper products and printing............. 889 410 1,299 + 509 + 64-4 
Chemicals and allied products...............008- 322 259 581 + 211 + 57-0 
Products of petroleum and coal............--+e00- 89 14 103 oe 30 + 41-1 
Rubber proguctsyeswas sack see ere erie <ialeietersse-e 64 90 154 + i + 4-8 
Beathernand products ec. eons sm rasietrciare ts clare 265 692 957 + 223 + 30-4 
Stone, clay and glass products.............-.+0e0- 424 53 477 + 101 + 26-9 
Jron and steel and productsin: a... paeseciiedecicsiis 1,020 107 1,127 + 328 + 41-1 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............6. 564 168 732 + 110 + 17-7 
Machinery sd Gn Boisl a iaees < bomen ele ee Orr tenitelorere 577 69 646 + 167 + 34-9 
Electrical equipment and products............ he 389 134 523 + 193 + 58-5 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 1,008 338 1,346 + 198 + 17-2 
COMSEEUCHOIEG iS reves bag hoe ae 7,384 65 7,449 | + 1,419 + 23-5 
Transportation and Storage....................508- 1,908 108 2,016 + 1384 + 71 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities...... 551 390 941 + 2221 + 30-7 
PP Trader cn Wires UAE cetetareiste Wralen o cetctee cet aets ie Sr avesera' shale ocone 3,703 3,478 7,181 + 1,261 + 21-3 
Wiholesal edna Sere eto © Sotalle a oaeieiese tiene ago 1,390 578 1,968 + 489 + 28-7 
St ALLO Ore My SL RADU Mis Late or cleaicl a, arated parades 2,313 2,900 Dy2t3 + 822 + 18-7 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 914 815 1,729 + 1380 + 8-1 
Service er eee. Ba ae ee Alcea Ure ye cane alas tennis 4,644 9,406 14,050 + 662 + 4-9 
DPV LY G ase NEU TA e mete ee Seamer ay. so ta are eet saa 1,161 555 1,716 _ 50 — 2-8 
JIOUMMESELCL ND. Sec athe ceekth oats ee cya cera ca aane eaccunetones 121 2,817 2,938 + 79 Ae ote) 
OrsOnahso... 5s ease ae be rmaeong en eco ye peed agin 1,963 5, 635 7,598 + 525 + 7-4 
Othensernvicexe fac, ee he eae 1,399 399 1,798 + 108 Soe 64 
AMI dustries) ohio sie hoe ec Sent stance eee 39,337 24,016 63, 653 +13, 457 + 26-8 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY OCCUPATION 
AND BY SEX, AS AT AUGUST, 26, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group —_--—-- SS | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 930 380 1,310 3,359 770 4,129 
ClSriGal: WOrkerss 2, ce teas westeod mlelse tale ee ay 1,736 3, 843 5,579 4,674 9,413 14, 087 
DAIESIVWVOTISOnSs voli uetele Stee gener rae bn cMas ser Men Me cele 2,043 1,647 3,690 2,623 4,468 7,091 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,921 8,325 10, 246 6, 865 5,007 11,872 
SOS TTESTI take Me ep PLE e Re Mate esr Wie ly OR ca ema gy 133 2 135 642 3 645 
(Noriculpureran deb ising su cae aie cian omg 2,048 90 2,138 1,065 66 1,131 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 16,520 4,838 21,358 17, 693 4,580 22.273 
Food and. kindred products...3.0.4..6.2..c0c secs 294 114 408 371 296 667 
Mextiles@ clothing HeCtCw ic yard eetaeete ie sinter eluate 476 3,446 3, 922 475 2,199 2,674 
Lumber and wood products..................05- 5, 232 14 5, 246 851 68 919 
ul py PAPCL ANG PMiNE I Saeen ete wsle en een aoe 182 102 284 217 200 417 
WGA Wer anc, PLO GUCES seem try site mersrkevere ay otal anaees 132 427 559 625 208 833 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 75 5 80 44 14 58 
Metalworkin geass open oatataecom attr See MMe tayaik 1,647 52 1,699 3,015 229 3,244 

Li lewtrice] wie e cee tee teehee hetyeityinery alte 286 |. 45 331 427 247 674 
Transportation equipment, N.e.c................. 44 2 46 230 73 303 

TN IGS WHS Yee Gok RRA Siero RN aR decade ae ate dR ta RS 1 AD Reap EAN 574 ONL cw ie be ale 314 
(WOnstRuetsOn se Ws Can Cunaeeaditiels \, uel lin ot ie 3,745 1 3, 746 2,820 2 2,822 
Transportation (except seamen).................. 924 8 932 3,024 27 3,051 
Communications and public utility.............. sO Nal FE RIA ele 94 100 1 101 
Mira devancdiseLVvaces sey in Matthies a cis at Vane ya 353 406 759 599 368 967 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 2,084 145 2,229 3,045 505 3, 550 
OLE TNC Tins eater sae esate Aen tare trata ligt LNMuyanate tori tes 86 16 102 11 82 493 

FA DDLEMbICES Area een eee ot Pea creroeW oterass Mick one aa 292 55 347 1,125 61 1,186 
Wise Worlcers srw ecmtac tee sual sete borers gmat are 14,010 5, 224 19,234 21,690 5,427 Qidilin 
Food and tobacco 1,906 2,206 4,112 331 798 1,129 
Lumber and lumber products’ 994 93 1,087 666 213 879 
Meta liv Orci eee merge WMT Gey Gen areMl eerste tenia ty ko fall 911 140 1,051 636 108 744 
WONSENICHION SA weet Cedar tn as cetera arene 3,330 1 Bead DEAO QI Ste 2,498 
Other unskilled workers...................- nie, 6, 869 2,784 9,653 17,559 4,308 21, 867 
Oba ere ee ees oes cue ete 8 ent Mn are ee 39,341 24,349 63,6590 58,611 29,734 88,345 





TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS, 
FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 


Weekly Average 





Industry irk ac : ma 
acancies ace- 
Notified Referrals ments 
Aoriculturesfishine: Crappingy. sere teresiea ne alelneta stecie ele cles iiale Decisis CU A eet 1,971 1,728 1,415 
Geir is Sees ah on ape Maines Marat eco erat NH CURL ERSH Gar NU Pi atte cent barat tmp Natron ale RIA 1,622 391 306 
SVE Tara ee tart fen eee de Meee DEAR aT Call aia tes Lara eget AMcli ses ue ON Or uta aa tea ks etd Wh g 507 374 251 
Miami uikac timely ee sean tel eee ata Wetted Mee le Sule SR ey Sa pimeee bat ds LOL Le MAE. Ay, 7,944 6,261 8, 874 
A OOCMANE WIM EA DOC MEL Mas sess Metniets ies eeal als tees a ae ay este i falar Maca est Natalee ot 1,910 1,265 746 
HREXUILESta DOATEl: Eb aN eo teredt ne (euetast conan oa Dalia tads Crain sae pestle le Pelt aaa fi aerg gla 1,239 799 471 
Ihumbenancs:anishecslumper Productos sysctl ey enantio cn uet 1,047 871 586 
Pulp and paper products and printing 576 429 274 
@hemicalsrandiallieduprocducts ress tera se eet si eitest eels oe eae ahatel ian eis ees: ave leva 280 242 142 
Productsiolwpet no lewmeandy COLE avai UNa esi con ate Ngee nitrate ees te arate tart seek te Siiee 68 47 
RUUD DEL PLO CUGES sehr OME rie eee tenet Seed Oran aise Seca tea Cumann an een eres (aa Eada 72 58 31 
eather andepro cul Cts aamneun nine a ctutle aleve ecaeeh enka versie tare la Ale cian 251 169 107 
Stone. claycandeslass procuetssa dace ene an hi nune ee een cwu lta hc ei as 284 260 168 
Tromandisteeltandiproductsysy mn vee Giese mya teeta alas aloft aa ay. (ove are yak 643 623 363 
INonsterrousmetalsran diproducsse nase emai ete utocreteine ate te etnies clelet ne 305 288 186 
UY Feed OW heey aren Ad Pals dies OF pre ofan Mure Matias oF We MIN Oe aL DUM ene BEM HIP et See Piee 373 358 225 
Hilectrical equipment and produets aacwin ceyvee tals eit teh cll weston oe wel oeete ees 253 240 130 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing....................005- 630 591 398 
WONStrUChiOne cua eee. Na ciien hl werk AMO rata nutege A el CIN RUN, clan eat Ctuare simuus d 4,582 3,917 2, 844 
EL rANnsSpoOrtatiON ANCds SeOLAGS via. tien enw cde cr eRe cok ore i ale Seber ocr «Ped tas ee ata tevat a cele 1,367 1,277 918 
Communications, ana Other Public wUitilitvesssres cs vote cela cakes aatee er 291 223 126 
ADP yo Esse alae Mere le es Oabete rh SMI eiumy (LAT SCN. aes a5. WE kract Siny Meeps Pane MARR A) Ares HN Ra 3,219 3,199 1,709 
Finance! Insurances eae ls tate prac a mem Nehene eteree ausec eh selacaibiar iy Se adenanara ell wale 440 382 194 
SOLV ICE cee are ste tee teens bok al eens ON ce Se MMC Lite SUNG MIE RUC Cb ie nat eytney suse Meb a Rayas oy sla 6,198 5,219 3,493 
VeWliguatothiinelscirec ge time KAR Ne AMEE et BLY Ena BO UA ein Papen es Lae i SRL ots Bild okt SAR 28,141 22,971 15,130 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JULY 30 to AUGUST 26, 1948 


























Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

fe en ee ee ee a ee ee 
Prince Edward Island................-- 388 212 421 325 234 36 575 
GharlotvetowNe vison oer aoe acre eee 281 165 325 251 78 30 407 
SIM IN CTSLCO NON Canieeiete ol seater 107 47 96 74 61 6 168 
Nova Seotia..c .uc..c26 cea fe tro gee 2,451 1,243 3,920 2,647 1,418 286 6,515 
EAahersts Meee checeiole eee eee ra cnatersaaeets 13.50) eae 136 124 1D esti ses aera tese 1A 
Brrd ce waver cece ciciieie cs reer tre 89 57 80 ae 23 3 170 
Elatlitax otecey mate te teens ae sea tayay cnet 1,194 776 1, 620 1,207 615 125 2,098 
IBPEV.OTTIGSS Wis cee he tees oer siete Se aerials Heise ates lt 10 54 16 Aa ae aati aa 140 
1 GSW All (eee eee x ARON eres ners SRO RO hy omncnan iD 90 102 174 100 54 1 357 
IGS POO yarceicn eo noduoedosoucsooouSTse: 33 12 100 33 BA, | srarscerce 178 
New Glasgow: sc... eee ee epee nee 366 54 479 405 269 44 (ave 
Springhill 25 as awn soere va sw cls teaser Th eee Se ye 38 12 Sell Re eae 123 
Sydney tubes sees: nerples erin emer 297 44 787 449 171 106 1,991 
FESO N a el RU APR AAD Sara amet rae Hate 172 162 318 185 80 7 289 
Yarmouth-Shelburne...............-+-- 47 26 134 39 Soin eae otek 325 
New Brunswick..............--.+20005: 2,022 1,528 3,441 2,166 1,466 150 3,643 
BYE V A RUE Tate AR AROSE oR TAS Gent bette palin cree or" 46 19 96 48 ATG | te ene bier: 133 
Garapbelltomy:.t «ih uges ee ter Senor 98 28 196 126 49 31 278 
Wadmundstouling v-eintaecteeets see kas 78 8 61 52 AGG teatro 66 
PirederiG vole sec ece elie es ee ren eee 233 198 218 189 142 8 126 
MET Uae Ae sh Seen erd OPA eae Mee ois Ole es Oia aes 119 36 136 142 102 1 120 
IMOnCLONE Satu solos cotter e eiaene cea Tou 539 1,125 795 453 68 1,165 
INiew GASUIO IE Gorse ese hen ee raisins: 96 39 125 102 (OG Sane eee 120 
AFin tt Ole coc tee tet Vas oie Seas permanence 635 467 1,274 583 451 41 1, 456 
SiStephenieectee tect ierre tonne 48 29 75 27 20s Seen 88 
ase ite eicales ore ecard ean ia one 27 49 41 30 14 1 38 
WootlstOCke fae eee ce te om aererreis 205 116 94 te GOS tee acres 53 
Muebec bance esr ee 23,322 13,708 25,507 18,794 11,549 480 24,907 
WS eh Fg AU one Gita eee voy Oe Bcc apc oe 81 61 86 52 Yoh Sea Rs eA 106 
Bp eaAnharnols ic cence atest ete caets 66 29 126 55 CO Neb eG Ae Bae 233 
Buckinohamyenectess tase tree ee eta 285 319 108 87 60 3 188 
(ChtisR Neel bono boa ah adocddodesudes ap por 34 33 59 3 WS Serene 8). )8 93 
Ghandlersscncc ners Honceeetns sani ateratan cs 105 89 39 Pi Valter coors 72 
Ghhicoutimigk es nae eee ase ae 341 210 433 301 194 3 326 
GGA COO Ke oe ie Dea eee Included with Sherbrooke. 
Olea Mere rare rb, eestor 22 | 3 41 24 Wl Re eet eepe as 68 
Drummond valles cementation 176 a 428 216 a Re eros 5 Sieh 471 
Waste Ames tree eae ciaeatetc eie Included with Sherbrooke. 
ATIATII eo ees Ronee ae eR eek eos 43 95 71 47 Om bee eee 66 
(Granloyarpe cee eer crete ck teenie 99 23 286 139 Bil eye weee 315 
Tal Wee ee pas aetna te Oe ey oretect en Sica 673 193 617 A407 185 4 746 
POLLCLEC: moar as Ware errr etch cmaetee or eteslecs 147 98 236 87 ASB pat sierra. SWB 
ToONGMICre eRe een see ee 390 276 185 129 83 Ml ative: Leone: 168 
Weacluten i ecviaus cere eis epesdoroherecnerrerewers 143 100 179 177 60 3 115 
IG CH IN Eby Men ee ewes aoa Ago coon oppaceoot 103 47 61 33 SICH cs SPentcktes S 81 
TORN TVORT LOR Hue ease ees Soper Mnn ral ch adh.om cane 409 95 397 316 STAD cet eee eee 140 
1 OPN a tee ae a eat aE ECA Ce eae cen 116 66 367 133 SS Aiea ee ete ee 784 
| Weyhricyen pions qe Meteo 64 bets oie coo ae Included with Three Rivers. 
NDAD OR eeiey ene mncee take eer Meen= ese eee NU Seniesa 96 a AG Mae UF aceniave-| Paverensisuaatays 
IVES PATIO olen eee cus duet oy orci ee danahratiscsbe eyes 208 171 47 20 Gira aaa oa a 68 
WMécantic peemenie an ecreie terete 213 47 DAT, 166 162 a 53 
MOGI MUA ULOI esis etc ye stole ets ate SPA ey 48 31 45 39 BU eine « yl 
IN WoRaNE Kaba sha badado gation cpeobeue sco 31 81 132 29 30 1 184 
IWontrealee eater ra hake ae crete eae oh axede 12,989 8,005 10,780 10, 064 6,696 327 8, 629 
Pl escisvallenaen dice ea eeall eseeas eee ares escterae OAs Ria ees 16 6 Dg Ma dA looser ts 
Port Alred etic ure feat setae ae sets trey at 50 13 46 26 2G sl eae arene 55 
QuUshece. eattaos ac tone amenities 2,025 907 3,381 2,593 1,140 13 4,508 
AR THOUS ay tee mie a sarees ores coer aren 236 243 61 40 ACh Hs Boman Cee 148 
PTEVICTS CUSIOUD Mma ore niieherl narrates a 49 102 75 32 17 1 170 
LRN en heen AH Nhs oat cimgtot eat 498 243 384 367 NGG ae Sheet ot 306 
Site. wtoathe eee. ayes sere teritatton cate ter avavre ne 160 44 126 122 Oieiemateer een 20 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. .¢.2......5..--+. 85 51 101 64 Op ee tape ae 78 
Stes heresene sacc sok prea Sec eae 170 87 111 103 Gal ta aeeasiae 121 
St. Georges de Beauce........ pean eee 78 39 96 66 AQT AS SA ce eee 130 
Sie PyacintWewengs.at et meer rk arte tera 164 188 183 88 33 4 311 
SE UGA ait se ys Repetc steer ee de neon SRC en ks 357 188 1,031 37 DOB ine swt tee 286 
SEM Gr Orme miss cae tee ere aie ae eas 147 1D 972 110 99 1 548 
Ste sosephiGeAlmaanas sake Neer eye 183 193 72 36 23 5 110 
Shawanoan: Wallsiac-ropeeter- ie retells ae 101 41 356 183 803 | pace 584 
Sherbroo kethatek coe cette ate tena 1,053 513 1213 935 501 97 761 
Sorel ce te Rises eiec aenecd Cea aera meets 75 48 206 66 BAe || ie Recs een 254 
sehetord Manesiemacne) eartciore ccna eens 107 67 299 131 TL |e eeaeeee 457 
SDATEGuESI VETS Reetetenen ee ce eee sel ke 399 157 757 449 170 11 1332 
A945) Tics OS eee om canes SUR ER Io AM EGG 228 172 253 136 1 alltar eco et 155 
Valley eldicces-ereiacciet netints sreicie ticle 128 67 280 148 1OGMEHIAe eee 529 
Wictoriavilleiteccto.e aeons rae eee 182 126 452 154 BOMUNIEE Aig ae 764 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JULY 30 to AUGUST 26, 1948 





























Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to SE EEE end of 
period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual period 

Ontariodns ree ee oe ee le lion 48,594 32,044 39,622 36,600 20,811 25784 25,099 
IATL Olsen enener ne ear oer eo a atacen hectares 935 460 81 76 81 22 
BALTIC HN yee ial ele aati claire aa. 217 107 196 233 a TOE Ib Sars crete Se 91 
Belleville.......... 9 Ss Br Atco Gah ean ee eee 382 360 331 329 PAU ial |p yevites eet nes 223 
BTA Getic cen wie oats gee iad s een ete ee 222 52 209 238 feo es Lee a a 85 
Brampton pss siete acim ee ace eee of okies 169 262 80 70 2 CI ha ad arta 66 
IBTANGLOL Came ens come ere Stern ik eee ee ee 1,085 883 675 590 412 34 367 
IB rocicvalley tasers ners eee ra fon ee 101 21 152 100 SEE ae a 104 
GarletonPlacdan nt erie aoe ene 114 Path 130 141 UPA Ne rt 55 
Cha thamibe crs eeces omer wee ae steers 597 361 462 424 237 39 286 
CObOUT erin ae etiease eer e a eee aan 60 42 97 86 56 2 46 
Collingswood terse: ere ee rae 165 83 86 105 O2 LIP ets 68 
ornare oh eaten nee ee es 475 58 625 562 336 19 553 
Ort riewer ate hn a Ee cere ee 170 67 118 126 90 6 56 
Forte Rrances sectean coke | ea ee: 108 77 98 98 82 5 48 
HorteWalliainisercn ccc ene ores aia 530 266 487 450 283 12 269 
Galt Res Ne Shae ets an ha Met ae tet 412 396 177 170 124 5 85 
(Gan ano Mueraccecs seer Aes ee ee eens 47 15 69 34 15 13 43 
Goderichvaret neemrreee Oe one aoe 94 109 107 67 41 3 87 
uel pls eeee re ea ci lec Rene beet teams Ors 393 267 382 370 200 1 187 
Hiamil tone eres A canner ee 3, 164 2,086 3,464 3,559 1,510 319 1,981 
FT awakes DULVaject ot nitrate. tote ioe esas 11 16 141 fi 6 if 219 
iPerso ll eaereyoe stent ota s eto tr 80 62 62 77 32 12 ' 23 
IKapuskasin tec ene ac choice 94 125 51 46 S25 | eee 37 
RETOLD tee eh ie ee et 142 143 74 60 sof al haere pt on 54 
Kainostonee see cae ee sate et oea tl! 591 185 748 749 410 27 580 
inklandultakecsveere cece tte einen 346 206 449 338 179 17 175 
Kitchener-Waterloo 697 614 586 606 342 13 306 
Weamung toll, meet ener rae er nen: 245 556 223 254 169 22 34 
LOGE Ria cdmceeineta Sh aan wmniewe aaee nn ee 117 45 131 114 71 5 89 
NGISEOWCIAE nO cae Gey en ata eee 55 85 101 61 39 1 80 
Men cl One iets Le neh ret ae teed 2,005 1,517 1,546 1,615 833 153 718 
Micilanlsece cctictreee Pens bin Ta ae? 172 74 200 164 LOG. sae eee 91 
NAD AN EO Meta Aurora stoke coi eee eee eae: 87 65 57 44 Py arenes ae Al 
ING wanarketn.ccumecn mice tioe ca eras 159 75 139 148 TOON Re Rea ete 52 
ING wel GrOmtO tas amclsrices come atn celewere ae 6 1,918 1,596 582 527 399 4 240 
INiagacavtialls: meray sac serene 511 285 392 409 243 3 214 
INOUE ayers. Sel eae ey ete ee er as 446 181 357 380 279 15 188 
Ossi eetoe mae tines Some Sem e one 250 90 220 179 180 a 219 
OTE RG coco meiteroc ie ek a are ele dele 450 233 917 572 321 12 1,213 
Ota walt ee Cr ee ie ee ae 1,812 810 2,129 1,688 842 133 1, 837 
Ovens SOUNC: sss ee ers Lon) eee dee, 252 110 222 228 2 Mel Kent tee eA 146 
IRATE VASO UN CG yamtctr tare rery rant a eae 93 37 63 54 AIC pes ere ee 84 
Pembroke ec eacrr nytt ae ee 605 282 453 335 235 eee 176 
OIG aeeeae cone Arcrartoeeig ewe reer Ee, 125 39 246 232 100 3 80 
RE LeErboOrougimeuiee sialon ea eee 354 143 668 477 DOI Ve terete eee 568 
i CCOMos oA me ee eigen SE ew Beatties 55 46 27 41 25s lier heen eae 19 
PoreeATohuren eee oo cee ae 1,767 1,161 634 491 476 28 420 
RertiColbormes orcs coe eee 271 177 182 172 99 6 158 
IROREHELODEs eee sane aoe Weim cham 45 9 77 74 AG Zh bsecraelt 2 27 
IBTESCO CUA Weare ci ated ates tenon 68 57 73 43 ID Al Rebar Aue 103 
HRVGMIPO Wea eae nies Soins Aas oe ee 190 149 166 152 5 Gx | Rees es. 74 
Str atharines seman ee en errr ate: 670 264 945 618 356 19 936 
Dire bOMas. Sperw cat teeece ee oh eam 684 378 514 486 348 9 98 
Sarria here eatin Mate ele orto eras 455 246 403 388 220 ye eee 238 
SaAulteStesMariew. as acer crisis 1,347 1,131 360 347 DOS et eee aes 275 
STINT COCR Rate at ar ta RE Ot 2 Orr Bell 694 228 566 560 430 12 69 
SmibhswWallssaete. Soe el eee we ee 153 91 119 215 Ok ipa. Seco: 117 
SPratlOne Sue eee a tama eee een ate nies 404 152 376 414 93 229 131 
Srurceonewallls s- soee as er eee eee 38 13 93 92 20 3 78 
SUC UnY A eer nareeee he ache on, epee coe aerter: Teel 2,193 1,050 971 538 80 670 
gillsonOurceeeryi tie thes ri rte ae 454 61 415 348 | - DIS BIE ee spcreataes 35 
Pes veer eum 620 291 628 623 449 26 457 

OLOMUEO eee ava ye esa ee eers alee eee 14, 800 9,961 10,364 10,362 5, 684 1, 249 6,291 
FLPENCONS eee es woe eta eons EROS 233 169 205 168 165 53 
Wiallkertomtiyscsaete cts deers cee eee e 96 148 54 51 SLi yal lan Greenman oeera 47 
Walllaceburayem, Misiones shocks monte nea ene 165 136 106 86 49 2 73 
Wielilainclitvecti terete nh wae ae ee ete ee 615 368 481 414 DED Pear ake eee 228 
Wiest Oleess ticpenes dcataaatne mntrn nite oee tare 235 233 289 234 UGS) end Seechae 155 
Wiantdsordie a shea vden os no pier te 1,373 560 2,445 1,789 642 226 2,585 
WiOOd Stock ear ecru cae ae nae coe 374 249 267 249 197 3 70 

ManitoDagaces suctictne ee e ee 8,580 4,472 8,543 7,418 3,833 1,351 5,113 
IBrand On eyo ee score ern Senet 709 607 579 585 Picea] ae eens asi 319 
lO PATO eA ies Danae eae See oos SHOES 129 72 107 76 39 26 69 
Hine BR One ake ei oe An aes 134 149 85 79 41 6 30 
Portage la Prairie 274 163 194 188 114 5 119 

G01 EEA RGM AR Salar AISI he Seat Can EM | 97 97 87 By GOB eae arrest: 71 
WADTIDC Reem cer hice aetna Men ere rae: 7,237 3,384 7,491 6,453 aye! 1,314 4,505 
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TABLE D-5. ris ode aces OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JULY 30 to AUGUST 26, 1948 








De ee eee en eee ee a ee 


















































Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to —__-_________—| end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Saskatchewan.............ceeccceeeeeeee 5, dae 2,903 4,878 4,691 2,549 577 2,628 
USES VAT ON oe cel chnreoneireien Gare ete eter 186 115 |: 93 97 TURN baat ceees oe 22 
IW COTO SEU IG hyadn remanent anos pistes Se au lela b 632 352 496 462 276 30 311 
Niorthubattiefordemceeetetam cckre eer 158 95 106 99 77 3 106 
IPTAMCO UN Lb eLtiigd eo ete eae. ces sce tas 428 241 448 466 199 24 369 
egina stat sesh ch aes A Rt eouieey eke 2,356 931 2,011 2,189 1,211 388 529 
Qs CATO OM AM aecisy oa e teetele peeve nedaks 1,242 664 1,264 1,001 449 119 1,090 
STH UDA TATUINAN Boat noms Soar tee Goer 175 98 148 128 74 1 70 
WW Oy DUDHAL Ce can spite an Me etscgare mins 42h 260 193 116 116 AL alll ig eee eee 31 
VGC OTe Le eee aes lee cea teen ter treme 295 214 196 133 69 12 100 

INTL i Ree aes EN Ubi SiR MI ero 8,482 4,081 4,064 49020 4,311 922 3,131 
J BVERaRervenue > ath, 3h Hae a aba ee rinoind Sakae 87 204 34 SO elena 44 
Galoarver noe ace cashes 3,518 1,537 3,188 2,973 1,641 458 1,303 
WD rumlsellen ten cute te ate ie eieter tetera saat 142 84 99 101 OS AS AS es 40 
Wdmontones a. see as BR TGT ect CI eptiis ahh ELA te 3, 260 1,319 3,169 3,119 1,576 455 1,401 
ENGR I eOe haere cde Naan oR As atldnta iar See 168 152). 28 30 MR lat ea uta 30 
TM HiM oy akelhzay Wat, WAU e Ie ol Alla no.cote a aaa: 965 408 928 836 737 9 178 
IMiedicinentlatinwssetelaemare ot ae Ne anak 169 250 a2) 120 (OXON (eee cpr lees 96 
Beall) Dy Vevey a Man OLE, SUMta. nip ial aa aU tenets N78} 127 106 118 LOSir]: eee 39 

British Cohumbia................-...55. 12,695 4,400 15,935 11,924 6,849 913 16,257 
rN AAU Habits (eo tae atl HOPE Oe einai San gen aM eS 247 87 285 272 192 9 108 
@ounsena yee wen cee on ere sere 59 67 92 32 iat R SApce ee 131 
Granbroo kelee ass tee eae erae nea erat: 102 81 70 82 TAN Wis eta e 22 
IDE hricrovns (Oivelewt ay Rew AU NE otal aie ay ens 111 30 89 82 SOD atcrsceatrepans Ail 
DEPT Ha Cle Eat Bie CURIE Ea Ra gir Nibetan 219 79 229 211 184 1 187 
Ta mLOO DSU ah eve else eat lence ceeeRars sis 297 142 232 234 ATG ear neee 175 
AGA Venera a pate LG AIS Si AA ears aa nos EN 178 32 192 280 135 5 95 
SINTRA TINO Sot Glee ahs see ese Gls oc ev cticy sun 187 50 225 213 132 11 155 
ENG sina aie ey sn ee ater s esa at ote a 253 111 207 206 162 1 106 
New. WestmiilSten. Mc cn onacue wenden aner 664 220 pels 678 314 56 1,989 
North! Vancouver tasssn cae cater tere 327 29 565 353 267 3 539 
POT EEC BOLE cio de canal see setae ach te relay tare 201 82 161 164 87 14 90 
POre LAL Dern s. cet ae eelilemice s pederentea ces 352 129 305 251 USO lee gece 116 
Prince: George ane eleaiete se ee siersiene ae 734 212 ATT 641 541 3 82 
Prince euuper tues ad eeriae : iatiacse ent: 136 37 154 130 88 5 126 
PIMOS TOM ee Lae neiceere cata Gretta etoctehtaas 91 20 103 100 ie 1 55 
(ghee DARD Milde tee Dt ob Ihe RS Rahat ee A 148 89 210 144 106 180 
NAN GOUVIET! a7) Reh eee hans melee nts teria 7,304 2,361 9,639 6, 803 3,458 730 9,983 
SCHOTT cee a aren Aiken epee Jone 167 71 143 122 92 120 
NT GLOTIA ee ee Ae lesa ea si cheney en Nar 826 450 1,298 849 458 58 1,929 
NWI RONODSOS aime tele nee el see fees phous 92 ou 102 Ue 75 2 42 

Canad ae ee ON ea ee oat atevabeespee! 112,566 64,591 | 199,931 91,885 53,020 7,499 88,362 
Males ais Wis ek Viel aa ye) SUD cae tea tates ii 78,135 40, 032 78,207 64, 193 40,495 3, 747 58,622 
dW ae raks i terse, ye ie pinta She meta eee Ih in tose eect 34,431 24,559 31,724 27,692 12,525 3, 702 29,740 

(REAR aL PAMELA Ns ARO Sse eld NRE ES RE LEAs SWE AE EL eee AEG Oe ee 

TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICHS, 1938-1948 
RB Op Farts PO el She I aR a 
Applications Placements 
Year — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

COB Fount See Menten actle h te Sy NaN IVAN oA 584, 727 197, 937 782,664 275,338 106, 957 382,295 

POZO) Manan. Lyrics Tat Regt Rte ote WON ata aah 579, 645 208,327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 

TOAD We eee ethene oie artotenens sores Sete Senate 653,445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475,106 

gO, UR ape Se ACR re, RRR PUR 568,695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175,766 507,763 

TOAD) Se Reiadi: c.tela neh Re ate, cla ae uae eer uta clea 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895,621 

OAS Setme ces besa erarany eevehele rn se cictaeete teeta 1,681,411 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 1, 239,900 704, 126 1,944,026 

1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 

1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095,641 397,940 1,493, 581 

1,464, 533 494, 164 1,958,697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 

9 1,189,646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 

OAT (Ba weeks ie ere ctee woth aait eke abacrse ots, 770, 659 285, 239 1,055, 898 365, 433 146, 055 511,488 

NOASUIBE wee le)eeaitemar enn sonia ey somos ne 752, 042 298,384 1,050, 426 323,570 137, 992 461, 567 


TON VaR OM Daa Like er Bia) WE eather Lk RAL PRS ee A Se AE AEDES eR ey, 
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K—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.-REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM APRIL 1, 
1947, TO AUGUST 31, 1947 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO AUGUST 31, 1948 

















1947 1948 

Region Insured Insured 

Employers | Persons Employers Persons 
Registered | Registered | Registered | Registered 
INT TAGES ere N ams Sree ren LE pent ar, ne RO ARTES Te 8 NS Te 13,779 214, 854 15,714 232, 064 
QUICHE Crane Ace Mme nEs ey interns aa oA ie ab ee ttle 48,511 824,385 55, 533 921, 891 
STUB Oy Seer OPURGS oro eh rN Oy oi GR pee re RRR Na ga ag TY Pan Me ig 78, 104 1,173,941 75, 089 1,273,922 
dh BTL mega dD AR i ION TARO ly Ee oe a a ee Paar 33, 046 437,035 39,495 Agi, 124 
Pe ACLMGS Ya Ae Snel ene Perak ahelaed tices Cs a AAA GN eats eae BRL Re 19,511 298,271 23, 499 340, 984 
Motaliort Canada qe aay nasa eee Aes) ee dale een An 192,951 2,948, 486 209 , 330 3,249,985 


_—_—_——————————— reer 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO AUGUST, 1948 
SSS 




















== 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 (1) 

UATIUAEY argue a. ORO Sar eae Peres S eeedy hohe ete 4,637 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63, 681 109,311 
Peer trate teh as hoe yy ORG hI 663 4, 822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 88, 016 
NEDECINCE BO. Shit My ah eee ead WR eT ASCP 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 76, 248 
AOE, Pete fon ace Rig Lee Vern eae 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 
DEO ee ia ae ROSY es inne heal tales 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 27, 603 42,257 
TNUISCP, A ARM AAR Wn MO ae Sg Bi hg a AN 4,629 Ie 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39,644 
DM rapte ts Saws timer tat aR carat, Maes whut ie 2,668 1, 087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20, 034 38,790 
ESM NSU ciate ee ent, CR oa, Te ES, are AAO 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17,281 32, 182 
DOPUCHI DET Ss we cae, svt Guo es sal stamens 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 20; S40 Weeden Aas 
OCG Der. s, So ieee eh sete SA ee een wae 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36, 717 34,891 Bo (Aoi [ales ncenens 
END VIED DCE Gia: si ie od re Kh dente a eae 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 ESPON CA BEBE see 
DGCRDER nae ed Ceo Rie tle torn hale ae ts os a 337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 19, S40 tore rey 

POUL Se Sng olathe ne eee ecet 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 485,713 


aS ia ase sear isa coasters mmm emcee eames cement ce ee ee LAs eet SE ES a es 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed in Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, AUGUST, 1948 


ee 
ee eens 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims 


(ineluding claims pending from 


previous months) 





Province Not 
Entitled | Entitled | Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal | Revised to to to Pending 
enefit | Benefit | Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 129 57 42 30 85 35 1 32 
INOVEpOCOUIA NEE arate ae aes 2,367 1,074 883 410 1,599 637 108 538 
New Brunswick. 0c. cesetse 1,358 609 497 252 837 402 34 331 
Oilebecraeenaseninc heen ee 11,065 5,474 3,471 2,120 Lowa oro 306 3, 064 
Ontarione yee ein ee ae 9, 887 AA, 2, 842 2,928 7,586 | 3,780 204 2,107 
Manitolacs tyr tos eens seals tere 1,501 705 464 332 1,020 459. 50 228 
Saskabemewanmencasam less ale: 690 308 186 196 441 241 16 193 
HA ID eRbaigh NS Meniiee aco rt eee 767 361 235 171 629 248 25 150 
Biitishi Colum biaescee seeie ee 4,418 2,192 1,455 771 2,985 | 1,207 227 1,045 
Total, Canada, August, 1948... 32,182 14,897 10,075 7,210 22,333 | 10,312(2) 966 7,688 
Total, Canada, July, 1948...... 38, 790 17,275 13,212 8,303 25,873 | 11,603 (2) 973 9,310 
Total, Canada, August, 1947... 22,378 11,386 5, 895 5, 097 14,759 6, 589 (8) 1,197 8, 603 


nn te 


(1) In addition, there were 193 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 255 special requests not granted. 
(3) Number of special requests for August, 1947, not available. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 























Cumu- 
lative 
Month of Month of Total for 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement August, August, Current 
1947 1948 Fiscal 
Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..................... 1,574 1,876 20, 456 
Not capable of and not available for work. 92... 3.5... 005s een ee eee eee 479 591 3,436 
TOSS OLwWOrks GUC COLA OUI CISD ULC mei nciy tis areas erst einai Meats tert rer mens iste eat 25 307 800 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work....................... 1,644 1,612 10,105 
Mischarce cl torsnaisCOn UC meee ieiets teers it bate geese ent tere dere 205 422 2,581 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause.........-.........--- eee eee 1, 852 Deo Ne 14, 687 
Obhersreasons Ue hee eee erates tae cee meet e eeg Peg Cn enayratencirnenen eden tare cwa: Eocene 810 2,992 14, 466 
MG Ran ievl Weer dete Reece RO VON wtb eet De ARRON aay linge Sarma is On ALERE ETT oratasbs clare Ge 6,589 LO, S12 66, 531 








_ () These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5._NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 
AUGUST, 1948 

















Number 
Number Com- Number Amount 
Receiving mencing of Days of Benefit 
Province Benefit Benefit Benefit Paid 
During During Paid (in Dollars) 
Month Month 

Prin COeGWAT.GUULSILAN Ce -soetreds nora eae te staan p eel eco tetera Pee 323 111 6, 904 12,203 
INOS COLIS tHe Serie SED Re an © UAC EI bet am ales Set ENR AoE geet 5,288 1,482 87, 209 173, 746 
Nec EAU S Wi Clee Soe do nc He acon renee ever aus ah emer ares 2,075 G52 43,017 84, 007 
Quchecs ts Hike see whe Soe ithe. Eee OE on Se tawarcRe neg banne Seas 17,635 5,894 309, 264 589, 964 
OntARIO peek tee ee Le era ernie ee Be tea LA pA ernie caea ata 14,899 4,699 246, 263 477,741 
INEANIGO OS ete es Sree eee a hee nebo saree ID Sey at Se 2,954 896 54,676 100, 107 
SR EMITS Ios ate ed we Po a Nag A RRNA a, eh kOe OREO eS oa 1,274 394 22,673 42,471 
PUR tea He a beta Doky POS ge wh wy ER Rare WN RMU grins Sion Jean. ONO e Roa! Mata ea 1,947 511 26 , 037 52,205 
BritishiG oluim Digeniecssa cer weet Gene Oe Ait raee tae ethene ae 8,640 3,399 148, 387 303, 402 
Motale Canada AUcUSt G4 Someta eres emten tr acai 55,035 | 18,138 944, 430 1,835, 846 
Tocala@anaca will Val 04 Sem erect ee 64, 432 20,623 1,070,339 2,082, 267 
MotaleC ana asrA up us teal 04 ip one Nelsen cere eter 42,756 12,114 791, 850 1,515, 868 


eee ee ee ee eee 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF DAYS 
CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AS OF AUGUST 31, 1948 

















6 and 73 and 
Province and Sex Total under (e12 13-24 25-48 49-72 over 

Prince Hdwardiisland sey... assesses 281 51 15 29 58 37 91 
Maloy ct, a fen hate eaten eee 200 39 9 14 38 28 72 
Aerial One tier tee miahine etre ee ener 81 12 6 15 20 9 19 
NOVA SO tla Ries coment ode Seksnete eteute 4,145 792 329 473 653 466 1,432 
PAIS) ON ANGE Rea tae ae eR CP Mea chs tae 3,249 652 261 383 506 364 1,083 

GT ACM week ee ee Bee 896 140 68 90 147 102 349 
ING wabrunswiclkea vas eaceeoe ee emer oe 2,146 438 155 198 356 286 713 
IY EMI Vay, oe en eer MISERY Ant MAR dl ert 1,539 334 117 150 254 218 466 
Mem alerted Ogee st ntie iol ene cs opera 607 104 38 48 102 68 247 
Quebec rags shor os Mig sme ge pa melee 15, 663 3,416 1,309 1,855 2,539 1,676 4,868 
PN eee cape ANB cot tated AUP ee. Anche cia Creer e PAO 10, 025 2,407 828 aay: 1,589 1,050 3, 004 

Gri alee eee ee ee ES 5,638 1,009 481 708 950 626 1, 864 
ONTATION ee, oN Aes oh a ete eee a 12,443 2,943 974 1,303 1,834 Ap23iL 4,158 
IMIG Stren ce ae An Oe Me tee ee 7,393 1,990 595 713 981 2,467 
Wena Gast) cee hat ne cae tee ies 5,050 953 379 590 853 584 1,691 
IMANITO Dare Cenc ee ee tee ae 2,455 449 168 285 358 239 956 
IVR Gilet moc ees aiees rte eee Ne nat 1,139 193 61 109 154 114 508 
Remale sticttecce eee et re oe ee 1,316 256 107 176 204 125 448 
Gaialcate hewellaihe wane race toner ae ener ILS OBS 179 89 123 181 101 364 
IVE Lee eis tose tee eee la won re eee 563 91 50 57 93 50 222 
PETIA Gee sal i Loe eeu ean ae 474 88 39 66 88 51 142 
SATIS OE eat ae itc, se eRe eae tone ele Ree cule sles 1,948 423 249 408 366 101 401 
INES LG Si Nn eee cy cette ene atta e 1,517 317 219 341 289 54 297 
Hemaleveoo.c. A Seta ORE RRB 431 106 30 67 Ti 47 104 
British @olLumibiavet sama mare earraein 7,243 1,160 645 998 ioo2 991 DWH 
PLO eae tee ae aL Nl aerate nena teleee 5, 050 743 469 717 23 Tou 1,447 
SPST ea oe pact eae ep re MR 293) 417 176 281 399 240 680 

PRO GAT Dace Se ee UR mae se Eo oes 47,361 9,851 3,933 5,672 7,667 5,128 15,110 
INT ATs URN ork pe Pomea ten tc NRO ih de 30,675 6,766 2,609 SHOo 4,827 3,276 9,566 
TRIOS atta oie, a a ee ee ee cane re 16,686 3,085 1,324 2,041 2,840 1,852 5,544 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 











Percent- 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel ey, Bev ap yuee 
—— since é urnish- iscel- ndex 
Bacuadt: Total Food Rent oie Clothing inasend “|! laneous (Com: 
1939 & Services modities 
only) f 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 70-0 
87-0 103-9 70:6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
120-7 124-1 116-9 122-5 143-8 110-7 
118-8 121-6 117-4 118-9 140-8 108-6 
119-8 127-2 117-4 116-8 140-3 106-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104:8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
TBST LURAiOay Et Ryne NUP a 48 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
OG Pe Say ep diay aha) ate 10-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1 BY. A Mer ee 16-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107:1 122-4 
p22 Han Aid Nn a 17-6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
oF 2 OA Vie IN Gis EM ls 18-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121:5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
TOAD W Hea ean arate 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
TOSG ie ee ave cah ae es 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
BY. (ON ES i Aah ae eee 84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1946 
JANUARY gee Mees 18-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Pebruary co ee oe! 18-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Marehs fsiiiesaco aes 19-1 120-1 183-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
PATO UB Malet Sy Aen NED eels 19-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
IVE By eae Aulainece alee 21-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
June ey aia 22-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
HYD GS MARE IDE RRL IAN as 24-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
ANI USt Cou ate ey 24-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September......... 24°65 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
Octoberie ese. 26-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November......... 96-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
December.......... 86-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
1947 
JANUATY 2 eile ves ccs 86-0 127-0 145-5 113-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 
February ...04 5.25. 26-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 115-5 137-9 
ATOM Seems dlerete ve 27-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 116-0 139-4 
PAD EEE UO nN ee a 29-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 116-3 142-2 
I a ais ae eh Se ak 82-0 133-1 154-9 115-4 116-2 140-0 138-6 116-8 145-2 
JUNG Men eden one 83-8 134-9 157-7 117-8 116-7 142-4 139-8 117-1 147-4 
SI tah MA hn IN cede 84°8 135-9 159-8 117-8 117-3 143-2 142-5 117-2 149-1 
Arist en ace 85-6 136-6 160-6 117-8 118-6 145-5 143-7 117-2 150-2 
September......... 88°38 139-4 165°3 117-8 121-1 152-0 147-4 117-5 154-7. 
October, yi ese 41-1 142-2 171-3 119-9 121-9 154-2 149-9 117-6 158-5 
November......... 42-6 143-6 173-6 119-9 122-6 157-0 151-4 118-2 160-6 
December.......... 44-5 146-0 178-7 119-9 120-3 159-3 154-9 119-8 164-4 
1948 
Panuany oo cee 47-1 148-3 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 167-1 
ebruary oy acee ne 48-9 150-1 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 170-0 
Marchand ere 49-6 150-8 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 171-0 
April eee wetter 60-4 151-6 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 22 
Mav ene 62-1 153-3 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 174-6 
JUDOM Mae tee alate 68-1 154-3 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 176-4 
NB ater: ENE eyed Aa 66-7 156-9 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 180-4 
SAI US Els tod Ue 56°38 157-5 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 181-3 
September ......... 57-6 158-9 208 -9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 | 124-4 183-5 





*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939= 100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1548 


(Bass:—August, 1939=100) 





Home 

Furnish- 
-~ Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing | ings and | Miscel- 
Services | laneous 


Halifax Se excesan cesses eon ce tensa eee 151-9 201-1 109-1 131-5 188-4 153-1 118-8 
Ste Lobia. ox ctatennies wrt aes hans cee 156-0 198-0 113-8 135-1 186-2 154-1 122-7 
Montreals.nenmanthe cre sacuraceiak ool emtaeoe ae 162-1 212-5 117-0 126-5 173-6 168-9 121-5 
HHOTONUO Meee SEE Pe sivals wh eons aloes piatewtclee 154-5 196-2 117-7 145-0 181-2 160-2 124-2 
WANT De Ru or Mersin crepes ie eape ters tars tae 151-6 197-0 114-4 120-5 169-5 169-1 119-6 
Saskkatoone aces cerita iakate soir ae 8 ese 161-3 213-2 121-9 135-9 183-7 169-0 119-0 
i dm OntOny shiseita ses coldeisitre sclera eke 154-2 210-7 107-7 114-6 181-4 161-0 120-4 
WANCOVER Tere § ctr sicctacetecidsis cre airs vie mieyeis 160-6 209-3 112-1 138-9 190-7 161-0 127-2 


a ——————————————————————————————— 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 





ee oaoaoaeao=e=aoeaoooaqooaqgqoagqooaeaoawawawaN06—0—0—>——>—>———s—eas—_—_v_—<«—wanas“_{.00—m—=<== 
Price 
ith ee Dec. | Aug.-| Dec. Jul. Aug. | Sept. 
Commodities Per | ‘ai | i948 | i943 | i948 | 1948 | 1948 | Sept 

Peel, sirloin steak. :.,.).c.aucs aasse4e deters 2955 lb. 120-7 154-8 154-8 244-1 250-5 | 258-8 72-2 
Beef, TOUTE Te heal nec tacete eden os ok che east, shew oust lb. 125°7 167-9 167-9 270-5 275-9 286-1 67:8 
Beek rib: Toast sess wsiec sae ade sew lacs cee el lb. 125-5 174-3 174-3 270-0 | 275-2 | 284-8 65-5 
act shoulderes (02.00 stat nas Rader Dae aa tess s lb. 132-7 161-6 162-3 279-2 | 287-4] 301-3 47-9 
Beef, stewing, DMONGICSSa sree Aue So eee ost presets lb. 136°7 168-3 168-3 300-9 | 3808-2 329-5 45-0 
Veal, front roll, boneless icra ictahisl ated eichate, © erecsese tes lips 139-3 174-0 174-0 256 °2 263°9 288-8 48°8 
amibwler roastieaeacs cee aes ce dears sect lb. 109-9 164-4 152-8 | 229-9 938-7 | 241-2 68-5 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut...........220050+% Ib. 125-3 143-8 143-8 223-7 231-4 243 -9 66-3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, NOCK-Olineearet ee eee lb. 127-0 143-4 143-4 239-4 247°8 265-1 50-5 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, Tin deo ee oe feces lb. 132-3 141-5 142-5 | 220-4 | 225-5 | 232-0 74-0 
MAE SPUNORa terete ee alacselaneloccneienicsciser lb. 151-3 157-9 159-6 | 2389-5] 250-9 313-2 35-7 
Shortening, veretablenke caseesm eet aes eee lb. 134-7 187-5 137-5 | 241-1 223-6 286-1 41-2 
Eggs, pradentAt® large) -ca..c nastisccce oc alt doz 156-4 155-3 181-3 182-4 | 219-7 209-4 65-2 
MRR Mirna (eee te ROM EVA CR Ig TN, fe entra Sia che cuetatane qt. 111-0 95-4 95-4 159-6 159-6 159-6 17-4 
Butter creamery, ne LAR ar ES INGE TO Socio: lb. 140-5 144-3 148-0 261-2 266°3 267-4 73-0 
Cheese, plain, mildy Fb ss pee eres peo pkg. 174-6 164-4 165-4 218°5 220°8 223-8 29-9 
Bread, plain white, "wrapped. REGS Oe hte store lb. 106-5 106-3 106-3 150-8 150:°8 150-8 9:5 
Hlour, first Scad Gus stank ones sels ee ee oe cr ese lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 184-8 187-9 187-9 6-2 
Rolled oats, sek ga ti tha ieee MRE nea ic lb. 112-0 | 114-0] 114-0] 150-4 150-4 152-0 9-6 
@Wormblakes wStO7 metus ees cent ears rans erase te ost pkg. 101-1 100-0 100-0 158-7 159-8 160-9 14-8 
Tomatoes, canned, IR LICOC NST 8 env teen hatasnon tin 129-9 | 137-7 | 187-7 | 252-8 | 2538-8 | 252-8 26-8 
Peas, canned, 2 Ne ET en ia rate ere Eeteerers vals tin 117-5 121-7 121-7 152-5 151-7 151-7 18-2 
Corn, canned, 2 ete a aR a Oa er EN ae tin 128-3 132-7 132-7 197-3 200-0 200-0 22-6 
BOATS UGLY Atos euiiten © leraioe es oeiemis « cieabreene! sie lb. 129-4 133-3 133-3 | 296-1 | 296-1] 296-1 15-1 
ODIONS Pe ee ene tre oer tre mnn evete ra cues lb. 108-2 142-9 126-5 | 255-1 | 210-2 146-9 Uie2 
POtatoese ete nis Soe sere cies Sects ete areca ste 10 lbs. 89-9 218-3 149-4 260-2 197-6 155-0 33-9 
Prunes souls eee es we ce celnee st cmantetea were earn lb. 115-8 120-2 120-2 174-6 174-6 173-7 19-8 
Raisins, seedless ab ullonyapentacdecitmmat cere lb. 104-0 107-9 108-6 143-0 | 141-1 137-7 20-8 
Oranges eh Uvcdie seb: Une her PCR LGR Lae PRGA Ub Rahcsate doz. 132-5 | 154-6 | 154-3] 122-5] 116-4] 115-7 33-9 
WTEC Moone nbcodebe do ahee ene saomnone. doz. 111-3 147-7 148-6 137-2 140-0 138-5 45-0 
JAMS LAW. DCLEV,, LOLOZccels mee yeis ae siteremieiietaeks jar 111-3 115-1 115-1 152-8 151-6 151-0 24-8 
Peaches ec O74 pacts teicidecce aes eae aia tin 101-5 105-1 106-1 154-8 154-8 154-3 30-4 
Marmalade worangennGiO7zs see ttciacieee ee nae jar 118-3 128-9 128-9 148-0 148-0 147-3 20-0 
(Cloruvenagiion VAGUE 2 Siete bon oboc moorkromocn poe tin 138-0 | 158-2 | 157-7 192-1 191-5 | 191-5 32-8 
Sucaryeranvlated vormatemc ceeds «es erie. lb. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 149-2 149-2 9-7 
Sugar yellows cticesehecneociea cians see ei rene lb. 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 | 154-0 | 154-0 9:7 
SORA As tani SE NAC ante sc, Sesholhia wtatinetouesete lb 141-6 131-4 131-7 182-8 183-7 184-6 62-4 

Tes, eee Rabo e ca ered ratote sestacen ict esis erase atevees pkg 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 174-1 174-5 51-3 


2 ALL le ee eee eee ee cee eae eae een en een eee eee eee ee ee ae ee ac ee <5 a mEmEDG DEERE. 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to September, 1948, prices. 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 





























Beef ; Pork 
g 3 
ae: Petes te 
Locality Eel erage meecoleucliee er raiee 
my ih au eat ar | ene eee lee an gles 
Bos gel) Sa Weiss he eile Sos || saa legis mee 
ee ee | 88 Wee ee | oe | a lee | ae | ee 
Be 3* ge a8 aa 38 th Le Ee 3 
cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts. cts. 
P.E.L— 
1—Charlottetown....:..........006- 69-0.) 670.1) G15) 450 | 48-7 [oe Cow |) BOR) oo kooa: 71-2 
Nova Scotia— c 
2— Halifax oro. cee lace hice sete seers 69-2 | 63-4 |. 57-1] 48-1 | 42-7 | 33-7] 67-3 | 65-1] 49-8 | 71-0 
3—New Glasgow............0.eeeeee 75-6 | 69-8 | 68-6] 47-8 | 41-6 ]....... 68-8 | 71-0 | 56-8 | 76-5 
4S yAney cesses hieis ep eee reese Sh Ones 42 eo seoal O40 4820 [een 20 Bib gO dish ates 74-3 
Oa Pruro gent oman telat ewe eee 67°S8 |} 62)2) 61-7 1 45-5 1 45-0 |. 60-3 | 64-8 | 48-0 | 74-2 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton! ) sicc ss .6 1 aceasta des 69:2 | 61-7] 58-5 | 438-8 | 39-4] 44-0] 56-7 | 58-9] 41-7] 73-6 
f= ME ONCtON 2 s)..eiicsselois So yols ere eters 72°3 68-6 67-6 47-4 42-1 47-0 66-1 69-2 52-4 75-9 
S=-SaintJolinyecssers seca elena: se Tepes 65-4 47-7 | 43-9 | 41-0] 67-5} 66-3 | 48-2] 71-1 
Quebec— 
9 Chicoutimigar secre TPA AD |) SSO) |) eWSss | BBSSP ecco csc 64:3 | 58-8 | 49-8] 81-7 
LOS Hall Wess ce Manan e Seen sleet ee 69:0 | 65-2 | 59-6 | 46-0] 42-3 | 46-5 | 64-3 | 62-7 | 49-3 | 65-5 
bi—Montrealit.e 2 hoes cree e es 75°2 70-7 65:5 42-0 38-6 42-5 63-0 61-6 48-6 73-1 
12—Quebee rae sins 2k noses toe eeoeeels 76-1 7122 65-4 | 42-9 39-2 53-9 64-3 57:1 49-2 67-2 
13-=Ste Myacinthe @o.25)250.c oo eens iain dees ql syfosh tl CeO aWer ocs cea sllaboode 58-7 | 46-6] 71-3 
14 Sts SOs eye ie tag teit Nomis ale Nast tall ec sseustiestl| coisas, oll encase eel | rcaeme ete | eamatcr g0U2 ILE eons cacti tetas amy |e. Need leone arse 72-4 
t5—Sherbrooke. 225. 4.55. oo sake oes 70:6 68-0 58-7 43-2 34-3 48-5 61-0 60-4 47-9 71-3 
AGT SOTEL. corse tie ce nee oa seeeto ne aes LTD GOED Cae Ti heme Oph 20 Marcela scl tee eu 65:0 | 50-5 | 74-0 
17—Thetford' Mines. ....0.5).36.5. c006. eck ae st aye Rane CU Rp Be roe 8 ah Foe Penal Pear oe 2h 54-4 | 46-6 | 59-0 
LS=- Three RVers: wo) .2.seres4 sos 6 sare 74-9 | 66-7 58 BN Rl Sry SV id et a ae Ie RG 57-8 | 45-3 | 70-8 
Ontario— 
IG — Bellevilleio.s) sclera sles n saleteiere 7928 1 680 1 60-0) 00247) 12 4820 rt. 66-7 | 68-5 | 53-7 | 73-0 
AO ae STANULOFA orn so aeiaton sialarae! sehieraier 72-3 | 67-9] 66-9] 51-2] 44-2] 54-8] 70-8] 69-9 | 47-2 | 70-9 
Pi Brockville oak ccs accelerate wel ers 75°01 S704 708% | SOLA TAT*6 tanks. 67-5 | 71-3 | 54-0} 75-0 
22 —CRBUAUN nt neslec os oo ook e esata sh CO2OUe Gis: lOO ere AU A oeS er eee 70-7 | 69-4 | 53-9 | 73-5 
£3-——- COTM Wallan tntere ti ae cisarestet a slefere TASOMT GSE 1) 002591 ATT etd eO WO ey! 69-0 | 63-1 | 50-6 | 72-7 
24——Mort Willamy wes Sutasicie od ola clone 6S OM hos Sethe t | AT Gly AZ eT eee: 71-7 | 65-3 | 55-7.| 73-3 
PG GOL om ier ctve case martinis eit ia eres 72-0 70-0 67-7 51-3 AVERY llc eorne tn 71-7 68-3 54:3 72°3 
PEC avlel isola desc nins aie aoa Ahm aina ok 74-9 69-9 69-0 51-6 49-1 51-4 72°3 68-7 47-3 72-7 
Zi TAA IMLICON AS eae eer rat enters wale 74-3 70-0 69:0 | 51-3 47-3 53-9 72-7 70-1 48-7 72-7 
PS Wingston ses tes oem we oeen = 70°4| 66:1 | 63:9 | 45°6 | 41-6 |..:.... 68-3 | 65:9 | 46:7] 71-0 
29 Kitchener atvnaecumene ne ieee eaceeis 71-4} 69-6 | 65-7] 48-3 | 45-9] 51-8] 71-9] 70-1] 49-2] 73-3 
BO=— lon domes pects cute statics: «ie binteters 71-8 67:6 66-3 50-1 44.4 48-6 71-4 68-7 48-2 72-2 
31—Niagara BANS ge, orotic te vrais cy. tease 70-6 | 67-1) 65-6 | 49:0 | 45:3 ]....... 67-4 | 68-9 | 50-7 | 70-7 
BV NIC AMELIE RVs ta aademen daniaucoees 70:8 67:8 64-3 49-2 AG. Ol eeeianio are 69-3 66-0 | 48-0 | 74-6 
B= OSHA Wane cis hae state is ete eters 73-2 68-2 64-9 47-4 45-4 52-3 67-3 67-2 48-0 71-1 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1948 











o g 3 h 
f 3 a = : a £5 oe H 
Locality 3 ee << 2 eS Bs z 3 z 
as | so) hs] ol] ei | ge | ge | [S| po | Sy 
BE] 58) 88) 38) 82) $8] 82 | 88 | sk) Bo 
s Pia oie) Wel LS 2) ESSN UI (00 Minty Cao a Machi SS Sate 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. 
P.E.I.— ; 
1—Charlottetown................06. 35°3 | 41-2 | 65-6 15-0 | 75:0 | 31-7 9-3 6:4 9-0 | 15-7 
Nova Scotia— 
2—Hialilaxsemece yeast noes ae ates 3 385-7 | 41-2 | 69-3 17-0 | 74-8] 31-1 9-6 6:6 11-0 | 15-8 
3—New Glasgow.......-.-..2.2-.20« 36:0 | 41-3 75-9 17-0 | 74-7 | 31-3 Qisihs le arecciiens 9-5 16:4 
yO NIAOR ICN da pina OO0.0 6 DADC OOOO LOOK 30°6 41-9 75°5 18-0 | 74-7] 32-1 8-7 6:6 10-5 16-1 
DE TULOn sy see ecto loet tie nie nls aero oes 37-0 40-8 71-9 16-0 74-9 31:4 9-4 6-3 10-2 15-3 
New Brunswick— 
G——Brederictony-cricictedoddcc ec ee 36:6 41-9 71:9 17-0 75-1 31-6 10-0 6-2 8-5 15-4 
4 Mon ChONe aaceieecis elec ate ttere teers ¢ 37-9 | 41-6 72°5 17-0 | 75-1 31-8 10-0 6-5 10:0 15-5 
S= Saint JOUNM sccccseecermaats see © 37-1 41-5 | 68-3 18:0 | 74:9 31-8 10-0 6-4 9-4 15-0 
Quebec— 
9==Chicoutimily.gemce se ver ietieets sae 38-1 46-0 | 70-6 17-0 | 738-4] 30-4 8-0 Giebt hase 14-7 
Le ED rl ieee eicietrains etree ta care ofarelet s ciees 32-7} 40-4] 65-0 17-0 | 72-6] 29-1 8-7 5:8 9-8 13:8 
Dl Montreal yawn crtack re dscheicic a cickes 35-7 | 41 67-0 | 17-5] 73-3] 29-7 9-3 5:8 10-1 14:8 
NZ—Quebecsnncsrariee ce eitveto go eterete 35-4 | 41-3 67-6 17-0} 78:5 | 30-5 8-0 6-0 10:0 | 14-8 
13—Sta Hyacinthegsnasc wee ceca fess 35-1 40-8 | 67-6 16-0 | 73-1 29-7 8-0 6-1 10-6 13-9 
14 Ste JODNSs seme cite isieferctostl se stoic ees 33-7 39-2 | 71-0 16-0 | 74:0} 29:3 8-0 6-3 10-5 15-0 
#15—-O her brooke gana secre se stolele s 34-6 | 41-3 69-6 LO} 730) 29-9 9-5 6-3 10-0 14-9 
NG — Sore livense ceryetictis tole ces cle otecorteteie’s 36-7 40-9 69-4 16-0 72°3 30-4 7:3 6-2 10-1 14-8 
—dahetiord Mineshevcmesceaca sae ses 37°3 40-7 70-6 16:0 | 72-7 29-8 8-0 6-1 9-3 15-5 
18——Three Riversixce sac Maso ote crdisl fefae 33:0 | 40-7 68-7 17-0 | 71-8 | 29-8 8-0 6-0 9-5 15-8 
Ontario— 
19 Bellewalleneccevertretcr-is aiareroiete 36-6 41-1 58-0 17-0 73°9 30-2 9:3 6:3 9-4 14-1 
20=—Brantlord syn cr errees ciel 34-3 | 40-2] 61-1 17:0 | 73-2 28-9 9-3 6-4 9-4 14:5 
2I—— Brockville sa tccrtie sasterteerecisiores = 35:0 41-2 63-0 17-0 73-5, 29-0 8-7 6-3 9-9 14-2 
Go 26 lin thar Aitscan us sceeaces Ml vals 33-2 | 41-4] 56-6| 17-0| 73-0| 27-9] 9-3] 6-1] 9-9] 14-4 
23-—Cornwallsei retin siesers sero s stelnete.s 35-9 40-5 64-4 17-0 73-6 28-7 8:7 6-2 9-1 13-9 
24— Hor ta William cance eierrecictecinctersree 35°9 40-2 70:8 18-0 | 71-7] 30-2 9-3 6-1 9-5 Lee 
2o=— Gal tse os ce ene ce memieteiets sisccrereiers 34-5 | 41-3 | 59-7 17-0 | 73-9 28-8 9-3 6-0 9-5 14-6 
26—Guelph Pe arenes eRe stetetmekotalerere oe 35-1 41-2 | 60-9 17-0 | 73-7 | 28-5 9-3 6-2 9-7 14-4 
27 Hamilton. mcasccia neces a siesiee se» 35:0 | 41-0] 62-3 18:0 | 73:8 | 28-6 9-3 6:3 9-6 14-6 
Mel SUES ane op GOnd 0005 UOCeOOsOG 35:8 | 40-9 63-7 17-0 | 73-0 | 29-4 8-7 6-3 9-7 14-5 
29 — KT UC ENCI ns aepaete cievoetelorstesiovels¢ 34-3 41-0 | 60-1 17-0 | 73:7 | 28-4 9-3 6-2 9-5 14-2 
SO WOMCONGs « cacao eits sereere cites cere 35:4 41-1 60-2 17-0 73°4 29-0 9-3 6-2 9-8 14-1 
Si Niagara Halllsy sas. > comineiracie oie 35°5 41-5 66-0 17°5 73-8 29-8 8-7 6:3 9-7 14-8 
y= INI AWW BER cahopoacondnobaneson dc 35-5 41-6 73:0 18-0 13:3 29-6 9-3 6-4 10-5 15-1 
B3— Opa wae. eis vac iatinss as6 a5 cleyereisis 35-2 40-6 62-7 17-0 73°6 28-6 9-3 6-3 9-2 14-7 





TAGLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








Beef Pork 
g si|8 | 38 
wes) 15) fy 9 = 
g og rs 
o ; 3 o | o > 
Locality Ee BO ies Cote Alans 
Lopes ee Seat g 2 8 ao aS “y 
3 8 =~ @ g ae ay re om 
A un ee Males eg Hae Pes SO Big ee Ay rth) Ries roe ae 
26 DSi sre yl. ge Se! met} seo) (oe Pits “9 
[stad oe © on ce noi hoe ae Ba Tee) 
238 | 25 | 63 | U8 Slap | es ies | es | Se 
we Re on Tm =) ga om oe m& ot pm SM 
mM (amt for ~Q ™M > 4 ics fy ~Q 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
B4— Ot ta wis. bina tet eo earns mallee 71-6 | 66-4 | 66-2 | 47-0 | 43-7] 44-3 69-1 66-7 | 50-9 | 74-6 
BO OWEN) SOUNG eg ee ae rs haute ade FASO Ole Os emO eke | MAG SAO ea Oconee nt era ee 65-9 | 51-7 | 70-4 
86—Peterborough.........0.......05. 71-9 | 68-0} 66-9 | 49-1 | 46-4 ]....... 72-8 | 67-7 | 49-7 | 74-6 
Bi —-POntyATtHUn adel ee oes 72°6 | 67:0 |. 64-4] 47-9 | 47-0. ]....... 67-3 61-9 | 50-6 | 77-0 
88—St. Catharines.........5...-0505-- CORT OS GMT Gis Osii oil's Oli | Med Gist uate sean eel ates 71-7} 50-0] 70-1 
i c 
39 St Bhomasne coe acon 71-0 | 66:5 | 62-3 | 47-4] 43-9 | 51-7 | 67-7 | 69-3] 53:0} 72-0 
AO Sarnieta: saeco fe taunt Ml anne Wai ean 69-7 67-3 63-6 49-8 44.3 50-0 69-6 67-1 48-1 69-6 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.................. 69-8 68-2 62-9 47-1 43-9 45-7 70°5 66-5 51-0 72-8 
£2 StTACLOL UUs ode Bhcne is eee ete eee: 69-0 66-7 69-5 48-5 UCU Oar tees 71-0 63-8 48-0 72°3 
c 
43——Sudburyii es. ieee es PEC Teed OOM PEG 2 chin iind Se al eed GA al | ae ee | ey ee HAD) eRe rare 
44 THM IMING 6 se sick ea Sah ae ek nied & O TBs 7022 66-8 | 50-0 | 49-0] 51-3; 70-7} 67-5} 53-5] 73:6 
Ab Corontouenvacoks cad we an 74-4 69-8 70-5 52-3 46-6 53-5 70°2 70-1 48-7 72°8 
Cc 
AGA WeehlanG: atyucalake, Memon teal fe Sis lee OS StH iO F28 ceo Sud iia oe dtn HA Oe (uh) eee haute milan 65-7 | 49-9 | 68-2 
47—Windsor NSC AUS aN PaO Aart ee 70-5 | 67-3 64-1 A= Slt FAG Gil Mae maa 75-0 | 68-1 | 48-6] 70-1 
48—Woodstock...............0000000- (223 67-7 65-5 49-0 AAS aon ae 68-3 68-3 50-7 72-6 
Manitoba— 
AG SSE Tan COnin (shod a cot iaee meen hae 68-0 Gdssa ie, 43-0 AGRON chee. cna evie ao, OSsioe |e: 74-9 
c 
OU Wan DIPEe nee wrens Sean tose maltese tie: 65-2 | 60:0 | 58-0} 48-3 | 42-0] 42-8 | 63-7] 64-1 OL West 
Saskatchewan— 
DIS Moose, dawnt ok awe dile slob laletanne a: 66-0 60-1 64-6 46-9 AS AM a seuss? 66-7 61-1 44-0 78-6 
52—Prince Albert................06- 72°2 | 68-6 | 64-7] 51-4] 49-4] 48-71] 64:3] 64:0 | 47-0] 73-3 
BS —SIRGR INA a hy ein SI i aan at 66-3 | 62-7 | 59-2} 44-3 43-3 | 47-3 63-3 | 62-3 | 47-6 | 75-5 
b4=-Saskatoons an. es 1iab) ho iehe wenaeee 67-3 62-3 62-3 | 47-5 | 45-2 | 538-4] 67-5] 65-3 | 50-3] 80-8 
Alberta— Cc 
DOs CABAL YL. Nh de ni ie seen ade ea une 68-6 | 64-9] 65:71 46-0 | 44-4] 44-2] 66-8 | 64-7] 50-7] 78-6 
56D rumthellers sesh ek wheter ee 70-0 | 66-7 | 68:7 | 49-5] 50-0} 49-3 }....... 68-8 | 57-0] 81-9 
Hi —HMdmontonl eke keke onl taane ye 70-2 | 63-8 | 67-1 | 46-1] 47-5 | 50-5] 65-4} 62-9] 47-3] 76-1 
68--Lethbridge css. cc ve. ives wae Set EO MEH | MO SCO SOOM le kesa ce clleae sees 64-3 | 48-7 | 79-8 
British Columbia— 
OO Nanaimo n a, oe cele tea ait saree e SLES 7S One oO Selpnoles te 402 Qnl see cee. 71-3 75-5 | 56:0 | 83-3 
60—New Westminster................ 74-9 | 70-3 68-4 | 51-5 | 51-2 51-0 | 70-0 | 70:3 | 53-4] 80-3 
61—Prince Rupert.................2.. SOPs VS oul sesOe ol Osi I OD! Taleaeue. 75-8 | 70-4] 57-51 86-6 
G2 rari eu ierd iamieis aco ua oereiyale TOTES 7 Wee OD or Geir | ea sm ul Wy Lehr aed ely ys Ae 78°4 | 73-8 | 61-4] 81-4 
63-—VanCOuver. nine Gs de een cin let 79-1 72-3 77-1 53-1 50-6 60-8 74-7 72°3 55-1 82-5 
64--Victoria Wry aeons icc ohana 81-4 | 75-6 | 76-0 | 53-9] 53-1 58-0 | 77-0 | 70-9 | 54-7} 82-3 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1948 





—EEl—————lllEEooaaaaaaaaaEeEeaeaeaEaeSeS==s=S_aaaeaaa a aaa ee  eme“Sw»>_>_ese=e _em=- 





© 
Locality g 
o 8. 
B.8 
Ate ME 
cts. 
4 - OL tawannigen aseisicets peraee eae 34-7 
35—Owen Bounded fer aemen ed rete 34-4 
36-—Peterboroughingss seo tenes cae oa 35°7 
37—POLb PAT UNUI wr aloresteat sels ars acre etek 37-3 
Se Sh Catharines, ec. tdasems sarees) 33°2 
B9— SP Mo ONINAS seis tid oes Serstessicistepstorn vii 34-6 
AQ = Sarihiaiere see nest vise dearest 34-6 
A Saul tite se Laxleke armies ei st: 369 
ADS ELAtLOR Girceeiemanis-tpetlateslele suatciele ee 34-9 
Up yeeKSTiPB UNE Ae ham UA OEE Boks a. atom Oln cade 35-6 
AV Mhoowoonlostann Hb pc n da Ouo moO Som oon 37-1 
Ai OTOULOr matencvrn ck eee cele tee 35°6 
EWU GHNGl aeoneaensuboubbpparecbor 34-2 
AV —— WANG SOT ah oeeteieis Grey sieismicheois cto ereleau' 35-0 
AS —WOOUStOC Kiscenaaa donee se isin 34:8 
Manitoba— 
ADz— ran cl Osetra coerce crs sre 36°5 
HO Wann pe gerne ac asada eae seers te 37:0 
Saskatchewan— 
Bi" MidoseWaw sauce nae sortase eae 39°9 
5I=—Princerv Alber tine.ise esse lel sieht 36°3 
ERE veal ee ba lorid oe soap ROS pe aeGn pes 36-9 
BAR Sasa LOOneeael cease eens eases ore 35°4 
Alberta— 
B= Oaloaryi vt seen sce saree sate etna 34-2 
56—Drumihellers.:).9. 00. seers. evn e 33-1 
Ty -S Relea rone oanecaacconuanaswor 35:3 
5S Lebhbridgedsscsn ssorurios so ease us 35°4 
British Columbia— 
SSIS Mee sawantpea auido aebodgDes OF 40-5 
60-—New Westminster..............+5 38-8 
G6l— Prince RUperbcas ashiet acs aies ors 38-0 
G2 Rranlengter wee ext eiesets ae aaa tele 37-7 
G8 VANCOUVER stent ieis-teloergie isla 36°6 
GAS = VICLORANIE. Une cists caiasioe Sekar sey 38-5 





o g 
oes 
de el 
Ne ton ae 
D ca = 
cts cts cts. 
40-9 | 65-5] 17-0 
40-5 | 57-5] 17-0 
40-1 | 58-5] 17-0 
40-4 | 72-0] 18-0 
39°5 65-0 17:5 
39-7 63°4 17-0 
42-3 | 60-1} 17-0 
40-1 71-8 18-0 
41-4] 57-7 | 17-0 
41:3 67-9 18-0 
41-1 | 69-1] 20-0 
40-6 | 63-2} 18-0 
38-7 | 64-2] 18-0 
40-6 | 60-3 | 18-0 
41-7 | 59-0} 17-0 
41-3 | 62-0] 16-0 
39-1 66:5 17-0 
39:9 | 60-4 17-0 
41-7 | 54-5 | 17-0 
43-7 60-2 16-0 
40-9 62-1 17-0 
40-2 60-4 17-0 
43-2 | 61-3] 17-0 
41-0 | 58-4 17-0 
41-3 64-9 17-0 
43-5 64-8 19-0 
41-8 68-3 17-0 
43-7 75-1 25-0 
42-7 65-7 18-0 
39-6 | 63-6 | 17-0 
43-2 | 70-3 19-0 


Butter, creamery, prints, 


per lb. 


oO © © wo x 


Reet Se ice er emeh cs Hes 


pats ey Nepe 31 


[oe] 


on 








a oy| 2 

ag | | 4 
at [bite fb 
Ree ee Pal Oe 
ran ln xe E 
else] ae 
ae 5? ae 
cts. cts cts. 
29-8 8-7 6-1 
28-5 8-7 6-3 
28-9 9-3 6-3 
30-4 9-3 6-1 
28°9 8-7 6-1 
29-1 8-7 6-3 
30-2 9°3 6-4 
29-9 9-3 6-1 
29-3 9-3 5-9 
30-5 9-3 6-3 
29-9 9-7 6-2 
28-4 9-3 6-1 
28-7 9-3 6-2 
28-8 9:3 6-2 
29-4 9-3 6-1 
30-0 8-9 6:0 
30-0 9-0 5-9 
29-8 92.6 6-0 
28-9 8-0 6-0 
30-3 9-6 6-1 
29-0 8°8 5:8 
26-9 9-6 6-0 
30-6 10-4 6-4 
29-3 9:6 6-0 
29-9 10-4 6-1 
30°9 12-0 6-6 
30-0 11-0 6-2 
33-1 13-0 6-9 
30-4 12-0 6-5 
30°3 11-7 6-1 
30-6 11-0 6-4 


Rolled oats, package, 
per lb. 





ie) 
ct 
se 


fe CD SCE 6 GOr 9 ST 5 ODN KO 


co 
~I 


10-5 


8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 





— 
we 
CO Ve =a SOS! Nt Soo ea ee a 


ee 
a 
Or 


—_ 
ew 
oF WH LY eS 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 



































Canned 
Vegetables 
& Bp B 
Locality Sh ‘ a > 
e 2 FI q oe a o B i 
> a 56 im ay : od 1s ee 
aN eee Nie ad eye EAN Ge pee es g| | s 
Gol, Se ae Suen Ou am rome te as — 8 Oo 
£2 | S& OR CM Me teat | whch pone os) Ao | $8 
eo af 7h 2a Boy our oe orl ga ee oS 5, ~ hy 
Stes 29 Siko) 2 ROR) So Eo 20 Eo go ge 
ON a ft 3m SF =a 5 a Pa Sm So o Fa 
B Ay O ee 6 aw Ay ee 6 a Ss 
cts cts, cts cts cts cts ets cts cts. cts cts 
P.E.I.— 
—Charlottetown........... 27-9 17-9 | 21-8} 15-2 6-8 | 34-0] 19-7 | 24-4] 42-9 | 60-4] 50-6 
Nova Scotia— 

2 Halitax eats wa roe 27-8 |) 19-39)" 23-89] 15-2 5-9 | 32-3 19-9 19-6 | 36:5 | 47-1] 48-9 

3—New Glasgow........0..eseceees 18-3 19-6 15-6 5:6 Pa LOVGCGY Se ee el eee al 2 39°2 55:4 51-9: 
4a SY.CMON cee neva eatisa retees 28-6 | 18-5 | 23-4] 15-8 7°3 | 34-7 19-5 | 22-0] 39-7 | 54-41] 49°6 

Dea TUTOM My eo ones ek ee 27-0 | 18-0 | 23-0] 15-0 5-8} 81-1] 22-0 | 22-1] 39-0} 53:4] 49-8 

New Brunswick— 

6—Fredericton.............. 29-3 | 20-5] 23-3 15-6 6-6 | 28-0 | 16-9 | 22-2} 43-5] 50-3 | 50-9 

4—- Mion etontaceees aaa ne 26-9 19-3 23-1 14-8 6:3 30-7 18-4 22-7 34-6 48-5 51-7 

8—Saint John................ 97-6 | 18-0] 23-8] 15:2 6-2 | 26-0} 18-3] 21-6} 39-6] 44-3 | 49-0 

Quebec— 

O= Chicoutimi. sess 27-7 | 18:0} 28-0} 14-9 10-8 | 40-5 | 17-0} 25-0) 48-5] 56:3 | 55-3 
KOS Ellen eye eae ah eae Payee) || alkGiorll || pesos} 14-6 10-1 | 32-1 Mejotty |) wes eo eisai Zo 
f1—=Momntrealihes sc a oaee 23-1 17-0 | 22-7] 14-4 oly i OSL | ONeRY |) PE) Rea OR yiRs |) 2h sis 
12—Quebec eRe, Seen SiN TS Moo ree 24-8 18-4 24-7 14-5 9-1 26-4 20-1 22-2 31-7 39-4 49-1 
13—St. Hyacinthe............ 23-0 | 18-5 | 22-0] 14-3 9-7 | 30-9 | 20:0] 20-4] 43-9 | 47-5] 48-2 
14 Sta OhNS patarcee cine ate ee 21-7 19-2 20-7 13-9 7°9 31-0 20-3 21-0 44-4 44-1 47-0: 
15—Sherbrooke............... 23-6 17-3 | 23:5 | 14-3 9-3} 29-4] 22-21 22-5] 35-8] 42-8 | 48-5 
16 Sorelle ees elected J dees 25-3 | 16-9} 24-4] 14-0] 10-4] 34-2} 20-8] 21-4] 43-5] 46-0] 48:8 
17—Thetford Mines........... 23-6 18-1 bee, 13-8 10-2 30-3 22-0 20-9 44.9 49-6 52-1 
18—Three Rivers............. D3 Gs oae Omi lad 9-3 | 27-3} 20-8 | 23-5 | 40-4] 41-9] 48-8 

Ontario— 

19—Belleville................, 24-9 Ti Ba eee 15-2 5:6 34-7 19-5 19-6 35-3 37-7 46-2 
20 Brantiorder seca: aie 267 Omeed olla 14-5 6-8 | 31-6] 20-0] 19-8] 27-6] 40-8 | 44-4 
21 -Brocksvallesseeee saeente ie PRP Ne CFO Ae re 15-0 7-5 | 88-4] 20-5 | 20-7 | 32-2] 39-71] 49-0 
22—-Chathamieerr ter. acdentenee 25-8 iiiphlee wena 14-6 5:2 32-8 20-5 18-8 Oat 39-6 47-9 
23 Cormwallarc cok cies 25-4 TS 4 WG dae ne 15-1 6:7 33-0 19-0 20-2 35-4 40-4 49-0 
24—Fort William............. 26°3 18-1 21-4 15-5 6:8 34-3 20:8 22-8 33-2 46-6 50-5 
D5 Crab acsasshatroon. orator 26-1 RASS epee te 15-0 6-4 32-4 19-9 19-4 25-8 38-9 44-0 
26-—Gilel plied oe gece ioe cates 26:7 Lis Quilty eee 14-8 6-1 37-3 20-4 19-3 28-5 40-5 45-4 
Viel BehtaNbhVONn aa cn can ado ee OF 25-6 | 17-3 | 22-9 | 14-8 5-9 | 36-6] 20-5] 18-9] 28-2 | 41-2] 45-1 
28-— IN EStOne eee eee 25-7 | 17-7 | 24-0} 15-7 7-41 36-0] 19-5 | 19-6] 386-5] 41-7] 45-7 
290—Kitchener. 2... .<s..001.s90- Qi Tal SSeS | aan 15-2 6-2] 30-41 20-5] 19-4] 27-7} 40-2 | 45-9 
SUM LONGMONe as tat cner eee 26-1 | 18-5} 20-4) 14-7 6-0} 31-6] 20-1 18-5 | 29-3 | 42-7] 48-3 
31—Niagara Falls............ Asal Her TSO We ae 13-9 Say | RBC ll sk owella ed aben 39-0 | 40-3] 47:7 
32—North Bay............... 28:0 | 18-2} 28-3} 14-6 6:8 | 35:3 17265) 21-4 857 Ta) 42-7 1 50:7 
So=-OSNAWA NU era PENN Mf Nas 5 oso 15-8 6-0 | 28-4] 19-7 | 19-2 | 384-0 | 45-9] 45-7 
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8 
Ss 
S§ 
8 
Ade Ay 
cts 
P.E.1.— 
1—Charlottetown.......... 29-7 
Nova Scotia— 
2—Halifaxcsemes seaistetes vac: 31-0 
3— New Glasgow........... 33:0 
4 SV.GNOY eric cisiterrcets olereioe 32-1 
Oo DPUnO serene sree ate ororcisra sis 32-0 
New Brunswick— 
Go hredericton ars. sect a 32-3 
Miz NUON CLO toe stererey onetetete) ier 31-9 
§—Saint John?............; 29-5 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 34-7 
NOS alas cre ckere.stsaretees 30-2 
Ml——Miontreallesicate ionic sss 30-1 
2 Quebec em erste 31-1 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 32-2 
NEE she d@lsie); ccaassooous0dEr 31-6 
15—Sherbrooke............. 31-0 
1G—Sorelley areiscisiectotrers wieotee 33°7 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 33-0 
18—Three Rivers...........-. 31-0 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville............... 31-3 
ZO DTA LOL en wvelereyoteieeeere 30-2 
21—Brockville.........:.... 30°5 
ACHING. Saicoooncassos 30-9 
23-—Cormmwalli. a... desnsiae 205 31-2 
24—Fort William............ 28-7 
DO Call tim waretay ers tiers ke ke 29-2 
26—Guelpheatase ern se tones 30°5 
iam COne ser esters ere ster 28-3 
28— Kingston saiaadesouee coe. 30-0 
29-—Witchenerin. cs. sires: 30-6 
30—Wondonaieecs scissile ost 30-4 
31—Niagara Falls........... 28-0 
82—North Bay............-. 32-6 
33-—Oshawa. oo... 0os0000% 29-8 


Marmalade, orange, 


38 


Oy POR OG". 1G5) 
Se ST So “Sur IG 


37° 


per 32 oz. jar 


oo Ke CO apap Me ee SS 


me 3 © © & @ © £ FAS @ DW 


on 


w 


—_ 


Corn syrup, 
per 2 lb. tin 


Sugar 
Be oe 
cts. cts 

9-6 9-2 
9-4 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
10-0 9-9 
9-5 9-6 
9-7 9-6 
10-0 9-9 
9:7 9-5 
9-7 9-4 
9-3 9-3 
9-0 9-2 
9-1 8-9 
9-0 8-9 
8-9 9-0 
9-0 9-0 
9-0 8-7 
9-1 9-0 
9-0 8-9 
9°5 9-4 
9-2 9-2 
9-5 9-4 
9-8 9-8 
9-1 9-1 
9-8 9-8 
9-4 9-2 
9-4 9-3 
9-1 9-1 
9-1 9-1 
9-6 9-5 
9-6 9-4 
9-7 9-7 
10-2} 10-1 
9-5 9-3 


Coffee, medium. 


64: 


for) 
b 


per lb. 


Tea, black, medium, 
per 4 lb. package 





Coal 


| [ = eS ee Oe EO EEE 


Rent (a) 
~ 
#8 Za 
$ $ $ 

FAA Ree 15-00 | 26-00-30-00(b) 
SPSS oh 16-57 | 28-50-32-50 
Ahir sas etre 16 -00-20-00 
isa: 10-60 | 20-50-24-50(b) 
aeons LOOP tice erste 
ae Aste 16-30 | 21-00-25-00(b) 
Eset 15-95 27-00-31-00(b) 
aa ee) 16-63 | 21-50-25-50(b) 
YAH A) etcetera hesrienstercua ater 5 Ao Oar 
22 OO) |e et ate ecteteen seems 
arouses 24-50-28-50(b) 
2 -O0h|Breciaste 29-00-33 -00(b) 
7A Ne) Oi tee eden tal [Ps her GibenOls aU OST 
PPAR UW ein cuit inesioapanscaonoGk 
22: 250] vanes 21-50-25-50(b) 
PANE Nd Ms al canis noe e acs b Gon 
22:00) ark acke |etetre ttre nents 
DVS'GOu eternal tetera erat 
PAE I heer ooo g] Pape onouicie © occ nO 
PAIN NA 5 Oe cae 22-50-26: 50 
22! QOG IG eee tere [tehess. cleuhenenctetayeneele 
220 Mise ta sen 23-00-27 -00 
PRON eooa sel ieee canoes doo. 
retary 21-60 | 29-50-33-50 
2200) eee 25-50-29 -50 
ME lSeoeoce 24-00-28 -00 
NEWS boadone 29 - 50-33 -50 
PRIA | eters cesar 33-00-87 -00 
PSA NW | este ance 30-00-34 -00 
22290 ita tote 27-50-31-50 
ZOE OOM yout stcke 30-00-34 - 00 
PESON | Sisaccac 23-00-27 -00 
250M ee a ae 27-50-31-50 
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TABLE F-4.—BETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 





Canned 
Vegetables 
; od 
g p 2 
avr 
88 ronlis j 
5 ° [= ‘=| OQ =| = = 
Locality Beil! eer es ate tl ag a ee ae ee Bs 
eo) eS, fie Soe eee S\3 b 8 8 | Es 
B co ced ee a eon ae gz | 2. Med 8 ~S gO 
SS SR BR LS hee PRS ee eel Be Toga cr) as 
ae | 33 | 68] 2] 88] 88] 58 | 28] 358] a8] 38 
Bo cies 5A Sass Wiueahvay iN oro -a | aa S 6. BS 8 8. 
a ow oO eal o ay AY pC O 4 = 
cts cts cts cts cts ets cts cts. cts. cts. cts. 
84=O trawa hg. wa cenesaiees 26-0 7-7 23-8 14-7 7:8 32-0 2125 22-3 34-0 41-2 46-0 
35—Owen Sound..........000: 26-6 Hi ar/ Dla eeaaen 14-8 6:3 31-4 19-3 19-1 29-7 38-7 48-3 
36—Peterborough..........06. 25-6 tis Gu jes eiae 14-8 6-8 31-0 20-8 19-5 29-9 40-9 46-7 
37—Port Arthur..........04s e200 19-4 21-9 15-2 7-2 34-1 21-5 23-0 29-4 50-7 49-8 
388—St. Catharines..........0. 25-8 JG SFOH MLN ed ea 14-8 5-7 34-4 21-0 20-4 31-4 40-2 47-3 
39—St. Thomas........e00. e»| 26-0 PSEA ea i, she Ae 14:8 6-6 30-7 20-7 20-9 28-7 42-5 47-8 
40—Sarnia.........-0. Weleercis ete 26-3 18-9 23°3 14-5 8-3 29-2 19-0 19-8 37-7 42-0 48-5 
41—Sault Ste. Marie........ wal e285: 18-4 24-0 15-9 7:9 38-6 18-7 20-9 31-9 39-1 48-6 
42> Stratlonds..). «stein ce selee Fl on eA ets 6) SSab tae cece! 15-7 6:3 29-3 20°3 19-0 26-8 39-8 46-5 
Ad-— SUG DUG. 4 alien eis ealere loners + 27-8 16-9 23-0 15-5 6 34-7 19-8 21-7 31-4 44-1 48-3 
44 PV iIMINING)).5,4/s\c a ale le oo eo 17-7 25-0 16-1 7:6 38-3 20-2 21-9 29-3 40-7 50-7 
AS POrOMtOuemicu casters slerets ates 25-9 17-3 21-6 14-8 53 31-5 19-3 18-6} 27-5 38-4 43-8 
46—Welland...........ecceees 24-4 LG See eke 14-7 5-1 34-1 19-8 19-5 30-7 38-9 46-3 
A7—Wimdsor.......ccccccecses 24-8 18-8 22-2 14-6 6-2 31-8 19-6 20-2 35-7 45-1 46-5 
48=-Woodstockys..uidvneds se cilels | on a WC ink he, eel ee 12-9 5:2 28-1 18-3 17-7 29-7 39-3 44.9 
Manitoba— 
AQ— Brandon so. tae oe cclen eas 31-0 LS Ss Vapeay. 16-0 8-3 26-2 20-0 21-2 33-8 52-3 56-0 
50—Winnipeg.........esceee eeleos2 19-1 21-4 14-0 6:7 26-0 19-2 20-7 31-9 48-7 56-9 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw..........ceecc. 30:3 18-4 21-7 16-4 5:9 36°3 20-3 21-2 33-2 Fa eesti Raa Oy A 
52—Prince Albert............. 30-3 18-8 21-8 16-3 10-0 43-8 18-4 21-4 32-2 Lay ariel Mies ANAL. 
Dome VO RIMA Neel s ke ses pooner ee elale ts 31-1 19-4 21-9 15:4 7-1 38-5 20-5 20-9 33°8 49-4 61-3 
54—Saskatoon............e008 29-7 18-8 22-8 15-9 9-0 44.4 19-2 20-5 30-9 55:8 53-0 
Alberta— 
bo Calgary eines pee ees 27-6 17:8 20-1 14-4 8-0 37-9 20-6 20-9 32-8 53-4 53-4 
56—Drumbheller...............].- SEALS One ee 15-2 9-6 41-4 20-3 22-3 31-4 52-6 60-3 
bi HWdmontonissves sees ees 27-8 17-8 19-9 15:3 7-1 36-1 20-6 21-9 33-4 47-2 57-8 
58—Lethbridge............... 27-7 17-7 18-7 14-7 8-5 35-2 17-5 20-5 85-1 51-3 55-5 
British Columbia— 
59 -Nanaimod nie... Se eat ea ip uy, Dagirilieiaes ss 16-3 7-0 41-8 19-0 20-4 31-7 43-3 51-3 
60—New Westminster......... 29-7 Pisbnlee sen a 15=7 5-6 36-3 19-0 18-6 25-7 39-2 51-1 
61—Prince Rupert............ 29-7 QOSO mo aaates, 17-6 8:4 47-4 20-4 20-9 41-7 49-2 54-7 
O2 ral lenis ence hte ailbe eee TUS Wace. Shae 18-7 7:4 42-1 20-8 22-3 33-0 OOP aalligeet 
63—Vancouver.............06. 25-7 Lee ate eae 16-1 6-2 35°8 18-8 20-9 24-9 39°9 53-7 
64—Victoria.............c000 26-8 18-9 21-5 16-4 8-2 41-8 19-2 20-8 27-9 43-5 55-9 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1948—concluded 



































Sugar Coal 
& Ee 
Se : by ‘s | ae Rent (a) 
PDUs ter wei) tose a ee, as ed Tee - 
As Ae EA ee Ea FE oe - 
ae | eel eal ee fal fal on| dal gs 
8 2 é a & 2 & a G a 8 a 3 a, E a 2 2. 
cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
By A OME Se ER Ase ogi Seiea te 29-5 | 39-1] 30-7 9:3 9-3] 60-4] 51-6 | 22-00 ]....... 33-50-37 -50 
30a- Owen SOUNG yaa seaete ee: 29-4 | 38-4] 31-0 9-6 9-6 | 68-8 | 52-4 | 21-50 |....... 18-50-22 -50 
36—Peterborough........... 31-4 | 41-0} 30-9 9-4 OB eGleGn ie OleGt (22-25: Nee ce 2750-31-50 
Si eOLveATDAUTE ements sere 30-3 | 42-3] 32-5] 10-0] 10-0] 59-1] 49-9 ]....... 21-60 | 24-50-28-50 
38—St. Catharines........... 27-6 | 35-6 | 31-4 9-1 9-1 |} 60:3) 52-1 | 21-50 |... 2... 28 - 00-32-00 
We eles (Maoh nee oo Moser 32°4 | 39-3 | 31-5 9-7 Hal wOOsOe |e o2s on We 2d a5O Neue. 22-00-26 -00 
AQ Sarnianmdavestttari ei. Santi 4075 soko tr oO St WhO Os Oz Ont Gar 2:1 20+ 75 Ui, sak Paaeceeacteu eames 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 30:0 | 38:0] 32-7 9-9 9-7 | 60:4) 51-8] 22-00 ]....... 25-00-29 -00 
AD eer SUL AULOLC waeecaieeye setae 30-5 | 37-9] 31-7 9-8 Oe We CaP Aas acre Ua | Oa lnieciouin tl hoicta oe aan ho kta 
BISWA ny cod osisae eobote 29-2 | 38-6 | 33-6} 10-0 9-8 | 60-6 | 51-4 | 22-50 ]....... 31-00-35-00 
44— Timmins ))-seeessccsace 30-3 | 40-9 | 34-2] 10-0 9-9}. 6022) 52-1123: 75 |. 2.. 31-50-35-50 
fd WORONCO my a eae ere tel 28-9 | 387-1] 30:4 9-1 9-1 | 62:2.) 51-7 | 20-75 /....... 34-50-38 -50 
46——“Wellands saceetaeeai 28-0 | 36-3] 30-8 9-3 Choe Ih aero ne say Woe oA Colt al Were Salles Soins Sane lod ok 
CYAN PING RO) 0 ok ceuooeho une 30-4 | 36:7] 31-5 9-5 9-5 | 62-2} 51-6 | 22-00 ]....... 27 -00-31-00 
AS Woodstock. ayaa. ace 30:4 | 36-9 | 30-7 9-6 OR Gs | WeOnaias pmo Lcol In oaeO00 Teens mraeeien et elremetee 
Manitoba— 
AQ Brandon ean eanee ieee 30-8.) .42°8.), 33-4.]-.10-5 | 10:5 |. 63-2 | 50-2 |....... 15-75 | 23-50-27-50 
BO Winn pers sacs ntsc le 20 sf aU SNt ONO TO-4 103) ode S) in AGal | 17-30 | 29-00-33-00 
Saskatchewan— 
Ol— Moose Jawnercwsececn: 3 29-0} 41-2] 33-3 | 11-0} 11-0 | 68-0} 49-0]....... 14-25 | 26-50-30-50 
52—Prince Albert........... 20290 aoe esozOn te lies imi aess T6222 01) O0"6))| ee cae 14-50 | 21-00-25-00 
OS Resin asrme eee etter: OSS mal Oni eeoo oie ae lk On mmo SN Goat e|) sda anise 15-25 | 30-00-34-00 
O4— Saskatoonawaeiee «mts 29-7.) 44-3 |. 33-9>) 11-0) 18-3 | 61-4 |, 50:4 |, eos. 14-25 | 24-00-28-00 
Alberta— 
bb—-Calgary a ngads esr ce 23s(e\4ork joule LOsStie 1O< 98h 6023) | VS0°3) i yene 12-00 | 27-50-31-50 
56—Drumbheller............. BOSS 45-3) (soe Ouhe LE OM Lda) 633355 49 Ue |e ve npailias clone oh 23-50-27 -50 
57—Edmonton.............. 28-4 VAS 4 8255 1 L087 | 11:29) 61-04) 48°F) | oo a. 8-20 | 26-00-30-00 
58—Lethbridge,,-....... +... 28-8 | 44-0} 31-2} 10-2} 10-9 | 59-2] 650-3]....... 8-20 | 25-00-29-00 
British Columbia— 
69 Nanaimo eres aati 31:3 | 37-3] 31-4 OS Om i LO a Ghee Lin Ve BO OU ara ametra| teresa 19-00-23 -00 
60—New Westminster....... 28:0 | 39-3 | 31-0 9-2 9-2 | 57-2} 49-0 ]...... 16-73 | 21-00-25-00 
61—Prince Rupert.....:..... 30-9 | 42-7 | 33-1 | 10-2 | 10:3 | 62-7 | 49:3 )....... 18-75 | 20-00-24-00 
C2 rail erates ieee tty ena BOM Alay meod oun kOs 10] a 10 237\ eo oeen je oOeGa livers se 15-37 | 23-00-27-00 
68—Vancouversa. cesses cess. 28:4 | 37-4] 29-7 9:3 O54 259240 (5 (48e7 [ben .. 16-90 | 26-50-30-50 
64-—Victoriatsoseaaeae nee 28-8 | 40-2} 30-1 9-9 9-8 | 59-0] 49-6 ]....... 18-10 | 23-00-27-00 
Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 


prices averages for earlier years. | Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941 by the average rental determined by the 
census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone in. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G—1i.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JAN.-SEPT., 1947-1948} 














Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man-_ |Estimated 
During |Existence | During |Existence |Working |Working 
Month Month Days Time 

1948* 
Ganiaky ewe eee ee Se ees 19t 19 12, 595t 12,595 135, 780 ‘17 
Pe Tae Verna ernlacavetha eens Oe Ea ieee ca 8 15 1,863 11,082 140, 945 -18 
MAT CHR be Pia toh ou eereaan ie kai? 8 14 1,235 oeeoo 56, 808 07 
TATOO EE hv Oe AM TLE an cent bth te ae 11 16 2,090 4,491 49,396 -06 
NEA NUON aah resend Sieur Rea hes ee 13 22 1, 167 3,214 40, 164 -05 
FULT hits C Aires Adet NASR eey ar Oe Sun. 14 27 2,009 3,765 30; 000 -04 
ni EV1 Ca SUA lore eaiies Met cc NMerks tetn (me arn a a 14 25 6,581 Sole 79, 867 -10 
WATS CA) et MUL Aine ar Eek ie 31 1,843 8,169 | 119,935 -16 
SEESLT OCT Ly iene na eon ait, Eke LaRNS Ie 32 Doe 11,878 118, 293 “15 
Cumulative totalenk.. sek 124 BORLLS 776, 243 -11 

1947 
PODUAT Vee Te Cod eee Ok reels 14¢ 14 3; 2004 3, 293 28, 504 -04 
PS DPNAE VU cee see aee Lore we Mog 13 21 29,449 BY AW) 198,214 -25 
Mare he We ere AOU EN eter eG, 13 yal 1,012 17,070 | 378,580 -49 
GA TOPE eutoalh tate Re rec AA) CoN UN Ned ap, Ohh 23 29 ye 17,988 | 865,687 -47 
Eye hae or CML ee (et uel iC Alve die orld als g 30 47 19,350 35,893 | 366,070 -47 
FEL G sii CAPO RBL AAT RIALTN nD NP IVRAL Sot 20 33 3,077 19,101 168, 737 -22 
EU RRA USD Ge ead ce oh Bal ADS Ley bg eee 19 29 1,767 3,105 23, 769 -03 
NTs kos SUR teat aL dees ORL MAO 22 38 EYE 7,295 51,758 :07 
Septem bere iy ecwn yl ae RPP bas eet 27 42 16,495 21,528. | 273,947 -35 
Cumulative totals.........5... 184 83, 293 1,855 266 -27 





* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in Man- 


Working 


Days 


SEPTEMBER, 1948(!) 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1948 


MINING— 
Coal miners, 
Edmonton District, 
Alta. 


Gold miners, 
Premier and Sheep 
Creek, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, 
Chatham, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Textile factory workers, 
St. Johns, P.Q. 


Rayon spinning factory 
workers, 
St. Georges de 
Beauce, P.Q. 


Woollen factory 
workers, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Furniture factory 
workers, 
Hanover, Ont. 


Furniture factory 
workers, 
Arthabaska, 
Beauharnois, 
Coaticook, 
St. Hyacinthe, 
Victoriaville, 
Waterloo, P. Q. 
Metal Products— 
Automotive parts 
factory workers, 
St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


Foundry workers, 
Joliette, P.Q. 


Farm implement 
factory workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


3 


51 


360 


21 


400 


330 


454 


1,150 


120 


(3) 290 


500 {Commenced January 13; for a new agree- 


5, 000 


250 


8,000 


6, 400 


9,000 


300 


20, 000 


50, 000 


400 


3, 900 


ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes; unterminated. 


Commenced July 16; for new agreements 
providing for increased wages retro- 
active to December 6, 1947; informa- 
tion indicates that one mine has shut 
down for an unstated period and the 
other on development work only; 
indefinite. 


Commenced August 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated September 15; con- 
ciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending further negotiations; 
indefinite. 


Commenced July 12; alleged discrimina- 
tion in dismissal of workers; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced July 20; for implementation 
of award of arbitration board pro- 
viding for increased wages; terminated 
September 25; conciliation, provincial, 
and negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 16; protesting intro- 
duction of new bonus system; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced June 15; for implementation 
of award of conciliation board for a 
union agreement providing for increased 
wages, payment for statutory holi- 
days, two weeks’ vacations with pay, 
check-off, etc.; terminated September 
21; negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 9; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, two 
weeks’ vacations with pay, etc., fol- 
lowing refusal of union to accept award 
of arbitration board; unterminated; 
work resumed at St. Hyacinthe on 
September 13, and at Waterloo, Sep- 
tember 20. 


Commenced July 14; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


Commenced August 11; for implementa- 
tion of award of arbitration board for a 
union agreement providing for increased 
wages, etc.; terminated September 4; 
conciliation, provincial; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced August 18; protesting 
refusal of arbitration board to approve 
demands for reduced hours, union shop, 
etc.; terminated September 18; con- 
ciliation, provincial and civic; compro- 
mise. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1948(!)—Con. 


eee 











Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments. | Workers Days 


a er ee ES eee ee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1948—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products—Con. 


Metal factory workers, 1 61 540 |Commenced August 24; for increased 
Fort Erie, Ont. wages and extension of vacations with 
pay, and against proposed incentive 
plan for piece work; terminated Sep- 
tember 14; negotiations; compromise. 
Non-M etallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
MACE DEOGUCES ale wot Mle ace easier! cea a een eee aa Commenced August 30; for a union agree- 
factory workers, ment providing for increased wages, 
St. Thomas, Ont. and against present incentive bonus 
system; terminated August 31 (no time 
lost in September, termination not 
reported in time for the August table); 
return of workers pending provincial 
conciliation; indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Seamen, (4) 34 (4) 225 | (4)3,000 |Commenced June 6; for a union agree- 
Great Lakes and St. ment; unterminated. 
Lawrence River. 
Seamen, 1 15 15 |Commenced August 29; against dismissal 
Cardinal, Ont. of the cook; terminated September 1; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 6 50 150 |Commenced August 20; for a union agree- 


Joliette, P.Q. 


ment providing for increased wages 
retroactive to April 16, 1948, reduced 
hours and other changes as recom- 
mended by arbitration board; termi- 
nated September 3; conciliation, pro- 
vincial; compromise. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1948 
Mininc— 
Coal miners, 3 2,408 2,800 |Commenced September 9; protesting 
New Waterford, N.S. retirement of one miner, dismissal of 
others for absenteeism, infraction of 
safety regulations and quitting work 
before end of shift; terminated Sept- 
ember 10; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory 1 941 350 |Commenced September 9; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased 
St. Jerome, P.Q. wages and other changes; terminated 
September 9; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 
Corset factory workers, 1 84 570 |Commenced September 21; for imple- 
Quebec, P.Q. mentation of award of arbitration 
board for a union agreement providing 
for increased wages and other changes; 
unterminated; partial return of work- 
ers. 
Cotton factory workers, 1 (5) 5 18 |Commenced September 24; for increased 


knot tieing machine 


helpers, 
Welland, Ont. 
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wages; terminated September 29; 


negotiations; compromise. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1948 (!)—Con. 





Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation ———] in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments Workers Days 


Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1948—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Miscellaneous Wood 


Products— 
Furniture factory 10 110 |Commenced September 18; for increased 
workers, wages; unterminated. 
St. Charles de 
Bellechasse, P.Q. 
Furniture factory 38 110 |Commenced September 28; for imple- 
workers, mentation of award of arbitration 
Montreal, P.Q. board for a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced hours, 
payment for statutory holidays, etc.; 
unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 125 900 |Commenced September 22; for imple- 
Montreal, P.Q. mentation of award of arbitration 
board for a union agreement with 
increased wages and other changes; 
unterminated. 
Freight car factory 1,000 1,000 |Commenced September 29; because 
workers, train schedule conflicted with hours of 
Trenton, N.S. work following change to standard 
time; terminated September 29; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers, train 
schedule changed. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 400 1,800 |Commenced September 2; for a union 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; terminated 
September 9; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 
Carpenters and 120 135 |Commenced September 7; for increased 
labourers, wages; terminated September 8; nego- 
Petawawa, Ont. tiations; compromise (further increase 
to be negotiated). 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Taxi drivers, 5) 35 |Commenced September 14; against. 
Toronto, Ont. dismissal of three drivers; terminated 
September 14; return of workers pend- 
ing further reference to conciliation 
board; indefinite. 
Bus drivers and garage 200 800 |Commenced September 27; for a new 
workers, agreement providing for increased. 
New Brunswick. wages; unterminated. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale grocery 12 30 |Commenced September 16; for increased. 
warehouse workers, wages; terminated September 18; 
Saskatoon, Sask. negotiations; in favour of workers. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic labourers, 15 35 |Commenced September 22; for increased 


Bridgewater, N.S. 


wages; terminated September 24; 
return of workers and replacement; in 
favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1948 (!)—Con. 








Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation a in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments Workers Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1948—Con. 


SERvICE—Con. 
Business and Personal— 


Burglar and fire alarm 4 169 1,950 |Commenced September 15; for a greater 
protection workers, increase in wages than recommended 
Montreal, P.Q., by conciliation board, reduced hours, 
Hamilton, closed shop, etc., in new agreement 
London and under negotiations; unterminated; 
Toronto, Ont. work resumed at Montreal, September 


26; Hamilton September 29; London, 
September 25. 


Laundry and dry ih 20 120 |Commenced September 23; alleged dis- 
cleaning plant crimination in dismissal of two union 
workers, workers; unterminated. 
Windsor, Ont. 
Laundry and dry 1 150 75 |Commenced September 30; for union 
cleaning plant recognition; terminated September 30; 
workers, return of workers pending further 
Montreal, P.Q. ‘ negotiations; indefinite. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 45 indirectly affected; (5) 200 indirectly affected. 

(4) Estimated only—owing to the nature of the dispute it is extremely difficult to arrive at any 
satisfactory estimate. 
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The Labour Month in Brief 


In October the annual seasonal down- 
trend in employment was in progress. Time 
loss through strike activity was compara- 
tively low: Merchandise exports reached a 
new peacetime record. The first check in 
almost two years occurred in the rise of 
the cost-of-living index. 


Employ ment 


The seasonal shifts in employment which 
each year involve about 200,000 workers in 
‘the late fall and winter were in progress 
during October, according to reports from 
offices of the National Employment Service. 
Employment was beginning to recede 
slightly from the record levels attained 
during September. 

Exceptionally fine weather during October 
had prolonged seasonal activity, however, 
and employment in construction and trans- 
portation was still high. Agricultural work, 
too, did not terminate as quickly as usual. 
Workers were moving from farms, food 
processing plants, hotels and other summer- 
active industries into woods employment, 
meatpacking firms, and other winter jobs. 


Volume XLVIII 
Number 11 
December, 19438 


However by the end of the month the 
demand for labour had largely been 
depleted. Logging production was expected 
to be somewhat smaller than the record 
high reached in the winter of 1947-48; while 
hydro-electric power shortages and reduced 
steel supplies had made manufacturing 
employers cautious of extensive hiring. 
Accordingly, the number of unplaced appli- 
cants registered at employment offices was 
showing a somewhat sharper rise than over 
the corresponding period in 1947. 

From a low of 86,080 at September 16, 
the number of registered job applicants 
rose to 120,543 at November 18, about 
10,000 higher than at the corresponding date 
in 1947. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
employment index (which applies to the 
eight leading non-agricultural industries, 
and is based on returns from firms employ- 
ing 15 or more employees) continued to 
rise, reaching a record level of 202-6 at 
October 1 (base 1926= 100). 

Immigration continued at a high level, 
almost 12,000 persons entering the country 
during September, including 4,383 adult 
males, 


LABOUR FORCE, EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Nov.9 Mar. 1 


22829—14 





Industrial Relations 

There was a reduction in time loss due 
to strikes and lockouts in October. A 
strike of automotive parts factory workers 
at St. Catherines, which had caused con- 
siderable time loss since mid-July, was 
settled on October 31. About 2,500 workers 
had been involved, while 4,000 motor 
vehicle factory workers at Oshawa were 
indirectly affected. 

Preliminary figures for October, 1948, 
_ show 23 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 7,310 workers, with a time loss 
of 87,223 man-working days, as compared 
with 32 strikes in September, 1948, with 
11,878 workers involved and a time loss of 
118,293 days. In October, 1947, there were 
48 strikes, involving 26,759 workers, with a 
time loss of 400,114 days. 

For the first ten months of this year the 
figures are substantially below those for 
the same period last year, the number of 
strikes being about three-fifths of last year’s 
total, the number of workers involved and 
the time loss in man-working days both 
being down about 60 per cent. 

Within the field of federal jurisdiction, 
the most important development during the 
month was the establishment of a Con- 
ciliation Board on October 25 to deal with 
a dispute between 27 deepsea dry cargo 
shipping companies on the East and West 
Coasts (members of the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, Inc., Montreal, and the 
Shipowners’ Association (Deep Sea) of 
British Columbia) and the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union, as bargaining agent for the 
unlicensed employees aboard their ships. 
The dispute arose out of requests made 
by the union for wage increases, varying 
from $10 to $25 per month for different 
classifications, and for other concessions 
(see p. 1418). 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index remained unchanged between 
October 1 and November 1, 1948 at 159-6. 
This break came after a series of 21 con- 
secutive increases dating from January, 
1947. The food index fell from 205-4 on 
October 1 to 204-7 on November 1 as 
declines in meats and vegetables over- 
balanced further increases in egg prices; 
other food groups showed no appreciable 
changes. The decline in foods exactly 
balanced small advances in four other 
budget groups. Home furnishings andi ser- 
vices moved up from 165-1 to 166-0, 
clothing from 181-0 to 181-5, fuel and light 
from 128°8 to 129-0, and miscellaneous 
items from 124:4 to 124-6. The rent series 
is computed at approximately quarterly 
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intervals and the next reckoning of the rent 
index will be for December 1; the latest 
figure is 121-0. 


Earnings 


Continuing an upward movement that 
has been uninterrupted since March, 1946, 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
reached a new maximum of 93-4 cents in 
the week of September 1, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The new 
peak, largely a result of increases in wage 
rates, compares with 92-7 cents at the first 
of August and 82-2 cents in the first week 
of September last year. 

However, when considered in relation to 
the cost of living, “real” earnings had shown 
little change in recent months. The 
preliminary index of real earnings in manu- 
facturing stood at 100-5 at September 1, the 
average of the year 1946 being equal to 100. 


Foreign Trade 


Canada had a favourable trade balance 
with the United States in September of 
$11,400,000—the first credit balance since 
August, 1945, when shipments were still 
heavy for the war in the Pacific and the 
first substantial peacetime credit balance 
since the middle thirties, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The credit 
balance in September together with succes- 
sive decreases in the adverse balances in 
earlier months of this year, brought the 
cumulative debit balance for the nine 
months to $265,700,000 compared with 
$718,300,000 in the similar period of 1947. 

Boosted by heavy shipments of beef 
cattle and fresh beef, exports to the United 
States reached an all-time record value of 
$162,000,000 (excluding re-exports), showing 
an increase of $48,000,000 over the August 
total and a rise of $74,000,000 over that 
for September last year. Imports from the 
United States were down over $10,000,000 
from September last year. 

September’s commodity trade balance 
with the United Kingdom was favourable 
to Canada to the extent of $24,100,000 as 
compared with $27,900,000 in August and 
$39,400,000 in the corresponding month last 
year. During the first nine months of this 
year, the balance in favour of Canada 


amounted to $300,100,000 compared with 


$411,500,000 a year ago. 

Foreign trade of Canada in September 
was valued at $507,700,000 as compared with 
$429,700,000 in the corresponding month last 
year. The month’s imports were valued at 
$221,700,000 compared with $208,100,000, 
domestic exports $283,000,000 compared with 
$218,600,000, and re-exports $3,010,000 com- 
pared with $2,982,000. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Upon his return from a 


Minister tour of Displaced Persons’ 
of Labour camps in Europe, Hon. 
reports on Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
movement of ister of Labour, expressed 


himself as being favourably 
impressed with the manner 
in which Displaced Persons 
being brought to Canada are selected. 

Reports which have been circulating in 
Canada to the effect that many of the 
DP’s were communistically inclined were 
branded as untrue by the Minister. “These 
people,” he said, “don’t want Communism; 
they have seen too much. They want no 
part of it. In the main, they should be a 
great bulwark against Communism spread- 
ing in this country.” 

All Displaced Persons, before being 
allowed to enter the country are screened 
by the RCMP and by trained Canadian 
immigration teams in HKurope. 

Of the 600,000 persons in European 
camps, Canada has agreed to take 100,000. 
Already, 40,000 have landed on Canadian 
shores and, with the arrival of their 
families, the number will reach 65,000. 
Arrivals would shortly be suspended until 
the spring, the Minister stated. 

The Minister found conditions good in 
the Displaced Persons’ camps. They were 
self-contained communities, with churches 
and schools and other amenities. 


Displaced 
Persons 


By Order in Council P.C. 


Rules and 4682 (October 22, 1948), two 
regulations sets of rules and regulations 
issued under have been issued under the 
labour Act authority of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. These are: (1) the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Regulations; and (2) the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. 

The Regulations set forth procedures 
to be followed in complying with sections 
of the Act dealing in the main with 
conciliation, and including: notice to 
commence collective bargaining; request for 
appointment of a Conciliation Officer or 
Conciliation Board; complaint alleging 
violation of a provision of the Act; and 
application to the Minister for consent to 
prosecute. 

Among the matters covered in the Rules 


of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are: application for 
certification of bargaining agent; applica- 


tion to prescribe a final and binding stage 


in grievance procedure; complaints alleging 
failure to negotiate; votes of employees; 
and criteria for determining a union 
member in good standing. 

The texts of the Regulations and of the 
Rules of Procedure have been printed and 
distributed to trade unions and employers. 
They will also be printed in next month’s 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


On the eve of Remembrance 


Minister Day, the Hon. Humphrey 
praises Mitchell, Minister of 
veterans’ Labour, paid tribute to 


success in “the thousands who, through 
rehabilitation the ultimate sacrifice of 

their comrades, had been 
spared to return to Canada and pick up 
again the threads of civilian life.” He also 
gave an analysis of the employment situa- 
tion among veterans, indicating the success 
with which many veterans had embarked 
on civilian careers. 

“The manner in which Canadian veterans 
of World War II have proceeded through 
their own initiative to re-establish them- 
selves in three short years among the first 
citizens of Canada, as producers, home- 
makers, and community leaders, 1s a credit 
to their generation,” Mr. Mitchell said. 

The Minister stated that while generous 
assistance had been given to the returned 
man by a grateful nation, it was significant 
to note that the majority of veterans had 
asked for minimum assistance and had 
proceeded to carve out their careers vane 
enthusiasm, energy and courage. 

“Their war service years subtracted foam 
their normal period of civilian training and 
experience, rather than being a handicap, 
seems to have been to many veterans a 
great stimulant in their drive to successful 
civilian careers,” the Minister said. 

Mr. Mitchell made these observations in 
issuing an analysis of the veterans employ- 
ment picture. A total of 108,900 jobs were 
found for veterans by the National Employ- 
ment Service during the first nine months 
of 1948. 

Examination of the records of the 
Veterans Placements Section of the 
National Employment Service revealed that 
a considerable reduction of the percentage 
of unplaced veterans to all registered as 
unplaced had taken place during the past 
year. In September, 1947, 35 per cent of 
all males registered as unplaced were 
veterans, whereas the figures for the same 
time this year showed that only 26 per 
cent of the total were veterans. At the 
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end of September, 15,449 veterans were 
registered as unplaced as compared with 
21,548 at the same time in 1947. 

Mr. Mitchell pointed out that many of 
the veterans registered as unplaced were 
not unemployed, or were not unemployed 
for more than a few days, but were 
changing their jobs in an effort to better 
themselves. Many veterans on discharge 
could not find the type of work they 
planned to do or jobs suitable to their 
experience and capabilities, but rather than 
drift unemployed they had taken what 
they considered temporary employment. 
For some time to come, these veterans 
would continue to appear on the open 
employment market, seeking jobs which 
would offer them the opportunity to climb 
to the occupational level they were capable 
of reaching. 

Included in the total veterans placement 
figure were 14,689 for older veterans—those 
who served in World War I, or in both 
wars. Placement of so many veterans in 
the higher age brackets was particularly 
encouraging in view of the difficulties 
encountered in the post-war years in placing 
older workers, due to widespread preference 
of employers for the younger worker, the 
Minister pointed out. 

A decrease in the percentage of older 
veterans to all unplaced males indicated 
that some headway had been made in 
solving the problem through the efforts of 
the National Employment Service in 
co-operation with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, Mr. Mitchell stated. 
Unplaced older veterans constituted 6-8 
per cent of the total unplaced males in 
Canada at September 30, 1948, as com- 
pared with 8-7 per cent at September 30, 
1947. 

Included in the total placement figures 
for all veterans in the first nine months 
of this year were 4,767 jobs for physically 
handicapped ex-servicemen and 77 for 
ex-servicewomen. These placements were 
made by the Special Placements Division 
of the National Employment Service. 


Careful placement in 
NES helps employment is the means 
ex-convicts of bringing about successful 
to useful rehabilitation of hundreds of 
citizenship men and women discharged 


from Canada’s penal institu- 

tions annually, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour, stated on November 5, 

in discussing the role the National Employ- 
ment Service is playing in this work. 

The finding of suitable employment for 

parolees and those who have completed 
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sentences in provincial jails and reforma- 
tories has become one of the major efforts 
of the Special Placements Division of the . 
Employment Service, the Miu£nister said. 
Special placement officers have been 
appointed for this purpose in all provinces. 

While some ex-convicts have failed to 
measure up to the confidence placed in 
them by their employers and the employ- 
ment officials concerned, the great majority, 
amounting to several hundred annually, 
have made good, the Minister said. 


An experiment is now being conducted 
in Ontario, in co-operation with the 
Penitentiary Commission, in expanding the 
services for the placement of persons 
discharged from Federal penitentiaries. 
The Minister stated that the Employment 
Service had received excellent co-operation 
from the Justice Department, penal institu- 
tions and the welfare associations, including 
the John Howard Society, but that the 
problem called for further organization. 


It was not the intention or purpose of 
the plan to convert the Special Placements 
Section of the Employment Service into a 
welfare agency, but it was felt that the 
conservation of human resources was of 
prime importance to the Dominion, and 
these men and women, in spite of their 
record, must be given a chance to regain 
their status as ordinary citizens, the 
Minister said. 

The methods used in placement of these 
men and women required that a full history 
of the applicant’s case be made available 
to the employer, Mr. Mitchell pointed out. 
Although other methods of referral might 
not endanger an employer’s interests there 
was always the possibility that the man 
might be considered by the employer for 
transfer to a job that might include such 
a danger. Another reason for describing 
the man’s record to his prospective employer 
was to remove the basis for constant fear 
that eventually his past would catch up 
with him and he would be fired. 

(An account of training methods recently 
introduced in penal institutions appears 
elsewhere in this issue, on p. 1391). 


Elsewhere in this issue 


Saskatchewan (p. 1441) is a summary 
Trade Union of the Privy Council 
Act held decision upholding the 
valid constitutionality of the 

Saskatchewan Trade Union 
Act. The decision confirms the power of 


the Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
to order an employer to reinstate and 


reimburse a worker discharged contrary to 
the Act. 





The Minister of Labour, 
Report on Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
DP workers issued a «statement on 
in Manitoba October 23 in regard to 


sugar beet camps in which 
Displaced Persons had been 
housed in the Province of 
Manitoba. An investigation of these camps 
had been made by Employment Service 
officers following newspaper disclosures that 
the men were living in squalor. The 
Minister said the worst feature of the 
whole affair, in his opinion, was a most 
unwarranted letter implying that men who 
failed to carry out instructions might be 
sent back to Germany. Not only was the 
letter unwarranted but it was contrary to 
the well publicized instructions of the 
Labour Department that threats of such a 
nature were not to be even hinted at. 
The Minister condemned this act most 
emphatically and said that were it not for 
the fact that the work was about finished 
and the temporary services of the author 
of the letter would automatically cease it 
is probable that the man would have been 
dismissed. 

“Indeed,” the Minister said, “so anxious 
are we to make these new arrivals feel 
that they are welcome in Canada, we give 
them a letter signed by my Deputy and 
myself and written in three different 
languages at the time they leave Germany 
stating that they are welcome and encour- 
aging them to report difficulties to the 
National Employment Service.” 

The Minister explained that the camp 
work in Manitoba had been carried out 
under the Dominion-Provincial Agreement 
between his Department and the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture and could be 
said to be a partnership plan. Both Depart- 
ments do look to the Manitoba Health 
Department to make inspections of camps 
and direct that necessary improvements be 
carried out. The operators of camps have 
an obligation of course to comply with the 
Manitoba Regulations applying to camps 
and the direct responsibility for violation 
of the law would be that of the Mani- 
toba Sugar Company. Nevertheless, the 
Dominion Department of Labour, as a 
partner with the Provincial Agricultural 
Department, does assume a share of the 
responsibility. The conditions under which 
displaced persons are working, as an added 
precaution, are inspected by Dominion 
Labour Department men although such 
inspection is not expected to lessen the 
regular local inspection. In Manitoba, two 
regularly employed men visited places 
where displaced persons are working and 


sugar beet 
camps 


every effort is made to visit such places, 
even in remote areas, once every Six 
months. The camps in question had been 
re-opened in September and the Dominion 
Department of Labour men had not been 
to the Emerson this fall. 

In my opinion, the Minister said, the 
main difficulties in the camps are due to 
insufficient camp help and some carelessness 
on the part of the men themselves. 

Then too, some facilities which should 
have been provided, had not been arranged 
for, such as a good supply of hot water 
for bathing, washing of clothes and general 
use. A good supply of hot water and soap, 
he said, was a very desirable thing for 
such camps. 

There was evidence that the management 
of the camps was not under the supervision 
of an experienced foreman who would have 
established a more rigid routine as to 
disposal of garbage, use of disinfectants, 
storage of food and provision of facilities 
which would encourage the men to wash 
their clothing and air their blankets. Such 
experienced foremen are not easy to find 
for a temporary camp of this kind. 

Finally, the Minister said he was very 
surprised and seriously concerned, over the 
fact that a number of men were sick and 
have been sick on previous occasions and 
no doctor called. There was no excuse for 
this neglect, in his view, especially when 
Emerson doctors were within easy reach. 

Ways and means would have been found 
to pay for medical attention and it should 
have been called in. 

The Minister stated that as a result of 
the contents of the first report and of the 
sickness of the men, arrangements were 
made to reinspect the Emerson Camp. 

This reinspection was carried out by a 
eroup from Winnipeg representing the 
Dominion and the Province, and according 
to telephone advice received late last night, 
the most serious unsanitary conditions have 
been remedied; the sick men were better, 
and the situation already had been materi- 
ally improved. 

The Manitoba Sugar Company and the 
Sugar Beet Growers’ Association, before 
men are assigned to this work next year, 
will be required to provide :— 

1. Better maintenance of premises; 


2. A good supply of hot water for 
washing ; 


3. Adequate and safe food storage; 

4, An increase of the toilet facilities; 

5. Efficient camp management; 

6. Provision for prompt medical atten- 
tion; 
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7. A room where men will have an 
opportunity to read, study, and relax, 
and where classes in English can be 
arranged. 


The Minister explained that he would 
have required improvements be made 
immediately were it not for the fact that 
the sugar beet harvest is about over. The 
men presently are harvesting sunflower 
seed. The entire work will be cleaned up 
in a few days. 

The men will be moved to lumbering and 
logging operations of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Company at Fort Francis. 

The Minister also issued two reports he 
had received from Winnipeg-Dominion 
Labour Department officials who had 
actually inspected the camps. 

The Minister concluded with the remark 
that one had to be continually on the 
watch to see that camps of this nature 
were kept in first class condition; that when 
men were doing hard work with little 
interest outside their work there was a 
tendency to permit slackness to develop. 
In dealing with camps for displaced 
persons and prisoners of war his Depart- 
ment had always kept the importance of 
good sanitary conditions in the forefront 
and he wished to assure the public and 
displaced persons that no effort would be 
spared to keep camps on a high standard. 

The Minister hoped that there would be 
no disposition to believe that the men 
coming from displaced persons camps were 
agitators or were trouble makers. The 
experience of the Department had been 
just the reverse, and with very few excep- 
tions the men appreciated what was being 
done for them and showed a readiness to 
do a good job for their employers. 


Another in the series of 


Study of booklets issued by the 
LMPC at Labour-Management Co- 
shirt and operation Service of the 
overall Department of Labour was 
company released recently. Entitled 

Ain OL CR WAN 1 time. a) ait 
describes the results obtained by the 


Kitchen Overall and Shirt Company of 
Brantford and Simcoe, Ontario, and its 
employees, members of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America (TLC-AFL), 
from a labour-management production 
committee organized in its plants in 
March, 1945. During the two years follow- 
ing that date the Committee helped in the 
successful introduction of a continuous 
flow line production scheme. Absenteeism, 
and accident incidence were greatly reduced 
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and an all-around improvement in relation- 
ships was brought about. 

During the third quarter of 1948, thirteen 
committees were added to the list main- 
tained by the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Service at Ottawa, and seven 
were deleted, giving a total as of September 
30 of 582. 


“Unless you are convinced 


Employment that you have something 
conditions to offer to the development 
on Pacific of one of the newer parts 
Coast of Canada, stay away 


from British Columbia for 
the time being,” was the warning given 
to Canadians by Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, on October 14, 
when issuing a report on employment 
conditions on the Pacific coast. 

The Deputy Minister said that it would 
be doing a real injustice to the Canadian 
pioneering spirit (which was far from dead) 
and one of the most enterprising prov- 
inces in the Dominion if he were to presume 
to warn against migration to B.C. all who 
were considering such a move. However, 
a general warning was necessary since the 
number of job seekers exceeded the number 
of job openings in this region, and it was 
not the place today for the worker with 
no particular enterprise, skill or ability, or 
willingness to work in outlying districts. 

According to a report of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, the unem- 
ployment index was higher in the Pacifie 
Region than in any other region in Canada. 
Analysis of the situation revealed that this 
was not due to a depressed state of in- 
dustry in B.C., but rather to the inability 
of industry at its present level to absorb 
the large number of persons seeking 
employment. 

While only four per cent of the labour 
force was seeking employment on the 
Pacific Coast, there was an unduly high 
proportion of unskilled workers and older 
workers among the unplaced applicants, 
Mr. MacNamara explained. 

Many people were attracted to British 
Columbia by the reports of delightful 
climate and by the relatively high wage 
levels. Unskilled workers were more ready 
to seek new pastures, and these had diffi- 
culty in finding employment there. Many 
older people, too, had moved to the Pacific 
Coast to live after retirement on fixed 
incomes, and had been forced by rising 
living costs to find work. 

Mr. MacNamara urged that those con- 
templating a move to the Coast should 
assess their abilities before committing 
themselves to such a step. The labour 


market there might be considered to be 
temporarily saturated as far as unskilled 
labour was concerned, or even for skilled 
labour in many occupations. However, the 
province had a pressing need for further 
pioneers—men who could establish new 
small businesses which would provide 
employment for others, or men who were 
willing to work in outlying districts at the 
jobs which were available in mining or 
lumbering. 


The National Employment 


Meeting of Committee held a’ meeting 
National in Ottawa on October 28 
Employment and 29, under the chair- 
Committee manship of Judge W. J. 


Lindal of Winnipeg. The 
Committee, which operates in an advisory 
capacity to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the National Employment 
Service, consists of representatives of 
labour, industry and other interests. 
Members of the Committee in attend- 
ance were: J. G. G. Herwig, General 
Secretary of the Canadian Legion; Aubrey 
L. Lott, Manager, Industrial Relations, 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton; 
J. B. White, Director of Personnel, 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Montreal; 
R. A. Stewart, B.S.A., Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, Almonte; George F. 
Hougham, General Manager, Canadian 
Retail Federation, Toronto; Mrs. G. D. 


Finlayson, Correspondence Secretary, 
National Council of Women, Ottawa; 
R. Davis, Executive Director, Canadian 


Welfare Council, Ottawa; A. R. Mosher, 
President, Canadian Congress of Labour; 
Carl Berg, Vice-President of the Canadian 
Trades and Labour Congress, Edmonton. 
E. N. Mitchell, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, acted as secretary. 

The Committee heard reports on the 
employment situation, indicating that 
Canada reached a new peak of prosperity 
in 1948, and on the work of the Special 
Placements Division in dealing with the 
particular problems of physically handi- 
capped workers and others in need of 
special assistance. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has issued infor- 


on ae mation on rental costs in 
o Pai i Canada, collected in Feb- 
a ed S  ruary, 1948, in the course 
Soe of its regular quarterly 


labour force survey. 

On the basis of the survey the Bureau 
estimates that 1,091,000 households were 
occupying non-farm rental accommodation 
at the date indicated. 
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The Bureau found that of this total some 
56,000 were occupying dwelling space rent- 
ing at less than $10 a month; while another 
299,000 households were paying between $10 
and $20; and 338,000 between $20 and $30. 

The following table shows the number 
of non-farm households paying rents in 
various price ranges :— 





Number of 
Monthly households Percentage 

rent (000) of total 
0-—$ 9.99 56 5 
$ 10.00—$19.99 299 28 
$ 20.00—$29 .99 338 31 
$ 30.00—$39.99 11 19 
$ 40.00—$49 .99 99 9 
$ 50.00—$59.99 42 4 
$ 60.00—$69 .99 Di Pe 
$ 70.00—$99.99 15 1 
$100.00 or more 4 1 
Total 1,091 100 





The above figures refer to cash rent only, 
and do not include any adjustment for 
services provided by the landlord. They 
apply to all non-farm areas. 

Units in the lowest rental categories were 
generally of such a type that they are not 
advertised when they fall vacant, nor are 
they commonly handled by real estate 
agents. 

The Bureau found that newer dwelling 
units were renting for a considerably 
higher figure than those constructed before 
1941. This was particularly true of apart- 
ments. However the newer, higher-rental 
units constituted a comparatively small 
proportion of the total rental accommoda- 
tion in Canada. For example, Some 79,000 
new dwelling units were completed in 1947, 
of which 27 per cent, or about 21,000 were 
for rental purposes, the remainder being 
for owner occupancy. This constituted an 
addition of about two per cent to the 
existing number of dwelling units for rent. 
A somewhat higher number of units is 
expected to be completed in 1948; but 
the higher rent paid for these new units 
will only gradually increase the national 
average. 

The Bureau estimates that the average 
monthly rent for all types of non-farm 
dwelling unit in February, 1948, was $27.43. 
The average rent for dwelling units con- 
structed in 1941 or earlier was $27.06. The 
average for units constructed during the 
years 1942 and 1943 is estimated at $29.01, 
rising to $30.81 for dwelling units built in 
1944 and 1945, and more sharply to $36.17 
for 1946 and 1947 construction. 

The sharpest advance in rents for dwell- 
ings of recent construction were for apart- 
ments and flats, the average for those 
built in 1946 and 1947 being $52.43 as 
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compared witn $29.90 for units built in 1941 
and earlier. Next in degree of advance 
were rows or terraces with an average of 
$42.52 against $25.09, followed by one- 
family detached dwellings at $33.40 com- 
pared with $23.45, and two-family detached 
units at $34.29 compared with $26.22. 

The US. Bureau of the Census has 
estimated that in April, 1947, the median 
rent for tenant occupied non-farm dwellings 
was $29.33. 


On October 15, the T. 


New pension Eaton Company, Limited, 


plan for inaugurated a contributory 
T. Eaton Co. retirement income plan 
employees which will eventually in- 


clude all of the 38,000 
persons employed in the Company’s stores, 
branches and factories from coast to coast. 
The plan supersedes the former policy of 
the Company in granting annuities to its 
employees, wholly at its own expense. 
That policy will be discontinued, except 
as to annuities granted to retired employees 
prior to October 15, 1948, of whom there 
were almost 1,000 at that date. 

In order that present long-service 
employees may not be at a disadvantage 
under the new plan, the Company will pay 
the entire cost of the “past service” benefits. 

“Future service” benefits will be supplied 
on a co-operative basis in order to build 
up the substantial fund required. The 
employees will contribute approximately 
five per cent of their earnings, while the 
Company’s contributions are expected to 
be in excess of the total of. employee 
contributions at present interest rates. The 
Company will pay the total cost of 
administration. 

Employees who have completed at least 
five years of continuous full-time service 
with the Company and have reached their 
thirtieth birthday are eligible for member- 
ship. The normal retirement age has been 
set at 65 years for male and 60 years for 
female employees. Provision has been 
made for variations from these ages of 
retirement under special circumstances. 

The amount of an employee’s annuity at 
the normal retirement date will depend on 
the length of time he has been a member 
and his earnings during that period. It is 
calculated at one and three-quarters per 
cent of the employee’s “total adjusted 
earnings” during the period which he con- 
tributed to the plan as set out in a table 
of “earnings classes” included in the Trust 
Indenture and Regulations. 

For example, an employee who receives 
wages or salary of $47.50 to $52.49 a week 
would receive from $2,470 to $2,729 
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annually. The average, or “adjusted” earn- 
ings of an employee in this earnings class 
would be $2,600. The annual annuity credit 
at normal retirement date for each year in 
that earnings class would be one and three- 
quarters per cent of $2,600 or $45.50. Thus 
an employee of that class, after 35 years 
of service, would be entitled to an annual 
pension of $1,592.50 (35 x $45.50), or 
$132.70 monthly, during the remainder of 
his life. If he dies before the pensionable 
age, his beneficiary or his estate will receive 
the total amount he has paid into the plan 
with interest. If he dies within five years 
after commencing his pension, his bene- 
ficlary will receive the pension for the 
portion of the five years remaining. 

The plan is described as a co-operative 
savings scheme for one purpose only—the 
establishment of old-age incomes. After 
an employee joins the plan, he may not 
withdraw from it as long as he is employed 
by the Company and has not reached 
retirement age. Nor is it permissible for 
him to assign any benefit, other than to 
name a beneficiary. However, if a member 
desires to leave the service of the Company 
before normal retirement date, he may 
withdraw in cash his total contributions to 
the plan with accumulated interest. The 
Company anticipates that “to provide the 
benefits in respect of ‘past service’ and 
‘future service’ in terms of the plan will 
require an expenditure by the Company of 
over fifty million dollars during the early 
years of the plan”. 


In a joint statement issued 


Reinstate- on November 1, Messrs. 
ment of A. R. Mosher and. Pat 
mine union Conroy, President, and 


Secretary-Treasurer of the 

Canadian Congress of Labour, announced 

the reinstatement in the Congress of the 

International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. 

The union had been suspended by the 


Executive Committee of the CCL in 
August, following the publication in its 
official organ of an article attacking 


Congress leaders. 

An appeal by the union against the 
suspension was made to the annual con- 
vention of the CCL in October (see p. 
1358), but this appeal was rejected. The 
convention agreed, however, that the appeal 
could be reconsidered by the Executive 
Committee following the publication of a 
suitable retraction. 

This retraction has now appeared, and 
the Executive Committee has voted to 
reinstate the union. The two Congress 


officers stated that the article constituted 
“a full apology and retraction of the 
previous attacks,” and that it stated plainly 
that the entire membership of the union 
intended to work in harmony with the 
Congress and its affiliates. 


On October 12, 1948, the 


Fortieth Canadian Brotherhood of 
anniversary Railway Employees and 
of CBRE Other Transport Workers 

- celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary. The anniversary, which - 


occurred during the course of the eighth 
annual convention of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour (see p. 1354) was marked 


by a banquet at the Royal York Hotel, 


Toronto. 

Mr. J. E. McGuire, National Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Brotherhood, presided as 
chairman at the banquet. The principal 
speaker was Mr. A. R. Mosher, President 
of the Brotherhood and also of the CCL, 
who has held both offices since the inception 
of the two organizations. Among those 
present was Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Department of 
Labour, who with Mr. Mosher was one of 
the founders of the Brotherhood, and who 
for many years held office as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

A survey by A. Andras, entitled “The 
Rise of the Brotherhood,” appearing in the 
fortieth anniversary issue of the Canadian 
Railway Employees’ Monthly, describes the 
formation of the Brotherhood as follows:— 


Forty years ago, what is now the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers came into 
being. The decision to form the Brother- 
hood. came at a small meeting of delegates 
in Moncton on October 11 and 12, 1908. 
The delegates—twenty in all—represented 
some 400 employees of the old Imter- 
colonial Railway from various points 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Quebec. 

Starting out with a dozen divisions, the 
Brotherhood conducted a vigorous organiz- 
ing campaign, and within a year had 
doubled its membershinv and chartered 
eight new divisions. What was equally, 
if not more important, was the fact that 
it had concluded an agreement with the 
railway. By 1911, only three years 
after its founding, there were divisions 
from coast to coast. 


With a membership of over 30,000, the 
Brotherhood has grown to be the largest 
transport union in Canada. In addition to 
railroad workers, its membership extends to 
other fields of the transport industry to 
include’ automotive workers, tramway 
employees, and employees of railway-owned 
hotels. 
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It is affiliated with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, and also since 1923, with 
the International Transport Workers Fed- 
eration, having been for almost twenty-five 
years the only North American affiliate of 
this organization. 

An interesting aspect of the Brother- 
hood’s work has been the emphasis it has 
placed on education. At its 1946 conven- 
tion, the constitution was amended to 
require each local division to have an 
educational and recreational committee. 


A steady growth in mem- 


Growth in bership was reported at the 
membership September meeting of the 
of Canadian Executive Council of the 
Manu- Canadian Manufacturers’ 
facturers’ Association, a gain of 131 
Association members being shown dur- 


ing the four months ended 
August 30, 1948. Total membership in the 
Association at August 30, 1948, stood as 
6,324, the Committee reported, a net gain 
of 56 members since May 1, 1948. 

Figures showing membership growth were 
presented as follows: 1943—4,557 members; 
1944—4,932; 1945—5,242; 1946—5,604; 1947 
—5,975; 1948—6,268. 


The second annual Union 
Winter School of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour is 
to be held in co-operation 
with the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations of the 
University of Toronto on the Ajax campus 
of the University from January 30 to 
February 5, 1949. It is designed to provide 
a week of intensive training for stewards, 
officers, committeemen, and other union 
leaders. . 

An account of the first such School 
appeared in the April, 1948, issue of the 
LaBoUR GAZETTE (p. 294). 

The courses, which will be given in some 
cases by union officials and in others by 
university professors, are as follows:— 

Major Courses—Job Evaluation, Time 
Study, The Union Contract and_ its 
Observance, Human Problems in Indus- 
trial Organization, Economic and Political 
Trends, The Union in Modern Society, 
Co-ops and Credit Unions, Corporation 
Finance, Union Publicity. 


Minor Courses—Government of Canada, 
Public Speaking and Meeting Procedures, 
The Work of a Local Education Com- 
mittee, Labour Law, Developing Local 
Activities, Current Canadian Economic 
Problems, Philosophy for the Worker, The 
Job of a Steward. 


CCL to 

hold second 
winter school 
at Ajax 
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A student may register for one major 
and one minor course. 

The Director of the School is Howard 
Conquergood, Director of Education and 
Welfare, United Steelworkers of America 
- (CIO-CCL); while the Associate Director 

is Professor Farrell Toombs, Research Asso- 
ciate, Industrial Relations Institute. 


Under the title Formes de 


Conference Collaboration Patronale- 
on labour- Ouvriére, the proceedings 
management of the third Industrial Rela- 


tions Conference of Laval 
University, held in April, 
1948, have recently been published. 
During the Conference the main sessions 
dealt with Collective Agreements, Voca- 
tional Training, Production Committees, 
and Industrial Hygiene. About 400 persons 
attended. 


co-operation 


A statement issued by the 
Dominion Coal Board indi- 
cates that Canadian coal 
mine operations, generally, 
in 1947 showed an improve- 
ment over the previous year. 
All areas, except Nova Scotia and the 
Alberta sub-bituminous group, operated at 
a profit, the Board reports, and, with the 
exception of the Alberta bituminous and 
sub-bituminous mines, there was a marked 
improvement in per man-day production. 

The industry, as a whole, earned a profit 
of one cent per net ton, as compared with 
a loss of 43 cents in 1946. 

Cost of production per net ton averaged 
$5.15, the main item of which was labour, 
which exceeded 60 per cent. 

The average number of net tons pro- 
duced per man-day was 3:23, as compared 
with 2-67 in 1946. The total production 
for the year was 15,275,780 net tons. 

Variations in costs and. production 
occurred as between the different areas. 
Costs per net ton ranged from $1.59 in 
Saskatchewan, where 88 per cent of the 
tonnage is produced by stripping, to $7.95 
in Nova Scotia. In the Alberta bituminous 
mines the cost was $4.31. Labour costs 
were 43, 60 and 64 per cent, respectively, 
of the total cost. Net tons produced per 
man-day were 14:80 in Saskatchewan, 4-02 
in Alberta bituminous mines, and 2-07 in 
Nova Scotia. Compared with 1946, the 
Nova Scotia mines showed an increase in 
per man-day production of 26 per cent, 
and a resultant decrease in labour cost of 
two cents per net ton. 

(A recent report from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics indicates that coal 
production for the first 10 months of 1948 


Operations 
of Canadian 
coal mines 


in 1947 
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was 18 per cent higher than for the corre- 
sponding period in 1947.) 


Labour is to play a “vital 


Role of part” in the lEHuropean 
labour in Recovery Program, accord- 
European ing to the Labour Informa- 
Recovery tion Bulletin of the United 
Program States Department of 


Labour. 


Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, Administrator of 
the Program, has announced the appoint- 
ment of a number of labour advisers, and 
has stated that he plans to have at least 
one labour adviser in each country mission. 

The labour advisers, according to the 
article, will be responsible for seeing that 
labour policies set forth in the Economic 
Co-operation Act are carried out in the 
participating countries: “They will have a 
voice in determining these policies through 
information and recommendations to the 
labour advisers’ offices both in Paris and in 
Washington. They will act as advisers on 
all labour matters to the mission chiefs. 
The ECA outlines their chief responsibility 
as follows:— 

“(q) Establish and maintain contacts 
with non-Communist European trade-union 
leaders. (This is particularly vital because 
non-Communist labour groups constitute a 
well-organized and _ influential political, 
social, and democratic spiritual force in each 
participating country.) 

“(b) Serve as links between such trade- 
union leaders and the chiefs of the country 
missions, and channel pertinent information 
obtained from these trade-union leaders, 
together with their advice on matters affect- 
ing the recovery program, through to the 
country mission chiefs, to the United States 
Special Representative in the Paris head- 
quarters, and to the labour advisers in the 
Washington ECA headquarters. 

The two top labour advisers, at the 
Washington headquarters of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration, are Clinton S. 
Golden, former Vice-President of the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO), and Bert 
M. Hewell, former President of the Rail- 
way Employees Department (AFL). 

Also on duty at Washington are Ted 
F. Silvey, Secretary-Treasurer, Telephone 
Workers’ Organizing Committee (CIO), and 
Marion H. Hedges, former Director of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL). 

In Paris, assisting Special Representative 
W. Averell Harriman, are Boris Shishkin, 
former Chief Economist (AFL), Harry L. 
Martin, former President, American News- 
paper Guild (CIO), Michael S. Harris, 


United Steelworkers of America (CIO), 
Richard N. Kelly, United Automobile 


Workers of America (CIO), John M. 
Hutchison, American Newspaper Guild 
(CIO). 


Labour advisers to missions to various 
countries are as follows:— 


Italy—Tom Lane, Bricklayers’, Masons’ 
and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America (AFL); James H. Toughill, United 
Automobile Workers of America (CIO) ; 


Greece —Alan Strachan, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America (CIO) ; 


Sweden—V. J. Sjaholm, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors of America; 
Norway and Denmark—John Gross, 


International Brotherhood of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters (AFL) ; 


Belgium and Luxembourg—Al Wegener, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL) ; 


Holland—L. R. Smith, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen. 


The US. Atomic Energy 
Commission instructed two 
of its contractors late in 
September not to recognize 
as bargaining agents for 
employees engaged on secret 
work two unions whose officers have failed 
to swear that they have no “Communist 
affiliation or association” in compliance 
with the Taft-Hartley Act. The two unions 
are the United Electrical Workers, and the 
United Public Workers, both CIO affiliates, 
which have members respectively at the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
and the University of Chicago’s Argonne 
Laboratory. 

. At the same time the Commission indi- 
cated that contractors were free to deal 
with other unions whose loyalty was not in 
question. 

While the UE has a contract covering 
all General Electric employees, the Commis- 
sion’s instructions, issued by Chairman 
David Lilienthal, applied only to certain 
atomic installations. 

In a letter to. Charles E. Wilson, 
president of the General Electric Company, 
Mr. Lilienthal noted that the officers of 
the United Electrical Union had failed to 
file non-Communist affidavits. 

“In addition,” he said, “information is 
available, much of it a matter of open 
public record, of alleged Communist affilia- 
tion or association of various officers of 
UE. It appears that some of these UE 
officers are in a position within this union 
whereby they exercise administrative, nego- 


Two unions 

barred from 
U.S. atomic 

plants 


tiating or disciplinary authority over 
General Electric Company employees 
engaged in atomic energy work at 
Schenectady. 

“The failure to file non-Communist affi- 
davits and the information concerning 
alleged Communist affiliation of these 
officers of UE, when taken together, present 
a very serious question as to whether 
representation of atomic energy workers at 
Schenectady by a union in which such 
officers occupy important positions is con- 
sistent with that full and unqualified 
adherence and loyalty to the interests of 
the United States that the security of the 
nation and the policy of the Atomie 
Energy Act of 1946 require.” 

The company was then directed, in the 
interest of national security, to withdraw 
recognition of the UE at the Knolls power 
laboratory. 

Mr. Lilienthal criticized the company for 
failing to act on its own initiative in this 
matter. But the company took the posi- 
tion that as a matter of law it could not 
refuse to recognize the union, unless so 
directed by the Commission, in view of its 
contract with the union which extends until 
1950. 

On October 26 the union brought suit 
against the General Electric Company and 
individual members of the Commission, 
asking $1,000,000 damages and an injunction 
against the “blacklisting” of the union in 
atomic plants. 

A few days later the Commission sent 
a second letter to the company, extending 
its order to terminate the union’s bargain- 
ing rights at other installations. 

Mr. Lilienthal’s letter said in part:— 


“We wish to emphasize that this action, 
while made necessary by this refusal of 
these particular union officers to accept 
obligations as to loyalty investigations 
(which their own members engaged in 
classified atomic energy work have all 
accepted), is in no wise a reflection on the 
membership of this union, employees of 
your company, who have been investigated 
and cleared.” 

Further, Mr. Lilienthal wrote, “we take 
this opportunity again to make it clear 
that the Commission does not object to the 
General Electric Company extending recog- 
nition as bargaining agent for atomic 
energy workers to any labour organization 
whose officers have met the _ requisite 
standards in respect to full and unqualified 
adherence and loyalty to the interests of 
the United States.” 

The union immediately wrote to the 
company stating its view that the union 
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contract is “in no way affected” by the . 


Commission’s order and adding: “UE 
expects the company fully to abide by this 
contract and will take all necessary steps 
in order to protect the rights of UE 
workers under this contract.” 

On November 8 the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations announced that it was 
joining in the UE suit against the Commis- 
sion. President Philip Murray said that the 
Commission’s order “goes beyond the 
requirements of security and is a dangerous 
precedent.” 


Following his re-election 


President on November 2, President 
Truman Truman announced his in- 
plans labour- tention of calling together 
industry labour and industry repre- 
conference sentatives to consider 


| changes in US. _ labour 
relations legislation. One of Mr. Truman’s 
campaign pledges had been repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


A recent unanimous decision 
of the U.S. National Labour 


Certain mass 


CUS Relations Board declared 
anny certain picketing activities 
Teta illegal under the Taft- 


Hartley Act. 

The Board ruled that the law had been 
violated by the following acts of union 
pickets and officers: (1) the pursuit by 
automobiles of a car carrying non-strikers 
to their homes; (2) blocking of the drive- 
way to the plant parking lot with a line 
of pickets; (3) the blocking of the exit 
from the plant by a large number of 
pickets; and (4) the pursuing of a non- 
striker by car and threatening him with 
physical punishment. The Board did not 
find the pickets guilty of coercive conduct 
by calling strikebreakers “scabs”; such 
conduct is not viewed as an unfair labour 
practice since it contains no threat of 
reprisal or force or promise of benefit. 

The Board’s decision was made under 
the section of the Act which forbids 
coercion of employees in their right to 
join or ‘not to) jom a union. ‘The’case 
involved the Sunset Line and Twine Com- 
pany, California, and the International 
Longshoremen’s Union (CIO). 

A significant part of the decision was the 
finding that the international union, as well 
as the local was responsible for the illegal 
strike activities. 

Discussing two incidents in which the 
pickets lined up across a driveway to the 
plant and refused to move aside to let the 
cars of non-strikers pass, the Board said:— 

“The car drivers were faced with the 
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choice of running down the pickets, at the 
risk of inflicting serious injury, or driving 
away. This interposition of passive force 
to prevent employees from going to work 
is, we believe, a form of restraint pre- 
scribed by Section 8 (B) (1) (A).” 

As to the incidents in which picket and 
union officials followed the cars of non- 
strikers, the Board said :— 


“The conduct of the strikers and their 
companions, quite apart from the words they 
used, in trailing the greatly outnumbered 
little group of strikebreakers for a consider- 
able distance through the town was clearly 
intimidatory. This pursuit away from the 
plant by an inimical superior force clearly 


‘conveyed the unspoken threat that the 


strikebreakers might well be subjected to 
bodily harm.” 
The Board said further:— 


“Tt is immaterial that this conduct failed 
to deter the non-striking employees from 
returning to work. It was _ reasonably 
calculated to accomplish that end, and its 
inefficacy in this particular instance is no 
defence to the charge that it was violative 
of the act.” 

The “mass picketing”—in which a crowd 
of 200 or 300 composed of strikers, fellow 
union members and _ other’ apparent 
sympathizers gathered around the main 
plant entrance in an effort to shut the 
plant down completely—“patiently involved 
restraint and coercion of employees attempt- 
ing to go to work, and we so find,” the 
Board said. | 

The Board found, on the other hand, 
that pickets were not engaging in intimi- 
datory conduct under the law when they 
“vilified and verbally abused as scabs” those 
employees who deserted the strikers’ ranks. 
In making this ruling, the Board unani- 
mously stated :— 


“In so far as the abuse of the strike- 
breakers amounted only to name-calling 
and vocally vented resentment, we do not 
find that it was within the purview of 
Section 8 (B) (i) (A).” 

On the question of responsibility of the 
international union, the Board divided 3 to 
2. The majority held that the international 
evidenced its joint responsibility for the 
illegal acts by (1) its admissions, in plead- 
ings before the Board, that the strike and. 
picketing were a joint enterprise of it and 
the local; (2) presence of one of its officials 
at “the most aggravated single incident of 
violence” in the case; (3) failure to disavow 
the illegal activities of the local union or 
its officials. 

The minority thought that clear proof of 
agency was lacking. 


( 


The CIO announced. its 
appealing the decision. 

In another recent case involving picketing, 
a trial examiner for the Board held that 
mass picketing was illegal. The case in- 
volved was the United Electrical Workers 
(CIO) and the Cory Corporation, Chicago. 

Referring to a picket line which at one 
time had 1,500 to 2,000 persons marching 
in front of the plant, the examiner said: 
“Its necessary effect was to prevent ingress 
and egress at the plant by sheer force of 
numbers.” He held that force of numbers 
alone, even where picketing is conducted 
peacefully, has an intimidatory and coercive 
effect on employees otherwise willing to 
cross a picket line, that such picketing 
“exceeds the bounds of peaceful persuasion” 
and is not “protected as free speech.” 

In an earlier case, described in the 
October issue of the Lasour Gazerre 
(p. 1086) the Board ruled that an employer 
was legally justified in discharging 
employees who participated in peaceful 
picketing that had amounted to a “show 
of force”. 


intention of 


An employer in the United 
Employersin States must bargain with 
U.S.A.must his union before giving 


bargain individual employees in- 
on “merit creases for “merit”, accord- 
increases”’ ing to a recent Supreme 


Court ruling, in which the 
Court refused to review a lower court 
decision (L.G., April, 1948, p. 270) to the 
effect that such increases were a matter 
for collective bargaining. 

The case involved the J. H. Allisen and 
Company, meat packers of Chattanooga, 
and an AFL meat cutters’ union. The 
company had argued that it is a manage- 
ment prerogative to give voluntary pay 
boosts to individual employees whenever 
they are justified; whereas the union’s 
contention was that granting wage in- 
creases to some favoured employees, and 
not to others, might undermine the 
prestige and plant status of a union. 


The US. National Labour 
Relations Board in a 
recent decision interpreted 
“bargaining in good faith” 
to mean that an employer 
must give a union the 
wage data it needs for adequate repre- 
sentation of the employees in collective 
bargaining. 

In a case involving the Dixie Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbia, Tenn., the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO) had 
contended that the employer withheld facts 


Employer 
required to 
give union 
wage data 


relating to “production requirements on 
government orders and methods used to 
calculate individual earnings, pay rates and 
incentive bonuses,” which the union needed 
for “rational bargaining.” The company 
had argued that the information sought 
by the union was “management’s business 
—not the union’s.” The Board ruled the 
company guilty of an unfair labour practice, 
since the union actually required the 
requested data to represent its members 
properly in wage negotiations. 


A record of 60 years of 


60 years industrial peace in the US. 
of peace in hand-made glass industry 
U.S. glass was maintained this fall 
industry by the signing of a new 


industry-wide contract pro- 
viding for a 10-cent hourly wage increase 
and more liberal paid-vacation clauses, 
according to the October 16 issue of 
Business Week. 

The union, the American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union (AFL), and the National 
Association of Manufacturers of Pressed 
and Blown Glassware hold a joint con- 
ference annually, at which bargaining takes 
place, and which considers any dispute that 
cannot be settled locally. This is done 
under the terms of what is known as the 
Star Island Agreement, drawn up in 1903 
and still in effect, which provides that:— 


If a dispute arises in any factory and 
said dispute camnot be settled locally, it 
shall be referred to the joint conference 
for final adjustment and, pending the 
settlement of the matter, there shall be 
no change in the working conditions; that 
is, work shall be continued just as if no 
cause for a controversy or dispute had 
arisen and, pending a final settlement of 
the matter, there shall be no strike, lock- 
out, or cessation of work by either the 
employer or employees, and the decision of 
the joint. conference shall be final and 
binding on each party. The AFGWU 
agrees to assist the manufacturers in 
procuring competent workmen to fill the 
place of any employee who violates or 
refuses to abide by this rule. 


Membership in the union was restricted 
to highly skilled craftsmen until 1933, when 
jurisdiction was extended to semi-skilled 
and, unskilled workers. The union has 263 
locals and 36,604 members, stated to be 
approximately 90 per cent of the eligible 
workers in the flint glass industry. 

A recent instance of labour-management 
co-operation was the establishment this year 
of the Glass Crafts of U.S.A., an organiza- 
tion intended to publicize and create a 
greater demand for American hand-made 
glassware. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


In what were probably the two largest 
gatherings of labour representatives ever 
to be held in Canada, the Trades ‘and 
Labour Congress of Canada, meeting in 
Victoria, and the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, meeting in Toronto, held their 
annual Conventions during October. 


The issue of Communism was prom- 
inent at both Conventions. Both adopted 
anti-Communist resolutions, but whereas 
the CCL held to an unmistakably firm 
line against Communist influence at 
every stage of its proceedings, the TLC 
took a middle-of-the-road position. 


On most domestic issues, however, the 
two Conventions took similar stands, 
calling for the reimposition of price 
controls, subsidized housing, a broad 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


The dominant issue in the eighth 
Convention of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour was that of Communism. The 
division of opinion between administration 
forces and the Communist element in the 
Congress was in evidence in most of the 
debates. At no time did the former group, 
headed by the Congress Executive, fail to 
secure a substantial majority. The majority 
was estimated to run as high as 10 to 1 
on some of the more important divisions; 
but no roll-call votes were taken, and in 
the only test of strength in which the votes 
were actually counted, the secret ballot 
election of officers, leading members of the 
Executive were returned with about 80 per 
cent of the votes cast. 

The split between the two groups was 
apparent in the debates on foreign policy 
and, political action, and on several matters 
of internal policy. One debate ended in 
the adoption of a resolution specifically 
attacking Communist activity in the trade 
union movement, and calling on unions 
affiliated with the Congress to devote their 
full strength and activity to the preserva- 
tion of a movement which would be free 
from Communist and Fascist philosophy. 

The split extended to certain non- 
political issues. For example the resolution 
re-affrming the desire of the Congress for 
price control did not carry without a bitter 
attack on the Executive by Communist 
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social security program, and improved 
legislation on hours, vacations, and other 
working conditions. 


Among the important features cf the 
annual Convention of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour were 
the decision to set up a strike fund, and 
the recommendation that the federal and 
provincial governments set up prices 
arbitration boards. 


Accounts of the annual meeting of the 
British Trades Union Congress and of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour are 
also printed below. A forthcoming issue 
of the Labour Gazette will contain articles 
dealing with the Conventions of the 
American Federation of Labour and of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


supporters who claimed that Congress 
leaders, had not pressed the campaign for 
the retention or reinstitution of controls 
with sufficient vigour. 

The Congress did, however, achieve 
unanimity on a considerable number. of 
resolutions and on such matters as hours 
of work, vacations with pay, social security, 
housing, rent control, the older worker, 
union security, the guaranteed wage, labour 
relations legislation, equal pay, immigra- 
tion, income tax, bill of rights, discrimina- 
tion, and education. 

The Convention opened in the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, on Monday, October 
11, and lasted for five days. Accredited 
delegates in attendance numbered 848, 
representing a reported membership of 
approximately 375,000. Two delegates from 
Newfoundland attended as guests of the 
Convention. 


President’s Address 


Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Congress, devoted an important part of 
his presidential address to an attack on 
Communism. 

Prefacing this section of his address with 
a statement of his faith in democratic 
procedures, he said: “We all realize, I am 
sure that our democratic institutions are 
far from perfect, but we believe that they 


ure the best that have been attained so 
far in human history, and that they provide 
for the greatest possible measure of human 
freedom and well-being. They have been 
built upon respect for the human person- 
ality as such, and have regarded the 
interests of the individual as paramount, in 
sharp contrast to the whole philosophy of a 
police state and totalitarian dictatorship.... 

“The denial of fundamental human 
freedoms by Communist nations, the ruth- 
less and brutal use of police power, the 
deliberate lying which appears to be an 
element of the state philosophy, the 
unscrupulous seizure of power in neighbour- 
ing countries, and the maintenance of a 
huge network of spies and traitors in almost 
every country in the world, have every- 
where aroused fear and suspicion and 
ill-will... . 

“Nothing that can be done in Canada and 
in the other democratic countries to awaken 
the people to the menace of Communism 
should be overlooked, and the labour unions 
particularly should free themselves from 
Communist leadership, realizing that Com- 
munists are loyal in the first instance to 
Russia rather than to their own countries, 
and that in the case of war they will form 
centres of treason and sabotage. 

“Tt is with respect to Communism and to 
foreign relations generally that there is the 
greatest need at the present time for 
education among the workers and the 
people as a whole. The schools do nothing 
to inculcate in the minds of their pupils 
the facts with respect to the Communist 
threat to the peace and well-being of the 
world, and there has been a great deal too 
much timidity in dealing with this subject.” 

Mr. Mosher stressed the need of the 
workers for “the highest possible standard 
of living and the utmost measure of 
economic security consistent with economic 
justice and freedom. ... ‘ 

“Tt is becoming increasingly obvious,” he 
continued, “that labour cannot exert suffi- 
cient influence upon the determination of 
national and international policies of vital 
concern to it, if it concentrates its atten- 
tion exclusively upon the negotiation of 
agreements with employers. Not only must 
it carry on organizing, research, and educa- 
tional activities, but it must participate to 
the fullest possible extent in political 
activity.” Mr. Mosher then re-affirmed the 
support of the Congress for the CCF Party, 
as the “political instrument” which the 
workers “believe is most likely to bring 
about the social and economic reforms they 
desire.” 


Throughout his speech Mr. Mosher 
emphasized the extension of the interests 
and activities of labour beyond the 
economic sphere. “It is quite true,” he 
admitted, “that there is still considerable 
room for progress in the industrial field, 
and labour is now seeking such measures 
of economic security as a guaranteed weekly 
wage or annual income, adequate provi- 
sions for superannuation, and similar bene- 
fits, but it is noteworthy that labour, both 
in Canada and the United States, is taking 
a far greater interest and displaying greater 
activity in the fields of economic research, 
of education and of politics, than ever 
before, with the result that the organized 
workers are becoming a more vital and 
effective factor in bringing about social 
changes and transforming the nature of 
modern society. 

“Many people have noted with a certain 
amount of apprehension,” he continued, 
“the growing power of labour, and are 
afraid that its power will not be used 
wisely or in the public interest. Perhaps 
the best reassurance that can be given in 
this regard is that the workers and their 
families make up by far the largest propor- 
tion of the population, and that the policies 
which they adopt and advocate are likely 
to be in the interest of all the people.” 

He defined the “fourfold task” of the 
labour movement as embracing “organiza- 
tion, research, education and_ political 
activity.” 

A vast amount of organization was still 
necessary if the movement was to include 
all who could benefit from organization and 
whose co-operation was necessary to achieve 
labour’s objectives. Union organization had 
been restricted to industrial workers in the 
manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion industries. Even in these fields organ- 
ization was by no means complete and 
such groups as distribution, agriculture 
and domestic service remained practically 
untouched. 

“In this connection, it is necessary to 
emphasize again the desirability of attaining 
the utmost unity in the labour movement,” 
Mr. Mosher said. “This does not mean 
that all workers should be organized on a 
uniform basis, or that there should be 
complete unanimity with respect to any 
political or other policies which the move- 
ment may adopt. It does, however, neces- 
sitate substantial agreement between the 
various organized groups with respect to 
basic policies, such as belief in democracy, 
justice and freedom, as well as « willingness 
to work together for the common good and 
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to show sincerity and good faith in their 
dealings with one another. 

“,.. Labour is not different from any 
other institution. Its discipline must not 
be so strict as to prevent a certain amount 


of freedom among its component parts, but 


the members in general must accept certain 
fundamental principles, and they must be 
loyal not only to their own organization, 
but to the other affiliated organizations, and, 
broadly speaking, to the labour movement 
as a whole. 

“They must accept the premise that the 
welfare of the workers is the greatest good 
they can achieve and that all other secular 
loyalties must take a subordinate place. 
There can be no conflict between loyalty 
to one’s own nation and loyality to labour; 
furthermore there can be no conflict between 
loyalty to the working class and the moral 
and ethical principles upon which our 
civilization has been established.” 


Report of Executive Council 


A review of the work of the Congress 
Executive during the preceding year was 
contained in the Report of the Executive 
Council, presented to the Convention by 
Secretary-Treasurer Pat Conroy. 

The Report described the efforts to carry 
out Congress policy and implement the 
objectives laid down at the 1947 Conven- 
tion, including the interview with members 
of the Dominion Government in March 
(L.G., April, 1948, p. 281). 

Dealing with organization, the Report 
stated that during the year 33 charters were 
granted to local unions, while national and 
international affiliations increased the 
number of locals in Canada from 784 to 
932. On August 1, 1948, the Congress 
comprised five provincial Federations of 
Labour, 34 Labour Councils, 31 national and 
international unions, with 932 units, and 225 
local chartered unions. The membership of 
the Congress was stated to be approxi- 
mately 375,000. 

The Report also outlined the circum- 
stances leading up to the suspension of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, following the publication 
in its official journal of an article alleged 
to be “false, misleading and obviously 
malicious”; and the barring for two years 
of Harvey Murphy, of the mine union, and 
Harold Pritchett, International Wood- 
workers of America, from attending Con- 
gress meetings as a delegate, following 
“slanderous” remarks regarding the officers 
of the Congress made by the former at a 
banquet in Victoria at which Mr. Pritchett 
was chairman. 
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Appended as supplements to the Report 
were the reports of the Congress Research 
and Public Relations departments, the 
Committee on Education, and a report on 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


World Federation of Trade Unions 


Reporting as Congress delegate to the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, held in 
Rome in May, 1948, Mr. Conroy said that 
an attitude of suspicion and distrust had 
pervaded almost all groups at the meeting, 
“resulting in the projection of antagonisms 
into most discussions, and leaving un- 
attended many items affecting the workers 
of the world.” 

He continued: “The basic trouble in the 
WFTU, in my opinion, is that it com- 
prises representatives of two fundamentally 
opposed political philosophies. One phil- 
osophy approves of absolute state control 
in all its ramifications, whereas while the 
other philosophy approves of comparative 
state control, it insists that such state 
control should at all times be subject 
to challenge—not only by trade union 
bodies, but by the people at large. 
From these two different philosophies are 
projected the theses of arguments on 
almost every question that may arise. The 
delegates from countries behind the so- 
called ‘Iron Curtain’ continually took the 
position that a comparative Utopia had 
been established in their countries, and that 
all other people, regardless of their own 
experience and their own practices and 
customs, should’ not only accept these 
statements, but that they should also be 
prepared to follow the policies which those 
countries have adopted. 

“T frankly expressed the opinion. at the 
Executive Committee meeting, that this 
continuous repetition by the Eastern 
Communists of assertions that Utopia had 
been reached in their homelands was 
nothing short of sheer nonsense, just as it 
would be nonsense for me to say that all 
our problems in Canada had been solved. 
If such comparative Utopias were already 
in existence, it would naturally follow that 
the existence of trade unions of any kind 
in such countries would be meaningless, and 
their presence would not be required in the 
WFTU. 

“Fundamental to all of these things is 
the struggle for control that is going on 
within the WFTU itself. The Federation 
has been condemned by many individuals 
as being nothing but a sounding-board for 
Soviet Russia. This is a half-truth that 
blurs the actualities of the situation. It is 


quite true that there are many Communists 
in trade union centres affiliated with the 
WFTU. It is equally true that these 
Communist trade union centres reflect, in 
large part, the establishment of Communist 
governments in a number of countries. 
They believe in their philosophy and in 
their form of government, and, despite the 
fact that we entirely disagree with both, 
it is the most natural thing in the world 
that the delegates from these countries 
should attempt to propound and project the 
philosophy they believe in, and, if possible, 
to impose it on the whole Federation. 

“Perhaps this state of affairs is to be 
expected because of the very nature of 
Communism itself. Personally, I regard 
such methods as stupid rather than evil, 
since they at once create a source of 
enmity in the Federation, and completely 
set aside what should be the function of 
the WFTU—the development of a factual 
approach toward the solution of the imme- 
diate problems that face the workers of all 
countries. 

“One would be extremely foolish to 
refuse to recognize that such a factual and 
impartial approach cannot be obtained 
under present conditions. It is most 
unlikely that the method of solving these 
problems which I regard as desirable will 
be used, and for a very good reason. That 
reason is that one group of unions tells 
the Federation that it has virtually solved 
every problem, thereby cutting the Federa- 
tion in half, and leaving the remaining 
half of the trade union centres as repre- 
sentative of the capitalistic nations, in 
which alone, according to the Soviet groups, 
any workers’ problems still remain to be 
solved. All of this leads to one conclusion 
—that the WFTU, if it is to continue and 
function as a world-body, must immediately 
define the function and structure of trade 
unions in all countries, whether they be 
capitalistic or communistic. 

“Trade unions should be free in all 
nations; they should be neither appendages 
to nor prisoners of the state. Trade union 
delegates should be free to go to world- 
gatherings, and tell the facts of the trade 
union situation—the story about wages, 
working conditions, and other related 
matters in their countries. ... 

“Tf the Congress desires me to continue 
as its representative on the WFTU, I 
propose to fight for the immediate freedom 
of trade unions in all nations, so that trade 
unionists can come from Russia, Canada, 
Britain, Czechoslovakia, the United States 
or Poland, and criticize their governments 
to their heart’s content—even if such 


criticism may not, in some instances, be 
fully justified.” 


Department of Research 


The report of the Director of Research, 
Dr. Eugene Forsey, described the work of 
his department in drafting briefs for the 
Congress and affiliated unions, providing 
information, issuing a regular monthly 
bulletin, Labour Research, maintaining a 
file of collective agreements and a library, 
and carrying on a variety of other activities. 

Meetings had taken place with the 
directors of the research departments of the 
various affiliated unions in Canada, which 
now numbered about a dozen, and it was 
intended to work out further plans for 
co-ordinated activities. 


Public Relations Department 


According to the report of the Director 
of Public Relations, Jack Williams, the 
Congress public relations program included 
considerable progress in the use of radio, 
the issuance of information to newspaper- 
men, and the bi-monthly publication of a 
news bulletin. 


Committee on Education 


The report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, whose chairman is A. Andras, set forth 
a program which included: the organization 
of short-term schools and institutes; the 
preparation and publication of study 
material; and the establishment of district 
educational committees. 

Part of the program is already being 
realized, the report stated. Under the 
direction of Howard Conquergood, a union 
winter school was held at the Ajax campus 
of the University of Toronto, a successor 
to which has been planned for 1949, week- 
end institutes were held at London and 
Winnipeg, and four short-term political 
action courses were conducted, two in the 
Toronto area and one each in Galt and in 
Kingston. 

Stating that “tens of thousands of workers 
must be reached before any educational 
program may be considered successful,” the 
report indicated the major objectives of 
such a program as follows:— 


(a) To assimilate new members and to 
train both new and old members in the 


principles and methods of the labour 
movement; vs) 
(b) To provide special training for 


union officers in the various techniques of 
collective bargaining, union administration 
and the like; 

(ec) To develop broader community 
interests and participation, as in the 
co-operative movement, municipal affairs, 
ete. 
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The report urged the establishment of a 
budget for educational work, and the 
appointment of an educational director for 
the Congress. 


Financial Statement 


The financial statement of the Congress, 
presented by Secretary-Treasurer Conroy, 
indicated total receipts for the year of 
$322,091.13, made up largely of dues from 
the affiliates and organizing receipts, and 
expenditures of $309,892.43, of which over 
half consisted of organizing expenses, the 
other major items being head office and 
administrative expenses. The surplus for 
the year ended June 30, 1948, was thus 
$12,198.70. 


Appeal by Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers 


One of the first acts of the Convention 
was to consider an appeal from the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers against their suspension by the 
Executive on August 24. 

The appeal was presented by Mr. John 
Clark, International President of the union. 
The issue, he said, concerned an article 
printed in the union’s official journal, The 
Union, published in Chicago. Describing 
the article as “false and malicious” he 
deplored its publication. The article had 
been printed while the editor was away on 
business, and the Canadian employee of 
the union responsible for sending in the 
article had been dismissed. 

The union had submitted a retraction to 
the Executive of the Congress, and on this 
being considered unsatisfactory had sub- 
mitted a second and a third. Urging the 
need for solidarity in the labour movement, 
he asked the Convention to support the 
union’s appeal against suspension, on the 
basis of a further retraction, which was to 
be printed in The Union, and which he 
read to the delegates. 

Speaking in reply, Mr. Pat Conroy 
described the article as a “slanderous, 
vicious, lying attack on two important 
unions” and noted that in the three months 
since it had appeared no apology had been 
printed in the official organ. He described 
it as the climax of a series of similar 
incidents in which union leaders had been 
attacked during periods of crisis, with the 
object of discrediting the leadership so that 
the underminers could take over. He 
named the writer of the article as a member 
of the Labour-Progressive Party and a 
correspondent of the Tribune. 
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When a retraction was published in the 
official organ, the incoming executive of 
the Congress could give every considera- 
tion to the reinstatement of the union, Mr. 
Conroy said. He asked the delegates to 
sustain the decision of the Executive 
Council. 

By a show of hands the Executive’s 
decision was sustained. A request for a 
roll-call vote failed to secure the necessary 
support from one-third of the delegates 
present.* 


Foreign Policy 


An entire afternoon was occupied in 
debate on a resolution on foreign policy 
brought in by the Resolutions Committee 
as a substitute for seven resolutions sub- 
mitted in advance of the Convention by 
various Congress affiliates. 

An important feature of the resolution 
was its endorsement of Canadian participa- 
tion in an Atlantic Defence Conference. It 
began by reaffirming the views on foreign 
policy adopted by the Congress in 1947— 
opposing imperialism, whether communist 
or capitalist, supporting the Marshall plan, 
favouring military co-operation with the 
US.A., urging friendship and treaties with 
all nations on the basis of a mutual respect 
for dignities and rights, and demanding 
freedom for all peoples from military 
domination “whether by Soviet Russia, or 
other countries.’ The resolution then 
asserted that events during the past year. 
led to the conclusion that Russia might 
very rightfully be charged with sponsoring 
and fanning world-wide war, and proceeded 
to condemn various aspects of Soviet 
policy, including the Berlin blockade. It 
also urged Canada’s participation in an- 
Atlantic Defence Conference, and called for 
strengthening of the United Nations. 

The resolution evoked vigorous protest 
from several Communist supporters. Robert 
Haddow, of the International Fur and 
Leather Workers’ Union expressed amaze- 
ment at what he termed the “extravagance 
of language” in the resolution and _ its 
“whitewashing of US. and Canadian 
imperialism.” He charged that the 
Marshall Plan was a “war plan”, that its 
supporters on the North American con- 
tinent were the “sworn enemies of labour”, 
and that it would lead to the smashing of 
the trade union movement in Europe. 
Other delegates who spoke against the 
resolution, including Mel Shipman and 
Clarence Jackson of the United Electrical 
Workers, similarly opposed the Marshall 





* Since the Convention the union has been rein- 
stated by the Executive (see p. 1348). 





Plan, and stressed the danger of Canada 
becoming a battleground in the event of 
war between the United States and Russia. 

Supporters of the resolution generally 
emphasized the value of the Marshall Plan, 
Clarence Gillis, "M.P., of the Cape Breton 
Labour Council, terming it the “most 
generous gesture ever made in history” and 
declaring that no alternative to it had been 
put forward for feeding the people of 
Europe. Eamon Park, M.P.P., of the 
Steelworkers, said, “We have to make it so 
abundantly clear that we support democracy 
that there will be an end to aggression.” 
George Burt, United Automobile Workers, 
said that although he had taken a left-wing 
position at previous conventions, the events 
of the past year had caused him to change 
his mind, like many other people, and that 
he now supported the resolution. Pat 
Conroy said he was “amazed to find a 
single Canadian not standing behind this 
Canadian policy. Are the delegates here 
Canadian or Russian I should like to 
know?” He urged the need for halting 
ageression. 

The resolution was passed by an over- 
whelming majority. Apart from the sec- 
tions which repeated the previous year’s 
provisions, it read as follows:— 


Whereas, during the past year, events 
have continued to follow the pattern 
foreseen by this Congress, particularly on 
the part of Soviet Russia, which is the 
only nation which has grabbed territory 
since the end of the war, amounting to 
some 270.000 square miles, and has sub- 
jugated people and States within an area 
of approximately 600,000 square miles; the 
most recent instance being the ultimatum 
to Yugoslavia that it must fashion its 
policies to conform to that of Soviet 
Russia, and we must inevitably form the 
conclusion that, because of this imperial- 
istic expansion, Soviet Russia may very 
rightfully be charged with sponsoring and 
fanning world-wide war; 


Therefore be it resolved that 


1. We condemn the totalitarian activi- 
ties in Soviet Russia and its satellite 
nations. We protest most vigorously 
the incarceration in Buchenwald and 
other concentration camps of leading 
European trade unionists and demo- 
erats because they will not submit to 
Communist destruction of the free 
labour movement. 

2. We condemn most vigorously the 
inhuman and aggressive blockade of 
Berlin the only purpose of which 
ean be the systematic starvation of 
its citizens in the interests of 
Russian military expansion. 

3. We greet the formation of the 
Western Europe democratic defence 
alliance and we urge that Canada 
should indicate its readiness to 
participate in an Atlantic Defence 
Conference against spreading totali- 
tarianism. 


4. We re-affirm our formerly expressed 
policy on the matter, and again, in 
strong and urgent language, call upon 
the United Nations to put its house 
in order and become an effective and 
militant enforcement agency for the 
peace of the world, as against those 
whose activities constitute a menace 
to it. 


Communism in Unions 


The opposition of the Congress to 
Communism was again made apparent in 
a hotly-debated resolution denouncing the 
“yersistent, unscrupulous, unprincipled, and 
malicious attacks that the Communists 
have carried on” against those who do 
not agree with them, and calling on unions 
to free themselves from “any totalitarian 
philosophy”. 

Opponents of the resolution, such as 
George Harris of the UE, and E. HE. Leary 
of the Fur and Leather Workers, charged 
that “red-baiting will not solve our 
problems in dealing with the bosses,” and 
claimed that Communists had done much 
of the basic organization in industry “in 
the early days when it was-tough and 
dangerous.” They called for labour unity. 

William Mahoney of the Steelworkers, 
said that the labour movement needed the 
abilities of some of the men who were 
opposing the resolution and said that they 
would again be welcomed to the Congress 
“the day they put trade union objectives 
ahead of those of Soviet Russia.... They 
call for unity,” he continued, “provided you 
accept Russian ideas.” 

Pat Conroy declared: “The job of this 
Congress is to clean out Communism... . 
Until we do that we can’t fight for trade- 
union objectives... . We can’t fight the 
boss with one hand and the Communists 
with the other. . This Convention and 
every union local must clean out Com- 
munism if it wants to live, and to preserve 
a free trade-union movement so as to bring 
freedom and security to the workers.” He 
told the delegates: “When you go back 
home, see that the job well started is 
completed.” 

The text of the 
follows:— 

Whereas the Canadian Congress of 
Labour has previously pointed out that 
the continuous function of the Communist 
movement is a persistent denunciation and 
baiting of all individuals who do not agree 
with the objectives of the Communists, 
and inasmuch as this traditional activity 
has recently become even more pronounced, 
as is indicated by the persistent, unscrup- 
ulous, unprincipled, and malicious attacks 
that the Communists have carried on for 
the purpose of slandering and injuring 
responsible trade union officers and organ- 
izations who desire to preserve a free trade 


resolution was as 
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union movement for Canada, and as a 
result do not agree with Communist 
philosophy; and 

Whereas the Communists, at the same 
time, in an effort to cover up their own 
slanderous activity, resort to the tactic of 
labelling all who disagree with them as 
“red baiters’ or of indulging in divisive 
practices, while striving themselves to 
either enslave or divide the trade union 
movement of this country: 

Therefore be it resolved that this Con- 
vention re-afirm its position on this 
question by calling on all Congress unions 
to devote their full strength and activity 
to the preservation of a free trade union 
movement which aims at a better society, 
economic security, political freedom and 
the maintenance of the dignity and decency 
of all human beings, and which will be 
free from any totalitarian philosophy, 
whether it be Communist, Fascist or a 
reflection of either one, the end result of 
which would be to take away the freedom 
of the trade unions and of the masses of 
the people in general. 


Union Jurisdiction 


Following the adoption of this motion, 
the Congress considered a resolution in 
which Communists were accused of attempt- 
ing to “drive the Textile Workers’ Union 
of America out of Canada.” 

Speaking to this resolution, Sam Baron, 
Canadian Director of the TWUA, charged 
Communist union officials within the CCL 
with supporting a “politically sympathetic” 
union within the American Federation of 
Labour, namely the United Textile Workers 
of America. 

The resolution set forth that 

Communist factions or cells have been 
set up in various TWUA locals to disrupt, 
ridicule, and sabotage the accomplishments 
of TWUA. The Communist press has 
consistently criticized and sneered at the 
efforts and accomplishments of TWUA, 
its Canadian Director, as well as others 
of the TWUA staff, by use of distortions, 
half-truths, and irrelevant statements, and, 
last but not least, by the use of various 
politically sympathetic leaders of the Trade 

Union Movement, both in the CIO-CCL 

and the AFL-TLC. 


It pledged the “full support” of the 
Congress to “the drive of TWUA to 
organize the Canadian Textile workers.” 

Following the adoption of this resolution, 
C. S. Jackson of the United Electrical 
Workers stated, on a point of privilege: 
“We support the Textile Workers’ Union, 
but we oppose the way this resolution was 
puts 

A further resolution, the debate on which 
brought to light jurisdictional difficulties 
between the UE and the Steelworkers, 
urged all affiliated unions to abide by the 
decisions of the Congress Standing Juris- 
dictional Committee “in order to eliminate 
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the controversies and frictions between the 
affiliates of the CCL.” 

Speaking in support of this motion, — 
J. Mackenzie, United Rubber Workers, 
pointed out that cases of overlapping 
jurisdiction were almost impossible to avoid, 
and urged the peaceful settlement of such 
differences. 


Price Control 


The Convention dealt next with the 
subject of price control, and considered a 
resolution brought in by the Resolutions 
Committee as a substitute for nineteen 
other resolutions. In the discussion of this 
subject, C. S. Jackson accused the Congress 
of failing to give “a fighting lead” on the 
question. Several speakers strongly opposed 
this view. The resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, was as follows:— 


Whereas the Canadian Congress of 
Labour continues to view with increasing 
alarm the constantly rising prices on all 
essential commodities, which are having a 
devastating effect upon the living standards 
of the great mass of our people; and 

Whereas since the end of the war, the 
Congress has repeatedly endeavoured to 
impress upon the Government the damaging 
effect which uncontrolled price-rises would 
have upon the economy of the nation, in 
general, and the living standards of the 
workers, in particular; and 

Whereas this Congress, in its submis- 
sions to the Government, has proposed 
plans for the control of this situation, at 
the same time warning the Government as 
to what would occur if adequate price- | 
controls were not maintained, in all of 
which this Congress has been wilfully 
ignored, and time has proven that what the 
Congress prophesied has occurred: 

Therefore be it resolved that this Con- 
vention, in the most emphatic terms 
possible re-affirm its demand for the 
immediate implementation of an adequate 
and effective system of price-controls, and 
subsidies where necessary, on all essential 
commodities, and further, that the Con- 
gress Executive redouble its efforts to 
re-impress this need upon the Government, 
and, at the same time, take every possible 
step to organize public opinion behind this 
necessitous demand. 


A further resolution instructed the Exec- 
utive Council to “adopt appropriate means 
to organize and lead a concerted drive” 
against the continuing rise in the cost of 
living, and to endeavour to obtain co- 
operation with other major labour bodies in 
this matter. 

The incoming executive was also asked 
to undertake a campaign of publicity “to 
expose the fallacy propagated by the 
Canadian corporations that wage increases 
necessitate price increases.” 

Dealing further with the question of 
prices, the Convention adopted resolutions 
instructing the incoming executive to ask 





the Government to make a survey which 
would arrive at “a worker’s budget, measur- 
ing a modest but adequate standard of 
living,” and to revise the cost-of-living 
index “so that it will provide a true picture 
of the past and present cost of living in 
Canada.” 

It further went on record as urging the 
Federal Government to retain rent control. 


Political Action 


Considerable debate took place on the 
subject of political action. The preamble 
to the proposed resolution criticized the 
Government for failing to stabilize the cost 
of living, for adopting a “labour act which 
is unsatisfactory to labour in many respects” 
in spite of Congress representations, and for 
failing to disallow “the notorious anti- 
labour legislation adopted by the Govern- 
ment of Prince Edward Island” in spite of 
joint representations by labour bodies. 

The resolution then continued :— 

Be it resolved that this Convention 
endorse the promotion of an _ effective 
program of political action throughout the 
Dominion, immediately following the Con- 
vention, with a view to implementing the 
Congress policy of supporting the CCF and 
electing the largest possible number of 
CCF members to the next Parliament of 
Canada; and 

Be it further resolved that this same 
program be instituted on a provincial level 
for the purpose of electing CCF members 
at each future provincial election. 


An amendment was moved by George 
Harris, which would have included “other 
labour and farmer candidates who are 
pledged to support a CCF Government” as 
equally worthy of election. Mr. Harris and 
other speakers argued that to endorse the 
CCF only was a narrow approach, and 
that a wider appeal to the electorate could 
be made by endorsing independent candi- 
dates in certain constituencies. 

Following Mr. Harris’ remarks, President 
Mosher formally asked permission to 
address the Convention, and urged 
unanimity in support of the Congress 
political action program. He said he 
“subscribed one hundred per cent” to Pat 
Conroy’s earlier statement urging the 
Congress to “clean out Communists”, and 
invited George Harris to “take his LPP’s 
out of this Congress.” (On several other 
occasions during the proceedings Mr. 
Mosher made similar declarations to 
Communist supporters, stating at one point: 
“Unless you change your tactics and change 
them soon you'll be thrown out.’) 

Opponents of the amendment said that 
past experience had proven that in certain 
instances “independent” labour candidates 


turned out to be “stooges of the LPP.” 
Murray Cotteril, President of the Toronto 
Labour Council, said that the amendment 
would make it impossible for the resolution 
to work, adding, “any attempt to elect 
individuals defeats itself in advance; we 
have to elect a political party.” 

The amendment was defeated and the 
main motion carried, but not unanimously. 


Social Security 


In a resolution substituting for a number 
of others, the Congress decided to continue 
to press for the adoption of “a national 
social security program covering the whole 
field of health, invalidity, old age pensions, 
etc., in accordance with the British system 
of social security.” 

Stressing the importance of this resolu- 
tion, one of the delegates suggested that it 
be referred back for rewording, to provide 
for a joint approach to the Government 
with the Trades and Labour Congress. The 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 
H. A. Chappell, pointed out, however, that 
the principle of co-operation with the TLC 
was covered in another resolution. 

The concern of the delegates with the 
subject of ‘social security was evidenced in 
the considerable debate that took place 
earlier in the Convention over a resolution 
calling for a system of industrial pensions. 
This was characterized as a “stop-gap” 
measure until an over-all program came into 
effect. 

Dealing with government old age 
pensions, the Congress favoured a sum of 
“at least $60 a month at age 60, without 
a means test, and subject to adjustment 
should living costs continue to increase. 

The Congress also asked for an imme- 
diate increase for pensioners of all classes 
to provide an adequate standard and to 
compensate for increases in the cost of 
living. 

Concern was shown for the plight of the 
older worker in a resolution “deploring and 
protesting the ever-increasing practice of 
corporations . . . wherein they consider a 
workman of over forty years of age to be 
of no further use in employment”, and 
urging legislation “protecting the right of 
these people to earn their living”. 


Labour Unity 


An interesting feature of a number of 
resolutions and of some speeches on matters 
felt to be of common interest to the entire 
labour movement, was the expressed desire 
to seek co-operation with other labour 
bodies. This was apparent, for example, in 
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regard to price control, social security, and 
labour legislation in Prince Edward Island 
and Quebec. 

In addition, the Convention unanimously 
adopted the following resolution advocating 
joint action with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada on national questions :— 

Be it resolved that this Convention of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour instruct 
the Executive Committee of the Congress 
to continue to seek the co-operation of the 

Trades and Labour Congress so that joint 

action on all national matters which will 

affect Canadian workers will be obtained; 
and which will consequently result in 
progress being made in the attainment of 

a strong and unified labour movement. 


Immigration 


Following its policy of recent years, the 
Congress again favoured a “generous federal 
immigration program” to help in the solu- 
tion of the Displaced Persons problem in 
Europe, “with due regard for the needs of 
the Canadian economy as a whole.” 

Other points in the immigration resolu- 
tion were as follows:— 

Be it further resolved that (1) the 
standards of employment, conditions of 
work, wages and hours for those admitted 
as immigrants shall not be less than those 
in effect for other Canadians and shall be 
in keeping with recognized union rates and 
conditions; (2) the immigration policy of 
the Federal Government be placed under 
the authority of one department; (3) 
organized labour be adequately repre- 
sented on the Federal bodies having juris- 
diction over the choice and placement of 
prospective immigrants. 

The Resolutions Committee dealt with a 
number of resolutions protesting the action 
of US. immigration authorities in refusing 
to permit the entry of unionists on official 
union business, and also the Canadian 
policy of closing its border to known 
Communists. 

As a substitute, the Committee intro- 
duced the following resolution, which was 
adopted :— 

Resolved that the Canadian Congress of 
Labour calls for the immediate free entry 
of persons on legitimate trade union busi- 
ness to all countries, including the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

We do not condone the actions of those 
who use the name of the trade union move- 
ment to cloak anti-democratic activities. 


Labour Relations Legislation 


In endorsing the report of the Legislation 
Committee, which was presented by Murray 
Cotteril, the Convention reaffirmed criti- 
cisms of the new federal labour relations 
legislation which had _ previously been 
expressed by the Congress. Particularly 
mentioned in the report was the desire of 
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the Congress for bringing under federal 
jurisdiction all industries operating on an 
interprovincial scale “in order to permit 
national standardization of wages and 
working conditions through collective 
bargaining.” 

Provision for a method of establishing 
union security as automatic upon recogni- 
tion of the union was also sought. 

A further objective of the CCL in regard 
to labour relations legislation was contained 
in a substitute resolution drafted by the 
Resolutions Committee, which was not 
dealt with by the Convention because of 
lack of time. ‘This resolution called on 
both the federal and provincial govern- 
ments to enforce regulations relative to 
collective bargaining and union security. 

The Convention urged the disallowance of 
the Prince Edward Island Labour Act, 
which it characterized as an “undemocratic 
and un-Canadian example of vicious legis- 
lation,” and called for improvements in the 
Alberta legislation. 

Another substitute resolution brought in 
by the Resolutions Committee, which was 
not dealt with owing to lack of time, 
expressed concern at “the apparent incon- 
sistant application and interpretation of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Act.” It called 
for co-operation of the AFL and the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
in making joint representations to the 
Government of Quebec requesting amend- 
ment of the Act, protesting “apparent 
discrimination against bona fide trade 
unions in its application,” and asking that 
it be administered by a representative and 
impartial board. 


Criminal Code 


‘The need for amending the Criminal Code 
with regard to industrial disputes was 
expressed by the Convention in adopting 
the report of its Legislation Committee, 
which stated in part:— 


The present interpretation of the law 
in effect protects employers who seek to 
evade the spirit of mandatory collective 
bargaining by giving police and court pro- 
tection to strikebreakers. The Committee 
believes that the labour movement more 
than any other section of the community, 
wishes to avoid discord and_ clashes 
between workers and police on picket lines. 
But, until such time as the law prohibits 
employers from avoiding collective bargain- 
ing by the use of strikebreakers or tactics 
designed to destroy the legally certified 
bargaining agency we feel that union 
members should not be treated as common 
eriminals because they use the only means 
left to their disposal to protect their jobs 
and insist upon adherence to the spirit. of 
mandatory collective bargaining laws. The 
Committee also agrees that the courts 


deserve censure for the unreasonable bail 
and other unmistakable signs of prejudice 
shown against union members facing 
charges arising out of industrial disputes. 


The report also called for a removal of 
the Code’s restrictions on the right to strike 
of organized labour in power plants serving 
municipalities. 


Dollar-Saving Plan 


Intimating that the “Abbott Plan” of 
import restrictions had resulted in “unneces- 
sary hardships to Canadian workers,” the 
Convention, in accepting the report of 
its Legislation Committee, favoured an 
“absolute ban on all luxury imports” as 
preferable to restrictions upon necessary 
food products. 

“Payment of an excise tax to discourage 
purchases of luxury commodities,” the 
report continued, 

merely means that the rich can buy as 

before but those in lower income brackets 

are denied the necessities they can afford. 

The Committee also points out that 

restrictions on parts imports have resulted 

in widespread layoffs in important Cana- 
dian industries and states that the 
dependency of Canadian industry upon 

American parts imports is a chronic, not 

an emergency situation. It can be altered 

only by long-range economic planning 
designed to make Camadian industry as 

self-sufficient as possible rather than a 

mere supplier of raw materials and a 

mechanical assembly line. 


Recognition of Israel 


By a unanimous standing vote the 
Convention went on record as urging the 
Federal Government to give official recog- 
nition to the State of Israel and to 
establish full diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions; and as supporting the Israeli Labour 
Federation, Histadrut, through the National 
Committee for Labour Palestine. 


Housing 


A resolution on housing, which was 
carried unanimously following discussion, 
called on the Federal Government to “take 
immediate steps” to “initiate the formulat- 
ing and adopting of a comprehensive 
subsidized housing plan” to “provide 
proper housing for low-paid workers.” 


Strike Fund 


A number of resolutions calling for the 
establishment of a national strike fund were 
referred to the incoming executive, the 
Convention going on record as supporting 
such action in principle. 


Organization 


Satisfaction was expressed in the report 
of the Convention Committee on Organiza- 
tion, presented by Alex McAuslane, first 
vice-president, at the work done in organiz- 
ing the unorganized during the preceding 
year. 

It was recommended that special atten- 
tion be given to extending the organization 
of Congress affiliates in Newfoundland; that 
activity be intensified in the Province of 
Quebec, with consideration to be given to 
the establishment of a Quebec Federation 
of Labour; and that an organization fund 
be established. 

A proposal that an attempt be made to 
organize the unorganized in the automotive 
trades on a national basis was referred 
to the incoming executive. 


Support for IWA 


An emergency resolution, introduced 
during the course of the Convention by 
consent of the delegates, condemned as 
“traitors to the cause of labour” former 
officers of the B.C. District Council of the 
International Woodworkers of America, who 
were attempting “to destroy this bona fide 
union by establishing the Woodworkers 
Industrial Union of Canada.” The resolu- 
tion pledged organizational and financial 
support to the IWA. 

There was considerable discussion of this 
resolution, which was opposed by several 
Communist supporters. Speakers from the 
administration side charged that the move 
to form the Woodworkers’ Industrial Union 
was made when Harold Pritchett, Ernie 
Dalskog and others realized they were 
“losing control” of the IWA, and that 
auditors had found that large sums had 
been spent from the union funds that were 
not supported by vouchers. It was reported 
that some of the locals, in large member- 
ship meetings, had voted to return to 
the IWA. 


Constitution 


Alterations made in the constitution 
included an increase from two to three in 
the number of Congress vice-presidents, 
and an increase from five to seven in the 
number of Executive Committee members 
to be elected by the Convention. 

A proposal regarding the manner of 
voting at Conventions was warmly debated. 
Similar to proposals that have been intro- 
duced at previous Conventions, the amend- 
ment sought to have delegates from each 
local union vote on the basis of one vote 
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for each one hundred members in the local, 
instead of voting as individuals as at 
present. Although the proposal was 
rejected, as in previous years, the Conven- 
tion decided that the section of the 
constitution dealing with representation and 
voting at Conventions should be reviewed 
by the incoming executive, that the 
affiliated unions should be consulted, and 
that resulting proposals should be brought 
before next year’s Convention. 

A proposal to bar Communists from 
holding any office in the Congress was 
rejected unanimously. Sam Baron, Cana- 
dian director of the TWUA, said that the 
amendment had been submitted by a local 
of his organization “whose heart was in the 
right place, but which didn’t show too 
much judgment.” 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions adopted by the Con- 
vention put the Congress on record as 
follows :— 


Calling for a guaranteed minimum 
annual wage of $2,000 in industry through- 
out the Dominion; 

Urging collaboration of farmer, labour, 
teacher and co-operative groups, through 
conferences and other means; 

Urging the Federal Government to seek 
the co-operation of the provinces in enact- 
ing Dominion-wide legislation to provide 
a maximum 8-hour day and 40-hour week; 
a direct approach to be made to the 
provinces also by affiliated unions and 
federations to seek their co-operation in 
enacting such legislation; 

Calling for legislation to provide a 
minimum of two weeks’ annual vacation 
with pay; 

Calling on unions to demand provision 
in their collective agreements for equal 
pay for male and female workers; 


Endorsing the principle of teaching 
more labour history in schools, the matter 
to be taken up by the various CCL 
provincial federations with their respective 
provincial departments of education; 


Favouring federal aid to the provinces 
for the purpose of providing “adequate 
and uniform” educational services; and 
favouring governmental aid for worthwhile 
and deserving students who need financial 
assistance to continue their education to 
the highest level; 

Asking that income tax exemptions be 
set at $1,500 for single men and $2,500 
for “harried breadwinners”’, with an addi- 
tional exemption of $500 for children. 
(It was stated that income taxes and 
profit taxes are the fairest form of taxa- 
tion, but that loss of revenue through 
reduction in income tax should be made 
up by increased taxes on corporations) ; 

That the incoming executive formulate a 
policy for submission to all governments, 
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municipal, provincial and federal, concern- 
ing contracts for supplies, under which 
contracts will not necessarily go to the 
lowest bidder, but only to employers on a 
“fair list? who pay union rates of pay and 
operate under union working conditions; 

Endorsing the need of a Bill of Rights 
in order that “every person and every 
class of persons shall enjoy the right to 
freedom of conscience, opinion and belief, 
and freedom of religious association, teach- 
ing practice and worship”; 

Calling upon the Federal Government to 
declare as a criminal offence, any discrim- 
ination practised against any individual 
because of his race, creed or colour; 

That Canadian shipyards and dry docks 
enjoying subsidies and other forms of 
financial assistance, such as that provided 
in the Dry Dock Act of 1919, be obliged 
to give continuous employment. to a reason- 
able number of key workers in the in- 
terests of the industry; 

That the Canadian Maritime Commis- 
sion establish a trade school for work 
aboard vessels and in shipyards; and that 
it prevent the practice of allowing Cana- 
dian shipping interests to purchase 
obsolete vessels from the United States 
and other competitive countries; 

Urging the peace-time expansion of 
Canada’s shipbuilding industry and that 
such a program be encouraged by Gov- 
ernment policies of allowance of credit to 
be applied against the cost of a_replace- 
ment vessel when it is built in Canadian 
yards and the preference to Canadian 
registered and built vessels in subsidies, 
mail contracts, etc.; 

Supporting the demand of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour that a _ special 
session of the Ontario Legislature be held 
immediately to deal with such problems 
as housing, old-age pensions, labour legisla-. 
tion and the Ontario Hydro; 

Asking the Federal Government to “take 
immediate and positive steps to expand 
the industrialization of the Maritimes and 
Western Canada, with a view to estab- 
lishing a balanced economy in the nation”; 

Urging the Federal Government to do 
everything in its power to have the oper- 
ations of the steel industry in Sydney and 
Trenton extended; 

Urging the use by the Congress and its 
affiliates wherever possible of lithography 
bearing the label of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, CIO-CCL. 


Matters Referred to 
Incoming Executive 


Owing to the large number of resolutions 
that had been submitted, and to the lengthy 
debates that took place on some of them, it 
was not found possible for the Convention 
to pass formally on all the matters before 
it. The resolutions which remained were 
referred to the incoming executive. : 

Among these was a substitute resolution 
submitted by the Resolutions Committee 
dealing with the lifting of the embargo on 
shipments of cattle to the United States. 





Stating that this policy had greatly in- 
creased the price of beef, the resolution 
said that it had also drastically reduced 
hours of work for workers in the Canadian 
meat packing industry and had caused 
unprecedented lay-offs. The resolution 
called for consultation between the CCL 
and the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture with a view to requesting: (1) that 
the Government establish a National Meat 
Board to market meat exports to the 
greatest advantage of Canadian farmers and 
consumers; (2) that beef shipments to the 
United States, as to Britain, be in the 
processed state; and (3) that meat prices 
to the consumer be rolled back to the 
January 1, 1948, level, the difference 
between ‘this and the established parity 
price to be made up by subsidy. 

The Resolutions Committee also issued 
a resolution favouring a freight rate struc- 
ture that would eliminate discrimination 
against any part of the country, permit 
managements to pay a reasonable living 
wage to their employees, and be fair and 
equitable to all forms of transport. 

Among the other resolutions referred to 
the incoming executive were a number 
dealing with unemployment insurance; 
several dealing with the shipping industry; 
and a series of resolutions, some of which 
repeated requests made in former years, 
calling for re-organization of the coal and 
steel industries in the national interest 
(particularly as regards the Maritimes); a 
permanent crossing at the Strait of Canso, 
and other public works in the Maritimes; 
raising of the ban on margarine; lowering 
of the eligible voting age to 18; two hours 
off work, with pay, on election days; 
labour representation on the boards of 
crown corporations; establishment by the 
Dominion Government of a Department of 
Standards; the privilege to be accorded 
civil servants of joining a legal political 
party; elimination of speculation on essen- 
tial foods; and encouragement of the 
co-operative movement. 


Speakers 


Among the speakers to address the Con- 
vention was Mr. Bert Savage, of the 
Co-operative Union of Canada, who 
described the work of the Co-operative 
School held last winter. “Sufficient capital 
and efficient management” were, he said, 
the essential basis for the establishment of 
co-operatives. 


Mr. Michael Rubinstein, National Chair- 
man, Jewish Labour Committee of Canada, 
spoke in favour of Fair Employment 
Practices legislation on both federal and 
provincial levels and called for a Bill of 
Rights to guarantee civil liberties. He 
urged Canada to press for an international 
treaty on human rights at the United 
Nations. Outlining the work of the Jewish 
Labour Committee, Mr. Rubinstein said 
that the Committee supports many dis- 
placed persons in German camps who three 
years after the war still have no place to 
go to. 

Mr. Herbert A. Mowatt, Toronto Branch, 
United Nations Association in Canada, and 
Mr. David Lewis, National Secretary of the 
CCF, also addressed the Convention. 


The Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, who was returning from Europe 
at the time of the Convention, sent a 
message of regret that he was unable to 
accept an invitation to attend the Congress 
banquet. 


The President of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, Mr. Walter Reuther, 
also sent a message of regret that owing to 
daily hospital treatment he was unable to 
accept an invitation to attend the banquet. 


The Convention heard appeals on behalf 
of the organizing campaign at the T. Eaton 
Company of the Retail, Wholesale, and 
Department Store Union, and on behalf of 
strikes of locals of the UAW and the 


TWUA. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers on the final 
afternoon of the Convention, A. R. Mosher 
was returned as President, defeating C. S. 
Jackson by a vote of 564 to 154. Pat 
Conroy was returned as Secretary-Treasurer 
over George Harris by 597 votes to 139. 
Alex McAuslane and Sol Spivak were 
returned as first and second vice-presidents, 
while C. H. Millard was elected to the 
newly-created position of third  vice- 
president, all three by similar majorities 
over their opponents. George Burt and 
Freeman Jenkins headed the poll of 
officers elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee; while Silby Barrett, J. E. McGuire 
and T. Prezeau were returned to office, 
and Sam Baron and Fred Dowling were 
also elected, by a substantial voting margin. 
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Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The 63rd annual Convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress, meeting at Victoria 
from October 11 to 16, developed into a 
rift over: (1) a challenge to Executive 
authority; (2) dual unionism; (3) consti- 
tutional differences; (4) Communism. 

The Communist issue—although rejected 
by some Congress spokesmen as being an 
issue—flared into the open in_ several 
sessions. It definitely became an _ issue 
when the substitute resolution “deploring” 
Communist activity—brought in by the 
Resolutions Committee—touched off a 
heated and prolonged controversy. 

Dominated by internal issues, the Con- 
vention had little opportunity to debate 
those important matters in the purely 
labour-social-economic sphere which were 
included among the approximately 275 
resolutions on the agenda. 

While the actual numerical strength of 
the Communists could not be assessed in 
the one roll-call vote—on the sustaining 
of Executive action in the suspension of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship clerks*—there was no doubt as to 
Communist impact on this and other major 
issues. 

On that vote, many non-Communist 
delegates supported the Executive in the 
conviction that thereby they were voting 
in favour of unity and against partition 
on the matter of dual unionism. 

(It was these middle-of-the-road dele- 
gates who, anxious not to widen the 
cleavage, were the decisive factor in main- 
taining the Executive on major issues.) 

However, the Communists—fishing in 
troubled waters—also supported the Execu- 
tive in this and other decisions. 

Constituting a hard core of resistance 
were the opposition forces composed chiefly 
of delegates of international affiliates. This 
group (1) protested the Executive’s suspen- 
sion of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks and its vice-president, Mr. 
Frank Hall; (2) forced to a roll-call vote 
the adoption of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Officers’ Reports on this matter 
(with the “censuring” of Frank Hall); 





*The Executive Council had, in a special meeting 
on September 10, suspended the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks for ‘‘not repudiating 
the action of their vice-president, Frank Hall’ 
(who had negotiated the merger of the Canadian 
Lake Seamen’s Union with the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union (AFL) which the 1947 Hamilton 
Canvention had declared as dual in jurisdiction to 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, an affiliate of the 
Trades and Labour Congress. (see L.G., Oct, 1948, 
p. 1082) 
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(3) opposed a constitutional amendment 


making the affiliation of international 


American Federation of Labour unions 
permissive rather than obligatory; and 
(4) supported the resolution “deploring” 
Communism which, however, was castigated 
as of “milk and water” substance. 

In summary, the decisions of the Con- 
vention on these bitterly contested issues 
were :— 


(1) the Executive’s action in suspending 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks a month prior to the Convention 
was endorsed (this after a roll-call vote of 
545 to 198 with 181 abstentions) ; 


(2) the suspension of the Brotherhood 
was then lifted; ; 


(3) F. H. Hall, Canadian Vice-President 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks was censured “because of his 
unwarranted activities detrimental to the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union” and this decision 
was to be conveyed to the Grand President 
of the Brotherhood. 


(4) The dual union situation was referred 
to the Co-ordinating Committee of the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
Trades and Labour Congress. That Com- 
mittee is “to be asked to discuss this matter 
with a view to arriving at an understanding 
whereby the sovereignty and prestige of 
this Trades and Labour Congress will con- 
tinue unchanged.” (However, the Conven- 
tion also voted “complete and unreserved 
support to the Canadian Seamen’s Union” 
as “the only permanent union of Canadian 
seamen affiliated with this Congress.” There 
was no debate on this motion.) 


(5) “The activities of those Communists 
within the trade union movement” were 
“deplored” as “detrimental to the welfare 
of organized labour”. This was adopted by 
a ballot vote of 308 to 264. 


(6) The constitution was amended rela- 
tive to applications for affiliation as already 
indicated. 

In the field of foreign affairs, under the 
heading of “Peace”, a substitute for six reso- 
lutions was adopted recommending, inter 
alia, that economic aid to Europe and Asia 
“be given through agencies of the United 
Nations and not as now independently of 
the United Nations”. 

It had already been adopted when the 
clause was challenged by Mr. R. Hewitt, 
General Vice-President of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen, as containing a 
possible repudiation of the Marshall Plan. 


ea 


This was denied by Mr. R. K. Gervin, 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 
(This resolution will be dealt with later in 
this report.) 

In domestic affairs, the ‘Convention 
adopted rapidly in the last two days a’ wide 
range of resolutions, urging, in their objec- 
tive scope, many amendments to existing 
labour legislation, federal and provincial. 

Among the prominent subjects dealt with 
in the resolutions, or in reports, were: cost 
of living and price control; immigration; 
social security; Canada Shipping Act; 
housing; labour relations legislation; in- 
come tax; workmen’s compensation, and 
unemployment insurance. 

Judging by the figures announced on the 
one roll-call vote there were approxi- 
mately 900 delegates in attendance, and 
the membership of the Congress had 
reached the record total of 400,000. 

Mr. A. P. Rayment, president of the 
Victoria Trades and Labour Council, con- 
ducted the formal opening session and 
welcomed the delegates to Victoria. The 
Convention had last met in that city in 
1906, when the membership was only 
27,000. The felicitations of the Province 
and the City were conveyed by Hon. 
Gordon S. Wismer, British Columbia 
Minister of Labour, and His Worship, 
Mayor Percy George, of Victoria. * 


President Bengough’s Keynote Speech 


Following the opening formalities came 
the keynote speech of Mr. Percy Bengough, 
C.B.E., President of the ‘Trades and 
Labour Congress. Outlining the progress 
of the organization since its last meeting 
in Victoria the President declared: “In 
spite of divisions and imitators and the 
many false prophets who have foretold of 
our liquidation since our predecessors met 
in Victoria, the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada has continued to grow and 
has kept in step with the development of 
this great country of which we are so 
proud to be citizens.” 

In reference to the Labour Code, he 
indicated Executive action in securing the 
re-insertion of a clause defining a confi- 
dential employee as one who is consulted 
on labour policies, and observed: “Without 
this many of our members would have had 
little or no protection under this Act. As 
the Act now stands, and providing it is 
administered fairly, it does, with all its 
limitations, represent a statute establishing 
the right of the workers to organize in a 
union of their choice and bargain collec- 
tively through their own chosen repre- 


sentatives. We can accept Bill 195 as 
worth a trial, subject to improvements by 
amendments.” 

He referred to the Labour Day speech 
of Premier Jones of Prince Edward Island 
wherein it was stated that changes would 
be made in the new provincial Labour Act 
permitting labour affiliation outside the 
Province, and added: “Judging by Premier 
Jones’ speech, there were a number of 
discriminatory class restrictions put into 
the Act by somebody that were never 
intended by anybody. Be that as it may, 
we are agreeable to let it go at that. The 
Act will still go down in history as a 
horrible example of reaction.” 

Using the Prince Edward Island Labour 
Act and its implications as emphasizing the 
“need of protective laws against such repres- 
sions,” particularly as regards freedom 
of association, President Bengough then 
referred to one of the major issues con- 
fronting the Convention, as follows:— 


“I have dealt with this at some length 
for the reason that the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through chosen 
representatives is the very foundation of 
free trade unionism. 

“This Congress has fought to establish 
this right actually from the day of its birth. 
Your representatives have stated the views 
of this Congress on this basic principle 
before world-wide International Labour 
Conferences. In the face of such facts can 
we now change such policies and support 
proposals that employers should choose the 
unions’ representatives or the type of those 
who should represent a union and further 
than that give to the employer the right 
to make and pick the type of labour union 
for his employees? ‘This is the question 
which awaits the decision of this Conven- 
tion in so far as the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union is concerned. This is not a question 
of Communism which is another issue. The 
question is: Does this Congress agree that 
workers should be free to organize and 
insist on the protection of that right? 
Commissioners Leonard W. Brockington, 
K.C., and J. D. McNish, K.C., were not 
labour representatives, yet they separated 
the two issues and stated quite clearly that 
although a company might see fit to take 
objection to the personal qualities or 
political opinions of officers or members of 
the union, until the law of the land made 
the public holding or expression of any 
political opinion illegal, no company could 
legally take upon itself the right to refuse 
to negotiate on these grounds. 

“During the past year efforts were made 
by some of the larger manufacturers to 
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have inserted in Bill 195 a provision that 
‘no labour union would be certified that had 
Communist officers. What percentage of 
the officers or membership would have to 
be declared Communist to prevent the 
union from obtaining certification and who 
is to decide as to just who is what, are 
sixty-four dollar questions. Not only would 
this present an impossible situation but 
would be a direct invitation to the replace- 
ment of free trade unions by company- 
controlled unions. 

“Your Executive has consistently opposed 
the introduction into Canada of any of the 
features of the Taft-Hartley law as in 
operation in the United States. For carry- 
ing out the expressed policies of our Con- 
gress your Executive has been publicly 
accused of being sympathetic to the 
philosophies of Communism. Such accusa- 
tions are definitely untrue and stupid and 
could just as well be directed to every 
democratically elected government in 
Canada. The strength of this Congress 
during the past years resulted from the fact 
that it has been governed by the member- 
ship as represented by the delegates to our 
Conventions. 

“We may have ‘impossible lefts’ and ‘over 
reactionary rights’ but I am still convinced 
that the vast majority of our membership 
are sound in their thinking and in their 
loyalty to this country and their trade 
union principles. Vested interests and 
pressure groups, whether rights or lefts, 
should not be encouraged in this Trades 
and Labour Congress, particularly so if 
they have any ambitions of transferring the 
control of this Congress to the trade union 
centre of any other country and away from 
the membership that comprises it. This 
Congress must never allow itself to be 
controlled by any particular group. This 
Congress will strive for the co-operation of 
all but will strenuously resist dictatorship 
from any. The policies of this Congress 
must be determined at our Conventions by 
the’ properly elected delegates and not 
through the medium of a James Street 
controlled press. ... 

“Between Conventions, the responsibilities 
rest in the hands of your elected Executive. 


However, during Conventions these respon- ~ 


sibilities rest on the shoulders of the 


delegates.” 


The “Hall Case” 


What has become known as the “Hall 
case” was the first issue to toss the Con- 
vention into turmoil. It had been referred 
to the Committee on Officers’ Reports for 
a report back to the Convention on the 
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Executive’s action in suspending the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks. 

But even before the Committee could 
make a preliminary report there was a 
brief flurry on the first day (Monday) 
when Delegate Archie Johnston, Canadian 
Vice-President of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees, Toronto, moved that the 
Credentials Committee bring in a report 
on the delegates refused seats (the sus- 
pended Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks). 

Delegate Johnston contended that the 
authority of the Executive ended when the 
Convention opened, and that the unseated 
delegates were having their citizenship 


taken away so far as the Convention is 


concerned. “If this organization has trans- 
gressed, the ethics of trade unionism let us 
all discipline them, not just the Executive 
who have been in the position of prosecutor, 
judge and jury,” he asserted. 

President Bengough assured the delegates 
that the Executive wanted fair play, and 
suggested that the matter be deferred until 
the committee made its report, when the 
Brotherhood delegates would be seated to 
state their case. He put this as a motion. 
It was declared by the Congress President 
as adopted in a standing vote, after a 
turbulent verbal vote. 

Next morning (Tuesday) the Committee, 
under its chairman, J. E. Beaudoin, made 
its preliminary report. Delegate Beaudoin 
stated that the Committee “had heard Mr. 
Hall and other persons,” and the conclusion 
of the Committee’s preliminary report was 
a complete “endorsation of the action of the 
Executive Council with a recommendation 
that their action be sustained.” 

President Bengough asked if the delegates 
were ready for the question. They were 
not. Speakers stood at every microphone, 
and the issue was tossed to the delegates. 

The subsequent debate continued through- 
out Tuesday. In that prolonged contro- 
versy bitter charges and counter-charges 
were bandied about. The limits of space 
preclude any detailed recording of the 
verbal cross-fire. 


In general, the arguments supporting 
the Executive were that the Constitution 
presented no other course on the basis of 
dual unionism than the suspension of the 
union (Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks) declared dual; that its Vice- 
President, Frank Hall, had transgressed the 
limits of constitutional authority and trade 
union ethics, and that his action (in 
negotiating the merger, etc.) made for 
division in the Congress. 


On the other side, the proponents of the 
suspended Brotherhood and its’ Vice- 
President contended that the Constitution 
could not be invoked in this case since it 
was not legally amended at the 1947 
Convention which declared the Seamen’s 
Union as the recognized affiliate of the 
Congress; that the Executive acted without 
authority in the suspension and that the 
divisive forces working at disintegration 
were the Communists. 

Delegate T. G. McManus, Montreal, 
Secretary of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
led off in a vehement attack on Frank Hall. 

Speaking in his own defence the Vice- 
President of the suspended Brotherhood 
castigated the action of the Executive. 

Strong supporters of Frank Hall were 
such veteran trade unionists as Delegates 
Robert Hewitt, Canadian Vice-President of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen and 
John W. Bruce, International Representa- 
tive, United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the U.S. and Canada, 
who warned of the consequences of division. 

Others who prominently supported Frank 
Hall from the floor were: Delegates Archie 
Johnston, Canadian Vice-President, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees; H. F. Meade, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks; Mrs. Margaret Burgoyne, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees; Bernard Shane, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers; 
Sam Finlay, International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers; Harry Simon, Fur Workers, 
AFL; John Noble, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; D. S. Lyons, 
International Association of Machinists; 
Russell Harvey, 
Office Employees; and J. Arthur D’Aoust, 
Congress Vice-President, who refused to 
stand for re-election. 

Delegates who supported the action of 
the Executive included: Harry Davis, 
President of the Canadian Seamen’s Union; 
Dewar Ferguson, Canadian Seamen’s Union; 
W. F. Mahoney, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners; R. Kent Rowley, 
International Vice-President of United 
Textile Workers of America; E. Gardner, 
International Jewellery Workers; R. F. 
Wright, International Union of Chemical 
Workers; _ Bruce Magnusson, Lumber 
Workers; Birt Showler, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs; 
Max Swerdlow, Rubber Workers’ Federa- 
tion. 

At one stage Delegate J. Beale, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Railway 
Employees, interjected “if we don’t pull 
together, we’ll pull each other apart.” 


International Union of 


A somewhat paradoxical factor was 
brought out in the exchanges. It developed 


that the Seafarers’ International Union— 


declared dual to the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union by the 1947 Hamilton Convention, 
and therefore, by Congress standards, with- 
out status—has delegates seated on the 
Victoria and Vancouver Trades and Labour 
Councils, both of which are chartered by 
the Congress. 

(Subsequently in the debate, Delegate 
Rayment, President of the Victoria Trades 
and Labour Council, explained that his 
Council had seated the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union when it was organizing in 
that city. “Later the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union had applied on two occasions to be 


‘seated on our Council and was refused.” 


A third application is pending, and Delegate 
Rayment made it plain that “if our Council 
decides not to seat the CSU they will not 
be seated’ regardless of the Congress 
decision.”) 

By four o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, 
after a whole day of acrimonious debate, 
there was no inclination to listen to 
further talk. From one section came 
impatient calls for “the question.” Punctu- 
ating this crescendo of calls came the chant 
of the Hall forces for a roll-call vote. 

President Bengough restored order and 
announced that “the delegates are voting 
on the Committee’s endorsation of the 
Executive’s action.” Before the doors could 
be locked many evaded this open recording 
of their vote by getting out of the hall. 
The result as officially announced next 
morning (Wednesday) was: 545, “yes”; 
198, “no”; with 181 absentees. 

By the system of open voting, prevailing 
in the roll-call, whereby every delegate 
had to declare himself, it took approxi- 
mately three hours to register the vote. 

It was in some respects a mixed vote in 
that there were several cases of delegates 
from the same unit voting contrary to each 
other. 

Representatives of international and 
national unions voted 32 to 17 against the 
Executive. Delegates representing locals of 
international unions voted 291 to 185 for 
the Executive. The only international 
representative among the railway units to 
vote against the Hall group was the 
representative of the Railway Telegraphers. 


All the representatives of Provincial 
Federations (except two on duty at the 
time of the vote) voted in support of the 
Executive. All the Executive officers with © 
one exception voted in endorsation of the 
suspension. The one exception was J. 
Arthur D’Aoust, Vice-President for Quebec. 
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Representatives of only three Trades and 
Labour Councils registered their complete 
quota against the Executive. These were 
the delegates from London, Moatreal and 
Victoria Councils. 

With the suspension action of the 
Executive thus approved by the Conven- 
tion, the Committee on Officers’ Reports 
brought in a supplementary report lifting 
the suspension. It was in four sections :— 


(1) Lifting the suspension (after consulta- 
tion with the Executive and the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks) ; 


(2) Censuring “Brother F. H. Hall 
because of his unwarranted activities detri- 
mental to the Canadian Seamen’s Union”; 


(3) Conveying this censureship to the 
Grand President of the Brotherhood. 

(4) Leaving it to the Co-ordinating 
Committee of the AFL and Congress to 
arrive at an understanding (re: the CSU 
and the SIU) “whereby the sovereignty 
and prestige of the Trades and Labour 
Congress will continue unchanged.” 

There was a motion to consider these 
sections serzatum. It was defeated and the 
entire report was then adopted, but with 
dissenting voices. 


Racial Discrimination 


Replacing five resolutions, was a sub- 
stitute declaration on racial discrimination. 
It reiterated the “unqualified opposition” 
of the Congress to all forms of intolerance, 
and called for an educational campaign to 
eliminate “this pernicious growth .. . from 
Canadian life.” 

During the debate on this resolution, 
which was adopted, Delegate Marion 
Parkin, Burnaby, scored the deprivation of 
citizenship rights to natives on the West 
Coast. They were described as living under 
deplorable conditions. The question of the 
return of the Japanese would stir up 
problems of prejudice. The speaker also 
cited the case of the denial of admission to 
the Bar of a University of British Columbia 


law school graduate because of Labour- . 


Progressive Party associations. 


Fraternal Deiegates 


On Wednesday the Convention heard the 
three fraternal delegates, but even as they 
spoke the reaction was apparent. 

The American Federation of Labour 
delegate was Richard F. Walsh, President 
of the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators. He won applause when 
he denounced the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
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his address was received in silence as he 
denounced Communism. “The entire world 
is worrying about Communism and what it 
is going to do to the labour movement,” 
he said, adding that the “AFL has always 
been against Communism and is going to 
be against Communism as long as there is 
an AFL.” 

Mr. William Pearson, fraternal delegate 
from the British Trades Union Congress, 
read from a printed speech that had been 
distributed among the delegates. It was 
principally an analysis of the British Labour 
Government’s program. 

However, he departed from his text to 
state that “Winston Churchill does not 
speak on behalf of the British people,” and 
that “he represents the most reactionary 
element in the country.” This reference to 
Britain’s wartime Prime Minister obviously 
pleased a certain element which pounded 
the tables in applause. 

Delegate Bernard Ibanez was the fraternal 
delegate from the Inter-American Federa- 
tion of Workers. His address was in 
Spanish and was interpreted by Serafino 
Romualdi, Latin-American representative of 
the American Federation of Labour. 

The only other speaker from outside 
the Convention was Mr. R. J. Tallon, 
Unemployment Insurance Commissioner, a 
former vice-president of the Congress. He 
discussed problems and future possibilities 
in regard to unemployment insurance. 


Constitutional Amendment 


The differences between the international 
delegates, who supported Frank Hall, and 
the Executive, cropped up again in con- 
sideration of the report of the Committee 
on Constitution and Law. 

Six words of amendment established the 
new orientation of the Congress to the 
American Federation of Labour. 

The original section of the Constitution 
pertinent to this matter was as follows:— 

Sec. 2: Any international union holding 

a charter from the American Federation of 

Labour shall be entitled to affiliate its 

entire Canadian membership; and = any 

local unit in Canada of an international 

union, chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, which is not so affiliated, 
shall be entitled to direct membership in 
this Congress. 


The amendment of the Committee called 
for the deletion of the word “affiliate” and 
the substitution of the words “apply for 
affiliation of”, and added after the word 
“to”, and before the word “direct”, the 
words “apply for”. 


The effect of the amendment is to make 
affiliation of the AFL units with the Con- 
gress permissive rather than automatic or 
mandatory. 

This amendment, which was adopted, 
gives the Congress the decision to deter- 
mine acceptance or rejection of affiliation 
on the part of AFL units. 

Again the lines of cleavage were sharply 
drawn, one point of view being that the 
amendment “was designed to set up a 
pattern of national unions in Canada”; 
while the opposing opinion was that the 
amendment “involved no change of Con- 
gress policy but merely clarified the position 
of the Congress.” 


Debate on Communism 


The direct issue of Communism came 
before the Convention late Friday after- 
noon. It was in the form of a substitute 
resolution from the Resolutions Committee 
headed by Delegate R. K. Girvin, Van- 
couver Trades and Labour Council. 

The resolutions it replaced all came under 
the heading of “unity” and these chiefly 
decried the “interference” of what was 
labelled “big business”. 

But even the substitute resolution did 
not please some members of the Resolu- 
tions Committee which drafted it. Delegate 
T. G. McManus, Committee member and 
secretary of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
disassociated himself from it because he 
charged it made for disunity. On the other 
hand, Delegate Gus Francq, Committee 
Secretary, denounced it as being “too mild.” 
“Tf I had my own way it would be a good 
deal harder on the Communists than it is,” 
he declared before the vote. 

The substitute resolution declared: (1) 
that the trade union movement is essen- 
tially democratic in organization and 
administration, and was brought to its 
present strength under democratic system 
of government; (2) that because of “the 
lack of understanding by some employers” 
there “has been fostered a _ spirit of 
discontent which could be exploded by 
subversive elements;” (3) that Communism, 
totalitarian in its methods, is a “potential 
threat to our democratic institutions;” 
(4) that “many unions had = suffered 
through the actions of individual Com- 
munists, who placed their philosophies 
ahead of the welfare of the trade union 
movement” and “. .. discredited it in the 
eyes of the public.” 

Because of all this, the resolution 
“deplored the activities of those Com- 
munists within the trade union movement 
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as detrimental to the welfare of organized 
labour.” It ended there without recom- 
mending any specific action. 

For this debate, which lasted the rest of 
Friday afternoon and all Friday evening, 
the chair was occupied by Delegate Carl 
Berg, Congress Vice-President. 

Space will not permit any synopsis of 
all the speeches but summaries are given 
herewith of the remarks that indicated the 
conflicting views which set the pattern of 
the debate. 

Delegate T. G. McManus, Secretary of 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, stated that 
the substitute resolution failed to get the 
spirit of the resolutions it replaced. He 
declared that “the boss press were calling 
for a division in this Congress.” He said 
there were nine resolutions calling for unity 
but this called for disunity. 

In support of Delegate McManus was 
Delegate A. D. Williston, Cape Breton 
Trades Council, who said there had been 
“a prostituted attempt by the press to 
build up an artificial battle over the issue 
of Communism.” 

“This substitute resolution is the most 
pitiful aggregation of words I have ever 
seen,” declared Delegate Frank Hall, as he 
began his attack on the offering of the 
Committee. 

“Tt is designed to give lip service to the 
struggle against Communism at a time when 
the Trades and Labour Congress is harbour- 
ing Communists,” he asserted. 

He warned that there never had been in 
30 years “such a challenge to free trade 
unions as the advancement of totalitarian 
philosophy by means of the political strike. 
They realize that by no democratic process 
can they control so they do it by gaining 
control of trade unions.” Continuing, he 
said :— 

“This resolution is designed to deceive the 
people into believing that the Trades and 
Labour Congress is making a fight against 
Communism.” 

Branding the Communist Party “as a 
revolutionary party,” he stated that no one 
took the Labour-Progressive Party seriously, 
that the Communists know they cannot get 
government control by ‘political means and 
so seek to seize trade union control. 

He declared it was “naive and stupid” 
to think otherwise, from what had happened 
in other countries. Other parties, he 
pointed out, could be put out of power by 
defeat at the polls; not so the Communists. 

“Once you get a totalitarian government 
in power it can only be removed by guns,” 
he emphasized in urging that “trade unions 
must get rid of these totalitarian termites.” 
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“We know that the war clouds are 
gathering. We know what the workers of 
Great Britain and the United States have 
done to cope with this menace.” 

“Tt makes no difference,” he suggested, 
‘Gf this resolution is passed or not, for there 
is no vitality in it.” He characterized it as 
a “milk and water resolution,” pointing to 
“s, few Communists who have been a bit of 
trouble to the unions.” 

Referring to the first speaker (Delegate 


McManus) he said, “I am surprised how he ° 


could say anything against it for he might 
very well have written it himself.” 

After the supper adjournment, President 
Percy Bengough spoke to the Convention 
on the resolution. “We could keep going 
all night with this resolution,’ he com- 
mented, “but after it is passed or rejected 
you still haven’t anything.” 

“Policies are being formulated for us by 
the controlled press of St. James street. It 
is a campaign that has been going on for 
some time. Our aims are to make democracy 
work and bring a better life to our people, 
and if you make democracy work you won’t 
have to worry about Communism or any 
other kind of ‘ism.’ 

“Our Congress is loyal to Canada and 
we resent the philosophies of Nazism or 
Communism. I think those who are trying 
to stampede this Convention—the press and 
people who are influential with the govern- 
ment—are trying to give us an antidote that 
is worse than the poison. 

“Tt is an excuse to introduce the repres- 
sive legislation that big business want to 
have introduced. Therefore, the public has 
been inflamed, but all the loyalty is not in 
the cartels or big business. Who do we 
have to apologize to? I do not know of 
anyone. 

“This Congress is the Parliament of 
Labour. Is it the job of Congress to 
remove Communism? It is not for us to 
do the clearing-out job. 

“If the unions don’t like the philosophies 
of those they send here, why do they send 
them? Some of the people who have come 
here have been sky-rocketed into promin- 
ence. Where have they been most of the 
time? 

“Our job is to secure that bigger life for 
our people and not waste time on matters 
we are now on.” 

This did not stop the delegates, who 
refused one motion by Delegate Kent 
Rowley to refer the resolution to the 
incoming Executive. _ 

Delegate Herb Gargrave, Vancouver, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers, terming the resolution “woe- 
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fully weak and contradictory,” said: “I wish 
we could dispose of this issue as easily and 
quietly as Bengough suggests. There are 
no individual Communists, and no Com- 
munist acts as an individual. The philo- 
sophy of Communism is complete domina- 
tion of the individual by the whole. 

“The Communists are versatile. I know 
some who are woodworkers one week, 
boilermakers the next, and are fishermen 
the next. We don’t have to worry about 
St. James street, but only about people 
who take their orders from outside the 
country to destroy the rights of Cana- 
dians,” he insisted. 

“The policy of the Congress will be deter- 
mined by the delegates and not by an 
inspired press,” declared Congress Secretary 
J. W. Buckley, who said he was not in 
accord with Communist policy and philo- 
sophy. “You forget at one time it was 
more dangerous to be a trade unionist than 
a Communist,’ he reminded the delegates. 

Referring to a debate in the House of 
Commons, he agreed with a view expressed 
there that the only way to fight Com- 
munism was not by driving it underground, 
but by improving our social and economic 
system. “Let us eradicate evils and there 
will be no Communism,” he exhorted. 

“Sometimes those who congregate with 
employers take their atttiude. They have 
condemned Communists for rule or ruin. 
We almost had it in this Congress. In 


this Convention, you have censured a man 


for actions detrimental to an affiliated 
union. The people of this country will not 
tolerate Communist philosophy, but they 
have the right to think as they like.” 

Reversing this argument, Delegate F. 
Armstrong, Winnipeg Trades and Labour 
Council, told the Convention that if it 
could discipline Frank Hall, an anti- 
Communist, it could certainly discipline the 
Communists. 

Delegate Harry Davis, President of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, was apprehen- 
sive lest the resolution, if adopted, “would 
be providing the employers with a weapon 
to destroy the trade union movement.” 

“Ton’t bring your boss politics into the 
trade union movement,” he shouted. “What 
will happen to the seamen,” he asked, “if 
they should go on strike and it would be 
said they are just a bunch of Reds trying 
to sabotage the shipping industry?” 

Mrs. Margaret Burgoyne, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees, Victoria, was critical 
of the Congress for its delay in making its 
decision on Communism. 

“Much has been said here about 
democracy and unity. But you have got 
to believe as they do. The Communists 





have no party: it 1s a spy organization,” 
she declared. 

As already indicated, many other speakers 
participated, and many others were ready 
to talk when the Convention voted closely 
to stop discussion. Two attempts were 
made by standing vote to determine the 
Convention’s attitude toward the resolu- 
tion. Chairman Carl Berg could not decide 
as calls came for a secret ballot. There was 
a chorus for a roll-call vote. Again the 
Chairman had to decide on the results of a 
standing vote which was the preference of 
the delegates. He ruled that the majority 
favoured a secret ballot. 

The balloting resulted in a total of 308 
votes for the substitute resolution and 264 
against. 

On this resolution denounced by two 
opposing groups, but for different reasons, 
it would seem that the verdict, as in the 
“Hall case,” was again decided largely by 
the votes of those middle-of-the-road 
delegates trying to avoid too great a breach 
in the Congress. 

(Subsequent views expressed by delegates 
outside the Convention would indicate that 
the total of 264 ballots against the resolu- 
tion may have been a criss-cross vote in 
that a number of Communists were believed 
to have voted against themselves by 
supporting the resolution, rather than have 
it defeated and referred back for revamping 
into something tougher; while some anti- 
Communists were said to have voted 
against the resolution considering it much 
too mild.) 


Peace and the Marshall Plan 


The attitude of the Congress on world 
peace, aS expressed in a substitute resolu- 
tion, was ambiguous in its indirect refer- 
ence to the Marshall Plan. 

Originally six resolutions were submitted 
under the title of “peace.” One of these 
vehemently attacked the “United States- 
dominated Canadian foreign policy,” and 
labelled the Marshall Plan as “a cold- 
blooded plan” of bankers, industrialists and 
generals “to capture control of governments 
and armies of various countries.” 

Discarding all six, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee brought in a substitute declaration 
of policy. It was not printed and 
distributed among the delegates, but only 
read out by R. K. Gervin, the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

The two pertinent clauses of the sub- 
stitute affirmed: (1) “that peace can and 
must be assured through the co-operation 
of the big powers in the United Nations” 
and called upon the Canadian Government 
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to “support said co-operative policies to 
prevent another war;” and (2) “that this 
Convention is of the opinion that one of 
the causes of war would be removed if 
economic aid to the stricken peoples of 
Europe and Asia and assistance to them 
for the reconstruction of their countries 
were to be given through agencies of the 
United Nations and not as now independent 
of the United Nations” (favouring an 
agency similar to UNRRA). 

It had been perfunctorily passed in this 
form when Delegate Robert Hewitt, Gen- 
eral Vice-President of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen, demanded “if this was a 
repudiation of the Marshall Plan.” He 
pointed out that because it was not printed 
and only read “it is easy to be misinter- 
preted, but if I have heard it correctly it. 
either is, or can be interpreted to mean, 2& 
repudiation of the Marshall Plan.” 

He warmly attacked “well-known adher- 
ents of a philosophy opposed to the 
Marshall Plan” for denouncing those who 
supported it as warmongers. “What about 
the warmongers behind the iron curtain 
where the real hindrance to world peace 
emanates? Let us not kid ourselves into 
allowing ambiguous phrases to put us in a 
false position,” he concluded. 

Chairman Gervin stated that the resolu- 
tion had not been drafted with any idea 
of antagonism to the Marshall Plan. It 
was left at that. 


Seamen’s Union 


As an aftermath to the stormy sessions 
through which it had supported the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union, the Convention on 


its last day passed a long resolution affirm- 


ing “complete and unreserved support to 
the CSU”. In its original form, the reso- 
lution called upon all Congress affiliates to 
redouble their efforts to give the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union “all necessary financial and 
moral support to continue its struggle... .” 

But as presented to the delegates, by 
the Resolutions Committee, the word 
“financial” was deleted. Another amend- 
ment definitely recognized the CSU as 
“the only permanent union of Canadian 
Seamen affiliated with this Congress.” 
There was no objection raised to either 
amendment. 

The resolution, sponsored by the Toronto- 
Georgian Bay Branch No. 2 of the CSU, 
set forth what the Union had come through 
in its struggle against companies that 
“violated every and all Federal labour law” 
while it had “rigidly adhered to every 
labour law ... in the face of the companies” 
provocations and lawlessness.” 
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The Federal Government, it stated, 
“failed to take the necessary action to 
uphold its own laws,” while “the companies 
stocked their ships with gas bombs, turned 
live steam on peaceful picketers, and armed 
their crews with firearms... .” 

In this fight “which had the support of 
every section of the labour movement and 
of every right thinking person in the 
country,” it declared that “the Government 
of Canada did not take forthright action to 
place themselves on the side of the 
tnione eis-2° 

The Federal Government was called upon 
“to take immediate action to bring about 
a settlement of the present strike in accord- 
ance with the Brockington-McNish Com- 
mission report. If the Government failed 
to do this, then it was requested “to cancel 
the licences under which these companies 
operate and place their ships under the 
Canadian National Steamship Lines.” 


Canada Shipping Act 


An attack on the Canada Shipping Act, 
contained in the Report of the Committee 
on Legislative Activities, put the Congress 
on record as considering the recent amend- 
ments to the Act inadequate. 

President Bengough described it as a 
“monstrous” law which needed changing, in 
order to bring it into conformity with other 
labour legislation. 

Harry Davis, President of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, said that shipowners had 
used the Act for many years to break 
strikes and. block organization of seamen. 
He said the Act prevented seamen from 
going from one ship to another while in 
port, and added that for the crime of 
trespassing on ships 24 seamen in the last 
two years had been given sentences of 
from six months to two years. Stating that 
“Canadian seamen in port are not allowed 
to quit their jobs under the Act,” he 
declared: “No other labourers are under 
that type of slave legislation.” Madeleine 
Parent and Dewar Ferguson also spoke 
against the Act. 

Sponsored by the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union was an adopted resolution, proposing 
to the Dominion Government that it 
“immediately establish a joint shipping 
industrial board, comprising a representa- 
tive of each of the shipowners, the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union and the govern- 
ment, to: (1) study proposals for stabilizing 
the Canadian shipping industry and main- 
taining and extending it; (2) to deal 
with all issues that may arise between 
labour and management thus “guaranteeing 
stability in the maritime industry.” 
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Immigration 


Recognizing the plight of Europe’s home- 
less war victims in Displaced Persons’ 
camps, and Canada’s humanitarian obliga- 
tion, the Convention adopted two resolu- 
tions on immigration. 

One of them favoured the establishment 
of a Canadian Immigration Commission, 
composed of an equal representation from 
labour (as represented by the Congress) 
management and government Officials, to be 
administered by one Department of Gov- 


ernment, preferably the Department of 
Labour. The duties of this Commission 
would be:— 


(1) to determine what employment oppor- 
tunities were available and the types of 
skill needed in Canada to insure the proper 
integration of immigrants in the Canadian 
economy. 


(2) to give “serious consideration to the 
plight of those who have been victims of 
oppression and afford them entry to Canada 
on broad humanitarian grounds, regardless 
of race, creed or national origin.” 

In a further resolution exception was 
taken to the selection of Displaced Persons 
by private companies for admission to 
Canada under contract, inasmuch as _ it 
usurped the functions of Government and 
was detrimental to the best interests of 
organized labour. The Federal Government 
was, therefore, requested to assume full 
control of immigration and to prohibit 
private companies bringing in immigrants 
under contract dealing with employment or 
conditions of employment. This resolution 
was also adopted. 3 

The Convention rejected another resolu- 
tion designed to compel Displaced Persons 
coming to Canada to work on farms to do 
farm work for a period of five years, except 
in cases where a special dispensation was 
granted to fill a vacancy within industry 
that is an urgent necessity to the welfare 
of the country. 


Labour Code 


The Convention’s attitude to the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act (under the heading of “Labour Code”’) 
was reflected both in the report of the 
Committee on Legislative Activities and 
in a composite resolution. In its report 
the Committee stated that while it was 
not in accord with all the provisions of 
Bill 338 it was accepted “as a good start 
in the right direction,” and that “the new 
Labour Code has a good chance for success 
if fairly administered.” The resolution— 
after stating “that Congress leadership had 


brought about a number of desirable 
amendments” though “not succeeding in 
removing glaring weaknesses”—called upon 
the Congress to seek “amendments to the 
Labour Code which will safeguard the rights 
of labour throughout the country.” 

The text of the substitute resolution was 
as follows:— 


Whereas the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, for the past sixty years, 
endeavoured to bring about greater umi- 
formity in labour and social legislation 
throughout the Dominion; 

And whereas these efforts of the National 
Executive of this Congress have resulted 
in a more serious approach on this matter 
with steps being taken towards the intro- 
duction of such labour legislation; 

And whereas efforts on the part of the 
leadership of this Congress brought about 
a number of desirable amendments to the 
initial draft of Bill 338, while at the same 
time not succeeding in removing glaring 
weaknesses in the now enacted Bill, known 
as Bill 195; 

And whereas this Bill as at present 
enacted has serious shortcomings and many 
clauses which are detrimental to the organ- 
ized trade union movement in this country; 

Therefore be it resolved that the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada urgently 
petition the federal Government to make 
amendments to the Labour Code which will 
safeguard the rights of labour throughout 
the country. 


Desirous that provincial labour codes “be 
drawn as nearly to the likeness of the 
National Labour Code as possible,” the 
Convention instructed all its provincial 
executives to have the following clause 
inserted in their respective provincial labour 
codes :— . 

“No employer shall deny to any employee 
any pension rights, seniority rights or 
benefits to which he would otherwise be 
entitled by reason only of his ceasing to 
work as the result of a lockout or strike.” 

In a separate resolution the Congress 
asked that all Dominion civil servants be 
granted the same collective bargaining rights 
as are accorded, to organized labour under 
the Labour Code. 


Unemployment Insurance 
and Employment Service 


There were seven adopted resolutions 
dealing with Unemployment Insurance and 
the National Employment Service. The 
chief recommendations contained in these 
adopted resolutions, calling for amendments 
to the Act, were:— 


Inerease in benefits to $25 for married 
men and $15 for single men per week; 

All categories of industry and occupa- 
tions to be covered; 

Benefits to be paid for all holidays 
except Sundays; 


Immediate payment of benefits; 

That the phrase “suitable employment” 
be more clearly defined; 

That the waiting period of registering 
for benefits be increased to five years; 

That the time limit for benefits be 
eliminated in order that they be received 
for all unemployed time; 

Coverage for all wage-earners and 
salaried employees; 

That claim for insurance having been 
established, claimant be entitled to draw 


benefits at any time thereafter until 
eontributions to claimant’s credit are 
exhausted ; 


Deletion of Sec. 29 (ce) re exclusion of 
holidays for computing benefit; 

Replacement of Umpire by panel com- 
prising one judge, one representative 
of labour and one representative of 
employers; 

Abolition of all rules pressurizing an 
employee to accept employment “at lower 
wages or worse conditions” than normally 
enjoyed during his or her working life; 

Requiring deductions for insurance from 
employees on part-time work; 

Providing payment of benefits (in 
dependency cases) to am insured person 
“who maintains wholly or mainly a wholly 
dependent relative in an institution or 
hospital ;” 

Providing labour representation on all 
Employment Service boards or offices with 
all hiring done through these or union 
offices; 

Cancellation of all 
agencies’ licences; 

That the Employment Service give all 
possible assistance to workers seeking 
employment in another province. 


private hiring 


Delegates were also critical of three 
matters in connection with the Act viz: 
(1) the section on voluntary leaving, which 
was condemned as “just freezing a man to 
his job;” (2) the six-week penalty period 
during which no employee discharged for 
cause was entitled to benefit; (3) that 20,000 
pulp workers in Ontario were not brought 
under the provisions of the Act. 

Three resolutions were submitted by the 
British Columbia Regional Council of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission on 
conditions of employment. All three (with 
amendments) were adopted. These called 
for: (1) a five-day week; (2) reduction of 
overtime and pay for overtime; (3) a flat 
increase of $40 for all employees of the 
National Employment Service and UIC. 

The B.C. Regional Council of the UIC 
had a resolution passed asking the Com- 
mission to ensure space for cafeteria and 
lunch room facilities in its offices. 


Price Control 


The federal Government was criticized in 
a number of resolutions dealing with the 
eost of living and price control. In a 
substitute resolution, the Convention 
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pledged itself to conduct a campaign to 
arouse public opinion and exert pressure 
“to re-institute subsidies on basic food 
commodities and enforce a reduction in 
consumer prices.” To defray the cost of 
subsidization “and eliminate profiteering,” 
the Convention urged the immediate 
re-imposition of “the 100 per cent excess 
profits tax.” Further, it “demanded no 
further price increases on the necessities of 
life” and asked that the Federal Govern- 
ment “immediately establish a Price Con- 
trol Board to which all applications for 
price increases shall be made and which 
should also review and examine all 1948 
price increases.” 

Finally the resolution stated that it was 
“urgently necessary in the face of the price 
crisis now at hand, to advance and secure, 
through the power of our organized 
strength, substantial wage increases this year 
in all industries and trades.” 


Housing 


A nation-wide low-rental housing pro- 


gram was urged, to be “financed by the . 


national credit,’ and with restriction on 
other construction. The program was to 
provide subsidized low-rental homes, and 
slum clearance in every community. 

The continuance of strict rent control 
was advocated. 


Social Security 


Directing its Executive to compile, after 
study, a social security policy, the Con- 
vention went all out for “immediate 
implementation of a Dominion-wide social 
security plan on a contributory basis for all 
Canadian citizens regardless of income.” In 
its scope the plan included health, accident, 
hospitalization benefits, old age pensions, 
mothers’ allowances, widows’ allowances and 
“such other social measures which are 
necessary.” 


Pensions, Superannuation, 
Annuities 


By an adopted resolution re-affirming last 
year’s action, the following amendments to 
the Old Age Pension Act were urged:— 


Payment of pensions at 60 years to 
married couples; all other female persons 
to be pensioned at 55 years; 

Residential qualification 15 years in 
Canada; 

No deductions on account 
income; 

Pensions increased to $60 per month plus 
cost-of-living bonus; 

Same pension payable to blind persons 
at 18 years; 
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of other 


Pension extended to cover all totally 
disabled persons; 
Abolition of Means Test. 


Because of the handicap of the indus- 
trial worker over 45 years of age in becom- 
ing eligible for industrial pensions, the 
Congress advocated an industrial pension 
plan to be operated by the federal Govern- 
ment. At the same time it also re-affirmed 
its support for adequate pensions for 
disabled war veterans and citizens. 

The Executive was instructed to seek 
amendment to the Canadian Government 
Annuities Act to provide a greater maxi- 
mum to offset decreased purchasing power 
(this resolution was referred to the 
Executive to bring it into conformity with 
previous Congress action). The Govern- 
ment was also asked to rescind amendments 
to the Act which reduced the interest rate 
from 4 to 3 per cent on annuity contracts. 

The Convention supported an amendment 
to the Civil Service Superannuation Act to 
base superannuation of Civil Servants “on 
the average salary for the best five years.” 

The Convention also recommended that 
the Government “set up an annuity system 
that would give social security to all in 
their old age” on the same basis as the 
machinery for collecting unemployment in- 
surance funds. 


Wages, Hours and 
Other Working Conditions 


It was the view of the Congress that its 
former policy of seeking legislation dealing 
with wages, hours, holidays and other work- 
ing conditions should be replaced by a 
policy of direct negotiation. 

The following program for the coming 
year was put forward in a composite 
resolution. 


1. A minimum national wage of 65 cents 
per hour or such higher minimum as may 
be needed to purchase the normal require- 
ments for the maintenance and welfare of 
our people; 

2. A maximum working week of 40 hours 
or such lesser hours as are needed to 
provide full employment and full income 
for the needs of our people; 

3. A paid vacation period of at least 
two weeks in 52 of employment or such 
additional vacation period as is necessary 
for the re-building and re-development of 
our people’s physical well-being and mental 
well-being as a protection of future con- 
tinued employment; 

4, The recognition of a minimum of the 
eight statutory holidays commonly recog- 
nized in Canada, by the ceasing of work 
wherever possible, on these days and the 
receiving of normal pay on such days, as 
ia recognition of Camadianism as shown by 
the declaring of such holidays; 


5. Where it is necessary for workers to 
continue their normal work on a statutory 
holiday then such services should be recog- 
nized by the receipt of double pay or 
double rates by them and where a worker 
must work more than the normal hours of 
work in the working week this fact should 
be recognized by the receipt of pay at the 
rate of time andi one-half for such hours; 


6. The maximum hours needed by 
workers to compute a regular day’s 
employment of eight hours should not 
exceed tem hours and any additional hours 
needed to complete a normal day’s work 
should be compensated for at increased 
wage rates; 

7. It is recognized that employment 
during the normal hours of rest and sleep 
of the human body is a physical and 
mental strain on the human body and 
therefore hours of work during the evening 
or night should be compensated for by the 
receipt of premium earnings. 


This program was adopted with the 
exception of the first paragraph. Since a 
number of delegates argued that a 65-cent 


minimum wage was too low, this paragraph 
was referred to the incoming Executive. 


Income Tax 


The Congress urged the raising of the 
income tax exemption to $1,200 for single 
persons and $2,400 for married persons; also 
a $400 exemption for each child, with no 
portion of family allowances refundable. 


Apprentices and Training 


Establishment of private trade schools was 
condemned in an adopted resolution which 
asked that “those already in operation be 
brought under government supervision.” 

The Convention also instructed its 
Executive to draft a Bill covering provincial 
apprenticeship Acts so as to “provide good 
legislation covering the various provinces 
and at the same time protect the agree- 
ments of trade unions.” 

Another resolution urged the federal 
Government to enact legislation providing 
for the training and rehabilitation of all 
handicapped citizens. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Congress took the view that there 
should be a federal Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to cover all workers in Canada, 
regardless of trade or other restrictions, 
providing 100 per cent compensation with 
blanket coverage of all occupational diseases 
or injuries and payment from date of 
injury. 

Meanwhile the Congress recommended 
provincial Executives and Federations to 
urge upon their respective governments the 
need for amending their provincial com- 
pensation legislation. 


Political Action 


The Convention adhered to its policy of 
non-political partisanship in an adopted 
resolution that also called upon its affiliated 
membership to elect to all legislative bodies 
“candidates who will give full support to 
the legislative program of the Trades and 
Labour Congress.” 

There was a brief attempt to introduce 
the political issue with the suggestion of 
support for the CCF. President Bengough 
nipped it when he declared: “We are not 
ready to line up with any political party 
and there is not to be a discussion at this 
time of the CCF or any other party.” 


Labour Unity 


A substitute resolution on labour unity 
asserted that the TLC had “endeavoured 
to create unity of action with other labour 
bodies in the legislative and jurisdictional 
field,” but that these efforts had not met 
with success. On the contrary, “our actions 
in the legislative field have been bitterly 
opposed by other trade union bodies, and 
have resulted in discord within our own 
affiliations.” 

It was therefore resolved 


that this Congress finds itself in the 
position that our objectives of unified 
action must be held in abeyance until a 
clear, concise policy of unity has been 
worked out between the Executive of this 
Congress and other trade union bodies; 


and further 


that all efforts of unified action by the 
various Provincial Executives, Federations 
of Labour and affiliated organizations of 
this Congress shall not be entertained until 
this unified policy has been accomplished. 


Other Resolutions 


A number of other resolutions were 
adopted, some of which were referred to 
the -provincial bodies of the Congress for 
appropriate action at that level. Some of 
these resolutions were as follows:— 


Urging as an “antidote against the virus 
which now so seriously threatens us,” that 
the Dominion Government set up a non- 
partisan board or commission to formulate 
and implement “a virile Dominion-wide 
program of education which will define, 
elucidate and demonstrate the values, 
ideals and principles, the duties, privileges 
and responsibilities of Canadian citizen- 
ship;” that radio, films, newspapers and 
other means be used for the promotion of 
the project; and that the co-operation of 
the provinces be sought so that the 
program may be carried into the schools; 

Urging the federal Government to 
“enact legislation incorporating a maximum 
work week of 40 hours with the same 
take-home pay;” and to put the 40-hour 
week into effect in their various work- 
shops; 
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Favouring the lowering of the voting 
age to 18 years; 

Urging the federal Government to 
establish a national life insurance scheme 
available to all workers and financed by 
contributions from government, employer 
and employee (the purpose of this resolu- 
tion was to protect employees who leave 
a plant where there is a group insurance 
plan and are unable to maintain the higher 
rate necessary to continue their policies) ; 

Urging the enactment by the Dominion 
Government of a Canadian Bill of Rights; 

Requesting the removal of all sales taxes, 
federal, provincial and municipal; 

Demanding that the Federal Government 
disallow the Prince Edward Island Trade 
Union Act; 

Pointing out that “when fishing off the 
coast of Alaska or off the coasts of 
Washington and Oregon, in case of accident 
to a fisherman it is frequently dangerous 
or impractical to run to a Canadian port 
to obtain treatment for a sick or injured 
man;” and that “payment of hospital bills 
and medical expenses for Canadian fisher- 
men taken to U.S. ports for treatment is 
refused by Canadian authorities;” and 
urging that this policy be reversed by the 
Federal Government, provided Sick 
Mariners’ Dues have been paid for the 
vessel; and further that all fishermen be 
covered by provincial workmen’s compensa- 
a rather than by the Canada Shipping 

Cus 
_Supporting the demand of the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Postal Employees for 
cash payment for overtime and time and a 
half, with double time for Sundays and 
statutory holidays; 

Supporting the efforts of the Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers to secure 
a “true and fair valuation of the duties 
performed;” 

That legislation be sought to provide 
suitable shelter against adverse weather 
conditions for railway shop employees at 
all car repair points; 

That provincial organizations, before 
making their presentations to provincial 
governments, study the decisions of Con- 
gress Conventions with a view to bringing 
about uniformity of labour legislation 
throughout Canada; 

That the Executive keep all affiliated 
local unions informed of proposed labour 
legislation, whether federal or provincial, 
and “indicate the attitude which the Con. 
gress recommends -in order that local 
untons can study, and protest or endorse, 
if found desirable, to their representative 
members or cabinet ministers;” 

Requesting federal and provincial legis- 
lation to abolish home work in all indus- 
tries where the work can be done in 
factories, but. granting permits to do home 
work to sick or handicapped persons; 

That the B.C. Executive call a Confer- 
ence of affiliated unions to discuss changes 
in the B.C. Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act for presentation to the Provincial 
Cabinet; 

_ Calling for abolition of the split shift 
in the hotel and restaurant industry; 

_ Calling for compulsory medical exam- 
inations of food and beverage handlers 
every six months, the expense to be borne 
by the provincial government; 
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Favouring protection of bus and coach 
operators through the installation of 
sanders, measures to prevent overcrowding 
of vehicles, and the posting by companies 
of bonds of financial responsibility; 

Urging legislation to require the instal- 
lation of sprinkler systems as a protection 
against fires in such buildings as bunk- 
houses, apartments, hotels or auditoriums; 

Requesting “equal labour representation 
on all boards, commissions or committees 
set up by federal, provincial or municipal 
governments ;” 

Requesting the Federal Government “to 
consider advisability of lifting the ban on 
the importation and manufacture” of 
margarine; 

Urging the British Columbia Govern- 
ment to institute compulsory’ voting, 
together with abolition of poll-tax, and 
plural voting, and voting by proxy; 

Abolishing, on passenger steamships, the 
practice of combining the duties of radio 
officer with those of another department; 

Urging the Federal Government to 
establish a Canadian coast guard service; 

Requesting the British Columbia Gov- 
ernment to issue car insurance at cost, and 
that it enter the field of fire and life 
insurance; 

Condemning the practice of union 
raiding; 

Condemning the Confederation of Labour 
(which the resolution stated is “a company 
union’’) ; 

That federal and provincial govern- 
ments implement reforestation programs by 
protective legislation. 

That federal and provincial govern- 
ments implement a flood control program 
in regard to the Columbia and Fraser 
rivers with rehabilitation of the flooded 
areas (a Fraser Valley Authority was also 
recommended) ; 

Petitioning the Federal Government to 
urge Washington authorities to supply the 
skelp required to meet the needs for steel 
pipe throughout the Dominion; 

Re-affirming support of the International 
Typographical Union in its three-year-old 
strike against the Southam and Sifton 
publishing companies. 


The Convention rejected (without dis- 
cussion) a resolution which requested the 
Federal Government “to discontinue further 
deportations of trade union organizers and 
labour leaders and that full freedom be 
granted labour leaders to enter and leave 
the country and that they have full liberty 
as to their stay and conduct of their busi- 
ness in this nation.” 


Executive's Report 


The Convention endorsed the activities 
of the Executive Council, which were con- 
tained in a report. These were dealt with 
under such subject headings as: Legislative 
Policies, Review of Session of Parliament, 
Canada Shipping Act, Labour Code, Unem- 
ployment Insurance, Dominion Import 
Regulations, Prince Edward Island Labour 
Law, Broadcasting, Organizing Activities, 


Dispute between Certain Shipping Com- 
panies Operating on the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence and the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, and National and International 
Relations (ILO Conference). 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, President Percy 
Bengough, C.B.E., and Secretary-Treasurer 
J. W. Buckley received acclamations. Vice- 
Presidents elected were: James A. White- 


bone, M.B.E., Maritime provinces; J. E. 
Beaudoin, Quebec; W. Jenoves, Ontario; 
Carl E. Berg, M.B.E., Prairie Provinces; 
Birt Showler, M.B.E., British Columbia; 
H. J. Sedgwick was elected Fraternal Dele- 
gate to the American Federation of Labour 
and William Murdoch was elected Fraternal 
Delegate to the British Trades Union 
Congress. 

Calgary was chosen as the Convention 
city for 1949. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Approximately 450 delegates from some 
400 local syndicates, having a total mem- 
bership of over. 80,000, attended the 
twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour at Hull, Quebec, September 19 to 23, 
1948. The membership of the Federation 
increased by 12,000 during the year, includ- 
ing a new federation of 14 syndicates of 
hospital workers having a combined mem- 
bership of 3,366. 

In his Presidential address Mr. Gérard 
Picard reviewed the history of labour’s 
efforts to obtain recognition of the right of 
free association, to organize unions and 
obtain some measure of union security. He 
pointed out that these rights were being 
more widely admitted, although some 
employers still challenged the workers’ right 
to organize. 

“Tt may be said that the International 
Labour Conference at San Francisco in 1948 
gave the finishing stroke to the last 
prejudiced ideas against freedom of associa- 
tion as it is understood,” the President 
stated in his report, adding that the 
question of union security would be dealt 
with from all angles at one of the forth- 
coming sessions of the ILO. 

Referring to the Holy Congregation of the 
Council and to His Holiness Pope Pius XI, 
Mr. Picard then declared that trade-union 
associations are morally necessary, in addi- 
tion to deriving their origin from the 
natural sociability of man, and to being 
protected, as far as their right to existence 
is concerned, by natural rights. 

“The Congress,” Mr. Picard recommended, 
“ought to consider to what extent federal 
and provincial legislation is not in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Inter- 


national Convention adopted at San 
Francisco,” of which he gave the main 
points. 


Dealing with union security, “which is a 
measure of protection sought by workers 
belonging to trade unions so that they may 
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not be weakened by the employers or the 
non-union workers,” he said: “If it does 
not violate any principle of Christian 
morals, the opposition of management and 
legislative texts may delay its coming into 
effect but they will not prevent it.” 

Enumerating the factors included in union 
security, Mr. Picard mentioned the closed 
shop, the union shop, maintenance of mem- 
bership, preferential shop, the Rand formula 
and the check-off. “The closed shop,” he 
said, “is to the advantage of the employee 
because, when the employer has only 
isolated workers to deal with, he is by far 
the stronger and the parties are‘not equal. 
When the employees are organized, on the 
other hand, negotiations are carried on on 
an equal footing. This is perhaps more 
tedious,” Mr. Picard concluded, “but it 
meets the requirements of social justice 
better.” 

Dealing with the Rand Formula, he con- 
cluded that it was logical if the past 
attitude of the employers was taken into 
consideration, but that it could not be 
acceptable if it was desired to apply it 
against a legitimate minority union. 

While declaring that the elements in- 
herent in freedom of association and union 
security were complicated questions,.- he 
urged union members to keep up to date 
on these matters, so that they might set 
their course better for the future. 


Message from 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


On behalf of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour (who was in Europe on 
Government business), Mr. P. E. Coté, his 
Parliamentary Assistant, addressed the dele- 
gates. He referred approvingly to the 
progress made by the Confederation during 
its history of 27 years. Its constant efforts 
to apply Christian traditions and principles 
to labour relations had resulted ‘in the 
respected position it now holds in Canadian 
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life, he said. He declared that an enlight- 
ened trade union movement is one of the 
strongest ramparts against insidious opera- 
tions of dangerous forces that seek to 
destroy, not only trade unionism, but every- 
thing that constitutes our Canadian life. 

In a speech at the Convention dinner, 
where he again represented the Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Coté declared that the prin- 
ciples of social charity and justice taught 
by the Sovereign Pontiffs would provide 
inspiration for the Convention in its efforts 
to find solutions for difficulties confronting 
labour and society in general at the present 
time. He commended the CCCL for its 
share in the country’s industrial achieve- 
ments during the war, as well as during 
the changeover of industry from wartime 
to peacetime production. He eulogized the 
Confederation and its General President, 
Mr. Picard, for their spirit of moderation 
and co-operation in union activities, while 
at the same time maintaining their “well- 
enlightened convictions”. 


Message of 
Hon. A. Barrette 


Hon. H. Delisle, Minister without port- 
folio in the Quebec Provincial Government 
read an address prepared by Hon. A. 
Barrette, Minister of Labour, who was 
unable to be present. The Minister felt 
that the CCCL could be justly proud of 
its activities in many fields. Its achieve- 
ments were the result of careful study 
and a real understanding of present-day 
problems, he said. He asserted that “the 
entire economy of our country” should be 
“amenable to a social philosophy deeply 
impregnated with the teachings of the 
church.” He claimed that progress has been 
made in labour legislation and expressed 
his appreciation for the support given by 
the leaders of the CCCL, through the 
medium of carefully prepared briefs, which 
had been presented to the Government from 
time to time. He would welcome a con- 
tinuance of this support, he said, and 
pledged himself to co-operate as fully as 
possible. 


Regulation of Prices 


The Convention endorsed a_ lengthy 
memorandum with respect to price control, 
in which the CCCL was authorized to 
request the federal and provincial govern- 
ments to set up prices arbitration boards to 
(a) require primary and basic producers, as 
well as distributors of essential products or 
Services (agriculture, co-operatives, and 
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retailers to be excluded), to justify price 
increases and to publicize the information 
so obtained, and (b) to investigate every 
phase of the nation’s economy, including 
the financial structure of industrial. and 
commercial enterprises, with a view to 
determining their effect on commodity 
prices and to publicly denounce any abuses 
in the domain of prices. 

It was suggested that the Boards should 
include representatives of producers, labour 
organizations, co-operatives, and the Gov- 
ernment and that they be given the powers 
of Royal Commissions of Inquiry. Primary 
and basic producers and distributors would 
be required to produce evidence to the 
Boards, in camera, concerning the need, 
before making increases. Should the Board 
consider the evidence insufficient, they could 
withhold approval of the price increases, 
but should not make public their reasons, 
unless the producers or distributors con- 
cerned, raised their prices. 


Strike Fund 


A proposal was adopted that the Con- 
federation set up a strike fund committee 
of five members to be given absolute 
responsibility for administering a special 
strike fund, to be established at $100,000 
to start. To create this fund, it was 
suggested that twenty per cent of the total 
monthly receipts from the per capita tax 
of the Confederation should be transferred 
to a special account. It was suggested too, 
that a per capita tax of 50 cents annually 
could be levied on the members to set up 
such an emergency fund. The use of the 
fund would be specifically restricted to 
assist members of the Confederation in good 
standing, who were involved in strikes or 
lockouts, or legal actions resulting there- 


from, or who required special technical or 


legal services in negotiations for a settle- 
ment of a labour dispute. 


Resolutions 
of National Interest 


Resolutions of the Convention on matters 
of national interest, or on subjects partly 
within federal and partly within provincial 
jurisdiction, included the following :— 


that labour relations legislation (federal 
and provincial) be amended (a) to authorize 
the inclusion of union security clauses in 
collective agreements (b) to require all 
workers in a bargaining unit to vote, when 
a vote is being held, regardless of how long 
they have been employed; (c) to make 


available to officials of the union concerned 
the reports of the investigating officers of 
the Labour Relations Board; (d) to make 
sure that company unions be not given 
official recognition; 

that the Dominion Government (and if 
necessary, the Provincial Government) be 
urged to fix a minimum family allowance 
of six dollars for children up to six years 
of age; of seven dollars between the ages 
of six and ten; and that allowances be 
granted for children over 16 years of age, 
if they are continuing their studies; 

that “French-Canadians be given equit- 
able representation in Government posi- 
tions” ; 

that Canada appoint a representative to 
the Vatican; 

that the Federal Government be asked to 
abolish the eight per cent sales tax; 

that all medical expenses be deducted 
from taxable income, instead of medical 
expenses in excess of four per cent of income 
as at present; 

that income tax exemptions for single 
persons be increased to $1,500, and to $3,000 
for married persons, and further, that state- 
ments of income should not be required of 
workers whose only source of income is 
their wages; 

that the French and English editions 
of the Lasour Gazerre be published 
simultaneously ; 

that during the process of organizing a 
union in an establishment, an employer be 
not allowed to dismiss workers, except for 
misconduct or inefficiency, until the pro- 
posed dismissal has been reviewed by a 
committee set up in the plant for that 
purpose, which would include labour and 
management representatives and a third 
person chosen by the parties or, in the 
event of their failure to agree, by the 
Minister of Labour (federal or provincial) ; 

that old age pensions be increased to $50 
a month, to commence at age 65 for men 
and at age 60 for women, further that 
workers who draw an annual income of less 
than $1,000 from a retirement fund to 
which they have contributed, should not 
be deprived of old age pensions; 

that the Confederation express its grati- 
tude to the Federal Government for its 
appropriation of $150,000,000 over a five- 
year period, to promote national health and 
as a factor in social security; 

that the Unemployment Insurance Act be 
amended so as to reduce the time required 
for a worker to qualify for benefit from 
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180 days to 100 days within two years 
preceding an application for benefit; that 
benefits be paid within 3 days instead of 
9; and that workers who are out of work 
during a legal strike be allowed to draw 
benefit ; 

that the oleomargarine question be 
studied with a view to promoting the 
manufacture of this product in Canada; 

that the CCCL go on record as attacking 
labour policies at the Dionne Spinning 
Mills, as a result of the failure of the Mills 
to negotiate a wage increase recommended 
by an Arbitration board; and urging the 
Federal Government to take steps to 
release from their contracts the Polish girls 
brought to the Mills from Europe; 

that the CCCL lodge a protest against 
mass immigration into Canada; 

that the CCCL be requested to examine 
and prepare a program to assure adequate 
participation in plant management and an 
equitable share of the profits to the 
workers; 

that the Convention examine the possi- 
bility of issuing protests against the 
Dominion Government for refusing to adopt 
the Lacroix Bill against Communism. 


Resolutions 
of Provincial Interest 


The Convention went on record in con- . 
nection with a number of problems that 
fall within the purview of the Government 
of the Province of Quebec. Among these, 
was one asking for the strengthening and 
expansion of industrial health units in the 
province. It was suggested that industrial 
health clinics be set up under the Provincial 
Department of Labour, with physicians who - 
would be independent of industrial company 
doctors, such clinics to be incorporated in 
existing health units. 

In addition, it was urged that industrial 
clinics be set up, for the benefit of workers 
in the asbestos industry at Thetford Mines 
and Asbestos, and at the expense of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. It was 
requested, further, that the provincial 
Department of Health conduct an inquiry 
into the incidence of tuberculosis in the 
asbestos mining areas of the Province. To 
promote scientific studies of industrial ill- 
ness, notably asbestosis, the suggestion was 
made that the Provincial Government make 
special grants to the universities for 
research studies. 

Resolutions dealing with apprenticeship in 
the Province asked that the Provincial 
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Government establish schools for appren- 
tices in all towns, and that the Aid to 
Youth Act should be made applicable to 
apprenticeship. 

The Convention agreed unanimously to 
ask the Provincial Government to decree 
all Catholic religious feasts as compulsory 
holidays in the Province of Quebec. 
Another resolution asked specifically that 
New Year’s Day, Epiphany, Ascension Day, 
All Saints’ Day, Immaculate Conception 
Day and Christmas Day be proclaimed as 
holidays for all industrial and commercial 
firms in the Province. 

The Convention went on record as calling 
for a provincial labour code, the setting 
up of labour courts and the publication of 
a “genuine Labour Gazette by the Provin- 
cial Government”. 

Recommendations with respect to children 
and, family allowances included the follow- 
ing: (1) a more stringent application by 
the Provincial Government of the law on 
the compulsory education of children up to 
the age of sixteen years; (2) the applica- 
tion by the Provincial Government of the 


New Brunswick Federation of 


The twenty-sixth Annual Convention of 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
(TLC) was held at Bathurst, N.B., the 
latter part of September. There were 87 
delegates in attendance, representing two 
trades and labour councils and 41 local 
unions. President James A. Whitebone 
presided. 

In all, 21 resolutions were considered by 
the Convention of which 16 were adopted. 
Several of the sixteen were abstracts of the 
reports of the executive and of standing 
committees. They included the following 
recommendations: (1) that qualified boiler 
makers be appointed as boiler inspectors; 
(2) that more complete coverage for 
silicosis be provided under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act; (3) that mcome tax 
exemptions be increased; (4) that no 
further increase be made in the tax on 
theatre tickets; (5) that all welders in the 
province be examined and, if qualified, be 
granted licences; (6) that a complete health 
plan for the province be inaugurated; 
(7) that the TLC urge the Federal Govern- 
ment to re-establish at once controls that 
will stabilize the cost of living; (8) that 
legislation be enacted to assure two weeks’ 
annual vacation with pay for all employees 
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law permitting it to make good the 
diminishing rate of family allowances in 
large families. 

Regarding female workers, a resolution 
was endorsed which urged legal amend- 
ments to limit the hours of work for women 
and girls to seven hours a day or 35 hours 
a week, and that this provision be included 
in collective agreements. 

Strong opposition was voiced by the Con- 
vention to the establishment of “company 
towns” in the province. Such towns, fully 
controlled by corporations, were held to be 
“anti-democratic”. 


Election of Officers 


Messrs. Gérard Picard, Roméo Ethier 
and Jean Marchand were re-elected by 
acclamation as General President, Secretary- 
Treasurer and General Secretary, respec- 
tively. The Vice-Presidents elected were: 
Gaston Ledoux, Geanby; Horace Laverdure, 
Montreal; Philippe Lessard, Quebec; L. P. 
Boily, Jonquiére; Francois Bilodeau, Hull; 
F. X. Légaré, Rimouski. 


Labour 


in the Province, in addition to paid legal 
holidays; (9) that the Federal Government 
be urged to insert a fair-wage clause in all 
Government contracts; (10) that the federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act be adopted as provincial legisla- 
tion, and be made applicable to all 
municipal and provincial employees; (11) 
that efforts be made to organize provincial 
civil servants into a Civil Service Council; 
(12) that the Electrical Energy Act be 
amended to provide for the examination 
and, licensing of all inside electrical work- 
men; (13) that the Liquor Control Act be 
amended to permit urban communities to 
hold plebiscites as to the sale of beer and 
wine in Government controlled taverns; 
(14) that the Federation support the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union in their strike on the 
Great Lakes, and that affiliated unions be 
requested to render full financial and moral 
support to the seamen. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
re-election of James A. Whitebone as 
President. Other officers elected were: 
Secretary-Treasurer, George R. Melvin; 
Vice-Presidents, G. W. R. Myles, Ralph L. 
Wade and L. F. Doucet. 

The Federation will hold its next annual 
meeting at Bathurst. 


British Trades Union Congress 


The eightieth annual conference of the 
British Trades Union Congress was held at 
Margate, England, September 6 to 10. 
Miss Florence Hancock of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, President of 
the Congress, presided. There were present 
847 delegates from 188 unions, having a 
total membership (as of December, 1947) 
of 7,791,470. This is over a quarter of a 
million more than the previous year’s 
record figure. During the year, the number 
of women members increased by 2,700 to 
1,219,763. 

Among the leading speakers who 
addressed the Congress were Rt. Hon. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Rt. Hon. Emanuel Shinwell, 
Secretary of State for War and fraternal 
delegate from the British Labour Party; 
Mr. David Morse, Director General of the 
International Labour Office; Mr. Edward 
J. Volz, President of the International 
Photo Engravers of America, fraternal 
delegate from the American Federation of 
Labour; Mr. Samuel Lawrence, fraternal 
delegate from the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; the Most Rev. 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; and Mr. Arthur Deakin, 
President of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 


Presidential Address 


Speaking of the part played by the trade 
union movement in assisting Britain’s 
economic recovery, Miss Hancock, in her 
presidential address at the opening of the 
Congress, declared that the unions, through 
their co-operation, had imparted a strong 
and energizing impulse to the national 
effort toward post-war recovery. She criti- 
cized employers’ hostility to joint consulta- 
tion in industry and gave a warning about 
“active mischief-makers” inside trade unions. 

Referring to the “constant exhortation 
to the workers to work harder and longer”, 
Miss Hancock said that “those who moved 
among the rank and file of the unions knew 
that these exhortations with their implicit 
criticism and reproach caused intense irrita- 
tion.” She held that “far too little atten- 
tion was given to other factors affecting 
production which must be dealt with, if we 
were to attain higher output in terms of 
the number employed. ... Do these advo- 
cates of harder work for others,” she asked, 
“realize that the average hours of labour 
actually worked today in many of the most 
important manufacturing industries of this 
country exceed 45 hours a week for all 


workers, including women and _ young 
persons?” She felt that “full credit should 
be given to the trade union movement for 
consenting to forgo its immediate aim of 
a 40-hour week on a five-day basis.” 

Miss Hancock pointed out that account 
must be taken of working hours lost 
through sickness, accidents and other causes 
of involuntary absenteeism. “The loss of 
industrial man-hours through ill-health was 
270 times as great as that caused by strikes 
and lockouts,” she asserted. 

While she paid tribute to the loyalty and 
discipline of most trade unionists, she’ 
deprecated the waste of productive effort 
due to unofficial strikes. In the first half 
of 1948, “there were over 1,000 industrial 
disputes (in Britain) involving a loss of 
1,500,000 working days. Compared with 
1919, however, economic conditions since 
the war ended in 1945 have been much more 
stable.” 

Another phase of labour unrest was 
referred to by Miss Hancock. “We are well 
aware,’ she declared, “that there exists in 
this country, as in many others, an organ- 
ization which tries by every means to 
provoke industrial troubles. It has been 
conclusively proved to be capable of using 
every opportunity and expedient to create 
artificial unrest and to sabotage every 
constructive effort by which the free nations 
are striving to re-establish the institutions 
of democracy. ... We must rid ourselves 
and our movement of these mischief- 
mongers.” 

In referring to the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, Miss Hancock said that none 
had striven harder than the British repre- 
sentatives in the WFTU to clear up mis- 
understandings and causes of conflict. If 
the World Federation foundered, it would 
be because attempts had been made to use 
it for political and not industrial purposes. 
The TUC was not prepared to see the 
Federation become the means by which a 
policy of aggression and imperialist expan- 
sion was furthered in the interests of a 
single power or group of powers, she 
asserted. 

Discussing the American aid to Europe 
program, the President declared that it was 
a “fact that brooked no denial” that Britain 
and America had entered upon a great effort 
to preserve the peace of the world by a 
plan to restore European economy based 
upon American financial and economic aid. 
She continued, “If the offer of American 
aid to Europe could be perverted from its 
declared purpose of protecting the political 
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integrity of the European nations and 
promoting their economic recovery, then the 
British trade union movement would have 
no part in it. Economic recovery,” she 
declared, “no less for our own country than 
for Europe and the world, depends upon 
our acceptance and. intelligent utilization of 
economic and financial resources which the 
United States have undertaken to place 
behind our own effort to make ourselves 
independent of such extraneous aid.” 


Wages, Profits and Prices 
Discussed 


According to British press reports the 
Congress “reached its highest pitch of 
excitement” when the kindred subjects of 
wages, prices and profits came before the 
delegates. The General Council asked for 
the endorsement of its recommendation that 
continued support should be given to the 
economic stabilization program of the 
Government. 

Mr. Vincent Tewson, General Secretary, 
presented what he described as “an agreed 
statement and not a majority report,” on 
the program. He reviewed developments 
that had occurred during the summer 
months and declared that “it is clear that 
there is no wage freeze, and it is equally 
clear that affiliated unions are in fact 
acting with the restraint and the high 
sense of public responsibility which was the 
essence of the report and recommendations 
approved by the special (General Council) 
conference in March” (L.G., 1948, p. 299). 


Policy Outlined by Sir Stafford Cripps 


In his address to the Congress, Sir 
Stafford Cripps outlined the conditions and 
circumstances that contributed to the 
present “difficult position” in Britain, and 
commended “the remarkable response of 
workers and managements to the call for 
greater effort and greater restraint” which 
made possible “a rapid improvement in our 
circumstances. ...” He pointed out that the 
primary need was to reduce the adverse 
- balance of dollar payments. This was 
undertaken, he said, by reducing the 
country’s adverse trade balance, by increas- 
ing exports to dollar areas and by switching 
as many imports as possible from dollar to 
non-dollar sources. He presented a detailed 
analysis of Britain’s trade position and the 
bilateral agreements that had been entered 
into with some 40 countries in efforts to 
maintain the greatest volume of trade 
possible based upon sterling payments. 

Sir Stafford stressed the “absolute neces- 
sity” of reducing the inflationary pressure 
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that had developed in the country. This, 
he said, prompted the adoption of a national 
budget, which after meeting government 
expenditure, would provide a surplus to 
reduce the “floating debt”. In addition to 
that the spiral of wages, prices and profits 
had to be stopped and subsidies were used 
to “attempt to stabilize, or bring down 
prices”. 

Sir Stafford presented a comparative 
statistical analysis of corporation profits and 
workers’ wages, and declared that “there is 
only one way by which we can, with a 
given volume of employment, increase our 
real standard of living, and that is by each 
of us producing more.... That would also 
help us to keep down prices and so increase 
real wages and markets for our exports. . . 
The price may appear to some to be high, 
but the prize of freedom and independence 
and a decent standard of living in the not 
distant future is indeed worth a great price.” 

A lengthy debate followed Sir Stafford’s 
exposition of Government policy on wages, 
prices and profits. At its conclusion, the 
General Council accepted a. resolution 
urging the Government to take more 
effective action to control prices, to main- 
tain or extend cost-of-living subsidies, to 
review the effects of taxes on commodities 
entering into ordinary domestic use and to 
impose stricter limitations on profits. The 
Council’s report on the subject was 
accepted by a large majority, as was also 
the Council’s supplementary report recom- 
mending that the Government’s present 
economic policy should in general, be 
supported. 


Mr. Shinwell’s Address 


The Secretary of State for War, Mr. 
Shinwell, discussed the Government’s policy 
with respect to the nationalization of 
industry. He declared that “we are not 
enamoured of nationalization merely for 
the sake of nationalization, although in 
principle we prefer State ownership, and we 
firmly believe that in those industries and 
services which are indispensable to our 
national existence, it would insure greater 
progress if private interests were excluded. 
.. . We should not be afraid to exercise a 
higher measure of direction in the conduct 
of privately-owned industry.” He was of 
the opinion that the facilities afforded by 
the co-operative movement, “principally in 
the field of distribution” should be enlisted. 
There existed, too, great possibilities of 
extension of municipal effort. “Whatever 
process was adopted, they must maintain 
the principle that, while safeguarding the 
interests of the workers, the well-being of 


the public was the primary objective and 
nothing should stand in the way of its 
achievement.” 


Nationalization of Steel Industry 


A resolution was presented to the 
Congress urging that “the Labour Govern- 
ment should take immediate emergency 
measures to nationalize the steel industry 
as a necessary pre-requisite to the rapid 
reorganization and expansion of steel pro- 
duction.” Following a sharp debate the 
following amendment was passed by an 
overwhelming majority :— 

Congress recognizes the need for the 
care exercised by the Government in 
determining the future of this important 
and complex industry, upon which the 
well-being of the country so _ largely 
depends, and totally rejects the request 
that it should urge the Government to 
resort to special emergency measures to 
achieve its objectives. It places on record 
its appreciation of all those engaged in 
the industry—workers, management and 
technicians—in surpassing all previous pro- 
duction records and the substantial contri- 
bution that they are making towards our 
national recovery. 


Unofficial Strikes 


By a large majority and after only one 
speech in opposition, the Congress passed 
a resolution condemning unofficial strikes as 
“the disloyal activities of small factions 
of the (labour) movement, which are 
ignoring constitutional practice and thereby 
undermining trade union solidarity.” It 
expressed the determination of the Congress 
“to expose and defeat those elements in 
the trade union movement, whose activities, 
if unchecked, would result in undermining 
the progressive advance of social, economic 
and industrial emancipation.” 


Workers’ Part 
in Control of State Industries 


A composite resolution on workers’ par- 
ticipation in the control of nationalized 
industries was carried with virtually no 
opposition. The resolution expressed con- 
cern at the composition of the Boards of 
such industries and called for more workers’ 
participation in control. It said, further, 
that persons selected to administer these 
industries should be chosen on the basis 
of proved ability and belief in the policy 
of nationalization. It asked for extensive 
training schemes to develop administrative 
ability of the type that would insure the 
success of nationalization. 

With this end in view, it was suggested 
that the General Council set up a 
managerial advisory council, composed of 


representatives of the General Council and 
appropriate unions to examine managerial 
practices and advise on training for manage- 
ment. This suggestion was defeated, it 
being claimed by members of the General 
Council that the plan was impracticable and 
that training for managerial posts was 
essentially a matter for individual indus- 
tries and the unions concerned. 

A specific instance was brought before 
Congress in a resolution by the National 
Union of Bank Employees which suggested 
that Congress call upon the Government 
to include in the Court of Directors of the 
Bank of England a representative named 
by the union itself. However, it was 
pointed out that consultation by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 
General Council had been conceded by the 
Government, already, and the resolution 
was defeated. 


Attitude to Communist Activities 


Communism came under discussion in 
a number of the debates towards the end 
of the five-day conference. A _ resolution 
presented by the civil service unions 
attempted to have Congress criticize the 
Government’s Advisory Committee for some 
of its work in connection with “Communist 
purges” in Government defence depart- 


ments. The resolution urged that civil 
servants “threatened with transfer or 
dismissal because of political opinions” 


should be permitted to be represented by 
their union officers when appearing before 
the Advisory Committee. TUC officials 
asked for the defeat of the motion on the 
ground that they had already opened 
negotiations with the Government to see 
that those accused of Communism were 
allowed to have their union officers present 
at the hearings. The resolution was 
defeated, in a “card vote”, by a small 
majority. 

The Communist issue was thrown “wide 
open”, however, in the debate on the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. Mr. 
Arthur Deakin, secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers Union and President 
of the WFTU, in speaking to a resolution 
which would have had the Congress 
reaffirm its support of the WFTU, pre- 
sented a gloomy report of its political 
activities in several countries. “One of the 
purposes of the WFTU,” he said, “has been 
to send delegations to Asiatic countries, 
African countries, and anywhere where 
there was a_ possibility of establishing 
Communist contacts, for the purpose of 
forwarding the Soviet Communist party’s 
philosophy.” He charged that these WFTU 
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commissions were being sent to Malaya 
and elsewhere, ostensibly to study condi- 
tions, but actually to foment trouble. Then, 
too, efforts had been made to sidetrack or 
remove non-Communist officials of the 
WFTU until the situation was becoming 
“almost impossible”. The resolution was 
defeated by a large majority and the future 
relations between the TUC and the WFTU 
were left to the discretion of the General 
Council. 

A further indiearien of the temper of the 
TUC toward Communism was shown in the 
decisive defeat of all Communist candidates, 
save one, for seats in the General Council. 
In the single case, there was no contest this 
year in his particular group. 


Address hy TLC Fraternal Delegate 


In his address to the TUC, Mayor Samuel 
Lawrence of Hamilton, Ontario, fraternal 
delegate from the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, sketched the develop- 
ment of trade unionism in Canada and, the 
part it has played, and continues to play, 
in the Canadian economy. He outlined the 
progressive growth of labour legislation in 
Canada within the framework of the British 
North America Act, which gave the prov- 
inces specific sovereign rights in connection 
with labour and social legislation. This, he 
pointed out, had caused a lack of uniformity 
in labour legislation and had retarded the 
establishment of a national labour code. 
For this reason, Canadian trade unionists 
were working to have the 


BNA Act | 


amended, he said. In concluding his 
address, Mr. Lawrence drew a_ bright 
picture of the future of Canada from an 
industrial standpoint and predicted that 
“the time will not be far distant when our 
total population will exceed that of the 
British Isles. . . .” 


Other Resolutions 


In other resolutions the Congress urged 
the Government to expedite the formation 
and operation of development councils in 
all appropriate industries, to the end that 
production might be increased, and asked 
the Government to give “equal representa- 
tion to the workers on all committees set 
up to carry out agricultural plans.” A 
somewhat similar resolution calling for 
more representation of health workers on 
committees appointed under the National 
Health Service, was remitted to the General 
Council. 

Other subjects which were considered and 
upon which resolutions were passed, in- 
cluded conditions in offices, the use of 
ordnance factories in the production of 
scarce goods, attracting labour to the land, 
university education, cleaner coal, the exten- 
sion of trading with the Soviet union, the 
freedom and democracy of Greece and a 
statement on peace. 

Mr. William Lawther, President of the 
National Union of Mine Workers, was 
elected President of the Congress for 
1948-49, succeeding Miss Hancock. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DECLARES POLICY ON 


COMMUNISM AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In its nineteenth annual meeting the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce advocated that federal labour relations 
legislation should not apply to Communist-dominated 


unions. 


strikes, mass 


It also called for the prohibition of sympathetic 
picketing, 


the secondary boycott, and 


industry-wide bargaining. 


The mobilization of forces to combat the 
spread of Communism in Canada was given 
prominence by the nineteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
held in Vancouver, October 26, 27 and 28, 
attended by representatives of 568 Boards 
of Trade and Chambers of Commerce. 

In its formal “Declarations of Policy,” 
which were based upon resolutions adopted 
at the meeting, it is asserted that “evidence 
is irrefutable that Communists hold the 
belief that loyalty and obedience to the 
leadership of Communist organization 
takes precedence over loyalty to Canada, 
thus destroying the integrity of citizenship.” 
It is declared further, that “the avowed 
Communist objective of attempting to 
create a socialist State by violence is a 
direct threat to national security.” Conse- 
quently, the Chamber approved the steps 
which the Government has taken to exclude 
“foreign Communists and other revolu- 
tionary agitators from Canada and to 
deport those already here.” It held that 
“Communists should be barred from Gov- 
ernment employment, education, transporta- 
tion, communications and other similar 
vital services.” 

The Chamber condemned the efforts of 
all groups that are striving to rid them- 
selves of “the Communist poison.” Inas- 
much as “the objective of Communism is 
disruption, the infiltration of Communists 
into government employment and labour 
organizations makes harmonious labour- 
management relations impossible.” It urged 
that Canadian government authorities be 
particularly vigilant in the strict mainten- 
ance of law and order and that the term 
“treason” in the Criminal Code be re-defined, 
strengthened and. strictly enforced. 

The Chamber expressed its belief that the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1948, should not 
apply to any trade union that is “officered, 
dominated or controlled by Communists, 


and that, consequently, the Act should be 
amended at the earliest possible moment to 
provide :— 

(a) That no trade union shall be certi- 
fied as a bargaining agent unless and until 
it shall have satisfied the Canada Labour 
Relations Board, in such manner as the 
Board may determine, that none of its 
officers are Communists or members of any 
other subversive organization, and that the 
union itself is not dominated or controlled 
by Communists. 

(b) That upon it being made to appear 
to the satisfaction of the Board that any 
union which has previously been certified 
as a bargaining agent has among its officers 
Communists, or members of any other 
subversive organization, or is itself domin- 
ated or controlled by Communists, the 
Board shall forthwith revoke the certifica- 
tion of such union as a bargaining agent 
and ...no employer shall be required to 
bargain collectively with such union as 
bargaining agent. 


Employer-Employee Relations 


The Canadian Chamber of Commerce re- 
affirmed its belief that harmonious indus- 
trial relations were a pre-requisite for the 
maintenance of a high standard of living 
in Canada and the ability to assist less 
fortunate peoples in other countries. This, 
in turn, it was asserted, depends upon “a 
more general recognition of the mutuality 
of interest of management, labour and 
capital, and between these three and the 
community they serve.” 

The Chamber held that any legislation 
designed to give direction to employer- 
employee relations should recognize that 
both employers and employees have respon- 
sibilities as well as rights. “Within this 
framework employers and employees should 
be left the maximum freedom to work out 
their common problems without govern- 
ment intervention.” Approval was given to 
the principle of collective bargaining, but 
each of the parties to an agreement should 
be held equally responsible under the law 
for the observance of its terms. 
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However, the Chamber expressed its 
opposition to the principle of industry-wide 
bargaining and any legislation or provisions 
in collective agreements which would have 
the effect of enabling either employers or 
trade unions to exercise a coercive monopoly 
over either group or the public in general. 
The provinces were urged to retain their 
constitutional rights of full jurisdiction over 
industrial relations. 

While not denying the right of labour to 
strike, the Chamber believed that all strikes 
should be prohibited until authorized by a 
majority of all the employees affected, such 


authorization to be determined by a govern- 
ment supervised secret ballot, held after 
the expiry of a “cooling off” period. The 
opinion was expressed that “sympathetic 
strikes, mass picketing and the secondary 
boycott are inconsistent with the Canadian 
way of life and also should be prohibited.” 

Summing up, the Chamber emphasized its 
belief that “harmony in human relations, 
including relations between employers and 
their employees, must be based on respect 
for the law, faithful observance of agree- 
ments and prompt enforcement of penalties 
against law-breakers.” 





MEETING OF VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING ADVISORY COUNCIL 


With the virtual completion of veterans’ rehabilitation 
traimng, the Vocational Training. Advisory Council, at its 
latest session, devoted, most of its attention to normal 
peacetime training activities. However, in response to a 
request from the Chef of Staff, General Foulkes, the 
Council also discussed means of meeting the needs of the 
Armed Services for trained tradesmen. {A number of 
proposals for increasing the supply of apprentices were 
studied, both by the Council and at a subsequent meeting 
of provincial directors of apprenticeship. {The Council 
recommended an increase in financial grants from the 
Dominion Government for the development of vocational 
schools. {An interesting report on the recent introduction 
of vocational training in penal institutions was presented, 
and the value of such training was endorsed by the Council. 


The eleventh meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council was held in the 
Board Room of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, October 4 and 5, 1948. 

The Council is a body representative 
of employers, organized labour, vocational 
education authorities, and veterans’ and 
women’s organizations, which advises the 
Minister of Labour on the Canadian 
Vocational Training Program. 

The following members were present:— 
Dr. G. Fred McNally (Chairman), 
Edmonton, Alberta., Lt.-Col. F. T. Fairey, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Educa- 
Lon, VICbONIa, BD. Cul vita Heth: Bord: 
Director of Vocational Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, Halifax, N.S., Captain 
H. G. Gonthier, President of the Provincial 
Command. of the Legion, St. Lambert, Que., 
Miss Marion M. Graham, Saskatoon, Sask., 
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Mr. J. C. Herwig, General Secretary, The 
Canadian Legion of the British Empire 
Service League, Dominion Command, 
Ottawa, Ont., Mr. D. 8S. Lyons, General 
Vice-President, International Association of 
Machinists, Montreal, Que. Mr. N. C. 
MacKay, Director of Extension, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Winnipeg, Man., Mrs. 
R. J. Marshall, President of the National 
Council of Women, Agincourt, Ont., Dr. 
Fletcher Peacock, Director of Educational 
Services, Department of Education, Fred- 
ericton, N.B., Mr. Gustave Poisson, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Youth and Social 
Welfare, Quebec, Que., Mr. P. Sauvageau, 
Publicity Agent, The Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, Workers’ Repre- 
sentative, Hull, Que, Mr. R. Seasons, 
Representative of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, c/o W. G. Edge Limited, 


Ottawa, (Ont. Mr ewe A. Comseeley: 
Employers’ Representative, Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission, Toronto, Ont. 

Others present were:—Dr. L. W. Shaw, 
Director of Education, Department of 
Education, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Mr. R. H. 
MacCuish, Regional Director, CVT, Halifax, 
NS., Mr. J. W. McNutt, Regional Director, 
CVT, Fredericton, N.B., Mr. H. H. Kerr, 
Regional Director, CVT, Toronto, Ont., 
Mr. D. E. McPherson, Regional Director, 
CVT, Winnipeg, Man., Mr. W. A. Ross, 
Regional Director, CVT, Regina, Sask., Mr. 
J. H. Ross, Regional Director , CVT, 
’ Calgary, Alberta, Lt.-Col. J. W. Inglis, 
Regional Director, CVT, Vancouver, B.C., 
Mr. A. W. Crawford, Director of Training, 
DVA, Ottawa, Ont., Mr. H. W. Jamieson, 
Superintendent of Educational Training, 
DVA, Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of 
Training, Department of Labour, Brig. J. E. 
Lyon, Assistant Director of Training, 
Department of Labour (Secretary), Mr. 
C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical Train- 
ing, Department of Labour, Mr. S. H. 
McLaren, Chief Executive Officer, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Mr. H. C. 
Hudson, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, Mr. A. Wood, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, Mr. H. M. Beaton, 
Director of Apprenticeship, Halifax, NS., 
Mr. B. W. Kelly, Director of Apprentice- 
ship, Saint John, N.B. Mr. Gabriel 
Rousseau, Technical Adviser on Apprentice- 
ship, Montreal, Que., Mr. Fred J. Hawes, 
Director of Apprenticeship, Toronto, Ont., 
Mr. J. Aiken, Director of Apprenticeship, 
Winnipeg, Man., Mr. J.S. Dornan, Director 
of Apprenticeship, Regina, Sask., Mr. James 
White, Director of Apprenticeship, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Mr. R. B. Marples, Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. 

The Chairman, Dr. G. F. McNally, in 
opening the conference indicated that with 
the virtual completion of the rehabilitation 
training of veterans under the Canadian 
Vocational Training Act, the Council would 
“look ahead to what might be called its 
normal work.” He felt that considerable 
importance should be attached to the 
dissemination of occupational information, 
and that the preparation of correspondence 
courses should be speeded up. He expected 
that the Council, during its current sessions, 
would be given much information about 
new vocational schools and apprenticeship. 
Then, too, he was of the opinion that 
thought should be given to setting up 
training facilities for possible international 
complications. 


Deputy Minister 
Welcomes Council 


Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, in a brief address of welcome, 
commended the Council for its “co-operation 
and valuable assistance in the past”. He 
anticipated that constructive results would 
follow the current Conference. He stressed 
the importance of apprenticeship training 
and stated that shortages in the skilled 
trades existed everywhere in the country, 
notably in the “trowel trades”. Condi- 
tions with respect to the latter were 
aggravated, he said, because United States 
building contractors were advertising in 
Canadian newspapers, with a view to obtain- 
ing bricklayers from Canada at wage rates 
substantially higher than were being paid 
in Canada. Attempts had been made to 
relieve the situation by bringing in dis- 
placed persons who had been trained in 
Europe, but it was found that European 
practice in these trades differed so much 
from the Canadian that the scheme had not 
been very successful. 

Dr. MacNamara expressed concern about 
the lack of interest shown by Canadian 
youth in skilled trades that paid good wages. 
He cited a number of probable reasons for 
this attitude and it was agreed that steps 
should be taken to remove them. “There 
would be a great need for skilled tradesmen 


in the event of another national emergency,” 
he said. 


Report of 
Director of Training 


The Director of Training, Mr. R. F. 
Thompson, reported a marked falling off in 
the enrolment of veterans for training. 
During the five-month period ending 
August 31 about 300 had enrolled. All the 
veterans under training-on-the-job, in corre- 
spondence courses and in private schools 
had been transferred to the Department of 
Veterans Affairs for the closing phases of 
their supervision, and all pre-matriculation 
classes ended in August. As a result, several 
Canadian Vocational Training centres had 
been closed and the training of veterans 
remaining was being carried on, either in 
regular or special classes of the provincial 
vocational schools. 

The total enrolment of veterans in CVT 
schools up to September 1, 1948, had been 
about 134,200, Mr. Thompson stated. The 
enrolment at the beginning of October for 
all nine provinces was about 600. Dominion 
owned capital equipment for the schools to 
the value of about two million dollars had 
been purchased by the provinces. 
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Apprentice Training—With reference to 
apprentice training, the Director reported 
that field representatives had been appointed 
in all the provinces but Nova Scotia. This 
had resulted in much better supervision in 
the training of apprentices on the job. 
However, there had been some decline in 
the number of registered apprentices in 
training in some of the provinces, due to 
the decrease in the number of veterans who 
were training as apprentices. Mr. Thompson 
was of the opinion that more active steps 
would have to be taken to recruit young 
apprentices, preferably from the vocational 
schools. He reported that the youth train- 
ing and student-aid sub-schedules were in 
operation in all provinces, but, as formerly, 
nearly all the training was for rural young 
people and the provision of bursaries for 
university students and nurses in training. 

Crwilian Training —The training of unem- 
ployed civilians (Schedule “M”) had been 
accepted in principle in all the provinces 
and incorporated as part of the new Voca- 
tional Training agreements between the 
Dominion and the several provinces, Mr. 
Thompson said. There were substantial 
increases in the number of classes and in 
the enrolment of trainees, especially in the 
Maritimes and in the western Prairie 
provinces. 


Assistance to Schools—Mr. Thompson 
described in some detail the progress being 
made under the Vocational Schools Assist- 
ance Agreement. Some 23 vocational schools 
or additions to schools had been completed 
and about 45 others werein various stages of 


construction, he said. In addition, there were 
23 building projects which had been given 
conditional approval in April and were still 
being held up pending the receipt of com- 
pleted plans and specifications. 


Statistical Summary—A special statistical 
report to the Council, compiled by Mr. 
Thompson, summarized the enrolments, the 
financial outlay and other relevant infor- 
mation with respect to veteran training 
from the inception of rehabilitation training 
up to the end of August, 1948. He referred 
specifically to the following points:— 


Total Dominion expenditures on veteran 
training were $25,000,000, of which about 
$4,850,000 was spent on buildings and equip- 
ment. The total number of days’ training 
given in pre-matriculation classes in CVT 
schools was 3,057,716, and in CVT voca- 
tional schools 5,524,684. The per capita cost 
of each day’s training in CVT schools, less 
capital expenditures, has been $2.30. The 
average number of days’ training given to 
each veteran enrolled in pre-matriculation 
classes was 102, and in vocational classes 91. 
The average number of days’ training for 
each veteran who completed his course was 
137 in pre-matriculation classes and 149 in 
vocational classes. The total number of 
women enrolled was 11,324. Of these, 19 
took correspondence courses, 537 trained on- 
the-job, 5,166 trained in private schools, 
1,327 in CVT pre-matriculation schools and 
4.276 in CVT vocational schools. Below is 
a statement showing enrolments, comple- 
tions and discontinuances in various types 
of training :— 


Veterans Training 


Total Enrolments to August 31, 1948 


Type of Training 


X Correspondence 
X Training-on-the-Job 


DORE TiVvatevsCAOOlSs wi ge al ha iene acetone 


Pre-matriculation 


AG ay che gh hey YEN MUD AR ad WO Alte Oy iy Re pe aa 


Training Personnel 
for Armed Services 


Lt.-Gen. Charles Foulkes, Chief of the 
General Staff, appeared before the Council 
with a view to enlisting the Council’s 
co-operation in the trade training of Army 
personnel. He explained that the problem 
of providing sufficient trained manpower, to 
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Enrolled Completed Discontinued 
tate 2,187 368 803 
sone 29,121 18,484 8,402 
FN 18,189 9,942 6,298 
ee 29,666 22,376 7,297 
ars 54,976 3/,123 16,574 
134,139 88,294 39,374 


xX Remaining veterans transferred to DVA by the end of August. 


meet requirements in the event of national 
emergency was a constant concern of the 
military authorities, especially since modern 
methods of warfare were so _ highly 
mechanized. Obtaining a sufficient number 
of such trained men for the Armed Services 
has become increasingly difficult owing to 
industrial expansion during and since the 
war. Moreover, adequate training demanded 


much time, which the military authorities 
were not always able to provide, he said. 

General Foulkes was of the opinion that 
the cadet corps and the vocational schools 
throughout the country were important 
potential sources of skilled personnel and 
referred specifically to the six-weeks’ course 
for cadets at Camp Ipperwash to support 
his view. Of the 175 cadets who took the 
course, all but five qualified as tradesmen 
and expressed a desire to return next year 
for further training. He stated that men 
skilled in the automotive trades constituted 
45 per cent of the Army requirements. 
Others needed were electrical, radar and 
radio tradesmen, engineering equipment 
officers and medical assistants. All of these, 
it was thought, could be trained at cadet 
camps, but difficulty was being found in 
obtaining sufficient qualified instructors. 
General Foulkes felt that teachers in tech- 
nical schools might be induced to work as 
summertime instructors in Army camps. He 
agreed with a Council suggestion that the 
several provincial Departments of Educa- 
tion should be approached with this end in 
view. 

In conclusion, General Foulkes stated that 
he was anxious to have provincial support 
for the Army training plan, particularly in 
regard to cadets, and in obtaining more 
qualified instructors for summer camps. He 
solicited suggestions in working out a plan 
for obtaining recruits in rural areas. 


Training of Civilians 


The Regional Directors of CVT submitted 
brief verbal reports covering the progress 
made in civilian adult education under 
Schedule “M” in their several jurisdictions. 
Beginnings had been made in the Western 
provinces and in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. In Ontario, Quebec and Prince 
Edward Island the need for such training 
had not developed, mainly because employ- 
ment was at a high level. 

Statements by H. C. Hudson, Special 
Placements Division of the National 
Employment Service and Brig. J. E. Lyon, 
Assistant Director of Training, revealed a 
close and effective liaison between NES 
and CVT in the selection and training of 
unemployed civilian workers. 


Youth Training Schedules 


The Director of Training informed the 
Council that the content of the present 
sub-schedules for youth training was much 
the same as for last year. “Some leader- 
ship courses had been proposed,” he said, 
“but it is felt that such courses were more 
in the nature of general adult education.” 


- into suitable courses. 


It was revealed that Manitoba was 
particularly interested in training for per- 
sons in rural areas, but until recently it 
had not been possible to get young persons 
In Quebec, courses 
were being given in_ practical home 
economics as well as several short courses 
in fishing and specific rural occupations, 
such as poultry-keeping, beekeeping, rug- 
making and woodcarving. 


Student Loans 


The establishment of a “revolving fund” 
in each of the provinces for loans to 
students was discussed. Under this plan 
where both the Dominion and any of the 
provinces provided funds for loans, the 
Dominion’s share should be left with the 
province concerned, in order to build up 
revolving funds. The Council decided to 
support the establishment of such funds 
and suggested that the Dominion grant 
annual assistance after 1950, the date 
mentioned as the termination of federal 
contributions. 


Vocational Training 
in Penitentiaries 


Assistant Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 
J. A. McLaughlin, presented a brief to the 
Council with a view to enlisting its 
co-operation in providing vocational train- 
ing for the inmates of certain Canadian 
correctional institutions. 

Mr. McLaughlin pointed out that in 
recent years the purpose of penal institu- 
tions was not only to keep prisoners in safe 
custody, but by constructive efforts to 
change their anti-social attitudes, so that 
when they are released they will have 
greater incentive to becoming law-abiding 
citizens, rather than recidivists. The report 
of the Archambault Royal Commission on 
Penal Reform of 1938, which was con- 
firmed by investigations conducted by rep- 
resentatives of the Provincial Departments 
of Education and Labour, in 1942, tended 
to confirm the need for a new approach to 
prison reform. The report of February 5, 
1947, to the Minister of Justice by 
Major-General R. B. Gibson, the present 
Commissioner of Penitentiaries, resulted in 
the first specific steps to introduce voca- 
tional training in penitentiaries, Mr. 
McLaughlin said. Men are assigned to 
vocational training courses on a voluntary 
basis, but must meet stiff requirements 
both for admission and continuation in the 
course. 

Mr. McLaughlin stated that “the success 
of Canadian Vocational Training in promot- 
ing the rehabilitation of veterans in civil 
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life prompted the adoption of essentially 
the same plan for vocational training in 
penitentiaries.” Vocational courses were 
introduced at two penitentiaries in the fall 
and winter of 1947. A chief vocational 
officer was appointed at each institution to 
supervise the field organization and opera- 
tion under the Division of Industries and 
Vocational Training at the Commissioner’s 
office in Ottawa. Qualified teachers were 
obtained, some of them being former 
instructors in the discontinued Training 
and Re-establishment Institutes for war 
veterans. Among the courses provided 
were those in bricklaying, stone masonry, 
construction carpentry, cabinet making, 
sheet metal work, plumbing and steam- 
fitting, engineering draughting, and related 
training in blueprint reading, shop mathe- 
matics, etc. They were given full time 
each five-hour day for a basic training 
period of approximately 1,000 hours. 
Records of progress in theory and practice 
were kept to provide material for final 
evaluation when the prison trainees have 
completed their sentences. 

Mr. McLaughlin stated that while this 
approach to the inmates is relatively new 
in Canadian penal institutions, “already we 
are reaping the benefit in a noticeable 
earnestness on the part of the convicts who 
are assigned to vocational work—they are 
not doing their task mechanically, but 
display a positive interest and attention 
. .. . For the courses starting this year, 
there is a waiting list greater than we can 
accommodate.” 

The facilities for the placement in 
employment of released prisoners, such as 
the John Howard Society, developed orig- 
inally to help released inmates, without 
special reference to vocational trainees, 
work closely with the prison authorities 
in finding suitable employment. Then the 
National Employment Service is of assist- 
ance in many cases, especially with those 
prisoners who have clearly demonstrated 
their intention to “go straight”. Often too, 
shop instructors in the prisons can place 
men to better advantage than other 
agencies. The re-assimilation of prisoners 
into a free life, in a normal competitive 
world, on a _ basis commensurate with 
their new-found trade and social knowl- 
edge, cannot be fully achieved, in Mr. 
McLaughlin’s opinion, without full partner- 
ship with industry and labour, similar to 
that followed by CVT in the re-establish- 
ment of veterans, as well as any other 
positive factors that will combat the instinct 
to crime. The conduct of a man cannot 
be changed unless he is willing to change 
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it. In order to remove the prisoner’s 
antagonism towards society it is necessary 
for officials of penal institutions to demon- 
strate their interest beyond a_ merely 
punitive policy. 

“Plans are well advanced,” Mr. 
McLaughlin said, “to add this Fall to the 
original eight vocational courses” at the 
two penitentiaries and to set up “a nest 
of six courses” at one of the Western 
penitentiaries. “The demand for a variety 
of courses is greater than we can meet 
with our physical facilities.” 

Following Mr. McLaughlin’s address, 
Council members expressed the opinion that 
the provincial apprenticeship authorities 
would be able to assist in obtaining of 
trade credits for former inmates of peni- 
tentiaries. The matter of trade testing too, 
might not offer serious difficulties as trade 
unions were less likely now than formerly 
to discriminate. In fact, it was asserted 
that at least one Western union had offered 
to trade-test men who were being released. 
It was disclosed, too, that correspondence 
courses were being used in this work. The 
chairman assured Mr. McLaughlin that the 
support of the members of the Council 
would be given in every possible way. 


Assistance to Vocational Schools 


The Supervisor of Technical Training, 
Mr. C. R. Ford, presented a report on the 
Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement, 
in which he outlined the progress made in 
each of the provinces in providing buildings 
and equipment for the expansion of voca- 
tional training for civilians. In some cases, 
increase in building costs had created diffi- 
culties. Only four of the provinces were 
not taking up the full annual allotment of 
Federal funds. In presenting a summary of 
expenditures under the agreement, it was 
shown that projects were approved for 
$9,337,244 of the $10,000,000 capital allot- 
ment for buildings and equipment. 

Supplementing Mr. Ford’s report, the 
Regional Directors presented details of the 
work that was being proceeded with in their 
several regions under the CVT Assistance 
Agreements. 


Correspondence Courses 


Mr. Ford reported that there had been 
general agreement in regard to the prepara- 
tion of correspondence courses. Specific 
syllabi had been sent to the provinces for 
analysis and comment and had also been 
reviewed at the convention of the Canadian 
Educational Association held in Winnipeg 
during the summer. Agreement had been 
reached as to the form and content of the 


courses, but more detailed analyses were 
required to ensure uniform courses. It was 
disclosed, however, that 13 courses had been 
approved for final preparation, and 9 of 
these were already being proceeded with. 


Apprenticeship 


The Director of Training, Mr. R. F. 
Thompson, stated that it would be neces- 
sary to put on an intensive drive every- 
where if an adequate supply of apprentices 
was to be maintained. It was now necessary 
to depend on non-veterans for apprentices, 
he said, and the first place to look for them 
was in the vocational schools. At the 
present time most of the apprentices in 
training were in their final year. Mr. 
Thompson stressed the point that the lack 
of apprentices was not a reflection on the 
provincial authorities, inasmuch as they had, 
at the request of the Departments of 
Labour and Veterans Affairs, directed their 
efforts since the war to the rehabilitation 
of veterans of the Armed Services. 

Referring to methods of apprentice train- 
ing, he said that it had been suggested that 
some pre-employment training should be 
provided, rather than that all training be 
given after apprentices had been indentured 
and working. Mr. Thompson indicated that 
pre-employment training would make it 
possible to shorten apprenticeship, since the 
apprentice would enter upon his indenture- 
ship better qualified than if he were entirely 
inexperienced. Consequently, he would be 
entitled to correspondingly better wages, 
and apprenticeship would be made more 
attractive. However, the present agreement 


Directors of Apprenticeship 
Hold Conference in Ottawa 


The third meeting of the Provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship was held in the 
Board Room of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, October 6, 1948. 

The following Directors were present: 
H. M. Beaton, Halifax, N.S.—Department 
of Labour; B. W. Kelly, Fredericton, N.B., 
—Department of Labour; F. J. Hawes, 
Toronto, Ont.—Department of Labour; 
J. Aiken, Winnipeg, Man.,—Department of 
Labour; J. J. Dornan, Regina, Sask.— 
Department of Labour; J. White, Edmonton, 
Alta.—Department of Labour; G. Rousseau, 
Montreal, Que.—Technical Adviser on 
Apprenticeship, Department of Labour. 

Others present were: G. H. Simmons, 
Toronto, Ont.—Asst. Director of Appren- 
ticeship; A. W. Crawford, Ottawa—Director 
of Training and Counselling, DVA; H. C. 


between the Dominion and the provinces 
does not make provision for pre-employ- 
ment training. It follows, therefore, that 
if the pre-employment policy was adopted, 
it would be necessary to modify the agree- 
ment. He suggested that the Directors of 
Apprenticeship should give the matter 
careful consideration when they convened 
later in the week. (An account of this 
meeting appears below.) 


Resolutions 


Two important resolutions resulted from 
the deliberations of the Council. 

(1) Appointing a Standing Advisory 
Committee from the members of the 
Council and. CVT officials to co-operate 
with Lt.-Gen. Charles Foulkes, Chief of the 
Canadian General Staff, in obtaining and 
training trade personnel for the Armed 
Services, the members being: Lt.-Col. J. W. 
Inglis, Vancouver; Mr. J. H. Ross, Calgary; 
Miss Marion Graham, Saskatoon; Brigadier 
J. R. Lyon, Ottawa; Mr. G. Poisson, 
Quebec; Mr. R. H. MacCuish, Halifax. 


(2) Recommending that a further capital 
grant of $5,000,000 be made from the 
Dominion treasury for the development of 
vocational schools in the provinces, on the 
same basis as the capital grant made for 
the same purpose in 1945, and that the 
present annual grants from the Dominion 
treasury be increased from $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. 


Before adjournment the Council decided 
to hold its next meeting during the first 
week of May, 1949. 


Hudson, Ottawa—Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; A. Wood, Ottawa—Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission; Dr. G. F. 
McNally, Edmonton, Alta.—Chairman, 
Vocational Training Advisory Council; J. A. 
McLaughlin, Ottawa—Asst. Commissioner 
of Penitentiaries; R. J. Thompson—Chief 
Vocational Officer, Collin’s Bay Peniten- 
tiary; T. H. Taylor—Chief Vocational 
Officer, Saskatchewan Penitentiary; J. C. A. 
Laferriere—Chief Vocational Officer, St. 
Vincent de Paul Penitentiary; Dr. L. W. 
Shaw, Charlottetown, PEI—Regional 
Director, CVT; R. H. MacCuish, Halifax, 
N.S—Regional Director, CVT; J. W. 
MeNutt, Fredericton, N.B—Regional 
Director, CVT; H. H. Kerr, Toronto, Ont. 
—Regional Director, CVT; D. E. McPher- 
son, Winnipeg, Man.—Regional Director, 
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CVT; W. A. Ross, Regina, Sask—Regional 
Director, CVT; J. H. Ross, Calgary, Alta. 
—Regional Director, CVT; Lt.-Col. J. W. 
Inglis, Vancouver, B.C.—Regional Director, 
CVT; R. F. Thompson, Ottawa—Director 
of Training, Department of Labour; 
Brigadier J. E. Lyon, Ottawa—Asst. 
Director of Training, Department of 
Labour; C. R. Ford, Ottawa—Supervisor of 
Technical Training, Department of Labour. 

Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of Train- 
ing, Federal Department of Labour, was 
appointed Chairman and Mr. C. R. Ford, 
Supervisor of Technical Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, Secretary of the 
meeting. 

In a brief introductory address the 
Chairman, reiterated the comments of Dr. 
MacNamara made before the Vocational 
Training Advisory Committee two days 
earlier, in which he emphasized the import- 
ance of apprentice training and the dire 
need, for tradesmen, especially in the trowel 
trades. He also referred to the need for 
army tradesmen, particularly in the field of 
motor mechanics and in the electrical 
trades. 

Mr. Thompson stressed the point that 
the training of apprentices was a very 
important part of the whole pattern of 
vocational training. As apprenticeship was 
ander provincial jurisdiction, the Federal 
Government had no thought or intention 
of attempting to dictate in the matter. 
He felt, however, that the meeting of the 


provincial Directors in Ottawa would result 
in interchanges of ideas and information 
which would be useful in promoting appren- 
tice training throughout the country. 
Inasmuch as attempts had been made 
to develop uniform trade analyses, or 
schedules of work processes, the Chairman 
requested the Directors to present reports 
on the progress that was being made in 
this phase of the project in their several 
jurisdictions. In his summary of the verbal 
statements made by the Directors, Mr. 
Thompson pointed, out that the preparation 
of trade analyses takes considerable time 
and were difficult to apply, especially in the 
building trades. It was the consensus of 
opinion, however, that, in principle, proper 
and complete trade analyses are essential 
and should be developed for all trades. 


Syllabi of Class Instruction 


The Directors present were in agreement 
that syllabi for class instruction should be 
approved by the trade advisory committees 
and the work of training in classes should 
be turned over to the Technical Branches 


of the several Departments of Education. 


It was disclosed that correspondence courses 
were not used in Ontario at all, and only 
to a limited extent, or in special cases, in 
the other provinces. 

The following table shows the relative 
amount of time spent upon practical and 
theoretical work in full time classes. 





Practical Work Theory 
Province Percentage Percentage 
British Columbia Most Classes 0 100 
Auto Body and Fender—109 
Alberta The percentage of practical work decreases as the length of class 
period is shortened. In the one-month classes little or no practical 
work is taught. 
Saskatchewan 40 60 
Manitoba 65— 70 30— 35 
Ontario 60 40— 70 
Quebec Electrical — 60 40 
Plumbing — 60 40 
Other Building Trades— 80 20 
Shoemaking — 50 50 
New Brunswick Full-time Classes — 80 20 
Part-time Classes 100 
Nova Scotia 25— 0 75—100 


The question of payment of apprentices 
for time spent in classes was raised and 
it was shown that practices varied in the 
different provinces, but in most instances 
employers supplemented the allowances 
made to full-time trainees. It was felt 
that industry should be .encouraged to 
support apprentice class training, as such 
training would benefit industry as a whole. 
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None of the Provincial Directors reported 
that direct penalties were imposed for non- 
attendance in apprenticeship classes. How- 
ever, whatever pressure possible was used 
to induce students to attend regularly and 
certificates were not granted until trainees 
proved their fitness through the medium 
of examinations. 


Trade Tests and 
Final Examinations 


The importance of final trade tests and 
final examinations for apprentices was fully 
recognized by the Directors, as provincial 
certificates of competence were given to 
those who successfully completed the 
courses and the final tests. As a factor in 
emphasizing the value attached to these 
certificates, it was suggested that they 
should be signed by the Miu£nisters of 
Education or other responsible officials of 
the provincial departments. 


Pre-employment Class Training 


It was explained by the Chairman that 
the present agreements between the 
Dominion and the provinces permitted 
Dominion contribution for three months of 
each year of apprenticeship on a _ post- 
employment basis. It was proposed that 
students be brought into the schools for 
periods of pre-apprenticeship training of 
varying lengths, ranging from four to 
possibly eight months. They would then 
be trade tested and indentured at the level 
of pay their attainment warranted. 

’ After a discussion of this proposal 
the following resolution was carried 
unanimously :— 


That the agreement be altered to 
provide more flexibility as to the length 
of training in full-time classes that could 
be given in any one year, and that this 
time be distributed at the discretion of 
the province, but with the stipulation 
that the Dominion would not contribute 
to more than 12 months of full-time 
class training during the whole period of 
a four-year apprenticeship or fifteen 
months during a five-year apprenticeship. 


Uniform Length of Apprenticeship 


It was pointed out that there were some 
rather singular differences in the period of 
apprenticeship in the several provinces, 
notably in the cases of such trades as 
painting and decorating, plastering and 
sheet-metal working. The opinion was 
expressed that shortening the apprentice- 
ship period in trades where it seemed 


unduly long should increase the number of 
apprentices in such trades. It was sug- 
gested, too, that it might be advantageous 
to consult the respective unions in the 
matter. 


Supply of Apprentices 


The problem of obtaining a sufficient 
number of apprentices was raised and 
several suggestions were made. Some of 
the Directors stated they kept in touch 
with guidance counsellors in schools and in 
this way obtained many apprentices. It 
was felt that this plan would be improved 
if the apprenticeship Director worked in 
closer liaison with guidance counsellors. 
There was, however, the tendency of some 
schools to send boys of low academic 
ability rather than any special fitness for 
the trade chosen. It was explained that 
the services of the Information Branch of 
the Federal Department of Labour were 
available to increase publicity along the 
lines of creating interest in the trades 
amongst youth. 


Indentureship 


The Chairman enumerated the three 
indentureship methods which are used in 
apprenticeship schemes in different parts of 
the world: (1) to an employer; (2) to an 
industry or trade union; (3) to an Appren- 
ticeship Board. The discussion on inden- 
tureship revealed some variations in the 
plans followed in the different provinces, 
with the greater number following more 
or less the practice of indenturing to 
employers. Mr. Thompson suggested that 
where the provincial apprenticeship Acts 
did not permit indentureship to the unions, 
an association of employers, or the appren- 
ticeship boards, such a change would be 
desirable. 

Among other matters discussed at the 
meeting were: (1) granting of time credits 
to apprentices coming from vocational 
schools; (2) the form and content of record 
cards used for recording individual appren- 
ticeship histories; (3) field supervision of 
apprentices; (4) establishing ratios of 
apprentices for a trade, and; (5) the inter- 
provincial transfer of apprentices. 
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CIVILIAN ADULT TRAINING AT 
RYERSON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


So successful was the work done by the 
Toronto Training Centre in the rehabilita- 
tion of ex-personnel of the Armed Services, 
that most of the industries for which 
training was given petitioned the Ontario 
Government for its continuance on a 
civilian basis. This necessitated a change 
in the Vocational Education Act and at 
the 1948 session of the Ontario legislature, 
such an amendment was introduced making 
provision for the organization of provincial 
polytechnical institutes. Moreover, a sum 
of $400,000 was provided in the provincial 
estimates for the operation of the proposed 
Institute to occupy the premises of the old 
Toronto Normal School, which had been 


School of Electronics 


School of Jewellery and Horology 
School of Business 

School of Architectural Draughting 
School of Furniture Crafts 


School of Photography 
School of Fashion Crafts 


School of Food Technology 
School of Machine Tool Technology 


School of Graphic Arts 


School of Welding 

Fabrication Welding 

Technician 

School of Stationary Engineering 
School of Cosmetology 

School of Barbering 

School of Supervisory Training 


School for Nursing Assistants 


Apprenticeship Schools for the Building 
Trades and Automotive Industry 
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extensively renovated and re-equipped after 
the war for use by the Toronto Rehabilita- 
tion Training Centre. Thus the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology came into being and 
was officially opened on September 22, 1948. 


It is named after Dr. Egerton Ryerson, the 
founder of the educational system of 
Ontario. 


Except for a comparatively small item 
of $4,800 on capital account, the Institute 
has not drawn upon Federal funds avail- 
able under the Dominion-Provincial Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Agreement. 


The Institute consists of the following 
affiliated Schools :— 


Options 

Radio Communications, Radio and Appliance 
Servicing, Industrial Electronics, Electronic 
Laboratory Practice, Marine We lAN 

Goldsmithing and Gem Setting, ae 
and Repairing 

*Business Machines 

*Retail Merchandising 

Architectural and Structural Draughting and 
Design 

Cabinetmaking and Design, 
Wood Finishing 

Portraiture, Commercial, Industrial 

Costume Design 

*Women’s Tailoring 

*Men’s Tailoring 

Commercial Cooking, Commercial Baking 

General Mechanical, Tool Design, Tool and 
Die Making, Mechanical Drafting 
*Advanced Machine Shop Practice 
*Advanced Mechanical Drafting 

Hand Composition and Typography, Letter- 
press Presswork, Linotype and Intertype, 
Monotype, Photo Lithography, Offset Press- 
work, Printing Design and Layout 


Upholstering, 


*Welding Operator 


*Hairdressing, Advanced Hair Styling 
* 


*Job Instruction Training 

Job Relations Training I and II 

Job Methods Training 

Job Safety Training 

(operated in co-operation with the Dominion 
Department of Labour) 

*Operated in co-operation with the Provincial 
Department of Health 

*Operated in co-operation with the Depart- 
ments of Labour at Ottawa and Toronto - 


Henceforth, adults 18 years of age or 
over who wish to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to receive advanced technical 
instruction, may enroll in one of its many 
courses. ) 

All courses marked with an asterisk are 
of nine months’ duration, except the Super- 
visory Courses which are only one week 
long and the Apprentice Courses which are 
of varying lengths. All other courses are 
of two years’ duration but under special 
circumstances shorter courses may be 
arranged by the Principal upon request. 
In the first year, the course is general, but 
specialization in one of the options is 
possible during the second year. Special 
Short Courses in any of the affiliated 
Schools may be arranged for persons 
sponsored by an industry or firm. 

It is planned to attach to each of these 
Schools an advisory committee consisting 
of men and women who earn their liveli- 
hood in the industry concerned. The 
purpose of these committees is to:— 


(a) Assist in formulating suitable courses 
of study; 

(b) Advise the administrative authorities 
on the purchase of new equipment; 

(c) Keep the administration informed of 
new developments in the industry and 
of the necessity of starting new 
courses; 


(d) Act as liaison between the Institute 
and industry ; 


(e) Assist in the placement of graduates 
of the School. 


Since the purpose of the Institute is to 
offer advanced technical instruction, one of 
the entrance requirements is that appli- 
cants should be eighteen years of age or 
over. Moreover, to benefit from a two- 
year technological course, a good educa- 
tional background is necessary and another 
admission requirement to such a course is 
a secondary school graduation diploma. 
However, many older people do _ not 
possess this certificate but have had some 
practical experience in industry. It was 
decided therefore that, in order to encourage 


-of such an Institute as this. 


such individuals to enroll, there would 
be accepted in lieu of the diploma: 
(1) evidence of the completion of any 
other course of training approved as 
equivalent by the Institute authorities; or 
(2) evidence satisfactory to the Institute 
authorities that the applicant is competent 
to undertake the work of the course. 

It is anticipated that the cost per student 
will be in the neighbourhood of $600 per 
year and it was felt that the students 
should pay a small fee in order to ensure 
that they were really serious about taking 
the course in which they were enrolled. 
The total fee for residents of Ontario was 
set, therefore, at $50. This includes regis- 
tration fee, student council fee and shop 
and laboratory deposit. For non-residents 
of Ontario, who are British subjects, the 
fee is $225 per year and non-residents of 
Ontario, who are not British subjects $325 
per year. A limited number of bursaries 
under the Dominion-Provincial student aid 
scheme are available to students registered 
in the Institute, and some of the indus- 
tries for which training is being given 
provided special scholarships. One notable 
instance of this is the Jewellers’ Institute 
which provided twenty bursaries valued at 
$125 each. 

The Institute also operates a number of 
co-operative courses where employees of an 
industry receive special training one or two 
afternoons during the week. Moreover, the 
University of Toronto has made arrange- 
ments for the Institute to give the 
practical part of the University course in 
“Tnstitutional Management”. 

The support of the Government and the 
support of industry are vital to the success 
Both have 
been received in generous measure and its 
future is bright indeed. Although new 
courses are offered and different methods 
employed, these old buildings will serve 
the rising generations in as effective and 
vital a manner as they have served the 
generations whose voices are no longer 
heard in its halls and corridors. 


Article by Mr. H. H. Kerr, Director of Provincial 
Technical Institutes (Ontario), slightly abridged. 


CO-OPERATIVES IN CANADA IN 1947 


Co-operatives in Canada increased their membership in 
1947 and extended their operations. 


According to the Sixteenth Annual 
Summary of Co-operation in Canada, pub- 
lished by the Economics Division of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, 2,095 
co-operative associations in Canada reported 


a total membership of 982,990, in 1947, 
an increase of about 56,000 over the 
preceding year. It is pointed out, how- 
ever, that these figures do not make 
allowances for duplication of membership, 
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so that they are somewhat higher than the 
actual membership. 

The total business transacted by Cana- 
dian co-operatives for the crop year ending 
July 31, 1947, was valued at $712,583,246, 
which constitutes a record and exceeded 
that of the crop year 1946 by over 
$158,000,000. A portion of this was 
attributed to a very large increase in 
returns for the Province of Ontario, and 
also to the rise in the general level of 
prices which occurred during the period. 


Farm Marketing 


Sales of farm products increased by about 
$125,000,000 during the year. It is note- 
worthy that co-operation in the marketing 
of farm products continued to be much 
greater than co-operative purchasing 
although the ratio was becoming less 
pronounced, being about five to one in 
1947, as compared with ten to one in 1940. 

Every product. which co-operatives 
market in Canada showed an increase in 
sales volume in 1946-47, with the excep- 
tions of honey and wool. Wool sales 
decreased by only a small amount, but in 
1946 the honey crop was almost a complete 
failure and sales by co-operative honey 
producers were down by well over 50 per 
cent. Sales value of grains marketed was 
reported to have increased, by $77,000,000 ; 
fruits and vegetables by $13,000,000; tobacco 


by $16,000,000; dairy products by $6,000,000 | 


and poultry and eggs by $2,000,000. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives 


Reports were received from 83 co-opera- 


tives mainly engaged in the marketing of | 


fish during 1946-47. The value of the fish 
marketed by these groups was $10,558,912. 
Fishermen’s gear and bait, as well as con- 
sumer goods such as groceries, dry goods 


and clothing were also handled. The sales 
value of these goods and supplies was 
$1,515,276. The membership of the fisher- 
men’s co-operatives was estimated to be 
10,826 and total assets amounted to 
$6,000,000. 


Mutual Insurance 


Statistics provided by the provinces on 
the extent of farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies for the year ended December 31, 
1946, showed that there were 412 such 
companies underwriting fire insurance in 
Canada having total net admitted assets 
of $20,141,418; total liabilities of 
$6,696,203; net amount of insurance at 
risk, $1,689,086,734; net losses paid in 1946, 
$3,014,136. 

In addition to mutual fire insurance there 
have been recent developments in the field 
of life insurance, and fidelity bonding on a 
co-operative basis, and plans for expanding 
into the field of automobile insurance were 
under consideration. 


Miscellaneous Co-operatives 


Co-operative telephone systems in Canada 
are reported as having a total investment 
of $22,600,000 and 117,656 connected instru- 
ments. Other co-operative services included 
housing, board and room, transportation, 
funeral services, electricity, machinery, elec- 
trical repairs, medical services and hospital- 
ization. It is pointed out in the summary 
that increased interest in medical services 
and, hospitalization “has led to the organiza- 
tion of a score or more co-operative medical 
services in Ontario alone and these have 
recently organized themselves into the 
Co-operative Medical Services Federation”. 

The accompanying table indicates the 
growth of Canadian co-operatives from 1938 
to 1947. 


GROWTH OF CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVES, 1938-1947 


Number of 

Crop Year Ended Associations 
INL ate Pee a a a LO 
PIE OR a SUA Re ie 1,332 
1OAOS od anne wena 1,151 
OA Dep Rei Wen ace 1,395 
1S DA DN en fe L722 
LOA eS re parteld 1,650 
Ee Ny Ue ad eae 1,792 
LOAD Nirah a ls oa 1,824 
GAGs ETE ae aera 1,953 
LOA TVs UAL sh eevee 2,095 
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Total Business 


Including 
Other Revenue Marketing Purchasing 
000 000 000 
$ $ $ 

155,080 134,494 20,092 
201,660 180,748 20,400 
236,323 214,293 PN tes fA 
242,158 215,030 25,895 
257,090 214,763 42,328 
352,786 295,499 55,689 
527,856 459,799 65,509 
585,650 500,482 81,361 
554,330 454,565 95,603 
712,583 578,638 127,002 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN 
THE NATIONALIZED COAL INDUSTRY 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In the attempt to meet production targets in the 
nationalized coal industry in 1947, the maintenance 
of harmonious labour-management relations was an 


unportant objective. 


The following article summarizes the National Coal Board’s 
report on its relations with its employees during the first 
year under nationalization. It describes the introduction 
of the 5-day week and the later increase in working hours; 
measures to wmprove the welfare, health and safety of 
miners; the Conciliation Scheme, and disputes during 
1947; the Consultation Scheme; manpower problems; and 
plans for the future. 


On January 1, 1947, under the authority 
of the Coal Industry Nationalization Act, 
1946, the National Coal Board took over 
the operation of Britain’s coal mines. The 
Board, in its annual report for 1947, gives 
an accounting of the industry’s first year 
under public ownership. The report is a 
comprehensive one, covering all activities of 
the National Coal Board, and containing 
financial statements and statistical tables. 
This summary deals mainly with the ques- 
tion of how labour-management relations 
operated under nationalization. 

In replacing private industry as employer, 
the Board had to determine its policy 
toward its employees, decide which unions 
to recognize, build up conciliation and 
consultation machinery, provide health and 
welfare services, etc. At the same time, 
the Board had to strive to achieve the 
coal production target for 1947 of 200,000,000 
tons, an increase of about five per cent over 
the previous year, and undertake the task 
of long-term planning for the industry. 


The Nationa! Coal Board 


The Board’s nine members were selected 
for their special knowledge of some 
particular field of the coal industry. All 
are required to serve full time. Two of 
the members were former trade union 
officers, who were appointed by reason of 
their experience of labour problems and 
labour organization, and not as representa- 
tives of their unions. Thus the unions were 
in no way committed by decisions of the 
Board, but retained complete independence. 


The two members were Lord Citrine, 
formerly General Secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress, and Mr. Ebby Edwards, 
formerly General Secretary of the National 
Union of Mineworkers. The departments 
placed under their supervision were Man- 
power and Welfare, and Labour Relations, 
respectively. Lord Citrine subsequently 
resigned, and was replaced by Sir Joseph 
Hallsworth, formerly General Secretary of 
the National Union of Distributive and 
Allied Workers, and British Workers’ Dele- 


gate to many Conferences of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 


The Board as Employer 


A section of the report is devoted to a 
discussion of “The Board as an Employer”, 
and opens with the statement :— 


This chapter is about human relation- 
ships. Machines, schemes and plans are 
nothing without the human genius, skill 
and effort which alone can put them to 
use. The human material of an industry 
is more than its chief asset; it is the 
industry itself. It must be given oppor- 
tunities for free and full development. 
Any organization must deal honestly with 
its workpeople if it is to prosper, but a 
nationalized industry, existing only to serve 
public ends, must set an example in the 
way it treats its employees, enlarges their 
opportunities and encourages their efforts. 


The Coal Industry Nationalization Act 
itself lays many duties on the Board as a 
good employer. Its policy must encompass 
the safety, health and welfare of its 
employees. The Board, in recognizing that 
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“old grievances and old disputes had pro- 
duced bitternesses”, hoped, by meeting just 
claims, “to infuse a new spirit into manage- 
ment and men, now partners in a new 
public service. For the mineworkers,” the 
Board points out, “this meant valuable con- 
cessions and an enhanced status. But with 
these privileges, came new responsibilities. 
All in the industry must exercise self- 
discipline and moderation.” At the vesting 
date, the Board sent a message to each 
person employed in the industry, explaining 
its aims. 


The Five-Day Week 


The most important concession instituted 
by the Board during the year in regard to 
working conditions was the five-day week. 
The Board regarded the five-day week as 
desirable, in that the men who worked 
underground should be entitled to “two 
days’ light and air”. There was also the 
advantage of leaving the week-end free for 
repair and maintenance work. It was a 
question of the right time to introduce it. 
The shorter working week might mean loss 
of output when output had to be increased, 
and might also mean higher costs. On the 
other hand, men had to be retained in the 
pits and new recruits attracted. The Board 
decided in favour of early introduction as 
“a, gesture which might do much to improve 
the spirit of the industry and give an 
impetus to effort.” 

With the authorization of the Govern- 
ment, therefore, the Board entered into an 
agreement with the National Union of 
Mineworkers for the introduction of the 
five-day week, commencing May 5, 1947. 
To control absenteeism, it was agreed that 
each man would be paid at the regular rate 
for five shifts, and would receive a bonus 
for a sixth shift (not worked) provided he 
had worked the full five shifts. In order 
to increase productivity it was intended that 
old customs under which men left the pit 
before the end of the shift when their 
“stint” was done, would have to be aban- 
doned; and that increased tasks—working 
an additional length of coal face, or reduc- 
ing the number of men working on a face 
in order to man new ones—were to be fixed 
locally by agreement between the colliery 
management and the men, or, failing agree- 
ment, by means of the conciliation 
machinery. The Board would not make 
the bonus payment to men who persistently 
left their work before the end of the shift, 
because this would mean that they were not 
doing a reasonable day’s work. 
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“The success of the five-day week,” 
according to the Board’s report, “depended 
on a general acceptance of increased tasks.” 


In many instances the mineworkers did 
accept increased tasks, the Board reported, 
and there was some improvement in daily 
effort, but “taking the country as a whole, 
the response to the appeal by Board and 
Union for greater tasks was disappointing.” 
Figures for absenteeism showed an improve- 
ment, but the decline may have been due, 
it is stated, to the existence of the five-day 
week itself, which reduced the number of 
days on which a man could:be an absentee. 


Many difficulties were encountered in the 
application of the Five-Day Week Agree- 
ment. Dissatisfaction among workers at 
some collieries with the increased working 
hours led to a number of unofficial work 
stoppages. The change in the relative earn- 
ings of different classes of workers and of 
workers in different districts caused discon- 
tent, and the re-assessment of tasks led to 
differences in opinion between management 
and men. 


One of the reasons for introducing the 
five-day week was to make the industry 
more attractive so as to retain its workers 
and bring in new ones. “Any attempt to 
assess the results of the shorter week 
should take into account the probable 
effects it had on recruitment during 1947.” 

“The results of normal five-day working 
which began in May and ended at the 
beginning of November were partially 
obscured,” the Board states, “by the effect 
of the summer holidays. In May to 
October about 900,000 tons more coal were 
produced than was produced in the corre- 
sponding months of 1946, and a further 
800,000 tons would have been produced but 
for disputes. On the other hand, the labour 
force in 1947 was greater than it was in 
1946 (though many of the new recruits were 
untrained).. What the output would have 
been in 1947 if a six-day week had been 
worked throughout is a matter of guesswork. 
It soon became plain that at the current 
rate of output under normal five-day week 
working the industry would not achieve its 
target for the year.” Z 

In the last few weeks of the year, there- 
fore, the number of hours worked each 
week was increased. The Government, in 
appealing to all basic industries to work 
longer hours, suggested to the National 
Coal Board and the National Union of 
Mineworkers that, while the emergency 
lasted, workers in the coal industry should 
work an extra half-hour a day. The NUM 
thought that better results, with fewer 


complications, would be achieved by work- 
ing Saturday shifts, while keeping to the 
principle of the Five-Day Week Agreement, 
and suggested that all workers in the 
industry should work at least two Saturday 
shifts i every four, at overtime rates of 
pay. The Board “felt doubtful about this 
suggestion,” as it virtually meant returning 
to the state existing before the introduction 
of the five-day week, with overtime rates 
for Saturday work. After considerable 
discussion, the Board and the union agreed 
that each Division and Area executive 
should be free to choose between the two 
methods or to leave the choice to the 
collieries. Miners in Northumberland and 
those at nearly half of the collieries in 
Durham decided to work the extra half- 
hour a day, while most throughout the 
rest of the coalfields decided on the 
Saturday shift. 

By the end of December, the extension 
of working hours had resulted in an extra 
output of about two million tons of coal— 
about five per cent of the total output 
during the last two months of the year. 


The Wages Structure 


Another issue of great importance in the 
coal industry was the wages structure. 
Before nationalization, the basis on which 
wages were calculated varied from coalfield 
to coalfield, and even from pit to pit. 
Earnings depended not only upon the type 
of work performed and the physical effort 
of the men, but also on such factors as 
geological conditions, the efficiency with 
which coal was got from the face, trans- 
ported to the pit bottom, and wound to 
the surface, and local practices. A discus- 
sion between the Board and the NUM of 
the overhaul of the wages structure was to 
have followed discussion of the five-day 
week. It was found, however, on closer 
examination that the question was even 
more complicated than had _ originally 
appeared, and the Board and the union 
agreed that for the time being they should 
not try to deal with the problem in all its 
aspects. Some important adjustments were, 
nevertheless, made in 1947—in particular, 
increases in minimum wages and in rates 
of pay for the lower paid workers—which 
reduced inequalities between districts. Pro- 
vision was also made for six statutory 
holidays with pay, and for one week’s 
summer holiday with pay. 


Welfare 


In providing welfare services—pithead 
baths, canteens, recreation schemes, com- 
munity centres, educational and cultural 


activities, rehabilitation centres, convales- 
cent homes and hospital schemes—much 
had been done in the past by the Miners’ 
Welfare Commission, a statutory body, in 
addition to services provided by some 
colliery companies. This work was extended 
through the creation of a joint authority 
known as the National Miners’ Welfare 
Joint Council, consisting of all the members 
of the Miners’ Welfare Commission plus 
two representatives of the Board. 


Health and Safety 


The Board sought to devise new practical 
methods for improving standards of health 
and safety. Research into the causes of 
industrial diseases was conducted, and the 
Board hopes that improved working con- 
ditions and improved colliery hygiene, 
coupled with early diagnosis and expert 
treatment, will do much to control these 
diseases. A comprehensive health service 
is being set up throughout the industry. 
Work was continued on strata control, and 
experimental work on fluorescent lighting 
and dust suppression was carried out. 

It is hoped that much of this experi- 
mental work will bear fruit in the future. 
In 1947, however, the accident rate 
remained high. The report describes 
preventive measures that were encouraged 
during the year, including the use of joint 
consultative machinery. 


Conciliation 


The Board was required by the Act to 
consult the trade unions about the setting 
up of conciliation machinery. By the end 
of 1946, agreement was reached with the 
National Union of Mineworkers on con- 
ciliation procedure, covering most of the 
workers in the industry. The arrangements 
provided for conciliation at three separate 
levels—national, district and pit. Questions 
which may concern every colliery in the 
country are dealt with by the National 
Conciliation Scheme. Narrower issues 
affecting particular coalfields are settled by 
the District Scheme, while matters which 
concern individual pits, and raise no ques- 
tion of principle affecting the coalfields or 
the country as a whole, are dealt with by 
the Pit Conciliation Scheme. 

National Conciliation Scheme—The 
National Scheme was adopted by agreement 
with the National Union of Mineworkers. 
It is mainly a continuation of the scheme 
agreed between the Mining Association and 
the NUM in May, 1943. It provides for a 
National Conciliation Board consisting of a 
Joint National Negotiating Committee, and 
a National Reference Tribunal. The nine 
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members of the National Coal Board and 
not more than 14 members of the National 
Union of Mineworkers constitute the 
Committee. Questions arising between the 
National Coal Board and the union are 
discussed by the Committee and, failing 
agreement, are referred to the Tribunal for 
a decision. 

During the year, the Committee’s work 
resulted in the signing of agreements 
between the Board and the NUM on the 
five-day week, payment for statutory holi- 
days, extension of hours, and an increase 
in minimum wages. No question had to 
be referred to the National Reference 
Tribunal. 


District Conciliation Schemes—The 
agreement with the NUM also provided for 
the continuation of district conciliation 
schemes already in existence but with modi- 


fications. Each of the District Schemes 
consists of a Conciliation Board which 
conducts negotiations, and a  Diristrict 


Referee to whom questions are referred 
when the Conciliation Board cannot agree. 


Pit Conciliation Scheme—The scheme is 
aimed at settling quickly and efficiently 
questions arising between workers and 
management at the pit. Any question in 
dispute at a pit must first of all be 
discussed, as soon as possible between the 
workmen and the official immediately con- 
cerned. Failing agreement within three 
days, the matter must be again discussed 
with the manager of the pit or his repre- 
sentative. If agreement is still not reached, 
the men report the dispute to the local 
trade union official, who decides whether the 
question shall be taken up by the union. 
If this course is decided upon, the union 
official must write to the colliery manager 
asking for a meeting to be held between 
representatives of the union and manage- 
ment. (If the question is one raised by the 
management, then the manager must. write 
to the union.) This brings into operation, 
within five days of the request, the “pit 
meeting”. Area officials of the union and 
area or divisional officials of the National 
Coal Board may be present at this meeting. 
If within 14 days after the meeting the 
dispute is still not settled it must be 
referred to the joint secretaries of the 
District Conciliation Board who, in turn, 
refer it immediately to a Joint Disputes 
Committee, specially set up under the Pit 
Conciliation Scheme to deal with pit 
disputes, and composed of members from 
both sides. Membership and rules of 
procedure of these disputes committees are 
determined by the District Conciliation 
Boards and vary in each district. 
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In some districts, in addition to the main 
disputes committee, sub-committees special- 
izing in disputes arising over such matters 
as the five-day week or the guaranteed. wage 
have been set up. 

If the Disputes Committee cannot agree 
on a matter put before it, it 1s then 
referred to an umpire selected from a panel 
appointed by the District Conciliation 
Board. At all hearings by the umpire, an 
assessor nominated by each side must be 
present. This is the last stage in the Pit 
Scheme and, unless it is decided that the 
dispute raises questions of principle applying 
to the coalfield or country as a whole, the 
umpire’s decision is final. Both the Board 
and the NUM have agreed to accept any 
settlement reached at any stage in the 
scheme. There should never be any need 
for a strike, the Board claims, “if everyone 
concerned keeps to the rules laid down.” 


Disputes in 1947 


To what extent the Pit Scheme was 
successful, the Board found it difficult to 
say. “Superficially,” it was a success, “in 
that there were no official strikes sponsored 
by the NUM; but there were 1,635 unofficial 
strikes—where men stopped work in 
defiance of their Union.” In the year 
before nationalization, there -were 1,829 
strikes. The output lost in 1947 through 
these strikes was estimated at 1,652,000 tons 
—more than twice that in 1946. 

Two special causes made disputes more 
likely in 1947, the Board pointed out. The 
first was the lifting at the end of June of 
a ban which had been imposed by a 
national agreement in 1944 between the 
union and the colliery owners on changes 
in wage rates at particular collieries. When 
the ban was lifted there were accumulated 
demands for wage revisions. The second 
cause was the introduction of the five-day 
week. Almost half of the total loss in 
output was caused by disputes over the 
Five-Day Week Agreement. ‘This altered 
the relative earnings of different classes of 
workers and of workers in different dis- 
tricts, and some discontent was inevitable. 
Then, too, the re-assessment of tasks led to 
differences of opinion between men and 


management. 
The Board reports that without the 
Conciliation Schemes and “the loyal 


attempts of most of the people in the 
industry to make it work successfully”, 
there would certainly have been more 
strikes, causing a much greater loss of 
output. 

The Grimethorpe Strike—This was the 
most serious of the strikes, costing the 


country nearly 600,000 tons of coal, and 
eventually affecting 63 collieries in a 
sympathy walkout. 

One of the main principles on which the 
Five-Day Week Agreement was based was 
that the workmen should do a fair day’s 
work on each of their five shifts in the 
normal working week. In a re-assessment 
of tasks, one of the first things considered 
by management was the time taken by the 
men to complete the task they were 
performing. Where men were habitually 
finishing their work before the end of the 
shift it was proposed that the task should 
be increased. 

The dispute at the Grimethorpe colliery 
was caused by the refusal of the men to 
accept increased tasks. Prior to the strike 
a Disputes Committee, under the Pit Con- 
ciliation Scheme, had unanimously recom- 
mended acceptance of the increased stints, 
following an underground inspection; and 
during the strike the NUM and the TUC 
made unsuccessful attempts to persuade the 
men to return to work. The strike lasted 
over a month. Following its conclusion 
there were further negotiations, and the 
matter was eventually deferred to the new 
year, when the union “hoped to find a 
suitable opportunity of persuading the men 
at Grimethorpe to work in accordance with 
the report of the Disputes Committee.” 


Consultation 


During 1947 a consultation scheme was 
agreed upon. The scheme provided for a 
National Consultative Council to discuss 
matters of national interest, and similar 
councils at Divisions and Areas, with a 
Colliery Consultative Committee at each 
colliery. 


Colliery Consultative Committees.— 
Many re-organization schemes were brought 
before the Colliery Committees during the 
year. For example, when it was proposed 
to close a pit or part of a pit which 
involved the transfer of men to nearby 
collieries the case was first discussed with 
the committees. That these transfers were 
achieved without loss of output was mainly 
due to the work of the Colliery Committees. 
The working of the Five-Day Week Agree- 
ment and the new responsibilities imposed 
on management and men were explained 
and this greatly helped in securing the 
acceptance of increased daily tasks. The 
problem of absenteeism and a number of 
other matters were also discussed. 

It will take time, the Board states, before 
all these Committees are working well 
throughout the coalfields. In some cases 
there is “apathy”, in others “much of the 
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Committees’ proceedings consists merely of 
destructive criticism.” Many members of 
the committees “do not ‘yet fully realize 
that they have no executive powers but are 
intended to make recommendations to the 
management.” To improve the under- 
standing of what consultation means, 
conferences of members of the Colliery 
Consultative Committees have been inaug- 
urated, and in one Division a week-end 
school was held at a university. The Board 
states: “By means such as these, by the 
constant efforts of managers and union 
representatives, and above all by the day- 
to-day operation of the committees them- 
selves, understanding of the consultative 
idea will grow, and from this understanding 
will come a new unity of purpose in the 
industry.” 


Increasing Manpower 


The manpower target set for the Board 
by the Government was to get a total of 
730,000 men on colliery books by the end 
of the year. After allowing for estimated 
wastage of 60/65,000 over the year, this 
meant that a recruitment of 100,000 was 
needed. 

Before the war, the industry’s manpower 
had been recruited mostly from among 
local boys. During the war, local juvenile 
recruitment became less adequate to meet 
the industry’s needs and the field of recruit- 
ment had to be extended to include both 
adults and juveniles from non-mining areas. 
While the Board was convinced that the 
emphasis must once again be put upon 
juvenile recruitment, if the industry is to 
have a balanced and well-trained labour 
force for immediate needs, “the net would 
have to be thrown as widely as possible”, 
especially as the raising of the school- 
leaving age might mean fewer juvenile 
recruits for a time. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to recruit, train and house many adults 
with no previous experience of mining. 

In response to recommendations of the 
Board, the Government agreed, among 
other things, that mineworkers should not 
be called up for military service; to expand 
the capacity of the Government training 
centres as quickly as possible; to relax the 
Training Regulations whereby training time 
would be shortened and more recruits 
trained below ground on coal faces; and to 
provide additional housing in mining areas. 


Recruitment of Poles—Over 6,000 Polish 
ex-servicemen were accepted and placed in 


-employment, some of whom had experience 


of coalmining. Agreement had been 
reached at the beginning of the year 
between the Board, the Minister of Labour 
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and National Service, and the NUM on the 
following conditions: (1) no Polish worker 
should be placed.in employment without 
the agreement of the local branch of the 
NUM; (2) Polish workers must join the 
NUM; (8) in the event of redundancy 
Polish workers would be the first to go. 

In agreeing to the first condition, the 
Board assumed that agreement would not 
be unreasonably withheld. Opposition was 
encountered from some branches during the 
early months, and continued into the 
autumn in a few cases. National and Area 
officials of the union gave much help to 
the Board in overcoming this opposition. 
Nevertheless, the Board reports, there was 
a time when 1,000 Poles who had com- 
pleted their preliminary training had waited 
several weeks to be found jobs. However, 
opposition has practically disappeared and 
the Poles have proved to be excellent 
workers and get on well with the British 
mineworkers. 


Result of Recruiting Drive—At the end 
of December, there were 718,000 miners on 
colliery books—12,000 short of the target. 
Against the target recruitment of 100,000, 
some 94,000 men and boys had _ been 
absorbed, but wastage at 68,000 had been 
heavier than expected. Apart from 1946, 
wastage was the heaviest since the man- 
power intake and outflow had been properly 
recorded. Despite the raising of the school- 
leaving age in July, the recruitment of 
juveniles was over a thousand more than 
in 1946. 

The Board stressed the need for more 
houses and other accommodation if the 
recruitment program were to be achieved, 
and the report describes the steps taken 
to overcome this problem. 


Planning for the Future 


In its reference to long-term planning, 
the Board states that the re-shaping of the 
industry will be an immense task, involving 
heavy capital equipment. “Nothing com- 
parable to it in size and complexity has 
ever been attempted in the coal industry 
before”. Reconstruction schemes might 
cost up to £3 million each and take up to 
ten years to complete. 

The work of planning, it is stated, falls 
naturally into several main categories— 
reconstructing old pits and sinking new 
ones, forecasting the demand for coal, and 
settling a long-term policy for prices and 
wages. After production possibilities of 
each coalfield have been fully surveyed, the 
Board’s. planning staff will examine pro- 
jected schemes in the light of probable 
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future demand for coal, cost of production 
in the different coalfields, availability of 
labour, and other factors. 

Altogether, 52 major capital schemes, 
each costing more than £100,000, to a total 
value of over £22,600,000 had been approved 
by the end of 1947. 


The Year in Review 


It is shown that in the first year of 
nationalization output improved and more 
men entered the industry than for many 
years past. A total of 197,000,000 tons of 
salable coal was produced. While this 
amount fell short of the target of 200,000,000 
tons set by the Government, there was an 
improvement of six million tons over the 
previous year. 

The Board attributes the increase in out- 
put to several causes. First, the increase 
in the number of workers by 26,000 during 
the year, compared with a decrease of 4,000 
in 1946. Second, attendance improved; 
absenteeism decreased from about 19 per 
cent in 1946 to 15 per cent in 1947 for 
face workers. Third, on the average, each 
worker produced more coal per day. Out- 
put per man-shift at the coal face rose 
from 2-76 to 2-86 tons. 

“It is possible to estimate roughly how 
much each of these causes—more men, 
better attendance, more coal from each man 
each day—contributed to the increased out- 
put and how far they were offset by a 
reduction in the number of working days 
due to the five-day week. The following 
calculation has been made in terms of 
workers at the coal face :— 


Tons 

Increase due to increased 

HianpOwer ce. cee oe: + 5,000,000. 
Increase due to better 

AULON CANO weGen secs as + 9,500,000 
Increase due to greater 

output per man-shift... -+ 5,500,000 
Decrease due to reduction 

in number of working 

GAY Say eal Se ioe iene ia eee —14,000,000 

Net increase....... + 6,000,000 


“The loss of the Saturday shift during 
five-day week working in the summer was, 
therefore, almost exactly offset during the 
year as a whole by better attendance and 
greater productivity—the latter due partly 
to greater effort and partly to technical 
improvements and re-organization.” 

A deficit of £23 million occurred in the 
Board’s financial operations. This is stated 
to consist mainly of heavy payments by 
way of compensation to the former owners. 


The net loss on the workings of the 
collieries themselves was £6-2 million. This 
deficit, it is pointed out, is not a charge on 
the taxpayers, but has been met from the 
Board’s resources and must be overtaken in 
later years. 

Summing up the year’s activities, the 
Board concludes: “The prevalence of 
unofficial strikes in some coalfield districts 
and the disappointing response to the 
appeal for extra tasks under the Five-Day 
Week Agreement must be set on the debit 
side of the account. ... There is also a 
credit side. . . . The mineworkers as a 


whole, by better effort and better attend- 
ance, produced more of the coal the 
country needed. The improved effort in 
the autumn and winter of 1947 to achieve 
the ‘target’ of 200,000,000 tons by working 
longer hours came, for many of the mine- 
workers, as the climax to a year of 
sustained effort. The Board have estab- 
lished excellent relations with the National 
Union of Mineworkers. The Union have 
never ceased to represent vigorously the 
claims of their members, but the Board 
owe much to them for their constant 
co-operation.” 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SASKATCHEWAN 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, 1947 


An account of the administration of Saskatchewan’s labour 
legislation in 1947 is contained in that Province’s Annual 
Report. Minimum wages, hours of work, holidays with 
pay, labour relations, apprenticeship, and factory inspection 
are among the subjects dealt with. 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan for the year ending December 31, 
1947, states that employment and earnings 
in the Province continued at a high level 
during the year. Time lost due to strikes 
was not great and trade union membership 
reached 25,593, an increase of 10 per cent 
over 1946. 

The average wage in all industries except 
agriculture on November 1, 1947, was $36.58, 
as compared with $34.26 on January 1, 1947. 
Real earnings, however, declined during the 
year because of the rise in the cost of living. 

The report reviews labour conditions and 
new legislation, and summarizes the work 
of the Department under the heads: 
Labour Relations; Wages, Hours of Work 
and Holidays; Apprenticeship and Trade 
Schools; Boilers, Factories and Elevators; 
Theatres and Public Halls. Tables show 
applications made to the Labour Relations 
Board for orders of various types, trade 
union membership by unions, localities and 
industries, minimum wage orders and indus- 
trial standards schedules in force, and 
apprenticeship agreements by trades. 


Legislation 


With regard to legislation, the most 
important new enactment in 1947 was the 
Hours of Work Act which came into force 
on July 1. The Act provides for an eight- 
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hour day and 44-hour week with time 
and one-half payable for overtime for all 
persons, with some exceptions, employed in 
and within a five-mile radius of cities, in 
Stores and offices in and within a five-mile 
radius of towns and villages of a popula- 
tion of 500 or more, and in factories 
throughout the Province. Weekly earnings 
(take-home pay), the Act stipulates, must 
be maintained regardless of any reduction 
in hours provided for in the Act. 

A number of amendments in existing 
legislation were made during the year. 
The Minimum Wage Act was amended 
and minimum wage orders revised to 
provide for payment on public holidays. 
In the main, minimum wage rates were 
left unchanged in the revision of these 
orders, but in all areas and occupations to 
which the Hours of Work Act applies rates 
were made applicable to a 44-hour instead 
of a 48-hour week. Amendments in the 
Trade Union Act clarify the definition of 
an application pending before the Labour 
Relations Board or a board of conciliation 
and provide for an alternative procedure 
in enforcing orders of the Board. The 
Workmen’s Wage Act which provides for 
the payment of wages in cash and for 
weekly payment of wages was made 
applicable to all establishments and under- 
takings covered by the Factories Act and 
Minimum Wage Act. The Annual Holi- 
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days Act, 1944, was amended to provide 
for the collection out of court of unpaid 
holiday pay where the employer, the 
employee and the Department agree as to 
the amount owing. 

Continued efforts by the Department to 
reduce hazards in factories are indicated in 
new regulations for the prevention of 
accidents in garages and automobile service 
stations. The first regulations in Canada 
for the safe handling of liquefied petroleum 
gas were made as a result of an amend- 
ment in the Steam Boilers Act. Other 
regulations made in 1947 include new Rules 
and Regulations of the Labour Relations 
Board, new Industrial Standards schedules, 
several Orders under the Hours of Work 
Act and rules for two new trades under 
the Apprenticeship Act. Regulations under 
the Annual Holidays Act were amended, 
and the necessary amendments made to the 
general and trade regulations under the 
Apprenticeship Act to bring the hours of 
work of apprentices in line with the Hours 
of Work Act, to prescribe conditions respect- 
ing the qualifications required for the trades 
added, and to increase the scale of wages 
for apprentices in the motor-vehicle-repair 
trade. 


Trade Union Membership 


At the end, of 1947, there were 25,593 
trade union members in Saskatchewan, 
apportioned as follows: 14,768 affiliated with 
or chartered by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; 7,907, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour; and 2,918, members 
of the four independent railway brother- 
hoods. 


Labour Relations Board 


Of the 219 applications made to the 
Labour Relations Board in 1947 (including 
eight that were pending at the end of 1946) 
195 were disposed of, 18 were withdrawn 
and six were pending at the end of the year. 

A total of 133 applications for certifica- 
tion, affecting 4,357 employees, were made, 
of which 114 were granted; nine were 
dismissed; eight were withdrawn; and two 
were pending at the end of the year. 

Nine applications for orders requiring 
employers to refrain from unfair labour 
practices were considered. Two of these 
were dismissed and the remainder with- 
drawn, having been settled satisfactorily 
through direct negotiations. 

Fourteen applications were made for the 
reinstatement of employees allegedly dis- 
charged contrary to the Trade Union Act 
and for the payment of wages lost by 
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1947. 


/ 


reason of their discharge. Eight of the 
applications were granted, four were dis- 
missed and two withdrawn. 

A number of important court decisions 
were handed down in 1947 concerning 
Board orders. The right of the Board to 
appeal from decisions affecting its jurisdic- 
tion, which was denied by the Saskat- 
chewan Court of Appeal, was affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of Canada on May 18, 
The Court of King’s Bench, in a 
decision later upheld by the Court of 
Appeal, quashed an order made by the 
Board on the basis of information obtained 
for it by its executive officer. The Court 
of King’s Bench held that refusal to 
renegotiate an agreement does not con- 
stitute non-compliance with the order 
pursuant to which the original agreement 
was negotiated. A decision of the Appeal 
Court to the effect that the section of the 
Trade Union Act empowering the Board to 
order the reinstatement of employees dis- 
charged for union activity was unconstitu- 
tional was taken to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. (The judgment of 
the Privy Council is summarized elsewhere 
in this issue of the Lasour GazxrTts, p. 1441.) 


Conciliation 


There were 15 strikes and lockouts in the 
year involving 1,818 employees. Of the 
total time-loss of 42,908 man-days, 37,190 
man-days were accounted for by the 
national strike of packing-house workers. 
Eleven of the 15 work stoppages arose out 
of disputes over wages and other working 
conditions, three over the dismissal of 
employees and one over the interpretation 
of an agreement. 

Five Boards of Conciliation were set up 
by the Minister and in three cases the 
Board’s report served as a basis for settle- 
ment of the dispute. The Department of 
Labour assisted on an informal basis in the 
settlement of 78 disputes, of which 67 
related to wages, five to refusal of employers 
to negotiate, five to the dismissal of 
employees, and the remaining case to the 


‘interpretation of an agreement. 


Minimum Wage 
and Related Acts 


During 1947, 5,075 inspections were made 
under the Acts dealing with minimum 
wages, hours of work, industrial standards, 
annual holidays and weekly rest-day. 

Arrears of wages collected under the 
Minimum Wage and Hours of Work 
Acts amounted to $41,727.24; $207.69 was 
collected under the Industrial Standards 


Act; and holiday pay to the amount of 
$11,967.22 was collected, making a total of 
$53,902.15. 

The number of violations of minimum 
wage and related laws was relatively high, 
but in most cases satisfactory settlements 
were made without resort to court action. 
Efforts are being made by field staff to 
familiarize employers with changes in these 
laws. 

Hight prosecutions under the Minimum 
Wage Act were brought and convictions 
registered in five cases, the other three 
being dismissed. There was one conviction 
under the Annual Holidays Act, and of 
five prosecutions under the Industrial 
Standards Act one case resulted in a con- 
viction and four cases were dismissed. 


Apprenticeship Branch 


Two hundred and eighty-six apprentices 
entered into indentures under the Act as 
compared with 282 in 1946 and 55 in 1945. 
One hundred and eighty-two agreements 
have been cancelled since the Act came 
into force in 1944 and 15 have been com- 
pleted. There were 426 contracts in force 
on December 31, 1947, as compared with 
302 a year earlier. 

Custom welding and gas and petroleum 
pipe line fitting were added to the list of 
designated trades under the Act which now 
number 16. 


Inspections 


In all branches of the Department 13,829 
inspections were made in 1947; 5,075 were 


in connection with laws relating to wages, 
hours of labour, holidays, ete. as noted 
above; 7,601 related to the safe operation 
of boilers, pressure vessels, factories and 
elevators; and 1,153 under the Theatres 
and Cinematographs Act. 


Factories 


The first year in which systematic inspec- 
tions of factories were carried out by a 
full-time factory inspector was 1947; 2,491. 
inspections were made by the factory 
inspector and boiler inspectors, as against 
1,847 in 1946, and a gratifying response by 
owners to the safety measures recommended 
was received. 


Steam Boilers 


Inspections under the Steam Boilers Act 
numbered 4,134, of which 1,889 were inspec- 
tions of boilers, 2,184 of pressure vessels 
and 61 of refrigeration plants. Following 
examination by the Department, 101 new 
designs of boilers, pressure vessels, fittings, 
refrigeration equipment and liquefied 
petroleum gas vessels were registered. 

It was noted that there is a serious 
shortage of properly qualified steam 
engineers in the Province, making it diffi- 
cult for owners to obtain sufficient operators 
holding certificates of the correct class. As 
a result of examinations held in four 
centres, eight persons qualified for first- 
class engineers’ certificates, 15 for second- 
class, 39 for third-class, 84 for fourth-class, 
three for traction engineers’ certificates and 
19 for refrigeration engineers’ certificates. 
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This section covers proceedings under two federal statutes, the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act, involving the administrative 
services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour Relations Board and the Industrial 


Relations Branch of the Department. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


A Conciliation Board was established in October to 
investigate a dispute affecting unlicensed employees of 


deepsea dry cargo ships registered in Canada. 


The 


Minister of Labour granted consent to prosecute for the 
first time under new Labour Code. 


Introduction 


The establishment of a Conciliation Board 
by the Minister of Labour on October 25 
to deal with a dispute between twenty- 
seven deepsea dry cargo shipping companies 
on the East and West Coasts and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, as bargaining 
agent for the unlicensed employees aboard 
their ships, was the most important develop- 
ment in the field of industrial relations 
during the month. The companies affected 
are members of the Shipping Federation of 
Canada, Inc., Montreal P.Q., and the Ship- 
owners’ Association (Deep Sea) of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 

The dispute arose out of requests made 
by the union for wage increases varying 
from $10 per month in the case of mess- 
boys to $25 per month for higher rated 
employees, together with increases in over- 
time rates of pay, travelling and subsistence 
allowances, and numerous other concessions. 
The operators claimed that they were 
unable to meet such demands or to main- 
tain present wage levels, and proposed 
reductions of $20 per month in basic wages 
“across the board”. Among numerous 
other counter proposals submitted by the 
shipowners were demands that the union 
discipline its members in order to correct 
what was described as the intolerable 
conduct of ships’ crews, ranging from 
breaches of the collective agreement to 
insubordination and sabotage. They also 
insisted that the preferential hiring clause 
of the present agreement be modified to 
provide that all unlicensed personnel to be 
hired at Canadian ports should be recruited 
through the Seamen’s Section of the 
National Employment Service. 

Following the breakdown of _ direct 
negotiations between representatives of the 
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shipping companies and the union, the 
Minister of Labour appointed a Concilia- 
tion Officer under Section 16 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act to confer with the parties and try to 
secure a settlement. When this attempt 
failed to bring about agreement upon any 
of the matters in dispute, the Munister 
of Labour established a Conciliation Board 
on his own initiative and requested the 
parties to submit nominations of their 
representatives. 

Another deepsea shipping dispute, involv- 
ing the unlicensed crew members of 
Canadian passenger vessels operating from 
Eastern ports, also received attention 
during October. In this situation, a Con- 
ciliation Officer conducted joint negotiations 
between representatives of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, Canadian National Steam- 
ships and the Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Company. Various matters were in dispute, 
but the most difficult issue was a request 
of the union for a wage increase of about 
fifteen per cent. No report had been 
received from the Conciliation Officer at 
the end of the period under review. 

Conciliation Officers were also appointed 
by the Minister during October to deal 
with disputes involving various marine 
officers’ unions and certain shipping com- 
panies, as reported below under the heading 
“Appointment of Conciliation Officers”. 

In the inland shipping industry, interest 
from the point of view of industrial rela- 
tions centered mainly upon hearings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board con- 
cerning complaints made under Section 43 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act to the effect that Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited, Northwest 
Steamships, Limited, Sarnia Steamships, 
Limited, and Colonial Steamships, Limited, 
had refused to bargain collectively with the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union. The decision of 
the Board was reserved to permit the filing 
and study of further written argument. 

An application for the consent of the 
Minister of Labour to a prosecution was 
received in mid-October from the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers in connection 
with a charge that Hull City Transport, 
Ltd., Hull, Quebec, had dismissed several 


employees in violation of the provision of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act that no employer shall 
“refuse to employ or to continue to employ 
any person, or otherwise discriminate 
against any person in regard to employment 
or any term or condition of employment 
because the person is a member of a trade 
union”. After an effort by senior officers 
of the Department to arrange a satisfactory 
settlement, without success, the Minister of 
Labour issued a certificate on November 1 
granting the union permission to prosecute 
the Company. It was the first case of its 
kind under the new Act. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board) under 
the former Act. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 

Proceedings begun under the wartime 
regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries _within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations, and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions, for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 


ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements, and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a _ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 


cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 


as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings under the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act : 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; an officer stationed 
in Winnipeg covers the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; two officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; two 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
Province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, represents the Department in 
the Maritime Provinces. The headquarters 
of the Industrial Relations Branch and the 
Director of Industrial Relations and staff 
are situated in Ottawa. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during the month of October, 
1948. During the month, the Board 
received seven applications, held five hear- 
ings, issued four certificates designating 
bargaining agents, and ordered three repre- 
sentation votes. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 106, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America for a unit of 
employees of Smith Transport Limited, 
Montreal, Quebec, comprising city pick-up 
and transport drivers, dockmen, warehouse- 
men, and helpers employed in the Province 
of Quebec. The supervisory employees, 
office staff, mechanics, and others engaged 
in the maintenance or repair of motor 
vehicles, janitors and night watchmen were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 


2. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for a unit of employees of the 
Hull City Transport Company, Hull, 
Quebec, comprising chauffeurs, and garage 
employees. The superintendents, inspectors, 
dispatchers, office employees and shop fore- 
men were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
for a unit of employees of the Canadian 
National Steamships Company, Limited 
(Pacific), Vancouver, B.C., comprising 
employees of the Pursers’ Department of 
the vessels owned and operated by the 
company, classified as assistant pursers and 
wireless operators. Pursers were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 


4. Pembroke Electric Employees’ Union 
for a unit of employees of the Pembroke 
Electric Light Company Limited, Pembroke, 
Ont., comprising electricians, meter repair- 
man, home appliance serviceman, electrician 
helpers, diesel operators, stockkeeper, gen- 
eral labourers regularly employed, line crew 
sub-foreman, linemen and groundmen, and 
powerhouse operators. 

Excluded from the bargaining unit were 
sub-station superintendent, powerhouse 
superintendent, electrician foreman, line 
crew foreman, dams and river control 
foreman, office staff and temporary construc- 
tion labourers. 
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Representation Votes 
Ordered 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Great Lakes 


Steamship Service (L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1103). 


Following an investigation of the applica- 
tion and a public hearing, the Board ordered 
a representation vote of certain employees 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Great Lakes Steamship Service. 

The list of eligible voters will comprise 
all unlicensed personnel in the deck and 
engine room departments of ss. Assenzbora, 
ss. Keewatin, and ss. Manitoba. The Board 
has excluded messmen employed in the 
Steward’s Department from the bargaining 
unit. 

Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer of the Dominion Department 
of Labour, Toronto, Ontario, has been 
appointed by the Board to conduct th 
vote. 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 106, ‘International Brother- 
hood, of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America and Maislin 
Bros., Montreal, Quebec (L.G., Oct., 1948, 
p. 1103). Following an investigation of the 
application and a public hearing, the Board 
ordered a representation vote. 

The list of eligible voters will comprise 
highway and city drivers and_ drivers’ 
helpers. Foremen, garage men, traffic super- 
visors, office employees, and employees 
attached to the New York branch of the 
Company have been excluded from the 
eligible list. 

Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Mont- 
real, Quebec, has been appointed by the 
Board to conduct the vote. 


3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1739, and Albert G. Baker, 
Limited; Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc.; 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Limited; Canadian Import Company, Ltd.; 
Canadian National Steamships; Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Limited; County Line 
Limited; Cunard White Star, Limited; 
Furness Withy & Company, Limited; and 
William G. McCauley, all of Quebec, P.Q. 
(L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1239). Following an 
investigation of the application and a public 
hearing, the Board ordered a representation 
vote of longshoremen employed by the 
varlous companies. 


The list of eligible voters will comprise 
longshoremen who have worked the equiv- 
alent of five days in each of the two months 
prior to the date of voting, but will not 
- Include longshoremen who, though having 
worked such period, are no longer available 
for employment. 

The names of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1739, appli- 
cant, and the Quebec Ship Labourers’ 
Benevolent Society, intervener, will appear 
on the ballot. 

Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Montreal, 
Quebec, has been appointed by the Board 
to conduct the vote. 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of Octoher, 1948 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union on _ behalf 
of the unlicensed personnel on vessels of 
the Maritime Towing & Salvage Company, 
Limited, Halifax, NS. 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of truckers on 
Vancouver docks of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C. 

3. United Fishermen and Allied Workers 
Union on behalf of crews on whaling boats 
of the Western Whaling Corporation, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


4. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Local 1415, on 
behalf of motor mechanics and_ helpers, 
service men, bus fuellers, washers and 
cleaners, apprentices, and shop janitors of 
the Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont. 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
on behalf of employees in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan of the Canadian Pacific 
Transport Company, Limited, Winnipeg. 
Man. 

6. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Local 279, on behalf 
of street-car operators, maintenance men, 
shop and shed employees, bus and garage 
employees, power house and line depart- 
ment employees and track department 
employees of the Ottawa Transportation 
Commission, Ottawa, Ontario. 


7. Montreal Harbour Staff Employees 
Association on behalf of certain monthly 
and yearly salaried employees of the 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Quebec. 


Reasons for Judgment issued by 
Canada Labour Relations Board 
Reasons for Judgment in a case dealt 


with by the Board at its October sitting 
follow. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in dispute between 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 


port Workers, Applicant, 
and 


Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, Que., Respondent, 


and 


Hull City Transport Employees’ Syndicate, Intervener. 


This is an application for certification of 
the applicant union as bargaining agent for 
a unit of employees consisting of chauffeurs 
employed by the respondent company 
which operates a bus transportation busi- 
ness in the City of Hull, Quebec, and 
between the cities of Hull and Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

The intervening union is the certified 
bargaining agent for a bargaining unit con- 
sisting of chauffeurs covered by the present 
application and garage employees of the 
company. Although one certification was 
issued to the intervener covering this 
bargaining unit, there are two agreements 
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The Board consisted of the Vice- 


Chairman and Messrs. Best, Complin, 


D’Aoust, Deschamps, Hills, Mosher, 


Picard and Taylor. 


in effect between the intervener and the 
company :— 

Agreement A, dated October 1, 1947, 
and running until September 30, 1948, 
covers chauffeurs; 

Agreement B, dated March 30, 1948, 
and running until March 1, 1949, covers 
garage employees. 
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The existence of the two agreements and 
the variance in the dates of the agreements 
was explained by the company as being due 
to the fact that negotiations covering the 
terms of employment applicable to garage 
employees extended over a longer period of 
time than in the case of the chauffeurs. 

The respondent company contended that 
the unit applied for was inappropriate as 
it should include all employees covered by 
the present certification, namely, both 
chauffeurs and garagemen. 

Section 7, Subsection (4) of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act provides that where there is a collective 
agreement in force, the application for 
certification may be made at any time after 
the expiry of ten months of the term of 
the collective agreement, but not before, 
except with the consent of the Board. 

The applicant union evidently confined 
its application to a unit consisting of 
employees covered by Agreement A, in view 
of the fact that the agreement covering 
garage employees had not run the period of 
ten months prescribed by Section 7 (4) of 
the Act. 

At the hearing before this Board, the 
applicant, by leave of the Board, amended 
its application to apply for certification for 
a unit covering both garage employees and 
chauffeurs. 

The provisions of Section 7, Subsection 
(4) of the Act cited above were designed 
to provide for orderly collective bargaining 
and thus to promote industrial peace. It 
was not the intent that the provisions of 
this subsection should operate in such a 
manner as to bar consideration of a further 
application for certification covering all 
employees in the properly constituted 
bargaining unit in circumstances such as 
exist in the present case. 

Where parties to collective bargaining 
consider it advisable to complete separate 
agreements covering different classifications 
of employees comprising a properly con- 
stituted bargaining unit declared appro- 
priate by the Board, it appears desirable 
that the several agreements should be 
expressed to operate for the same period 
of time. 

The Board has, accordingly, given its 
consent to the making of the amended 
application for certification in respect 
of a bargaining unit consisting of both 
chauffeurs and garagemen of the respondent 
company. The Board finds this unit to be 
appropriate for collective bargaining and 
hereby orders a vote of the employees in 
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the said unit, excluding superintendents, 
inspectors, despatchers, and office employees, 
to be taken under the direction of the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Board. The 
names of the applicant union and the 
intervener union will appear on the ballot. 

At the hearing, the jurisdiction of the 
Board to deal with the application was 
raised by the respondent company although 
no argument was submitted on this point. 

Section 53 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act provides 
that the provisions of Part I of the Act 
shall apply to employees employed upon 
or in connection with the operation of 

(b) railways, canals, telegraphs and other 

works and undertakings connecting a 
province with any other or others 
of the provinces, or extending beyond 
the limits of a province; ... 

and in respect of the employers of all such 

employees in their relations with such 

employees. ... 

The respondent company operates a bus 
line service not only within the City of 
Hull, Quebec, but also between the City 
of Ottawa in the Province of Ontario and 
the City of Hull in the Province of Quebec. 

In Quebec Railway Light & Power Co. 
vs. Beauport (1945, S.C.R. 16) it was held 
that a statute in 1895 which declared the 
undertaking of a railway company to be a 
work for the general advantage of Canada 
applied not only to the works of the com- 
pany as a railway existing in 1895, but also’ 
to lines of autobuses acquired, owned and 
operated subsequently. If a line of buses is 
a work within Section 92 (10) (c) of the 
British North America Act, it follows that 
a line of buses connecting the province with 
another province is a work or undertaking 
“connecting a province with any other or 
others of the provinces, or extending beyond 
the limits of a province” to which the 
provisions of Part I of the Act are made 
applicable by Section 53 thereof. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 
M. Waricut, Esq., 
E. Rosson, Esq., 
for the Applecant. 
F. Cuevauier, Esq,., 
L. Bisson, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 
M. Bercerson, Esq., 
P. Grrarp, Esq., 
for the Intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 21, 1948. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


1. Appointment of 
Conciliation Officers 


During October, 1948, the Minister 
of Labour appointed Conciliation Officers 
under Section 16 of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
confer with parties in the following indus- 
trial disputes :— 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
and National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., applicants, and 
Canadian National Steamships, respondent. 
(R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer.) 

United Grain Elevator Workers’ Union, 
Local 501, applicant, and Alberta Wheat 
Pool, Vancouver, B.C., respondent. (G. R. 
Currie, Conciliation Officer.) 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Divisions 224 and 231, applicants and 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, NS., 
respondent. (H. R. Pettigrove, Concilia- 
tion Officer.) 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Temiscouata Railway Com- 
pany, Riviére du Loup, Que., respondent. 
(L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer.) 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, applicant, and New Brunswick 
Broadcasting Company, Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., respondent. (H. R. Pettigrove, 
Conciliation Officer.) 

Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, applicant, and the Ottawa 
Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont., 
respondent. (B. Wilson, Conciliation 
Officer.) 

Canadian Navigators’ Federation, appli- 
cant and The Prescott and Ogdensburg 
Ferry Company, Limited, Prescott, Ont., 
respondent. (F. J. Ainsborough, Concilia- 
tion Officer.) 


Canadian Communications Association, 


Local No. 4, Pacific (ACA-CIO-CCL), 
applicant, and. Canadian Union Line, 
Limited, Canadian Transport Company, 
Limited, Kerr-Silver Lines (Canada) 


Limited, Vancouver-Oriental Line, Limited, 
Johnson Walton Steamships Limited, and 
Western Canada Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., respondents. 
(GR Currie, Conciliation Officer.) 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., applicant, and Canadian 
Dredge and Dock Company, Limited, 
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Toronto, Ont., respondent. (F. J. Ains- 


borough, Conciliation Officer.) 


2. Agreements Facilitated by 
Conciliation Officer 


On October 8, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer, indicating 
the settlement of matters in dispute 
between the Fundy Broadcasting Company, 
Limited, Saint John, N.B., and employees 
of its radio station CFBC who are repre- 
sented by Local 1580, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC) 
(L.G., Sept., 1948, p. 983). 

On October 30, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour received a report from G. R. 
Currie, Conciliation Officer, Vancouver, 
indicating the settlement of matters in 
dispute between the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and twelve tugboat operators on the 
West Coast. The employers were members 
of the B.C. Tourboat Owners’ Association 
(L.G., Nov., 1948, p. 1240). 


3. Conciliation Board 
Report Received 


On October 9, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between the Ottawa Light, Heat 
& Power Company, Limited, and _ its 
employees who are represented by Local 
B1440, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical’ ‘Workers (AFL-TLC) (L.G.,; Oct.. 
1948, p. 1103). The text of the Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


4. Conci:iation Boards 
Appointed , 


On October 9, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between the United Towing and 
Salvage Company, Limited, and the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union (TLC). The Board 
was appointed following receipt of the 
report of Raoul Trepanier, Conciliation 
Officer (L.G., June, 1948, p. 577). 

On October 25, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour appointed a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between various Hast and West 
Coast deepsea dry cargo shipping com- 
panies, represented by the Shipping Federa- 
tion of Canada, Inc., and the Shipowners’ 
Association (Deep Sea) of British Columbia, 
and the Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC), 
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representing unlicensed personnel employed 
by the companies. The Board was 
appointed following receipt of the report of 
R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer (L.G., 
Nov., 1948, p. 1240). 


5. Applications for 
Consent to Prosecute 


During the month the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers filed an application with 
the Minister of Labour under Section 46 of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act requesting consent to 
prosecute Hull City Transport Limited, 
Hull, P.Q., for the alleged violation of 
Section 4 (2) (a) of the Act, in dismissing 
an employee. The Minister of Labour on 
November 1, 1948, issued a_ certificate 
granting consent to prosecute. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 
Ottawa Light, Heat and Power Co., Lid. 


and 


Local B1440, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


(AFL-TLC) 
Report of Board 


The Hon. Humpurey MircHeEtt, 
Minister of Labour for Canada, 


Sir :— 

The Board of Conciliation established 
herein met twice in the City of Ottawa, 
once with representatives of the parties 
concerned at the Court House on August 31, 
1948, and again privately on September 29, 
1948. At the open hearing the Company 
was represented by Mr. H. I. Anscombe, 
Treasurer of the Company, and the Union 
was represented by Mr. E. C. Hearty, 
Local President, Mr. T. A. Auger, Local 
Secretary+Treasurer, and Mr. J.B. Cochrane, 
International Representative. 

The only question at issue is whether the 
employees should obtain a wage increase, 
and, if so, in what amount. At the hear- 
ing some discussion ensued respecting 
disagreement concerning suitable arbitra- 
tion and discrimination clauses, so called. 
After some discussion the Board referred 
these two matters back to the parties for 
further negotiation and, shortly thereafter, 
the Board was advised by the parties that 
they had resolved their differences on these 
points and, in fact, sent to the Board the 
clauses that had been agreed upon. 

The Union’s request is for 30 cents per 
hour. The Company, on the other hand, 
has not made any counter-proposition; in 
fact, the Company advised the Board that 
it has no wage proposal to make to its 
employees. 

The Union seeks to justify its request on 
‘wo grounds, first, that the sharp increase 
in the cost of living necessitates a wage 
increase to enable them and their families 
to withstand same, and second, that they 
are easily the lowest paid employees in 
this type of industry in comparable cities. 
The Company, on the other hand, points 
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On October 9, 1948, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Conciliation Board established to deal 
with a dispute between the Ottawa 
Light, Heat and Power Co., Ltd., and 
its employees who are represented by 
Local B1440, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC). The 
personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, 
Brampton, Ont., Chairman, appointed b- 
the Minister in the absence of a joimt 
recommendation by the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, D. K. MacTavish, 
K.C., and M. W. Wright, both of Ottawa, 
who had been appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer and employees, 
respectively (L.G., Oct., 1948, p. 1103). 





to the fact that it will soon be absorbed 
by the Ottawa Hydro-Electric Commission 
and that they should not be called upon 
at the present time to increase their wages. 

The Board has given careful consideration 
to the representations of both sides. 
Having due regard for the increase in the 
cost of living and the prevailing rates of 
pay in similar occupational classifications in 
the Ottawa area and in other areas which 
are properly comparable, the Board is of 
the opinion that the employees are entitled 
to an overall wage increase of eighteen 
cents (18c.) per hour and that the Com- 
pany should pay same to its employees, and 
recommends accordingly. The Board is 
further of the opinion that the increase 
hereby recommended should be effective as 
from the date of the termination of the 
last collective agreement, namely, May 1, 
1948. 

The elevator operators received a six cents 
(6c.) per hour increase as of May 1, 1948. 


The Board recommends that the six cents 
(6c.) per hour increase already granted 
should be applied towards the general 
increase herein recommended; in other 
words, the elevator operators should receive 
» an increase of twelve cents (12c.) in addi- 
tion to that previously granted to them. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. Cocurans, 
Chairman of Board. 


(Sgd.) M. W. Wricut, 
Member of Board. 


Ottawa, Ontario, 
October 1, 1948. 


Minority Report 


The Hon. Humpurey MitcuHet, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sini-—— 


I regret that I do not find it possible 
wholly to concur with my colleagues on the 
Board of Conciliation established in connec- 
tion with the above matter, and whose 
majority report I have had the advantage 
of reading. 

As is indicated in the majority report, 
the matters in dispute between the com- 


pany and the Union were disposed of by 
negotiation, with the exception of the wage 
increase, which, therefore, became the only 
matter in issue. 

The Union has requested a general 
increase of 30 cents per hour. I am of the 
opinion that so-called “across the board” 
increases are unsatisfactory and contribute 
to inflation and hence are,’ in the final 
analysis, not in the interests of either 
management or labour. Aside, however, 
from the principle, it would seem that the 
amount demanded cannot be supported by 
the submissions made on behalf of the 
Union. It must be borne in mind that 
the company is in competition with a 
provincially-owned organization, which has 
tremendous advantages in tax exemption 
and any substantial increase in wages 
affecting the company and not its com- 
petitor will have an extremely damaging 
effect. 

A case, however, has been made out for 
some increase in certain classifications, and 
I am of the opinion that the employees are 
entitled to wages on the basis set out in the 
attached schedule. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Duncan MacTavisq, 
Member of the Board. 


Power HovusE anp SUBSTATION DEPARTMENT 


Classification 


1. System Operators 
2. Power House Assistant Operators 
3. No. 4 Power House 
Attendants and Icemen 
4. Substation Operators, Slater 
5. Substation Operators, Holland 


6. Substation Asst. Operators ; 
(more ithan 2 years’ service) 

7. Substation Asst. Operators 
(less than 2 years’ service) 

8. Substation Asst. Operators : 
(less than one year’s service) 


9. Meter and Relay man 


10. Meter and Relay man and General Electrician 


11. Electrician, 2nd Class 

12. Foreman Mechanic 

13. Mechanic, Ist Class 

14. General Mechanic 

15. Truck Driver and Repairman 
16. Helpers, Ist Class 

17. Helpers, 2nd Class 

18. Janitor Nightwatchman 


19. Helpers, lst Class with special qualifications 


Rate 


The Company will pay the same as 
the H.E.P.C. of O. We will ask 
that Commission to rate these 
Power Houses the same way as 

J they rate their own. 


$202.00 to $222.00 
186.00 to 206.00 


$1.05 to $1.10 


1 09;to, 1.19 
iol 
1.00 to 1.10 


The Company will pay the same as 
the City of Ottawa for this class 
of labour, namely, 70 cents to 
75 cents. 


ce 66 6 
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ELEctRIG LINES DEPARTMENT 


Classification Rate 

. Construction Foreman $1.30 
Foremen 1.25 
Class “A” Linemen Peet 


‘Classes “B”’, “C” and “Linemen Improvers’ are 
eliminated and the following substituted for pay 
for linemen below— 


Class “A” 
lst 6 months DRS 
2nd 6 months .80 
3rd 6 months .89 
4th 6 months .90 
3rd year .95 
4th year 1.00 


After the 4th year he becomes a Class “A” lineman 
if required and qualified. 


Electric Troubleman 1.05 
. Truck Drivers and Groundmen . 86 
. Cableman Pale 
. Cableman’s Helper .86 
. Appliance Repairman 1.05 
. Garage Foreman bly 
_ Mechanic, 2nd Class (Auto) 37 
. Auto Mechanic, Ist Class 1203 
. Floorman (Classification abolished) 
. Janitor Nightwatchman 
TRANSFORMER AND METER DEPARTMENT 
Classification Rate 
Electrician $1.09 to $1.19 
Testing Inspector : 109 to S119 
Transformer re-winder POON O wo 
Transformer Repairman 1.00 
Meter Repairman (Govt. Test) : 1.05 
Meter Repairman 1.00 
Foreman Meter Installer Tok 
Special Meter Installer 105 
Meter Installer 1.00 
Gas WorKs DEPARTMENT 
Olassification Rate 
Gas Makers $1.05 
Gas Maker’s Helpers .95 
Exhauster Operators 1.00 
Boilermen, 2nd Class 
Boilermen, 3rd _ Class 
Mechanic, Ist Class 1.05 
Mechanic, 2nd Class .95 
Machinist 
Blacksmith 
Pipe Fitter 
. Telpherman 
. Telpher (Operator only) 
. Yardman, Ist Class Same rate as City of Ottawa. 
. Yardman, 2nd Class Same rate as City of Ottawa. 
Gas DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT 
Classification Rate 
Outside Sub Foreman : $1.20 to $1.25 
Inside Sub Foreman 1.20 to 1.25 
Streetmen (street fitter), Ist Class .94 
. Streetman (street fitter), 2nd Class .89 
Streetman’s Skilled Helper 85 
Fitters (inside), Ist Class é 1.00 
Pipe Fitter 
Fitters (inside), 2nd Class 93 
. Syphon Man 88 
. Troubleman 1.05 
. Meter Repairman (Govt. Test) 1.05 
. Meter Repairman 1.02 
. Meter Installer 88 
. Gas Inspector 88 


OFFICE BUILDING STAFF 


Classification 


Classifications 1 to 10, inclusive, and Classification 13 


11. Electrician and Elevator Maintenance Man 
12. Carpenter 


Rate 
Already dealt with 
$245 .00 
1.30 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Classification 


Rate 


No changes—are receiving cost-of-living bonus adjusted to cost-of-living index. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 


tained in the Research and _ Statistics 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 


parties involved and from the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
ete. are summarized in separate articles 
following this. 


Mining: Metal Mining 


HEDLEY, B.C—KELOWNA EXPLORATION ComM- 
PANY LTD., AND INTERNATIONAL UNION 
oF MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS, 
LocaL 656. 


Agreement to be in effect from July l, 
1948, to June 30, 1949. The parties to meet 
prior to expiration of agreement for the 
purpose of renegotiating an agreement that 
shall continue in force for a further period. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., June, 1947, p. 823), 
with the following changes—Wage rates, 
effective October 20, 1947, will be increased 
by 124 cents per hour, equivalent to $1 for 
each 8-hour shift over and above the rates 
prevailing on October 19, 1947. The charge 
for board and room supplied by the company 
will be increased to $1.85 per day. Daily rates 
for certain classes: Mine—miner, timberman, 
skiptender, pipefitter $8.11; hoistman $8.61; 
steel sharpener $8.86; mucker, brakeman, 
trackman $7.61; labourer $7.11; Mill— 
crusher man, solution man, battery man 
$8.11; crusher helper, sampler $7.61; 
Mechanical—welder $8.61-$9.11; carpenter, 
machinist, blacksmith $8.61, electrician $8.11- 
$8.61. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


ToRONTO, ONT.—GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER 
LIMITED AND UNITED RUBBER, CorRK, 
LINOLEUM AND PLASTIC - WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 136. 

Agreement to be in effect. from September 

13, 1948, to September 12, 1949, and there- 

after to 30 days’ notice. This agreement is 


The agreements summarized in these 
three articles illustrate some general 
trends of this year’s agreements, in 
which hourly wage rates are increased, 


more statutory holidays are paid for 
when not worked, and in some cases, 
the number of days of annual paid 
vacation are increased. 





similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 
Apr., 1946, p. 495), with the following 
changes—Check-off which is voluntary is now 
subject to cancellation only during the last 
7 days of the term of the agreement. 


Hours of work: day and night shifts— 
9 per shift Monday through Friday, a 5-day 
week; 8-hour shifts—‘A” shift, 8 per shift 
Monday through Saturday, “B” shift, 8 per 
shift Monday through Friday, 4 on Saturday, 
“C” shift, 8 per shift Monday through 
Friday. When production conditions warrant 
it, consideration will be given to a 5-day 
week for 8 hour shift workers. Paid 
statutory holidays: on 7 specified holidays 
employees will be paid for time lost at 
average normal hourly earnings. Vacation 
regulations now provide for 2 weeks with 
pay instead of one for employees with 5 
to 25 years’ seniority; employees with less 
than one year’s seniority, one week with pay 
equal to 2 per cent of earnings during 
period worked. Off shift bonus of 5 cents 
per hour will be paid for the third 8 hour 
shift, for the second shift normally ending 
at 7 or 8 am. or for abnormal shifts 
commencing after 1 p.m. and finishing after 
12.30 a.m.; 3 cents per hour for the second 
8 hour shift and for abnormal shifts 
commencing at 1 p.m. or later and finishing 
before 12.30 am. (excluding part-time office 
cleaners). These bonuses were part of the 
1947 agreement. 


Wage rates shall be the rates in effect 
prior to the signing of the agreement in- 
creased by 10 cents per hour on earnings 
(a general increase of 13 cents per hour was 
granted late in 1946). The increase to be 
incorporated into the rate structure as 
follows: 10 cents per hour added to all time 
work rates, 7°8 cents per hour added to all 
Bedaux base rates, a percentage added to 
piece work rates by occupational groups to 
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reflect an increase of 10 cents per hour ou 
earnings. The above increase is retroactive 
to May 30, 1948, and payable to all employees 
on the payroll at the time of signing the 
agreement. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Winpsor, N.S—Nova Scotia TEXTILES 
LIMITED AND THE UNITED TEXTILE 
WorKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 159. 


Agreement to be in effect from April lI, 
1948, to March 31, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the exclu- 
sive collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. Check-off: the company 
agrees to deduct union dues monthly from 
the pay of members who so authorize and 
remit same to the union. This authorization 
is irrevocable during the term of the 
agreement. 

Hours of work: 47 hours per week for 
day shift and 57 hours per week for night 
shift. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the regular work week. Over- 
time premium shall be paid for authorized 
work on Sundays and 6 specified holidays 
which are paid holidays for employees work- 
ing the regular shift following the holiday. 
Rest periods of 10 minutes will be granted 
day shift employees during both the forenoon 
and afternoon. Vacation with pay: one week 
to employees with less than 5 years’ service 
with the company, employees with 5 or more 
years’ continuous service receive an addi- 
tional week with pay provided they take 
the second week between Christmas and New 
Year's Day. Employees with 25 years’ 
service may take the second week of vaca- 
tion between August 1 and the end of the 
year. 

Wage rates in effect March 31, 1948, shall 
be so adjusted as to provide for 50 hours’ 
pay for 47 hours’ work. These rates shall 
then be increased by 74 cents per hour. 
Minimum starting rate for male and female 
employees under 18 years of age shall be not 
less than 30 cents per hour, for female 
employees 18 years of age and over shall be 
not less than 35 cents per hour and for males 
18 years and over 45 cents per hour for the 
first month, 50 cents per hour for the second 
month and thereafter the full rate for the 
job classification. Night shift premium: 5 
cents per hour over regular day rate shall 
be paid employees on the regular night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and 
Paper Products 


Wrinpsor Miuts, P.Q..—CanapdA PAPER Com- 
PANY AND LE SyYNDICAT NATIONAL DES 
TRAVAILLEURS DE LA PULPE ET DU PAPIER 
AND THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF PULP 
AND PAPER WORKERS INC. 

Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1948, to April 30, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., Dec., 1947, p. 1799), with the follow- 
ing changes—4 statutory holidays observed 
are now paid holidays for employees working 
the regular working days preceding and 
following the holiday. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
guarantee of minimum wage rates—any 
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employee covered by the agreement is 
entitled for each working week to a rate 
which under no circumstances shall be less 
than an amount representing 87 cents per 
hour for men over 18 years of age, 70 cents 
an hour for boys under 18 years and 49 
cents an hour for female employees. Kraft 
mill—eooks $1.11; helpers 987-92 cents; 
washers, evaporators 99 cents; firemen, 
liquor makers $1.01; firemen’s helpers 94 
and 95 cents; others 87-96 cents; wood 
handling—chips screen 95 cents; yard 
labourers 87 cents; others 87-90 cents; 
Converting—scutan operators $1.01, No. 1 
rewinder operator $1, crepe machine oper- 
ators, duplex operators No. 1, 99 cents, 
others 87 cents-$1.10; Bag factory—87 cents- 
$1.03; Windsor shipping—weigher 98 cents, 
checker 94 cents, others 87-95 cents; St. 
Francis outside crew—87 to 94 cents; St. 
Francis shipping—87 to 96 cents; Truck 
drivers 96- cents, teamsters 88 cents, machine 
tenders $1.31 to $1.51, back tenders $1.07 
to $1.32, third hands 97 cents to $1.09, 
fourth hands 88 to 99 cents; fifth hands 87 
to 94 cents; St. Francis beaters—beater 
engineers $1.28, beater men 92 cents, others 
87 to 96 cents; Windsor beaters—beater 
engineers $1.16 to $1.26, beater men 92 cents, 


others 87 cents; No. 3 Pulp Drying 
Machine—Machine tenders $1.05, back 
tenders 94 cents, third hands 88 cents, 


fourth hands 87 cents; Groundwood mill— 
erinder operators 94 cents, others 87 and 
88 cents; St. Francis finishing—calander 
operators 99 cents, cameron winder and 
rewinder operators 92 and 94 cents, others 
87 to 95 cents. Female rates for most 
classifications 56 to 59 cents with following 
regulations in force—l0 per cent of female 
help in all departments will receive appren- 
tice rate of 49 cents per hour, 25 per cent 
in all departments will receive apprentice 
rate of 54 cents per hour, and 65 per cent 
in all departments will receive apprentice 
rate of 56 cents per hour or over. Certain 
male classifications in the shops including 
leading hands but not foremen—machinists 
92 cents to $1.20, carpenters, pipefitters, 
millwrights 92 cents to $1.17, painters 87 and 
92 cents, bricklayers 95 cents to $1.20, tin- 
smiths and wiremen 92 cents to $1.05. 


KenorA AND Fort FRANCES, ONT.—THE 
ONTARIO-MINNESOTA PULP AND PAPER 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
Paper Mitt Workers (LOcAL 183 AT 
Kenora AND LocaL 92 Av Fort 
FRANCES). 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1948, to April 30, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. “The company 
when hiring new men shall give preference 
to members of the organizations parties to 
the agreement, when competent members are 
available for the positions. A new employee 
who is not a member of the organiation shall 
become a member within 30 days. All 
permanent employees shall maintain member- 
ship in good standing in the organization.” 


Hours of work: 8 per day 6 days a week 
for both day and tour workers, for main- 
tenance day workers at Fort Frances 5 
continuous days of 8 hours, a 40-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the above hours (except a tour 
worker waiting for his regular relief for 
which straight time rates are paid) and for 
all work on Sundays and 3 specified holidays, 


double time for work on a fourth (Labour 
Day) holiday. Employees with 30 days or 
more of service wtih the company who work 
the day preceding or the day following an 
idle holiday shall receive 8 hours’ pay at 
their scheduled hourly rate for the 4 holi- 
days. Any employee required to work on 
these days shall receive time and one-half 
for all hours worked and is to receive one 
day off later with 8 hours pay. 


Vacation: 2 weeks with pay for all 
employees with one year or more of service 
with the company, employees with 25 years’ 
service or more shall receive 3 weeks’ pay 
for the 2 weeks. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes 
(excluding foremen) Kenora division, yard 
erew—labourers $1.03, truck drivers $1.143 
(10 cents per hour premium on labour rate 
when handling dry sulphur); wood prepara- 
tion—scalers $1.08, oilers $1.12, others $1.03 
to $1.10; chip preparation $1.03 to $1.08; 
grinder room—grindermen $1.17 and $1.19, 
others $1.03 to $1.23; sulphite mill—cook 
$1.43, acid maker $1.29, others $1.03 to $1.12; 
sereen room—screen men $1.16, helpers $1.08; 
beater room—broke beatermen $1.06; paper 
machine room—swiper $1.09; finishing room 
—scaler $1.17, loader $1.09, others $1.03 to 
$1.11; stores $1.03 to $1.16%; laboratory— 
stock testers $1.04% and $1.144; carpenters 
$1.362 to $1.474, helpers $1.143 to $1.273; 
painters $1.364 to $1.474, helpers $1.14% to 
$1.274. (Painters and helpers get a 
premium of 15 cents per hour for hazardous 
work.) Fort Frances division, yard crew 
—labourers $1.03, truck drivers $1.13, other 
male workers $1.06 to $1.19, female help 92 
cents; pulpwood hoist and storage $1.03 to 
$1.24: wood preparation—sawyer $1.10, 
others $1.03 to $1.10; grinder room—grinder 
men $1.06 to $1.11, wood pilers $1.03 and 
$1.04; screen room—screen men $1.16, 
helpers $1.08; beater room $1.03 to $1.09; 
cutter room—cuttermen $1.214, ream cutter- 
men $1.13, other male help $1.03 to $1.11, 
female help 92 cents; finishing room $1.03 
to $1.16; laboratory—testers $1.09 and $1.19; 
maintenance and repair crew—blacksmith, 
tinsmith, saw filer, cement man, painter 
$1.364 to $1.474, helpers $1.144 to $1.273 
(on hazardous work, 15 cents per hour 
premium), riggers $1.203, rigger helpers 
$1.08 and $1.11. A shift premium of 2 
eents per hour over scheduled rate is paid 
for work on the second shift and 4 cents 
per hour for work on the third shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


KENORA AND Fort FRANCES, ONT.\THE 
ONTARIO-MINNESOTA PULP AND PAPER 
CoMPpANy LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS (KENORA 
Bont 238 AND Fort FRANCES LOCAL 
306). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 6, 
1948, to April 30, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. Provisions 
are similar to those noted above for the 
pulp and sulphite workers at these two mills, 
except the wage scale. 


Hourly wage rates at Fort Frances for 
papermakers: machine tenders from $1.97 to 
$2.25 down to $1.09 for sixth hands. Boss 
machine tender receives 10 cents per hour per 
machine above the highest paid machine 
tender. A shift premium of 2 cents per hour 
over scheduled rate is paid for work on the 


second shift and 4 cents per hour for work 
on the third shift. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


CAMPBELLTON, N.B.—J. anp D. A. HARQUAIL 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 2539. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 7, 
1948, to June 7, 1949. As a condition of 
employment all employees, eligible for mem- 
bership in the union, shall upon being hired 
pay the equivalent of one month’s dues to 
the union and on paying this amount shall 
receive a working card from the union. 


Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, 5 on Saturday, a 50-hour week. The 
company agrees to institute a 40-hour week 
at any time all the comparable plants in 
New Brunswick institute it. Overtime: time 
and one-half for all work in excess of the 
above regular hours. Double time for work 
on Sundays, and 10 specified holidays for all 
except stationary engineers and firemen. 
Vacation with pay: one week for employees 
upon completion of 300 days’ continuous ser- 
vice with the company, stationary engineers 
and firemen receive 2 weeks. Hourly wage 
rates effective July 1, 1948, imclude the 
following classifications: dressing plant— 
millwright $1.05, filer, moulder, machine 
setter 80 cents, machine operator, stock 
cutter 75 cents, filer’s helper 70 cents, 
labourer 65 cents; factory yard—blacksmith 
85 cents, shipper, mechanic, engineer 80 
cents, maintenance man, timekeeper 75 cents, 
fireman, truck driver, grader 70 cents, others 
65 to 90 cents; woodworking—maintenance 
man, bench carpenters 90 cents, cabinet 
maker 95 cents, machine setter, stock cutter 
80 cents, glazer 75 cents, glazer’s helper 65 
cents, labourer 70 cents; construction— 
carpenters 85 cents to $1.05,. carpenter’s 
helper 75 cents, labourer 65 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. : 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


MontTREAL, P.Q—WaARDEN Kine LIMITED 
AND THE UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MACHINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
BS 

Agreement to be in effect from March 29, 
1948, to March 28, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., Aug., 1946, p. 1090), with the 
following changes— 

Hours of work are now 45 per week for 
all hourly rated employees throughout the 
plant, 9 per day Monday through Friday. 
Statutory holidays: all hourly and piece work 
rated employees shall be paid their average 
daily hours and their average earned rate 
per hour on 5 of the 8 statutory holidays 
observed by the company. Vacations with 
pay are now granted at the rate of % day 
for each month of service to employees with 
2 months service but less than one year, and 
an additional week to employees with 25 or 
more years’ service making 3 weeks in all. 
Wage rates are increased by 6 cents per hour 
effective March 29, 1948, to all employees 
covered by the agreement in addition to a 
five-cents per hour increase granted in 1947. 
From October 4, 1948, hourly rates were 
further increased by 10 cents and piece-rate 
earnings by 6 to 10 cents per hour. 
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OsHAWA, OntT.—FirtTines LIMITED AND 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Locau 1817. 


Agreement to be in effect from May l, 
1948, to April 30, 1949. Notice of termina- 
tion or of proposed revision may be given 
during March, 1949. Any provision not so 
terminated or proposed to be revised to 
remain in force pending such negotiations. 
This agreement is similar ito the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Feb., 1947, p. 183), 
with the following changes— 


Statutory holidays: 6 of the 8 statutory 
holidays observed are now paid holidays for 
employees at work the full work day before 
and after the holiday. 

Hourly and piece work wage rates have 
been increased bringing the hourly wage 
rates for day work for the following classi- 
fications to: skimmers 94 cents-$1.03, charge- 
men 99 cents-$1.01, tapmen 98 cents-$1.03, 
furnace repair $1.02-$1.04, moulders $1.06- 
$1.16, blacksmiths $1.02-$1.06, fitters and tool 
room bench hands $1.16-$1.25, lathe and 
miller hands $1.02-$1.16, patternmakers $1.08- 
$1.20, stationary engineers 94 cents-$1.15, 
boardmen, sandmixers, oventenders and gen- 
eral labour 94-97 cents. Juniors and females 
to start at 65 cents, and to receive an 
increase of 24 cents per hour every 6 months 
until the rate of 82 cents per hour has been 
reached. 


WESTON, ONT.—Morrats LIMITED AND 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 3129. ; 


Agreement to be in effect from May 10, 
1948, to May 9, 1949, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
mens it similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., Feb., 1947, p. 183), with the following 
changes— 

Statutory holidays: 2 of the 8 specified 
holidays shall be paid holidays if they fall 
on regularly scheduled work days for 
employees. with 3 months’ continuous service 
who’ work their last scheduled work day 
prior to the holiday and the next scheduled 
work day after such holiday. COheck-off may 
not be revoked before February 10, 1949. 


Wages: all former job classifications are 
discontinued and new job classifications and 
new hourly probationary and job rates have 
been established and agreed upon for all 
hourly paid jobs. A night shift differential 
of 5 cents per hour shall be paid to all 
employees working on a regularly scheduled 
second or third, shift. 


Construction 


NzaGgaRA FALLS, ONT.—THE MASTER Car- 
PENTERS OF THE GREATER NIAGARA 
BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 713. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 26, 
1948, to April 30, 1949. Ninety days’ notice 
prior to the expiration date shall be given 
by either party if desirous of altering the 
terms of the agreement. The employers 
signing the agreement contract to hire only 
union men when available. If the union is 
unable to supply sufficient number of journey- 
men carpenters when given one day’s notice, 
then competent mon-union men may be 
employed. Such men must make application 
for initiation, paying a deposit and a daily 
amount until fully paid. Master carpenters 
have the right to work on their own 
contracts. 

Hours of work: 44 per week either 8 hours 
per day 5 days a week and one day of 4 
hours or 9 hours per day 4 days a week and 
one day of 8 hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the regular hours as above; double 
time for all work on Sundays and 6 specified 
holidays. 

Minimum rate of pay shall be $1.35 per 
hour, during the term of the agreement. 
Foremen to be paid at least 5 cents per hour 
over union rates. Men working on scaffolds 
50 feet in height to be paid 5 cents over the 
rates, and an additional 5 cents for every 20 
feet higher. 

Apprentices may be employed in limited 
number only when journeymen are employed. 
An apprentice after having served 3 years 
automatically becomes a last year apprentice, 
and another apprentice may be employed by 
the Master Builder. Apprentices may work 
overtime only when working with journeymen_ 
and shall receive overtime at the same rate 
as journeymen. 

No member of the local union will be 
allowed to work after the regular working 
hours for any person while the member is 
employed by a contractor covered by the 
agreement. No member of the local union 
will be allowed to work for any contractor 
who is not bound by the agreement or has 
not signed a similar agreement. Any mem- 
ber of the union working for anyone other 
than a recognized contractor shall charge at 
least 30 cents per hour additional to above 
rates. No carpenter shall lump, sub-contract 
labour, or work at piece work. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec*, include the 
correction of one agreement and the amend- 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 


‘certain other conditions made binding throughout 


the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such appli- 
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ment of 7 other agreements. These include 
the correction of the agreement for retail 
food stores at Quebec in the Quebec Official 


cation is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Each 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further information con- 
cerning this legislation is given in the LABour 
Gazetre, January, 1943, p. 86, Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been noted in 
the Lasour Gazgrtn, monthly since June, 1934, 


Gazette of September 25, and the amend- 
ment of the agreements for men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry in the issue of October 2, 
and for barbers and hairdressers at Sher- 
brooke and at Quebec and for the uncorru- 
gated paper box industry for the province 
in the issue of October 9. The others are 
summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the sheet metal manufac- 
turing industry at Montreal and for build- 
ing trades at Montreal were gazetted 
October 16. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and 
others approving the levy of assessment on 
the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather 
Products 


WHOLESALE Fur INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated September 29, 
and gazetted October 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June, 1946, p. 783, Aug., p. 1092, Oct., p. 1444, 
Nov., p. 1583, Dec., p. 1772; March, 1947, 
p. 368; June, 1948, p. 619, and _ previous 
issues). Agreement to remain in effect until 
April 30, 1950, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Effective May l, 
1948, all employees are to receive a 10 per 
cent increase on their weekly wages. How- 
ever, no one shall receive less than the 
following :— 

Minimum wage rates: cutters $62.60 per 
week for first class, $53 for second class; 
operators (male)—first class $52, second class 
$41; operators (female)—first class $40, 
second class $32; finishers (male)—first class 
$47, second class $39; finishers (female)— 
first class $38, second class $31; blockers- 
trimmers (first class) $41; blockers (second 
class) $31; trimmers (second class) $35; 
apprentice-cutters $41; examiners—first class 
$45, second class $35; employees trimming 
and padding collars $31; female lining cutters 
who cut and sew $35; female lining oper- 
ators $30; apprentices from $14 per week in 
first 6 months to $20 in fourth 6 months. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated September 22, 
and gazetted October 2, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, p. 1661) by deleting the counties 
of Drummond and Arthabaska from the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the present agreement 
and by adding “L’Association nationale des 
Maitres Plombiers et Entrepreneurs en 
Chauffage du Canada, section de Sherbrooke 
et des Cantons de |’Est” and “L’Organisation 
des Plombiers, Poseurs d’Appareils de 
Chauffage et Ferblantiers indépendants de 
Sherbrooke” as contracting parties. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men are increased by 10 cents per hour. 
The new classification “floor polisher” is 
added to the wage schedule with minimum 
wage rates of 85 cents per hour in zone I 


3 


80 cents im zone IJ, and 75 cents in zone III. 
In the City of Sherbrooke and within a 
radius of 5 miles, minimum wage rate for 
plumbing and steamfitting contractor (per- 
sonal services) is $1.65 per hour, for journey- 
man, plumber and steamfitter, pipe welder, 
tinsmith, sheet metal worker and roofer $1.10 
per hour and for junior journeyman pipe 
welder (first year) 85 cents per hour. 


Apprentice floor polishers paid a minimum 
of 80 cents per hour in zone I, 75 cents in 
zone II and 70 cents in zone JI. In the 
City of Sherbrooke and within a radius of 
5 miles minimum wage rates for apprentice 
pipe mechanics, steamfitters, pipe welders, 
tinsmiths, sheet metal workers and roofers © 
are from 55 cents per hour in first year to 
70 cents per hour in fourth year; in the 
remainder of the territorial jurisdiction 
minimum wage rates are from 50 cents per 
hour in first year to 65 cents in fourth year 
in zone J, from 474 cents to 624 cents in 
zone II and from 45 cents to 60 cents in 
zone IIT 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JOHNS AND IBERVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated September 29, 
and gazetted October 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1947, p. 544; Jan-Feb., 1948, p. 51, 
June, p. 621, Nov., p. 1247) by providing that 
from May 1, to October 1, the 5-day week 
may be worked. 


Minimum wage rates: bricklayers, plas- 
terers, masons (including cutters on the 
field, cement block layers, joint pointers) 
$1.17 per hour; cement finishers, journeymen 
electricians, plumbers, steamfitters, pipe 
mechanics, pipe welders (acetylene or elec- 


tric), employees committed to the installa- 


tion of oil burners, sprinkler fitters, pipe 
insulation workers, sheet-metal workers and 
tinsmiths-roofers (shop or field), steam mixer 
operators or large gasoline mixer operators, 
reinforcing steel erectors, crane operators, 
shovel operators $1 per hour; mastic floor 
finishers 95 cents; caulkers, carpenters, 
joiners, millwrights, saw filers, floor scrapers, 
polishers, sanders (hand or machine), lathers 
(wood or metal), painters, spraying-machine 
operators, decorators, glaziers, paper hangers, 
floor varnishers, junior journeymen plumbers, 
steamfitters and pipe mechanics, roofers 
(composition, gravel, sand, asphalt), riggers, 
drill and powder men, machinists, black- 
smiths on job 90 cents; roofers (slate, tile) 
$1.25; mastic floor layers $1.15; cork insula- 
tion layers $1.05; terrazzo or tile layers 
$1.23; marble layers $1.30; compressor oper- 
ators, kettlemen (flooring only), stationary or 
portable engine men 85 cents; asphalt, tile 
layers, tractor operators, roller operators 
(steam or gasoline), bulldozer operators, 
grader operators, boiler firemen (required to 
hold a fourth class certificate) 80 cents; 
terrazzo polishing machine operators—dry 
polishing $1.08, water polishing 90 cents; 
asphalt raker 75 cents; truck drivers, freight 
elevator operators, men committed to the 
ramming, smoothing and spreading of asphalt, 
men committed to the piping, caulkers and 
welders 70 cents; boilermen, labourers (hod 
carriers), labourers (common workers), 
carters, electric mixer operators or small 
gasoline mixer operators, firemen (construc- 
tion) 65 cents; water carriers 60 cents; 
watchmen employed also as firemen and 
required to hold a fourth class certificate 
85 cents, watchmen on job 45 cents. (The 
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above rates are in most cases increases 
ranging from one to 25 cents per hour, in 
other cases they are unchanged, while in 6 
cases the rates are decreases of 5 cents per 
hour.) 


Minimum wage rates for _ apprentices: 
carpenter-joiner, painter, sprinkler fitter, 
glazier, decorator, paper hanger, varnisher, 


Industrial Standards Acts, Ete 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Nova Scotia 
Ontario and Alberta 


Schedules of wages and hours recently 
made binding by Orders in Council under 
the Industrial Standards Acts, etc.* include 
new schedules for barbers at St. Mary’s 
and at Collingwood and an amendment of 
the schedule for barbers at Brantford which 
were all published in The Ontario Gazette 
of September 18. Other Orders in Council 
making schedules binding are summarized 
below. 


Nova Scotia 


Construction 


BRICKLAYERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH 


An Order in Council, dated September 21, 
and gazetted September 29, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for bricklayers, 
masons and tile setters at Halifax and 
Dartmouth, to be in effect until April 30, 
1949, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. This schedule is similar 
to the one previously in effect and summar- 
ized in the LaBour GAZETTE, Oct., 1947, p. 
1475, with the following exceptions:— 


Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.33 
to $1.41 per hour with the addition of 3 
cents per hour in lieu of vacation with pay, 
making a total rate of $1.44 per hour. (This 
additional 3 cents per hour is not to be 
included in calculating overtime pay.) 





*In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and Manitoba—legis- 
lation provides that, following a _ petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of negoti- 
ating minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and em- 
ployees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone to 
which a schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
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electrician, plumber,  steamfitter, pipe 
mechanic, pipe welder, sheet-metal worker 
and tinsmith-roofer from 55 cents per hour 
in first year to 75 cents in fourth year; 
bricklayer, mason, plasterer from 75 cents 
per hour in first year to $1 in fourth year; 
oil burner fitter 65 cents per hour in first 
year and 75 cents in second year. 


Apprentices receive a minimum of from 664 
cents per hour during first 1,000 hours to 
$1.16 during eighth 1,000 hours. Minimum 
wage rate for bricklayer mortar mixers is 66 
cents per hour. 


CARPENTERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated September 21, 
and gazetted September 29, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in effect 
until April 30, 1949, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. This schedule is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LAasour GAZETTE, Oct., 
1947, p. 1475, with the following exceptions: — 

Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.11 
to $1.23 per hour which includes the 3 cents 
per hour in lieu of vacation with pay. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half 

for the first 4 hours of overtime after the 
regular working day and on Saturday morn- 
ing, double time for all other overtime work. 
The 3 cents per hour vacation pay is not 
included when calculating overtime pay. 
_ Apprentices receive from 50 per cent of 
journeyman’s pay during first 1,000 hours to 
90 per cent during eighth 1,000 hours and, 
in addition, 3 cents per hour in lieu of 
vacation with pay. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, HALIFAX AND Dart- 
MOUTH. 

An Order in Council, dated September 21, 
and gazetted September 29, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for electrical 
workers at Halifax and Dartmouth, to be 
in effect until April 30, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
schedule is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LaAsour 
GAZETTE, Oct., 1947, p. 1475, with the follow- 
ing exception:— 


Summaries of these Acts and amendments have 
been published in the Lasour Gazerre, as follows: 
Nova Scotia—Industrial Standards Act, in issues of 
July, 19386, p. 604, August, 1937, p. 861, July, 1939, 
page 671, August, 1946, p. 1102, July, 1948, p. 749; 
New Brunswick—Industrial Standards Act, in issues 


of October, 1939, p. 996, August, 1941, p. 956, 
December, 1944, p. 1551, and this issue, p. 1434; 
Ontario—Industrial Standards Act, in issues. of 


June, 1935, p. 584, May, 1936, p. 410, May, 1937, 
p. 505, May, 1938, p. 501, June, 1939, p. 574, August, 
1948, p. 890; Manitoba—Fair Wages Act, Part II, 
in the issues of May, 1938, p. 499, June, 1939, p. 
570, February, 1941, p. 137, June, 1942, p. 696, 
June, 1946, p. 826; Saskatchewan—Industrial Stand- 


‘ ards Act, in the issues of June, 1937, p. 635, May, 


1988, p. 507, June, 1939, p. 581, June, 1940, p. 559, 
June, 1948, p. 627; Alberta—Industrial Standards 
Act, in issues of June, 1935, p. 534, June, 1936, p. 
501, June, 1937, p. 640, June, 1938, p. 633, June, 1939, 
p. 567, (This Act was changed to Alberta Labour 
Act in 1947.), June, 1947, p. 887. 


Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.23 
to $1.33 per hour ($1.30 per hour when 
calculating overtime pay). 


PLASTERERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated September 21, 
and gazetted September 29, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for plasterers 
at Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in effect 
until April 30, 1949, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. This schedule is 
similar tto the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, Oct., 
1947, p. 1475, with the followig amendment— 


Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.21 
to $1.35 per hour, effective May 1, 1948. 


PLUMBERS, HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated September 21, 
and gazetted September 29, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for plumbers at 
Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in effect until 
April 30, 1949, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. This schedule is 
smiilar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LAsour GAZETTE, Oct., 
1947, p. 1475, with the following amend- 
ments :— 

Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.19 
to $1.27 per hour with the addition of 3 
cents per hour in lieu of vacation with pay, 
making a total rate of $1.30 per hour. (This 
vacation pay is not included in calculating 
overtime pay.) 

Minimum rate for apprentices, providing 
progress has been made by the said appren- 
tice to the satisfaction of the employer, shall 
be from 40 per cent of journeyman’s pay 
during first 1,000 hours to 85 per cent during 
tenth 1,000 hours. 


Syeet METAL WoRKERS, HALIFAX AND DartT- 
MOUTH. 


An Order in Council, dated September 21, 
and gazetted September 29, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for sheet metal 
workers at Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in 
effect until April 30, 1949, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
schedule is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, Oct., 1947, p. 1475, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: — 

Minimum wage rate is increased from 99% 
cents to $1.10 per hour with an additional 
3 cents per hour in lieu of vacation with pay, 
but vacation pay shall not be included in 
calculating overtime pay. 

Minimum rate for apprentices shall be 
from 45 per cent of journeyman’s pay during 
first 1,000 hours ito 80 per cent during eighth 
1,000 hours. 


Ontario 


Construction 


PLUMBERS, BELLEVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated September 2, 
and gazetted September 18, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for plumbers 
at Belleville, to be in effect from September 
28, 1948, during pleasure. This schedule is 
similar to the one previously in effect, and 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre, April, 
1947, p. 546, with the following change:— 

Minimum wage rate is increased from $1.05 
to $1.25 per hour. 


SHEET METAL WORKERS, BELLEVILLE. 

An Order in Council, dated September 2, 
and gazetted September 18, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for sheet metal 
workers at Belleville, to be in effect from 
September 28, 1948, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, 4 on 
Saturday, a 44-hour week. 

Overtime between 5 pm. and midnight 
from Monday ‘to Friday inclusive is payable 
at time and one-half; all other overtime at 
double time. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.25 per hour; night 
shift employees receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


Alberta 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, CAMROSE. 

An Order in Council, dated August 30, 
and gazetted September 15, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Camrose, and within a radius of 5 miles 
to be in effect from September 25, 1948, to 
September 24, 1949, and thereafter during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 9 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
double time on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: class A carpenter 
$1.25 per. hour, class B carpenter $1, fore- 
man in charge of work $1.35, carpenter’s 
labourers 80 cents. Any employee called to 
a job and not required shall be entitled to 
2 hours’ pay, with a minimum of $2.20 per 
call. Night shift employees receive 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Vacation with pay shall be allowed as 
presently provided by Provincial Legislation. 

Apprentices are governed by the terms of 
The Alberta Apprenticeship Act. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applic- 
able to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. | 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and 
Contracts Awarded During September 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


During the month of September the 
Department of Labour prepared 133 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
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undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 118 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear in the 
accompanying table. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not 
be exceeded on this work except in cases 
of emergency as may be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as speci- 
fied by the Minister of Labour”, and also 
specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be consid- 
ered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. . 5,895 $5,415 ,441.00 
Post Office... . Tae 9 23,672.74 
RG ANIA s Oe ay cee 5 


50,369.66 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Legislation 
in Manitoba and New Brunswick in 1948 


With a view to uniformity of labour legislation in the 
Dominion and Provinces, Manitoba has passed the Labour 
Relations Act, which is modelled on the Dominion Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. Higher work- 
men’s compensation benefits are provided in both Provinces. 
In New Brunswick, there has been a reduction in the 
“waiting period” and the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
is now empowered to order medical examinations to deter- 
mine if workers are free from industrial diseases. A new 
Industrial Standards Act, applying to industry generally, 


was passed in New Brunswick. 


MANITOBA 


The Manitoba Legislature, which met on 
February 10 and prorogued on April 22, 
passed’ the Labour Relations Act which 
repeals and replaces the Manitoba War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations Act. The 
statute, which is designed to facilitate the 
settlement of industrial disputes, is modelled 
upon the Dominion Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. Increased 
workmen’s compensation benefits were pro- 
vided. Following a plan already in force 
in Alberta and Ontario, the Legislature 
provided for holiday pay credits for con- 
struction workers in Greater Winnipeg who 
are not permanently employed by one 
employer. A new Building Trades Protec- 
tion Act was enacted. 


Labour Relations 


The Labour Relations Act, in force on 
April 22, 1948, is generally similar to the 
Dominion Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. It repeals the Manitoba 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations Act, 
1944, which applied the Dominion Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003) 
to industries normally under _ provincial 
jurisdiction and which suspended the Strikes 
and Lockouts Prevention Act, 1937. The 
latter Act is now revoked. 

The new Manitoba Act prohibits unfair 
labour practices; sets forth a definite pro- 
cedure for certification of trade unions as 
bargaining agents for employees; makes 
collective bargaining compulsory; provides 
for the appointment of conciliation officers 
and boards if bargaining is unsuccessful; 
prohibits strikes and lockouts during the 


term of a collective agreement and in other 
disputes until after conciliation procedure 
has been followed and seven days have 
elapsed after a Conciliation Board’s report; 
provides for revocation of certification 
where it is established that a bargaining 
agent no longer represents a majority of 
the employees in a unit; allows the appoint- 
ment of Industrial Inquiry Commissions; 
prescribes penalties in the form of fines 
enforceable through the courts; and pro- 
vides for an agreement with the Dominion 
under which the federal authorities may 
administer the Manitoba Act with respect 
to a particular business or undertaking and 
under which appeals may be made from the 
Manitoba Labour Board to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. 

The Act applies to employees whose 
relations with their employers in matters 
to which the Act relates are ordinarily 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Legislature to regulate, to the employers of 
all such employees, and to trade unions or 
employers’ organizations composed of such 
employees or employers. 

Excluded are employees of the Provincial 
Government or of any board, commission, 
association, or similar body, the members 
of which or the members of the governing 
board of which are appointed by an Act 
of the Legislature or by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

In the following summary, mainly the 
provisions which differ from those contained 
in the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act are noted. The latter 
was summarized in the Lasour Gazette for 
November, 1948 (p. 1255). Since the Mani- 
toba Act was patterned after the Dominion 
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Act as it was first introduced, the changes 
made in the latter in passage are not 
incorporated in the Manitoba statute. 

As in the Dominion Act, “employee” is 
defined to exclude members of the profes- 
sions and also a manager or superintendent 
or any other person who, in the opinion 
of the Board, exercises management func- 
tions or is employed: in a confidential 
capacity in matters of labour relations. To 
the above the Legislature added the clause, 
“or in matters of a nature such that it 
would, in the opinion of the Board, be 
unfair to the employer for that person to 
be included in a unit that is appropriate 
for collective bargaining”’. 

“Trade union” means any organization of 
employees formed for purposes including 
the regulation of relations between 
employers and employees. 

“Strike” is defined to include 


a cessation of work, or refusal to work or 
to continue to work, by employees, in 
combination or in concert or in accordance 
with a common understanding for the pur- 
pose of compelling their employer to agree 
to terms or conditions of employment or to 
aid other employees in compelling their 
employer to agree to terms or conditions 
of employment. 


In the Dominion Act the words after 
“understanding” were struck out. 

A slight difference is found in the section 
under which the Manitoba Labour Board 
has power to determine whether a unit 
applying for certification is appropriate for 
collective bargaining. The Board is per- 
mitted, if it deems it appropriate, to alter 
the description of, include additional classes 
of employees in, or exclude classes of 
employees from, the unit and take appro- 
priate steps to determine the wishes of the 
employees as to the selection of a bargain- 
ing agent. The words “alter the descrip- 
tion of” are not in the Dominion Act. 

New sections added by the Legislature 
deal with members of a municipal police 
force. The Act prohibits the certification 
of a trade union comprising or representing 
the members of a municipal police force if 
it is a branch or local of, or is affiliated 
with, any provincial, national or interna- 
tional trade union or association of trade 
unions. Strikes by members of a municipal 
police force are forbidden. 

With respect to the substitution of a 
newly-certified trade union as a party to a 
collective agreement in place of the former 
bargaining agent, it is provided that, not- 
withstanding anything in the agreement, the 
trade union may apply to the Board for 
authority to terminate the agreement upon 
two months’ notice to the employer and the 
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Board may grant such authority. The 
Dominion Act does not require the author- 
ization of the Board in order that the 
agreement may be terminated. 

Where a collective agreement is in effect, 
and the ownership of a business passes to 
another employer, the certification and 
agreement are to be binding on the new 
employer, provided that, on his application, 
the Board may direct the taking of a vote 
to determine whether a majority of the 
employees in the unit have selected the 
trade union to act as their bargaining agent. 
Where a merger of two or more businesses 
takes place, certifications and agreements 
are to continue in force till duly terminated 
and where the units on behalf of which two 
or more agreements were made become, in 
the Board’s opinion, a single unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining, the Board 
may order that the units be merged and 
may certify the bargaining agent for the 
unit. 

The Board, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may make 
rules for the filing and publication of 
notices requesting commencement of collec- 
tive bargaining and for the filing of a report 
by the parties to an agreement of intention 
to enter upon negotiations with a view to 
the renewal or revision of the agreement 
or conclusion of a new agreement. The 
Legislature added a section which permits 
the Board to order collective bargaining to 
be suspended pending a decision with 
respect to an application for certification 
or with respect to the revocation of a 
certification. 

The Bill as introduced fixed 20 days as 
the maximum period which may elapse 
from the time notice is given until collec- 
tive bargaining must commence but this was 
changed in passage to 10 days. Under the 
Dominion legislation, the time within which 
the parties must meet and negotiate is 20 
days. 

Collective agreements are made binding 
on the employer and on the bargaining 
agent as well as on all employees in the 
unit, and every agreement must contain 
a provision for final settlement of all 
differences concerning its meaning, applica- 
tion or violation. The word “application” 
is not in the Dominion Act. Each of the 
parties to an agreement must upon its 
execution file one copy with the Board. 

Where a conciliation board has been 
appointed to conciliate a dispute otherwise 
than during the term of a collective agree- 
ment or in the course of collective bargain- 
ing, employees are prohibited from striking 


~and the employer is prohibited from causing 


a lockout until seven days after the Con- 
ciliation Board’s report has been received 
by the Minister. A union which is not 
entitled to bargain under the Act or by 
virtue of being a party to a collective 
agreement on behalf of a unit of employees 
is forbidden to declare or authorize a strike. 

The Manitoba Act, unlike the Dominion 
Act, has no section prohibiting any person 
who has a pecuniary interest in the matters 
referred to a Conciliation Board or who has 
acted as legal adviser of either party from 
being a member of such a Board. 

With regard to enforcement, fines are the 
same as in the Dominion Act except that 
the maximum penalty that may be imposed 
on an individual for committing an unfair 
labour practice is $200 and on a corporation, 
trade union or employers’ organization, $500. 
In the Dominion Act, these were changed 
to $100 and $1,000 respectively. 

For declaring or authorizing an illegal 
strike, .a trade union is liable, upon 
summary conviction, to a maximum fine of 
$250 a-day for every day of the strike. 
The Dominion Act cut this penalty down 
to $150 a day. 

Where an employer is convicted of having 
suspended, transferred, laid off or discharged 
a worker contrary to the Act, the judge 
may, in addition to any other penalty under 
the Act, order the payment of a sum not 
exceeding the wages lost and reinstatement. 
Such an order is to be deemed an order 
under the Wages Recovery Act. 

Prosecutions may be brought only with 
the written consent of the Manitoba Labour 
Board. Under the Dominion law, the con- 
sent of the Minister is necessary. 


Holidays with Pay 


Amendments in the Vacations with Pay 
Act, 1947, which were declared in force on 
July 1, 1948, make special provision for 
transitory employees engaged in construc- 
tion work in Greater Winnipeg. 

“Transitory employees” are persons not 
regularly employed throughout the year and 
include persons employed by the season or 
for brief periods. “Construction work” 
includes all work in connection with the 
construction, erection, repair, remodelling or 
alteration of a building or other structure 
or a road. 

A seasonal construction worker in Greater 
Winnipeg is to receive a vacation pay credit 
of two per cenet of his wages in each 
regular pay period. Each year he is to be 
issued a vacation stamp book in which 
vacation pay stamps, issued by the Min- 
ister of Labour and purchased by the 
employer, are to be affixed by the employer 


at the end of each pay period in amount 
equivalent to two per cent of the wages 
earned during the period. 

Further details of the stamp system, such 
as form and price of books, form and 
denominations of stamps, arrangements for 
cashing of stamps after June 30 in each 
year, and the information which must be 
shown in the vacation record kept by 
employers, are to be determined by regu- 
lations. Such regulations were gazetted on 
July 10 (L.G., 1948, p. 1009). 

The same penalties as for other offences 
under the Act are provided for a person 
who issues or uses a stamp book or stamp 
that was not sold by the Minister, who has 
in his possession a book or stamp to which 
he is not lawfully entitled or who falsely 
represents himself as a person to whom a 
book or stamp has been issued. 

“Greater Winnipeg” includes Winnipeg 
and St. Boniface, the towns of Transcona 
and Tuxedo, the village of Brooklands, and 
the rural municipalities of Assiniboia, 
Charleswood, East Kildonan, Fort Garry, 
North Kildonan, Old Kildonan, St. James, 
St. Vital, and West Kildonan. 

A Private Member’s Bill to amend the 
Act did not pass second reading. It would 
have provided for one week’s holiday with 
pay after one year of employment and for 
two weeks after two years of employment. 
It also would have changed the section 
which defines the period constituting a 
year’s service from not less than 95 per 
cent of the regular working hours during a 
continuous 12-month period to not less than 
95 per cent of “the regular hours prescribed 
by the employer for the employee” during 
the same period. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Benefits to dependants in fatal cases were 
increased by amendments in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Compensation to a widow or invalid 
widower was raised from $45 to $50 a month 
and to orphans from $15 to $20. With 
respect to children in the care of a parent, 
instead of the former arrangement by which 
$12 was paid for the eldest child, $10 for 
the second, $9 for the third and $8 for each 
additional child, each child under 16 is now 
to receive a monthly payment of $12. 
Where there are dependants other than 
consort and children, the Act provides that 
compensation is to be a reasonable sum 
proportionate to the pecuniary loss, but 
such payment is not to exceed $30 a month 
to any one dependant or $60 to all such 
dependants. These amounts were formerly 
$20 and $40. 
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The section which provides that maximum 
benefits payable to consort and children 
are two-thirds of the workman’s earnings 
was revised to impose this limit with respect 
to payments to all dependants, exclusive of 
the lump sum payment of $100 to a widow 
or foster-mother and of the payments for 
funeral expenses and for transporting the 
workman’s body. The minimum weekly 
compensation for a consort and one child 
remains at $12.50 and if there are two or 
more children, $15. 

The maximum amount of average earn- 
ings to be taken into account in computing 
compensation was increased from $2,000 to 
$2,500 a year. 

A further amendment provides that regu- 
lations of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board are to be transmitted to the Min- 
ister of Labour rather than to the Attorney- 
General. 

An Act for the Relief of the Dependants 
of Certain Workmen provides for cases 
where, due to the fact that dependants of 
deceased workmen were living in enemy- 
occupied countries, claims for compensation 
were not filed within a year of the work- 
men’s death, as required by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Such dependants are 
now permitted to file claims with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Licensing of Electricians 


By an amendment in the Electricians’ 
Licence Act, four years’ practical experience 
is now necessary for a person to qualify 
as a journeyman under the Act, instead of 
three years, as previously. 

In addition to the former prohibition on 
installing electrical equipment not approved 
by the Canadian Engineering Standards 
Association, persons are now also forbidden 
to offer for sale or sell such equipment. 


Protection of Building Trades 


A new Building Trades Protection Act 
provides for the establishment of a Building 
Trades Protection ,Board to make enquiry 
concerning, and to prepare and submit to 
the Minister of Labour regulations for, the 
protection of persons employed in the 
construction of buildings and in the making 
of excavations. Regulations for scaffolding, 
hoisting, ladders, floors, skeleton steel frame 
buildings, and for the protection of persons 
using a street or sidewalk upon which 
construction is being carried on were 
formerly contained in the earlier Act, which 
was first enacted in 1912 and which will 
be repealed on Proclamation of the new 
statute. 
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As before, the Board, which is to consist 
of three or more members as may be 
determined by the Minister, is to be equally 
representative of Supliers and employees, 
with a chairman named by the Minister 
from among the officers of the Department 
of Labour. Board members must have 
practical knowledge of the work of building 
and excavation. Each member other than 
the chairman is to hold office for three years 
at a remuneration fixed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

To enforce the Act and _ regulations, 
inspectors may be appointed. An inspector 
may, by order in writing delivered to an 
owner, contractor or foreman, or, if none of 
these can be found, posted in a conspicuous 
place, require an owner or contractor to 
comply with the Act or regulations. Until 
this is done, work must be suspended. An 
order of the Inspector or the Minister must 
be carried out within a reasonable time or, 
if a time-limit is set, within that period. 

Penalties are provided for contravention 
of the Act or regulations or for failure to 
obey an order of an inspector or the Min- 
ister. These may be a daily fine not 
exceeding $50 or imprisonment for not 
more than a month, or both fine and 
imprisonment. 

Nothing in the Act is to lessen the 
lability of any person under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act or to affect any provision 
in a municipal by-law which prescribes addi- 
tional or more stringent requirements. 


Credit Unions 


An amendment in the Credit Unions Act, 
1946, requires the treasurer of each credit 
union society to give security within 30 days 
after taking office instead of before assum- 
ing his duties, as formerly. 

The credit committee may authorize the 
treasurer to make, without obtaining the 
approval of the committee, loans which do 
not exceed in each case the sum of the 
amount paid up by the borrower on his 
shares and the amount on deposit to his 
credit. 

The section dealing with the borrowing 
powers of a society has been reworded 
to state more clearly that a society may. 
borrow sums, which together with amounts 
borrowed previously and not repaid, do not 
exceed in the aggregate fifty per cent of its 
paid-up capital, deposits and surplus, upon 
a by-law of the directors; but that any 
amount which, together with the moneys 
already borrowed and not repaid, exceeds 
twenty-five per cent of its paid-up capital, 
deposits and surplus may be borrowed only 


after the by-law has been sanctioned by a 
vote of not less than three-quarters of the 
members present at a general meeting. 


Bills Not Passed 


Defeated on second reading by a vote of 
32 to 10, an Act respecting Hours of Work 
in Industrial Undertakings ‘would have 
limited working hours to 8 in a day and 40 
in a week. 

Another Bill, which was introduced by 
the same member and which also failed to 
pass, was designed to amend the One Day’s 
Rest in Seven Act. It would have added 
to those already entitled to a weekly rest- 
day permanent watchmen, janitors and, fire- 
men and telegraphers. These classes are 
exempted from the present Act. 

Substantially the same as a Bill presented 
last year, a Bill to protect certain civil 
rights and to prohibit discrimination in 
employment on the ground of race, creed, 
religion, sex, colour or ethnic origin was 
again defeated. 


Resolutions 


A motion carried on March 30 requested 
the Federal Government in collaboration 
with the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission and the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee and with the repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees to 
consider the feasibility of revising the 
scales of unemployment insurance contribu- 
tions from all parties concerned so that 
the scale of insurance benefits could be 
increased. 

Resolutions adopted on April 13 and 15 
urged the Government to grant to the men 
of Canada’s Wartime Merchant Navy and 
the Corps of Canadian Firefighters, respec- 
tively, benefits corresponding to those 
enjoyed by veterans of the Armed Services 
under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Program 
of the Government of Canada, and also to 
grant to the latter of these groups exemp- 
tion from income tax for the period they 
served overseas. 

The Legislature on March 23 voted down 
a resolution urging that the minimum wage 
for male and female workers in Manitoba 
should be 65 cents an hour. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


During the 1948 legislative session, which 
began on March 2 and ended on May 4, 
the New Brunswick Legislature enacted a 
new Industrial Standards Act which, instead 
of applying only to construction as did the 
former statute, is general in its application 


to industry. Important changes were made 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act and a 
new Act providing compensation for blind 
workmen was passed. Amendments were 
also made in the legislation dealing with 
steam boilers and vocational education. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


As a result of important changes in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, com- 
pensation is now payable from the date 
of the accident for disability continuing 
for four days instead of for seven days, 
as formerly. Other amendments increase 
from $8 to $12.50, or average earnings, 
the minimum weekly compensation for 
temporary total incapacity; raise funeral 
benefits from $100 to $150, and the monthly 
compensation payable to an orphan child 
from $15 to $20; and make benefits for 
dependent children payable to both boys 
and girls up to the age of 18, if they are 
regularly attending school. Previously, pay- 
ments were made to boys up to 16 and to 
girls up to 18 years. 

Also new is the power given to the Board 
to require a workman in any employment 
to have a medical examination to determine 
whether he has an industrial disease and, 
if so, the progress of such disease. An 
employer continuing to employ a workman 
who refuses or fails to be examined is 
subject to a fine not exceeding $50. The 
Board may by action recover from an 
employer all or any part of the costs of 
such medical examination. 

Further additions provide that compensa- 
tion may only be payable when a disease 
is contracted after such disease was declared 
an industrial disease, and if the Board is 


' satisfied that the disease is due to employ- 


ment within the Province. Provision is 
also made for such dental aid as may be 
necessary as a result of the injury. 

The section forbidding the payment of 
compensation if an accident was, in the 
Board’s opinion, intentionally caused by the 
workman, or wholly or principally due to 
intoxication or serious and wilful miscon- 
duct on his part or to a fortuitous event 
unconnected with the industry in which the 
workman was employed was amended to 
strike out the words “or to a fortuitous 
event unconnected with the industry in 
which the workman was employed” and to 
replace them with “and did not result in 
the death of the workman”. 
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Blind Workmen 


The Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1948, authorizes the Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer to pay to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board the full cost of compensa- 
tion in excess of $50 payable in respect of 
an injury to a blind workman employed 
in an industry under Part I of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, provided such 
employment was approved by the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind or other 
organization designated for the purpose by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The Act is similar to the Act passed 
this year in Alberta (L.G., 1948, p. 1002) 
except that, unlike the Alberta statute, it 
contains a section providing that where an 
employer employs a blind workman or 
changes his employment, without the 
Institute’s approval, he is deemed to have, 
waived his rights under the Act. Similar 
Acts are also in force in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 


Industrial Standards 


The Industrial Standards Act, 1948, is 
similar in principle to a 1939 statute which 
is now repealed, and to Acts of like title 
in Alberta, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. The earlier New Brunswick 
Act, however, applied only to the construc- 
tion of buildings, roads, bridges, etc., and 
to the construction and repair of motor 
vehicles. The new Act applies to any trade, 
business, calling, undertaking or work and 
any branch or combination thereof. 

Now excluded from the Act are workers 
employed in agriculture, and also, as before, 
domestic servants, persons employed by a 
board, commission or other body estab- 
lished as an administrative unit of the 
Province, and those employed temporarily 
where the total cost of labour and material 
does not exceed $25. 

“Employer” which formerly included 
every person, corporation, partnership, firm, 
manager, representative, principal, agent, 
contractor or sub-contractor directly or 
‘indirectly responsible for the payment of 
wages to an employee is now defined to 
include every person, who, by himself or 
his agent or representative, is directly or 
indirectly responsible for the payment of 
wages to an employee. 

On petition of employer and employee 
representatives in a trade in any area, the 
Minister may authorize an Inspector under 
the Act to call a conference of employers 
and employees in the trade in the area to 
investigate prevailing labour conditions and 
. practices. The conference may agree upon, 
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draw up and submit io «ne Minister a> 
written schedule which must specify the 
trade and zone in which it is to apply and 
the date on which it will cease to apply. 

The schedule may establish the regular 
working days, maximum number of hours 
in the regular working day and working 
week, hours of the day within which the 
hours fixed by the schedule may be per- 
formed, minimum rates of wages for 
regular working periods and for overtime, 
the periods for and conditions governing 
overtime, and any particular day or 
days or any part of a day on which work 
may not be performed. Employers and 
employees may be classified in a schedule 
and each group provided for separately 
with respect to any matter dealt with in 
the schedule. 

If the Minister is satisfied that the 
schedule is agreed upon by a proper and 
sufficient representation of the employers 
and employees in the trade and zone 
specified, he may recommend its approval 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
by Order approve the schedule and declare 
it binding upon all the employees and 
employers in the particular trade and zone. 
The Order of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council together with the schedule must 
be published in the Royal Gazette. A 
schedule becomes effective on approval or 
at a time fixed in the Order and remains 
in force until the date prescribed. Under 
the earlier Act, a schedule was to be in 
force during pleasure or for the period 
stipulated in the agreement, and did not 
become effective until the tenth day after 
publication. As before, employers must 
keep copies of schedules affecting them 
posted in a conspicuous place. 

In every zone in which a schedule is 
in force, the Minister, rather than the 
employers and employees, as formerly, may 
set up an advisory committee to hear 
complaints and assist in enforcing the 
schedule. Instead of consisting of not more 
than five persons, the committee is to be 
equally representative of employers and 
employees, and no limit is set as to the 
number of members. 

Within 10 days after receiving a request 
from an Inspector, an employer must file 
a statement setting forth the name, address 


- and age of each employee, duties performed, 


daily and weekly hours worked, and the 
wage rate per hour, day, week or other 
period, and also any agreement with his 
employees in relation to wages, hours or 
working conditions. The Act requires every 
employer upon whom a schedule is binding 


to keep records containing the above infor- 
mation and to make them available to the 
Inspector. The Minister may inquire into 
any partnership or association and if he 
considers such to be used to defeat the 
purposes of the Act, he may declare any 
member of such partnership to be an 
employee for the purposes of the Act. 

As regards penalties, the minimum fine of 
$25 which formerly could be imposed on an 
employer for violating a schedule has been 
removed but the maximum fine is still $100. 
In default of payment, imprisonment may 
be for more than 30 days, rather than 
three months. Where an employer’s offence 
is In respect of the payment of wages, he 
may be ordered to pay to the Provincial 
Secretary-Treasurer or to the employee con- 
cerned, in the discretion of the justice, in 
addition to any penalty provided for such 
offence, the difference between the wages 
fixed by the schedule and the amount 
actually paid. A worker who has been paid 
less than the minimum rate established by 
a schedule may sue his employer for the 
difference. Any person violating a provision 
of the Act is liable to a fine of not more 
than $100 and in default of payment to 
imprisonment for not more than 30 days. 
The penalty of a $25 fine or 10 days’ 
imprisonment for violation of a schedule by 
an employee has been omitted. 

The new Act differs from the former one 
in making no provision for regulations by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Steam Boilers 


The Board of Examiners appointed under 
the Stationary Engineers Act, 1946, may 


Recent Regulations Under 


now consist of three or more persons 
instead of not more than three, as formerly. 
Another amendment stipulates that persons 
who hold certificates as first or second- 
class marine engineers are to be deemed to 
be qualified for any class of stationary 
engineer’s licence “which the Board deems 
advisable”. The quoted words were added. 


Vocational Education 


The Vocational Education Act was 
amended to restore a section deleted in 
1946 which provides that the Province must 
reimburse vocational committees in respect 
of expenditures for salaries of vocational 
directors and teachers approved by the 
Vocational Education Board to the extent 
of 60 per cent in cities and towns of over 
6,000 population; 66% per cent in places of 
from 2,000-6,000 people; and of 75 per cent 
in. places under 2,000, and also in county 
vocational schools. 

It is stipulated that the specified amounts 
payable by the Province to vocational 
committees in respect to expenditures for 
buildings (L.G., 1946, p. 1830) are to be 
paid on the requisition of the chairman or 
vice-chairman of the Vocational Education 
Board upon the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. These sections are 
deemed to have been in force from April 18, 
1946. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
is authorized to raise by way of loan the 
amounts necessary to reimburse vocational 
committees for their expenditures for 
buildings. Such loans are not to exceed 
$1,125,000. 


Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Under the Canada Shipping Act, regulations have been made for 
the inspection of boilers and machinery of steamships, and the 
regulations revised which give effect to the Convention for the 
protection against accidents of dock workers. 


Minimum health standards have been laid down for factory and 
office workers in Manitoba. Provision is made for training in coal 


mines 1n Alberta. 


Other regulations apply to hospitalization in 


Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


DOMINION 


Canada Shipping Act 


New regulations relating to the inspec- 
tion of boilers and machinery of steamships 
were made on July 13, gazetted September 
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22 (P.C. 3111): The Instructions for the 
Inspection of Boilers and Machinery of 
Steamships established by P.C. 569 of 
March 10, 1922, are now rescinded (L.G., 
1922, p. 702). 

Regulations approved by an Order in 
Council of July 8 (P.C. 3014), gazetted 
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September 22, re-issue, without substantial 
change, Regulations which were made on 
December 14, 1938 (L.G., 1939, p. 154) to 
vive effect to the Draft Convention of the 
International Labour Conference of 1929 
(Revised 1932) for the protection against 
accidents of workers employed in loading 
or unloading ships. 


Pilots 

In the Montreal Pilotage District, an 
Order in Council (P.C. 43809) of September 
29, 1948, gazetted October 13, provides for 
a surcharge of ten per cent on pilotage dues. 
These were increased by 30 per cent over 
pre-war rates by the amendment of April 23, 
1947 (L.G., 1947, p. 696). 

Another Order (P.C. 3447) made on 
August 3, gazetted August 25, provides that, 
out of the board of five examiners 
appointed by the Pilotage Authority to 
hold an examination, three must be mem- 
bers of the Pilots’ Committee and selected 
by that Committee. 

A new by-law of the same date makes 
the consent ‘of the pilot necessary before 
the Pilotage Authority may assign him for 
special service with any regular line of 
vessels. 

In the Quebec Pilotage District, an Order 
in Council (P.C. 3448), made and gazetted 
on the same dates as above, states that 
three of the five-man Board of Examiners 
must be members of the Board of 1’Asso- 
ciation des Pilotes Licenciés de Québec, 
and, selected by that Board. 

Pilots are now forbidden to accept 
employment outside the Pilotage District 
and to engage in any other occupation 
during the season of navigation except 
upon assignment by the Department of 
Transport. 

The Order also sets out the number of 
trips which an apprentice pilot must make 
in company with a licensed pilot during 
each year and during his entire term of 
apprenticeship. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Amendments in the regulations under this 
Act, approved by Order in Council 1055/48, 
gazetted September 30, enable persons at 
least 18 with no previous underground 
experience to be trained as miners at a 
working face designated by the mine 
manager as a suitable “training place” and 
approved by the Chief Inspector, under 
such special arrangements regarding super- 
vision and working conditions as may be 
contained in the written application of the 
manager to the Chief Inspector. 
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A District Inspector of Mines is empow- 
ered to issue a permit enabling such a 
person to be employed at the working face 
under the supervision of a _ properly- 
certificated person, if he is satisfied that 
the safety of the mine will not be 
endangered. As before, a permit may also 
be granted if the worker has had sufficient 
underground experience in a mine in any 
capacity to satisfy the District Inspector 
that he is capable of being employed under 
supervision at the working face. 


Strip Mines 


An amendment in the regulations govern- 
ing “strip mines” (L.G., September, 1948, 
p. 1008), which was made on October 8 and 
gazetted October 15, stipulates that a person 
who is the registered holder of a first-class 
certificate of competency as a mine manager 
must be recommended by the Board of 
Examiners in order to obtain a certificate 
as a strip mine manager. 

The Board, instead of the District 
Inspector, as before, is to conduct the oral 
examinations required of candidates for 
foremen’s and, blasters’ certificates and may, 
under certain conditions, issue certificates 
without examination to managers, foremen 
and blasters. Such certificates were formerly 
granted upon application to the Chief 
Inspector. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


By an Order of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, gazetted September 30, 
effective October 31, the manufacture of 
pulpwood has been withdrawn from the 
schedule of industries to which the Act 
applies. 


British Columbia 
Hospital Insurance Act 


Regulations have been made under the 
Hospital Insurance Act passed this year in 
British Columbia (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 887). 
The Act, which will come into force on 
January 1, 1949, provides for a compulsory 
contributory hospital insurance scheme for 
every resident of B.C. who has resided in 
the Province for six months and who has 
paid the required premium, either for 
himself or for his dependants. Exempted 
are Christian Scientists, persons living in 
remote areas, and those already covered by 
comparable hospital insurance schemes. 

The regulations, gazetted September 16, 
effective September 8, determine the persons 
who are to be considered as “head of a 
family” and those to be classed as depen- 
dants, and set forth conditions with respect 
to registration, residence, payment of 
premium and change of address or status. 


Every person liable to pay a premium 
under the Act must register himself and 
his dependants on the form and within 
the time prescribed by the Hospital Insur- 
ance Commissioner. For failing to register, 
a fine of not more than $10 may be imposed. 

The premium to be paid is $15 for a 
single person; $24 for a person with one 
dependant; $30 for a person with more than 
one dependant. 

The head of a family may list as 
“dependants”, wife; children under 16, or 
under 21, if attending school, and children 
over 16 who are dependent because of 
physical or mental infirmity; brothers; 
sisters; parents; grand-parents; and parents- 
grand-parents- brothers- and _ sisters-in-law 
who are financially dependent on the 
insured. 

Premiums must be paid in advance 
either in full or on an instalment plan. 
If the premium for one calendar year is to 
be paid in full it must be paid at least 
one month in advance of that year; if in 
two or more instalments, payments must 
be arranged so that the premium for the 
next ensuing hospital period, which is 
either January 1 to June 30 or July 1 to 
December 31, shall be paid on or before 
May 31 or November 30. 

Employers who have filed agreements 
with the Commissioner to make payroll 
deductions must make the deductions in 
amounts to ensure that the employees shall 
have completely prepaid their premiums for 
the ensuing hospital insurance period. 
Deductions must not be made from the 
wages or salary of an employee who pre- 
sents proof of having prepaid his premium. 
The Commissioner is to repay from the 
Hospitalization Insurance Fund any excess 
amount deducted from a worker’s wages, 
and he may at his discretion exempt an 
employer from the deduction from an 
employee’s wages of arrears in payments 
until he is required by the Commissioner 
to make deductions as a means of recover- 
ing the premium an employee has been 
ordered to pay by the Court. 

Any change of address or marital status 
or of dependants must be reported to the 
Commissioner within 30 days. Premiums 
paid on an annual basis are to be subject 
to adjustments due to change in marital 
status or dependants as of January 1 each 
year; those paid on the instalment plan, as 
of January 1 and July 1 of each year. 

Persons moving to British Columbia from 
outside the Province must immediately on 
attaining employment become subject to 
the provisions of the Act. 
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Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


A Regulation (30/48) filed on August 30, 
gazetted August 28, adds the town of 
Selkirk to the list of places in which city 
and urban minimum rates apply to women 
workers in factories, wholesale and retail 
establishments, hotels, offices, restaurants, 
places of amusement and summer resorts 
(from May to August of each year) and to 
bellboys in hotels and male and female 
pinsetters in bowling alleys. 

These rates previously applied to the 
above classes of workers in the Greater 


Winnipeg Water District, Flin Flon, 
Brandon and Portage la Prairie (L.G., 
1947, p. 551). 
Manitoba Public Health Act 

Amendments have been made in the 


Regulations under the Public Health Act 
and a new section added (Part V— 
Division 10) setting out the conditions to 
be observed to safeguard the health of 
workers in factories, workshops, offices and 
office buildings. 

These Regulations (32/48), as published 
in the Manitoba Gazette of September 11, 
lay down requirements regarding window 
and floor space, washing and toilet facilities, 
dust and gas-removal, rest-rooms, welfare 
supervisor and other matters. 

Except with the written permission of 
the Minister of Health and Public Welfare 
or the Medical Officer of Health, no room 
in a factory, workshop, office or office 
building may be occupied unless it con- 
tains at least 50 square feet of free floor 
space and 400 cubic feet of air space for 
each worker, and the Minister or Medical 
Health Officer may have notices posted 
specifying the number of persons permitted 
to work in each room. 

Each room must be provided with a 
window or windows with an area not less 
than one-tenth of the floor area, and open- 
ing into a street or open space. Where 
this is not practicable, artificial lighting 
and ventilation as may be deemed suffi- 
cient by the Minister or Medical Health 
Officer must be installed. If devoid of all 
natural light, rooms must not be used for 
any purpose except storage, unless the 
written consent of the Minister or Medical 
Health Officer has been obtained. Suffi- 
cient heat and light must be provided and 
the premises kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition. 

Express directions are given as to provi- 
sion for toilet accommodation and the 
minimum number of toilets and wash basins 
or sinks for each sex according to the 
number employed is set out. Adequate 
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washing facilities must be provided in each 
toilet room unless there are general washing 
facilities on the same floor and nearby. 
Employers must furnish a sufficient supply 
of soap and individual towels or other 
drying equipment. Drinking fountains or 
other approved arrangements must be 
provided. The use of the common drink- 
ing cup is prohibited. 

In addition to the washing facilities noted 
above, the employer must provide one wash 
basin with hot and cold running water for 
each five persons employed and one shower 
bath for each 15 persons, when, in the 
opinion of the Minister or Medical Health 
Officer, the skin of workers may become 
exposed to poisonous, infectious or irritating 
material. 

In every factory, workshop or office, 
where there are 10 or more women workers, 
the employer must provide a _ rest-room 
equipped with one or more couches and 
chairs; where 35 or more are employed, or 
where the Minister or Health Officer deems 
it necessary, the employer must employ a 
matron or female welfare supervisor. 

In factories or workshops where, in the 
opinion of the Minister or Medical Health 
Officer, harmful dusts or gases are given 
off, the employer must provide and main- 
tain, while work is going on, some satis- 
factory means, mechanical or otherwise, 
of carrying off such dusts or gases to the 
outside air. 

With respect to the regulations governing 
workers in mining or in iron, steel or metal 
foundries at an occupation where silicosis 
may be contracted (Part V—Division 7, 
L.G., 1937, p. 649) an amendment prohibits 
the employment of a worker in these 
industries for more than 60 days from the 
first day of his employment unless he holds 
a subsisting licence granted after medical 
examination, including the taking of X-ray 
plates, by a medical officer appointed by 
the Minister, or unless he holds a temporary 
permit issued under these regulations. 

The rules governing industrial and con- 
struction camps (Part V—Division 3, L.G., 
1939, p. 57) were amended with respect to 
the employer’s responsibility to provide 
medical services and hospitalization for 
workers whose work requires them to be 
housed in camps and who become ill during 
employment or who are discharged or sent 
away from camp as a result of illness, when 
such services do not come within the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The section 
does not apply to cases of non-industrial 
accidents, alcoholism, drug addiction and 
venereal disease. 
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It is now provided that the employer’s 
responsibility for “medical, surgical and 
hospital care of any employee” is not to 
exceed four months. This provision form- 
erly applied to the “medical and surgical 
treatment and maintenance of any employee, 
in hospital or elsewhere”. 


Ontario Adolescent 
School Attendance Act 


An employment certificate granted by a 
school attendance officer is not valid in 
another municipality unless it is approved 
by the school attendance officer of that 
municipality. This amendment (198/48) to 
the Regulations was made on August 23, 
gazetted September 4. . 

The Act exempts children of 14 and 15 
from school attendance if they hold a 
home permit or employment certificate as 
prescribed by the Regulations. Children 
of these ages, however, who reside in a 
rural district do not require a permit or 
certificate when their services are needed at 
home or on the farm (L.G., 1947, p. 1024). 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


By new general regulations (237/48) 
made on October 7, gazetted October 28, 
rescinding all previous regulations, the cost 
of dental services provided under agree- 
ment between the Crown and the Royal 
College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario is to 
be paid for orphan children as well as for 
children in the care of their mother. 

Maximum allowances are unchanged from 
those set out in the earlier regulations 
(L.G., 1947, p. 1498; July, 1948, p. 749) 
except that for the care of orphan children, 
foster-mothers are now allowed $10 a month 
instead of $6 for each additional child 
over two. 

As a consequence of a 1948 amendment in 
the Act '(L.G., “Aug, )1948,) 1p. 895) "an 
allowance of $10 a month may be granted 
to a recipient of an allowance in respect 
of a permanently unemployable husband. 

Where a mother applying for an allow- 
ance has an equity in real property in 
excess of $4,000, an allowance will not be 
granted unless the Commission is satisfied 
that the property is being used as the 
necessary dwelling house of the beneficiary 
and her dependants, or the beneficiary 
agrees to terms and conditions with respect 
to the property satisfactory to the Com- 
mission. Previously, the amount of real 
property specified varied, depending on 
whether the applicant resided in a county, 
town or city. As before, a mother who 
holds in her own right or in trust for her 
children an amount in excess of $1,000 in 
cash or in government bonds or other 


liquid assets may only be granted an 
allowance if all assets are applied to provide 
for a series of future periodic payments for 
the support of her dependent children in 
a manner approved by the Commission. 

As regards the making of applications, 
changes were made in the regulations to 
correspond with the new arrangements for 
welfare units made by the Welfare Units 
Act, 1948 (L.G., Aug., 1948, p. 894). 
Applications for an allowance must be 
made through the “local authority”, which 
may be the public welfare administrator 
under the above Act or, where there is no 
welfare unit, the clerk of the municipal 
council or other person appointed by the 
council with the Minister’s approval. 
Powers and duties of local boards are also 
set out in the regulations, since municipali- 
ties are not bound to abolish the present 
system of local boards. 


Ontario Old Age Pensions Act 


New general regulations (236/48) made 
under the Old Age Pensions Act, rescinding 
the former regulations, provide, for the first 
time, for medical and dental services to be 
given to old age pensioners under any 
agreement made between the Crown and 
the Ontario Medical Association and Royal 
College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario, 
respectively. 

The provisions for cost-of-living bonus 
remain the same as set out in the previous 
regulations (L.G., 1947, p. 1498; April, 1948, 
p. 341; July, 1948, p. 749) except that 
pensioners who are patients in public and 
mental hospitals, as well as persons residing 
in homes for the aged and in charitable 
institutions, are now excluded from the 
provisions governing cost-of-living bonuses. 

Consequent upon the enactment of the 
Welfare Units Act, similar changes to those 
noted above under mothers’ allowances were 
made in the old age pensions regulations. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 


Weekly Newspapers 

To encourage the employment of appren- 
tices in the weekly newspaper trade, the 
wages for the first six months of appren- 
ticeship in the smaller towns have been 
lowered. This change in rates was effected 
in a new consolidation of the existing 
Regulations made by an Order in Council 
of September 15 (O.C. 1554/48) gazetted 
October 2. The earlier Regulations are now 
rescinded. 

Apprentices in towns other than the eight 
mentioned below will now be paid $13 a 
week for the first three months and $15 
for the second three months instead of 42 


per cent and 46 per cent of the journey- 
men’s rate for the same periods. There- 
after, the rates for the next four and one- 
half years range, as before, from 54 per 
cent to 95 per cent of the mechanic’s rate 
(L.G., 1945, p. 1844). 

The wages of apprentices in this trade 
in cities and the towns of Canora, Kamsack, 
Melville, Shaunavon, Lloydminster, Estevan, 
Humboldt and Wynyard remain unchanged. 

The section requiring apprentices to 
attend technical classes from one to three 
months in each year is deleted from the 
new Regulations. 


Saskatchewan Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act, 19438 


Safe Handling of 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas 


New regulations designed to ensure 
greater safety in the handling, storing and 
distributing of liquefied petroleum gas were 
made on September 14, gazetted September 
25 (O.C. 1526/48). 

These regulations provide for the annual 
registration of all persons engaged in dis- 
tributing liquefied petroleum gas and, as 
before (L.G., 1947, p. 1499),. set out in detail 
requirements for the safe design, construc- 
tion, installation, operation and registration 
of all pressure vessels, portable cylinders, 
storage and transport tanks and other 
pressure containers, equipment and dis- 
tributing plants connected with liquefied 
petroleum gas. 

Every distributor, distributor’s agent or 
other person engaged in selling or dis- 
tributing liquefied petroleum gas is now 
required to apply annually on or before 
July 1 to the Department of Labour for 
a licence covering each distributing branch, 
to furnish at the same time each year a list 
of all consumer installations being supplied 
by him, and to satisfy the Department as 
to his knowledge of the safe and proper 
manner of making and servicing such in- 
stallations. In addition, he must have 
available at all times for an inspector a 
record of all consumer installations, together 
with records covering the preceding two 
years of installations and fees paid. The 
annual licence fee is $5; $2.50, if issued 
between January 1 and July 1, with an 
additional fee for each installation depend- 
ing on the kind of installation. Formerly, 
all distributors were merely required to 
register every installation before commenc- | 
ing business, the fee for which was $15 
with an additional amount in proportion to 
the number of installations serviced. 

The provision requiring the inspection of 
installations other than portable cylinders 
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at least once in two years has been omitted 
from the new regulations. It is stipulated 
in the Act, however, that periodical in- 
spections must be made of every boiler 
or pressure vessel. A scale of inspection 
fees is set out. 

As regards design and construction of all 
liquefied petroleum equipment, the provi- 
sions of the Code of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers for unfired pressure 
vessels, together with the standards of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, where 
not inconsistent with these regulations, 
apply as before. 

More stringent rules are laid down for 
the inspection and filling of portable 
cylinders. They must now be inspected 
during construction. Before filling, a 
cylinder must be carefully examined by 
the distributor to ensure that it has been 
constructed and tested in accordance with 
specifications prescribed by the Canadian 
Railway Commission or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and that no defects 
or signs of abuse are apparent to render 
it unsafe when filled. The name and 
address of the owner, together with some 
indication that the inflammable contents 
are dangerous if handled carelessly, must 
be plainly marked on every filled cylinder. 
Smoking and other ignition hazards are 
prohibited within prescribed distances from 
storage tanks, pressure containers or build- 
ings used for filling portable cylinders. 

The design and construction of all safety 
devices used on or in connection with any 
storage tank or pressure container, safety 
valves on portable cylinders and auxiliary 
equipment used in connection with filling 
such cylinders, must have the approval 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Incorpor- 
ated, or other approved national laboratory. 

Storage tanks and pressure containers 
must be constructed, as before, according 
to a design approved by the Department 
and must be registered, but there is to be 
no restriction on the number of tanks and 
containers constructed in any design. 

Other requirements for the safe construc- 
tion of storage and transport tanks, filling 
and, distributing plants are substantially the 
same as before. 

For failure to comply with these regula- 
tions, the penalty, as now set out in the 
Act, is a fine ranging from $25 to $300. 
The maximum stipulated in the earlier 
regulations was $1,000. 

The regulations made under the Steam 
Boilers Act, 1947, are now repealed. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Gazetted August 28, regulations under the 
Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act, 1948, 
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govern tax collections for 1949 and provide 
for benefits commencing January 1. The 
principal changes from the former regula- 
tions issued under the 1946 Act (L.G., 1947, 
p. 201) are noted. — 

Under the new regulations, which were 
approved by Order in Council 1356/48 of 
August 17, the adult fee has been increased 
from $5 to $10, but the fee for each 
dependent child under 21 remains at $5 and 
the family maximum of $30 is unchanged. 

A payment of $15 or less must be paid 
in full before November 30, 1948; of pay- 
ments of $20 or more, $15 must be paid by 
November 30 and the balance on or before 
May 31, 1949. 

A dependant under 21 on whose behalf 
the tax or partial payment is paid between 
September 1, 1948, and January 1, 1949, is 
entitled to receive full benefits if he 
marries or becomes self-supporting within 
that period. Where a family payment has 
been made between September 1 and 
January 1, a child born before January 1 
is also to be eligible for benefits for 1949. 

When one or both spouses die before 
July 1, 1949, and at least $15 has been paid, 
the balance to be paid is to be either the 
difference between the total tax for 1949, 
assessed as of December 31, 1948, and the 
amount already paid, or $2.50 for each 
dependant and $5 for the surviving spouse, 
whichever amount is lesser. As_ before, 
when a spouse dies and no part of the 
tax has been paid, the tax owing on his 
or her behalf will be cancelled. 

With respect to exemption from taxa- 
tion and benefits, the only changes are that 
recipients of the War Veterans’ Allowance 
except widows and orphans are declared 
exempt (previously, former members of the 
Armed Forces for one year after discharge) 
and the maximum payment of $25 for the 
family of a person in certain of the 
exempted classes has been removed. 

As previously, a pro rata tax is to be paid 
by persons resident for six months. in 
Saskatchewan who during the year cease to 
be entitled to the War Veterans’ Allowance 
or are discharged from the RCMP or the 
Armed Forces, who complete or discon- 
tinue their training through the Dominion 
Department of Veterans Affairs or are 
discharged from a mental hospital, sani- 
torium, jail or the federal penitentiary in 
Saskatchewan. Set at 84 cents a month 
for adults and 42 cents for dependants 
under 21 (formerly, 42 cents for every 
person and a family maximum of $2.50), 
the pro rata tax dates from the first day 
of the first calendar month following 
discharge, completion of training, etc. and 
must be paid before the first day of the 


second calendar month following. The 
same pro rata tax of 84 and 42 cents a 
month is payable by persons who move to 
an area in which the hospitalization tax is 
levied either from the part of the Province 
in which the Northern Administration Act, 
1948, applies, or from outside the Province, 
and the maximum family payment in either 
case is $2.50 a month. 

An amendment with respect to out-of- 
province benefits increases the average 
maximum payment to beneficiaries receiv- 
ing hospital services outside Saskatchewan 
from $4 to $5 a day. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


Persons employed in any poultry-pro- 
cessing plant within a radius of five miles 
of any town with a population of more 
than 3,500 are not permitted to work 
beyond the eight- and 44-hour limits 
imposed by the Act unless overtime is paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half. This 
new Order (No. 16) was made on August 24, 
gazetted September 4 (O.C. 1421). 

All workers in poultry-processing plants 
were formerly exempted from this provision 
in the Act and payment for overtime was 
required after nine hours in a day and the 
normal monthly hours (L.G., 1947, p. 1186), 
but by a subsequent Order (No. 15, L.G., 
Sept., 1948, p. 1011), which is now rescinded, 
the eight- and 44-hour limits were again 
imposed on that section of the industry in 
which egg-drying equipment is used. 

The new Order stipulates that where the 
weekly hours in such plants previously 
exceeded 44 without payment of overtime, 
rates paid otherwise than on an hourly or 
daily basis must not be reduced, and the 
employer must increase the hourly, daily 
or piece-rate to an amount which exceeds 
it by not less than the percentage by which 
the previously-established weekly hours 
exceeded 44. 


Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 


(Accident Fund) Act 


A new regulation (No. 46, O.C. 1733/48) 
effective from November 1, made under the 
above Act on October 19, gazetted October 
23, brings forest operations within the scope 
of the Act, irrespective of the number 


employed. Previously, these industries 
were excluded from Part I of the Act when 
the number of workers fell below six, except 
when they were incidental to a main in- 
dustry under the Act. 

Grouped as Class 7 in Schedule I of the 
Act, forest operations formerly included 
lumbering, logging, river driving, rafting, 
booming, sawmills, planing mills, shingle 
mills, lath mills and the manufacture of 
ties and pulpwood. To these have been 
added cutting or hewing of ties, pulpwood, 
boxwood, powerline poles, telephone poles, 
fence posts, anchor logs, props, and similar 
and incidental operations. 

Employers are to be assessed as to all 
workmen employed, including the employer, 
partners, members of the family and execu- 
tive officers. For purposes of compensation, 
the annual earnings of an employer, partner 
or executive officer are to be deemed to be 
not more than $1,500 and the earnings of 
members of the family either the rates paid 
as shown by the employer’s payroll records 
or the average weekly or monthly rate paid 
during the previous 12 months to a person 
in the same class of employment or a rate 
set by the Board. 

Assessments are to be levied provision- 
ally upon the estimate of the forest products 
to be produced, with a minimum assess- 
ment of $25. Employers must, on or before 
December 31, transmit to the Board a 
statement of the wages earned by their 
employees from January 1 to October 31, 
1948, and henceforth, in each year on or 
before November 20, a statement of the 
operations engaged in and the quantity of 
forest products produced in the preceding 
season ending October 31, together with an 
estimate of the amount to be produced 
during the season beginning November 1. 

An employer is excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Act, except by special applica- 
tion, if he is not operating as part of 
another operation or under sub-contract and 
is engaged in producing one only of the 
following products and a lesser quantity 
than that specified: lumber—10 MFBM; 
pulpwood, boxwood, fuelwood and plywood 
or veneer logs—40 cords; ties and anchor 
logs—300; fence posts—1,500; lath and 
shingles—50 M. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Privy Council Confirms Power of Saskat- 
chewan Labour Relations Board to Order 
Reinstatement of Dismissed Employees— 
Board Constitutionally Established. 


In a judgment handed down on 
October 13, 1948, the Judicial Committee 


of the Privy Council held that the section 
of the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act 
authorizing the Labour Relations Board to 
order an employer to reinstate and reim- 
burse a worker discharged contrary to the 
Act is not ultra vires of the Saskatchewan 
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Legislature and that the Board and _ its 
members are constitutionally established. 
Upon that footing the case was remitted 
to the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal for 
re-hearing. 

The question of the constitutionality of 
the Act came before the Judicial Committee 
by way of appeal by the Labour Relations 
Board of Saskatchewan from the judgment 
of The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on 
December 15, 1947, quashing Orders of the 
Board requiring the John East Iron Works, 
Limited, of Saskatoon to reinstate five men 
in their employment and to pay each of 
them $200.80, the monetary loss suffered by 
reason of their dismissal. The Orders were 
issued on application of a trade union, the 
United Steel Workers of America, which 
complained that the John East Company in 
dismissing the employees had been guilty 
of an unfair labour practice within the 
meaning of the Act. The Board after 
hearing evidence and argument found that 
the Company had discriminated against 
each of the five employees with a view to 
discouraging membership in or activity in 
or for a labour organization and had dis- 
charged them contrary to the provisions of 
the Act. The Saskatchewan Court held 
(L.G., 1948, p. 60) that the Act in so far 
as it purports to make Orders of the Board 
enforceable as Orders of the Court of King’s 
Bench and to give the Board power to make 
any Order under s. 5 (e) is ultra vires of 
the Legislature of Saskatchewan as being 
legislation setting up a superior, county, or 
district court or tribunal analogous thereto, 
the judges or members of which are not 
appointed by the Governor General of 
Canada in Council, and as purporting to 
confer judicial power upon a body not so 
appointed. 

The judgment of the Judicial Committee, 
which was delivered by Lord Simonds, sets 
out the relevant provisions of the British 
North America Act and of the Saskat- 
chewan Trade Union Act and states that 
“the borderland in which judicial admin- 
istrative functions overlap is a wide one and 
the boundary is more difficult to define in 
the case of a body such as the appellant 
Board, the greater part of whose functions 
are beyond doubt in the administrative 
sphere. Nor can a more difficult question 
be posed (but their Lordships can find no 
easier test) than to ask whether one Court 
is analogous to another.” 

i the judgment then points out that the 
question to be determined is whether the 
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appellant Board when it makes an Order 
under s. 5 (e) of the Act is exercising 
judicial power. If it is not then it is not 
a court at all and cannot be a superior, 
district or county court, or a court analogous 
thereto. Their Lordships state, however, 
that they think it unnecessary finally to 
answer this question or to give a compre- 
hensive definition of judicial power. They 
accept broad features of it as set out in a 
previous judgment “nor do they doubt... 
that there are many positive features which 
are essential to the existence of judicial 
power, yet by themselves are not conclusive 
of it, or that any combination of such 
features will fail to establish a judicial 
power if, as ils a common characteristic of 
so-called administrative tribunals, the ulti- 
mate decision may be determined not 
merely by the application of legal principles 
to ascertained facts but by considerations of 
policy also.” Their Lordships do not decide 
whether the power exercised by the appel- 
lant Board under section 5 (e) of the Act 
is a judicial power, as “the elements in its 
constitution and functions which at least 
make it doubtful whether it is in the strict 
Sense a court exercising judicial power at 
all appear to lead conclusively to the 
opinion that it is not a superior, district, 
or county court or a court analogous 
thereto.” 

In discussing points of difference between 
the functions of a Court and those of the 
Board, as defined in the Act, the judgment 
points out that the conception of the 
judicial function is bound up with the idea 
of a suit between parties and that it is 
the duty of the Court to decide the issue 
between those parties with whom alone it 
rests to initiate, defend or compromise 
proceedings. The function of the appellant 
Board differs from the traditional concep- 
tion of a Court. An Order of the Board 
under Section 5 (e) relates solely to the 
relief to be given to an individual, “yet the 
controversy may be raised by others with- 
out his assent and, it may be, against his 
will, for the solution of some far-reaching 
industrial conflict.” While it might be 
possible to regard such an issue as an action 
and its determination as an exercise of 
judicial power such an issue appeared to 
the Judicial Committee to be remote from 
those which at the time of Confederation 
occupied the superior or district or county 
courts of Upper Canada. 


Lord Simmonds continued :— 

“In the Court of Appeal for Saskat- 
chewan the learned Chief Justice (in whose 
opinion the other judges concurred) 
accepted the view that the Board exercised 


a judicial power analogous to that of the 
Courts named on the ground that such 
Courts always had jurisdiction in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of contracts of 
hiring and awarding damages for the 
breaches thereof. But, as their Lordships 
think, this view ignores the wider aspects 
of the matter. The jurisdiction of the 
Board under s. 5 (e) is not invoked by the 
employee for the enforcement of his con- 
tractual rights: those, whatever they may 
be, he can assert elsewhere. But’ his rein- 
statement, which the terms of his contract 
of employment might not by themselves 
justify, is the means by which labour 
practices regarded as unfair are frustrated 
and the policy of collective bargaining as 
a road to industrial peace is secured. It 
is in the light of this new conception of 
industrial relations that the question to be 
determined by the Board must be viewed, 
and, even if the issue so raised can be 
regarded as a justifiable one, it finds no 
analogy in those issues which were familiar 
to the courts of 1867.” 

The Judicial Committee then applied this 
further test: “If the appellant Board is a 
court analogous to the Superior and other 
Courts mentioned in section 96 of the 
British North America Act, its members 
must not only be appointed by the 
Governor General but must be chosen from 
the Bar of Saskatchewan. It is legitimate 
therefore to ask whether, if trade unions 
had in 1867 been recognized by the law, if 
collective bargaining had then been the 
accepted postulate of industrial peace, if, 
in a word, the economic and social outlook 
had been the same in 1867 as it became in 
1944, it would not have been expedient to 
establish just such a specialized tribunal as 
is provided by section 4 of the Act. It is 
as good a test as another of ‘analogy’ to 
ask whether the subject matter of the 
assumed justifiable issue makes it desirable 
that the judges should have the same 
qualifications as those which distinguish the 
judges of superior or other courts. And it 
appears to their Lordships that to this 
question only one answer can be given. 
For wide experience has shown that, though 
an independent president of the tribunal 
may in certain cases be advisable, it is 
essential that its other members should 
bring an experience and, knowledge acquired 
extra-judicially to the solution of their 
problems. The members of the Board are 
to be equally representative of organized 
employees and employers and in a certain 
event of the general public. That does not 
mean that bias or interest will lead them to 
act otherwise than judicially so far as that 
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word connotes a standard of conduct, but 
it assuredly means that the subject matter 
is such as profoundly to distinguish such a 
tribunal from the courts mentioned in s. 96.” 

In considering the alleged judicial func- 
tion of the Board under section 5 (e) of 
the Act in relation to its other duties, the 
Judicial Committee noted that it was not 
impossible, as shown in the case of Toronto 
v York (19388), A.C. 415, for a body to be 
validly established for administrative pur- 
poses and yet to be unconstitutionally 
clothed with judicial power. It was not, 
therefore, conclusive of the constitutionality 
of the Board that it was, in the main, 
administrative and that its judicial function 
was designed to implement administrative 
policy. But the power vested in it by the 
Act to appeal in its own name from any 
judgment of any Court affecting any of its 
orders or decisions, emphasized its dis- 
similarity from those Courts. 

On behalf of the respondent it had been 
urged that a tribunal whose decisions were 
not subject to appeal and whose proceed- 
ings were not reviewable by any court of 
law or by certiorart or other proceedings, 
must be regarded as a “superior” court or a 
court analogous thereto. But the same 
considerations which make it expedient to 
set up a specialized tribunal may make it 
inexpedient that the tribunal’s decisions 
should be reviewed by an ordinary court. 
It does not for that reason itself become a 
“superior” court. The Judicial Committee 
considered, however, that the Board’s 
immunity from certiorari or other proceed- 
ings should not be pressed too far. “It 
does not fall to their Lordships upon the 
present appeal to determine the scope of 
that provision but it seems clear that it 
would not avail the tribunal if it purported 
to exercise a jurisdiction wider than that 
specifically entrusted to it by the Act.” 

At this stage their Lordships reached the 
conclusion that the jurisdiction exercisable 
by the Board is not such as to constitute 
it a court within section 96 of the British 
North America Act. They did not think 
it necessary to consider whether or not 
the Board’s jurisdiction was more nearly 
analogous to that of justices of the peace 
at the time of Confederation. 

The judgment then referred to some of 
the cases which had come before the 
Judicial Committee. 

In Martineau vs. the City of Montreal 
the question was as to the constitutionality 
of the Quebec Public Service Commission, 
in that its members exercised certain 
judicial functions but were not appointed 
by the Governor General. The Judicial 
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Committee appeared to have decided in 
favour of the validity of the Commission’s 
awards mainly on the ground that the 
Commission was the successor of a body 
which was in existence at the time of 
Confederation and exercised similar juris- 
diction. In delivering that judgment Lord 
Blanesburgh approved the following words 
of Drake J. in a British Columbia case, 
Burk vs, Tunstall 2 B.C.R.12. 

“But in the Section [129 of the British 
North America Act] itself, after the special 
Courts thus named, the Courts of Probate 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are 
excepted from the operation of the clause, 
thus showing that Section 96 was intended 
to be general in its operation.” 

In Toronto vs. York it was decided that 
the Ontario Municipal Board was primarily 
administrative but that sections of the Act 
establishing it purported to give it the 
functions of a court and judicial powers and 
that, therefore, since its members were not 
appointed by the Governor General, the Act 
was invalid. But in that case the question 
did not arise, as it does in the case under 
appeal, whether, assuming that judicial 
power was vested in the Board, the Board 
was thereby brought within Section 96. 
Although in the judgment delivered by 
Lord Atkin the question was asked “Is, 
then, the Municipal Board of Ontario a 
Superior Court, or a tribunal analogous 
thereto?”, it seems to have been assumed 
by their Lordships that if the power vested 
in it was judicial, it was such a tribunal. 
They did not consider, because presumably 
there was no occasion to do so, the distinc- 
tion between the courts that come within 
section 96 of the British North America Act 
and other courts and tribunals. 

In re the Adoption Act the Supreme 
Court of Canada had to determine the 
constitutionality of a number of Acts pur- 
porting to vest judicial power in officers to 
be designated by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. The subject matter of these 
Acts lay within the legislative power of 
the Provinces just as does that of the 
present appeal. The question then was 
whether these judicial bodies were courts 
within the meaning of section 96 and the 
answer was in the negative. “It was suffi- 
cient for the purpose of that case for the 
learned Chief Justice to pose this question: 
‘Does the jurisdiction conferred upon magis- 
trates under these statutes broadly conform 
to a type of jurisdiction generally exercis- 
able by courts of summary jurisdiction 
rather than the jurisdiction exercised by 
courts within the purview of Section 96?’, 
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and, answering that question in the affima- 
ative, to pronounce for the validity of the 
statutes. And, if in this case the same 
alternative was presented to their Lordships, 
they might well answer it in the same way, 
for at least from the earliest times the 
administrative and judicial duties of justice 
of the peace have been curiously blended: 
that feature a court of summary Jurisdiction 
has in common with the appellant Board. 
But they would prefer to put the question 
in another way, which may be more helpful 
in the decisions of similar issues, viz., ‘Does 
the jurisdiction conferred by the Act upon 
the appellant Board broadly conform to 
the type of jurisdiction exercised by the 
superior, district or county courts?’ In 
their view, for the reason already stated, 
it does not do so. They do not think it 
necessary to say whether it conforms more 
nearly to any other jurisdiction existing 
in 1867.” 

The Judicial Committee concluded that 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal for 
Saskatchewan could not be maintained. 
They pointed out, however, that, apart 
from the plea of unconstitutionality, the 
respondent had claimed to have the Orders 
of the appellant Board quashed on two 
other grounds (a) that in their assessment 
of the monetary loss suffered by the dis- 
charged employees the Board proceded 
upon an error in law so fundamental as to 
deprive the Board of jurisdiction, and 
(b) that the conduct of the Chairman of 
the Board disqualified him by bias or the 
reasonable apprehension of bias from taking 
part in the inquiry and the Board as con- 
stituted at the hearing was also disqualified. 
The Court of Apeal, being in favour of the 
respondent on the constitutional plea, did 
not think it necessary to consider these 
grounds and their Lordships were not pre- 
pared to do so until at least the Court of 
Appeal had pronounced upon them. There- 
fore, while the present appeal was allowed, 
the case must be remitted to the Court of 
Appeal for re-hearing upon the footing that 
the Act is not ultra vires and that the Board 
and its members are constitutionally estab- 
lished. The respondent was required to pay 
costs of the appellant Board of this appeal 
and in the Court of Appeal of Saskat- 
chewan. The Labour Relations Board of 
Saskatchewan vs. The John East Iron 
Works, Lid. The Attorney General of 
Canada, The Attorney General of Saskat- 
chewan, The Attorney General of Ontario 
and The Attorney General of Nova Scotia 
intervening. P.C. Appeal No. 13 of 1948. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Selected Decisions of Umpire 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Act. 


Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, 


designated CU-B, and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held that the claimant, who is operating 
a garage on his own account, was self- 
employed even on days that he happened 
to be idle when his garage was closed due 
to abnormal weather conditions.—CU-B. 
264 (June 26, 1947). 


MateriAu Facts oF CASE: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 40 
years, registered for work as a welder and 
last employed as a mechanic, commenced 
operating a garage on his own account in 
February, 1946. He registered for employ- 
ment on December 23, 1946, and made 
claim for benefit on January 20, 1947, 
requesting that his claim be antedated to 
the date of his registering. As he had no 
contributions to his credit in the imme- 
diately preceding two years, he applied for 
an extension of the two-year period, which 
was granted. Antedating of his claim was 
also approved from January 19, 1947, to 
December 23, 1946. 


On February 18, 
stated :— 


1947, the claimant 


. . . .My business consists of repairing 
and welding farm machinery and due to 
abnormal weather conditions, I have no 
business or work to do. I go there daily 
merely to keep a fire on to keep the place 
from freezing up. 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant for an indefinite period as from 
December 23, 1946, on the ground that he 
had not proved that he was unemployed 
within the meaning of Section 27 (1) (a) 
and Section 29 (1) (b) of the Act. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a Court of Referees before which he 
appeared and the Court unanimously 
allowed the claim as from December 23, 
1946. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 
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DEcISION: 


The question to decide is whether the 
claimant proved that he was unemployed, 
within the meaning of Section 27 (1) (a) 
of the Act, from December 23, 1946, to 


’ March 21, 1947, when his business resumed 


its normal activity. 

The claimant, since February, 1946, is the 
owner of a garage where he works on his 
own account, repairing and welding farm 
machinery. He applied for benefit on 
January 20, 1947, on the ground that he 
had no business or work to do due to 
abnormal weather conditions. 

Cases such as the present one where the 
question of self-employment is raised must 
be appreciated on their own merit, taking 
into consideration all the circumstances 
shown by the evidence. 

The evidence discloses that, in fact, the 
claimant’s business was completely curtailed 
for a period of approximately three months 
due to weather conditions. But it also 
discloses that it never was the intention of 
the claimant to wind up his business. As 
soon as the weather permitted, he resumed 
his work. 

When a person insured under the Act 
enters into business on his own account and 
thereby becomes self-employed, he places 
himself outside the scope of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance plan for the duration 
of his self-employment. The period of 
self-employment continues even on days 
when he happens to be idle and he cannot 
draw any benefit during the whole of that 
period, no matter what his volume of 
business or remuneration therefrom may be. 

For these reasons, the decision of the 
Court of Referees is reversed and the appeal 
of the Insurance Officer is allowed. The 
claimant is disqualified from receipt of 
benefit until and unless he becomes unem- 
ployed within the meaning of Section 27 
(1) (a) of the Act. 
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Held that the claimant whose regular 
occupation is that of a pressman, was 
not self-employed during a temporary 
lay-off when he assisted in a grocery store 
of which he is the co-owner.—CU-B. 306 
(November 28, 1947). 





MATERIAL Facts oF Case: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 36 
years, registered for work as a pressman, 
was last employed as such by a printing 
company from April 1, 1947, to June 10, 
1947, at a wage of $1.32 an hour. He made 
claim for benefit on July 2, 1947, stating 
that he had voluntarily left his employ- 
ment because it was night work and also 
because of lack of co-operation from his 
foreman. The employer stated :— 


(The claimant) was advised that it 
would be night work for possibly six 
months or until we received shipment of 
a new press. However the alternative of 
two weeks days and one week nights was 
offered him and he refused this as he 
said he would rather work nights so he 
could look after the store in the day 
taenEY Ges Piers 


The Insurance Officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks as from June 11, 1947, 
under Section 41 (1) of the Act, on the 
ground that he had voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees and made the 
following statement :— 


The grocery store is owned by myself 
and my wife and is operated by her. 
There is no business to speak of during 
the day being mostly between four and 
six. It is just a small store. I am avail- 
able for work and always have been so. 
I might be occasionally in the store when 
I am not working but it is not necessary 
for me to be there. 


A report from the district investigator of 
the Commission regarding the claimant’s 
availability for work reads in part as 
follows :— 

In so far as the grocery:store at 

is concerned he has very close competi- 

tion from a store directly opposite his 

establishment which has been in existence 
for some time. This competition is so 
keen that (the claimant) has put his place 
up for sale. I spent about half an hour 
in this store, and during that time not 
one customer came in, and, while (the 
claimant) was in this store when I called, 
there is only sufficient business, appar- 
ently, for his wife to take care of. She 
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is in the store all the time, but naturally, 
she is very anxious to have her husband 
home at nights, owing to the large 
number of cases of theft and break-ins at 
places of business. This seems quite 
natural and I am informed by (the 
claimant) that he is definitely available 
for employment in the line of work he 
has been doing, but he definitely prefers 
day work, and not night work. 


The Court of Referees was requested by 
the Insurance Officer “to give some con- 
sideration to the question of whether or not 
the claimant was unemployed at the time 
he filed his claim”, and the decision of the 
Court, before which the claimant appeared, 
reads in part:— 


In view of the statements of the 
claimant and the Employer Company not 
being represented to refute those made 
by the claimant, the Court is of the 
opinion that the claimant had just cause 
in leaving his employment and that the 
claimant was available for employment on 
July 2, 1947, within the meaning of 
Section 27 (1) (a) (6) of the Act, but 
finds that as long as the claimant is the 
joint owner of a business, he cannot 
obtain benefit under Section 29 (1) (b) 
(i) and (ii), and a period of disqualifica- 
tion will be from July 2, 1947, until such 
time as he ceases to be a partner in 
business. 


The chairman of the Court granted the 
claimant leave to appeal to the Umpire 
because he considered that a principle of 
importance was involved and it would be 
helpful to have a decision from the Umpire 
on the question of self-employment, particu- 
larly as it applies to this case. The 
claimant stated in his submission to the 
Umpire in part:— 


I met my employer . . . who informed 
me that the cause of all my trouble had 
been removed the foreman I have gone 
back to work for ... and the situation 
is entirely different to what it was when 
the foreman was there, the fact that I 
am now working for my _ previous 
employer proves that I have been avail- 
able for work at all times. I started back 
to work on September 3. It is perfectly 
obvious who was operating the store. 


At a later date he stated:— 


In reply to your letter of September 
25/47, regards your request, for informa- 
tion as to what my share of the profits 
were for July, 1947, my share of the 
profits were nil, as the business, is poor, 
I have had the business up for sale since 


March 17/47, and have not drawn one 
single penny out of it, since my wife has 
always operated the business. I have 
never drawn one penny out of it, further 
evidence, may be had on request regards 
as to how long I have had the business 


for sale. I have to work to meet my 
obligations as I cannot meet them 
otherwise. 

DEcISION : 


I am asked to decide whether the 
claimant, from July 2, 1947, to September 8, 
1947, was employed (self-employed). — 

“Cases like the present one, where the 
question of self-employment is raised, must 
be appreciated on their own merit, taking 
into consideration all the circumstances 
shown by the evidence.” (CU-B. 264.) 

In this instance, the evidence indicates 
that the claimant and his wife are co-owners 
of a grocery store. This in itself is not 
sufficient to establish that during the above- 
mentioned period, the claimant was self- 
employed. 

Whilst employed by . . . the claimant, 
during his spare hours, used to assist in 
the grocery store which, according to the 
submissions, had been put up for sale in 
March, 1947. Upon separation from work 
in June, 1947, he helped out in the store, 
during his ordinary working hours, in order 
to fill up the gap of his period of unem- 
ployment. There is no indication that he 


ever had the intention of becoming self- 
employed; in fact, he followed an occupa- 
tion which “could ordinarily be followed by 
him in addition to, and outside the ordinary 
working hours of his usual employment.” 

Had the conditions not been such as to 
cause his voluntarily leaving in June, 1947, 
which, according to the decision of the 
Court of Referees, was justified under the 
circumstances, the claimant would no doubt 
have remained in the employ of the... 
Company. In fact, when the conditions 
were changed, he returned to work for that 
firm. 

The Court of Referees also found that 
the claimant was available for work on 
July 2, 1947, and there is nothing to show 
that he did not remain available during the 
whole period of his unemployment. 

I find, therefore, that the claimant was 
not employed (self-employed) from July 2, 
1947, to September 3, 1947. 

The claimant, however, was engaged in 
subsidiary employment within the meaning 
of Section 29 (1) (b) (ii) of the Act and 
consideration must be given to the amount 
of profit he derived from this occupation. 

I am satisfied, from the nature of the 
evidence before me, that his fair daily 
average earning, spread over his period of 
unemployment, could not have exceeded 
$1.50 a day. 

Therefore, the appeal is allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


September, 1948” 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported that during September, 33,036 
claims for Unemployment Insurance benefit 
were filed in local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. Initial and 
renewal claims, representing largely new 
eases of recorded unemployment among 
insured persons, totalled 28,143 in September 
compared with 24,972 in August and 20,883 
during September, 1947. 

Ordinary claims on the live unemploy- 
ment register at any given time provide a 
measure of recorded unemployment among 
insured persons at that time. At September 
30, there were 44,761 (28,326 male and 
16,435 female) ordinary claims on the live 
register compared with 44,273 (28,114 male 
and 16,159 female) at August 31 and 36,666 
(23,401 male and 13,265 female) at Sep- 
tember 30, 1947. In addition, the live 
register contained 2,252 (1,688 male and 564 
female) other claims at September 30 as 
against 3,088 (2,561 male and 527 female) 
at August 31 and 2,157 (1,629 male and 528 


female) at September 30 last year. “Other 
claimants” are largely short-time claimants, 
that is those who have been put on short- 
time at their places of employment and 
are therefore not wholly unemployed. 
“Ordinary claimants” have either been 
separated from their previous employment 
or have been laid off for a period. 

Those on the live unemployment register 
at September 30 are classified, in Table E-6, 
according to the number of working days 
they have been continuously on the register 
since the last initial or renewal claim for 
each was filed. For this purpose periods 
of employment of less than a week are not 
included, Sundays are not counted and an 
initial claim that immediately follows the 
termination of a benefit year is ignored. 

A total of 32,661 claims was disposed of 
during September. This includes 157 
special requests not granted (that is, 
requests for ante-dating, extension of the 
two-year period and dependency rate of 
benefit) as well as 756 cases referred to 
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courts of referees by claimants. Of the 
remaining 31,748 claims, 22,642 were con- 
sidered entitled to benefit and 9,106 not 
entitled to benefit. 

Chief reasons for non-entitlement were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 2,738 cases, “insufficient contribu- 
tions while in insurable employment” 2,132 
cases, “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” 1,355 
cases, “not unemployed” 860 cases. 

During September, 49,372 beneficiaries 
were paid $1,694,139 for 871,987 compen- 
sated unemployed days compared with 
55,035 persons paid $1,835,846 for 944,430 
compensated days in August and 39,541 
persons paid $1,512,096 for 798,873 compen- 
sated days during September, 1947. Thus, 
the average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was 17-7 days in September, 
17-2 days in August and 20-2 days last 
September. The average amount of benefit 
paid per beneficiary was $34.31 in Sep- 


tember, $33.86 in August and $38.24 during 
September, 1947. The average amount of 
benefit paid per compensated day of unem- 
ployment was $1.94 in September, $1.94 in 
August and $1.89 during September of last 
year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending September 30, 1948, 
showed 3,342,001 employees were issued 
with insurance books and had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1948, an increase of 92,016 since August 31, 
1948. 

As at September 30, 1948, 209,635 
employers were registered representing an 
increase of 305 since August 31, 1948. 





*See Tables E-1 to 27% 
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Returns from some 150 urban municipalities covering 
works, police and fire departments and employing approxi- 
mately 40,000 workers were used in this analysis. A total 
of 28,000 of these employees were covered by collective 


agreement. 


The most common standard weekly hours in 


works departments were 44; in fire departments, 72; and in 
police departments, 48. An annual vacation of two weeks 
with pay after a year or less of service was common in the 
three departments although nearly 50 per cent of the 
workers were in municipalities giving three weeks’ vacation 
after a varying length of service ranging up to 25 years. 


The information in this article was pre- 
pared from data obtained in the general 
annual survey of wage rates and hours of 
labour for 1947, by the Research and 
Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Labour, in which urban municipal authori- 
ties were asked to report on certain con- 
ditions of work as well as to give, by 
occupation, straight-time wage or salary 
rates in each of three of the main municipal 
departments, namely: Works, Police and 
Fire. Each department will be dealt with 
separately wherever possible. 
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In the case of 64 municipalities, three 
separate returns were received from each 
municipality covering the three depart- 
ments. Another 24 submitted separate 
returns for works and police departments, 
ten of the police returns also covering their 
fire personnel. In 62 cases only a works 
department return was submitted in which 
municipalities it may be assumed there 
were no municipal police or permanent fire 
department employees. 

Table I gives 1947 wage rates for 67 
towns or cities along with comparative 


TABLE 1.—WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN CLASSES OF URBAN MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEES, 1939 AND 1947 


Nore,—Rates do not include the value of various allowances to employees such as free transportation, uniforms, 
sick benefits, etc., which vary in different localities. 























Police Constables Firefighters Labourers 
Municipality Maximum Basic Salary |Maximum Basic Salary verare Wage Rate 
per Year per Year per Hour 
1939 1947 1939 1947 
3 $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 
harlottecowMerce cee tie selects, ae 1140 1577 .85 | .88—.60 
Nova Scotia 
CTA CORES civ eta ederecctatetefers ewe are metclevenstarais, alas lls, setepensioe DO SBie ora te essa | Meee oa aE ree rea eke ete earths .12 
i eulaiten eee ee aN Ne ME era avec ePayedausiscet ces 1600 | 1888 and 1960(2) .40 | .60—.65 
SUGHe Va oe Ne eeet se all sald abe 1380 1848 48 .t2 
New Brunswick 
GOT C COMMER tree cree ites cece elects: 1200 1800 30 .60 
IWioncbone cease ce neciterarrs sey. oes Lac ae: 1560 2149 .45 | .55—.643 
ae AGRE ye ate aren At thels eee Ue ee 1500 1920 338—.36 .624 
Quebe 
Cap GenlaaMiacdelerne: (2) ery te oe cere tea tants 20809) = tle wees th UW eOSOF py Tile: .55and.68 
SES ie eiin ace ci RIES cae orc RE 1200 1694 .85 |.55 and.60 
Touees (Cs te Set tic 6 CCS Dis LER CROC CERIO | STE CeCe S20 lie teat eet ee Mie aCe agene 9 | eg easrre erates .58—. 603 
MiigOg ee eaiicetreni ts tics sarang inhon strate 5 ASQON Vee See as | Ge toatl ore ceeetenn. | Etats setotels 50—.60 
Montred manta pricriaene ciate ao aeonecae"s 1800 2300 35—. 40 55—.65 
Cuishsc are Eee Gi er woes 1359 1846 “40 | .54—.55 
St. Haanths CAR ey rcs ce eos [ic sees 2060 .85 | .55—.60 
S RoSeeker teen et creu tiene caiahane. Cisesel ees 1300 1768 .30—.35 SY (ees 
Srey aren MEN, (Co co0 wah Sols dd be Hoo. 4 od ekaenon om (O75r a) 4, lee tenement) vk Comme er |pracetecre sit: .63 
Shenoroo kerr aoe poe eree eae aes nas ere 1300 1976 Ati eptom ce sb.: 
Sorell manele emits cata ee. tate 1170 DOSS Ae htc teh te bite ae ee SOs a team lebercders Se Tee 45—.70 
EISROISHERIVAGEESI(C) ap cimeter! sens iene ares Gato sia 1300 1794 .85 | .50—.603 
EVO RDU bls ter br wetvtesdbes eH Resp RU kot SEI RR Ree an ae eae ech 9200 Wie ere nie 2 ee ZaO0 RGus ire cretereatetace .65—.68 
WGN MINN Gs oc oe oetdb bone oo dood cauaons _ 1700 2150 tem ola le OOV Ee 2200 eee were raceeaine .60 
Ontario 
Belleville aha re seis ee ors oe ary eres cucehosd aoe > 1500 2035 .40 | .60—.65 
Srantlore asters ae iertlmi as cots say 1643 2274 .50 | .713-.80 
Bi noveliaraill eye) Me oe even Sees aon Moe 1250 1800 .o0 .60 
@ achariaareeriiaenee cen serhecres snr 1550 1870 .45 | .683—.68 
Goria re echt raierereh usr ete aches ial ots tee sroontene oes UO SON ai eo Pate are ee ast eh ae (0G Lae dager eter at Mts 60—.65 
TSrevoraa\ Wade bes heotsieur Gay eines SM ALA ne Qmne mS euemecio 1860 2280 .40 | .70—.78 
Cal rere ed rec arerens artes eine obatcis o) stevesct.s 1400 1900 45— 50 . 66 
(Glia xs SAS abctone oopoaen ton Soeeaaee 1450 1900 40 | .65—.754 
1B aatl toe smeedocs oun cain Oerc ame OUR Oey Rar 1850 2411 .55 | 793-.844 
1EGhallalby ave bal bray sees Seen ucraid cero Glas Serer ena Gore D990) Le ses ar 1 2220 ens eel heer bree 70—.85 
RGEC HEMET Saree ee oar on cast lets tetene wisi Sreeers: ors 1650 2170 45 sf) 
J ieVG (OT Mea bs ents eects 6 VE LES DOCIORRE Con aeNe 1874 2233 Ry 68—.71 
NiaparacPallssactcs Sachi stitch ery. Giles 1680 2279 45—.52 | .71—.75 
Nore ORR oa nab oop 6 bp OSB oRRe DUnEeOOS 1502 1980 A .65 
OSA Wate eee MeL Oe cre wee nt 1638 2650 .45—.50 | .70—.76% 
OEE VC eA ee rein eel deostns eramecche Os ares 6 1915 2530 .50 .604 
GC) WeniSoun dace Means coe stiri sere se!s s/o. 1800 1979 .35—.40 | .61—.69 
IReterborough eee c > sce eiee tertseoe 1500 2131 40 | .65—.70 
Par tert Une oneree anoe einen od 1817 2250 .48 | .78—.80 
StiGatharines met setter iotatsicnres etn vere 1734 2237 40—.45 | .70—.75 
SU MOINS erie oie oorneceradefeieves oreieliels tc eloters toe, 1800 2220 40—.51 67—.77 
SAPNA cere a he ether lens seis wiectareaakordrerehe 1620 2171 40—.55 70—.81 
Samllin SW WICH 5 on b peo Hocson nano oes 1380 2222 45—.52 745 
Gtratlondive pieeiig eer ctoes circles eats 1500 1850 .45 | .67—.70 
SiGlsuBiuancadadest ob louie ponosoaomAnalbpancode PP ee WO Pen Seyi PMO. Stes Ailog os 12 
FUSE TITTY TAT Genesee ee ese tec ota Talore ena e ree east e tie all (reel enemas 9990) GI a ree ceieme See OMMR ie setace dn sie .72—., 85 
Y Metatoy ede revaati aa ain ce WEIS Leo Ore OIC Oro 2087 2637 .623 | .80—.86 
Winn sore arte o oc tometeminievers aici 1800 2481 .58 823 
VVOORSLOG Nee are rtettinc io atetatn siekolonreye actis 1300 1700 SOO emienaciet 
Manitoba 
BEAN CONSE ee mnis che eeliteetere ol raoeeie aia tore 1260 1855 38—.42 .5D 
SUR Yosthe: (els Ro ean eal Big ay SACO OL OCENO RIOT (oie hos Ae PPRV AE Pome Meter, tree | le Alp ass "eA ES Re ts 38 60—.65 
\ilsholnjoe ass inncmdichoauaeslooeoaone, uamooe 1719 2400 42—.49.] .70—.75 
Saskatchewan 
UN Keio cron Fen PAGES oo a aoe enl OnIO yee 1464 2197 .46 62 
PrincovAl Derues cece ee eeiamieskina nt 1620 . 1980 35—.40 56 
Isa Soa oc sears oeteenuouacd danogdn dak 1706 2274 45 60 
SENCIIEEH PYo) alec ip cnis Ma Oe HIN oes nace ert: 1860 2250 41—.45 | .683—.73 
Alberta ; 
Calgary tes. eanaes wen ito p rate warns 1663 2274 45—.56 | .65—.80 
Pid ONbON Ps La tise ines oz pie snl e Wee roe enw a 1692 2170 59 57 | 79 
Methbridvern. a. ase cone se cities t a2. 6toh- 1621 2160 Al —=- OTs 5. same 
Medicine vel abees rascrile cree ctebeccieeerewievaretofere 1620 1989 AQ—<45) | hugewem gare 
British Columbia 
INTE TTT TOT Be eo neon CS RO OORT OIRGE Omg 6 al bis oi ao acacia oneree 56 .79 
We lsat cee oa phe erate ame era raratatieta: ere genset 2100 40—. 50 .80 
News Westminsterscenae si clsiveieiare sista erect: 1824 2304 .61 .85 
Prince Rupert.-wicei Pew ose et ade Wa ces oe [cone ay oP emis ae a aeyace eo Witiele AD lh me Stee 
WEA NOOUR EE tn ab Gn Qu oan dos she pesos Baas uee 1804 2400 .57—.61 86 
VACGOPIA STS eee ieetcucatere cere iaisiets eter eee sekerars 1710 2280 .56 87 
ee ee it Ee Pe eked Oc) A eee be 


(1) Higher rate for married men. 
(2) Both police and firefighting duties performed by the same men. 


rates for 19389 wherever possible, under the 
three headings, Police Constables, Fire- 


Distribution of the 150 municipalities, by 
1941 population, is as follows:— 


fighters and Labourers. The rates include Total 
maximum yearly salaries for police and Size Range Number Population 
fi d an hourly rate or range of rates SET a Pee fe eas 

i y 8 5,000 to 10,000 42 293,100 

for labourers. 10,000 to 20,000 29 402,300 

20,000 to 30,000 16 SON 

30,000 to 40,000 8 4,500 

Works Department 40,000 to 50,000 3 129,100 
In this analysis of certain working con- Oe On ang i Basie 


ditions in urban municipal works depart- 
ments, returns from 150 cities or towns 
throughout Canada were used, as shown in 
Table II. The population of these cities 
or towns represented 76 per cent of the 
total urban population in Canada, on the 
basis of the 1941 census, and they give 
what is considered a fair representation of 
population in each province. 





* Includes two suburban municipalities whose popu-: 
lation is not given separately from the adjacent. 
cities. 

Collective Agreements.—Of the 150 muni- 
cipalities whose returns were used in the 
present survey, 65 reported collective agree- 
ments in writing, covering a total of 19,400 
works employees, or 78 per cent of the 





TABLE If.—DISTRIBUTION OF MUNICIPALITIES AND EMPLOYEES IN 
THE WORKS DEPARTMENTS OF CERTAIN MUNICIPALITIES, 1947 














New 























Nova : : Saskat- British 
—_— Canada Seotin* abe Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Maearon Alberta Calm bin 
Total Municipalities 150 13 8 25 66 6 7 7 18 
Total Employees: 
HCE AE Mune ie 1,913 54 19 619 485 42 Tal, 356 261 
Works: 

Male...... 24,753 662 515, 6, 584 10, 643 985 825 1,618 2,921 
Female......... A246 Gayle aes aa 158 62 PORES, Geen peena et 

Total Employees 26,912 722 534 7,361 11,190 1,034 902 1,978 3,191 





* Includes Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


TABLE U1.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK FOR MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 
IN THE WORKS DEPARTMENTS OF CERTAIN MUNICIPALITIES, 1947 
































Standard |—— a Se 
Weekly Hours Maritime : : Saskat- British 
Canada Prownees Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Rye Alberta Golub 
Oe Aa ORAM pe SR ata Waa HN ERS Oy Pee meester ate. witele., Jee aor ae 2 6 
BA aks veh chi 67 4 2 34 5 6 4 1s 
Ay UNC ee LHR 3 J Ne dec Rev MEE DAG Dante eh Gear ae PRU eb 2 1b eA eibg ca AR Vag Be pe 3) i du 
PETA SoC AN Tey ee Pee as oi aT DT si BALD 1 SN Deir ERE ANS hc! ERA RANG OA SL Phone MUTA Sh Pha af 
AST paw ie uti A, 57 14 15 25 1 1 SPE ee oda 
OUR VEN ates cer eau: 6 1 3 VE INS OOM ASAE, HBS, ome Pee ty BHA A Meo ua Roc ealeC ett 
13¥e YS Fa TM 5 1 3 A a ata eC cA aes eR ee on tO ra 
OO Me an, i SL MeO 7a NEN eR OP ABU Sale (BY. Wa Heh PR RAPD SPENT Be thd os Lng CHONG Sh ak 
Motal agus 150 21 25 66 6 i Vf 18 
By Number of Employees * 
CON ee Oi Ne HOS Pda waialei mtr Neu eae Baayen | SCG otk kak inet oan tae Aa aE 1,422 2,438 
AA ics eeMtbel tS Mae TPO) 440 4,272 4,167 942 707 190 492 
SG ERAT Li rae PN 48 Liertidis: fete aiaea Bese a tia aL eg Cue ee Neate tse 
1 I oe Be etl Ue ROR Bae Ay Leet otoad a} Bite vie Yea eg we) eRe Outen ak Yn BMY a) NB re De Nae i 4d 
AS Ss i tee Toke 4,159 (13 2,091 Teel 50 118 LO) fe ahs eh an 
Sh Ege tas Mme Bans 255 19 185 SUMAN REA eee Rte) Bie APG Mean ta hI Dee Eb ha bau 
Fa: Sea Un 201 4 164 STA ee om hae ee EAL RIE TEDL IPOS IAS GAT Lge ge ATU Wr 
COR ane ear LU Man AT ee ae Ba Pe een De eal Ne BR (EAR OAL EE lb BheKs. iA SAR 
Potaloy tex 24,999 1,183 6, 742 10, 705 992 825 1,622 2,930 


Fae YR AIS ne Pe A oR LOONIE ON tal AAS AM NRO MM ds PERL td Kaeo ee MN LRN ie 
* Does not include office workers. 
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total number covered in the survey. The 
majority of the 65 municipalities reported 
agreements with unions of civic employees 
affliated with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress or Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Standard Hours of Work, Table III.— 
Weekly hours varied between 40 and 60. 
The most common hours were 44, with 67 
municipalities, employing 45 per cent of the 
workers, reporting this length of work week. 
The 40-hour week, which was reported by 
nine municipalities, accounted for another 
36 per cent of the employees. Although 57 
municipalities reported a 48-hour week, they 
employed only 17 per cent of the total 
number of workers. 

Only the nine municipalities on a 40-hour 
week and one other working 45 hours were 
on a five-day week. 


TABLE IV.— 


A few municipalities showed a range of 
working hours for their staff and in four 
cases, hours for the waterworks department 
staff were longer than for the remainder of 
the municipal employees. 





Overtime Rates of Pay, Table 
Time and one-half was the rate for over- 
time Monday to Friday after daily or 
weekly hours in 87 municipalities, employing 
two-thirds of the works employees. Eighty- 
three localities reported this same rate for 
overtime on Saturday after daily or weekly 
hours had been worked. 

Although more municipalities reported 
time and one-half for overtime on Sundays 
and holidays than any other rate, there 
were more workers in those municipalities 
which reported double time in each 
category. There were over 4,000 more 


OVERTIME RATES OF PAY FOR MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES IN THE 


WORKS DEPARTMENTS OF CERTAIN MUNICIPALITIES, 1947 








Overtime Rates 


OCH MEET aAlintesed oan kta tS ih oe oak 


Straight Time 


Flat Rate 50 or 60 cents per hour 


COE ATE CARAIAEIC WN PO: Tet ag Ae yO LE oP a at 
Time and One-Half 

CATAL QUE OMENS te Oe Ly ens eg ie te iow ee Paes 

Maritime Er OVances iain. ke ee eee a ae 

RE LES ELI, SERIO Us NRA oh UR SRY tee ty el 

Ontario AALS Nie RANA Salt ae SNe NT Roe TR RD Cece 


After Daily Hours 

















Only 
Monday After Sunday | Holidays 
to Saturday | Weekly 
Friday ours 
138 138 12 150 150 
46 AGT TuS| mee ate ae Ne 45 47 
8 ST ete cot ieiatn, a 8 
7 (Togas Seer eae 7(4) 7(2) 
27 2 hg 38 We eee 26 28 
s OTE AL aie 3 2 
1 ge eevee Geek 1 2 
1 1 2 1 1 
16 73 10 53 44 
8 1 7 6 
13 (2) 13 (2) 2 7 6 
3 py 
16(%) 13(°) 1 6(4) 6(*) 
11 3 
reas ste, 1 EN ae eet 33 36 
satin tone [aoe ic cet a Ue) gi 4 5 
5 RS RA iy PGE ae a ae 8 9 
SER PTs HEY Lo eee 5 8 
Gee necan 1 pa dN re. 10 9 
a Writ hed MCA eae eee reed 6 5 
ee MEN Bits he's 2 lg OR ae 1 4 
Beas tei fens Grd mete Ob BAe Sena 2 
EL RIOT ey eae ies Oks Pee DR 1 2 
14 1 nh Se ee 17 18 





(1) In one municipality, a minimum of three hours of overtime must be worked before rate is paid. 
(?) In one municipality, double time was reported for all overtime after midnight. 

(3) Three municipalities reported paying double time after the first three or four hours of overtime. 
(4) One municipality reported double time after the first three hours of overtime. 
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TABLE V.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES IN THE 
WORKS DEPARTMENTS OF CERTAIN MUNICIPALITIES, 1947 


Nors.—Of the 150 municipalities, ten reported no vacation, two had no definite policy, one gave 
one day for each year of service, and another reported a single provision of three weeks after one year’s 
service. These 14 municipalities included 522 employees. 


Maximum Vacation 





Initial Vacation 








Length of Service Required —- $$ $$ 
One Two One Two Three 
Week Weeks Week Weeks Weeks 
No Specified Service 
C Byer elec ba yaw ciateact uot ar MRT RRLRNaD AP aR ra hon ear A al 2 SL AREIN Papeete ciate xs BS Gl VAIS Seta Rp Rat Si 
UBD ECs Met aie RNR td fe ee ICN che tage emanate ert geno ea [ARO a | seme sos cera be met rae pore eta mh 
CODE ATT O Care te eae ee Rinne aetna dene eee OM ENR Tae co AS TEN NA lanes nea bate 7 | ARe nee et RO 
DP AITORE TOW AD COS eres Re tesa ede rea ee eel ets alrentestas STE Papa adestagt ot saa eae Sue Aaa ae) nll cen eee Ream 
Siz Months 
BAIN CL eed eee ey ee den TINCT) Lira. Wap ACh ape Gee 7 LP Re a astra cee or IGN eda irae 
Nari Ginn Cme LON IN COSt see Uh aac Cotes cleat or eta ecu atc sre eens Laon eee ou Ra The i a REE A, si 
CQTCIOES Cun tin el Ste one to eee rN Ua ner Te MNEs Mart OT aNd a cE eee CREE. vill SENOS Reena 
ETO eae MN Rate age ee oh rata aetna PSE ORT UB oan Ade RN Teh eae mRY Poa | WE aA meee rad, PILL So yer aad 
British Columbia..... A pm tel caramel Stel ge PM Ia Rater is ES ope SUNN Tel abl In re dy at Ot Re be 
One Year 
Genet ne pen MeerrrinT ee, eS PUN De oat a LR ees ot AN (5 AT 38 r Hod ON Kel ae DO Se 
Marifinmen Ee rovances ee nn essere oe pn meee 8 a 6 Ted Bae ene Saat 
CHEE CUA elle etn Gere Gants cot oly Ck er Mean 14 3 5 LR JM cae guts 3 
CVC ATO ele ee te a tale Loo erie e Aue NIE nse 39 20 23 DA Wo Gs niet ie 
RrAiries LOVIN GES ee are eee ie eee els 9 8 1 ib a, Cag SNA 
British Columbia....... Sg RA Nor Tecate RE ARC 5 9 3 SS rage ti dipendh a laa 
Two Years 
GEN aN Gb: Ws TaN Fy eee Mar TIAL ST DECIR a OL ORR RO EE BA eR ea Dik” Sine oer ase ESRF cebos 
ANY Bewelk cnaatated ban an taih ol EV ete amet Niyrg Stren San i eUnDS LON: SANT ReI th a LORE rth ric atalino Rta ley et ILC i been cov 
CES Che Lee tea anes Sirs nk Mase aay OAs inns aN elis ucaON TM cece oe papa DEM Mak all eicke neem costs Yeh lsat etacen eae: 
COTATI O eta ea oeee DE oan a Ae eA Ua i ai ee Ab roe OAR ed ANA irae can cael A tc each So A al bap sie e ae 
PLATO LE LO Ve COS uae ee nt lace esol te bate a ae a SL eta Rae Sale oA EN Marmot ame Neer 
SORE RT VAWK Grav ath ag ones) Git pai Mesmn a elt neon Nua na as Eres lal i Oe ibaa ngs Ore [E aio a au al Minea bao dr le TSA Alcea eee seinen 
Three and Four Years 
CSAC een Nae I Leo Le LOO MEAD PANG EUS ROL 1 Air? Ua SRG EN a Atenas lp a Se Ree ar one AR cea St cuteness 
DEO ete eee pees ne Nee eh otra aman | hatte ai ries lien de ere Ol euore arte omen: Bhp dol erate ae 
CB ysv ae Well ovata date te eess Cana ore Arta A a mantener Ira eel Oe Wika kk Aare rl Ee eg ae Dita ese Hee AEE eA 
Five Years 
eV eCOL eter ah te Tea Cd MRO ear eee Mae, Oats Ee anh lta RNa re Nhe PIAS ae aoa a de ee te Rest L1G) oo] Bey Gaede 
Maritime Provinces........... a ee La of oun Seer Nts leak om kes jee Page te GPL A ieee ML lets eu Ringe OC eae 
CHICO CEA oil cone teeta ls Sete MeN RMaN Mat Lua tateran et rome sites at rebage Att | Lces ieee ae A eg | AMAL AT aural Pe Skee Pea yates 
UTI ERI Tee eosin reer te ecae ee ln ein il URt OU, Tg) EL nM Salta AN Ser eg ear aacal| olla Seca seateall e Sieera eas te eee Sate ly lanes 
Ten Years 
ERG DEER CaN Nee ea he tea Moca Leo atin bce Uy MUNERST  l La Lt eo el A ee tes ts MERE aca 1 6 
OIE AT IO ee Le eStore er URE Tha rseaha ahead eee Ali st one Sy aalLapAbeitaned Nee alll ener eam cau aN 1 3 
AT ELG MELLO WAT COS a he ee ae re EP ASR ME eR IAD rap itea ty eo aeteve fiaareods Bowe erate lll ectepan Aust teed eel alctrey setae er 2 
Per EA SU COON UTES OE ee hte ee ee MGCL Ecce ori ane eels Lae EER hs KC RU Oe s ec en ate neta 1 
Fifteen Years 
(OPA G a6 IE aes Aaa tab PURO cteags na eM ptpnts Ph) Ligeti eS Balen ete ei NE 1 me Ray Braces AiG Rk hey ie af 3 
COAT ATION nak. chi ai aa nd Neeetiigen ect ciate IW cig bck nian 2 ca ae tant ORiiy IN eter Lalla re RN ONGY «eet ae age 1 
TELS tt ain LOURD Lae W ONES TN Ua aeteeen menmln Rena aac PRR ee re coe me INNO abe ne cer IN Wei ayo) a Al cd Anca 1 2 
Twenty-Five Years 
(ERT Ye Dean Peed ont Sabian mn ee NAIM Chan eran re) Spt tore se an| Sec ited eS aay aL th eee | eis eer: ) 
Qntarion vente ek pea Be Beh MAM tiga A ence al eal Aes a" Le. a Nal Nae, yr cates MeN | MORRO 1 
TP PaAT1e (ELOMATI COS en ere ok ode i ea teemecr | tau cticee een etal cays tere Lenear onal la raiser cop eMeamen I Ora arp cotter 1 
JES Rated cil Gore abe atl VEZ Reo aimee RSG a Mea pio eey cl Restle” Rt NE lee a Bree naatoy Mra yd | Eo bane eee ie ruiay A At er 1 
84 52 38 86 12 
Total, Municipalitios heres fine teem 136 136 


(1) Four municipalities also reported giving three weeks after 15 years. 

() Three municipalities also reported giving three weeks, after ten years in two cases and after 
three years in another. 

(3) One municipality also reported giving three weeks after 20 years. 
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workers in those municipalities which paid 


Police Department 


double time for Sunday work than those 


paying time and one-half and more than 
twice aS many paying the higher rate for 


holiday work. 


There were about 500 employees in the 
four municipalities which reported double 
time and one-half for holiday work, as 


shown in Table IV. 


Vacations with Pay, Table V. 


of the municipalities reported 


vacation of one week after one year of 
service; these employed 9,400 in the works 
The 52 municipalities allow- 
ing an initial vacation of two weeks with 
pay accounted for 42 per cent of the total 


departments. 


number of workers. 


The 88 municipalities reporting a vaca- 
tion of not more than one week regardless 
of the length of service accounted for only 
five per cent of the total number of workers. 


Nearly 40 per cent of all works 


were in 12 municipalities allowing three 
weeks’ paid vacation after a service exceed- 


ing 10 years. 


Statutory Holidays.—All but three muni- 
observance 
statutory holidays ranging from 2 to 18. 
Payment was made for one or more such 
holidays in 111 municipalities in which the 
number of works employees was 23,000. 
More than one-half of these municipalities, 
employing 37 per cent of the total number 
of workers, paid for 8 to 10 holidays. 
additional 46 per cent in 12 municipalities 
were paid for 11 to 13 of the observed 


cipalities reported the 


holidays. 





In analysing returns covering municipal 
police departments, 90 cities or towns with 
a total staff of some 6,700 were used :— 


Number of Number of 
Region Municipalities Employees 
Maritime Provinces TE 344 
Quebec LY 2 354 
Ontario 44 2,026 
Prairie Provinces 13 840 
One-half British Columbia 5 633 
an initial Canada 90 6,698 


Included in the above employment figures 
were 117 female workers who in most cases 
were stenographers, clerks or switchboard 
operators, but in some instances, matrons, 
policewomen or nurses. 

Returns from 73 of the municipalities 
showed less than 50 employees each and 
two-thirds of these employed less than 20. 

In ten reporting municipalities, the police 
and fire departments were combined and 
information from these was included in this 
section. In four of these cases, a few 
regular members of the fire staff were 
reported on the police return; in the 
remaining instances, the constables also act 
as firemen, one municipality explaining that 
their constables received $1 per hour while 
attending a fire; another municipality paid 
similar rates during regular working hours 
and $2 per hour outside their usual hours 
of work. 

More than 50 per cent of the total 
number of workers in the police depart- 
ments were covered by collective agree- 
ments in writing as reported by 29 of the 
municipalities. 


employees 


of 


An 


TABLE VI.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK FOR EMPLOYEES 
IN THE POLICE DEPARTMENTS OF CERTAIN MUNICIPALITIES, 1947 
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As shown in Table VI, weekly hours 
varied between 40 and 72. Two-thirds of 
the localities, including 86 per cent of the 
workers, reported a 48-hour schedule. Daily 
hours ranged between 8 and 12 with most 
of the police departments working three 
8-hour shifts per day; some departments on 
a two-shift basis reported a day shift of 11 
hours and a night shift of 13 hours while 
most of the two-shift operations were 
equal 12-hour intervals. 

Little information was reported on over- 
time. A few returns showed a rate of time 
and one-half, one municipality reported 
double time and another, double time and 
one-half. In seven cases, flat rates of from 


65 cents to $1 per hour were reported. Ten 
municipalities reported giving compensatory 
leave for any overtime worked. 

Vacations with pay (Table VII) were 
usually two weeks after a service of one 
year, although in 16 municipalities, with 800 
employees, the initial vacation reported was 
three weeks, after a year or less of service. 
In the case of 33 municipalities, employing 
4200 of the workers, the maximum vaca- 
tion was three weeks; in eight municipali- 
ties, with 30 per cent of these employees, 
the service requirement was from 15 to 25 
years. 

Twenty-five localities with about 2,000 
employees reported that from 1 to 12 


TABLE VII.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE POLICE 
DEPARTMENT OF CERTAIN MUNICIPALITIES, 1947 


Notse.—One municipality reported no vacation and four reported a single provision of one week after 


one year. 
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(1) One required 12 years of service; three, 15 years; one, 20 years; and the remaining two, 25. 
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statutory holidays were observed and paid 
for. In several other instances, municipali- 
ties reported time off in leu of specific 
holidays, a week’s extra annual leave instead 
of statutory holidays, one-half day on each 
holiday or, in one case, allowing holidays 
only after 10 years of service. 


Fire Department 


In the analysis of certain working con- 
ditions in the operation of municipal fire 
departments in Canada, returns from 68 
cities or towns were used, ranging in size 
from a town with a population of about 
2,000 up to the large industrial cities. 

The distribution of municipalities and 
workers, including office employees, in fire 
departments whose returns were used, was 
as follows:— 


Number of Number of 

Region Municipalities Employees 
Maritime Provinces 302 
Quebec 6 1,676 
Ontario 34 ZO te 
Prairie Provinces ilps 1,185 
British Columbia 9 f 740 
Canada 68 6,281 


Fifty of the 68 municipalities reported 


between three and 50 full-time workers in 
their fire departments and averaged 23 
employees each. 

Of the 68 municipalities, 39 reported 
having collective agreements in writing 
covering a total of 5,200 of the workers; 
23 of these municipalities reported agree- 
ments with the International Fire Fighters 
Association, affecting 3,300 workers. 


Table VIII shows that weekly hours 
reported for the fire departments varied 


between 44 and 72 with 60 per cent of the 
municipalities and 45 per cent of the 
workers on a 72-hour week; 29 of the 
localities on this weekly schedule reported 
shifts of 10 hours per day and 14 hours at 
night and the remaining 11 worked on the 
basis of equal 12-hour shifts. Four muni- 
cipalities reported their firemen working 24 
hours on and 24 hours off duty and in 
another instance, they worked 48 hours on 
and 24 hours off. One other municipality 
reported daily hours of 10 on three days, 
14 for the next two days and 24 hours on 
the sixth. The three-platoon system of 8 
hours for each shift was in effect in 22 of 
the reporting municipalities. 

Very few municipalities reported infor- 
mation on overtime. Seven reported 
regular rates for any overtime necessary; 
four gave time and one-half for overtime 
during the week, with three of these giving 
the same rate for Sunday and holiday over- 
time and the other, double time; two 
reported giving time off in heu of overtime 
and three paid either 75 cents or $1 per 
hour for any time worked in excess of 
weekly hours. 

Table IX indicates that all but one 
municipality gave a paid vacation of two 
weeks to members of the fire department 
staff, mainly after one year of service; in 
two cases, the service requirement was two 
and three years. In 35 municipalities, 
employing 4,100 workers, three weeks with 
pay were given after 1 to 25 years of 
service; 37 per cent of these workers were 
in the 21 municipalities giving three weeks 
after one year. 


TABLE VILI.—_STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS FOR EMPLOYEES IN THE 
FIRE DEPARTMENTS OF CERTAIN MUNICIPALITIES, 1947 
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Of the 68 municipalities, 43 either did 
not give any information or stated that 
they did not observe statutory holidays. 
Seventeen municipalities reported observing 
and paying for 6 to 14 holidays; it is 
possible in these cases that, although time 
off could not be allowed to everyone on the 
holidays in question, another convenient 


day would be given in lieu of the holiday. 
In five instances, it was reported that an 
extra week’s vacation with pay was given 
in lieu of observing statutory holidays and 
another two reported giving four long week- 
ends instead of observing any statutory 
holidays. 


TABLE IX.—VACATIONS WITH PAY FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS OF CERTAIN MUNICIPALITIES, 1947 


Nore.—One municipality reported a single provision of one week’s paid vacation after one year. 
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(1) Includes one municipality requiring six months’ service. 
(?) One municipality also provided for one week after one year of service. 
(3) Two municipalities gave three weeks after five years; four after ten years; five after 15; one 


after 20 and another after 25. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour on the basis of returns from the National Employment Service, 
reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


CURRENT 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


The employment market showed the first indications of 
the seasonal decline that normally begins during October. 
Employment was well sustained, however, as workers 
released from agriculture turned to jobs in logging, mining, 


and construction. 


Inttle unemployment resulted at first 


from the seasonal shifts. Nevertheless, labour demand had 
largely been depleted by the end of the month and seasonal 
workers displaced later would be faced with considerable 


difficulty in finding winter jobs. 


The Maritime region 


indicated a much improved employment situation with 
unemployment at its lowest level for the post-war era. 


Exceptionally fine weather during October 
had prolonged seasonal activity and 
employment in construction and _ trans- 
portation were still remarkably high. Agri- 
cultural work, too, did not terminate as 
quickly as usual and many farm workers 
were still working on the land at the end 
of the month. The same climatic condi- 
tions, however, had an adverse effect on 
the hydro-electric power supply; water 
levels were very low in southern Ontario 
and Quebec. Heavy rains were urgently 
needed to amelioriate the steadily deter- 
iorating situation, and it was possible that 
employment in manufacturing and mining 
might be affected. 

Although employment remained at much 
the same level during October, the labour 
market showed a decided change. At the 
opening of the period, demand was strong 
in most industries, especially construction, 
mining, and logging. By the end of the 
month, these requirements had _ largely 
disappeared. The industries had absorbed 
those released from harvest work and this 
along with adjustment of staff require- 
ments to the winter schedule of activity 
had largely dissolved the earlier need for 
unskilled workers. Demands for skilled 
tradesmen, however, were still outstanding 
and will probably remain so throughout 
the winter months. 

The burden of unemployment which has 
characterized the Maritime Provinces, 
particularly Nova Scotia, since the war’s 
end appears to have considerably lessened. 
During the early part of September, unem- 
ployment in the region had fallen to 2-5 


per cent of the labour force; in 1947, the 
percentage was 3-4 and one year previously 
4-5 per cent. There is a note of perman- 
ency in the current situation in that the 
improvement was brought about by a 
reduction in the number in the labour 
force, many of the surplus workers having 
migrated to other regions, and by some 
increase in industrial capacity. 

With the situation easing in Eastern 
Canada, there appears to be a very different 
type of unemployment problem developing 
in British Columbia. Here the problem 
does not lie in any basic depression in the 
major industries but rather in the constant 
influx of workers from other areas. This 
movement affects two classes of workers 
particularly—the older semi-retired worker 
and the unskilled labourer. The latter 
class usually enters when harvest is com- 
pleted in the Western provinces and at the 
very time when employment is beginning 
to slacken in the Coastal province. This 
makes the burden of seasonal unemploy- 
ment great, especially as logging does not 
provide the support for winter employment 
that it does in other regions. The problem 
for the semi-retired worker is somewhat less 
acute in that employment is not usually a 
matter of financial necessity. It does, how- 
ever, present one of the most formidable 
problems to the Employment Service where 
many of these persons are registered for 
work. 

A campaign by the Department of Labour 
is now under way to stem the movement 
of transient workers into British Columbia. 
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Agriculture Immigration had materially remedied 
Harvesting operations in agriculture had what earlier in the year appeared to be a 
largely been completed in most parts of very serious shortage of farm labour. By 


Canada during October. Employment had March, immigrants slated for farm work 
subsided from its September peak of 
1,250,000, but mild weather had permitted 
extensive fall ploughing and, as a result, 
the decline was somewhat less than usual. gration brought over 3,000 farm workers. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, 1933 TO 1948 
Average: 19839100 Seasonally Adjusted 
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In total, 13,000 immigrants in the farming 
category entered Canada during the first 
nine months of 1948. Many of these were 
Dutch farmers who entered with their 
families and with definite intentions of 
settling permanently on Canadian farms. 

Some late crops such as beets, turnips 
and apples, were being gathered during 
October, but there was little demand in 
general for farm help. A number of replace- 
ments were anticipated for some 3,000 
Polish veterans whose two-year contract for 
farm work expires during November. It 
was expected that at least one-third of 
these men would remain on the land in 
one capacity or another. 


Non- Agricultural Industry 


With seasonal operations beginning to 
wane, labour market activity was again 
shifting to the non-agricultural segment of 
employment. Workers released from agri- 
culture were turning to jobs in logging, 
mining, and, to some extent, heavy industry. 
Non-agricultural employment was © still 
pointing upwards during October, being 
pushed by expansion in logging. Hydro- 
electric power shortages and reduced steel 
supplies, however, made employers cautious 
of extensive hiring. 

The level of employment in the eight 
leading industries of Canada at the first of 
September continued to reflect the unpre- 
cedented expansion going on in the Cana- 
dian economy. The index of employment 
at that date stood at 201-3, based on the 
year 1926 as equalling 100. 

Labour income, too, recorded a new 
record each month. Wages in manufac- 
turing had advanced to an average of $39.04 
per week at the first of September for 
wage-earners paid on an hourly basis. These 
conditions of high employment and income, 
however, were accompanied by continued 
price rises. As a result, real wages, or 
money income in relation to the cost of 
hving, had shown no material gain in recent 
months. The preliminary index of real 
wages stood at 100-5 at the first of 
September, the average of the year 1946 
being equal to 100. 

Hiring in logging was extremely active 
during October as the industry in Eastern 
and Central Canada prepared for the 
winter cut. Workers from agriculture and 
a large proportion of the immigrants 
brought in for logging in 1947 were now 
moving into woods employment. Conse- 
quently, labour was in ample supply and 
employers were more selective than usual 
in their hirings. Labour turnover was not 
expected to present a serious problem this 
year. 


Because of high mill inventories, log 
production was expected to be smaller this 
season than the phenomenal high reached 
in the previous year. Cutting will largely 
be done during the latter part of 1948 and, 
since this operation requires the largest 
amount of manpower, employment was 
expected to drop steeply after the new 
year. 

In British Columbia, expansion in employ- 
ment was relatively slight as compared with 
other regions. Labour supply here also was 
adequate with a few areas reporting a 
surplus of workers. 


The mining industry indicated a moderate 
expansion in employment during October 
accompanied by a marked decline in job 
opportunities. Many mines took advantage 
of the easier labour situation and _ hired 
extensively during September and early 
October. In addition, power cuts hindered 
production in Ontario and Quebec and con- 
sequently many gold mines were curtailing 
their usual recruiting programs. Some 
mining areas in Western Canada, however, 
especially isolated districts, were actively 
seeking workers. Currently, the situation 
had eased somewhat with transient labour 
now being available upon completion of the 
harvest. 

Coal mines were generally adequately 
staffed. In the* Maritimes, mines were 
working steadily with production at a high 
level. The agreement between the coal 
mines and the United Mine Workers of 
America will be up for re-negotiation shortly 
and wage remands have already been set. 
The objective in the current agreement 
will be to equalize the rates with those 
paid in Western Canada. 


A record peace-time peak of 1,300,000 
workers was recorded as employed in the 
manufacturing industries early in Sep- 
tember. Employment was still strong in 
October, although hydro power shortages 
were threatening to disrupt production and 
to some extent employment as the season 
advanced. During October, however, power 
restrictions affected production largely by 
forcing the re-arrangement of working hours 
to include night shifts, short-time and week- 
end work. 

Hirings during October were kept rela- 
tively low in industrial firms, in part 
because of power supply uncertainty and 
also due to the shortage of steel. The 
steel shortage was further aggravated during 
October when it was made known that 
imports from the United States were being 
reduced during the last quarter of 1948. 
The three-month strike in the auto parts 
plant in St. Catharines was settled during 
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the month. The recuperative effects of the 
settlement on the auto industry, however, 
will not immediately be seen since plants 
will shortly be re-tooling for production of 
new models and mass lay-offs will occur. 

Industry in general appeared to be 
adequately staffed, although tradesmen of 
high calibre were in constant demand. Few 
such workers were available, however, and 
thus employers were turning to immigration 
to supply key industrial workmen. Recruit- 
ing was now under way both in Displaced 
Persons camps and through the employ- 
ment office in Great Britain. 


A record peak of 323,000 employed was 
attained in the construction industry early 
in September. Exceptionally fine weather 
had extended the season well on into the 
fall and little slackening occurred during the 
month of October. Contractors were rush- 
ing projects to completion of outside frame- 
works so that inside work could be carried 
on throughout the winter. 

The construction season this year has 
been extremely active. Residential and 
institutional building provided the bulk of 
activity where requirements covered the 
needs of some 15 years of relative building 
inactivity. The urgency of demand coupled 
with the present high level of income over- 
weighed the formidable obstacles which 
faced the industry—material _ scarcities, 
mounting construction costs and shortage of 
tradesmen—and activity has been reaching 
unprecedentel peace-time heights. Under 
these conditions, it is expected that the 
industry will continue to operate at capa- 
city for several years, although the possible 
drawing off of some steel supplies from the 
domestic market may slow down activity 
to some extent. 


Employment in trade, which totalled 
643,000 early in September, moved upwards 
slightly during October as _ preparations 
began for the Christmas rush. Labour needs 
were readily filled since employers relaxed 
the more stringent specifications which 
otherwise prevented many from _ being 
absorbed into sales work permanently. 

The general prosperity of the country 
evidenced in the high level of national 
income has kept consumer spending at a 
record level in 1948. Nevertheless, the 
steady rise in prices has made consumers 
more cautious in their spending and con- 
sequently has brought down the unit 
volume of sales. The index of retail trade, 
based on the dollar sales reported by a 
sample of stores in 14 kinds of business, 
showed a general sales increase of 12 per 
cent in dollar value during the first eight 
months of 1948. This increase, however, 
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was more than offset by the rise in retail 
commodity prices which during the same 
period amounted to 21 per cent. 


The service industries in Canada, 
employers of 828,000 workers in the early 
part of September, continued to operate 
under the pressure of labour scarcities. 
This shortage situation particularly applied 
to personal and domestic service, rest- 
aurants, hotels and laundries. Qualified auto 
mechanics were also in short supply, 
although the acuteness of demand was 
lessening with the decline in summer travel. 

Approximately 15 per cent of the 
employees in the broad industrial grouping 
classified as service were employed by the 
Dominion government. At March 4, 1948, 
the latest date for which statistics are 
available, federal government employment 
totalled 118,000, making the Dominion civil 
service by far the largest employer of labour 
in Canada. The field of government 
employment has become one of the most 
active segments of the Canadian labour 
force. For overseas veterans especially, who 
are given preference, there has been a wide 
variety of employment opportunities. Most 
of the jobs are clerical in nature but with 
the expanded work of the government, 
technicians and_ specialists are being 
required in increasing numbers in almost 
every field. 


Employment Service Activities 


During October, there was still a good. 
selection of jobs to offer the increasing 
number of registrants for work and thus 
the number of unplaced applicants was kept 
below the 100,000 mark until the end of 
the month; at that time (October 28), the 
unplaced had risen to 102,000. The bulk 
of demand for unskilled workers evident in 
September has disappeared although place- 
ments among this type of worker continued 
strong throughout October. Emphasis was 
gradually shifting to the skilled and semi- 
skilled group of workers as employers 
endeavoured to fill vacancies in staffs 
depleted during the tight labour market of 
the summer months. The change-over was 
evidenced in the tightening of employers’ 
specifications regarding age, education, 
experience, and in increased attention being 
paid to the work-record of applicants. 

Placement operations were extremely 
active during September and October, these 
months usually marking the peak in place- 
ment activity for the year. In September, 
placements were boosted by hirings in 
agriculture and food processing plants, along 
with slightly higher placement levels in 
mining and services. By October, demand 


had largely subsided in agriculture and its 
ancillary industries but placements were 
sustained as workers released from these 
industries were re-directed to jobs in min- 
ing, logging and construction. Placement 
activity appeared to be progressing at 
approximately the same level as for 1947. 
The migration of farm workers to the 
eities during the off-season, which has a 
very direct bearing on the labour market 
at this time, has not as yet been as exten- 
sive as for the same period in 1947. Three 
reasons had been put forward for this 
development; the open fall weather this 
year had enabled farmers to lengthen the 
season of ploughing and thus a_ large 
number had remained on the land to a 
later date; good crop yields had substan- 
tially increased current farm income, 
especially in Ontario and Quebec, and as a 
result fewer farmers were forced to seek 
winter employment as a means of liveli- 
hood; the seasonal agricultural labour force 
this year had been made up of immigrants 
to a greater extent and as these workers 
had either permanently settled in agricul- 
ture or had contracted to stay on the farm 
for a one-year period, the seasonality of 
farm work was expected to be somewhat 
less than in former years. The smaller 
movement was reflected in the September 
volume of applicants registering when, for 
the first time in eight months, the level 
of registrations was lower than in 1947. 
The situation for women workers con- 
tinued to be one of serious labour short- 
ages in practically all main occupational 
groups. Stenographers, nurses, teachers, 
waitresses, and domestics were among the 
occupations where women were in very 
short supply. Despite this situation, 34,000 
women were registered for work at employ- 
ment offices at the end of October. One 
of the major difficulties in effecting place- 
ments was that many of the women were 
married while employers were very reluctant 
to accept any but single girls. Because of 
rising living costs, women workers were also 
becoming selective as regards wages and 
many were unwilling to accept the low-wage 
jobs which were available, especially in the 
clerical and sales lines. Immigration as yet 
had had little effect on easing shortages 
and even in domestic service, where 7,000 
persons have been brought in from Dis- 
placed Persons camps, demand was still 
exceptionally strong. In many respects, the 
immigration project had inflated orders by 
enlivening demand which had been dormant 
for many years. The dropping off in tourist 
trade at this time had resulted in the closing 
down of summer resorts and the releasing 


of service workers, but despite this, practi- 
cally all restaurants were still very short of 
workers. 

A sensitive index of employment condi- 
tions is provided in the volume and extent 
of clearance of orders at employment offices. 
Under conditions of heavy labour shortage, 
clearance is used considerably and _ is 
extended over relatively large areas; as the 
labour supply increases, fewer orders are 
cleared, and those which are are usually 
circulated over only a small area. 

Clearance was at a high level during 
October, which indicated the buoyancy 
which prevailed in the labour market. In 
the Ontario and Quebec regions—the chief 
areas of clearances—there were over 3,500 
orders at the end of October which could 
not be filled locally and thus had been 
circulated in other areas; of these, almost 
1,000 originated outside of the respective 
region. A number of orders were in 
Dominion-wide circulation. In _ addition, 
over 50 orders had been cleared to the 
employment office in Great Britain. 

Requests for practically all types of 
workers could be found among these orders 
in clearance. Skilled tradesmen for manu- 
facturing predominated with the needs of 
the construction industry also very heavy. 
Clearance orders for loggers and miners 
were seasonally strong although it was 
evident in the former industry that demand 
was less urgent than in previous years since 
the area of clearance was smaller and trans- 
portation fares were advanced for shorter 
distances. 

Reflecting the seasonal buoyancy, the 
requests for, and payments of, unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits were still relatively 
small. Throughout September, 49,000 per- 
sons received benefits, the low for 1948 to 
date. At the end of the month there were 
45,000 (before qualification for benefits had 
been determined) claims for benefit on file. 


Special Placement sections of employ- 
ment offices reported an active placement 
season during the summer months. From 
the middle of June to the corresponding 
date in September, placement of handi- 
capped persons had consistently exceeded 
that for the same period in 1947; through- 
out the period in 1948, placements averaged 
around 280 per week. In addition to 
handicapped persons, those with continually 
unsatisfactory work records, parolees from 
prisons and more difficult “older worker” 
cases received individual attention in this 
section. 

The Employment Service bears part of 
the responsibility for implementing a 
program for training of unemployed 
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workers. Since many of thé applicants in 
the Special Placement section require occu- 
pational re-adjustments, the program falls 
under the supervision of this section. The 
training project has been pushed forward 
in varying degrees by the nine provinces. 
In the Maritime provinces and in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, the program is now 
fairly well advanced. In the remaining 
provinces, the need for training has been 
less urgent because of high employment 
conditions and, as a result, the program is 
still in its initial stages. 


Executive and Professional offices con- 
tinued to register around 270 persons each 
week. This number included both appli- 
cants in search of work and those seeking 
a change in employment. In addition, 
written requests were received from persons 
in Europe and the United States who were 
considering moving to Canada and were 
endeavouring to determine the employment 
prospects in their particular line of work. 

Placement operations were relatively low 
during September with an average of 66 
persons placed each week. The placement 
level was below that of 1947 which reversed 
the trend of the past five months when 
placements exceeded those of the previous 
year. There has been a growing tendency 
for employers to tighten specifications and, 
with fewer applicants available in the occu- 
pations of short supply, placements were 
becoming more difficult to effect. 

Plans were already under way for placing 
university students into summer and per- 
manent employment in the spring of 1949. 
This year the offices will undertake to screen 
a greater proportion of requirements for 
civil service personnel. This serves to indi- 
cate the success achieved in the 1947 
campaign when Executive and Professional 
offices undertook for the first time the 
screening of university students for the 
Civil Service Commission. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment conditions in the Maritime 
region displayed greater buoyancy than at 
any other time in the post-war period. 
Unemployment had declined seasonally to a 
greater extent this year so that at the 
September high in activity only 2:5 per 
cent of the labour force were unemployed 
as against 3:4 per cent at the similar date 
in 1947. The year-to-year improvement 
resulted from a number of factors. It 
would appear, however, that the migration 
of Maritime workers to Quebec and Ontario, 
along with a moderaté expansion in employ- 
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ment, have been the major developments 
recently reducing unemployment in this 
region. 

Employment continued at a high level 
throughout October. Sustained construc- 
tion activity was chiefly responsible for this, 
with firms extremely active in finishing 
outdoor work before winter. Employment 
in fishing and processing plants also was 
high with market conditions improving 
rapidly. High meat prices had boosted 
demand for fish both on the domestic and 
the United States market. 

The outlook for the winter months was 
somewhat brighter than usual. One of the 
best winters for waterfront activity in 
peacetime was expected. Shipments of 
erain, meat, eggs and bacon will account 
for a large part of the export traffic. 
Several shipping companies had already 
announced new _ sailings. Lumbering 
activity, however, was expected to be 
reduced since the United Kingdom market 
was still uncertain. 


In the Quebec region, the seasonal shifts 
in employment were largely completed 
during October and industry was settling 
down to its winter schedule of activity. 
Most industries were operating at higher 
levels than in October of last year and 


although construction activity will shortly 


decline, inside work during the winter will 
probably employ more workers than in 
1947. Offsetting this, logging employment 
was expected to be lower, especially later | 
in the season. Hydro-electric power short- 
ages also threatened employment during 
the winter. 

The seasonal movement of farm workers 
into logging was under way during October. 
Logging being the prime support of employ- 
ment in rural areas during the winter, the 
level of its activity has a very direct 
bearing on unemployment at that time. 
This year production is expected to decline 
somewhat because of heavy log inventories 
at the mills. This was expected to result 
in a shorter cutting season. Employment 
will be fairly well sustained until the new 
year but a temporary surplus of workers 
was expected to develop during January 
and February. 

Mining was providing jobs for men who 
otherwise would have turned to logging. 
By the end of October, however, the 
majority of long-standing vacancies in the 
industry had been filled, expansion being 
curtailed to some extent by the antici- 
pated. shortage of power. There remained 
a demand for first-class miners but they 
were particularly difficult to find. The 
problem here was largely the high physical 


standards demanded by the nature of the 
work. Hiring is very selective, with over 
70 per cent of applicants applying unable 
to pass the medical examination. 

High employment levels continued in 
the Ontario region throughout October, 
although the demand for workers dropped 
sharply. The reduced labour demand was 
normal for the time of year. Nevertheless, 
it also reflected two important events which 
occurred during the month—the announce- 
ment of reduced steel imports from the 
United States and the imposition of hydro- 
electric power restrictions over most of 
southern Ontario. The industrial employ- 
ment field was particularly hit by these 
developments but the employment market 
in logging and construction was still strong. 
In only a few areas, where a large influx 
of workers had taken place after harvest- 
ing, had a surplus of workers developed. 

The hydro-electric power shortage during 
October had not resulted in unemployment 
to any extent or in any marked reduction 
in hours worked. Employers were gener- 
ally able to re-arrange working schedules 
to keep production steady, although the 
changes necessitated over-time and _ shift- 
work for nights and holidays. 

Ontario has been the focal point for a 
large number of the immigrants entering 
Canada. Over 45,000 persons, or 50 per 
cent of all persons entering the country, 
settled in the province of Ontario during 
the first nine months of the year. Agri- 
culture chiefly benefited although construc- 
tion, textiles, service industries, and a wide 
variety of industrial firms obtained many 
needed workers. Despite this influx, skilled 
tradesmen remained scarce, especially in 
textiles, woodworking, and metal trades. 
Employers were still turning to immigra- 
tion for relief with many long-standing 
orders being directly cleared to Great 
Britain through the recently established 
branch office of the Employment Service. 


Employment had reached its turning 
point in the Prairie region. Seasonal work 
which chiefly supports employment in the 
Prairies was tapering off, especially in 
agriculture. Nevertheless, because the work 
force had reached exceptionally high levels 
this year, employment was still higher than 
usual for the season. Released farm 
workers entering the employment market 
during October were being directed to jobs 
in logging, mining, and construction. Unem- 
ployment was still at a minimum. 


Employment in logging advanced rapidly 
during October and by the end of the 
month a work force had been assembled 
almost sufficient for the season’s operations. 


‘October. 


Employment was not expected to reach 
last year’s level as the pulpwood cut will 
probably be 30 per cent smaller. Provincial 
export restrictions and large mill stockpiles 
caused the reduction. The employment 
market in mining was very active and 
recent new finds in gold mining provided 
further stimulus for the industry. Oil 
drilling in Alberta was still extensive, with 
new discoveries emphasizing the importance 


which this resource may play in the 
economy of Western Canada. 
Meat packing plants were operating 


steadily although at lower levels than at 
the same time last year. The usual large- 
scale hiring might not appear this fall since 
United States buyers had actively entered 
the cattle markets, and Canadian con- 
sumers’ resistance to high prices was affect- 
ing the domestic demand. Flour mills had 
been forced to curtail production until the 
export market improved. 


Employment in the Pacific region had 
begun to level off during the month of 
Hirings, however, were numerous 
in logging and mining although placer 
mining activity was drawing to a close and 
employment in the industry as a whole was 
relatively stable. Construction activity was 
still largely maintained and winter activity 
was expected to be at a high level. Because 
of the milder climate, the decline is much 
less marked than in other regions. Despite 
this advantage, the winter employment 
situation generally presents a more serious 
problem than elsewhere in Canada. This is 
primarily because of the large influx of 
Prairie workers into the region each winter. 
Also there is the fact that logging in other 
parts of Canada provides its greatest 
number of jobs during the winter; in 
British Columbia, however, logging reaches 
its low at that time and thus aggravates 
the seasonal unemployment problem. 

Logging employment in October was at 
an all-time high for the region. Further 
expansion took place during the month as 
Prairie workers became available for vacan- 
cies created during the tight labour market 
of the summer. The wage increase issue 
had been amicably settled in most areas 
although several hundred men were in- 
volved in a dispute over board rates. A 
jurisdictional dispute also faced the indus- 
try with the recent formation of the 
Woodsworkers’ Industrial Union. 

A high degree of optimism was evident 
in the base metal mining industry. The 
present strong market in the United States 
was expected to continue for the next few 
years and this has stimulated considerable 
expansion. Several new _ projects had 
already been completed while others were 
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in the process of construction. The labour 
situation had eased with workers being 
attracted by the payment of wage bonuses 
scaled to increases in the price of copper. 


Prairie workers currently available also 
provided additional workers and by the 
end of the month labour demands, other 
than for skilled men, were largely satisfied. 


Employment and Payrolls in Canada, 1947 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued its Annual Review of Employment 
and Payrolls in Canada for the year 
1947. The report gives a detailed review 
of the situation in manufacturing and in 
logging, mining, transport, communications, 
construction and maintenance, services, 
trade, and finance. Information relating to 
distribution of employees by sex, both 
industrially and geographically, is presented. 
The changes that have occurred in the 
employment of women are also discussed. 

Industrial activity in Canada during 1947 
reached an all-time high level, it is reported. 
Moderate improvement in employment in 
manufacturing, and relatively greater expan- 
sion as compared with 1946 in many of the 


non-manufacturing industries included in 
the monthly surveys of employment and 
payrolls, brought the general index to 187-9 
per cent of the 1926 average. ‘This figure 
was 8°5 per cent above that indicated in 
1946, and exceeded by 2:1 per cent the 
previous maximum index of 184-1 recorded 
in 1943. The upward movement in the 
year under review resulted not only from 
continued heavy demand for commodities 
and services, but also from several other 
factors, notably generally greater avail- 
ability of labour and supplies, and a 
diminution as compared with 1946 in the 
working time lost as a result of labour- 
management disputes. The changes in the 
levels of employment in the various indus- 
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tries in 1947 resulted in a distribution of 
recorded employment as between the manu- 
facturing and the non-manufacturing classes 
which was more similar to that shown in 
1939 than was the case in any recently- 
preceding year. 


Trend of Employment 


The general trend of employment was 
steadily though very slightly downward 
from January 1 to May 1, a period in which 
the index lost by only 1:4 points. From 
June 1, however, the movement was unin- 
terruptedly favourable, the index rising by 
20 points to reach a new maximum of 199-6 
at December 1. Month by month, the level 
of industrial employment in 1947 was 
rather higher than in the same period of 
either 1946 or 1945; the index numbers in 
the first quarter of the year, however, were 
lower than in the same three months of 
1944. From January 1 to December 1, 
1947, the index rose by 10-3 per cent; this 
rate of increase practically coincided with 
that indicated in a similar comparison in 
1946, but exceeded the average percentage 
advance between those dates in earlier years 
of the record. In 1945, however, the curtail- 
ment in wartime production following the 
termination of hostilities had resulted in 
an unprecedented decline, amounting to 
four per cent between January 1 and 
December 1. 

In the manufacturing industries, there 
were widespread though generally moderate 
increases in employment; the index rose 
by 6:8 per cent from 1946. Mining showed 
a small advance; the prolonged disputes in 
the coalfields seriously affected the situa- 
tion. Considerable improvement was indi- 
cated in the remaining major industrial 
divisions, the gains being as follows: trans- 
portation, 6-6 per cent; service (chiefly 
hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry- 
cleaning plants), 7:1 per cent; financial 
institutions, 7°3 per cent; logging, 15-1 
per cent; communications, 15-8 per cent; 
construction and maintenance, 18 per cent. 

In the non-manufacturing classes, taken 
as a unit, the index of employment 
advanced to 10°5 per cent in the year. 
Measured from the wartime peak recorded 
in 1943, there was a decline of 13°8 per 
cent in employment in manufacturing, and 
an increase of 20-1 per cent in the included 
non-manufacturing divisions as a whole. 


Payrolls 


The annual index number of weekly 
payrolls in the eight leading industries in 
1947 was higher by 21-2 per cent than in 
1946, an increase which was accompanied 


by that of 8:5 per cent in the index of 
employment. Based on the June 1, 1941, 
payrolls of the reporting firms as 100 per 
cent, the latest figure was 172-6, as com- 
pared with 142-4 in 1946 and 142-6 in 1945. 
Previously, the maximum annual index of 
payrolls in the record of about 64 years was 
in 1944, when the figure was 148-2. 

The rise in the index in the period under 
review as compared with earlier years was 
due to the payment of higher wage and 
salary rates in most branches of industry, 
together with an unusually great volume of 
employment in 1947. Another favourable 
factor was a reduction in the number of 
employees involved in industrial disputes, 
and in the working time lost as a result 
of strikes, as compared with 1946. In the 
nine leading industries taken as a whole, 
the index of payrolls rose by 20-9 per cent, 
from 142-7 in 1946 to 172-5 in 1947, the 
highest in the record. 


Causes of High Employment 


The higher level of employment in 
manufacturing in 1947 than in 1946 resulted 
from the operation of several important 
factors. One of these was the virtual 
completion of the post-war reconstruction 
program. Another was a decided falling-off 
in the losses due to industrial disputes; the 
total of 41,3857 wage-earners involved in 
strikes in 1947 was less than half the 1946 
figure of 86,815. The reduction in the time 
lost in labour-management disagreements 
was even more striking; the man-working 
days so lost fell from 3,760,299 in the 
preceding 12 months, to 877,077 in the year 
under review, when the total was also 
considerably less than that of 1,238,901 
working days lost in 1945. Improvement 
in the supplies of labour and materials, 
and the sustained demand for commodi- 
ties at home and abroad, also contributed 
to the more favourable situation in 1947. 

In most provinces, there were moderate 
advances in employment levels in manu- 
facturing as a whole as compared with 
1946, the exceptions being Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia. In the latter, 
reduced activity in iron and steel plants 
during part of 1947 had a depressing effect 
upon the annual index in manufacturing 
in the Maritime Provinces as a whole. 
Mining, transportation and services were 
also quieter in that area, in which, as 
already mentioned, the prolonged dispute in 
the coalfields seriously affected the general 
situation. In the remaining provinces, the 
movement in the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries was generally favourable. In most 
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cases, the percentage increases in employ- 
ment in the latter group in 1947 as com- 
pared with 1946 were relatively larger than 
in manufacturing. 

During 1947, there were general increases 
from 1946 in recorded employment for 
workers of both sexes, that among women 
exceeding three per cent, while the rise in 
the number of men on the staffs of the 
larger industrial employers approximated 
ten per cent. The general ratio of women 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 
September 30, 1948 


Trade union unemployment in Canada 
declined to 1:0 per cent at the end of 
September, 1948, from 1-3 at the end of 
the previous quarter but was higher than 
the figure of 0-7 per cent at September 30, 
1947. At the date under review 2,536 local 
unions reported a combined membership of 
506,255. Reports were received from 2,444 
locals with combined membership of 482,859 
at the close of the previous quarter, while 
at the end of September, 1947, the percent- 


age was based on reports from 2,446 locals ° 


representing 463,488 members. Unemploy- 
ment declined in transportation, manufac- 
turing and mining but rose somewhat in 
services and logging. 

In this analysis unemployment refers only 
to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, or 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trade are not considered as unemployed. As 
the number of reporting unions varies from 
quarter to quarter with consequent varia- 


per 1,000 employees of both sexes in the 
nine major industries was 223 in 1947, as 
compared with 234 in 1946. These are the 
only two years in which monthly data on 
sex distribution have been collected, but a 
comparison with the situation indicated at 
October 1 during the war and since is 
interesting. The following are the propor- 
tions recorded at that date in the last six 
years: 1947, 220; 1946, 232; 1945, 253; 1944, 
271; 1943, 262 and 1942, 235. 


tions in the membership upon which the 
percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that the figures refer 
only to organizations reporting. 

Table C-11 shows the percentages of union 
unemployment at certain dates in each 
province. As compared with the previous 
quarter, the percentage declined in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British 
Columbia but rose in the other provinces. 
With the exception of New Brunswick, 
Alberta and British Columbia, the latest 
figures were lower than at the end of 
September, 1947. 

A separate compilation is made each 
quarter of trade union unemployment in 
the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
Compared with the previous quarter, the 
percentage decreased only in Halifax from. 
7-3 to 5:0 and in Saint John, from 23-7 
to 2-8. The percentage rose in Montreal, 
from 0:4 to 0:5, in Toronto, from 0-7 to 
0-9, in Winnipeg, from 0-2 to 0-9, in 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


‘Percent 





Percent 


Regina, from 0-1 to 1-2, im Edmonton, 
from -0 to 0:4, and in Vancouver, from 
2-1 to 2:2. In comparison to September, 
1947, the percentage of union unemploy- 
ment declined in Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal and Edmonton. 

Returns were received from 1,015 locals 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
reported 265,030 members of whom 38,247 
were unemployed at the end of September. 
At the end of the previous quarter 3,764 
of 247,624 members reported by 962 locals, 
were without work. At September 30, 1947, 
reports were received from 971 local unions 
with 232,401 members of whom 2,035 were 
unemployed. 

In the transportation group, reports were 
received from 861 locals with a total 
membership of 104,234 of whom 496 were 
unemployed at the reporting date. Three 
months earlier, 1,176 of 101,197 members 
had been unemployed while at the end of 
September, 1947, there were 506 unemployed 
of 98,969 members. 

Unemployment in the mining group 
declined from 1-3 to 0:4 per cent. Reports 


were received from 98 locals with 24,183 
members. There was no reported unem- 
ployment among metallic miners while 
declines were indicated among miners of 
coal and non-metallic minerals. 

The percentage of trade union unemploy- 
ment in building and construction was 
unchanged at 1:5. Reports were received 
from 216 local unions:with 47,892 members. 
The percentage increased among carpenters 
and joiners, from 1:0 to 2-4, painters, from 
no unemployment to 1-2, and bricklayers, 
from 3-0 to 3-7. Declines were indicated 
among plumbers, from 3-2 to 0:7, and 
miscellaneous building workers: from 4:4 
tor 027: 

In public and personal services, the 
percentage of trade union unemployment 
increased to 0-6 from 0-4 in the previous 
quarter. 

Two locals in the lumbering and logging 
industry reported 300 of 6,683 members as 
unemployed. In the previous quarter there 
was no unemployment reported in this 
group. 





PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING” 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The official cost-of-living index con- 
tinued to move upward during September, 
but the point increase was only half that 
of the preceding month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
that the index advanced to 159°6 at 
October 1 from 158-9 on September 1, an 
increase of 0:7 points as compared with 
1:4 points between September 1 and 
August 1, when the index stood at 157-5. 
The latest figure compares with 142-2 on 
October 1 last year. From August, 1939 
to October this year the increase was 58-3 
per cent. 

Four of the six group indexes recorded 
increases during September. The foods’ 
index rose from 203-9 to 205-4 at October 1, 
due mainly to higher prices for eggs, meats 
and citrus fruits, the only appreciable 
declines being for vegetables. A few 
advances for coal and coke caused the fuel 
series to move from 128-5 to 128°8. 

The clothing index rose from 179-9 to 
181-0, and home furnishings and services 
from 164-2 to 165-1. Many price averages 
for items in these groups recorded small 
advances, tapering off earlier increases in 
new autumn lines of merchandise. 
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The remaining two group indexes were 
unchanged, the rent index remaining at 
121-0 and miscellaneous items at 124-4. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for seven of the 
eight regional cities were higher between 
September 1 and October 1, 1948. 
Edmonton registered a decline of 0-3 to 
153-9 due to seasonal reductions in foods 
outweighing advances in clothing prices and 
rentals. Higher foods, coupled with small 
increases for clothing, home furnishings and 
services and rentals, were responsible for 
cost-of-living index increases in the other 
cities. These were as follows: Winnipeg 
1:2°to 152-8; Montreal 1:0 to 163-1; 
Toronto 0:9 to 155-4; Vancouver 0-7 to 
161-3; Saskatoon 0°5 to 161-8; Saint John 
0:4 to 156-4; Halifax 0-3 to 152-2. 


Wholesale Prices, September, 1948 


The general index of wholesale prices 
rose a further 0-4 points to 158-2 (base 
1926—100) between August and September, 
1948, as seven of the eight major group 





indexes recorded gains. Influenced by 
higher prices for cotton yarns, cotton 
* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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fabrics, woollen hosiery and jute and burlap 
bags, the textile products group moved up 
2-9 points to 159-8. Iron and its products 
rose 1:7 to 165-0 due to increases for cast 
iron and steel pipe, while a gain of 1-1 to 
137-1 in the non-metallic group was sup- 
ported by advances in bricks, crushed stone 
and glass tumblers. Animal products rose 
1:0 to 178:4, when strength in livestock, 
fresh meats and lard outweighed declines in 
raw furs, hides and skins, and eggs. Increases 
in spruce lumber and certain furniture items 
were reflected in a gain of 0°5 to 189-3 in 
wood, wood products and paper. Non- 
ferrous metals moved up 0-4 to 155°8, as 
silver prices advanced, while chemicals and 
allied products rose 0-1 to 126-8 due to 
increases in soda ash and copper sulphate. 
Shellac was slightly easier in this group. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS” 


Canada, October, 1948 | 


During the month of October, 1948, 
decreases were recorded in the number of 
strikes and lockouts in Canada, in the 
number of workers involved and in the 
resulting time loss, as compared with the 
previous month, the time loss being down 
about 25 per cent. During the current 
month there were about 50 per cent fewer 
strikes than in October, 1947, about one- 
quarter as many workers were involved and 
the time loss was only about one-fifth of 
that for October, 1947. For the first ten 
months of this year the figures are substan- 
tially below those for the same period last 
year, the number of strikes being about 
three-fifths of last year’s total, the number 
of workers involved and the time loss in 
man-working days both being down about 
60 per cent. 

In the month under review about 60 per 
cent of the total time loss was caused by 
the strike of automotive parts factory 
workers in St. Catharines, Ont. Settlement 
of this strike was reached on October 31 
and it was expected the plant would be in 
normal production early in November. The 
strike indirectly affected about 4,000 motor 
vehicle factory workers in Oshawa. 

Preliminary figures for October, 1948, 
show 23 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 7,310 workers, with a time loss 
of 87,223 man-working days, as compared 
with 32 strikes in September, 1948, with 
11,878 workers involved and a time loss of 
118,293 days. In October, 1947, there were 
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Vegetable products registered a decline, fall- 
ing 1-5 points to 138-5 due to lower prices 
for rye, oats, flax, millfeeds, potatoes and 
oranges. These overbalanced increases in 
hay and bananas. 

Canadian farm product prices at whole- 
sale, as in the previous month, offered a 
contrast to most other commodity group 
changes. The composite index dropped 1°5 
points to 143-4 in September, reflecting 
losses for both field and animal products. 
Lower prices for oats, rye, flax and potatoes 
outweighed an increase in hay and onions 
to lower the field products sectional index 
1:9 to 116-5. The animal products series 
moved down 0:9 to 188-4 in the same 
interval reflecting easier quotations for eggs, 
fowl and hides and skins. Livestock prices 
averaged slightly higher. 


48 strikes, involving 26,759 workers, with a 
time loss of 400,114 days. 

For the first ten months of this year, 
preliminary figures show 131 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 37,253 workers, with a 
time loss of 863,466 man-working days. For 
the similar period last year there were 213 
strikes, involving 94,162 workers, with a time 
loss of 2,255,380 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in October, 1948, was -11 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as compared 
with -15 per cent in September, 1948; -52 
per cent in October, 1947; -11 per cent for 
the first ten months of 1948; and -29 per 
cent for the first ten months of 1947. 

Of the 23 strikes recorded for October, 
1948, two were settled in favour of the 
workers, six in favour of the employers, 
two were compromise settlements and six 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month seven strikes were 
recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which 
information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Strikes of 
this nature which are still in progress are: 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 
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commenced on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., on May 30, 
1946; soft drink factory workers at 


Edmonton, Alta., December 1, 1947; print- 
ing pressmen at Toronto, Ont., December 
15, 1947; and costume jewellery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., April 29, 1948. 


Great Britain and other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review, issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1948, and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Great Britain and 
Northern ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in August, 1948, was 138 and 6 were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 144 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 34,000 workers involved 


and a time loss of 121,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 138 stoppages which began during 
August, 14 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 43 over other wage 
questions; 19 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
60 on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and two were on questions 
of trade union principle. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September, 1948, 
show 250 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 160,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
2,400,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for August, 1948, are 335 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 150,000 workers, with a time 
loss of 1,750,000 days. 
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TABLE I—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
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Unemployment insurance claims.............. 000 1-2 ‘i 
AD VL ATA GO LUA ULIA Chuo aniarer rene ILE DANO Ny teeny $000, 000 150-2 tT 
Prices— 
Wihholesalemn dex (2 ile oamralne vemos labels esate atevave as ome celle eteliniee austels . : . 101-1 78-4 
Costionibvine index (6) Sci aamat mage obs pelts mauler alogetece : 119-4 100:8' 
Production— 
industhiallproduchion index (CG) ie ssc c tiers +) sialllacskajelelere ctor 197-6 111-8 
Mineralliproductiommmdex(G) 2 ary rhysetel-s sie) susie |ayeloielels}o ovals . : . 109-1 120-2 
Maniac baring ame ex() ie am ayes exileh lens plete la isinels eerste . : : PAO 110-1 
PNeChRIG DOWEE Nai Unit ey tenon 000,000 k.w.h. Boewel 2,381 
Construction 
Gontracts awarded ims aesen ae ever $000,000 18-6 19-4 
Dwelling Unitsvistartedy a wae as yess. 000 t + 
Mompletedn Omi waves ee iiuie as eietaceierevs ees 000 i iF 
Winder Construcbromec ce Wiley ccicieec ss later 000 T t 
PPro POD Mary Ns HW Ko ite hs aR te gau ni 000 tons 147-9 66:0 
Steeliinsotstandicasvings wi oaen cauteeoeele 000 tons 241-3 124-4 
Inspected slaughterings, cattle..............6. 000 101-8 84-5 
LOSS Nea aU Meats NU PR Alea ae REM AUN). 000 475-8 269-6 
HOUT PLOMUCEION 4 ean Nusrat apaatvartely 000,000 bbl. 2-01 1-93 
INJGWSDELI DME len aienia eames eu en. NAS 000 tons 251- 252-2 
Cement, producers’shipments ........000,000 bbl. 0: 0-9 
Automeobpilesiand trucles ey ees one ately 000 13- 3°9 
COLA INE ANE TSOP UPA AMAR ISEI a O 000 fine oz 282- 422-4 
Copper aimee g URN ulna Ao enn Goce st 000 tons 21- 25-4 
1S A UR cre oA) tie enn AIUD A ee AR Ea 000 tons 16: 16-4 
IN TORTS EU UNUM RDN ALLL AT bait Ani MTN PD an Sin ealres 000 tons 1l- 10-1 
ZING Woe elas ee oe MeN a BL NE Uaer da 000 tons 24- 15:1 
(SO ULAR SON aN et Uae MUNA Le ec 000 tons 1,44 1,345 
Distribution— 
Rietatlisalesundexs adjusted (Ol) on wewiee is Mielalelelslelelellleleielersiniatelste ‘. : : 157-9 109-9 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (§)...........-.;eceeeceees . : : 186-2 159-1 
Imports. excluding gold .............. $000,000 . 137-3 73°6 
Exports, excluding gold........0..5. 0. $000,000 244-9 81-5 
Railways— 
Revenue treightsa.. 0.2.0 000, 000 ton miles 5,670 4,800 
Car loadings, revenue freight (7)......000 cars 277-1 272-9 
Banking and Finance— 
SoOmMMOn Stocks NGex (Ome sic oie eaielale assests . . : : 89-3 91-2 
IPrelerrediscOc KS in Cex (6) pete cl apevene fo lacie tosteteyale ce foul iolehetehere tates : . : 118-0 100-5 
Bond yields, Dominion, index(6).............++5- : . 97-3 117-0 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts .... $000,000 4,485 2, 832 
Bank loans, current public............... $000,000 1, 063 1,702 
MONE VoSUDD ly: det ede He ere ere c aes $000,000 3,153(8)| 1,378(8) 
Circulating media in hands of public..... $000,000 990() 281(8) 
Deposits ee ie ie vamelaee harms aiden rs $000,000 1,877(8)| 1,089(8) 





Note.—Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian Statistical Review issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. . 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. (1) Labour Force survey figures given are as of September 4, 1948, 
Aug. 16,1947 and Aug. 31, 1946. (2) Base 1926=100. (®), Figuresareas at end of quarter ending September 30, 1948. 1947, 
1946, 1948, and 1939 respectively. (4) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings 
of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base; average for 1946=100. (5) First of month. (&) Base 
ee Utena (7) Figures are for four weeks periods. (8) Year-end figures. (2) Annual figures: monthly not 
available. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1._ESTIMATED CIVILIAN NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Sourcs: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


ee 


Population Class — 
Male Female Total Male 





September 4, 1948 








ToraL CrvitiIAN Non-INSTITUTIONAL 


NIA BOWER: cua hee Wut. ei kan as 4,624 4,536 9,160 4, 
Rudiabour Moree.) s.cc1i cen. o's | 3,985 11240 254109 1B, 
TERE LALO MOR Gn pe Mayda ate she oes 8,932 LasbLO) 5,042 oi 
(Dy Aer venlonealty ies tstas. e's 1,063 184 1, 247 Ts 
DOA COTS, are hcl Se ar! 678 14 692 
Paid: WOtkere.. endl... 156 19 175 
Unpaid Workers........ 229 151 380 
(2) Non-Agricultural.......... 2,869 926 3,795 a 
Paid Workers... 0.56. 2,429 835 3, 264 He 
WOM PLOVETSs Win bse via mt 148 (a) 157 
Own Account Workers. . 275 A8 323 
Unpaid Workers........ de 34 51 
PMATUGTIVOIOV OO a eK wats elon ci waace 53 14 67 
B. Not in the Labour Force...... 639 3,412 4,051 
1. Permanently unable or too old 
HORS GE LAS ORE Le TT rite Pare, eae 156 112 268 
DAR GODIN GS IAOUSO. aaizectetes ove Ss (a) 2,938 2,939 
SB RCOINEEtO- SOHOOL 0 sei sh Sac 30 41 71 
4. Retired or Voluntarily Idle... 446 316 762 
OY ce a a ne ees ah Na oe evels (a) (a) 11 


(a) Fewer than 10,000 


Population Class Sept. 4, June 5, 
1948 1948 

Civilian Non-institutional Population............seeee eee erence eee eens: 9,160 9,118 

Civilian Labour Force. ........- cece een etre ce ete ener beeen reset oe eens 5,109 5, 030 

etab BN IOVER, Gs gh snineesieeined nee ened Macsietm cet eye Abe tee y «Ne eee 5, 042 4,948 

CRS PIOU MER Satie Oh lenge na's av dames SUNG TRAMs Od Shek apnea 1,247 1,186 

Piece a Ae ish tick de ach 00 2 Wt ns ae eects Ss 27 win aeals TPN 58 63 

Fishing and Trapping... ........-.-ee esse cee e eet e reese ee eee ne eenans 19 25 

Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells...........-+.+ see receee serene ese 70 73 

LEAR Lt Yay lie ote One ere ATE a COR Lcs Sake 1, 290 1,261 
Public Utility Operations. 0.0.0.5. sa cec eee cern tenets reser geet ans 44 

MA RWERUCEION. en cle Gab cla ta wd tctinke ohipie 4 Sate si aleyenn# eia) » uslaree miclnvehe piacespiaeag 323 295 

Transportation, Storage and GOMMAUDICATIONS Ts oe sites lyeteelste ore 384 370 

ARE ae PR de I TOPO PAR Sei Fine ME Eee ie cans FLT 648 637 

Finance, Insurance and Real Hstate.........-++++- sere rere eset etree 136 136 

CECE aE Gay AAP rE a nr OU CE RRS fe SOU 828 862 

LU RIES PS log 3 Ne edln: a kPa a  Cor CE O E 67 82 

Nat mathe Labour Farce. fo schecce 5 od ae 0 te nae eae es oie oe ae ees 4,051 4,088 


June 5, 1948 


604 
940 
876 
026 
687 
132 
207 


850 


TABLE A-2._SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 


(Thousands of Persons 14 Years of Age and Over) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Female 


4,514 
1,090 
1,072 

160 





Total 


9,118 
5,030 
4,948 


TABLE A-3.—_INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














September 4, 1948 June 5, 1948 

Industry Ce a a 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
INO TIGL LEUTO 20s crasoietsleaeteialne onsen aks ersvelole ei ale we rele vesaneet 1,063 184 1, 247 1,026 160 1,186 
ECOTOS ULV Sa ede s tele te Pesics tarehotea reve lence ee eleveteri se terest eerts 57 (a) 58 62 (a) 63 
Pishine and Wrapping wees ase eee eine er heer kere vats 19 (a) 19 Dah nent ae 25 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..................... 69 (a) 70 Us| iets cite sae 73 
IManuiAaGturing yess nee ci cee mea einraletes Gre Me oeornree 1,049 241 1, 290 15025 236 1,261 
Public UitilityzOperationsS sis esceeeniehe ese ena 40 (a) 44 36 (a) 40 
COnstructionsmatees: 3 is catectsiue ohaere eoearetac eae cies ee 319 (a) 323 290 (a) 295 
Transportation and Communications...............-. 345 39 |. 384 331 39 370 
1 Os NO Ke rE cil ok SAC EMS EK Shc rol Sey een mig eh cece Chor Mag cei 433 210 643 443 194 637 
Minancerand Whealistates.. overs seme cclecicec s+ taints 78 58 136 79 57 136 
Serva Cone san tee rear ae he eo Silore lc ors etolate cunisinieiniavs meee 460 368 828 486 376 862 
1h Rea I ee PIM EO SO i 3, 932 1,110 5, 042 3, 876 1,072 4,948 


(a) Fewer than 10,000 


TABLE A-4.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











September 4, 1948 June 5, 1948 

Region HS | 

Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
LUV EeWargmeaeYs yee eet anny) coat ie ley AN RP RCToRivc HES WSR rm Sag OR ann IRA eae eA Ot Oita 434 8-6 417 8-4 
CUED ECs oes Nee A ee ae See eS Siitlete ne Syl ctawetin ts ee es ee evelitees aieyo te als etre eer» 1,384 27-5 1, 366 27-6 
COTA Covet lyst RE one ae drain one SRR UR ALIN (5 Stem OR ier Pc A AN a AA Bea a i A Pee i ogee bs 2 35-1 1,758 35-6 
Bp Nhe (sieehon ti ees caee aA on UN aie A aRAICTIL SIS, ART aE ay At A Ua Pe A Rae cA 1,012 20-1 981 19-8 
d ED Ves heim hy ach SOPs Rae OR gama et ian U8 Ue Sa i Sah (ae No ae Sei UPAR OUT fDi ALOR Se ge nara r 440 8-7 426 8-6 
CAT AG a ee Ss ata tee iO UEP eo aietorc ee nea es See 5,042 100-0 4,948 100-0 





TABLE A-5.—PERCENTAGE St AC om ee PERSONS BY HOURS WORKED 


Sourcre: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Agriculture Non-Agriculture 

Number of Hours | 
Sept. 4 June 5 Sept. 4 June 5 
1948 1948 1948 1948 
PE RRA GTN EN OR a UR. PA aeie eA cae Sain ear Ne rear eee acy Od “5 8 4-5 2-4 
ge AY Sek earch Ae MeN aed AD ERS RR POON ee a ap oR arte 5-1 5-5 1-0 1-6 
1 Oy ne a ete nat sie ee Gan Rlre cle Pin ty ty oracteaets dlogacin Marae tare NOI aS 4-7 5°5 2-3 2-5 
ay Sets PRM Fir ee Core et ST WE Re NN Mei is Ric Cai ete nia WU tina ry eR 3-3 3-4 3-3 3-6 
aaa Re raed tints 8 ei acshe dasa aoe Sa MN OR EOE ere Ce Teva enlaces cae seat oberg tae abies 5-9 5-4 41-6 42-2 
Aye 4 earner rt A a duera'h alccal S afevsansrite: Scaues svaneal a ateve ates AUN antes nererave atelt Regia Os teense 11-7 12-1 34-6 35-1 
SU ere Nee ate fe capone Gye Renas tive ay ts eh Ny ages ade MTSU eee TRS Mpa tes ANGIE stale big eyes ag 68-8 67°3 12-7 12-6 
ED OCANSR IUGR fe Wey tee, Mae bs en I a See rade ata aes 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 





TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


September 4, 1948 June 5, 1948 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 





(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-7.-IMMIGRATION OF ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES AND CHILDREN TO CANADA 


(Sourcs: Department of Mines and Resources. Immigration Branch) 





SS 


Date Adult Adult | Children] Total 
Males Females | Under 18 











PATINA WA SVOT ee OW LOD OA eter retake oor tonal stcre «=: eretece tale atte oeleterel avates ote fesetek sedorey cues 55, 416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
PATTI PAC VICE AGO MLO Oro Ore cere cee Siete Ney aioe ah cash ss etnars Mekal cual /Beicaiusielcre™ 74, 447 37,345 30,517 142,310 
IANMMAIOAV CLO Ze MLO Us dere ai raets citenis cicke) Gacy cinema neterel aetamt vemeeniess ea olavegeiene 12, 695 12,145 ie a8 by 35,957 
FATIMA Venae On OS Ooo Mee Haetig iitcl asriacteocerg ns Mpa Ea oretais slaieey stelauersssjeypoeuere 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14,452 
PATS PAC CRASS ol 04 AA ee we yel Perera ecto ear aye aaebore orotetse ar aa, aconst= hl Suet oF 30700 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
OA ober ener eect ee ees arta ar che ce iarasct batsr evens axons ad oan ote eters lerelaueimuayeueiess 4,259 11, 620 6, 843 22, 722 
ete a i= an: SOE AER a Nod fa a ret et 4 aS Ron ee 9,984 40, 818 20, 967 71, 719 
HIG ROLVEEN NAN rn Bion peclepotes choc GREED Sino SOR eT OIE cin c10 GR One cate 809 1, 443 508 2,760 
Gis RTGS fail pac aes AS 0 ages BR Sa Deer Beha Co ge ON tet AEE RA ey RE 831 1,257 ® 489 2.577 
March re ee Eat a HO eo CEC Bm 4 oe REIT Bee 1, eae ra oie CREA PRE St) ARE et Pe 947 Ae, 513 2,672 
NOE oo 638 Sd 0 ole o Bice 0 OD DOG D OA OP EOI 9D. OF AIO O rao a SOREN Eire. La 1, 295 509 2,916 
Dera oe ee hao) ea SRS, Arist wile Wa ohd aaa eae atondras Eis 46.503 1, 626 2,073 889 4,588 
NAL TV CR eee ee INN ae Be er ors ctcevrecMobae he roe etre anererahalsuale dancer etelavene: 1,989 2,456 1,455 5, 900 
AON oi Ga tin Adie S SAIS phaide a the ree CLERC era inital Ris Gi iC OR aL MaCIG Ca acta case 2,291 1,876 942 5,109 
PANTIO“IIS teeter emt ies so ieee fac, HAS, aly cc ogrehe arate lgeve/ lovato sclera elites 3,014 2, 220 1,052 6, 286 
Sia guetenll Oth co ised hale ed BES Gn 6.010 O ODED EET CIge otromercn ches Pun 6 3,739 2,151 1,339 7,229 
OCOD Ce eee RTA Vater celiac: sh eaeiansperan sic) ot sano ate meh oiarard 4, 264 3, 200 1,477 8,941 
INCOM GEN OO OVEN Ey Be OR bn cE on ae SEER cn cP errata ais PEROT a ae 3, 685 2,734 1,241 7,610 
ID YsverSvaai] oVS18s Mone bekie dhe. rie’ Ae hd ae BOA Ones ee GRE ARSE RA ae CCRC CPt re ee 3, 024 2,870 1,645 7,539 
NOC eee a ee Pe METRE CPC Pee Darras Serer ateys vette at chsda she foxcy Seysleparesetaa 27,281 24,787 12,059 64, 127 

1948— 
ST SSL UCL So ee ert lee OF aa aca SA Psd ee ere feardstees 2,986 2,794 1,468 7,248 
TNS SAU GRAY nusiecy cae 6 tr. 0 1 1 Rua ete Mole Soros Hons ais oDigiaoe ee Ono eto 2, 234 1,904 1,071 5, 209 
March Sy A RNIN, Oe aarp yc Ag ole eta em ual oe, Slop CoRR Tae NANE oils ap sh ote 4,184 3, 963 2,472 10, 619 
VA DILIAM Meyers REO Caen serio etn: Saab cee i ah a eh gee rae BA a A uA a 4, 6380 3,008 1,778 9,416 
Ey ee tray ears tnt amps a. ele a inen ae casks nm ema es 4,141 3,076 2, 243 9, 460 
BATT eT ee Re eo RRR N SI et Sent Cea aeRO aus cov oan a aie ele Meverevalel Shae 7, 382 4,747 3,194 Tole 
TILA aide Sal og Mask sp AO 2 URS OR ae thet i sen neh n NER irae OMe tT Sear Ie 4,770 4,004 2,329 11, 103 
PN ES ba oe eae ei tv Ania TN 4; aisle nya Span aA otal te A meal aiatoGa nna Weed cate 4,995 3,616 2,347 10, 958 
Bei Oi DOI a eae esis Fs esc te sles atevers ingle aie «ining =P virial 4,383 4,755 TBR 11, 871 
‘hovel (© rane NOE), on aoe cosas quieoaLponooo von Sudmooo Umaga Ge 39, 705 31, 867 19, 635 91,207 
PP tal (GON Sil OA Dts sc «he east eee eR boone eres 16, 358 15, 983 7,696 40, 037 


Ee ee ee SS SS eee 


TABLE A-8.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY PROVINCE 


(Source: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch) 





SS eee — 











British 
Month Mari- Quebec | Ontario | Prairies |Columbia| Tota 
times Yukon 
N.W.T. 
1947— 
AMA EANAY 2 5 4 io ah OOS SO AO SRBC IO ROS contami: 280 399 1,184 429 468 2,760 
Ins eraNBVOS cleo aes des Roce ioe mem ace mead mic 225 367 1,166 385 434 yay ly 
IM IG hefol ne Shy oN Sie oe eb a 2 RR a te ree A 189 387 1,194 434 468 2,672 
PAT TeT eee RET aree Si cncseccat ys cr cead Phe} tian tdevead anche shat oreus 247 468 1,244 472 485 2,916 
INT iy eee hes AO occa Sieh ravarate schon aieiooeie DO 724 2,084 645 798 4,588 
Aba tee ables cae 3 lum era Cesk ke aR A Re Sete Tec 367 658 3,196 882 797 5, 900 
ARIK 8 ses Sasser bie Oe DOU eNO CIT RecN ee Me acer ahi l7/ 637 2,916 599 640 5,109 
INTRSTET. a0 no GBS Gos plo Ge ee ace Oboomonara dans. 5 384 767 3,541 713 881 6, 286 
Shey anteidal| axel te ae Chee nites oie oa Tones Oxenham omer aie 443 700 4,585 676 825 7, 229 
(OVSHGT avalos 5 eu ndie teoae, OR O Ree ONE ge asians Bogen 401 978 5, 540 1, 087 935 8,941 
INIGHHCAII OVS RS sew bu ee oleae eee SCID mes lemme aie: © 280 902 4,795 735 898 7,610 
IDYRGsVON OVS ey oa en Oke ten Gao bls Cometh Boum seme aa25 o% 295 1, 285 4,098 852 1,009 7,539 
AB at ae cs Sey Me ted EEE. Re Aes eine emote 3, 765 8,272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64,127 
1948— 
TATUATY epee ies See lel tite) ays serene 279 1,819 3, 666 726 758 7,248 
Ua ORIEN 2 uoceoatucen & cle teetboity O mrs Oren nian cio bates cranes Ea 166 1,214 2,566 591 672 5, 209 
AV Dear @ Lace eee ae ieee eee aieccig chalets cveyeaeheua teresa ene wk 333 2,093 5,272 1, 655 1, 266 10, 619 
Aree ee teen ae bat wisgany Soden ares de oie ota 310 1,361 5, 259 1,471 1,015 9,416 
Bien Gay ho wae Oto 6 otldinD MOOG oem nome cei gare eeotrmnInre G 371 1,326 4,969 1,725 1,069 9,460 
URS So og ety ne eR, Rn eae eI ERASERS ct 433 2, 643 7,366 3,610 1: 274 15, 323 
Nj A 8 excyrs oh Repetto Bo nae olen tha oo hector OO 394 2,194 5, 612 1, 983 920 11, 103 
J RUATENE 54 Glue, 5 toro gE eR MEDC) ER EE Opus rye tI 419 1,784 5, 868 1, 888 999 10, 958 
Sicily roan ogoascboutimempemee combo JueD oa enc 453 2,878 4,953 2,580 1,007 11, 871 
otal (Qmonthsi 1948) iccxer ists cf enews eee 3, 158 17,312 45,531 16, 229 8,977 91, 207 
Total (9:months 1947). .....60. eveepecte'es 2,789 | 5, 107 21,110 5, 235 5, 796 40, 037 
ise Oye beeen Stal oe eee 
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TABLE A-9.—DISTRIBUTION OF MALE IMMIGRANTS BY OCCUPATION 


(SourcEe: Department of Mines and Resources, Immigration Branch.) 


ne er cial (ane 


Unskilled 




























































: Others 
eeu Agric | and | Skilled | Trading | Including) Total 
skilled Mime 
1947— 
FATITIATV A Va tere et os clans site ielac eile kel oo ve renePemna oes 85 105 282 186 151 809 
APN One ite niguretion tee nado wOee qQuatoD. Tyree aoa tar 124 96 292 191 128 831 
INT areola Sime S02 ED IME or toi are metre le tre bees (alte teks 147 125 320 218 1B 947 
GAT ISULA eh Moet cr ore ene iiss spo iahny vette laren fans alone oontaney aetoe 161 141 884 254 172 YT, 112 
IEE yo Aas eR nna) coieeLe een ip lanes letelePerefciniig eerar= Sleyegs site Ins 331 173 579 296 247 1, 626 
TF UTR Oat em OMMITS: cs Gaseer wee ema aiconenatteveralaha ike etre emecucdatey 648 184 544 359 254 1, 989 
URW Savas At ees Pesan Rete nk cce oun aan Moto Abr 268 976 492 314 241 2,291 
HANS ROLU ISR hs 5 to. eRe te eB onal oly MOTE IG in Gio: 413 994 926 388 293 3,014 
Sep benlDerace a. sce cutaeik = (cmmlesismhavers ni epsie tele te eaters 528 1,316 1,096 503 296 OeOo 
(OVE oleic ee Ae EAR mii cis Geiocns crsotcnsta ag c 545 1, 456 1,394 551 318 4, 264 
UN (a ego1adt CYST Na (4 otek ole) am DOM ouota cis cise cekaea aicienoict 427 1, 088 120d. 540 303 3, 635 
DDYsty Ne ovsia Ghd GR Geo nae h amis colin cp tame a8 oe A 497 709 960 411 447 3,024 
“Ona Hy AUIS SERED oR RME MAY seem saAreO eye OK 4,174 7,363 8, 546 4,211 2,987 27,281 
1948— 
FST EU ROME PAR iicetoh APRN hare ek NOR gO ae YP 468 529 1,195 342 452 2,986 
VS ba rar eudeye eRe, atk ine sotae Feet ne aie ite agers ede het seta ie 356 462 763 270 383 2, 234 
DVDs riellart gs see catree sc be Sect ete wey al Ova tare fee attotatane Mere ues ena Te 1,241 685 1,248 446 564 4,184 
SNE US es edt leh. soe by eaatne beens le alu ke Peters ors ered ean eG, 959 1,728 1,058 379 506 4, 630 
IVT a yeaa eee a eereers chelator auc rorcuaa ante iene nek eins ses ayeLonae nealayit 1,306 925 301 402 4,141 
Nibbana ed meh AN ied, Siu e ety airmen camry A Mien Boron eRe toad car 3, 130 1,570 1, 568 395 719 7, 382 
APATAGGy Roe ete toate atone Sone eae eee eae nial seve tor aD asaiay ate eter 2, 346 556 1,030 368 470 4,770 
UNTTSUS Tbe ae one aie ete rete bar smese taeils Pop each chal qrstintehe ost 1,936 1,193 1,039 Oe) 471 4,995 
Sembemuoen. we eaei cade te cine ele suataeiey ate pea chee Phe Wr 1,568 627 1, 433 358 397 4, 383 
Motala(O monthsl943) 2 case eee eee: 13, 155 8, 656 10, 259 8, 271 4,364 39, 705 
Motel (9 noonths 194 ee on sie eta elskiorew 2,705 4,110 4,915 2,709 1,919 16, 358 
ARS if Bt 0 Ve ER a I a a een ee ee 
B—Labour Income 
TARLE B-1—MONTHLY ESTIMATES OF CANADIAN LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Lee ee ae 
Agricul- peas Finance 
ture, ae in Services | Supple- 
—- Logging, | Manu- | Construc- bo ation! (which | mentary Total 
Fishing, | facturing tion er includes | Labour ve 
Trapping, are ae . Govern- | Income 
Mining Trades ment) 
1946—Average........... 37 144 2» 112 94 21 433 
1947—Average........... 42 174 34 131 106 24 509 
1946—January............ 34 139 18 102 85 20 398 
Pepruary joone ce vce 36 138 18 105 87 19 403 
Marely sionals, cena 30 142 19 106 90 20 412 
CIEL a een rants 32 140 21 106 89 20 408 
Mery its ao ae, Ae oO AS; 24 107 92 20 413 
UO sit tale by teh abe 36 141 26 110 94 Pa 428 
iy ots Veet eee 38 140 28 172 95 21 435 
INOS ita ee cut ae 39 143 29 114 97 22 444 
1947—January............ 39 161 23 121 100 sie 466 
Hepriary, see se ee 38 163 25 123 101 oD A472 
Se Clas Sieh Ui ae wend: or 165 25 124 102 22 475 
BAS TNNOtis gte hs MR ts ae a Lue 3a 166 28 124 102 2 475 
TALE eee aint a 36 169 31 128 103 23 490 
TUDOR Ne ede pia We da ve 40 171 35 131 106 23 506 
MUU ater cna hoelage 42 175 39 133 108 24 521 
PA MONS case Sede Wisi iete 45 177 40 133 109 25 529 
September..:...... 45 181 41 135 109 25 536 
Cleto ber ins 6 oace see 4S 185 42 137 109 26 547 
INovemlbena naa ee 50 188 40 139 110 26 508 
December......... . 48 187 4 140 109 25 541 
1948—January..........-. 48 185 30 138 108 25 534 
Hebruary juice. 48 190 30 138 108 26 540 
Maron tue) ties 43 187 29 139 110 25 030 
ELLE sok ae ieee 39 192 33 140 110 26 540 
TAS «tite ecard oho 43 193 38 145 115 pare 561 
FUNG uh tbe ese 45 199 41 148 Dat 28 583 
DULY GM oila Sees 47 199 48 152 121 28 596 
AUS ESE Ue plete, takes 49 202 48 155 121 29 604 





C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCE, CITY AND INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Number | Weekly | Average Weekly Index Numbers Based on June 1, 1941 











: of Em- | Salaries Salaries and as 100 p.c. 
Geographical and ployees and Wages at Benet 
Industrial Unit Reported Wages mployment Payrolls 
at ace 1,jat Bat 1, Sept.1] Aug. 1|/Sept.1)Sept.1|Aug. 1/Sept.1|/Sept.1)Aug. 1]Sept.1 
1948 | 1948 | 1947 |1948 | 1948 | 1947 |1948 | 1948 |1947 
$ $ $ $ 


(a) PROVINCES 


















































Maritime Provimces............... 146,826] 5,393,204) 36-73) 37-05) 33-46) 128-3] 124-7) 121-2) 207-0) 211-2) 185-2 
Prince Edward el arvdoete wat oes 3,493 118,918} 34-04] 383-67| 28-98} 154-3] 150-7| 148-6] 241-1} 232-9} 197-6 
Nova Scotia. A ae A RRO GaSe 84,349] 3,104,985] 86-81] 37-12) 33-54] 117-3} 117-2} 114-2] 191-4) 192-8) 169-8 
INGWABEUNS WICK. fe )aeteclscsyac ses 58,984!) 2,169,301] 386-78) 37-15} 33-60} 131-7) 1385-7) 131-4] 232-5) 242-0) 211-4 

Owmehecs eee nese ea tes 619,447) 24,109,935) 38-92] 38-77) 35-21) 130-0) 131-2) 124-7) 211-2] 212-2) 183-1 

QINCATION SFP ometesiee on sists dhe. 3:3 862,883} 36,246,188} 42-01) 41-87) 37-80} 127-2] 126-0) 121-8) 196-9) 194-8} 169-7 

Prairie Provimees................. 250,571} 10,546,180) 42-09) 41-53) 36-89} 140-7) 139-9] 134-1] 223-6) 219-4) 186-8 
Ni aniGO Dane teeta sets eles aie 110,596} 4,612,412) 41-71] 41-20) 36-66) 133-4] 133-0] 127-1] 209-9] 206-8) 175-8 
Saskatchewai ec wctmicsiets soe s/s: 48,539) 1,958,448] 40-35} 40-08] 35-76] 138-0] 183-2} 1381-9] 206-9] 206-0) 182-0 
BAL perbaim entice aiken ctor ors ova a, cr sleks 91,436) 3,975,320] 43-48] 42-71] 37-80] 155-5] 153-7) 145-3) 252-7) 245-2) 205-3 

British Columbia................ 206,827] 8,996,405] 43-50) 42-93} 39-34) 159-7] 157-6) 153-8} 243-8) 287-3] 212-4 

CAINIATD Sera ia sicle oes srarsicce 2,086,554| 85,291,912) 40-88] 40-66) 36-76) 131-8) 131-6} 126-5) 208-9) 207-2) 180-3 
(b) Cries 

Montreal ae ae acre rerer Alans ayei aileic iste! 295, 133] 11,599,409} 39-30) 39-40} 35-34} 131-5} 129-4) 127-5) 201-6) 198-9} 175-6 

Muebee Cit yeeiss wee mew ce aie teie> 31,450] 1,068,475] 33-97] 34-02] 32-01] 124-8] 123-3) 121-8) 200-9] 198-7} 185-4 

SROTOMTO Ms wate ayetnad areteus ede aes clie stRier ers Ne 268, 242] 11,084,742] 41-32] 41-46} 37-50] 129-5] 128-2] 124-6} 199-7) 198-3] 174-1 

OT GaWales Serie eo cra eitiaeere neta sis ete 26, 729 938,707) 35-12] 35-05) 32-25] 131-9! 180-8] 122-0) 199-7} 197-9) 171-1 

EVA yi Come see ects teeteiociems lait ig laces 66,378] 2,827,963] 42-60] 43-78] 37-83] 122-5) 122-1] 114-3) 189-9] 194-4) 157-8 

Vital SOI eepros cree terete oh annde ohcie ue, 40,200} 1,970,906} 49-03] 47-42} 48-44] 123-3] 123-5) 120-1) 162-3) 157-2) 139-1 

\ WAT wh eK edae GIR cintcas orotic Goo oesO De Cee 69,317] 2,633,974) 38-00] 37-51] 33-63) 183-7] 183-2] 128-8} 199-1) 195-8) 170-2 

WANCOUVELS Sir eter sare reo eeidia ce cio 90,624] 3,716,583} 41-01] 40-39] 36-81] 169-3] 166-9] 161-7| 260-7 253-1) 223-9 

AB WERE ha ony atin git Cb CRI 22,231 760,739| 34-22) 34-26) 32-73] 123-3} 122-5) 122-1] 186-0) 185-0) 176-2 

Seed INTL APA Ee Aeyemiearons rakir ster s vas, srexzene 14, 139 458,944] 32-46] 33-55) 30-96] 129-2] 126-1] 133-9] 195-8) 197-6) 192-2 

STETOLOOKC Hee ae Te acierae oie cule seialon 10,572 342,372| 32-38] 32-67) 30-45] 116-8] 115-7] 110-3} 182-1} 181-9) 161-4 

Three Rivers 11,896 489,937) 41-19] 41-08) 36-46] 143-4} 144-1) 142-4) 227-6) 228-1) 200-6 

Kitchener—Waterloo.............. 20, 154 788,997| 39-15] 38-83} 36-65} 131-9] 132-0} 182-6) 228-2) 226-5) 215-7 

SOM COTIAe eee ete ee arhateresokvele sea a aiat alate 26,384} 1,041,807| 39-49] 38-93} 34-33} 147-0) 145-1) 143-3) 227-9 222-7) 192-5 

Fort William—Port Arthur........ 13, 263 578,300] 43-60] 44-05] 40-41) 91-5| 90-8} 87-3) 150-2). 150-7) 132-3 

HUERTA eatusbs ep lteauees thar Waters etse eieze ee 11, 100 403,058] 36-31] 35-94] 32-39] 131-3] 180-2] 129-8} 201-3) 197-4) 182-0 

Das abOOM a Veer traclraierats cisere scose\6 8,077 288, 672| 35-74| 35-32] 33-28] 154-6] 157-0} 161-2) 251-5) 252-5) 242-5 

(CORA Ge Bais ob Bl Seon eo bte 22,766 899,641| 39-52] 39-11] 34-67} 140-5) 140-9] 136-6) 218-7] 217-0) 187-6 

Libis bacwoyagiot hoe fe Ob re mice ORO OE 22,410 874, 982| 39-04] 38-51} 33-07] 171-8] 170-8] 152-8] 269-6 264-3) 207-5 

WA GLOTISMAM pee eles cid arcisl pe erste overs 13,041 501,810) 38-48] 38-37| 35-67] 149-5) 148-2} 154-7} 229-0 226-5} 220-3 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manutaeturmec sn stcccas 66 esas 1,089,397} 45,182,117] 41-47) 41-45) 87-16) 124-5 122-9} 121-0) 198-8) 196-1} 1738-3 
WurswlewGoodSiusmeaacses 6 ok oes 503, 757| 22,416,903} 44-50] 44-00] 39-49] 119-2) 118-6 117-2} 188-1} 185-0} 164-1 
Non-Durable Goods............. 552,609} 21,253,464] 38-46) 38-83) 34-83] 127-8 125-3] 124-1] 209-1] 207-0} 183-4 
Electric Light and Power........ 33,031} 1,511,750} 45-77| 45-67| 41-34) 162-1) 159-9 138-2] 234-4} 230-8) 180-5 

GOL OI CHa ee eared aisie ve er aiwies sath o* 66,172] 2,633,379] 39-80] 38-67) 36-76) 137-6 141-5} 153-0] 274-6] 274-3) 282-1 

IVE rain go pera etsy pers atoshele he (ovaderer eas 85,094] 4,277,429] 50-27| 49-65] 44-31} 102-2) 101 4} 94-3] 160-7| 157-4] 131-2 

COMMUNICATIONS. iiisces a cersle es eslhe 50,253] 1,951,216} 38-83] 38-41] 34-88) 190-8 190-1] 176-5} 269-1) 265-2] 225-6 

MDA SHOT tAvION sas dmaobiiecs = ass ale 188,137| 9,540,328} 50-71) 50-39] 44-22} 147-1 146-7| 143-5] 227-9) 225-8] 193-8 

Construction and Maintenance..... 262,533] 10,258,381| 39-07] 88-43] 35-85] 144-3] 149-5} 129-4) 244-6 249-3) 201-5 

Seni GOsaee nee cits Hels c\sciustenias sererscs 73,549] 1,897,690] 25-80} 25-81) 23-40) 155-7 156-0} 150-2) 243-2) 243-8] 214-8 

POV SRG Aine CREA Et 0 HERO BS ek rr aise 271,419) 9,551,372) 35-19) 35-19) 31-88 140-4] 139-9] 132-1] 207-7) 207-0} 178-0 

Eight Leading 

TACUSULIES Hyee fe Sas scersc nee. 2,086,554) 85,291,912) 40-88) 40-66) 36-76 131-8} 131-6] 126-5} 208-9] 207-2) 180-3 
La NG aici d Geico DO ROCIO OC IE 85,816) 3,396,872] 39-58] 39-65 37-40] 140-5] 140-5| 135-6) 191-5] 191-9] 175-6 
Nine Leading 

URAGUStrieS 22. wines ews neces 2,172,370) 88,688,784| 40-83} 40-62) 36-79 132-1} 131-9] 126-9) 208-2) 206-7| 180-1 


RE 


(1) This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


industries, with the exception of electric ligt and power. , 
(4) Mainly hotels and restaurants and laundry and dry-cleaning plants. 
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TABLE C-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNIN GS SINCE 1941 
(Base: June 1, 1941=100) ; 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Neti ila aed CNistian Ia! ap acta eae: ALS Soba aa) 71d Sell a ne ee 





Hight Leading Industries Manufacturing 








Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 





Average Average 
Year and Month —— 
r Weekly 2 _| Weekly 
Employ- sees ee Be Salaries | Employ- ade Le Salaries 
ment Payrolls jand Wages and Wages) ment Payrolls jand Wages and Wages 
$ $ 

Ariat ai IEE Ohman toc bans 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Septal 4b earache: i ccrpirrenras 113-2 141-1 127-0 32-06 118-2 148-0 127-4 32-58 
Septsmi pl O4 Greets crs orate rere 114-9 145-6 129-6 32-72 111-4 140-1 127-9 32-71 
Septialewl Ol serene cherries: 126-5 180-3 145-6 36-76 121-0 173-3 145-3 37-16 
Oct eeey orion etree 127-6 184-9 148-1 37°39 121-2 177°5 148-8 38-04 
Nowe 15 1947 ate mcr a aae 129-5 189-7 149-7 37-79 122-1 181-2 150-6 38-52 
Weel | Oa ean ceca cveeeincicisis 130-7 193-9 151-6 38-28 122-1 184-6 153-5 39-25 
Panel 7 lO4Show cae.e aoe eects 126-9 178-4 143-7 36-28 119-0 166-6 142-0 36-31 
Mee le OAS ane. cece creme are 124-0 185-7 153-0 38-63 119-5 181-3 154-0 39-38 
Mare delO4 Site. Soccteretvetsiearerete« 123-9 189-3 156-3 39-50 120-6 187-0 157-3 40-23 
Anyriie lien O48 en erect cleenrare: 122-2 184-8 154-6 39-04 120-1 183-3 154-9 39-60 
May, elma Seis asielocisienerrac’ 122-1 188-0 157-2 39-70 120-1 188-7 159-5 40-78 
JUNE w lel O48 trays cra ererereteveis srersiers 125-9 195-4 155-7 40-02 121-2 189-6 158-9 40-63 
Atle gle Te oan désonoabonnc 129-7 203-5 160-3 40-48 123-3 195-7 161-0 41-17 
Fe ee ee aS aoamageene ae UOOU 131-6 207-2 161-0 40-66 122-9 196-1 162-1 41-45 
Septenl ml O4 Serre enue tlio ce 131-8 208-9 161-9 40-88 124-5 198-8 162-2 41-47 





TABLE C-3.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(Average Calendar Year 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


eee nnn DE il En 
a. ® 
2 S 8 8 is Aes 
oS < © 56) Gs ry rQ cS) 
Silesia del cease eet) venice cules cya leas a3 
‘a bP za Ss BE Q 3 = “A ay} ® te) 

Zag) ep slieein ail ore phe Sul et le es Chlenvas a Tet wl avecaul ee 

oOo lsc |aee|42al4alec|o jaa] «2 oD) <q | AO 

[VR SISRES Nios EAA bec OURD NS Pees S| PUD Ne Ss RAL a PNR PRR Se ae cde He See 
Sener ieni3o Unies dads aseeies CHAO MET SM eee eee ete, caatP eatetsert Ri sGul Seok | OL les cwalaeeee ol eens 82-8 
Septic Lev0ssaw at i cose eeent ROEM LOL Oil kee a cttee Tee. cistl se orate BT Rede | OO Mecasicn ites sem [leemeaes 89-2 
Rents 1s) 1084 4, hacncetads® samurs OSPS LOIS teow cele les ceielee ae es G5 045 (103-8) 1200-0 lkeeeslc cee sieeeese 96-2 
Sante 1eelOsh ki ae eee ce LODE THOT 0 lee coceecloase eel soeeice O05 9103-9 0025 ears close aes kee oere 108-0 
SephorterlOs6 we sec stceraties et os ea TOTS ATA Rd a RN mee ae iee HOS Oi LOSe LMAO Td | am eed eter camente 109-3 
Septs ls, [937i aed oes peo muee 123-2 |135-4 87-9 1133-5 1140-5 |124-5 |125-0 |109-4 |100-2 }128-3 |110-0 | 121-2 
Sent. lie MOSS Oe tenth howe ceamtolnt 115-1 1113-2 | 112-7 |122-2 |102-4 {118-1 |115-0 |112-2 |100-6 |136-2 [114-2 | 112-0 
Sentss LTPOS0K aie nse sae newtelaeee 119-6 1116-4 | 111-6 |125-6 |105-3 {128-5 |116-2 |114-0 |104-2 |128-9 |119-2 | 116-6 
SESE TWN hip (OR ap ket ie Mel 131-6 1127-3 | 117-0 {136-7 |116-4 |136-4 |134-8 |117-0 |109-1 |119-3 /127-8 | 126-7 
Sbpte 1 Ode: Ue nas cane seein 162-7 1164-1 | 130-2 |182-1 |143-8 |169-9 |169-0 |136-1 {180-5 |132-2 |147-5 | 149-8 
Sent hbo De cme aan te lec als 179-3 1172-2 | 111-9 |195-1 |147-5 |192-8 |183-0 |143-1 |137-8 |138-8 |154-0 | 179-4 
Seng lit WOAS aie corte me seer ce 186-2 1187-8 | 121-5 |210-2 |163-4 |200-7 |186-1 |145-3 |139-1 |137-7 |159-9 | 198-8 
Sept 101944. Coan ees cnt eoes 185-5 1184-5 | 134-4 |199-2 |168-8 |200-0 |186-5 |150-3 [143-3 |145-5 {164-0 | 188-1 
Sept ds 1945. aces see vic as eens 172-8 1173-2 | 131-2 {189-1 [155-5 |178-1 |175-2 |147-2 |140-8 |142-6 /159-9 | 183-6 
SU 0 Ua YT tee an Oy te 175-5 171-9 | 146-4 |178-4 |165-1 |181-4 {176-1 |162-0 |151-9 |157-0 |180-5 | 176-9 
SVs oy rots Paki’) Ver oe came SOR ge Seen 4 193-2 184-7 | 159-2 |191-7 |177-3 |196-1 |196-4 |172-1 [158-5 |168-0 {195-4 | 207-5 
ae esa bi) VaR Ea a Oa s 194-8 1188-2 | 162-7 1196-5 |179-2 |199-3 |199-6 |166-8 |155-7 |163-1 |186-1 | 206-0 
INGyee la LOA Times seach Wea come ets 197-8 1193-3 | 160-4 |201-4 |184-9 |203-7 |202-2 {170-1 |160-7 |168-0 |185-9 | 203-1 
Mees VL Al047 Vee sac oresee sess 199-6 1192-3 | 164-3 {193-9 |192-0 |205-6 |205-0 |171-7 |161-8 |168-4 |189-0 | 202-6 
Gaede O48 Se te ake hede Sat oe winks 193-7 181-9 | 152-2 |178-4 |188-2 |196-8 |202-7 |166-2 |156-3 |159-0 |186-0 | 194-0 
Weber lp ti04S dicen eects eis cen 189-3 1179-9 | 170-2 |182-4 |177-4 |193-6 |198-6 |156-4 |152-6 |148-3 |167-4 | 190-3 
Marielle close im watson ces case 188-9 1171-0 | 171-2 |169-0 |173-4 |193-4 |199-3 |158-4 |150-6 |147-7 177-2 | 188-1 
Aron. Ly LOS). eral Otte cae eee 186-6 1166-1 | 163-7 |170-7 |160-3 |187-3 |197-7 |159-6 |151-1 |148-8 |179-8 | 190-8 
Mary le 1948) Srtec anise on nota oe 186-5 1167-9 | 143-0 |170-4 |166-4 |186-3 |196-7 |159-6 152-2 |147-2 |179-1 | 196-1 
Tunen 10 10485 sien doe ects sas cs 192-3 1172-5 | 153-7 |174-6 |171-0 [194-4 [200-0 |168-9 |157-8 ]161-0 |190-9 | 202-0 
Bi ale We Oe i ie ts Ss 198-0 1186-7 | 159-7 |192-9 |180-5 198-6 |204-8 |175-9 |163-1 |166-9 |201-2 | 207-8 
Ae es hy MO sOts cotan Smit entrees cs 200-9 1190-0 | 161-4 1196-8 }183-0 |206-3 |203-3 |179-5 |165-9 |169-7 |206-7 | 212-6 
Rept tile AOASt ease cahce essen sees 201-3 1187-9 | 165-3 1197-0 |177-6 |204-5 |205-1 |180-5 |166-4 |169-4 [209-2 | 215-5 


Relative Weight of Employment 
by Provinces and Economic 
Areas as at Sept. 1, 1948.... 





Nors:—The “Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas to 
the total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE C-4.-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industries 





WEAN UIPS COMPING 1c oo aoe ote oes horn cies este diate 
Animal products —edible.... hire its 
HMIPANGEDLOGUCESE oricre reciente ers este al teres 
Weather ands pLroguetsiem cea: eisecses)- seine 

BOGS EIN GISNOES. crouse clientes: «cs oe oss 
Mima or procductse smear tctve. eels): ef 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... 
TATU aN HUD neyo Aererartcd3 Saka oreeco 8 BOEIEIO ERAGE 
Other lumber products.............-- 
Plant products—edible.:..............--- 
Pulp and paper products................-- 
lppand PAVeKse conse. ce eileisicle aie sven 
PAPC DLOCCtSe tetas t-te ierielaacle 
Printing and aes ce Mee aa yslece ht ee 
ub beriproductss cm. wen coir + =)s\0) 07s rae 
Mextileprocductaseeace cutee race ew mised e at 
MEAG svarnlanGeclotulene. merc. hereiccie: 
Cotton Farman ciclot ie. anscvce ase 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............. 
Artificial silk and silk goods......... 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 
Garments and personal furnishings..... 
Other textileproducts,...c-sc.- 5-55 ~- 
FRO ACCOM sect mete Se Ne et ot eter tate ier ara a oes 
IBYENUEIEAIZESs A ciS.o bod dios doo GEwA OO GOR 6 DHOOE 
Chemicals and allied products........... 
Clay, glass and stone products......... dee 
Hlectrie¢ lho hbranGs powers. .ic)1-)6 512 a 
Hlectriealaipparatussn acess eid cess aise 
Tron andusteelaproductsens steccia- eas seer 
Crude, rolled and forged products...... 
Machinery (other than vehicles).. .... 
Agricultural implements............... 
Land vehicles and aircraft............. 
Automobiles and parts..............--- 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........ 
Heating appliances...........--.:++++6+ 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)....... 
Foundry and machine shop products. a 
Other iron and steel products........... 
Non-ferrous metal products.............. 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Miscellaneous. mer ctor theta Soeetorsse [fs ores 


Pe er ee ee Cc 


Motallicroresse? neat ce sic e eh ciels hererous 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...... 


Communications... ........2.. sec cee ee ene 
Ata giolibie: hose gracduesnac toe cop orads 
MUCLED MONES eerie as ctas eee crteee OPN sjvenio’ ¢ 


MransSportaviOmusnvccwccc cases s se ae eee 
Street railways, cartage and storage..... 
Stealmeralhwayssicteectisw crm tere ciel earabpets 
Shipping and stevedoring................ 


Construction and Maintemance............ 
1Bjrnl (Glinyesh Foe Sn Br ocolod coma eee trae Ra ae 
Elion ayeree vc earacersae se loth te sisi oto: 
Rel urea Vearen eed neta ied crater su staieyon siciere rat ierats sts 


Services (as indicated below)............-.+-: 
Hotels and restaurants............+++-++: 
Personal (chiefly laundries}).............. 


Te Ger aletep tas yates ae cre ate erate im anatecsnaietans 


Eight Leading Industries.................-. 


IRIE Tos enon pho Od ne rDeRe ae CU oU conn Gos 
Banks and trust companies............... 
Brokerage and stock market operations. . 
UT StIAN CS sar ere eietttersie aie ievele «stares siaicls) stepey 





Number of 
Employees 
Reported 
at Sept. 1, 

1948 


1,089,397 
44,276 
4,284 
30, 440 
19,314 
82,726 
53,057 
13, 604 
16,065 
70,312 
117, 663 
52,751 
21,939 
42,973 
21,864 
156, 500 
59,014 
22,259 
15, 247 
16,069 
25,212 
55,917 
16,357 
10,038 
20,492 
42, 823 
22,894 
33,031 
50, 812 
295,735 
39, 502 
29,993 


188,137 
60, 202 
94,175 
33, 760 


262,533 
111, 580 
105, 958 

44,995 


73,549 
49,911 
23,638 


271,419 
191, 680 
79,739 


2,086,554 
85,816 
48, 434 

3,593 
33,789 


2,172,370 


Weekly 
Salaries 
and Wages 
at Sept. 1, 
1948 


$ 

45,182,117 
1,714,329 
161, 400 
921,537 
560, 385 
3,018, 056 
1,987,111 
489, 324 
541, 621 
2,339, 812 
5,629,541 
2,976,514 
831, 689 
1, 821,338 
911,349 
4,913, 683 
1,998,770 
715, 420 
510, 161 
581, 806 
711,879 
1,649, 489 
553, 547 
358, 382 
923, 720 
1,914, 204 
971,899 
1,511,750 
2,204, 892 
13, 780, 837 
1,967,194 
1,334, 609 
821, 123 
5,457, 706 
2,132,089 
952, 908 
338, 568 
538, 550 
360,039 
2,010, 140 
2,357,751 
842,768 
656, 207 


256355379 


4,277,429 
1, 235, 874 
2,247,929 

793, 626 


1,951,216 
407,727 
1,513,367 


9,549,328 
2,662,999 
§, 453, 408 
1,423,921 


10,258,381 
4,748,331 
3,587, 850 
1, 922, 200 


1,897,690 
1,217,755 
679,935 


9,551,372 
6,318, 526 
3,232, 846 


85,291,912 
3,996,872 
1,690, 994 

169, 110 
1,536, 768 


88,688, 784 


Average Weekly [Index Numbers Based 


Salaries and Wages jon June 1, 1941 as 
at 100 p.c. 
Employment 


Sept. 1,]Aug. 1,|Sept. 1,/—- 





1948 | 1948 | 1947 |Sept.1,]Aug. 1,)Sept. 1 
1948 | 1948 | 1947 
$ $ $ 

41-47 | 41-45 | 37-16 | 124-5 | 122-9 | 121-0 
38-72 | 38-66 | 34-66 | 148-1 | 148-5 | 142-5 
37-68 | 39-01 | 35-11 | 137-9 | 186-0 | 118-4 
30-27 | 29-86 | 27-97 | 106-9 | 105-2 | 110-9 
29-01 | 28-41 | 26-50 | 106-1 | 104-8 | 108-2 
36-48 | 35-60 | 33-19 | 126-8 | 127-8 | 128-8 
37°45 | 36-52 | 34-41 | 126-5 | 127-1 | 122-4 
35-97 | 34-55 | 31-97 | 183-3 | 1387-5 | 140-9 
33°71 | 33-48 | 30-78 | 126-1 | 125-4 | 142-2 
33°28 | 34-03 | 30-44 | 161-2 | 148-4 | 154-2 
47-84 | 48-19 | 43-40 | 146-1 | 145-2 | 140-9 
56-43 | 56-57 | 51-46 | 144-6 | 145-0 | 142-7 
37-91 | 38-43 | 33-86 | 157-1 | 153-5 | 156-8 
42-38 | 42-69 | 38-04 | 142-2 | 140-9 | 131-6 
41-68 | 43-70 | 40-13 | 128-7 | 129-2 | 148-8 
31-40 | 31-57 | 28-39 | 111-7 | 109-6 | 106-4 
33-87 | 33-84 | 29-52 | 111-4 | 110-8 | 104-2 
32-14 | 33-44 | 28-18 | 90-5 | 91-6 85-1 
33-46 | 32-62 | 29-30 | 111-0 | 109-3 | 107-9 
36-21 | 35-08 | 31-32 | 145-4 | 143-4 | 132-3 
28-24 | 28-10 | 25-23 | 116-1 | 116-0 | 113-2 
29-50 | 29-87 | 28-16 | 115-3 | 111-1 | 109-3 
33-84 | 34-53 | 30-04 | 95-1) 91-8 95-3 
35°70 | 36-89 | 29-50 | 112-9 | 108-5 | 114-5 
45-08 | 44-91 | 40-82 | 177-6 | 178-7 | 166-1 
44-70 | 44-74 | 40-30 | 97-6 | 97-2 91-7 
42-45 | 42-17 | 37-44 | 148-9 | 148-3 | 140-3 
45-77 | 45-67 | 41-34 | 162-1 | 159-9 | 138-2 
44-38 | 43-26 | 38-32 | 162-7 | 162-5 | 163-8 
46-60 | 46-31 | 41-52 | 110-4 | 109-3 | 108-3 
49-80 | 49-76 | 44-07 | 147-7 | 145-1 | 128-8 
44-50 | 43-87 | 40-00 | 116-4 | 115-9 | 113-9 
44-17 | 47-33 | 39-99 | 204-8 | 206-8 | 179-0 
49-36 | 48-41 | 42-61 | 97-3 | 95-9 96-6 
50-23 | 46-94 | 44-26 | 108-5 | 107-5 | 115-9 
44-79 | 42-80 | 43-54 | 108-7 | 110-6 | 125-7 
41-44 | 40-63 | 36-39 | 146-0 | 142-4 | 137-1 
44-89 | 45-24 | 41-64 | 102-0 | 104-7 93-9 
42-35 | 44-69 | 39-50 | 96-6 | 96:3 92-3 
42-64 | 42-79 | 38-54 | 99-9] 96-0} 102-5 
46-53 | 46-18 | 40-67 | 121-8 | 120-8 | 114-1 
51-91 | 51-65 | 43-79 | 126-6 | 125-5 | 125-2 
35°27 | 35-22 | 32-33 | 1389-9 | 137-0 | 136-4 
39-80 | 38-67 | 36-76 | 137-6 | 141-5 | 153-0 
50-27 | 49-65 | 44-31 | 102-2 | 101-4 94-3 
50:08 | 50-15 | 43-45 | 97-8} 95-0 94-1 
52-79 | 52-04 | 47-33 | 89-2 | 89-6 81-7 
44-50 | 43-17 | 38-30 | 167-8 | 166-4 | 147-5 
38-83 | 38-41 | 34-88 | 190-8 | 190-1 | 176-5 
46-76 | 45-96 | 38-78 | 128-1 | 127-9 | 125-3 
37-16 | 36-78 | 33-97 | 209-1 | 208-7 | 192-3 
50-71 | 50-39 | 44-22 | 147-1 | 146-7 | 143-5 
44-23 | 43-68 | 39-29 | 154-6 | 154-6 | 155-6 
57-91 | 57-59 | 49-89 | 187-5 | 136-8 | 184-2 
42-18 | 52-34 | 36-92 | 153-8 | 153-1 | 141-8 
39-07 | 38-43 | 35-85 | 144-3 | 149-5 | -129-4 
42-56 | 42-04 | 38-61 | 167-3 | 165-0 | 153-7 
33-86 | 32-93 | 32-92 | 145-2 | 160-6 | 126-8 
42-72 | 43-97 | 35-65 | 104-0 | 103-3 93-8 
25-80 | 25-81 | 23-40 | 155-7 | 156-0 | 150-2 
24-40 | 24-43 | 22-27 | 168-8 | 168-8 | 163-0 
28-76 | 28-70 | 25-83 | 134-4 | 135-2 | 128-9 
35-19 | 35-19 | 31-88 | 140-4 | 139-9 | 132-1 
32-96 | 33-01 | 29-52 | 136-5 | 136-6 | 128-3 
40-54 | 40-53 | 37-50 | 154-2 | 152-1] 145-5 
40-88 | 40-66 | 36-76 | 131-8 | 131-6 | 126-5 
39-58 | 39-65 | 37-40 | 140-5 | 140-5 | 135-6 
34-91 | 34-92 | 32-87 | 149-1 | 149-2 | 144-7 
47-07 | 47-05 | 44-06 | 156-4 | 159-4 | 161-0 
45-48 | 45-64 | 43-35 | 128-0 | 127-8 | 122-0 
40-83 | 40-62 | 36-79 | 132-1 | 131-9 | 126-9 


TABLE C-5._SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 


nn cn ae cerns nen nnn 
oon 33833355 ..55  —— ——————————— 


_ Sept. 1; 1947 





Industries 

Men 

no. 
Manufacturing. icisoc sce. os sec ee ew seicceecec ss 847,508 
Animal products—edible...............00000- 34,991 
UEP ANG ADTOCUCTB iano eae eis steers tonacatas ase creat 2,718 
eatnercana, PLOGUCTSa ss oie aideins chrsittte laretele 18,605 
Boots ANd SHOCSLa tees gone s fin al sreicke. ciate 11, 160 
Lum ber’ and products: ce: meocits 5 sletejcielie eters 76,459 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 50, 443 
URTV HPE ek: Saree Me earth tetele Saal sere ateraye 12,191 
Other lumber products. te. w sce seladeieleet- 18, 825 
Plant products—edible...............0eeeee8- 44,753 
PU pIANd \PAVETMPTOCUCTS soigewieracletelsleislnvals ake stores 95, 290 
PUL DST GUpAPeD yy cen.2 Nas ooeleiste oie ale ee erate aie 50,319 
Raper DLOGUCLS Wicsustn se tek cette Meise 14,423 
Printing and) publishing... ose sees one 30, 548 
Rubber products wey hoes te eih tie sretcielotee cetera 16,261 
POXtile; HrOCdUCES Ness Gee eae Nels aisle ole ne iokatsy oes (alos 
Threads varnmand clothiec i. .stns dk ves a 36, 761 
Cotton yarn andicloghvn ech: kes es 13, 408 
Woollen yarn and cloth..............008: 8, 697 
Artificial silk and silk goods............. 10, 882 
Hosiery, and knit) g00dS. oY ken nsns opie 8,914 
Garments and personal furnishings....... IW AGEY/ 
Other textile products: sc. cesses 8, 921 
PE ODACEO Nev een lane ten sulereioke Save a eee est sienna: 4,265 
Be vera wed eis GaN Wu BR Te ee Tae sient! glia Tea htnah 18,122 
Chemicals and allied products............... 82,784 
Clay, glass and stone products............... 20,125 
Electric light and power.............. Nites 29, 239 
EleCtricalappara tusk esse iem mics ie ieie carn wists 36, 796 
Aron and Steel products a Wee eee eines 274,251 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 37, 837 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... 26, 654 
Agricultural implements..............005 17,563 
Land vehicles and aireraft............... 104,697 
Automobiles, and partey seus: ests seven ees 38,053 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.......... 20, 661 
Beating appliances sium sem si rlnhens ei alelants 7,639 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. Lie 11,054 
Foun dry and machine shop products. . 8,107 
Other iron and steel products............. 40,039 
Non-ferrous metal products..............0+.- 43,398 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 14, 857 
Mis cellaneousnis'. Weer cde eet nye bake eto dae 12,466 
COSTE lee Ui Sore ah del we ash eM heastareee lee aa RNG 64,956 
TU CTT ET IDR SOLE COT Wiley UN Oe eh ore es ent toed Ue TNE 83,168 
OT EN LUA STNG Sh eMl ea J re Rees TAL Ac oeaa eS 24, 440 
Metallieiores neice tha sine eucnyal Hance ttre aan 41,744 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......... 16, 984 
CommumicationS............... 22 c cee eer ee esac: 205801 
Meleorap hs hvac selec aouk ert Niele oietelne tetas 7,049 
Melemhonesy erage ielgouceirs cus brace erate oneleomianan 16, 238 
PT PAMSPOLEACIOM EG Co AU Get clsermieeciserterteni ios 176,587 
Street railways, cartage and storage.......... 56,027 
Steam railway operation.......,..-...0020e0. 88, 447 
Shipping and stevedoring..:.........0.-505.. 32,113 
Construction and Maintenance................ 257,690 
US Wa GIN VAR aoa iN oleate mec atactsteore di teieietiee 108, 737 
DET sea yey he cid Ate UIE ie Lia COR) aL al as 104, 085 
TEUATW RIV es ed Boe Ta tel Me aide eile Ss tow mrclereetetene 44, 868 
SCEVICES leh de Wen ky, nee aaa Maloney are 35,460 
Hotels'and restaurants s04 slows seein lee oa 25,037 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............-0... 10, 423 
TPA Or ee MO ate Rosie LMR ben 8 soll ane ee aeRO atCn 167,559 
UST a Nibea re we revald Ooi Wega ales uae. b.\ ae ne ae an 107,005 
WiROTeS eG ARE NO Ere hE an Ue ol cram ags io 60, 554 
Eight Leading Imdustries................02006- 1,656,799 
IAN Gee Oa etre ERY Rr uc Neng g iD) Me ah var ra 45,760 
Banks and trust companies. .i............000. 24,217 
Brokerage and stock market operations...... 2,362 
ANSUTAN COs He vette sia re ee eo tee en eee are elitr Mia 19,181 


AN Industiles Ro obo ee ee es bes 1,702,559 


Sept. 1, 1948 


Women 


13,215 
103,860 
84, 675 
19,185 


429,755 


14, 608 
469,811 


iA 
Women| Men | Women 


Aug. 1, 1948 


Ron 


Waren 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no. no no. cts cts cts 

GC sar sae OFA aie cles ere ticereietrsiare 46-3 46-9 45-5 70-5 77-9 60-4 
DOD U rege OF aes oes ate scale iiets ea, el bls. Of 44-1 44-2 44-0 69-2 76°5 60-9 
Sept weal uO sete ere cree lacs Mics aleode aye 42-7 42-6 42-7 70-6 76°5 65-1 
DE Dibra he O4 (ie Meets ems ae hatred hush, 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75-7 
OCT OAT e ee eine nel avemrey waa y Ge ne 43-1 43-5 42-6 83-4 90-6 76-2 
INO Vee POLO A Tie teteres cee te oid) clniciense erates 42-9 43-1 42-7 84-7 91-9 77°6 
MCG yds LOS ia aaatitcs tcc eile ele. ais.oies 43-5 43-8 43-2 85-6 92-8 78:3 
Paes aol MeL OA Sheen Mere S Lhe sie: eee 38-3 38-5 38-1 86-6 92-9 80-0 
RG Woapee baal OLS) erage cits ste c[s cleats eens 42-8 42-7 42-8 86-6 93-2 80-1 
IVC Sar Leh OS Serratia es tis mace holga t 43-2 43-4 43-0 88-0 95-0 80-8 
*Apr PPR OA SR yieae tre ttre rls Sa sade 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
UVES me Pa LOS Re Nore weciy aa stares cverals he oes: « 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
JUNO meal Od See yee crete ere treseaierc piel ciere'es 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
UMS aa LOA Shay eehe saa clvera Kotnerle/e creas 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99+2 85-2 
PNIom elie O4 On Pen tenie are eter O.£ Rie et lesa caval os 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85-6 
SSC Pb mele OA Glee were ache eel os Sia a Chal 6 41-8 42-0 41-5 93-4 101-0 85-8 





* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1 
and by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1948. 


TABLE C-7.—WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES IN MANUFACTURING 














All Manufactures (+) Durable Non-Durable 
: Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Weekly Average Weekly Average Weekly 
Salaries Salaries Salaries 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Wages Wages Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
DSC aNd SL OAE a te toe Mt ac tai ace ais foveiste os 33-29 32-64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
SOP Game wel OAD Orne yay s)are watiotmauys aioe S201 30-52 35-58 33°81 29-60 26-80 
SED Gaede GAG eee aerate ataetatars caren Stereos si5¢ 32-59 30°15 34-65 32-59 30-82 27-80 
OD Cw lee OS janet eyes ta tocpe Sa» Ne, os cyoe 37-05 34-77 39-49 37°74 34-83 31-95 
Oe OA etree Ratatat avecteelslelile iets 37-94 35-95 ‘40-94 39-41 35-21 32-46 
ING set Moll OATiE riba sleriuace Stara fevs Glateseres 38-42 36-34 41-26 39-70 35-86 33-14 
AVG Cre lee LO Aline eeeretere srorereye: cia evelele 500-00 39-16 » 37-24 42-09 40-65 36-50 33°83 
EJ LTVGRA LA WO Eee eee apnea Serta hy. arab aya eset hiss eretes 36°15 33°17 38-31 35:77 34-14 30-48 
DCD eae cd sel OA Sierra ibep oral ateheares Ce winks wishes + 39-26 37-06 41-65 39-80 37-10 34-28 
AVU Lem UIE OA Geet cimisatett ree, che ar dipve el piattere 40-11 38-02 42-85 41-23 37-58 34-74 
PAT coal wre O40; Miia ferarcte cratic ararek sYa tr sideie.« 39-46 37-02 41-87 39-96 37-19 33-99 
Nien Vag al Od Siete tae ares grave lsbbichetersatetars 40-66 38-53 43-36 41-75 38-11 35-18 
JUTPOMERS Re LOLS eet oman tare ietala shan Sey) ote's ace 40-49 38-11 43-03 40-93 38-12 35-19 
UL are OAS ote hee tare cote tvcndeaPain orctes ees, ¢ 41-03 38-77 43-89 41-96 38-36 35-44 
AT ee LOA Manish ercml crate oc taveteisccvdlecenalst na 41-32 39-03 44-00 , 41-92 38-83 36:04 
Sept lee LOtS hice ven tons tain ais.sisiels @:aicle,« 41-34 39-04 44-50 42-42 38-46 35-61 


(1) Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table C-6. 


TABLE C-8.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


PPE ae ee are rere eee ON ae eee a ee ee eee eee 
a 
Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, Sept. 1, | Sept.1, , Aug. 1, Sept. 1, 
1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 1947 


INTs SC OULD Sere eieaslsieale ale cause lbs cielwis crciclelensieieie,6 ate 44.4 44.2 44-2 83-8 84-0 76-7 
ING ESP UTIS WAC eee eet iain eiolece einie anise, sleneisisiersets w wbla.cie'e's 46-2 44-8 45-4 84-6 84:8 75-9 
AVIGIETON, coin et nce PaO DRE aROnY narodpedaconecadan 43-1 43-6 44-4 84-9 84-6 74-4 
HOR EIO Neer aldo piniie sk Geers Hesleilaaaree sees es 41-0 41-4 41-4 98-1 97-0 86-3 
VESTA EUs eae ree ene eis hove iereruietel oi eleie le fsiels'fa win ae «ie eimide 42-8 42-3 42-3 91-7 91-4 80-6 
irae CHG Wikia ere cieaictere arc eiae wiois clake a nycisie'o cis isja.nie,intein: dais 41-3 41-5 41-2 95-2 93-9 83-7 
PSS TEM TOMETete taiae eel Seale) cicial oly a aleie.a''sje/evels lalolsial elaidie.€, eave 42-5 41-9 41-9 93-4 93-0 80-5 
PSELHIS EN OlUTO DIA ER eel eae a aeiiverels cio isis cle eles male sre’s 38-3 37-9 38-1 108-9 108-9 98-4 
VE Orit ee ene cere creer cinta craic clelaceie. claisie’e ores s)alejnialersieetty. se 41-0 42-0 41-9 88-8 88-4 78-3 
POT OMEO Me Cea nee eo aiale fev elalan a6 6 <lelShoheisi aie 'ee vie e's 39-7 40-5 40-1 97-2 96-6 86-0 
ELA TRATLOM Rr eeate eel le araro ce a aicie bs Sciers lsinie clpleisiclmareeisiars 40:3 42-1 41-4 104-1 104-1 88-9 
WIRRIPOL or ayes vices aalcle sleiiele Geivle ols eidieiien wesie wee meer 42-4 42-0 41-7 90-8 90-4 79°6 
NAIVE CID ane oe arenas oir Oe en aes cele eisialp wlg'Sicsinwe ole 38-0 36-9 38-2 107-1 106-6 96-8 


ak REESE EN OES elaine a RA les BL PED eee see Cems WY ork Smee es Lae ENS EEE 2 
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TABLE 'C-9.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


ee eeaeaesasooanagaesaws00—0——qoo—————noowTtr' 

































Average Average invorave Wage- 

Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Woalt W. - Earners 

‘ Reported at Reported at Vi Ae Working 
Industries eee er ura GO) 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Aug. , Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. || Shown in 

1, 1948]1, 1948] 1, 1947]1, 1948]1, 1948/1, 1947]1, 1948]1, 1948)1, 1947) Col. 1 
| | | | ——__ | —__|-___—— 

no. | no.| no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ no 

Manufacturing... 0.002052. 26. -c snr see 41-8| 42-1] 42-3} 93-4] 92-7] 82-2] 39-04) 39-03) 34-77] 799,833 
*Durable manufactured goods.............+- 42-0| 42-0] 42-5] 101-0} 99-8] 88-8] 42-42] 41-92] 37-74) 396,271 
Non-durable manufactured goods........... 41-5} 42-1] 42-2] 85-8] 85-6) 75-7] 35-61] 36-04] 31-95) 403,562 
Animal products—edible..............+..6. 42-6| 43-4) 42-6] 86-1] 85-0} 75-1) 36-68) 36-89] 31-9 27,259 
Dairy products: .. hence. leases ae cle 48-3] 48-3] 47-6] 72-2) 71-1] 67-3] 34-87] 34-34] 32-03 5, 286 
NMeatiprocductseys serie ars cere fate 41-1| 42-5} 40-7] 95-7] 93-9] 83-0} 39-33) 39-91] 33-78 16,312 
Weahher products. semi tenes etierelorsyansolote tole ats 39-2] 38-7] 40-21 70-7) 70-6] 64-4] 27-71] 27-32) 25-89 22, 226 
Leather boots and shoes...........----++- 38-9] 38-2] 40-2] 67-6] 67-6] 60-5] 26-30) 25-82) 24-32 14,330 
* Tn bek PLOGUCUS Heh. nie iis cis ciescieie sss elelolene’ 41-6] 41-3] 41-8] 83-8] 82-6] 75-7] 34-86] 34-11] 31-64 75 GU 
Rough and dressed lumber....... -..---: 41-4] 40-8} 41-5] 87-0} 86-1] 79-4] 35-40) 35-13) 32-95 42,824 
@ongainersn see eae os se selene ear 42-8] 43-4] 41-3] 74-1] 72-9) 72-7) 31-71] 31-64] 30-03 6, 503 
JOH TRTMIRIIRO RA he eee enlaces Obed aaaduneedo cee 41-6] 41-3] 42-6] 81-6] 79-7] 71-1] 33-95) 32-92) 30-29 11-514 
*Musical instruments... .....-s---+++sere sees 43-3] 44-2! 45-1] 80-3} 78-0] 67-9] 34-77] 34-48) 30-62 817 
Plant products—edible......... .sseeeeeee 41-3] 42-0] 40-4) 72-2] 71-4) 65-8) 29-82] 29-99] 26-58 51,038 
Flour and other milled products.......... 44-2) 46-6] 44-0} 89-7} 88-4] 80-8} 39-65) 41-19) 35-55 5, 261 
Fruit and vegetable preserving........... 38-1] 38-2! 36-3] 68-3] 66-1] 62-0} 26-02) 25-25) 22-51 16,901 
Bread and bakery products......... ..... 43-4] 43-9)...... (RXC W389) Ibs Bee S22 03132044 arses 8,665 
Chocolate and cocoa products............ 40-8} 41-5} 40-3] 63-0] 62-8] 57-5) 25-70] 26-06] 23-17 6, 848 
Pulp and paper products..........-++++++-5- 44-8! 45-5] 46-0] 104-7] 103-9) 92-0) 46-91] 47-27) 42-32 87,197 
Palpand papetsn sacs. oanscees oo Sh ve 48-8] 49-3] 50-2) 112-5) 111-4] 99-4] 54-90} 54-92) 49-90 45,707 
Paper products.........20c0+seeccseseonee 41-5] 42-5} 42-1] 82-2] 81-7) 72-4) 34-11] 34-72) 30-48 16,851 
Printing nad publishing...............+--- 39-9] 40-4] 40-7) 102-9] 102-2] 88-7] 41-06) 41-29) 36-10 24,639 
Rubber products ess. seein reece itee- 38-5] 40-8! 41-8) 100-1] 101-5) 91-1) 38-54) 41-41) 38-0 17,453 
Textile products yes 6 a9 sa. 'ln/aore of 0% aoe + viele 39-41 39-8] 40-5] 73-2] 73:0) 638-2] 28-84} 29-05) 25-60) 125,134 
hready yarn and Cloth. v4.1. s2 sel e - 42-4] 42-1! 43-5] 74-9! 75-3] 62-4) 31-76) 31-70) 27-14 53,031 
Gotton yarn andscloth ge. s eae sice- 41-0] 42-9] 483-3] 74-2! 74-3) 60-8} 30-42) 31-87) 26-33 20, 664 
Woollen yarn and cloth..... ..........- 42-6] 42-3) 43-1] 73-2] 72-4] 62-9) 31-18) 30-63) 27-11 13,391 
Silk and artificial silk goods............ 43-8] 40-2] 43-8] 77-7] 79-8] 64-4] 84-03] 32-08) 28-21 14,353 
Hosiery and knit goods...... . ...--++-- 39-0] 39-5] 39-7] 67-7] 67-9] 58-8! 26-40] 26-82) 23-34 21,087 
Garments and personal furnishings........ 35-6| 36-6] 37-2] 72-2) 71-2) 65-4] 25-70) 26-06) 24-33 38, 462 
Nas EXccom one doa nus bio co SopoSS bao uae aritcas 38-8] 42-8! 41-1] 80-7} 81-8] 63-3) 31-31] 35-01) 26-02 7,643 
IRs ae bode bs aobouasoDospadeoct 43-7| 44-3] 43-3] 92-1] 91-8] 82-5] 40-25) 40-67] 35-72 13,814 
“Distillediand malt WOQUOTs co. ae en eh esse 42-7| 43-5! 42-7] 97-5) 97-3) 86-1] 41-63] 42-33] 36-76 10, 831 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 43-3] 43-3} 42-9] 93-7| 93-3] 83-4) 40-57) 40-40) 35-78 24,780 
Drugs and medicines.........01.-+.....-- 40-5| 40-4] 40-3] 77-0} 76-6] 69-9] 31-19] 30-95) 28-17 3, 632 
Clay, glass and stone products.............. 44.2} 44-1] 43-7] 92-4) 91-9) 81-8] 40-84) 40-53) 35-75 18, 603 
Gilassiproducts ane cee ck loeieict icin cer eltael 43-1! 43-7} 42-1] 89-3] 89-3) 78-2) 38-49) 39-02) 32-92 6,046 
Lime, gypsum and cement products....... 46-5| 45-1] 46-1] 91-7] 90-2] 81-7) 42-64) 40-68) 37-66 4,581 
Hilectricaliapparatvus.aesen nate cilelersacl ise 38-6] 39-0] 40-3) 102-5} 98-9] 86-7) 39-57) 38-57) 34-94 36, 104 
Heavy electrical apparatus!.............. 40-9] 42-6] 42-9] 113-6] 106-6] 95-3] 46-46) 45-41) 40-88 9,722 
TIronlan Gistee! PLOCUCES TL smi eiertem ne Cele 42-4| 42-4] 43-0) 106-2] 105-2] 93-3] 45-03) 44-60) 40-12)) 233,272 
Crude, rolled and forged products........ 44.3) 44-7) 45-4] 110-2] 109-2] 95-4) 48-82] 48-81] 43-31 34, 993 
Primary iron and steel...............-- 44-8) 45-3) 45-9] 111-8} 111-3] 96-9) 50-09] 50-42) 44-48 28,947 
Machinery (other than vehicles).......... 43-4] 43-41 43-5] 97-3) 95-7| 86-5] 42-23) 41-53) 37-63 22,274 
Agricultural implements..........-...+--- 38-9} 41-7] 40-1] 109-2] 110-6] 96-3} 42-48) 46-12} 38-62 15,332 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............-.: 42-3] 41-8} 41-8] 113-7] 111-7] 99-0} 48-10) 46-69] 41-38 81,718 
atl weverouineestoc kame icliaisialreierers 44-7] 44-8] 43-0] 110-7] 110-9] 94-6} 49-48) 49-68] 40-68 40,095 
Automobiles and parts.. 4.7.00. s5>: 39-3] 38-1] 39-7) 121-6] 115-5] 105-7) 47-79] 44-01} 41-96 34,379 
Aeroplanes and parts.-:.....1..0-2+-5-- 44-3] 43-3} 46-1] 97-5} 98-2] 90-3] 43-19] 42-52] 41-63 6,375 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........... 43-1) 41-0} 45-8] 101-7] 101-9} 94-0] 43-83) 41-78) 43-05 19,096 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).........| 40-6] 42-0] 42-8] 101-0) 100-0) 88-1) 41-01] 42-00/ 37-71 9,037 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.............- 41-2| 41-3} 42-9} 92-5] 92-3) 81-3) 38-11] 38-12] 34-88 9,831 
Foundry and machine shop products...... 40-1] 42-9] 41-8] 101-9] 102-3] 91-5} 40-86) 43-89} 38-25 6, 754 
Sheebmmetalawa@nc cette cet cles tlawteleeteens 42-3) 41-6! 41-9] 95-5) 94-7] 83-1] 40-40} 39-40] 34-82 12,004 
*Non-ferrous metal products............-.-+- 42-9} 42-5) 42-5) 102-6) 102-1] 89-5) 44-02) 43-39] 38-04 39,764 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores...| 43-5} 43:5) 43-1 116-4] 115-9] 102-6] 50-63) 50-42) 44-22 11,049 
Aluminum and its products............... 4400] 44-3) 44-1] 101-8] 101-6} 85-1) 45-71) 45-01} 37-53 11,346 
Brass ancucoppermalenen cemiamen)-ciete teeta 41-4] 40-1) 41-3] 97-6] 96-3] 86-6) 40-41] 38-62] 35-77 9,472 
Non-metallic mineral products............-. 42-7| 42-5) 42-9] 111-2] 110-6} 92-8] 47-48] 47-01] 39-81 115215 
Petroleum and its products............... 41-7| 41-4) 41-9] 120-8] 120-0] 101-6) 50-37} 49-68] 42-57 6,965 
Miscellaneous manufactured products....... 40-0] 41-1} 40-4] 81-8} 80-4) 72-9) 32-72] 33-04) 29-45 15, 803 
VETTES eA ees ys sicccual tye art siayeraaer amin en els 43-2) 42-9) 42-5! 114-0] 113-5] 100-6] 49-25) 48-69] 42-76 725215 
(Grande. s3i9 euros bon SULIGOmS UOC aC naan cde arena 39-6] 39-5] 38-6] 126-7] 125-8] 111-1} 50-17) 49-69) 42-88 21,179 
IMetalliciones ere acece ois cin vee eee hentai: 44-9] 44-6] 44-2) 118-8] 118-4] 102-6} 51-10) 50-58] 45-35 37,218 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 43-9} 43-7] 44-8) 96-8] 95-5} 80-2] 42-50] 41-73] 35-93 13,818 
Local Transportation (2)............ Aes 45-%| 45-41 45-5) 95-9) 95-1) 84-8} 48-83) 43-18] 38-58 30,158 
Building Comstruction..................... 40-8| 40-8} 40-0) 102-8) 101-6] 92-9) 41-94] 41-45) 37-16 91,379 
Highway Construction....................-. 38-3) 35-8! 39-6) 79-0) 77-5) 71-5) 30-26) 27-75) 28-31 57,164 
Services (as indicated below)...............+. 42-2) 42-41 42-4) 59-3! 58-4) 53-5] 25-02) 24-76) 22-68 37,809 
Hotels and'restauramts!seciace: ames oie Solera visi 43-0} 43-4! 43-3) 58-6] 57-7| 52-2] 25-20] 25-04} 22-60 25,964 
Personal (chiefly laundries) .............06: 40-2' 40-3! 40-6! 60-8' 60-1] 56-2' 24-44! 24-22! 22-82 11, 845 


* Industries classed in the durable manufactured industries. 

(1) Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the 
employees of eight establishments producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 
1941, as 100 p.c. the latest figures are as follows: July 1, 1948, 202-1; Aug. 1, 1948, 202-1; Sept. 1, 1948, 215-6; at Sept. 1, 
1947, the index was 180-8 

(2) Chiefly street and electric railways. 

(3) For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employment, see Table C-5. 
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TABLE C-10.—EARNINGS, HOURS, AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


(Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S.; Real Wages computed by Research and Statistics) 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Average ———. 


Average Average | 

ai Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average | Gost ot | “Tost” 

per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Living Weekly 

Earnings Payiines 

¢ $ 
WEEK PRECEDING:— 

January 1, 1945 46-1 70-0 32'-27* 106-8 96-0 111-3 
February 1, 1945 45-4 70-1 31-83 105-3 96-0 109-7 
March 1, 1945 45-8 70-1 32-11 106-3 96-0 110-7 
April 1, 1945 45-6* 70-4 32-10* 106-2 96-0 110-6 
May 1, 1945 45-5 70-5 32-08 106-2 96-3 110-3 
June 1, 1945 44.3 70-3 31-14 103-0 96-8 106-4 
July 1, 1945 44.3 70-1 31-05 102-7 97-3 105-5 
August 1, 1945 44.3 69°5 30-79 101-9 97-5 104-5 
September 1, 1945 44.] 69-2 30-52 101-9 97-0 104-1 
October 1, 1945 44-7 67-8 30-31 100-3 96-8 103-6 
November 1, 1945 44.9 67°5 30-31 100-3 97-0 103-4 
December 1, 1945 44-8 67-0 30-02 99-3 97-2 102-2 
January 1, 1946 44.2* 67-9 30-01* 99-3 97-0 102-4 
February 1, 1946 44-1 68-1 30-03 99-4 97-0 102-5 
March 1, 1946 44-0 67-9 29-88 98-9 97-2 101-7 
April 1, 1946 44.4 68-4 30°37 100-5 97-7 102-9 
May 1, 1946 43-0 68-9 29-63 98-0 98-7 99-3 
June 1, 1946 42-0 69-1 29-02 96-0 100-0 96-0 
July 1, 1946 42-4 70-0 29-68 98-2 101-2 97-0 
August 1, 1946 43-0 70-0 30-10 99-6 101-6 98-0 
September 1, 1946 42-7 70-6 30°15 99-8 101-5 98-3 
October 1, 1946 42-9 71-4 30-63 101-4 102-6 98-8 
November 1, 1946 42-4 72-9 30-91 102-3 102-8 99-5 
December 1, 1946 43-2 74:5 32-18 106°5 102-8 103-6 
January 1, 1947 42,-7* 76°2 32-54* 107-7 102-8 104-8 
February 1, 1947 43-1 76°3 32-89 108-8 103-4 105-2 
March 1, 1947 43-4 77-1 33°46 110-7 104-3 106-1 
April 1, 1947 43-2 77-6 33-52 110-9 105-7 104-9 
May 1, 1947 43-2 78 +3 33°83 111-9 107-7 103-9 
June 1, 1947 42-9 79-9 34-28 113-4 109-1 103-9 
July 1, 1947 42-0 80:8 33°94 112-3 110-0 102-1 
August 1, 1947 42-5 81-3 34-55 114-3 110-5 103-4 
September 1, 1947 42-3 82-2 34-77 115-1 112-8 102-0 
October 1, 1947 43-1 83-4 35-95 119-0 115-0 103-5 
November 1, 1947 42-9 84-7 36-34 120-3 116-2 103-5 
December 1, 1947 43-5 85-5 37-19 123-1 118-1 104-2 
January 1, 1948 43 -2* 86-6 37-41* 123-8 120-0 103-2 
February 1, 1948 42-8 86-6 37-06 122-6 121-4 101-0 
March 1, 1948 43-2 88-0 38-02 125-8 122-0 103-1 
April 1, 1948 43 -2* 89-0 38-45* 127-2 122-7 103-7 
May 1, 1948 43-1 89-4 38-53 127°5 124-0 102-8 
June 1, 1948 41-7 91-4 38-11 126-1 124-8 101-0 
July 1, 1948 42-0 92-3 38:77 128-3 126-9 101-1 
August 1, 1948 42-1 92-7 39-03 129-2 127-4 101-4 
September 1, 1948 41-8 93°4 39-04 129-2 128-6 100-5 





* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are; January 1, 1945, 39.6 hours, $27.72; April 1, 1945, 43.6 hours, 
$30.69; January 1, 1946, 38.1 hours, $25.87; January 1, 1947, 38.1 hours, $29.03; January 1, 1948, 38.3 hours, $33.17; April 1, 
1948, 41.6 hours, $37.02. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Nors.—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the cost-of-living into an index of 
the average weekly earnings, both indices having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
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TABLE C-11.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE C-12._PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


Norr.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0”’ indicates no unemployment. Where “‘-0” is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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TABLE C-12.-_PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES—Continued 


-NOTE.—In percentages shown below, “0” indicates no unemployment. Where ‘‘-0” is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT 
FIRST OF MONTH 


(Sourcre: Form U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Month Na hg SE RR ae 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
INGVem ber mel O40 ee neta. ete on ees raha ak aaiserattenis 94,980 SI Sods |nel2osSar in 120;o2e0 36, 102 156, 425 
INO wer bere d Gnu Meme oyhals Syratters ais ovals siete etestereyels 91,662 41,156 | 132,818 || 102,676 31,593 134, 269 
NOVEL CINE LOA Temelerer at: cna rate clot eyuieve loyal cis csscisvereners 65, 184 27,750 92, 934. 64, 730 31,099 95,829 
DECOM bDESr MLO Gere nein mice emis the cls breisieieresttis « 35, 947 22,325 58,272 82,990 33, 584 116,574 
January, OAR Rename Tatars siskoniess ete veces oiis\e egsle aun tela 23,515 Vato 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
Ile DEUE T yap A Coreen eye Nereis slelsisielovete's, ciensteusis sierctoys 18,171 16,007 34,178 || 142,783 43,951 186, 734 
March, LO ee een 6 Oe A ECE Eee 16,416 15,784 32,200 |} 155,249 45,105 200,354 
April, IQA Sipe peyarinny, tens Pidey ie Mires Ih coe add ean 20,475 17,800 38,275 || 150,032 43, 767 193,799 
May, MOA Siaanin rete Wiech hse syeterslareyeienelayruelerers 28,602 21,335 49, 937 123, 1380 42,082 165, 212 
June, OAR Meee anmewen een owe waciiea. Sena ce ke. ete 37, 126 23,240 | 60,366 92, 606 38,319 130, 925 
July, TOR IS ee Oe a histo B arctic Ey ROL SR Ds SoC 34, 242 22,183 56, 425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
August, LOA Se npn once RTs a Carte le ee ote ares 30, 499 19,709 50,208 63,558 Solo 96, 273 
Septemiloer ie G4 Siar ety asaletaraisuee elec sisleie-sies5 cise «, <\eielare 89,341 24,349 63, 690 58,611 29,734 88,345 
October, TO Ses oc icetacnes b eevGan aici S RON CHER Gear aan Sree 41,047 22, 870 63,917 56, 725 30, 607 87,332 
IN OVenaber el O48 (samen erat cates, aisle aiviaioie tedla sie ts 31, 856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34, 280 101,849 


CC 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 320, 1948 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


eT 
=== —— — eee 


Change from 
; : August 26, 1948 
Industry Male Female Total ae 





Per- 
Absolute centers 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 1,967 507 24d4 — 254 — 9:3 
| DET PY 2-8. ler ether ater, 6 A peeth Sanean Cn ee ean SeannRra eRe eee 6,993 9 4,002 +1,916 + 37-7 
ul p wiOO merece tert: Cie crcte tie eicteeis ae ctets ta niet ake 4,818 2 4,820 +1, 516 + 45-9 
LAGS T| OVS, oes eee OS Bay ce OOOO LOE nC ane 2,061 5 2,066 + 368 + 21-7 
Mthersogcomn mp weer een eee eos eae me atime 114 2 116 + 32 + 38-1 
PUNE URL INS Percent ene ae pairne hiere cane oaks eiceetereerosiole sorts 25 ¢42 35 Bott’ + 857 + 44-6 
(Gro hn Aibae SRA hecho riO OER OCIS Ce een eae 370 1 37 + 32 + 9-4 
Metallic ores— 

I BGS ADA SOS 0 HEROIC OP SSE CEI EE OR ear 12 2 75 + 38 + 102-7 
Gol ae ete ye Suse ale the He 643 4 647 + 52 + 8-7 
ING Cel epee nets te, oe arty tae woot soe ara tate TTA G aide tar et cteyele 1,146 + 562 + 96-2 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic 
TAIN GLA See eee see earth cre Skea aie 452 28 480 + 147 + 44-1 
Prospecting and oil producing.................--- BS eante ete ererste ane 58 + 26 + 81-3 
Manufacturing sscrene ene: ceca teers 9,440 8,196 17,636 —2,917 — 14-2 
Food and kindred products..............+++-+++- 1,316 946 2,262 —2, 905 Pn 
Moxtilesmanparelmetc vette ak diet aka eeu a dieters arte 994 4,523 5,517 + 188 + 2:6 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 1,759 212 1,971 = ed ee 
Pulp and paper products and printing............. 738 579 ilsauly + 18 + 1-4 
Chemicals and allied products...............+-+- 279 178 457 =a tee = Es 
Products of petroleum and coal.................--- 53 14 67 — 86 — 35-0 
AUOD DET LOC UCtS eet eee ae wvok as ribet aw se winisled gals 87 68 155 + 1 ap AUR 
eathersandi products nu). ost cece ocr saiccseciersscyseiets 306 692 998 + 41 an wake 
Stone, clay and glass products...............-+-+- 348 65 413 — 64 — 13-4 
Tron and steel and products............0.0e0e0-8- 861 85 946 bon = 11634 
Non-ferrous metals and products.............+-++ 693 133 826 7 ees azides 
Migchinerycten meter ei Ovo Sacks lelaloneccrateueheeters: 643 78 721 +. 75 ae lee, 
Electrical equipment and products............ Ba: 416 168 584 ar wl! a Ul “f 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 947 455 1,402 =) ) 50 fie hie 
CONSTR CIE YT A occ cen AGGos HAaene OO MmaeA tne. 7,907 63 7,970 + orl sie Lh 
Transportation and Storage.................00000++ 1,977 723 2,050 = met aot A | 
Communications, and Other Public Utilities. .... 440 290 730 meet — a4 
CRAG ea Ss ee a cs Ae aide iD artcornieh ciel 4,198 3,854 8,052 + 871 Fe ark 
TSEC 6) 2 Se one a Ses ae An ee 1,490 ° 555 27046: |i yiiee a Z7ah ieee 
ECS CALL A RTE RTA oe coe saeic tailors sas ian enateyes x sieabnetels 2,708 3,299 6,007 + 794 see te 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................--- 816 677 1,493 — 236 meee Si 
TCO MP ee Posen orc oa natal Giese apsars aves 4,558 9,165 13,723 — 327 = 8 
ee meas rr 1,358 "550 1,908 | 192) +) 12 
TO GINCSLIG Mee ee eho ane teeine aie ipaantiets 116 3,409 3,525 + 587 Ss AU 
Peregrine miter oe ne oes a ae a aes 1, 840 4,805 6, 645 — 953 > 
(OYE SST FE Ree ot eee reer 1,244 401 1,645 — 153 = ae 
TE UISEPLOS ee i eo cae swe Lae eens 41,038 22,869 63,907 | + 254 +) O24 


TABLE D-3.—-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION 
: AND BY SEX, AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group =u | PS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers................ 963 824 1,287 3, 157 791 3, 948 
Glerical Workers (rue wie eee eich pep Mates Gk Ly 1,651 aHo8e 4,984 4,442 10, 182 14, 624 
Sales Workers Myon eee ecto m Ratt ee ire Gone 25115 2,009 4,124 2,499 4,755 7,254 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers,............ 1, 654 8, 209 9, 863 7,008 5,047 12,055 

ORIEN 15 HORAN. os COME Eee Te yin te te amr ture om Ok STN OG decent 96 LOA De Peete este 
A SrICUITUTS An GULeIS IN Py yoyo ee wemes we meeue Nt lanes 1, 923 115 2,038 717 93 810 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers.................... 18, 237 4,641 22,878 17,9438 4,324 22,267 
Food! and) kindred products cess succes. ook 134 95 229 857 232 589 
‘Rextileswiclogiing) Ctoje saat ues satigock nec. 442 3,448 3, 890 443 2,090 2,533 
Lumber and wood products............eecceeeee 7,001 12 7,363 868 54 922 
Pulp paper/and printing se wee ene en 179 Coulin 252 381 227 608 
beatherandyproducts yi ae ail, wee rae 115 340 455 503 169 672 
Stone, clay and glass products 109 11 120 56 16 72 
Metalworking sini Wiener Oa ei sued Ci, 1,539 32 1,571 2,918 Daly 3,149 
ECIGCERICAT MeN te gy a um\tntey Sanat Wtkiarl AlN ban 244 59 303 480 174 654 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c.............000. 30 1 31 172 65 237 
IM rita ee RED Ia eo Rai U mgs ee ukue Matt GOS eit ae nats 695 QOSial cemee sere te4 268 
CW OnstrUCtLOM a nmta ey vow en Untam ide ech Bete ysl Gh SOOO el ees alata 3, 530 3, 062 1 3,063 
Transportation (except seamen).............e00- 1,046 uf 1,053 3,022 35 3,057 
Communications and public utility.............. LOS OER Bie cam 165 90 2 92 
‘Trade andiservice men week ier ete at rd ae 330 354 684 622 359 981 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,916 157 2,073 Silas 534 3, 706 
EB OPEL GIT ie call Moree NIM RIO, Mone Ue yee MILT 108 14 122 434 87 521 
RDDPONGIGOR see Us Mmm MUM A URINE i) Bale Uo 304 38 342 1,095 48 1,148 
Unskilled) Workers, eaeena ey te oat eth beecee ed ok 14, 408 4,239 18, 647 20, 232 5,415 25,647 
HGadvandstobaccommen. nacre eee a teri ae une ae 739 768 1,507 303 771 1,074 
Lumber and lumber products................000- 1,026 93 1,119 652 171 823 
Metalworking: ieee Wyiuicn cai mentnle Mi Anny) Fe di 830 111 .941 620 97 TAME 
Construction tsemaeee noe eine eee renin Vianna rs et! CS COLSTRIP aa ae ait 4,106 DSO Gm Neeh settee 2,366 
Other unskilled workers, 20200. boos See ck 7,707 3, 267 10, 974 16,291 4,376 20, 667 
OCA a ae ree reel ee LO Re oh de 41,047 225800 63,917 56,725 30,607 87,332 





TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACEMENTS, 
FOR THE MONTH OF SEPT« MBER, 1948 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Weekly Average 
Industry 








Vacancies Place- 
Notified Referrals ments 

SELICUIC Ire, ENShIN ged Mapping wet! AVM Mrep Re ors wiles teem eM | US bee lela eee 2,568 2,760 1,910 
TES BoM eu Cee Mier te Meno Ree tT ML et | A MAUL OWT Ce RI eA SP ol 2) a a ey A al, 1,477 531 407 
WSDL bye Ae Lee aah ies Ait Oli Ba an eRe UA el Sco hk 789 582 347 
Manulacturine: ieee einen eanc Sh; ete teen ae. als 7,609 6, 742 4,223 
Food and kindred products 1,622 1,466 938 
Textiles, apparel, etc....... 1,144 766 455 
Lumber and finished lumber products 1,015 956 649 
Pulp and paper products and printing 574 465 302 
Chemicals and allied products..............ecccccececees 256 248 138 
Products of petroleum and coal 59 62 44 
BUDD OED TORMUCES! tar eie Ai eae Okie ere Wee atten Sd ys Vk a Or 86 ie 40 
Peat nen MAC gTOGUCtSr AC eA TAN cua aeuin dnl! deiidl a AKG To ah AuuWiee yoy he aye 242 183 102 
Blaney Cav end igises DTOUUCA. Gus ua cs a eN bd Allens Vio dceclecun bale be 201 200 119 
nontandisteeliandsproducts a akan ee ace ae eee eee eM a nt neg 565 609 366 
INontierrousmetals and productssys awe: eeala eee hl ee 338 333 207 

I SALT aia ey a Mic ANG SD LMT Mee i os Ea ne ON 394 394 228 
Hilectrical equipment and products. (c.wes wcece eye cebu ce ees cog cenedcc 330 309 180 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.................0c0c05. 783 678 455 

sje ticit a Fo] UVC See IRON DRG HOV SOE Ma RTS IN 1 aN a 4,363 3, 828 2,814 
PEE MSOOTALIOOSEN ih OLOLS@O ea ta: ek eae Ra aa (aes Bo ee ae ei mn fh 1,366 1,274 878 
ommunications, and Other Publie, Utilities: 6 21). ala.) 2. scdeceses ccs sc ccoeee, 283 216 141 
Boda gas oath da be ge det dL ZA Ee aaa Oa Ma Pod et 3, 736 3, 760 2,005 
HIBANER AMSUTANCOPEROAL CUStAUR Te «su loitcal ciicind fate nee We ped oe eu et ech Gat 403 414 189 
Fe SDINGGKOCEN alah ty a Pa NPT UI) a AR Ls PUR Ga ea 6,612 5, 703 3, 804 
UN) TN aVGUN TSA Git scysole pera Nei APY (Pos ALY eM gine tel ANG Ed SIO Ua aah Woe OL 29, 206 25, 810 16,718 


Ch errr OO 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
AUGUST 27, SEFTEMBER 30, 1948 











Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.................. 1,007 662 631 535 360 34 566 
Guaitiotowtipes tories Ui vascsk ys ox: 551 311 459 410 268 25 411 
Summerside... 4.0. bee. s ae eee esta. 456 351 172 125 92 9 155 

INGVAIS CODA cence cee owes ates ee 2,858 1,144 6,507 4,066 1,689 292 4,212 
PATA IVOT SIG HAP ede cech ators ceed aeeeV echo ae aire! aves leysvelsnt 11 109 vi 53 é 131 
IBUie fa inia O Ra sao 0 Oo Ga nee Oe Pema 72 36 115 103 54 - 144 
re EERO Ao a a 1,293 708 2,512 1,587 700 115 2,424 
ANVernesseen erie tile aerate centniels aust 16 - 7 39 16 a 140 
AWS 3 APR i CR Gea 203 133 283 200 77 2 318 
an erpoOl smart taser oe ee itie ON ist 39 19 131 50 21 1 169 
SS UIGTICE a co Resi ive: ay RI AO ee 442 59 774 611 327 71 611 
Shoychird alles eign SS oe SAR anod Bean oer 7 - 67 8 6 2 125 
Sy ne ie ahh laden toa eo 447 69 1,785 945 295 93 2,513 
TW RTROM Se siSale Oates Ga aD OMe Br eRe otis 224 95 335 302 113 10 280 
RVarmoutaasnelournes eqtejge. .ieterca eres -ls,« 38 14 325 144 27 a 357 

New Brunswick...............55..00--5% 3,254 1,639 6,017 3,843 1,722 349 3,861 
IAL MUTS Geeta ethic an eetoesa oy cttels alateus le tes! = 80 53 186 33 21 4 208 
@amap pelliton emer yreatelvors sictenelotors oft 162 58 275 120 61 25 255 
MNS UON ai UES setae d clades: 106 43 1,492 1, 058 58 5 53 
HITEC CICLO eters ie oie stays oie orale ea neraiel nts oj 225 132 457 179 134 9 111 
NETIC RES renee cere ete ale cliamera sua csectithe, erations 134 50 122 160 17 - 86 
I WOTelePOVaY AN, irae eho Reha lene ens CREO 891 535 2s 1,012 509 136 1,264 
IN@iy cast] emeerimics sm eslewwis eerste cis) s18\'s 87 13 116 80 52 ‘e 107 
Seite (olebinn! he Stara peat 5 ci eae ceras Cerone orca 937 491 1,580 801 425 149 1, 546 
SSiPdisiue elsleila da cet otnos Gee toed Raia ocmn 96 64 136 84 44 2 125 
SISO Ree heuer ches Aiea ota tote A nels sel efel sha: eke 42 10 59 23 15 3 54 
Witaveye ie eT) < Suaiee i Wai Gas Be teeta Rie rere 494 190 301 298 286 16 Be 

GBRECT EC seein hte reo visealrs a's aya a apete ates, ohsra's 30,424 13,683 354325 26,523 15,103 804 24,158 
INS DES LOSS Ieee ete eke Siesta ator aislape, 'e Sle, she Ste 85 37 114 52 38 1 112 
ROO ATMOS eres ites er eene btu el one aie biehe aie 121 32 146 67 52 = Wal 
Bien Waa saa ene arateeols oie scr ceeie 140 256 138 119 86 3 122 
RIGRARURCO ee deictisleciiGlte ae deve eit 104 104 50 35 - 87 
(Ca iol Fer! cae ames ns eee oie 23 85 63 17 10 - 85 
G@COubitMi nem wee kiero ike os ciereee ekstorerens 514 283 769 417 270 15 561 
TVG MCE eerste reach eiaiiccs lau bha! Guelrauei era Se 24 - 97 29 20 ~ 104 
WOT ONG VAL. Vetere esis b iste nee slate acets 238 63 455 226 145 - 516 
Blearenn tap tun setae Henan eels cre osh cea Masses 43 88 75 50 42 - 80 
(CHENIN Saba soe oes aan See e eu Depp 206 49 332 198 103 8 340 
TU LEME Pein oeit Aa tts oo ohatepersleet a eiard 6 735 429 927 539 285 4 714 
ATO eS CUS ree 233 93 389 1641 89 6 297 
VORMCHIOTO erage arts ce sia stays aiehcealeie eye >t Included with Chicoutimi 
TSA PEALE ee thee Oe SE pe RO Sas Cae eke ee ST UR a 97 54 210 174 9 3 Ae 
Hea Vialpaloue cee meee sie ecienet ace: 88 30 78 17 38 - 90 
[E65 IMIS NOS Adel oed to om blokcdiog trceaen cae oid ion 520 85 476 405 437 - 125 
1S Ne Te cma teead Sa cite loud sear ienebee wiles ets 223 111 960 711 ; 99 4 672 
Ibe UEY AE a echin “Sard Shia Hee ppogtte Included with Three Rivers 

EY Iey ay at hn Giese CHALE Bitnc cone en Pict Included with Sherbrooke 
INPer UUM @ NC oe ene venotere uartiae eicis alata, StPatenin ave o/s 392 471 54 34 17 - 65 
ING rari GIG Meee Roel asi tes Natasa sectors eens a= 356 BAS 752 607 360 - 130 
Moan GLaAUriermeemete see os cl bee ok, a 108 91 40 43 23 lye 27 
IN Rove nenrrathiawion soca boot ane ROCDRp eee 47 51 847 739 16 - 146 
Wy Were ereH Ley oA elas tacls a. ceedings Spe oMIe oe 18,617 8, 035 15, 529 14,055 | 8, 853 567 8,116 
1S eserichvall EX Snes oie Bic Gomtelo tees Bae ces cre Included with Victoriaville 
Or ALTE Cet ier weiter heise Golde sat ore le tc Included with Chicoutimi 
COUGHS Ramee s Mec i arsclaiatacitste tine sie as 2,52 943 4,536 , 262 , 465 33 4,344 
PRETTA OULS Kohewey ta atc eere ahs raratona le valers (ai'sttue s otst vere 1 116 148 36 28 = 215 
PRT VAETO GUN LOUpNs asthe seie no a ot ak harcuena als’ 47 30 167 24 17 - 196 
PESO UVTI pata etoretaiteleslereuiahh ielehss a atsteina =. 386 177 527 460 232 = 242 
LOMA RE CIO Mice MAIR ie reins sciauiaels 251 144 121 116 82 - 33 
Stem Anne denbelle vile tse a cs besser 110 54 127 69 42 1 78 
Stee NeresOme eee: Skies otters eds ately as ele: 172 69 164 155 127 J! He 
St. Georges de Beauce........ hs) Rea 45 22 87 56 48 - ne 
SVS VAG o(ee a OARS Gemomvon socericon 106 185 198 89 55 1 
Sic Can ante tcletee mrsraeis acl are zaccunlomtate satel 575 240 i ben lyal 348 209 a 284 
SSG CROLOLM Cea ccat tisha tse so ecrerahs sre, ate eines 242 42 643 225 179 3 one 
SH OSep ld VAI a Prmeaiane whence siete 62 43 83 44 29 3 as 
Sha wintoanelalighe weve casas olelacice 99% 0." 382 216 481 332 129 = A 
MP EROLOO KC ate Meee ees tat ie ko eee ce 1,276 341 1,571 1, 242 659 131 1,01 
SONG Loire ek rth tee veaatatenale a btiecbomlehe f « 76 24 409 43 29 c= ne 
hettordu\liness: s/s ckeem. asc acess 96 58 359 193 59 6 44 
Av it Reresd SOLIS) achat inno EO 454 143 1,103 636 278 10 1,328 
Wale MOye © Ms ane Hees a ieee CORN Tore 342 194 304 206 147 4 Le 
Walleviio derma tae teks ceteeo urea: 122 40 338 136 94 ~ . 
VA CEO VALOR cristae sites eteke utes rsh aver orsps 192 130 233 138 84 = 6 
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Vacancies 
Office 
Reported} Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
Ontario 20356 ss eee ae ee 60,742 31,180 
IATHPTION nce sc ee eee 108 482 
Barrie, wisaeeeh ese peta eee nee nae 254 72 
Bélleville sa siee.~ ht en eee ae eee 580 277 
Bracebridgeverce.. siden en ee 176 43 
Brampton romans pee aera eie. 117 201 
IBTANtblORGueer neti s che me ee ee ene 984 ByALL 
Brockville 175 32 
Carleton Place ‘Ou 13 
Chatham 498 109 
Cobourg 153 64 
Collingwood 79 7 
Cormmwalleayerote toe ree eee 488 44 
LOL UTS meanness wee ee eee ee 140 45 
Hort rances sects toae nee ee ee ee 514 399 
Bort William econ. a eae eee eile a 689 327 
alt Ae ecru eerie arc nny coy ne 514 431 
Gananoque aes cc nee bieeeee 44 3 
Goderich wer. . stecrinanic tee Me eek 138 129 
Guel pa Maes Mayet eae ae ee 636 305 
Ffaamtlton sauces sire ete Seen ne. 4,322 1,946 
Hawkesbury cic cu eee eee 41 BY) 
Frierson aiica Mie Gates preuialheht mieten 72 58 
Kapuskasing fect che rein cen eerie: 67 61 
FGGNOTA Sin ieee re oie ee ee ee 186 158 
Wingestonbenecee scam e: he ots 731 163 
Kirklandtbakete-ssiac tee be. 673 385 
Hatehener-WaterloOeaa i mene 928 539 
Leaming tontt ones can in ie eee ee pe euin 357 104 
TANAUSAY ee are eer ee ee ees 185 75 
PASCO OLIN sachsen eee ee eee eee 48 37 
LONGO tele ena ebret all eee ee 2,926 vei) 
Midian dips. ans coctiriet ce tye netic on ore 170 55 
INADANCOUME. Santa ele een te Ln peut ee 12 31 
Newmarket stor. cieenenceniaee ts en ein sees 140 93 
New Toronto 836 364 
Niagara Falls 757 200 
North Bayeeinus disease one mien eee 533 282 
Ori ees oe aya anche Ae ae VEN oe Et 249 88 
QOS awat eae Waele Ronen tn Rie mb te oe 936 241 
OLWaraethar. ese een ee nee one 2,987 1,135 
Owen Soundstea ws ee eee ee 231 45 
Parry Souls aes vis Neier eee pene 30 3 
Pembroke gnc as. teisies St een ees 671 229 
IPGrt ia 52 a Seine be reat ee ene ena 131 52 
Peterborough (einen case ae ee aon 526 134 
Picton seme. este ce ee eae 43 21 
PorteArthurs yeactanaeentys eens een 2, 769 1,766 
Port: Colborne was neces cee ee 237 142 
POEM ODE Mii. sos cere ea ee eee 155 65 
IPTESCOEU et ae ise eie aime recent ent me es 50 24 
FRONEPE Wei Meche eek te oe ee ne 183 99 
St..@atharmes nye aeanen ce ce nae 1, 287 195 
Ste Ghomasseccs hehe alec ee eee 410 267 
ena I Waar Re acer ae tpn ie av am NN aii Shel 402 147 
SaultSte-Marie2ch 2 sey ey i nae: 580 1, 156 
Simi COCR On sewn setae oe ey lee eaten Seema 529 135 
SMibhswla lis apeyec ae eee we eee 224 68 
Stratior diesem ne sine eee 805 117 
Sturgeon Halisus einen anak seen ae 139 87 
Sia Dunya cee ee ee ei che eo nee 2,977 2,435 
ELATISON TOU is ie een ae te ae 138 19 
MW taay cel bitch eae teas ern enn rue cee mee 1,166 585 
19,981 11,045 
304 98 
75 91 
Wallaceburocsacw tose e eeetnr an 95 131 
Welland..... NEGRI RAR CHAR ich MR EEN ea 504 179 
Westone stirs tema t teins eran marae nae 384 261 
WinclsOneiece anh oy ye ere td 2,353 196 
Woodstocksyh sie Aer cummins tiene 303 255 
Mamitoba Gee nosey loses 12,165 5,021 
Byrn On GAP ee reenter sated oe EE TU 1,347 710 
Dap bimen eer Mes yes ochre el apace 261 55 
line Lone Bene ey et ee, ei aa Re 119 148 
Rortageila Braine. eee ae. 231 87 
hei Pass eee teen meee ene 187 131 
WARDIDEg ere Mond ae Nope Reet total ee 10, 020 4,190 





Applicants 
Regis- 
tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during to — end of 
period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 
55,560 50,460 28,017 5,094 25,745 
116 98 58 3 33 
294 290 143 - a 
581 582 412 - 159 
161 171 107 3 93 
141 79 52 1 57 
820 687 492 12 321 
170 145 105 - 107 
141 75 60 ~ 72 
662 546 414 65 226 
173 181 118 7 29 
130 100 82 ~ 71 
839 563 345 25 573 
179 171 124 2 87 
130 131 96 3 36 
562 498 294 2 291 
305 246 189 4 95 
Ch 52 28 18 51 
125 138 92 1 51 
678 683 356 4 238 
5,170 4,649 2,067 487 2,351 
142 16 1 164 
70 72 47 2 19 
72 76 68 - 14 
99 83 90 - 49 
996 992 527 20 589 
582 559 329 21 204 
724 805 459 26 289 
241 241 144 23 41 
148 180 97 5 74 
96 131 41 1 42 
2,200 2,419 1,276 231 670 
307 214 103 11 167 
91 88 45 - 33 
144 114 71 - 72 
875 755 566 1 330 
596 606 351 6 233 
425 375 219 41 219 
326 266 164 4 218 
1,314 1,001 534 30 1,261 
Bh Pale 2,500 deatts 364 2,010 
327 341 148 4 199 
82 43 24 - 91 
657 532 462 - 151 
180 156 95 4 65 
907 767 356 4 604 
35 31 28 - 15 
851 659 655 12 369 
281 230 167 - 195 
119 143 80 4 14 
42 21 34 - 56 
238 230 143 2 65 
1, 814 1,320 533 470 1,092 
864 824 255 8 119 
543 476 291 - 296 
583 492 373 ~ 294 
418 386 288 4 52 
195 368 171 6 66 
358 347 126 86 144 
143 102 51 4 83 
1,746 1, 628 1, 680 146 541 
83 6 52 - 22 
960 823 590 28 499 
14,518 14, 332 7,311 2,363 5, 806 
256 322 255 23 31 
83 48 a2 - 33 
130 119 53 7 55 
567 477 235 5 321 
386 364 168 - 179 
3, 817 2,957 1,316 490 2,481 
58 251 AGS - 91 
11,454 10,740 6,251 1,454 4,716 
913 955 687 - 330 
186 150 145 16 73 
115 101 64 8 40 
234 183 129 5 115 
58 26 41 2 59 
9,948 9,325 5,185 1, 423 4,099 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to ———_______——__————}| end Of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Saskatchewan................- AP oat 6,997 1,915 6,970 6,557 3,961 408 2,454 
Sto viallnee erie vectra slate hale ejeitie 'occlans 315 54 234 231 198 - 22 
INEOORGHI A Wat tries sate tives Ma stalbelt ete. 713 232 739 652 434 56 288 
INorehubabtlelondcee ces ctl ies i sjenns stats 162 58 135 151 97 2 86 
Prince Albert........--.+++ssseeeeeeees 554 105 621 532 363 13 288 
IEierabely sooo huts GAbOOOOD Ob Oo enn OOo ano 2,623 522 2,592 2,767 1,556 430 44] 
Saskatoon........feeee cece cece cece eres 1, 666 567 1, 8388 1,474 684 189 1,134 
rnd EH @UTKOM Gactsererseyeielrcrorcre mie chee! rere sie - 192 124 175 161 85 2 76 
Woy Ure te code a iastnesislen e nitares tine 262 115 159 149 145 - 37 
EVFOT GOI aes errant rc taT oeiae eor ee kenge ect 510 138 477 440 399 16 82 

Alberta...........5.seee cece eee eens 11,791 4,667 10,397 10,104 6,305 1,074 3,070 
IB AirIn OLCM ae eee icta clove sticks sie’sieleuecoas sieie ote 84 187 63 50 35 - 57 
Galoaryacee se cids lara avin) elm 4,810 1,648 4,388 4,285 2,620 498 1,365 
WO rurmbellers-e ee cctecinis stelecs cle aise toler ale 219 70 228 206 204 ~ 47 
AU lama ON POMC eee eale are ec tetev sore ale suoieate ees 4,873 1,682 4,627 4,534 2,562 572 1,269 
ES CLSO Ie are iets siete oiate cle aieceisuavsicisesists 233 3 34 2 76 - 

Methbrid eer serena se ects sees Soci. = 1,070 486 703 666 548 4 189 
Medicinesblatywer succes nc secre aces 172 229 150 125 67 - 95 
TR Yel 1 DS) 2. nonce tobias coe coo CORME De 330 127 204 209 193 - 28 

British Coltimbia esac ace cee wh ceca 16,796 4,104 20,914 16,220 9,024 1,349 15,548 
Cliiltpra ey coanodoon moo ooceounn ub pos 419 99 359 336 296 24 101 
Gourtenayeeste eee eee eeai ee ore 81 71 158 43 27 - 144 
@ranbroG kee eee ese ere nee stercsaie a 217 97 128 146 124 - 28 
Mawson ree keen aceasta cimie sis se sje « 143 49 104 105 106 = 25 
ID nasa ab ae roolooco OOo eNO AnOOtOOeCae 262 84 351 248 198 8 187 
kG al Woy eS GoosGe coos dolor beuounanuAas Oo 444 129 436 371 297 ~ 125 
IAbohaie hea copes ouoleeatole COO OBDEa 435 86 297 464 246 10 45 
INNEIDeTO. Ga cdbecSad abcd Geasdn UO ean Oner 223 27 267 258 145 28 153 
INS Eeitinau aw arc O tak ob sean OH oee oo enaaas 189 91 160 125 84 - 123 
ING wa VWVestinanstelonee recs cee meee sets: 960 214 1,586 1,002 434 92 1,877 
INOre hu VANCOUVEEsccise cneieelt seicin ster 532 56 740 543 429 2 
WenvictOMmaemeh ace melee nerncls nti. 194 30 154 182 108 3 83 
Raina loerdtices too ce dniodececaueno oer 288 88 436 362 224 - 166 
Brince Georgescerte erie ae ooileerer at 705 184 546 737 591 11 90 
IPTINCOE LRUDCLU sis crete Seats ieee) selec sie 233 41 280 222 134 28 188 
TROT ON on nc Me Ot Gobo DO OOHAT Ui Goons 120 De 126 120 101 - 58 
EL reeat | Me eee PRT orern sa a aIRIoTE ace ts ove tolos eiajiocatsye’s 247 99 278 239 153 1 172 
WAN COUV ELE enero sialon Oren 9,548 2,107 12,384 9,190 4,425 1,017 9,277 
WGTNOM ee oeiieccn rain cietsleons ioe oreare «lle yevarsiere 316 74 313 260 0 1 115 
WAAVOIU Rs cn aseyub eGo bog Son ROO nie Gadexerce 1,116 434 1, 692 15153 604 101 2,053 
Wilhtitelorsemanee eminercin an aciete sicusie lores 124 PA 119 4 90 8 33 

ATTA errr tomers eke ioe oboe 146,029 64,315 | 153,775 | 129,048 92,432 11,158 87,330 
ial eam Renee etnies cineieists sisie acle-oss 101, 845 41,301 | 109,148 90,384 54, 878 5, 740 56, 723 
asia. cadaucce aGoo5 Soe cee aerenomacer 44,184 23,014 44,627 38, 664 17,554 5,418 30, 607 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1938-1948 


Ea eS 


Applications Placements 
Year a pia Si eS a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

eer eee ets BN ee as | ee 
[QS QR eer es POR AS eceys.chsisres cen ex3 584, 727 197,937 782, 664 275,338 106, 957 382, 295 
SO ere teres te een me mn arn castamere tov avay ssc oieue' 579, 645 208, 327 787,972 270,020 114, 862 384, 882 
TROY). pe Slot eeaOe mlb Oe RAO Me Soe 653, 445 235, 150 888, 595 336, 507 138, 599 475, 106 
10S ee ren Soe Cycle mtn e ss 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
SO to ee a le GRO ENC crs eID nore 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
OASHIRN Sep memto ney: stents 5 87 eer gelecsi ec Sie 1,681, 411 1,008, 211 2, 689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
TICE ak a i a © Greener i aie rcre bee Cerone 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
OA en eee ete ye Pe UN eat, te, ahh adie ea agar fel s 1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
MOA GW et nein oir Scrat cay fice ther eaer Saareumnnty ote 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
OA ee retnE Cen r o e ays a: fae e tg teh ron Neray are 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1OAT (S9weeks). ace. as. ee a ener 880, 385 330, 967 1, 211, 352 425,410 169, 469 594, 879 
TGQAGNCO Weoks) & icwlcc ae apne os 861, 190 343,011 | 1,204, 201 384, 193 160, 964 545, 157 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1947 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1947 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1948 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 


Ee ee ee 








1947 1948 
Region Employers es Employers Fine 
Registered Registered Registered Revistered 

A Eve ataa (ss Ricken) CRM Hero etk Std oulentcl Sreooeh Oca Ooo Spe aba gy 13, 925 222,765 15, 647 241,128 
Qirebec: fx Swaine: 5 antennae Vo started teva wncielast eae etl eu = hale oa 48,556 845, 858 55,322 946, 708 
OCA E10 sep SL ee ae Ate Ee Sea Teen Le Ie Obey Mee roe ars eee sate 68,623 | 1,217,372 75,431 1,306, 722 
PATTI ss We HE Send Sea Ie situs tere etter toms aen lexepeie 33, 626 447, 440 39, 522 496, 082 
PR GHGS src See ae Tare ee Me rele etme Re opal atten i asuaeens lolghare tale 19, 829 307, 331 23,713 351,361 
Ove LOL) © ANAC Lime Beene re eestor ears Syaieeieeaas 184,559 | 3,030,766 209,635 | 3,342,001 


oo  —————————— 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO SEPTEMBER, 1948 


ee Ee 
ae 





aaa 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948(1) 
IEE Nvcos headdeda conn codbboosopegdcuaonllonoiaadess 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,9382 63, 681 109,311 
IIA Ay Ganon cadelsear Ae snob oasooD OObn 663 4,822 12,284 14,990 59,098 47,141 88,016 
Mar chigie sac sepiecis soni rele e cere ents sts 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50,706 43,675 76,248 
UHI MEL Bouin Sou eon ol Ao dbmab abo e acocu re 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35,781 35, 859 59, 265 
INDY Leo, Rea awetetepsl ere tstsee oeteders es eral iskeenerates 2,099 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 27,603 42,257 
TUNE hostel ee eine etodey ar atetoe bes iro teeSa a eipteegeh one 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 21,365 39, 644 
that ondaneaos aaecuso se oomige ino oooo ont 2,668 1,087 3,106 10,886 27,576 20,034 38, 790 
VAUI DUST S meats tye iva dteirake «) weiclsfetererstlsie elorerar 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 17, 281 32, 182 
Septemiberwee <a ws chiswae cio teresa ciel 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 25, 847 33,036 
Octo bens eetay sce amit cierae stele etre 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 REIS Nl lcuodonod 
ING Vem DCT as terete iis sisters aielereiafeielerehafedy 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 CYERY Oa loos steocad 
Decemibereent cerca paeiieiels eerie teres 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52,479 OROAO MN eetere batate lees 
Do tarlseyeeiapreter rosie acioke reer vole euctee teats inveons 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 464,450 518, 749 


(1) Revised claims included. See Table E-3 for analysis of claims filed at Local Offices. 


TABLE E-3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, SEPTEMBER, 1948 
EEE 


Disposal of Claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 








Province Not 
Entitled Entitled Referred 
Total Initial | Renewal] Revised to ra O Pending 
Benefit | p anekt Appeal 
Prince Edward Island......... 157 74 65 18 111 41 33 33 
INOVAsSCObIA dere teoe ee ners 2,808 1,459 996 353 2,026 685 51 569 
New brunswick: ..004ceseccue: 1,763 987 552 224 1,307 440 25 313 
Quebecor tee ee Rese a hisessercdos 10, 681 5,921 2,982 1,778 6,799 3,693 285 2,906 
CONEATIO memticts tes, coseeibs tye setes 9,989 4,608 4,060 1,321 7,349 2,146 205 2,354 
Mianitobalau: scrnce sicts dete sve'eisieue 1,502 708 451 343 920 472, 66 264 
Saskatehewalleass accsiscises cls sel 666 313 196 157 436 212 20 189 
A beEtasee cet cist gem eveeies 829 489 193 147 533 229 25 189 
Britishi@ olummbiasqecaree css ey 4,641 2,475 1,614 552 3,161 1,188 76 1,246 
Total, Canada, September, 1948) 33,036 17,034 11,109 4,893 22,642 |(1) 9,106 756 8, 063 
Total, Canada, August, 1948...}| 32,182 14,897 10,075 7,210 22,333 |(2)10,312 966 7,688 
Total, Canada, September, 1947| 25, 847 14,508 6,375 4,964 13,862 |(3) 7,284 994 125251 


OE EE 


(1) In addition, there were 157 special requests not granted. 
(2) In addition, there were 193 special requests not granted. 
(3) In addition, there were 59 special requests not granted. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT 


Cumu- 


Month of | Monthof | ,/@tive 


Chief Reason for Non-Entitlement Total for 


September | September 

Current 

1947 1948 Ticaal 

Year 

Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment..................... 

Wot capable oi and'not available for work...) once sees sh dena oecncccc. cd, a ae mG 
Dossrol wore due coils bour dispute. 6. oh aus cgs ws (ee sdes vole cccmecueea... 128 458 1,258 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...................... 1,503 SDD 11,460 
Discharged for misconduct....... Phen Seal eraietst Aint SER Re ELSES ett et otc Sheik 18 Ma ene 180 "465 3/046 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............0cecec cece cece. 1, 863 2,738 17,425 
Adi Re rareasotie (i) ene Me is ee oN ek ceeds head dase tile Bekoete Sedk foakc 797 1,364 15, 830 
Sie Weer eee ere ATEN ots AN a Rents eRe eager ea eee hs, 7, 284 9,106 75, 637 


_ (@) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, 
SEPTEMBER, 1948 


Number 
ariee Com- Number Amount 
Province Banofit mencing of Days of Benefit 
: Benefit Benefit Paid 
During | During Paid —_| (in Dollars) 
Month 
PA ContcnvyAvd: LGLAT AY sais cece aisteVoale oie > Swi asniders ats s dev big Ae wbigeie on 4 256 84 5,364 9, 684 
Nova Scotia sis iG 1.9.0 SOrddowWHOaTOOC I EH OOD Boe SOOO GUE DHE aaanee 3,961 1,395 70,418 139,008 
INewmlorunsw ic ere e mre eth rva a ea we aaah tel siliel, Meroe eles: 1, 850 833 43,057 80, 328 
(EY NTEY SXECOOR. ea tev nen eyes cx Saunas REAR CARES tai aR ee oe 15, 540 5,072 290, 148 548, 658 
Ontario eer rete e ric MeN ON Ma CNad SICA gh Ud fA NL eony 15, 292 5, 922 239, 267 469, 506 
IVE ATCO Dg eee eee eed tees ites ee ate iota aycis eee hahaa piceu he chade lotta cal 2, 639 745 47,078 87, 169 
SGU TO VER GANAS Fotis Cs GS GEG a FREE: SOIR RRND ER eet et ea igi blal 360 19, 540 36, 897 
IS ISSI TS inaoce Capt Certs Oa mR 1,452 491 21, 549 43, 196 
IB IItis SOLU A meen ee ene leis. seloker she sc etna sore icici ee Ak oa 2,507 135, 546 279, 693 
Total, Canada, September, 1948..............0s0- 0+: 49,372 17, 839 871, 967 1, 694, 139 
Ota Sanaa eA CUS hs) GAS sneuyanieten ech cece Ae 55,035 18, 138 944, 430 1, 835, 846 
MoralsGanada, september, 1947.5 cc csteceacie eee: 39,541 11, 844 798, 873 1,512,096 





TABLE E-6.—PERSONS SIGNING THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 











6days | 749 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-79 | 73 days 
Province and Sex TorTan pe tea dave daes diva felt 

Prince Hawarduislandea ans s aes eee 282 73 13 30 37 44 85 
CH Oo 6 cota Get SIO Cea eee 193 43 10 24 26 24 66 
IMerialo sete rica oe trek cn ones 89 30 3 6 11 20 19 
INOVETES COLLAR eae ee ele eee nate 4,445 1, 207 363 590 634 428 1,223 
LO Mere reheat nmieds raters cases. Yeas Gash 3,447 959 287 475 478 328 920 

UA ey gas Veda «tks RRR SR oe ANE eI aE ICE 998 248 76 115 156 100 303 
ING we SEUnS WiC Kees cies ote oes ccc crete oposite 2,001 517 163 294 385 285 687 
ELEN A sheet hen Baar ee Aa ae tree Re ne 1, 650 382 115 205 287 199 462 

GIL ALO MEN tee Eset os Bers ve rsto's ootuereeats 681 135 8 89 98 86 225 
Qucbecseeererten sis cis aeisaie creas eek 15,993 3,993 1,419 1, 890 2,687 1,543 4,461 
DL ON EPMA oral tstaves grove eheh aroha raver he 10, 065 2,817 983 1,184 1,501 867 2,413 
IBOLT Oe Rie srs a Me he ek reat ia sete 5,928 1,176 436 706 1,186 676 1, 748 
Ontario eee tai hose tee Ae ee eee: 11,811 3,101 1,041 1, 280 1, 724 kta 3, 554 
I CSW Pe). cas 9 ial de Ae nt ee 6, 764 1, 896 603 714 882 536 2, 133 

TR Sra Yeh a SE aes AEN Rey a Re Arca 5,047 1, 205 438 566 842 575 1,421 
Manttobauecn aaa riot activate acc cet 2,344 524 222 232 332 221 813 
IEE A Oy Gwe aS Oe an CREED Oe eres aan 1,131 224 94 99 121 103 490 
Homa aloe Meth eee aye toe ie tae nae os 1, 213 300 128 133 211 118 323 
Saskatchewan weereee ot ct meta acastenice 990 Pope 86 127 154 103 293 
INE LO Meret eevee an sy echd citar Reis SEA ccelareren ates 519 126 40 54 67 52 180 
TESOL ANC Se ea es te en oc actor tiorarslaeins 471 101 46 73 87 51 113 

yell YET. AR SW Cen Ber Lan I a ner 1,376 497 144 153 151 103 328 
NEAT GRE CER aor tcteicterors ike ete ace eases 341 97 78 87 60 245 
orate love pare iexrtrins Ceara steer 46 156 47 4 64 43 83 
British Columns s acdsee cs eee 7,441 1, 438 700 1,011 1,328 1,031 1, 933 
IGT R Rte ee Sarees ters Ses ete Soave mishehieene Heook 953 490 748 953 788 1,405 
SITUA OMe ete rere hears ote haleleleter areal 2,104 485 210 263 375 243 528 
QUA UASER eter ntre tok etoarn teak (ele ots ese eles 47,013 11,577 4,151 5, 607 7,432 4, 869 la pec yi 
VUAT erin cies eens ons oc cenbi oe ators 30, 014 7,741 2,719 3,581 4,402 2,957 8,514 

D0 21.10, 6 Bolas Aaa hate Ginss GREATS MRR Rae 16, 999 3, 836 1, 482 2,026 3,030 1,912 4,763 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Percent- 
age 
Increase 
— since 
Aurustl Total 
1939 
LOVE Aree ce cere atehsforers Goes 79°7 
TOTO MC Pen exes Cell eae ae Stas 80-7 
TOUGH ar miecieeae call Avsteracste iets 87-0 
De) Ural as Cera ea eas corte pcs earn 102-4 
LOT Se ere cecaperet errant oie wtatossle choles 115-6 
OO Re Oe Rea (arte) Hamner aa 126-5 
1 ODO Rane tote to ner eere tome sie 145-4 
LOD De eee cen fullname cas 129-9 
TO22 VR MO re late ecos al ee soto 120-4 
DEE hes cus cor ie AICS etal Ha 120-7 
NAO Y, ese aL ae Re UA BS erence 118-8 
JOOS Neh eckson lurety Mens h sire wie 119-8 
G26 Seer es celts Ble Melee eee 121-8 
MOD Tin nta cr aotrern ctete: sae len eee alate aie 119-9 
NOD Sih eee ieislocn dich ators [metre coe scare 120-5 
DT et ahaa s =e es an i ates aia 121-7 
LOS Oz crue aie eta ar| tre aks sarees 120-8 
1 OU che ely POV eZ ced BRO) gia [ean er MOGs 109-1 
OS OMS are eaters mete ely uk reer, 99-0 
1OSS Serenata y Poneie te | teal eens 94-4 
1G SEE Moree ee, clege Wey sa ck et 95-6 
GS Siete Aim ee Nise ern see, 9§-2 
TOSG RAR eS. cere be ee sel tads vac aay 98-1 
TRF Rey eat del ote LABEL ORR ae 101-2 
POG RI ya een ame t tabul he Joa eye 102-2 
POS OR em ee ese tree uts Ht ieilcts oi taker 101-5 
AQAO Ri eeneyers aataeaks 4:8 105-6 
GST Re At aatna ccs see's 10-8 111-7 
1 OY OARS eae Saat CPA 16-1 117-0 
TORS ces dee ers Permte 17-6 118-4 
ye Nee oe Ss eeeg eae 18-0 118-9 
OSS ee etter siete kes 18-6 119-5 
LOA GRR ea giventaee cue 22-6 123-6 
OAT eran terse oat 84-4 135-5 
1946 
JANUATYn sn seceees 18-9 119-9 
Bebruary, cca aitecine 18-9 119-9 
Wise Aaa ach eeese eh 19-1 120-1 
JaNy OY eR GRE eas ERE LE 19-8 120-8 
Mia yee Skis wee eee see 2 21-0 122-0 
Jumer NEL e saree Oa 22-6 123-6 
Julvaser ean ces cae 24-1 125-1 
PAUIBUSUR a apereniaton ous 24-6 125-6 
Septeniwer.jsssnccce 24-6 125-5 
October asncacacws: 25-8 126-8 
November.......... 26-1 127-1 
December........-. 26-1 127-1 
1947 
DAU VAs eee ach 2 is 26-0 127-0 
Me loriiany, wa. ae ies 26-8 127-8 
IMiareli cher aetna 27-9 128-9 
EA TOTELS ee ere ote: 29-6 130-6 
BV Closely ahtialal ters ie 82-0 133-1 
UUNeA ech cae tee 33-8 134-9 
ULL SO caie eth ete note 84-8 135-9 
BANS US ee cde eres Sins e 85-5 136-6 
September.......... 88-8 139-4 
Octobermasn ces seen. 41-1 142-2 
November......... 42-6 143-6 
December.........- 44-8 146-0 
1948 
Janiiaryer seas sets 47-1 148-3 
Bepriarnvieeses tone 48-9 150-1 
Marche een ceeds. 49-6 150-8 
A pile etc mye terse hte 50+4 151-6 
May Dea tare trotetane’s atets 62-1 153-3 
JUNO ete tierce eco 63-1 154-3 
RUMILW Re aha cre ichersare ave: os 55-7 156-9 
AUTUSU eee es 56°38 157-5 
September.......... 67-6 158-9 
Octonersnaesestares 68-3 159-6 





* Yor the period 1914 to 1934 the form 
j Commodities in the cost-of-living in 
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Fuel 
Food Rent and 
Light 
92-2 72-1 75-1 
93-7 69-8 73-8 
103-9 70:6 75°4 
134-3 75-8 83-8 
154-2 80-0 92-6 
164-8 87-3 100-7 
189-5 100-1 120-2 
145-5 109-4 128-1 
123-3 114-0 122-7 
124-1 116-9 122-5 
121-6 117-4 118-9 
127-2 117-4 116-8 
133-3 115-9 116-8 
130-8 114-5 114-4 
131-5 117-3 113-2 
134-7 119-7 112-6 
131-5 122-7 111-8 
103-1 119-4 110-0 
85-7 109-7 106-8 
84-9 98-6 102-5 
92-7 93-1 102-1 
94-6 94-0 100-9 
97-8 96-1 101-5 
103-2 99-7 98-9 
103-8 103-1 97-7 
100-6 103-8 101-2 
105-6 106-3 107-1 
116-1 109-4 110-3 
127-2 111-3 112-8 
130-7 111-5 112-9 
131-3 111-9 110-6 
133-0 112-1 107-0 
140-4 1127 107-4 
159-5 116-7 115-9 
132-8 112-5 107-1 
132-5 112-3 107-1 
133-1 112-3 107-2 
135-1 112-3 107-2 
137-7 112-6 107-2 
142-1 112-6 107-2 
144-2 112-6 107-2 
144-7 112-6 107-2 
143-2 112-6 107-2 
146-5 113-4 107-3 
146-6 113-4 108-6 
146-4 113-4 109-2 
145-5 113-4 109-0 
147-0 113-4 109-1 
148-7 113-4 109-1 
151-6 113-4 109-1 
154-9 115-4 116-2 
157-7 117-8 116-7 
159-8 117-8 117-3 
160-6 117-8 118-6 
165°3 117-8 121-1 
171-3 119-9 121-9 
173-6 119-9 122-6 
178-7 119-9 120-3 
182-2 119-9 120-4 
186-1 119-9 120-1 
185-9 119-9 121-0 
186-8 119-9 121-3 
191-2 120-9 122-7 
193-9 120-9 124-3 
201-3 120-9 124-5 
202-6 120-9 127-7 
203-9 121-0 128-5 
205-4 128 8 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











Beef hy Pork 
3 ae = 
: 5g a 
o a & x en wale atee 
Locality Shes & = a £3 | Es) 
= - r= oe fo) 3 8 S oo & 2S 
id aM ai, i 8 u © a vA -~® 
3 3S ww a7 a aS bp 25 By | oo 
a) s Q as BS ry 8s g 3 Oras & ° ot — a 
eae Rota Of OWE Mat op fig IO Roti et ep ote | eebiann | hehe | ee ora koe 
AG lee | os | Se ee | seuleeeeee ues use 
ae} 2e8|22 |) 38] sh] #2) 88) ge Bs | se 
MD fo jen ~Q M SS = cy fu —Q 
P.E.1.— 
1I—Charlottetown....ce. o.6+sc% see OS ORI G5s70) OOo) 44-0) nee een |e 62-5 65-2 53-3 70-8 
Nova Scotia— c 
DST a ifaxdis whe ee sie hee tee cea ee nie 68-9 63-0 56-7 43-7 43-7 35-0 64-3 64-7 50-5 71:3 
et 
S— NOW: GlaScOWsaseseine site ese ec 75:6 69-8 69-3 48-3 AD S| Pewee 66-2 70-8 55-7 76-5 
4—Sy dneyecticeine sate eerie Uintordue slive 84-8 74-3 67-0 54-5 47Onl eeees 65-4 OOS a alleracne 74-3 
ba PE runO hee onc meee Cee naa eee 67:3 60-8 60-7 43-2 45-(00a eee 60-3 63-8 48-2 73°7 
New Brunswick— 
6-—Prederictone.futene scien cole en 68-7 61-0 57-0 41-4 39-4 44-0 57-3 58-4 42-5 73:3 
J——MONCtOM sak eta on ouch eee 71-5 67-8 66-5 46-7 41-9 47-0 64-9 68-1 52-3 76-0 
S— Saint ON sie se eater korres oo ote 76-9 70-7 65-0 47-3 42 OO eee 65-1 65-5 48-3 volove 
Quebec— 
O—= Chicoutimiscseenc soe eee 82-5 73-0 65-0 49-3 39230 65-7 58-8 49-8 81-7 
LOS ill ees autrteien cote nok ena 69-6 65-8 59-8 46-6 42-2 46-0 62:3 62-7 49-0 65-4 
Li-—=Montreal vine citeets ae ee Reais ales eis 76-8 71-4 65-7 43-5 38-6 44-4 63-8 61-6 48-5 73°5 
12-—Quebee sitet eras eee ede eee 75-1 71-1 64-1 43-7 39-1 54-1 65-1 56-7 47-1 66-5 
18—St Ely acinthe scanner sence ce 65-0 59-7 57-3 40-8 31-5 48-3 56-0 59-7 46-3 71-0 
14-—Sti Johnsons. secedios boaeaen 83-3 76-7 71-7 46-7 46 10 Fey eck nl peace 63-3 50-0 75-4 
15—Sherbrooke..............eeee008: 70:7 68-6 59-3 43-3 34-6 51-6 62-3 60-4 48-1 7alor 
16—Sorel er. See rans Menai were lene 70-8 68-3 66-3 41-3 44-09)0 ees eee 65-0 50-5 74-0 
1—-Thetford: Mines! accseeseas foe ceb eee os) Gael eo eres ADO e sh gecoes | eee eae ee 54-4 46-6 59-8 
c 
18-——Threet Riversesecees esse cescese 79-2 71°5 57-9 43-9 38-5 40-0 55-7 59-4 46-6 70:4 
Ontario— 
19— Belleville as ees ceciosleaine 72-0 68:5 66-0 52-7 AS Lali tacesens 65-0 68-0 53-7 72-7 
20—-Brantiorgecnce veer ec lce sae nee 72:1 68-0 67-3 52-3 45-8 53-5 69-5 68-4 47-2 71-8 
ZI=-Brockeville ste caeie eee ake tes 76-0 71-3 68-7 48-5 48 Sula ee ee 68-5 71-1 55-4 77-0 
2I—— Catan wer teit eieccttiass reccscusateeote ae 71-2 68-9 67-4 47-9 46:40 le leineee 70:0 69-9 55-5 73-6 
Zo COMmWallean. colic sie ccna: 69-7 68-1 62-1 46-1 AT Ol ances 67-7 62-9 50-7 72-5 
24—Worg Williatie.ecsea asa cc totes 67-5 64-9 70-0 47-0 Als elt ees 69-3 67-3 57-2 74-8 
Om (ALG eR se ale eet 74-2 69-6 68-0 51-2 ASn (A eaten 70-8 69-2 53-0 73-0 
26—Guelph tease caeigecticn ce sara 74-6 70-8 68-3 53-4 49-2 54-3 69-7 67-6 46-7 72-1 
2i— Fram ltoneees ae tonnes Oconee eee 74-2 69-9 69-7 51-5 48-0 55-1 69-5 69-5 48-9 72-4 
2o— KAN TSLON es oles ae wise olson 71-0 67-1 64-1 47-1 PEON [ateos oa 66-9 66-2 47-2 70:3 
29—teitehenerces uasneee ome 71-9 69-6 66-6 48-8 46-6 52-8 71:3 69-8 49-3 73-8 
SO Wondonee ty ue dct ie caus Se oan 72°7 69-4 66-2 50-5 45-8 49-6 70-1 67-8 48-7 72-8 
31— Niagara Falls,.......5.2..0.<c4.. 70-9 67-1 65-6 48-4 AD Gs eevee 65-2 68-9 50-9 71-2 
S2— NorthyBayna. nse eee 70:8 67-8 64-2 49-2 4G Glee 66-7 67-0 48-0 74-3 
So— Oshawa ono irdc an Lae ee 72-9 68-0 66:3 47-9 45-2 52-3 67-0 66-6 48-4 70-8 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, OCTOBER 1948, 








A g 
g |§ = 2 
a i A, > & 
; © Sod) a S te & 2 5 : g 
Locality be | So | fe s qs a Bee “< 
3 PA : q ae = g g & % 
se | as | 2s ea |e fl Eo erat bess : 79 
earl ee a8 Pea ean ecw pe bl ot Sle c= ie 
hs ery HO 5 Or ie ae) 2B, 2 = s . 43 
gato baka § Peas! Doo eee [i ree || eh eee. [kg ak eee 
oy Tes oD hy ate D Bu U3 ane ® 5, S 
o 2 ov ap 0 2s oO S oO oo SH = | i a 5 ie) 
3 me ox op A Ts a vs of Ss i 
iit gee ers [cs elk mao A heey en enc 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts. 
P.E.I.— 
1—Charlottetown.................-- 36:3 | 42-0] 66-0] 15-0} 75:0] 32-1 9-3 6-4 9-2 15-6 
Nova Scotia— 

(=I a EINE con, OA 3 AS OO HOR OR OOD ACIS 37-4 | 41-0] 77-7] 17-0] 74-8} 31-2 9-6 6-5 | 11-0 15-9 

38—New Glasgow.........cceseesenes BY | Chloe lp punk 17:0 | 74-9 | 31-5 ON ataee 9-7 16-3 
ASV ONOV eke ae ie cls cess se ce eiace se 37°7 | 42-1} 81-3 18-0 | 74-8 | 32-4 8-7 6-6 | 10-5 16-1 
[54 Daliney dus. chao nbdd SOCRT OUD etaS 37-7 | 40-8 | 71-8 16-0 | 74-9 | 31-7 9-4 6-3 | 10-3 15-3 

New Brunswick— 

G—HrederictOneinceics cence ewe ses 36-4 | 41-8} 73-9 17-0 | 75-1 | 31-9 10-0 6-2 8°5 15-4 

Moncton cote sick occ eeien 37:9 | 41-6] 79-4 17-0 | 75-1 | 32-3 10-0 6°5 10-0 15-5 

S=—SaintmOhn ye cenienicicce oe ccs sls lesleiee 387°2 | 41-4] 76-9 18-0 | 74-9 | 32-6] 10-0 6-4 9-4 15-0 

Quebec— . 

C=C HicOutlMEsote ses sce coco e eee 38-9 | 44-0] 70-3 17-0 | 73:3 | 30-4 8-0 Gi Diletta 14-7 
1S ioe oe cieccers ste skeet s Oi 33-1] 40-3 | 77-7 172 OF I 22682982 8-7 5°8 9-9 14-1 
1i——Montreal ssi scscaces seeienaies cae 36:4 | 41-4} 80-0 17-5 | 73-3 | 30-0 9-3 5-8 10-0 14-9 
12 OQuUCDEC Nocssecierdeh lois ses aneiste oalelets 36-5 | 41-6 | 76-0] 17-0] 73-5 | 30-8 8-0 6-0 10-0 14-8 
1S —=St Ely aAcinthenacsscce cece cols. + 36-6 | 40-9 | 74-0] 16-0} 73-1} 30-1 8-0 6-1 10-7 14-2 
1A Soe ONNSArcraeie citeclois eisiste stars ti oierere 37-8 | 40-5 | 76-1 16-0 | 74-0] 30-7 8-0 6°3 10-4 15-0 
15—Sherbrooketen. mse scone once - 34-3 | 41-4] 73-0} 17-0] 73-21] 30-1 9-5 6°3 10-0 15-0 
16 Sore] eee ecw sated oarsleapes 36-6 | 40-9} 71-4 16:0 | 73-0} 30-7 7°3 6-2 10-1 14-8 
17=—NhetlordeMineswaecs ose sce cleats 37-0 | 40-6 | 72-0 16-0 | 72-8 | 29-8 8-0 6-2 9-5 15-4 
18——ThreesRiversces.deccctis ieee es eerie 33:9 | 40-8 | 75-2 17:0 | 72-4 | 29-6 8-0 6-0 9-6 16-1 

Ontario— 

19=Bellovalletcerriss coos ieeecs ce outs 36-7 | 41-3] 72-3 17-0 | 73-9 | 30-3 9-3 6°3 9-4 14-2 
20 —Brantlordscsstancerincicc sence ee 34-7 | 39-8 | 72-7 17-0 | 73-5 | 29-3 9-3 6-3 9-5 14-5 
21—Brockville... conse cicceee ns eae 35-7 | 41-1] 73-1 17-0 | 73-5 | 29-3 8-7 6-2 10-0 14-2 
99—@hatham:saccescn ccs aoe vce sees 34-8 | 41-3 | 69-3 17:0 | 73-8 | 28-1 9-3 6-1 9-8 14-4 
O5——Cormwallereccueckleuc see tererise tine 35-5 | 41-4] 72-3 17-0) | \73-5 || 29-2 8-7 6-2 9-1 13-9 
D4 BorbewWilhiatesia sates sncte acini 36:6 | 40-7 | 73-5 18-0 |} 71-9 | 30-5 9-3 6-1 9-5 14-4 
Dh Galtine. orice sGincite cis oosaecee eee 35-6 | 40-9] 73-0] 17-0] 74-0} 29-1 9-3 6-0 9-5 14-6 
96—Gitel plas sas betercle-c sie ais dis slate areraras cass 36-0 | 41-1 72-5 17-0 | 73-7 | 28-7 9-3 6-2 9-7 14-5 
27—HMamultons ccm sce cocci see 35-6 40-8 75-0 18-0 73°8 29-1 9-3 6-2 9-8 14-7 
D8 — Kingston sncnis srqchicwter oui = eles 36-1 | 40-7] 72-1 LON 78-2) 29 et 8-7 6-2 9-7 14-5 
202 KitChenersseoe secs eects teenies 35-2 | 41-3] 69-7 17-0 | 73-7 | 28-7 9-3 6-2 9-6 14-3 
B0—Liond omnes oe ceils ate nlote cleteain stare: 35-8 | 40-9 | 72-3 T7ON le Woetale 29-3 9-3 6-2 9-8 14-1 
$1 Niavararblallssecc, circ meccard tre 36:0 | 41-5 | 76-3 17-5 | 73-8 | 29-8 8-7 6-3 9-8 14-8 
32 INort heb ayer ciseeisioce cseiiem states 36-0 41-8 75:5 18-0 73°3 30-4 9-3 6-4 10-5 15-3 
33-—OCs hh awe seca seals wore or tintetecers he's am 35°4 40-7 75-3 17-0 73°7 28-6 9-3 6-3 9-3 14-7 
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e2 las |eg|22| 8s |ee| 58 | 22] 28] 8] ak 
SST ot sa ara tk Eecaiirel ct by en Pomme W Ptacgu ni por 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
84--Ottawade. 62s. ci ao eave 23:5} 17-7 | 21-6) 14-3 7-0 | 29-8 | 21-8] 20-9] 382-7] 44-8] 45-9 
35—Owen Saunt bBe motos OOeer 24-9 | 17-6 | 20-4] 14-6 4-9] 28-8] 19-3] 18-2] 29-7] 39-4] 47-0 
36—Peterborough............ 25-1) 17-2] 20-9} 14-8 5-4] 27-7] 20-8] 18-5] 31-8] 41-1] 46-7 
37— Port Arthursyiis.. > oe eet 26-5 | 19-1] 21:5] 15-0 6-0 | 31:7 | 21-5] 22-4] 31-4] 52-2] 49-9 
38—St. Catharines........... 25-0} 18-3 | 20:9] 13-5 5-1] 29-1] 21-0] 17-1] 29-9| 44-4] 46-3 
39—St. Thomas.............. 24-2] 19-3] 21-4] 14-4 5-6 | 28-8| 20-4] 19-0] 29-1] 37-6] 47-2 
AOS Arnie ia ee aale matey aichslscta oes 25:7 | 19:0] 21:6] 14-6 6-2] 28-3] 20-0] 19-1] 38-0] 44:5] 47-4 
41—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 26-8 | 18-4] 28:0] 16-1 6-7 | 35-3 | 18-3] 20-6] 37-2} 41-0] 48-7 
42—Stratford................. 24-6 18-3 20-4 15:8 5-7 | 28-7] 20-3 18-8 | 30-1 40-2 | 46:3 
43-——“Sud bury ssa. selcsae enters: 25-1 | 16-7) 22-3) 14-7 6-0 | 32-9} 20-1] 20-5] 32-3 | 45-2] 48-3 
14 TP pmMIns ey huis eposecseleee 24-6} 17-3] 22-3] 15-7 6-3 | 36-3] 19-6] 21-7] 30-3] 39-6] 50-5 
45 DOronto. orcntiac eetiete sents 24-4] 17:2] 20-3] 14-7 5-0 | 29-8] 19-7] 18-4] 29-5] 38-4] 43-4 
$6— Welland. 2 Nei. weyeletetarslole 23-4 | 16:3] 20-4] 14-2 5-0. | 32-5 | 20-2] 19-1"| 33-2 |° 88-4 |) 46-0 
47 == Windsor soca ais ceive tteyoe He 23-6 | 18-8] 21-8] 14:5 5-2} 29-7] 19-6] 20-2] 41:9] 47-3 | 46-4 
48—Woodstock...........066. 23°61) 117-7 | 19-8). 13-6 5:0} 25-8| 19-3] 17-7] 380-1] 41-1] 45-3 
Manitoba— 
49-— Brandon’. es sates vat 28-5 | 19-1] 21-6] 16-1 6-5 | 26:2 | 19-8 | 20-71] 34-3] 48-67)....... 
5O—Winniper s : oii. Soe ee Siete 26-7 19-3 21°3 14-0 5-4 | 25:3 19-1 20-4 | 30:2) 51-3 57-9 
Saskatchewan— , 
51—Moose Jaw..........-+-.. 28-9 | 18-7] 21-7} 16-0 6-4 | 35-5] 19-2] 20-5] 35-8] .52-0]....... 
52—Prince Albert............ 28-5 | 19:0] 21-8] 16-4 OOM SER | LSet ers LeQ sole 7 We Cee duletncteier 
Hoa epin ae Meuse terns a ae aun 28-9 | 18-9 | 21-6] 15-1 6-9 | 38-1] 20-5] 20-9} 35:0] 50-7] 61-6 
54—Saskatoon................ 28-5 | 18-7] 22-1] 15-7 7-4] 388-8 | 19-4] 20-5] 34-3] 55-3] 53-0 
Alberta— 
Doe OMIPATY: Figg) foe trcle eats. <te 27-6 | 17-8} 20-0] 14-4 7-4| 35-0] 20-3] 20-6] 37-8] 57-3] 53-4 
, 56—Drumheller.............. 29-0] 18-6 | 20:4] 15-2 7-8 | 37-0 | 20-1} 22-6] 34-4] 51-6] 60-3 
57—Edmonton.............66. 27:9] 17-9] 20-5] 15-6 6-8 | 32-6] 20-7} 21:1] 34-7] 52-3] 57-6 
58—Lethbridge............... 27-3. | 17-3} 18-7} 14-5 7-9 | 82-4} 18-3 | 20-5] 34-5] 57-7] 56-0 
British Columbia— 
HO INANALIMNO ee i bess 2,18 eke ie 0 ots 27°5 18-1 24-2 16-0 6-9 | 42-0 19-0 | 20-9} 33°8]....... 52:3 
60—New Westminster........ 27-0 | 17-5 | 23-0] 15-7 6-1] 38-3} 19:0] 18-8] 29-1] 43-3] 50-8 
61—Prince Rupert............ 28-6 | 20-9] 24-4] 17:3 8-0] 47-0} 20-1] 20-6] 48-4] 54-5] 54-3 
G2 Talla eres uate Ga shite a larcteat ate 20-4] 21-6] 18-7 Se 1 ADs 200 i 22285 |e SP DOS 24 Wintn crrere 
63—Vancouver............66. 26-1] 17-4} 22-9] 16-1 6-2] 40-4] 18-8} 20-2] 27-9} 41-5] 54-4 
G4-—ViCtOTIA. shor. fe si stisor ele ns 6 26-5 | 19-0] 22-4] 16-3 7-7 | 41-4] 19-4] 20-8] 29-3] 50-6] 55-9 





Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. 

(a) Rent figures are obtained by multiplying increases since June, 1941, by the average rental Aetaenined by the 
Census of that date. The increases are based upon reports from real estate agents and periodic sample surveys which are 
now being conducted by direct interview. 

b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat 
rents have been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 

(c) Averages include prices for cuts with bone-in. (d) Revised price. 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, OCTOBER, 1948—Continued 












Sugar Coal 
Locality . 5 g ; x g E He Rent (a) 
-2 | 3° ps Ly 3 a es | 25 3 a 
& ry 3 a 8 A e rs 2 a 3 a & a 5 a, PA roo 
cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts $ $ $ 
B4--OUAWH ai serene esses 28-3 | 39-1] 30-3 9-2 9:31 6085 1) 10126 12200) ai: 33-50-37 -50 
35—Owen Sound............. 28-9 | 37-4} 30-9 9-6 9-5] 63-5 | 52-5 | 22-50 ]....... 19-00-23 -00 
36—Peterborough........... 30-6 | 40-3} 30-0 9-4 9-3 | 61-6 | 51-6} 22-25 )....... 27-50-31-50 
87—Port. Arthur. : (0... .....4. 99:0'|. 41-9 | 32-4) 10-0] ° 10-0] 59-3 |; 49-9°).0..... 21-60 | 24-50-28-50 
38—St. Catharines.......... 26-7 | 35-1 | 30-4 9-1 O11 60-0) Poze loy 212 DOC ren si 28-00-8200 
39—St. Thomas............. 32-0 | 38-9] 31-2 9-7 9-7} 61-5 | 52-5 | 21-50 )....... 22-00-26 -00 
AQ=-SATMIA geet slai teres siete = Stato! B0-Sci40 SiS Pi 10ed P1081 GS SAT She Toe ee Slee eas sential 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 29-8 | 38:1) 32-7 9-9 9-7] 60-4] 51-8 | 22-00 ]....... 25-00-29 -00 
49—Stratiord2....9. 08s. ss 29-9 | 37:3] 31-4 9-8 O28) 63-0 lu Oke Bb tigk OO eal one iste Meme tee 
43—Sudbury........--.+0+5> 29-5 | 38:6 | 33-5] 10-0 9-8 | 60-3 | 51-4 | 22-50 )....... 31-00-35 -00 
44—Timmins...........-.+.. 30:0 | 40-9] 34-2] 10-0 9-9] 59-8] 52-1 | 23-75 ]....... 31-50-35 -50 
AD DOTOMLO ose wlsnn «ses gas 27-9 | 37:1] 30-1 9-1 9-1 | 62-2] 51 20°75: | 2st 34-50-38 -50 
46—Welland.............-+0- 26-5 | 36:3] 30-8 9-3 QS BT Teh Obs 2D 00 eee se, nee eae cs aalnd 
LY Sb ie (0) eae ae ee 30-3 | 36-4] 31-0 9-5 9-6 | 62-2] 51-8 | 22-00 ]....... 27-00-31-00 
48—Woodstock........-..+5- 30-0 | 37-0} 30-2 9-6 9-6) O26 Fri BksS | S2-GO Voy alae ey elesierneeleies . 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon...........-++6- 30-3: 1...42°7°| 8891/1 40-7 | 10-5'| 63:2.) 150-3}. 222. 15-75 | 23+50-27-50 
50—Winnipeg...........--++- 29-6 | 41-9] 31-8] 10-4] 10-4] 55-3] 49-1)....... 17-30 | 29-00-33-00 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw........++.+6+ 99-2") 39°38) 83281210 | 12-0°} 63-0') 49-0) .5.5.5° 14-25 | 27-00-31-00 
52—Prince Albert........... 30-2 |} .45-3 | 83-9 | 11-3] 11-3] 62-3.) 50-5)....... 14-50 | 21-00-25-00 
Do == FUG RIND see rats arets: stars ehetslerere 99°3'|. 41-9} 3353 1 10-0] 11-5°)> G40 fe S2°2 at 15-25 | 30-00-34-00 
54—Saskatoon........-.++00- 99-4.) 43-7 |. 34-1 | 11-0 | 11°38] 61°7.) 50-3))......- 14-75 | 24-00-28-00 
Alberta— 
BO = COIGAT Yi ricteiaeleleVersta ed easier: 98-4| 43-1] 33-3 10°5| 10-9) 60-7 | 49-3/....... 12-00 | 27-50-31-50 
56—Drumheller............. 29:4 | 45-8 |: 86-2] 11-0]. 11-4] 63-3 | 49-2 |.......]--5.--- 23-50-27 -50 
57—Edmonton...........--- 98-2 | 43-4] 32-5] 10-6 | 11-2] 60-8} 48-7 ]....... 8-20 | 26-50-80-50 
58—Lethbridge ............. 98:8] 44-0| 31-5] 10-1} 10-9] 59-6} 50-6 }....... 8-20 | 25-00-29-00 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo............2+6- 29-4] 37:3] 31-4 Oe Galee LOm gir Olds eral Ort etter. sine |tevetera stat 19-00-23 -00 
60—New Westminster....... 28-2} 37-9] 31-0 9-2 9-2>| 5629 ) 48i9) |e ae 16-70 | 21-00-25-00 
61—Prinupce Rert........... 30-9 |: 48-6). 33-0} ~10-8! |° 10°35 Wy 6324 a0 2 se: 18-75 | 20-00-24-00 
G2—— bral News sitstoreiorretye;#iieke 30:7 | 41-7] 34-3] 10-1] 10-3) 59-4] 50-6)....... 15-37 | 23-50-27-50 
638—Vancouver.......-.-+00- 27-9 | 37:4] 29-7 9-3 9-3} 59-4| 48-7]....... 16-90 | 26-50-30-50 
64—Victoria............. ,oee| 28:4] 40:4) 30-1 9-9 O Sere eGUel iui 4o* du | curetateele 18-10 | 238-00-27-00 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1948 


(Basr:—August, 1939=100) 








Furnish 

: , UTnISH | Miscel- 

—_ Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing ee and ieee 

PPA HI es 5.3 55 tok a> Gree NEE 152-2 201-4 109-1 131-5 189-5 153-9 118-9 
Saint John 2 ioe: (5 soem cae Stee ee 156-4 198-1 113-8 135-1 186-9 154-8 123-5 
Montreal.i..ovenstie cs ope eh omer habs 163-1 215-1 117-4 126-5 174-4 169-5 121-5 
MP OTOULOY Yah ce hates sg os ee ee ae 155-4 198-1 118-2 145-0 182-6 160-6 124-2 
Winnipescieitic reece «sixes tae goounae oe 152-8 200-2 114-4 120-5 170-1 169-5 119-8 
SAS KALOON Nas soe uie ee ea eet eames ae 161-8 213-3 121-9 139-4 184-2 170-4 119-0 
ESGIONGON cane ine yesh area aes robe Rten tt 153-9 207-8 108-7 114-6 182-8 161-3 120-9 
VANCOUVED, Senge act aein kw oh Serene ale 161-3 210-9 112-1 138-9 192-3 161-0 127-3 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Bass: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 





Dec. Aug. Dec. Aug. Sept. Oct. ioe 





Ny ee 
Commodities 1941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1948 | i948 | 1948 aie 

Beel sirloin steak’. Aims voce dew rekc eee ote ane : 120-7 154-8 154-8 | 250-5 | 258-8] 259-1 72-3 
Beelsround-steaks 20s (eae Wee ie kK 125-7 167-9 167-9 275-9 | 286-1 286-1 67-8 
IBGeL Ti TOASTS 2. uy see sticna sath ean on be Meea : 125-5 174-3 174-3 | 275-2 | 284-8] 285-7 65-7 
Beet sbotilder’ pause wee sree been enincee ean } 132-7 161-6 162. 287-4 | 301-3 | 301-3 47-9 
Beet stewing bonelessunin ane eee 136-7 168-3 168-3 308-2 | 329-5 | 331-7 45-3 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............eeeceeee. x 139-3 174-0 174-0 | 263-9 | 288-8 295-9 50-0 
Lanib lee roastedvig 2 oie hin tee Nee ome z 109-9 164-4 152-8 238-7 | 241-2 235-9 67-0 
Pork, fresh loins, centre-cut...........0.600005. k 125-3 143-8 143-8 | 231-4 243-9 245-4 66-7 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off................. 5 127-0 143-4 143-4 247-8 265-1 268-3 51-1 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on : 132-3 141-5 | 142-5 | 225-5 | 232-0} 233-3 74-4 
POE DUPE cite Arup sae ARU Oi eG. Penne : 151-3 157-9 | 159-6 | 250-9 | 313-2 | 321-1 36-6 
Shortening, vegctable?; $2: ia.ucic0 csc. eee, A 134-7 137-5 137-5 | 223-6 | 286-1 286-1 41-2 
PUGES, CTAIA AS lare@uus iii Vode coved hee eee 4 156-4 155-3 181-3 | 219-7 | 209-4] 228.7 71-2 
EL SOU aN ech Ne coe Am ie 0 Ue Soa UC 111-0 95-4 95-4 159-6 159-6 159-6 17-4 
Butter creamery, Prints ca. see ee 140-5 144-3 148-0 266-3 267-4 267-8 73-1 
(heese; plain;amild.¢ Ib. a4% o.2/cs gen ub eee 174-6 164-4 165-4 | 220-8 | 223-8 | 226-0 30-2 
Bread, plain white, wrapped................... 106-5 106-3 106-3 150-8 150-8 150:8 9-5 
Poi Maret WER OL © tc Yong een ed Mae 127-3 124-2 124-2 | 187-9 | 187- 187-9 6-2 
HOlled: oats, WaAckage cus csicnoc oc acs wate ae ‘ 112-0 | 114-0] 114-0] 150-4 152-0 | 152-0 9-6 
OPM A KOs POS. this Ot iec. wee ee 5 101-1 100-0 | 100-0 159-8 160-9 160-9 14-8 
Momatoes: canned 24 g2.0) 4% tees j 129-9 137-7 137- 253-8 252-8 238-7 25-3 
Peasweanucd teres) etki con woe Se ee 117-5 | 121-7 121-7 151-7 | 151-7 150-8 18-1 
Com teanted 2 act tthawtie lait cient: 128-3 132-7 132-7 | 200-0 | 200-0] 191-1 21-6 
Gans Maw een enn Maske.) km ote hoe Mloaals 129-4 133-3 133-3 | 296-1] 296-1] 294-1 15-0 
OOMIGHB EN a ee Meh ictnc ene itl Wee eens b. 108-2 | 142-9] 126-5] 210-2] 146-9] 128-6 6°3 
POLAT ORs Oe eee Aree tie. ide eo 89-9 | 218-3 149-4 197-6 155-0 | 143-6 31-4 
Prunes ulate ee eRe hele ae Aaa cc ih tense 115-8 120-2 | 120-2 174-6 | 173-7 174-6 19-9 
Raising, seedless, Dulles iis.tne dose ce panic bec edecs 104-0 107-9 108-6 141-1 I By/Ore 135-1 20-4 
TANLES eee eee ee acta cee hakintge oe coin eat Se 132-5 |- 154-6 154-3 116-4 115-7 | 119-1 34-9 
LiCHEONS toe Cat ee eae RUN = Uk TEL 111-3 147-7 | 148-6 140-0 | 188-5 143-4 46-6 
Jam; strawberry, 16:62.55 5... cele cl oeee oc kk, j 111-3 115-1 115-1 151-6 151-0 150-4 24-7 
wPenehes Won de ie eek kN bay! i 101-5 | 105-1 106-1 154-8 | 154-3 151-3 29-8 
Marmalade, orange, 16 02..........cecececeeees j 118-3 128-9 128-9 148-0 147-3 146-5 19-9 
CORN RY Fispiy 2 aia ite cos cle eames eR 8" He 138-0 | 158-2 157-7 | 191-5 | 191-5] 190-4 32-6 
ugar granillated trie ce here eiis ose) b. 132-3 132-3 132-3 149-2 149-2 149-2 9-7 
ULAR NV CHOW seeker ns lan roe eon Haren 131-3 134-9 134-9 154-0 154-0 154-0 9-7 
COMORYE Si tier ate eo oath Reet 4 141-6 131-4 131-7 183-7 | 184-6 185-2 62-6 
8 RS SES TOLGRE Wall pclae gt le dake te eG Meat gh 145-2 131-6 131-6 174-1 174-5 | 174-1 51-2 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to October, 1948, prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G—1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JAN.-OCT., 1947-1948 


Nee 

















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
. Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man-_ /|Estimated 

During |Existence | During |Existence |Working Working 
Month Month Days Time 

1948* 
DADA E yas iie oo Sek eG a aN @ 19+ 19 12,595t | 12,595 | 135,780 -17 
POGVAL Ves cca tc waetes bntisate ioe 8 15 1,863 11,082 | 140,945 -18 
March ose hen aes viia sien gies ating ea 8 14 130 Si 720 56, 808 -07 
SA DEILM ne aves cits hese es 4 FORA B ae 11 16 2,090 4,491 49,396 -06 
MAY cc ee phe reinesins © catregities st 13 22 LIE 3,214 40, 164 -05 
BD cea Sati raged ey MSO eReader alege 14 on 2,009 3, 765 35, 055 04 
MUEL Vee tP in o6 toms in Alera bes caine cogs is 14 25 6,581 8,513 79, 867 -10 
CON EG TC) ARIES Saat MN ARE ARE Se TES Pan 17 31 1, 843 8,169 | 119,935 -16 
STOLE hile si weds arsdes4 foie OS satiaale 17 32 Bytes 11,878 118, 293 -15 
ChE GOL aia uid Sake © aete, Muboila cease tans 10 23 an et 7,310 8732238 -11 
Cumulative totals... ......-.5. 131 Biecoo 863, 466 -11 

1947 
SADUSE Ya ch aD dak caste ss oie wiveaee Sete 14t 14 3, 293t 3, 293 28, 504 04 
ODT UGCY cc yvnic coe lscs state a wigs sea bi: 13 De 29,449 By a Hy 198, 214 +25 
IVE AGU Stee ae ona Lee clae ea Sisld naouare'’ 13 21 1,012 17,070 | 378,580 -49 
OE, Seta Aas seater ac Sodan Rate ee crogs 23 29 B,213 17,988 | 865,687 47 
Weare weitere a. wees Sabmiaee hasan eet 33 47 19,350 35,893 | 366,070 -47 
Bis hie biti GOR iat eta bd a Syria a gers 20 33 3,077 19,101 168, 737 -22 
Dineen Rw ae bamerr Pella areoan « mentee 19 29 1,767 3, 105 23, 769 -03 
PRALISU Beer ae sae Wheaten Ea shere once wives Hs 22 38 ave? fay (200 51,758 -07 
SORES CL Saori Wed clone Si afotece Gite oh 27 49 16,495 21,528 273,947 -35 
@ CEOS ire acy Re evo ledove elev esevevetes 29 48 10, 869 26, 759 400,114 +52 
Cumulative totalsicc..c. 05.4 +6 213 94, 162 2,255,380 -29 














* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not in- 
cluded in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1948(:) 











Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_—_—_—___—____—_———_| in Man- 3 tee 
and Locality Establish- Working articulars(? 
ments Workers Days 














Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1948 


MINING— 
Coal miners, 3 48 500 |Commenced January 13; for a new 
Edmonton District, agreement providing for increased 
Alta. wages and other changes; employ- 
ment conditions no longer affected 
by the end of October; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— } 
Textile factory workers, a 400 8,000 |Commenced July 12; alleged dis- 
St. Johns, P.Q. crimination in dismissal of workers; 
unterminated. 
Woollen factory workers, 1 454 9,000 |Commenced August 16; protesting 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. introduction of new bonus system; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1948 (*) 
—3—_3030aMeeeeSSS SSS 


Number Involved |Time Loss 

Industry, Occupation _——]} in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers |Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1948—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc—Con. 
Corset factory workers, il 23 90 {Commenced September 21; for im- 
Quebec, P.Q. plementation of award of arbitra- 
tion board for a union agreement 
providing for increased wages and 
other changes; terminated October 
6; return of workers and replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 


Furniture factory workers, 6 950 8,000 |Commenced July 9; for a new agree- 
Arthabaska, ment providing for increased wages 
Beauharnois, two weeks’ vacations with pay, 
Coaticook and etc., following refusal of union to 
Victoriaville, P.Q. accept award of arbitration board; 


unterminated; work resumed at 
Beauharnois and at two establish-~ 
ments in Victoriaville on October 7, 
and at Coaticook, October 11. 


Furniture factory workers, 1 10 10 {Commenced September 18; for in- 
St. Charles de creased wages; terminated October 
Bellechasse, P.Q. 1; return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 
Furniture factory workers, 1 38 640 |Commenced September 28; for im- 
Montreal, P.Q. plementation of award of arbitration 
board for a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, reduced 
hours, payment for statutory holi- 
days, etc; terminated October 23; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Metal Products— 
Automotive parts factory 1 2,589 50,000 |Commenced July 14; for increased 
workers, wages; terminated October 31; 
St. Catharines, Ont. negotiations; compromise. 
Metal factory workers, it 125 875 |Commenced September 22; for im- 
Montreal, P.Q. plementation of award of arbitra- 


tion board for a union agreement 
with increased wages and other 
changes; terminated October 9; 
return of workers; in favour of 
TRANSPORTATION— employer. 
Other Local and Highway— 

Bus drivers and garage (#)197 2,100 |Commenced September 27; for a new 
workers, _ agreement providing for increased 
New Brunswick ; wages; terminated October 13; 
return of workers pending reference 

to conciliation board; indefinite. 


bo 


Water— 
Seamen, (4)34 (*4)225 | (4)1,000 |Commenced June 6; for a union agree- 
Great Lakes and ment; employment conditions no 
St. Lawrence River longer affected by the end of 
October; indefinite. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— ; 
Burglar and fire alarm » 93 2,300 |Commenced September 15; for a 
protection workers, greater increase in wages than 
Hamilton and Toronto, recommended by conciliation 
Ont. board, reduced hours, closed shop, 
etc., in new agreement under nego- 
tiations; unterminated; work re- 
sumed at Hamilton on September 
29, struck again October 5. 
Laundry and dry cleaning 1 20 200 |Commenced September 23; alleged 
plant workers, discrimination in dismissal of two 
Windsor, Ont. union workers; terminated October 


6; return of workers pending further 
reference to Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1948 (') 
——— LEE 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Ee oe eon en rT, in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Working 
ments Workers Days 





ig ce + ES | 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1948 
LoGcInGc— ; 


Loggers, 3 600 3,000 |Commenced October 1 and sporadic 
British Columbia, strikes at later dates; protest 
against increase in rates for board 
from $2 per day to $2.50; ter- 
minated by October 18; negotia- 
tions; partially successful. 
MINING— 
Coal miners, shotfirers, 1 (5)21 60 |Commenced October 4; protest 
Sydney Mines, N.S. against suspension of shotfirer for 
. one day for absenteeism; termin- 
ated October 6; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 1, 200 600 |Commenced October 20; dispute over 
Springhill, N.S. alleged shortage of picks; termina- 
ted October 20; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 (6)8 8g |Commenced October 29; dispute over 
Drumheller, Alta. seniority rights of mine switchman; 
terminated October 29; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Tobacco factory workers, 1 130 260 |Commenced October 27; for imple- 
Montreal, P.Q. mentation of award of arbitration 
board for a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages and 
other changes; terminated October 
28: conciliation, provincial; in 
favour of workers. 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Tannery workers, 1 44 150 |Commenced October 27; for imple- 
Owen Sound, Ont. mentation of award of conciliation 
board for a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, two 
weeks’ vacations with pay, etc; 
unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, helpers and 6 48 2940 |Commenced October 25; for a greater 
apprentices, increase in wages than recommend- 
Victoria, B.C. ed by conciliation board; unterm- 
inated. 
Bricklayers, 9 45 90 |Commenced October 28; for payment 
Calgary, Alta. of wages by cash instead of cheque; 
unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Taxi and truck drivers, 1 30 90 |Commenced October 1; for imple- 
Regina, Sask. mentation of award of conciliation 
board for a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages and 
other changes; terminated October 
4: negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Garage workers, bus depot, 1 12 10 |Commenced October 2; against dis- 


Saskatoon, Sask. missal of a worker for cause; ter- 
minated October 2; return of work- 
ers pending reference to grievance 
committee; indefinite. 


Se ee Se ae 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 47 indirectly affected; (5) 571 indirectly affected; (®) 140 indirectly affected. 


_(4) Estimated only—owing to the nature of the dispute it is extremely difficult to arrive at any 
satisfactory estimate. 
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Sir,—I have the honour to transmit herewith the report of the 
Government delegates to the Thirty-First Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at San Francisco, U.S.A., from June 17 to 
July 10, 1948, inclusive. 


Yours faithfully, 


PALS NDA BEE GE 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, P.C., 
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Sir,—We, the undersigned delegates appointed to represent the 
Government of Canada at the Thirty-First Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, have the honour to submit herewith our 
report of the proceedings of the meeting, which was held in San 
Francisco, U.S.A., from June 17 to July 10, 1948, inclusive. 


Yours respectfully, 


Qa 


Arthur MacNamara, Esq., C.M.G., LL.D., 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
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Report of the Canadian Government Delegates to the 
Thirty-First Session of the International Labour Conference, 
San Francisco, U.S.A., June 17 to July 10, 1948. 


At the invitation of the United States Government, the Thirty- 
First Session of the International Labour Conference was held at 
San Francisco, California, from June 17 to July 10, 1948, this being 
the fifth ILO Conference to be held in that country. 

The annual International Labour Conference is the highest 
authority of the International Labour Organization, which was estab- 
lished under the terms of the Treaties of Peace in 1919 as an 
autonomous associate of the League of Nations but which is now 
one of the specialized agencies of the United Nations although 
retaining its autonomy. The purpose of the Organization is to improve 
labour conditions, raise living standards and promote economic and 
social stability throughout the world by legislative action and by 
international agreement. 

The principal function of sessions of the General Conference of 
the Member States, therefore, is the formulation of international 
minimum standards governing working and living conditions. These 
standards are embodied in multilateral treaties known as Inter- 
national Labour Conventions and in Recommendations. Member 
countries are obligated to bring these Conventions before their com- 
petent national authorities for possible ratification. If a country 
ratifies a Convention, it must apply its provisions and submit annual 
reports to the ILO on the measures taken. Recommendations also 
must be considered with a view to effect being given to them by 
national legislation or otherwise. 


Composition of the Conference 


Of the fifty-nine countries which are members of the Organiza- 
tion, 51 sent delegates to the number of 167, of whom 91 were 
Government delegates, 36 were Employers’ and 40 were Workers’ 
delegates. These were accompanied by 276 technical advisers, making 
a total attendance of 443. The required basis of representation was 
followed in almost all cases, namely, two delegates from each Govern- 
ment, and one each from the most representative organizations of 
employers and workers of each Member State. Two States, however, 
having appointed only one non-Government delegate, two non- 
Government delegates were not included for purposes of calculating 


the quorum. 
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A list of the Member States represented follows: Afghanistan, 
Argentine Republic, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
El] Salvador, Finland, France, Greece, Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Siam, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States of America, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Two of these countries, El Salvador and the Philippines, became 
members during the session by depositing with the Director-General 
instruments accepting the obligations imposed by the Constitution. 
The Conference also admitted Ceylon. Pakistan and Syria had joined 
the Organization late in 1947 and Burma became a member in May, 
1948. 


In accordance with the terms of the Agreement between the 
United Nations and the International Labour Organization (which 
came into force on December 14, 1946), representatives:of the United 
Nations and of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization were in attendance. Other official international 
organizations which accepted invitations addressed to them in accord- 
ance with decisions taken by the Governing Body were the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and the Pan-American Union. 


Objections were made to the credentials of the worker delegates 
and advisers of the Argentine Republic, Cuba, France, Greece, India, 
Mexico, Peru and Uruguay, based generally on the contention that 
the delegates were not nominated in conformity with the rules of 
the ILO’s constitution. 


The Credentials Committee, however, found that the objections 
either were not receivable or it rejected them, and the labour delegates 
in question therefore were able to take their seats in the Conference. 


Among the noteworthy participants in the session were: the 
Austrian Minister of Social Affairs; the Czechoslovak Minister of 
Social Affairs; the Cuban Minister of Labour; the Philippines Secre- 
tary of Labour; the British Minister of Labour and National Service 
(Right Honourable George Isaacs, M.P.); the Uruguayan Minister 
of the Interior; and the Venezuelan Minister of Labour. 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour of 
Canada, and his Deputy, Mr. Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., who were 
to have headed the Canadian delegation, found it impossible to leave 
Ottawa during that time owing to pressure of departmental business. 
Therefore the delegation was headed by Mr. Paul Goulet, O.B.E., 
Assistant to Mr. MacNamara. 


Canadian Delegation 


Government Delegates: 
Mr. Pavut Goutet, O.B.E., Assistant to the Deputy Minister and 
Director of the ILO Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Major A. E. Woop, Head of Vocational Guidance and Vocational 
Training, National Employment Service of Canada, Ottawa. 


Technical Advisers to Government Delegates: 
Mr. James THomson, Deputy Minister of Labour for British 
Columbia, Victoria, B.C. 
Mr. Joun K. Starnes, Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
Mr. G. R. Currm, Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, Vancouver, B.C. 


Employers’ Delegate: 
Mr. Harry Taytor, O.B.E., Canadian National Carbon Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


Technical Advisers to Employers’ Delegate: 
Mr. H. W. Macvonnetu, Manager, Legal Department, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, Ontario. 
Mr. J. C. Apams, K.C., General Counsel, Central Ontario Labour 
Relations Institute, Toronto, Ontario. 
Mr. Ausert DescHamps, O.B.E., General Contractor and 
Engineer, Montreal, P.Q. 


Workers’ Delegate: 
Mr. Percy Bencoucu, C.B.E., President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Ottawa. 


Technical Advisers to Workers’ Delegate: 
Mr. Norman Down, Executive Secretary, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
Mr. J. B. Warp, C.B.E., Secretary, Joint Legislative Committee, 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, Ottawa. 
Mr. Romzo Eruter, General Treasurer, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, Montreal, P.Q. 


Joint Secretaries to the Delegation: 
Miss Eprri H. Harpy, Executive Assistant, ILO Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 
Mr. Journ Marnwarine, Assistant Editor of the Labour Gazette, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Stenographer: 
Miss JEAN Ropertson, Department of Labour, Vancouver, B.C. 


Agenda of the Conference 


WL 


VIII. 


PAY 


AIL, 


. Director-General’s Report; 

. Financial and budgetary questions; 

. Reports on the Application of Conventions; 

. Employment service organization (second discussion) and 


Revision of the Convention concerning fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies, 1933; 


. Vocational guidance (first discussion) ; 
. Wages (first discussion) :— 


(a) General report, 
(6) Fair wages clause in public contracts, 
(c) Protection of wages; 


Freedom of association and protection of the right to organize 
(second discussion) ; 


Application of the principles of the right to organize and 
to bargain collectively, collective agreements, conciliation 
and arbitration, and co-operation between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organizations (first discussion) : 
Partial revision of the Night Work (Women) Convention, 
1919, and of the Night Work (Women) Convention 
(Revised), 1934; 


. Partial revision of the Night Work of Young Persons 


(Industry) Convention, 1919; 


. Substitution for the provisions of the Night Work (Women ) 


Convention (Revised) 1934, and of the Night Work of 
Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919, contained in 
the Schedule to the Labour Standards (Non-Metropolitan 
Territories) Convention, 1947, of the corresponding provi- 
sions of the revising Conventions now proposed; and 
Privileges and immunities of the International Labour 
Organization. 


On each of these items a comprehensive report was prepared by 
the ILO and distributed ‘to the representatives for their information 
and study in advance of the Conference. 


Opening of the Conference 


The session was formally opened by Dr. Luis Alvarado of Peru 
as Chairman of the Governing Body. The delegates were welcomed 
in a message from President Truman read to the Conference by Mr. 
David Morse, United States Government delegate, which said in 
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part: “As an old and tested international organization, the Inter- 
national Labour Organization is an important bulwark of our 
machinery for international co-operation. Its effectiveness in raising 
world living and working standards has served as an encouraging 
example, filling us with hope for the success of our co-operative 
endeavours in other fields.” The Chairman stated that the President’s 
message was “conclusive proof of the spirit which impels the 
Government and people of the United States to co-operate with 
the ILO in pursuit of the high aims defined in its Constitution.” 
He added that it was only a few days since the members of the 
Governing Body had the honour to hear, from Mr. Truman’s own 
lips, words which gave expression to this same spirit. 

Doctor Alvarado went on to say that the revised Constitution 
of the International Labour Organization had gone into effect on 
April 20 and that this had greatly strengthened the ILO as an autono- 
mous organization associated with the United Nations and had 
re-equipped it to discharge more effectively the growing responsi- 
bilities confronting it in the present-day world. 

He also informed the Conference that the Governing Body had 
elected Mr. David Morse to be Secretary-General of the International 
Labour Office when Mr. E. J. Phelan retired on reaching the age of 
sixty in the course of the summer. Mr. Morse had been Under- 
Secretary of Labour and recently Acting Secretary of Labour in the 
United States and Doctor Alvarado felt that he would be able to 
maintain fully the great traditions of Albert Thomas, Harold Butler, 
John Winant and Edward Phelan. He paid warm tribute to Mr. 
Phelan, who was one of the main architects of the Constitution of the 
ILO and was largely responsible for giving it the unique tripartite 
character which has been the source of its success. 


Officers of the Conference 
The following officers were elected: 


President—Mr. Justin Godart, former Minister; French Govern- 
ment Representative on the Governing Body of the ILO. 


Vice-Presidents——Mr. Nurullah Esat Sumer, Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies of Turkey, and Turkish Government delegate; 
Mr. H. C. Oersted, President of the International Organization of 
Employers of Denmark and Member of the Employers’ group of the 
Governing Body of the ILO; and Mr. Percy Bengough, President of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and Member of the 
Workers’ Group of the Governing Body of the ILO. 

Mr. E. J. Phelan, Director-General of the International Labour 
Office, was Secretary-General of the Conference. 
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Presidential Address 


In thanking the delegates for the honour conferred upon him in 
electing him to preside over the Conference, Mr. Justice Godart said 
that he felt that it was accorded to him not only in recognition of 
the fact that he was a veteran in the struggle for social progress, 
but also to do honour to his country, the land of France, which 
had given to the Organization its first Director, Albert Thomas. 

He reviewed briefly the evolution of the struggle for social 
progress—which the Conference was continuing—going back to 1897, 
to the first International Congress of Labour Legislation, and then to 
the setting up of the International Association for the Legal Protec- 
tion of Workers, which established the International Labour Office of 
Basle, a forerunner in many ways of the present International Labour 
Office. This Association took the initiative in 1906 in calling the dip- 
lomatic conference of Berne (of which he believed he was the sole 
surviving member) at which were elaborated the first conventions, 
one concerning the employment of women and children and the other 
combating industrial poisoning caused by the use of phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches. Then came the war and out of it the 
Treaty of Versailles, which performed a lasting work—now intangible 
though not destroyed—by proclaiming that social justice alone could 
establish the reign of peace. This was the mission, both moral 
and juridical, given to the International Labour Organization. As its 
most immediate and urgent task it elaborated a system of legal 
protection for workers; and thus the world owed to the ILO the inter- 
national labour code constituted by the methodical presentation of 
the 86 Conventions adopted to date by the Organization. 

Mr. Godart went on to say that the Organization was “not long 
content to be merely a parliament, debating and adopting texts,” but 
that, “thanks to the eminent services which it has rendered, it has 
approached progressively nearer to universality. New-born States 
now regard their prompt adhesion to the Organization as an admirable 
manner of affirming their independence. Its activities . .. . are 
radiating in all directions within the sphere of its competence. It 
has regional conferences, advisory missions and relations with non- 
governmental organizations carrying on more or less closely related 
activities.... It calls industries together in all quarters of the globe 
to take part in its industrial committees, thereby establishing direct 
contact, both on the technical and the social plane, with their workers’ 
and employers’ elements with a view to adapting general regulations 
to the peculiarities of the industry concerned in such a way as to 
guarantee the greatest effectiveness.’ Now it was going “further 
ahead in the field of the actual organization of labour, by conducting 
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regearch into, and by making available to labour, ways and means 
of applying to production ever more of its intelligence and its initia- 
tive, and of accepting its share of responsibility in the progressive 
harmonization of the forces which contribute to the general welfare.” 

Thus it was that, in the course of the present session, the 
Conference would be called upon to examine the highly important 
problems of the organization of employment services, vocational 
guidance, the application of the principles of the right of association 
and negotiation and collaboration between the public authorities and 
occupational organizations. But it was, he declared, above all, freedom 
of association and the protection of the right to form industrial 
organizations which would mark the essential character of the 
deliberations of the Conference. 

Mr. Godart pointed out one important event at the “summit of 
that evolution” which he had just outlined, which was the “establish- 
ment of the autonomous status of the ILO within the United Nations 
Organization and the agreement freely worked out and adopted 
between them as to the nature of their relations in respect of mutual 
documentation, the study in common of problems directly or indirectly 
related to labour, and the avoidance by means of constant co-ordina- 
tion of misunderstandings and overlapping.” He declared that the 
Conference could not but give the fullest endorsement to the under- 
taking given in Mr. Phelan’s report to extend to the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies the most complete collaboration at a time 
when “faith, energy and strength of purpose” were needed more 
urgently than ever on the international plane. 

He went on to refer to the esteem Mr. Phelan had earned by his 
hard work and the personal charm which had made relations with him 
so pleasant. He said that Mr. Phelan had followed no easy tradition, 
for his predecessors had set a high standard and he had had to carry 
on “at a time when less intrepid men than he might have despaired of 
the future of peace based on justice.” He felt that he was speaking for 
the whole Conference when he expressed to the retiring Director- 
General the profound gratitude of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion which he had served so well. 

He then extended a cordial greeting to Mr. David Morse, United 
States Under-Secretary of Labour, who had been elected to succeed 
Mr. Phelan. He said that although Mr. Morse would hold an inter- 
national office, he would remain a particularly valued representative 
of a nation which had twice entered wars distant from its own borders 
but threatening freedom throughout the world, and which now proved 
its public spirit by helping to rebuild the ruins and revive the national 
economies overthrown by the war. Mr. Morse’s experience, both 
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before the war when he was president of two large undertakings, 
during the war when he was head of a military unit responsible for 
preparing and enforcing a programme of labour policy and later 
Labour Director in the Military Government, and subsequently, when 
demobilized, as General Counsel to the National Labour Relations 
Board, would be of the greatest value in his new appointment, on 
which the Conference could congratulate both Mr. Morse and them- 
selves. 


Appointment of Committees 


The first Committee to be a up was the Selection Committee, 
whose duty it is to arrange the programme of the Conference, to fix 
the time and agenda for the plenary sittings, to make proposals for the 
setting up and composition of other committees and to report to 
the Conference on any other questions requiring a decision for the 
proper conduct of its business. Mr. Goulet and Mr. Taylor served 
on this Committee. 

On the recommendation of the Selection Committee, separate 
committees were then set up for the following: Credentials; Finance: 
Standing Orders; Resolutions; the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations: Bie ploumene Service and Vocational Guidance; 
Wages; Freedom ne Association and Industrial Relations; een 
of the Conventions concerning the Night Work of Wane and 
Revision of the Convention concerning the Night Work of oe 
Persons. 

The Canadian delegation sought and secured representation as 
follows: 


Finance: 
Mr. Starnes (substitute Mr. Paul Goulet). 


Standing Orders: 
Mr. Taylor, deputy Employer member. 


Resolutions Committee: 


Mr. Dowd, Worker member; and Mr. Bengough, deputy Worker 
member. 


Application of Conventions: 
Mr. Taylor (substitute Mr. Deschamps), deputy Employer mem- 
ber; and Mr. Dowd, deputy Worker member. 


Employment Service Organization and Vocational Guidance: 
Mr. Wood, Government member; Mr. Taylor (substitute Mr. 
Deschamps), Employer member; and Mr. Ward, deputy 
Worker member. 
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Wages: 


Mr. Thomson, Government member; Mr. Taylor (substitute Mr. 
Adams), Employer member; and Mr. Ward, Worker member. 
Mr. Bengough was substitute Worker member. 


Freedom of Association: 

Mr. Starnes (substitute Mr. Currie), Government member; Mr. 
Taylor (substitute Mr. Macdonnell), Employer member; 
and Mr. Dowd, deputy Workers member. 

(On this important committee Mr. Taylor was elected 
Employers’ Vice-Chairman. ) 
Night Work: 
Mr. Ethier, Worker member; and Mr. Ward as a deputy member. 


It should be noted that although technical advisers may serve on 
any Committee and vote at the Committee level, they have no vote in 
the plenary session of the Conference, unless specifically authorized 
to act as substitutes for delegates. 

On the completion of their deliberations, these various com- 
mittees submitted their reports to the full Conference which discussed 
the recommendations put forward before taking a final record vote 
on each Convention, Recommendation or Resolution suggested. 


Decisions of the Conference on the lfems on the Agenda 


Following is a brief summary of the decisions of the Conference 
on Items II to XII of the agenda. (Proceedings under Item I are 
summarized elsewhere in this report.) 


II. Financial and Budgetary Questions 

The Finance Committee (composed of one Government repre- 
sentative from each of the fifty-one countries represented), after 
having scrutinized the Budget of the Organization and the allocation 
of expenses among States Members for the 31st financial period 
ending December 31, 1949, presented its report to the Conference 
together with a Resolution concerning the adoption of the Budget 
and the allocation of expenses. This Resolution, with the Committee’s 
report, was adopted by the Conference by a vote of 124 to 0 with two 
abstentions. The Conference is the sole authority responsible for 
voting the Budget, although as a specialized agency of the United 
Nations, the ILO is bound to co-operate with that organization and 
with other specialized agencies in securing the fullest measure of 
co-ordination in all matters, including finance. 
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The Budget totalled $5,215,539. A statement of contributions 
due from Member States for 1949 will be found in Appendix 3. The 
amount that is to be raised by contributions from Member States 
in proportion to the number of units they are assessed is $5,185,539, 
of which Canada’s share (85 units) is $222,022.39, less credits of 
$33,531.04 in respect of 1947 surplus. 

The Committee’s report stressed that it is necessary to ensure 
that every Member State pay its full contribution promptly 
and without default. There were five Member States whose arrears 
exceeded two full years’ contributions and therefore, according to 
the Constitution of the ILO, they were not entitled to vote unless 
specially authorized to do so by a two-thirds majority vote of the 
Conference. Of these, Bulgaria was the only one represented at the 
Conference, but the Finance Committee was satisfied that she was 
making real efforts to clear up her arrears and to place herself in good 
financial standing with the Organization. She was therefore allowed 
by the Conference, after a record vote on the question, to retain her 
voting privileges at the present session. The Committee reported 
also that, thanks to the work of the Allocations Committee, the 
number of units of contribution had risen in the last two years from 
623 units to approximately 815 units. It was agreed on all sides that 
it was necessary to provide the ILO with the financial resources neces- 
sary to carry out its work. 


III. Reports on the Application of Conventions 

The Committee set up to deal with the annual reports of Govern- 
ments on the measures taken to give effect to Conventions to which 
their respective countries are parties had before it as a basis for its 
deliberations annual reports of Governments on the application of 
Conventions; the report of the ILO’s Committee of Experts on the 
subject; annual reports received from certain Governments too late 
for examination by the Committee of Experts; supplementary 
information furnished to the Committee of Experts by certain 
Governments on request; and tables showing the position of ratifica- 
tions and votes cast by Government delegates. The Committee’s 
unanimous report was to the effect that the position with regard to 
the ratification of Conventions is still far from satisfactory. Many 
Governments vote for these Conventions and then do not ratify them; 
or if they do ratify, do not put their legislation into strict accordance 
with the Convention. The Committee in its report agreed with the 
Committee of Experts’ statement that “an ineffective ratification not 
only fails to raise or stabilize basic conditions but it undermines 
respect for international obligations solemnly undertaken, reduces 
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respect for international good faith, is unfair to States which respect 
their obligations and deters such States from undertaking further 
ratifications, thereby materially reducing social progress.” The Com- 
mittee made a renewed appeal to States Members to comply scrupu- 
lously with their obligations. The Committee’s report was adopted 
unanimously by the Conference. 


IV. Employment Service Organization and Revision of the Conven- 
tion Concerning Fee-Charging Employment Agencies, 1933 

The Conference adopted a Convention by 128 votes to 0, with 
seven abstentions, concerning the Organization of the Employment 
Service, which will require countries ratifying it to maintain free 
public employment services as part of their national programmes to 
help achieve full employment and to ensure the most effective use of 
their labour forces. By a vote of 102 to 24, with four abstentions, 
the Conference also adopted a Recommendation designed to supple- 
ment the provisions of the aforementioned Convention as well as 
those of the Employment Service Recommendation of 1944. The full 
texts of this Convention and Recommendation will be found in 
Appendices 4 and 5, respectively. 

The Committee being unable to reach agreement on the proposed 
revision of the 1933 Convention regarding fee-charging employment 
- agencies, (which requires the abolition of those conducted on a profit- 
making basis and the supervision of non-profit making private 
agencies, and which had been ratified by only six countries), the 
question was placed by the Conference on the agenda of the next 
session for further consideration. 


V. Vocational Guidance 

This question was referred to a special committee for preliminary 
consideration under the double-discussion procedure, and the com- 
mittee, despite differences of opinion and of emphasis during its 
discussions, were able to reach unanimous conclusions. The following 
general considerations emerged from their deliberations: (1) the 
present techniques and methods used in vocational guidance are 
accepted as largely experimental; (2) vocational guidance isa. 
continuous process starting during schooling and the fundamental 
principles are the same irrespective of the age of the individual being 
assisted; (3) appropriate vocational guidance services should be 
available for those who wish to use them, on the basis of complete 
freedom for applicants to determine their own course of action; and 
(4) a set of standards and general principles in relation to vocational! 
euidance, internationally accepted, would be useful to guide Member 
countries in their development of such services. 
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The Conference adopted the report of the Committee, and par- 
ticularly approved its general conclusions containing proposals for 
a Recommendation on Vocational Guidance after consultation with 
governments. The conclusions in question are set out in Appendix 
6 to this report. They are drafted in such a way as to make distinc- 
tion between assistance given to young persons (Vocational Guidance) 
and that given to adults (Employment Counselling), and would 
form the basis of a valuable Recommendation. The Conference 
decided by a vote of 117 to 0, with no abstentions, to place on the 
agenda of the next session the question of Vocational Guidance with 
a view to a final decision on a Recommendation on the subject. 


VI. Wages 


(a) General Report—The Wages Committee considered this 
item in three stages. First, it dealt with the question of Equal 
Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for Work of Equal 
Value, then with the question of a Guaranteed Wage; and finally 
considered what action should be taken on the various other questions 
raised in the ILO’s General Report. 

The question of Equal Pay for Equal Work by Women (the 
recognition of which principle is listed in the ILO’s Constitution as 
being one of the necessary factors in the prevention of labour unrest) 
was before the Conference at the request of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. The Committee felt that this was not 
a matter that should be put off indefinitely, but that it should be 
placed on the agenda of next year’s session of the Conference. There- 
fore, in submitting their report to the Conference, they presented a 
Resolution which would have the Conference invite the Governing 
Body to place this item on the agenda of the earliest possible session, 
preferably the next general session. After the rejection of certain 
amendments put forward by the Employers’ group, this Resolution 
was adopted (see Appendix 7), the Employers’ group abstaining 
from voting. 

With respect to the question of the Guaranteed Wage, the Com- 
mittee presented to the Conference a Resolution (see Appendix 8) 
which was adopted by a vote of 77 to 29. This Resolution falls into 
two parts; the first paragraph recognizes the desirability of extending 
the application of the principle of the guaranteed wage, while the 
second and third paragraphs suggest procedural steps, the second one 
suggesting that the subject should be studied by appropriate industrial 
committees as to methods of application, and the third requesting the 
Governing Body to consider the desirability of placing the subject 
on the agenda of an early session of the Conference. The Employers, 
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although sympathizing with the general principle of providing the 
maximum possible security, subject to a steadily rising standard of 
living, found themselves in the position of having to vote against the 
Resolution in the form in which it was presented. 

Finally, the Committee, having been unable to complete its 
consideration of all the points raised in the General Report on wages 
during the present session, presented a Resolution to the Conference 
that, as it was desirable to consider further at the earliest opportunity 
the programme for future action by the International Labour Organ- 
ization in the field of wages, the question of “Wages—General Report” 
should be placed on the agenda of the next general session. This 
resolution was adopted by the Conference by a vote of 123 to 1, with 
no abstentions. 


(b) Fair Wages Clauses in Public Contracts—In considering 
international regulations requiring the payment of fair wages on 
publie contracts, the Committee agreed that these regulations should 
apply to contracts in which at least one of the parties is a public 
authority, and the execution of which involves the expenditure of 
public funds and requires the employment of workers by the party 
carrying out the contract. The Committee presented a report setting 
out proposed conclusions with respect to a Convention as well as a 
Recommendation concerning Labour Clauses in Publie Contracts, and 
added a Resolution that this question be placed on the agenda of the 
next session of the Conference. The Conference adopted the Com- 
mittee’s report and the Resolution by a vote of 103 to 0, with 25 
abstentions.. The Employers’ group abstained from voting because 
the proposed texts referred only to public contracts and not also to 
works executed directly by public authority. 

For the full text of the Committee’s conclusions see Appendix 9. 


(c) Protection of Wages——After having considered this item, 
the Committee presented a report containing proposed conclusions 
relating to a Convention and a Recommendation on this subject, 
together with a Resolution that this question be placed on the agenda 
of the next general session of the Conference for final decision. The 
report, with the Resolution, was adopted by a vote of 124 to 0, with 
no abstentions. For the full text of the Committee’s conclusions see 
Appendix 10. The Employers’ group, in voting for the Resolution, 
stated that although they favoured the proposed Convention, they 
reserved their position with regard to certain aspects of the Recom- 
mendation. 
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VII. Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right to Organize 

The proposed international treaty guaranteeing the right of 
freedom of association and the rights of workers and employers to 
organize, was the most important item on the agenda and one of 
particular interest to Canadian labour at the present time. The prin- 
ciple of freedom of association has been embodied in the Constitution 
of the ILO from the outset. The question of trade union rights had 
been referred to the ILO early in 1947 by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, following the submission to it of 
memoranda from the World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
American Federation of Labour. This whole question was accordingly 
the subject of a first discussion at last year’s session of the Conference, 
and received further consideration at the present session. 

By a vote of 127 to 0, but with 11 abstentions, the Conference 
adopted a Convention concerning Freedom of Association and Protec- 
tion of the Right to Organize, the full text of which will be found in 
Appendix 11. This Convention will require a ratifying country, 
among other things, to make effective (1) the right of workers and 
employers, without any distinction, “to establish and, subject only to 
the rules of the organizations concerned, to join organizations of their 
own choice without previous authorization ;” (2) the right of workers’ 
and employers’ organizations to draw up their constitutions and 
rules, to elect their representatives in full freedom, to organize their 
administration and activities and to formulate their programmes, the 
public authorities to refrain from any interference which would 
restrict or impede this right; and (3) the right of workers’ and 
employers’ organizations to establish and join federations and con- 
federations, any such organization, federation and confederation to 
have the right to affiliate with international organizations of workers 
and employers. 


The Conference also had before it the question of the possible 
establishment of international machinery for safeguarding freedom of 
association, and at the close of its discussions it unanimously adopted 
a Resolution on the subject, the full text of which appears in 
Appendix 12. 


VIII. Industrial Relations 

Under its double-discussion procedure, the Conference gave pre- 
liminary consideration to the question of Industrial Relations, which 
comprises: application of the principles of the right to organize and 
to bargain collectively, collective agreements, conciliation and arbi- 
tration, and co-operation between public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. The Committee dealing with this item, 
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finding it impossible to study all these questions in the time available, 
limited itself to the problem of the first one (application of the prin- 
ciples of the right to organize and to bargain collectively) and its con- 
clusions were duly approved by the Conference. (See Appendix 13.) 

By a vote of 117 to 0, the Conference adopted a Resolution to 
place on the agenda of the next General Session: (1) for second dis- 
cussion, the question of the Application of the Principles of the Right 
~ to Organize and to Bargain Collectively, with a view to the adoption 
of a Convention or a Recommendation at that session; and (2) an 
item for first discussion dealing with Industrial Relations, comprising 
Collective Agreements, Conciliation and Arbitration, and Co-operation 
between Public Authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ Organi- 
zations. 


IX. Partial Revision of the Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919, 
and of the Revised Convention of 1934 

When this Convention was revised for the first time in 1934, it 
was to allow the double-shift system to be introduced for women in 
industry. The main objects of the present proposed revision were: 
(1) in defining “industrial undertakings,” to take into consideration 
the definitions adopted in other Conventions, and the categories of 
employment to be included in the scope of the Convention; (2) in 
defining the word “night” to allow more flexibility in the interval of 
prohibited employment (“barred period’) so as to facilitate the 
development of double day-shift systems; and (3) to broaden the 
exception applying to women in managerial positions to include 
women in responsible technical and professional positions. 

The Conference adopted the Convention concerning the Night 
Work of Women employed in Industry (revised 1948) by 120 votes 
to 2, with 9 abstentions. The full text of the revised Convention will 
be found in Appendix 14. 


X. Partial Revision of the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) 
Convention, 1919 

The Conference adopted a revised Convention by 120 votes to 9, 
with five abstentions. Among the new provisions was one providing 
not only for a longer consecutive rest period and a longer barred period 
for night employment, but also for greater flexibility in the arrange- 
ment of the barred period so as to take account of new developments 
such as the double-shift system. Another decision was that “industrial 
undertakings” should be defined to take into consideration the defini- 
tion adopted in other Conventions and to include other categories of 
employment in the scope of the Convention. For the full text of the 
revised Convention see Appendix 18. 
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XI. Amendment of the Schedule to the Labour Standards (Non- 
Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947 

The Conference adopted by 84 votes to 0, with 32 abstentions, 
the Instrument for the Amendment of the Schedule to the Labour 
Standards Convention above-mentioned, whereby new provisions are 
to be substituted for those of the Night Work of Young Persons 
(Industry) Convention 1919 and also for those of the Night Work 
(Women) Convention as revised in 1934 which are set forth in the 
Schedule to the Labour Standards (Non-Metropolitan Territories) 
Convention, 1947, in order to bring them into line with the two revised 
Conventions of 1948, referred to under Items IX and X. 


XII. Privileges and Immunities of the ILO 

The Conference accepted for the International Labour Organiza- 
tion the United Nations Convention on the privileges and immuni- 
ties of the specialized agencies as modified by an annex relating to 
the ILO. The Convention is now open to acceptance by the Member 
States of the ILO. 


Other Decisions of the Conference 


In addition to the foregoing, the Conference— 

1. Invited the Supreme Commander of Allied Powers in Japan to 
send a tripartite observer delegation to the present session of the 
Conference (see Appendix 16 for his reply to this invitation) and also 
requested the Governing Body to consider the desirability of inviting 
the Supreme Commander of Allied Powers to send similar observer 
delegations to future sessions of the Conference and of industrial 
committees which are particularly concerned with Japanese labour 
standards; 

2. Endorsed the aims of the United Nations Appeal for Children, 
and expressed the hope that this great endeavour be continued until 
such time as the children of the world will no longer suffer from lack 
of the first necessities of life; 

3. Adopted certain amendments to its Standing Orders, namely: 
(1) concerning the procedure to be followed in any case in which it 
might be thought desirable to transfer to another international organi- 
zation all or part of the responsibilities of the International Labour 
Organization under a Recommendation; (2) governing the procedure 
for the admission of States to membership in the Organization; (3) 
defining the rights and privileges of non-governmental organizations 
enjoying consultative status with the ILO; and (4) regarding rules 
concerning the powers, functions and procedures of regional 
conferences; 
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4. Requested the Governing Body to consider the advisability of 
convening at an early date the Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers and to invite the suggestions of 
that Committee on the further action to be taken by the Organization 
in connection with their problems as a result of the economic condi- 
tions prevailing during and since the war and particularly by the rise 
in living costs in relation to salaries; 


5. Requested the Governing Body to consider the advisability of 
placing on the Agenda of an early session of the Conference, preferably 
the 1950 Session, the whole question of the status and employment of 
domestic workers; 


6. Requested the Governing Body to instruct the International 
Labour Office to make a further study of working conditions in all 
branches of the glass industry, and to undertake the ten-yearly review 
of the relevant Conventions for the purpose of considering whether 
their revision is necessary; 


7. Requested the Governing Body to call at an early date a pre- 
paratory technical conference on the working conditions of persons 
employed on aircraft engaged in the transportation of passengers or 
goods; 

8. Requested the Governing Body to instruct the Internationa! 
Labour Office to give priority to preliminary studies with a view to 
the establishment of an international system of social security for 
all workers, wherever they may be, the recognition of rights acquired 
in other countries, and to place the question on the agenda of the 
earliest possible session of the Conference; and 


9. Referred to the Governing Body for study and possible action 
a Resolution submitted by the Argentine Government delegation that 
the following shall be considered as essential rights of the worker in 
all parts of the world: the right to work, the right to a fair wage, the 
right to adequate vocational training, the right to work under decent 
conditions, the right to safeguards for his health, the right to welfare, 
the right to social security, the right to provide protection for his 
family, the right to aspire to improved economic conditions, and the 
right to defend his occupational interests; and that the recognition 
of these rights should be fundamental to the work of the International 
Labour Organization. 
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Election of the New Governing Body 


The period of office of the Governing Body elected in 1945 having 
expired, the triennial election of the new Governing Body took 
place during the Thirty-First Session of the International Labour 
Conference. 

Prior to the balloting, the Governing Body, which was also in 
session, gave consideration to the question of the eight states of chief 
industrial importance entitled to the eight non-elective seats, and 
agreed that the United States, the United Kingdom, France, India, 
China and Canada should retain the seats they held by virtue of their 
industrial importance. It was decided, however, that Brazil should 
replace the Netherlands among those eight states, and that the list 
should be reviewed again before the next session of the Conference, 
Belgium to continue to occupy the eighth non-elective seat meanwhile. 

In the election, the following countries were chosen to occupy the 
eight elective Government seats on the Governing Body, which is 
composed of sixteen Government members, eight Employers and eight 
Workers: Argentine Republic, Australia, Cuba, Denmark, Italy, Peru, 
Poland and Turkey. The eight management and the eight labour 
delegates were chosen individually by the management and labour 
delegates to the Conference, respectively. Mr. Harry Taylor, the 
Canadian Employers’ delegate, was appointed first deputy member in 
the Employers’ group, and Mr. Perey Bengough, the Canadian 
Workers’ delegate, was appointed first deputy member in the Workers’ 


group. 


The Director-General’s Report to the Conference 


In his annual report to the Thirty-First Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Mr. Edward J. Phelan, Director-General 
of the International Labour Office, as in previous years, surveyed and 
analyzed social and economic conditions during the past year and also 
outlined the activities of the Organization during the same period. 

He declared that international collaboration must be pursued 
wherever and whenever it can be made to work, in the hope that 
slowly it will build firmer and firmer foundations. He pledged anew 
the ILO’s collaboration with the United Nations and its other special- 
ized agencies and pointed out that the Organization’s objectives— 
better conditions of labour and higher standards of living—knew “no 
boundaries of political or economic or ideological division.” He said 
that the ILO welcomed “the collaboration of all who are willing to 
subscribe to its constitution and to pursue its objectives through the 
democratic methods which that constitution provides.” 
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In a summary of the international political background against 
which the report is presented, he declared that while it would be 
dangerous to underestimate the failure to achieve international 
co-operation in establishing peace, it would be equally dangerous to 
exaggerate it. It may have been over-optimistic, he said, to assume 
that a collision of policies and methods could be avoided, but in any 
case the atmosphere of apprehension and suspicion engendered by 
‘this collision should not be allowed to obscure either the nature or 
importance of such other developments as the Marshall programme 
for European recovery. 

It was remarkable, he emphasized, that although the United 
Nations had both successes and failures to record, and despite the 
political cleavage between East and West, there was no question of 
abandoning the United Nations machinery. Whatever its weaknesses 
at the moment, he said, the United Nations remained the only hope 
poth of the present and the future. 

He said it was also notable that both eastern and western 
Europe expect to continue to do business with each other, adding that 
the pattern of continental trade would of course be influenced by the 
political changes which have taken place, but that at the moment 
there was no reason to conclude that the economi? picture would show 
as sharp a division as that marking the political scene. 

In his review of the economic background against which the 
report discussed trends in social policy throughout the world, he 
found that while living standards had improved during the past 
year, the rate of progress was slower than expected. He emphasized 
also that both production and living standards are still threatened by 
inflation. He stressed that continuing inflation remained a major 
challenge which could only be met successfully by positive measures 
to increase production. He suggested that policies designed to provide 
incentives to greater production might help to solve the difficult 
problem of attracting a larger percentage of the total labour force. 
into the industries in which its services are most needed. 

The report found that the world food situation had not improved 
and had possibly deteriorated during the year. Compared with the 
pre-war position, the distribution of food had also become more 
unequal, with some countries consuming 30 per cent less per capita, 
and others as much as 15 per cent more. The expected increase in 
1948 production, it said, would fall far short of meeting current 
requirements and would not lessen the need for energetic and con- 
certed action to increase production. 
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Mr. Phelan found it encouraging that European governments 
have assumed responsibility for action designed to remove the 
obstacles to reconstruction. “This state of affairs,” he commented, 
“contrasts favourably with the situation during the great depression 
when most governments, in accordance with the laissez-faire views 
widely held at the time, played a relatively passive role. The con- 
ception of the responsibility of the State to promote full employment 
and rising standards of living . . . is increasingly reflected in current 
policy and planning.” But present difficulties cannot be solved on 
the basis of unco-ordinated national action, he warned. “Each country 
needs the assistance or co-operation of others, and the national plans 
of each can only be fully effective if they fit in with the world situation 
and with the plans of others.” 

The report found that the general employment situation through- 
out the world is contradictory. “So far as the level of employment 
is concerned, the position may be regarded as satisfactory in large 
areas of the world, though a number of danger signals have appeared 
during the past year. Widespread under-employment of manpower 
resources and persistent unemployment in some countries cannot be 
regarded as healthy elements in the world economic and social situa- 
tion. The manpower shortage prevailing in other countries and the 
skill shortage all over the world provide the other side of the picture, 
and also give rise to employment problems of world concern.” 

In his review of the activities of the ILO since its 1947 genera! 
conference, Mr. Phelan pointed out that the revision of the Organi- 
zation’s constitution has now been concluded with the coming into 
force of the amendments voted by the 1946 session. This action, he 
said, had two significant features: “The first is that important addi- 
tions have been made to strengthen the ILO’s international action. 
The second, even more important, is the solemn reaffirmation without 
exception of all the fundamental principles on which the ILO was 
constructed nearly thirty years ago. Many of them were then daring 
innovations. They now achieve a fresh acceptance, after a critical 
examination by another generation. After having been tested for 
over a quarter of a century both in peace and in war, their validity 
emerges unchallenged and their permanence seems assured. The 
Organization remains unique in its international tripartite character, 
uniquely adapted for the consideration of the range of problems for 
which its competence is reaffirmed.” 

This was Mr. Phelan’s last report to the Conference as Director- 
General, for having reached the retiring age of 60 this summer, he is 
being succeeded by Mr. David Morse, Acting Secretary of Labour 
of the United States, who was elected to the post by the Governing 
Body of the ILO at its 105th Session held just prior to the Conference. 
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Discussion of the Director-General’s Report 


The Report of the Director-General was dealt with by the 
Conference in ten plenary sessions, 87 speakers participating in the 
discussion and exchanging views on the important questions summed 
up in the report and also taking the opportunity of informing the 
Conference of conditions in their own country. 

All speakers gave expression to their appreciation of the very 
great services which the retiring Director-General, Mr. Edward J. 
Phelan, has given to the ILO from its inception and to the cause of 
peace and social justice throughout the world. The Rt. Hon. George 
Isaacs, M.P., Minister of Labour and National Service of the United 
Kingdom, in his address to the Conference, pointed out that Mr. 
Phelan had a large part in the drafting of the ILO’s constitution, 
being in part himself responsible for it. Mr. Isaacs stated: “During 
the nearly thirty years that he has served the Organization he has 
tended and nurtured it. He has brought to it absolute loyalty, a 
brilliant and fertile mind, gifts of exposition and administration which 
are unsurpassed. He is without doubt one of the outstanding inter- 
national administrators of our time. To him more than to any other 
single man is due the fact that this Organization remained in being as 
an active force during the war and at the war’s end was ready and 
equipped to resume its onward march. The Organization—all of us—~ 
owe him a debt which only history will be able to estimate properly.” 
Mr. Isaacs then went on to greet Mr. David Morse, the future 
Director-General, confident that he too would uphold the traditions 
established by his predecessors. “We have come to expect in the 
Director-General of the ILO,” he said, “a wisdom and authority 
which is seldom found in international polities . . . . The high 
reputation of this Organization is very dear to us. The upholding of 
it rests in large measure with the Director-General, and I now assure 
him that he can rest confident that we will do all in our power to aid 
him in that task.” 

Senator Elbert Thomas, U.S. Government Delegate, in his 
remarks, stated that the historical perspective of the Director- 
General’s report “enables us to see the progress which the nations of 
the world have made with International Labour Organization guid- 
ance in the past thirty years. It is a tribute to the power of the 
ideas advanced that the concepts of full employment, social security 
for all, the right to work, the right of labour to organize and take 
collective action, have spread so far and so fast across the world. It 
is understandable that there should be a note of discouragement now 
that, with three years gone by since the end of the war, treaties of 
peace are still not concluded, food is still inadequate, and staggering 
economic problems face the world . . . As the Director-General 
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points out, however, it is heartening that so much progress has been 
made. It is heartening that national entities so lately born are taking 
their places in the sisterhood of nations . . .. The United States 
Government is dedicated to the cause of peace. As the President of 
the United States has said, ‘We want peace in the world. We want 
every country in the world to have the necessities of life, to be able to 
live with its neighbours on a basis of doing to others as they would 
have others do to them.’ We will continue to work for peace. We 
will strive for peace at the council tables, whether at Lake Success, in 
Paris, in Vienna, in Berlin, in Geneva, in Tokyo, or wherever spokes- 
men for nations resolve mutual problems—as we are doing today in 
San Francisco. We will do so with co-operative economic aid in recog- 
nition of the fact so ably pointed out by the Director-General—that 
lasting peace can be built only on a sound economic foundation. We 
will use our strength and our scientific knowledge and our resources 
everlastingly for peace.” 

Mr. Paul Goulet, O.B.E., Canadian Government Delegate, also 
addressed the Conference, as did Mr. Percy Bengough, C.B.E., 
Canadian Workers’ Delegate. 

Referring to the diversity of conditions in the various Member 
countries to which attention had been drawn in the Director-General’s 
report, Mr. Goulet stated: “In Canada, the past year has been one of 
social progress. Labour standards have been improved both federally 
and provincially. Employment and income have continued at the 
very high levels that have been characteristic of the post-reconversion 
period, and against this favourable background labour and manage- 
ment have for the most part conducted their negotiations peacefully.” 

He drew attention to the fact that the federal Parliament had 
now approved permanent legislation providing for conciliation 
services and compulsory collective bargaining as a means of reducing 
labour disputes in the case of industries within federal jurisdiction, 
and that most of the provinces are adopting, or have adopted, legis- 
lation of a similar character, so that the desirable goal of uniformity 
of labour relations legislation within Canada is being approached. 

Mr. Goulet also informed the Conference that a recent series of 
amendments to the Canada Shipping Act will, among other things, 
enable Canada to ratify four of the maritime Conventions adopted by 
the Seattle Conference in 1946. 

He further stated that in the provincial sphere there has been 
activity recently in the field of social legislation coming within 
Provincial jurisdiction. Minimum wages have been raised, hours of 
work reduced and provision made for annual vacations with pay and 
in some cases for public holidays with pay. Apprenticeship schemes 
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have been broadened and workmen’s compensation benefits raised. 
Increasing attention is being given to measures to safeguard health 
and safety and there is a greater realization of the importance of 
adequate enforcement machinery for protective legislation. 

The full text of Mr. Goulet’s speech will be found in Appendix 1. 

Mr. Bengough, in his address to the Conference on the report 
observed: “So far as Canada ig concerned, the references made by the 
Director-General indicate that, in some respects at least, the people 
of Canada are among the more fortunate of the world. While the 
eost of living is higher than ever before in our history, it has been 
possible to maintain the standard of living of the workers to some 
extent, and the outlook for the future appears to be fairly bright. 
However, it would not be proper for me to give anyone the impression 
that there are at present no problems confronting the workers of 
Canada. While the attitude of the Federal Government has been 
fairly acceptable along broad general lines, its jurisdiction in the field 
of labour relations is constitutionally restricted, and little or no 
disposition has been demonstrated to take the procedure necessary to 
extend it. As a result, the Governments of the nine provinces of 
Canada constitute the competent authority with respect to many 
questions which are dealt with at the International Labour Conference 
and, as is known to the Director-General and the staff of the ILO, this 
has been often a barrier to the adoption of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. It is only fair to say that the standards attained in 
Canada generally are far above the minima laid down by such Con- 
ventions or Recommendations . . . ” 

The full text of Mr. Bengough’s statement will be found in 
Appendix 2. 


Director-General’s Reply to the Discussion 


Mr. Phelan said that it would be impossible to make any 
adeauate reply either to the favourable comments or to the criticisms 
which his report had provoked from eighty-seven speakers. He 
pointed out that the observations which may be classed as criticisms 
are mainly those which expressed regret that the Report had neglected 
or treated inadequately certain subjects which the speakers concerned 
considered should have been included or dealt with at greater length. 
With many of these he had no quarrel and the real answer to them 
would be found in the next Director-General’s Report, as the discus- 
sion one year is in fact in large measure the foundation for the Report 
of the following year. He believed that it will always be the 
endeavour of the Director-General, not to put forward his individual 
ideas, but to focus the sentiments and desires which the authorized 
representatives of Governments, employers and workers express in 
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their annual review of the ILO’s achievements and future pro- 
grammes. He stated that it is through their expression of the feelings 
of the peoples and organizations they represent that the International 
Labour Organization becomes aware of what is expected of it and 
becomes responsible to the needs of those it exists to serve. 

Mr. Phelan, in a plea for continued international co-operation 
wherever possible, urged the following “inescapable conclusions” on 
the delegates: “First, that the gravity of the dissensions and divisions 
in the world makes the earnest pursuit of international collaboration, 
wherever it is possible, of equal importance and vital interest to all, 
and secondly, that the objectives of the ILO—better conditions of 
labour and higher standards of living—know no boundaries of political 
or economic or ideological division.” 

He went on to declare that the ILO will be at the service of all, 
but it will equally be at the orders of none. “It is jealous of its inde- 
pendence,” he continued. “The fact that political divisions must 
inevitably be reflected in some of its discussions does not and cannot 
make it an instrument of policy for any Government or any group of 
governments. It has its own task as defined in its constitution. It 
will decide on its policy as regards the performance of that task by its 
own tripartite democratic procedure. However much governments 
may be divided on issues which the ILO is not called upon to arbitrate 
or resolve, such division does not define International Labour Organ- 
ization policy, and to represent it as doing so is to weaken one of the 
few remaining bases on which unity of effort can still be preserved, 
and, we may hope, in the future be strengthened.” 

Mr. Phelan said that he could assure the delegates that all the 
questions they had raised in the debate would receive the very serious 
attention of David A. Morse, Acting United States Secretary of 
Labour, who had been elected as his successor by the Governing Body. 

He concluded by pointing out that the secret of the Organization’s 
survival and its miraculous recovery from the first blast of war lay 
in its nature, in its objectives, and in its tripartite structure for their 
achievement. “This is an Organization which embodies in its aims 
and in its action some of the most profound aspirations of mankind— 
mankind’s aspirations for liberty and social justice—and it will live 
as long as those aspirations are potent. That is why it survived the 
war... .. And that is why, when I leave it in a few weeks’ time. 
IT shall do so with unbounded faith in its future.” 


Closing of the Conference 

The Conference having completed its work, the three Vice- 
Presidents each spoke a few words regarding the fine spirit of 
co-operation and understanding which was shown in the discussions 
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of the vital problems of the modern economic and social order, and 
extended to Mr. Justin Godart, the President of the Conference, their 
warm appreciation of his brilliant chairmanship, which had contri- 
buted so much to the success of their efforts. Deep appreciation was 
also expressed of the enormous service rendered to the Organization 
by the retiring Director-General, Mr. E. J. Phelan, to whom the ILO 
owes a great debt. Gratitude was also expressed to the officials and 
staff of the International Labour Office for their devoted and valuable 
services so indispensable for the satisfactory working of the 
Conference. 

Mr. Phelan thanked the speakers and said he heartily endorsed 
the tributes which had been addressed to the President of the Con- 
ference, pointing out that Mr. Godart had had the distinction of 
twice figuring in the long roll of Presidents of the International 
Labour Conference—“something which has happened only once be- 
fore, and it may be long before it happens again. He welcomed the 
tributes which had been paid to the work of the staff in which he was 
happy to join. He closed with a personal note, stating that although he 
was leaving the Director-Generalship, he did not feel that he was 
leaving the International Labour Organization, as it was too big; he 
could not get away from it if he tried because there was hardly a 
country in the whole world where he would not find himself among 
scores of friends from the Organization. 

Mr. Godart then summed up the results of the Conference and 
concluded his remarks by stating: “I will not repeat the praise given 
to Mr. Phelan and the regret felt at his departure. In the name of all 
those throughout the world who have benefited from the progress 
brought about by the International Labour Organization under his 
leadership, I assure him that they and we shall think of him with 
eratitude and affection in his retirement. We give his successor, Mr. 
David Morse, our full confidence, based on his courageous work during 
the war, his practical work in industry, and the democratic inspiration 
of his past life which is full of promise for the future. . . . The 
Conference has just added a new link in the chain of continued effort. 
Nothing can stop the International Labour Organization in the future, 
for it has long shown its vitality and effectiveness. I, like Mr. Phelan, 
have a firm and reasoned faith in its future. Its future is before it, 
bringing it ever new tasks, until humanity has all the happiness to 
which it is entitled, in security, prosperity and peace.” 


The Conference was declared closed by the President at 12.45 
p.m. on July 10. 
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Appendix 1—Speech made by Mr. Paul Goulet, O.B.E., Canadian 
Government Delegate, during the discussion of the Director- 
General’s Report 


May I first of all express my pleasure that this Conference should be 
taking place in Canada’s great neighbour country, the United States of 
America. Our two countries have lived in friendship for generations, 
facing similar problems and evolving similar institutions. The inter- 
relationship between our labour movements is only one example of the 
close ties between our peoples and of the warm spirit of mutual confidence 
and understanding that we share today. 


May I next congratulate the Director-General on the excellent analysis 
of world trends contained in his Report. I would draw particular attention 
to that section in which he emphasizes that international collaboration must 
be pursued wherever and whenever it can be made to work—a statement. 
which provides an apt keynote for this gathering. 


In the present state of world conditions, it is necessary to continue our 
efforts toward international harmony through every available channel. 
In meeting here at this Conference, which in thirty sessions has built up an 
impressive record of achievement, our faith in discussion between nations 
as a means of reaching the goals which are common to humanity must 
surely be renewed. 


Canada’s confidence in the International Labour Organization is. 
reaffirmed by the importance and timeliness of some of the matters on the 
agenda of this Conference. The tripartite structure of the International 
Labour Organization ensures the discussion of these questions in all their 
aspects. 


If, as a result of healthy differences of opinion, agreement is not 
immediately reached on all points, there need be no diminishment of faith 
in the effectiveness of the International Labour Organization. The discus- 
sion of social problems by an organization such as the International Labour 
Organization is in itself useful, since it serves to highlight them and, 
furthermore, progress is made by the accumulation and dissemination of 
technical information such as has been made available at this Conference. 


It is this dual function of the International Labour Organization in 
regard to social problems which we have always considered particularly 
valuable. At the policy level it stimulates progress towards social reform, 
while at the administrative level it aids in building up the technical 
knowledge so essential for the effective realization of ideals. 


The Director-General’s Report draws attention to the diversity of 
conditions in the various member countries. In Canada, the past year has 
been one of social progress. Labour standards have been improved both 
federally and provincially. Employment and income have continued at 
the very high levels that have been characteristic of the post-reconversion 
period, and against this favourable background labour and management 
have for the most part conducted their negotiations peacefully. 


Turning now to some of the particular topics in the Report as they 
affect my country, I shall deal first with the question of manpower. 
Unemployment has not been a serious problem in Canada in the past year. 
During the winter months, it rose only to slightly over 3 per cent of the 
labour force. On the other hand, labour shortages have still been noticeable 
in certain key industries. The principal problem of the Government in this 
field is therefore the question of employment organization. 
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In this, we are making good progress. Our national Employment 
Service, established on its present basis in the early days of the war, covers 
the country with a network of local offices. In coping with the requirements 
of employers and workers, it is able to give job information covering con- 
ditions in any part of the country. Important labour transfers have been 
effected, on a voluntary basis, to help workers from areas of underemploy- 
ment to take advantage of job opportunities elsewhere in the Dominion. 
This is one of the ways in which the Employment Service has helped to 
reduce unemployment to an absolute minimum. Another is the particular 
attention it has been giving to groups which require specialized care. Thus, 
selective efforts are being made to secure the placement of older workers 
and of physically handicapped persons. 

In the field of youth placement, the Employment Service is helping 
young entrants to employment to select the vocation for which they are 
best suited. In many communities, the co-operation of schools, business 
institutions, and other groups has been secured in establishing youth 
guidance councils, while special youth employment offices have been set up 
in some of the larger cities. Specialized attention is given to young persons 
in each of the local offices. 

The statistical information sent in to headquarters from the local offices 
is used in national appraisals of the country’s economic position. It gives 
knowledge of significant changes as they appear and provides the basis for 
appropriate action. 

The Employment Servic is also active in connection with the placement 
of immigrants, of whom some hundred thousand are expected to arrive 
this year. 

Canada’s Employment Service is closely related with our unemploy- 
ment insurance system. In the seven years since this scheme came into 
operation it has gained full acceptance from all sections of the population 
as a wise and protective measure to insure workers against the temporary 
losses of employment which occur even in periods of prosperity. 

Increased administrative experience has recently permitted the exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance coverage to certain seasonal occupations, 
including lumbering and logging, inland shipping and stevedoring. 

By a recent Act of Parliament, maximum benefit and contribution rates 
were raised, and procedural changes were made to speed up the payment of 
benefits. ith 

Another recent Act extends the scope of our Dominion-provincial 
vocational training programme. The experience gained in providing skilled 
workers for war industry and the armed forces, and in rehabilitating 
veterans, is now being directed towards maintaining a continuous flow of 
trained persons to meet the needs of our peace-time industrial expansion. 

An important addition to our social security system, concerning which 
a Government statement was made in our Parliament recently, will be the 
development of a comprehensive national health programme. To be operated 
jointly by the Dominion and provinces this programme, which is built on 
existing services, will begin with the payment of a series of grants by the 
Federal Government to the provinces for approved purposes, including 
general health services, research, professional training, the construction 
of hospitals, and the control of various diseases. Eventually, the introduc- 
tion of health insurance is envisaged. 


In the field of industrial relations, permanent legislation has now been 
approved by the Federal Parliament. Providing for conciliation services 
and compulsory collective bargaining as a means of reducing labour dis- 
putes, it applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction. Most of the 
provinces, however, are adopting or have adopted legislation of a similar 
character, so that the desirable goal of uniformity of labour relations 
legislation within the country is being approached. 

Another piece of labour legislation. enacted recently is a series of 
amendments to the Canada Shipping Act, which among other things will 
enable us to ratify four of the Conventions adopted at the Seattle Maritime 
Conference of the International Labour Organization in 1946. 

The provincial Governments have also been active recently in the field 
of social legislation coming within their jurisdiction. Minimum wages 
have been raised, hours of work have been reduced, provision has been made 
for annual vacations with pay and in some eases for public holidays with 
pay. Apprenticeship schemes have been widened and workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits have been raised. There is evidence of increasing attention 
to measures to safeguard health and safety, and of greater realization of the 
importance of adequate enforcement machinery for protective legislation. 

In closing these remarks, I should like to record our gratification at the 
progress in ILO activities revealed in the closing section of the Director- 
General’s Report. It is with regret that we realize that the time is 
approaching when Mr. Phelan will end his long and fruitful association 
with the ILO, and I wish to express to him our deepest gratitude for the 
sound and secure position to which he has guided the ILO during his term 
of office. He has the satisfaction of knowing that he leaves the Organization 
in healthy and vigorous condition. 

To his successor, Mr. Morse, we pledge our co-operation in his 
endeavour to maintain the high standards of office established by his 
predecessors. We wish him every success in his efforts and the best of luck. 


Appendix 2—Speech made by Mr. Percy Bengough, C.B.E., Canadian 
Workers’ Delegate, during the discussion of the Director- 
General’s Report ) 


The Report of the Director-General sets the tone of the Conference, 
providing a background of information for the delegates and a basis for 
discussion which range over a world-wide field of economic, political and 
social problems. It is traditionally a document of great importance, report- 
ing on and justifying the work of the International Labour Organization 
for the previous twelve months, and outlining objectively but with assurance 
the outlook for future progress through co-operation and good will. 

I should like to join with the other delegates, representing Governments, 
employers, and workers, in expressing warm commendation of the Report, 
which reflects not only the informed mind but also the warm heart of the 
Director-General. He is fully aware that the International Labour 
Organization can continue its great work on behalf of peace and harmony 
between individuals, groups and nations only if it has regard for the feelings 
and sentiments of mankind, and looks upon the machinery it has established 
only as a means whereby human welfare may be promoted, and not as 
an end in itself. 
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A careful study of the Report will give every reader a fresh appreciation 
of the scope and variety of the work and interests of the International 
Labour Organization, and the necessity of giving it the fullest possible 
support. It is especially gratifying to note that progress has been made in 
establishing closer co-ordination and co-operation with other international 
organizations. The usefulness of the International Labour Organization 
may be greatly increased if it is enabled not only to place before other 
organizations the invaluable fund of information which it has built up since 
its earliest years, but also to give them the benefits of its long and fruitful 
experience in the field of international affairs, as well as to assist in the 
determination of policy and in finding channels for the wider dissemination 
of knowledge and opinion. 


As the Director-General has remarked in his Report, the world is 
passing through a critical period, of which the wide and deep divergencies 
of opinion between the Allies are symptomatic. This situation in itself 
provides a challenge and an opportunity to the International Labour 
Organization, and I regard it as a privilege to be able to play a part in 
the work of an international organization which has proved its stability 
and endurance in a world of change and instability. That it has survived 
the vicissitudes of the war years, without serious impairment of its functions, 
is alone a source of pride and satisfaction to all who have been associated 
with the International Labour Organization, and to have contributed 
towards its great achievements is a further source of pride and satisfaction. 

So far as Canada is concerned, the references made by the Director- 
General indicate that, in some respects at least, the people of Canada are 
among the more fortunate of the world. While the cost of living is higher 
than ever before in our history, it has been possible to maintain the standard 
of living of the workers to some extent, and the outlook for the future 
appears to be fairly bright. However, it would not be proper for me to give 
anyone the impression that there are at present no problems confronting 
the workers of Canada. While the attitude of the Federal Government has 
been fairly acceptable along broad general lines, its jurisdiction in the field 
of labour relations is constitutionally restricted, and little or no disposition 
has been demonstrated to take the procedure necessary to extend 1t. 

As a result, the Governments of the nine provinces of Canada con- 
stitute the competent authority with respect to many questions which are 
dealt with at the International Labour Conference, and, as is known to the 
Director-General and the staff of the International Labour Office, this 
has been often a barrier to the adoption of Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions. It is only fair to say that the standards attained in Canada generally 
are far above the minima laid down by such Conventions or Recommenda- 
tions, but there has recently arisen a tendency, apparently instigated and 
stimulated by reactionary elements, to place restrictions upon freedom 
of association for the workers and other rights which had been regarded as 
almost inviolable. 

Several provincial Governments have recently shown a disposition to 
adopt legislation which is highly unsatisfactory to organized labour, and 
against which strong opposition has developed. It is not my intention to 
pursue this matter in detail, but I feel that the reference to freedom of 
association and industrial relations made by the Director-General on pages 
67 and 68 of his Report warrants my calling attention to a flagrant instance 
of interference with freedom of association in Canada’s smallest province— 
Prince Edward Island. This is predominantly an agricultural community, 
but the fact that the Government of a Canadian province could adopt 
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legislation which destroys and denies the basic rights of the workers sets a 
dangerous precedent and indicates an attitude toward labour organization 
which might have serious consequences. 


In April last, the Government of Prince Edward Island amended its 
Trade Union Act, in such a manner as to require every workers’ organization 
to obtain a licence from the Provincial Secretary if it is to exist legally, and 
such licence may be revoked at the will of the Provincial Secretary. No 
union may be affiliated with any national or international union or other 
labour organization outside the province. No union may include in its 
membership any non-residents of the Island. Each union must be fully 
autonomous, and no action or decision may be directly or indirectly con- 
trolled or determined by any group outside the province. 


It is scarcely necessary to point out that this Prince Edward Island 
legislation infringes upon rights which have been laid down in the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organization and in the Declaration 
of Philadelphia, adopted in 1944, and endorsed by the Assembly of the 
United Nations. These rights are being re-stated in a proposed Convention 
which is now being studied by a Committee of this Conference and which 
I trust will be adopted, if only because of the necessity of emphasizing them 
and strengthening the hands of all those who rightfully regard them as 
inalienable and who desire to provide adequate protection for them. 

The major trade union centres in Canada have jointly protested to 
the Federal Government regarding the Prince Edward Island legislation, 
and have urged that it be disallowed, but the action requested has not yet 
been taken. However, it is my purpose at this time only to warn the workers 
of all countries concerned with the maintenance of freedom of association 
that even in countries where these rights have been recognized for many 
years the dangers of reactionary legislation still exist, and to call attention 
to the desirability of rendering full support to the International Labour 
Organization, in order that it may continue its vitally essential activities 
in this and other fields of special concern to the workers of the world. 


—.-. 


(French alphabetical order) Units 
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Appendix 3—Statement of Contributions due from States 


States 


|]. Afghanistan............ I 
2. Argentine Republic. .... 21 
ih PIGEPOUED. 6104) f isn «era hls 23 
Me Set ee ey. 6 wie Ue 3 
eA SS Uy ORS UR eae 19 
Go ISTBA eae Shuey 4 
CRORES I OO a ae 2 
SF AIAES wide howl Gs waits « se 29 
> foal at Se A 4 
et Oe ak te | ge eR OR ae Beye 
PPA BYIOR aris sic Lins Uxioaieie s 5 
Pere Ale Shee are oo ih ithe 6 
TSM COR ie ee 26 
TE Calabi su beed sshis 5 
To COSEAG RICA a ee Rea nes 1 
NOR Hae ek as de 2 
L7Denmari hs as. iin te. 10 
18. Dominican Republic | 
[A Aad 7) =: leat SIIB UD aa Z 
DOLE CURAOL es SR. eases 1 
21. United States of America 150 
DRE RNOPSAA icles s Sees sayy ler « 
TRE PAATIG. eho i es Wied a 4 
BE Brance his os. anaes 80 
PO RPROE Sec Oe aia vic 3 
Tbe iGuaterala jo.) hs 1 
DERI eu e S aa Kees | 
DIG OEY. 6 eco a: « hse atts 4 
22 UES, aa ee 39 
RU PAE RELY) sass ss ets 3 
Ura eels: Gey ate ehaa'<s 5 
G2 A eelanide ih. Jee eoisnres 10 
RP ORANVGE Ss clan's siease Ss 8 wom 1 
SMAI Ce Ne coe) Maps s+ 30 
iY WSs 9) Re ce ea | 1 
36. Vaxembourg. : .). «i635: | 
DEO UWARRICOs Dos uilivida aieine KS in 
DD IIOEWEY «cee woes oe ee 8 
39. New aN PRO tou 8 
40. Pakistan.. Baie, Wieland 
ALE aRA Tal. socsio. cis izieova's ne | 
42. Netherlands...........- 10 
MOP erica. ein Mee Pes S 5 
44, Philippines..........--. 6 
A Palit is. arate < xynie ain) sos 10 
46. Portugal.. rey, 88 
47. United Kingdom. Ae 108 
48. Salvador.. see | 
WPS iNet e usta, 1s Uidn 5 
BO Mweren. ort. cea eles 19 
51. Switzerland ..........- 17 
Svea dats ish tevds a ANS ve 
53. Czechoslovakia........- 9 
oe gil Wg cox pice eae er ee 10 
55. Union i South Africa... 16 
DO? URUGUAY face nae aeons § 4 
5] Venere) settee. as. 


10n the basis of | unit to date of expiration of notice of withdrawal: 16 June 1949. 


. Yugoslavia...... 


4 
—.4575! 


Gross 


contributions 


U.S. Dollars 


6 343.50 
133 213.43 
145 ,900.43 

19 ,030.49 
120 ,526.44 
We J fe hg, 

12 ,686.99 

183 ,961 .41 
als YN 4 
222 ,022.39 
31,717.48 
38 ,060.98 
164 ,930.92 
31,717.48 
6 343.50 
31,717.48 
63 ,434.97 
6,343.50 
76 121.96 

6 343.50 
951 524.50 

6,343.50 

BD 019199 
507 ,479.74 
19 ,030.49 
6,343.50 
6,343.50 
25 373.99 
247 ,396.37 
19 ,030.49 
31,717.48 
63 434.97 

6 343.50 
190 ,304.90 

6 343.50 

6 343.50 

69,778.47 
50 ,747 .97 
50,747.97 
50 ,747.97 
6 343.50 
63 434.97 
31,717.48 
38 ,060 .98 
63 434.97 
50,747.97 

685 ,097 .64 

6 343.50 

31,717.48 
120 526.43 
107 ,839.44 
12 ,686.99 
57 ,091 .47 

63 434.97 
101 495.95 
25 ,373.99 
25 ,373.99 

2,902.15 


817.4575 5,185 ,539.— 
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Members for 1949 


Credits in 
respect of 
1947 balance 
U.S. Dollars 


958.03 

20 ,118.62 
22.034 .68 
1,503.97 
9 580.30 


22,992.71 
33,531.04 
5,650.38 
4,790.15 


4,790.15 
7664.24 


103 467.22 


3 832. 12 
57 ,481.79 
1 916.06 


958.03 

3 832.12 
38 ,321.19 
2,874.09 


9 580.30 
958.03 
19 160.59 
958.03 
958 .03 
9 215.36 
5 748.16 
7,664.24 
7,664.24 
958 .03 
8 622.27 
4,790.15 


3832.12 
7664.24 
103 467.22 


4,790.15 
18 202.57 
16 286.51 


3 832.12 
9 580.30 
15,328.48 
3 832.12 
2,154.67 

958.03 


625 ,915.27 


Credits in 
respect of 
1945/46 
balances 


U.S. Dollars 


logealel Me Pee) Lieesteae 


—_—, 
oO 


Ll | 
— 
wun 
~ 
Jt 


Lc pas El ee) as 


—, 

Me ie) 
BIg 
& &S 


BI | 


6 


ae ea vel) Bie 


19 481.67 


Net contri- 


butions 1949 


U.S. Dollars 


5 385.47 
113,094.81 
123 ,865.75 

17 526.52 
110 ,946.14 
Zia. 07 

12 686.99 

160 ,968.70 
25 ,373.99 
188 491.35 
31,717.48 
32 ,410.60 
164 930.92 
26 ,927 .33 
5 628.34 
26 683.58 

55 770.73 

5,385.47 

64 625.60 

5 385.47 
848 057.28 

6 343.50 

21,541.87 
449 997.95 
17,114.43 

6 ,343,50 

5 385,47 
21,541.87 
209 ,075.18 

16,156.40 


158,556.05 
5 385.47 

5 385.47 
59 607.78 
44 999.81 
43 083.73 
43 ,083.73 
4,785.06 
54 812.70 
26 ,927 .33 
38 060.98 
59 602.85 
43 083.73 
581 ,630.42 
6 ,343.50 
24 917.89 
102 323.86 
91 552.93 
12 ,686.99 
53 259.35 
53 854.67 
86 167.47 
21,541.87 
23,219.32 
1 944.12 


4 540,142.06 
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Appendix 4—Convention No. 88 concerning the Organization of the 
Employment Service 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 
Having been convened at San Francisco by the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty- 
first Session on 17 June 1948, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals concerning 
the organization of the employment service, which is included in 
the fourth item on the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an inter- 
national Convention, 


adopts this 9th day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred and forty- 
eight the following Convention, which may be cited as the Employment 


Service Convention, 1948: 
Article 1 


1. Each Member of the International Labour Organization for which 
this Convention is in force shall maintain or ensure the maintenance of a 
free public employment service. 


2. The essential duty of the employment service shall be to ensure, 
in co-operation where necessary with other public and private bodies con- 
cerned, the best possible organization of the employment market as an 
integral part of the national programme for the achievement and mainten- 
ance of full employment and the development and use of productive 
resources. 

Article 2 


The employment service shall consist of a national system of employ- 
ment offices under the direction of a national authority. 


Article 3 


1. The system shall comprise a network of local, and where appropriate 
regional offices, sufficient in number to serve each geographical area of the 
country and conveniently located for employers and workers. 


2. The organization of the network shall— 
(a) be reviewed— 
(1) whenever significant changes occur in the distribution of 
economic activity and of the working population, and 
(11) whenever the competent authority considers a review desirable 
to assess the experience gained during a period of experimental 
operation; and 
(b) be revised whenever such review shows revision to be necessary. 


Article 4 


1. Suitable arrangements shall be made through advisory committees 
for the co-operation of representatives of employers and workers in the 
organization and operation of the employment service and in the develop- 
ment of employment service policy. 


2. These arrangements shall provide for one or more national advisory 
committees and where necessary for regional and local committees. 


3. The representatives of employers and workers on these committees 
shall be appointed in equal numbers after consultation with representative 
organizations of employers and workers, where such organizations exist. 
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Article 5 


The general policy of the employment service in regard to referral of 
workers to available employment shall be developed after consultation of 
representatives of employers and workers through the advisory committees 
provided for in Article 4. 


Article 6 


The employment service shall be so organized as to ensure effective 
recruitment and placement, and for this purpose shall— 


(a) 


(b 


— 


(c 


— 


(d 


— 


(e) 


assist workers to find suitable employment and assist employers to 

find suitable workers, and more particularly shall, in accordance 

with rules framed on a national basis— 

(i) register applicants for employment, take note of their occupa- 
tional qualifications, experience and desires, interview them 
for employment, evaluate if necessary their physical and 
vocational capacity, and assist them where appropriate to 

__ obtain vocational guidance or vocational training or retraining, 

(ii) obtain from employers precise information on vacancies 
notified by them to the service and the requirements to be 
met by the workers whom they are seeking, 

(iii) refer to available employment applicants with suitable skills 
and physical capacity, 

(iv) refer applicants and vacancies from one employment office 
to another, in cases in which the applicants cannot be suitably 
placed or the vacancies suitably filled by the original office 
or in which other circumstances warrant such action; 


take appropriate measures to— 

(i) facilitate occupational mobility with a view to adjusting the 
supply of labour to employment opportunities in the various 
occupations, 

(ii) facilitate geographical mobility with a view to assisting the 
movement of workers to areas with suitable employment 
opportunities, 

(iii) facilitate temporary transfers of workers from one area to 
another as a means of meeting temporary local maladjust- 
ments in the supply of or the demand for workers, 

(iv) facilitate any movement of workers from one country to 
another which may have been approved by the Governments 
concerned ; 


collect and analyze, in co-operation where appropriate with other 
authorities and with management and trade unions, the fullest 
available information on the situation of the employment market 
and its probable evolution, both in the country as a whole and 
in the different industries, occupations and areas, and make 
such information available systematically and promptly to the 
public authorities, the employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned, and the general public; 

co-operate in the administration of unemployment insurance and 
assistance and of other measures for the relief of the unemployed; 
and 

assist, as necessary, other public and private bodies in social and 
economic planning calculated to ensure a favourable employment 
situation. 
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Article 7 

Measures shall be taken— 

(a) to facilitate within the various employment offices specialization 
by occupations and by industries, such as agriculture and any 
other branch of activity in which such specialization may be use- 
ful; and 

(6) to meet adequately the needs of particular categories of appli- 
cants for employment, such as disabled persons. 


Article 8 


Special arrangements for juveniles shall be initiated and developed 
within the framework of the employment and vocational guidance services. 


Article 9 


1. The staff of the employment service shall be composed of public 
officials whose status and conditions of service are such that they are inde- 
pendent of changes of Government and of improper external influences and, 
subject to the needs of the service, are assured of stability of employment. 


2. Subject to any conditions for recruitment to the public service which 
may be prescribed by national laws or regulations, the staff of the employ- 
ment service shall be recruited with sole regard to their qualifications for 
the performance of their duties. 


3. The means of ascertaining such qualifications shall be determined by 
the competent authority. 


4. The staff of the employment service shall be adequately trained for 
the performance of their duties. 


Article 10 


The employment service and other public authorities where appropriate 
shall, in co-operation with employers’ and workers’ organizations and other 
interested bodies, take all possible measures to encourage full use of employ- 
ment service facilities by employers and workers on a voluntary basis. 


Article 11 


The competent authorities shall take the necessary measures to secure 
effective co-operation between the public employment service and private 
employment agencies not conducted with a view to profit. 


Article 12 


1. In the case of a Member the territory of which includes large areas 
where, by reason of the sparseness of the population or the stage of develop- 
ment of the area, the competent authority considers it impracticable to 
enforce the provisions of this Convention, the authority may exempt such 
areas from the application of this Convention either generally or with such 
ene ane in respect of particular undertakings or occupations as it 

inks fit. 


2. Each Member shall indicate in its first annual report upon the 
application of this Convention submitted under Article 22 of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organization any areas in respect of 
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which it proposes to have recourse to the provisions of the present article 
and shall give the reasons for which it proposes to have recourse thereto; no 
Member shall, after the date of its first annual report, have recourse to the 
provisions of the present article except in respect of areas so indicated. 


3. Each Member having recourse to the provisions of the present article 
shall indicate in subsequent annual reports any areas in respect of which it 
renounces the right to have recourse to the provisions of the present article. 


Article 13 


1. In respect of the territories referred to in Article 35 of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organization as amended by the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organization Instrument of 
Amendment, 1946, other than the territories referred to in paragraphs 4 
and 5 of the said article as so amended, each Member of the Organization 
which ratifies this Convention shall communicate to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office as soon as possible after ratification a 
declaration stating— 

(a) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 

of the Convention shall be applied without modification; 

(b) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 
of the Convention shall be applied subject to modifications, 
together with details of the said modifications; 

(c) the territories in respect of which the Convention is inapplicable 
and in such cases the grounds on which it is inapplicable; 

(d) the territories in respect of which it reserves its decision. 


2. The undertakings referred to in subparagraphs (a) and (b) of 
paragraph 1 of this article shall be deemed to be an integral part of the 
ratification and shall have the force of ratification. 


3. Any Member may at any time by a subsequent declaration cancel 
in whole or in part any reservations made in its original declaration In 
virtue of sub-paragraphs (b), (c) or (d) of paragraph 1 of this article. 


4, Any Member may, at any time at which the Convention is subject 
to denunciation in accordance with the provisions of Article 17, com- 
municate to the Director-General a declaration modifying in any other 
respect the terms of any former declaration and stating the present position 
in respect of such territories as it may specify. 


Article 14 


1. Where the subject matter of this Convention is within the self- 
governing powers of any non-metropolitan territory, the Member responsible 
for the international relations of that territory may, 1n agreement with 
the Government of the territory, communicate to the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office a declaration accepting on behalf of the 
territory the obligations of this Convention. 


9 A declaration accepting the obligations of this Convention may be 
communicated to the Director-General of the International Labour Office— 
(a) by two or more Members of the Organization in respect of any 
territory which is under their joint authority ; or hit j 
(b) by any international authority responsible for the administration 
of any territory, in virtue of the Charter of the United Nations or 
otherwise, in respect of any such territory. 
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3. Declarations communicated to the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in accordance with the preceding paragraphs of this 
article shall indicate whether the provisions of the Convention will be 
applied in the territory concerned without modification or subject to 
modifications; when the declaration indicates that the provisions of the 
Convention will be applied subject to modifications, it shall give details of 
the said modifications. 


4. The Member, Members or international authority concerned may 
at any time by a subsequent declaration renounce in whole or in part the 
right to have recourse to any modification indicated in any former 
declaration. 


5. The Member, Members or international authority concerned may, 
at any time at which this Convention is subject to denunciation in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 17, communicate to the Director-General 
a declaration modifying in any other respect the terms of any former 
declaration and stating the present position in respect of the application of 
the Convention. 


Article 18 


The formal ratifications of this Convention shall be communicated to 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 16 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members of the 
International Labour Organization whose ratifications have been registered 
with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months after the date on which the 
ratifications of two Members have been registered with the Director- 
General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into force for any Member 
twelve months after the date on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 17 


1. A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it 
after the expiration of ten years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. Such denunciation shall not 
take effect until one year after the date on which it is registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does not, 
within the year following the expiration of the period of ten years mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period of ten years and, thereafter, 
may denounce this Convention at the expiration of each period of ten years 
under the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 18 


1. The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall notify 
all Members of the International Labour Organization of the registration of 
all ratifications, declarations and denunciations communicated to him by 
the Members of the Organization. 
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_ 2. When notifying the Members of the Organization of the registra- 
tion of the second ratification communicated to him, the Director-General 
shall draw the attention of the Members of the Organization to the date 
upon which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 19 


The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall com- 
municate to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for registration 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications, declarations and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the provisions of the preceding articles. 


Article 20 


At the expiration of each period of ten years after the coming into force 
of this Convention, the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda of 
the Conference the question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 21 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this Con- 
vention in whole or in part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new revising Convention 
shall ipso jure involve the immediate denunciation of this Conven- 
tion, notwithstanding the provisions of Article 17 above, if and 
when the new revising Convention shall have come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising Convention comes into 
force this Convention shall cease to be open to ratification by the 
Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain in force in its actual form 
and content for those Members which have ratified it but have not ratified 


the revising Convention. 
Article 22 


The English and French versions of the text of this Convention are 
equally authoritative. 


Appendix 5—Recommendation No. 83 concerning the Organization 
of the Employment Service. 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at San Francisco by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-first 
Session on 17th June, 1948, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the organization of the employment service, which is included in 
the fourth item on the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a 
Recommendation supplementing the Employment Service Recom- 
mendation, 1944, and the Employment Service Convention, 1948, 
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adopts this 9th day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-eight the following Recommendation, which may be cited as the 
Employment Service Recommendation, 1948: 

Whereas the Employment Service Recommendation, 1944, and the 
Employment Service Convention, 1948, provide for the organization of 
employment services, and it is desirable to supplement the provisions there- 
of by further recommendations; 


The Conference recommends that each Member should apply the 
following provisions as rapidly as national conditions allow and report to 
the International Labour Office as requested by the Governing Body con- 
cerning the measures taken to give effect thereto. 


I. GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


1. The free public employment service should comprise a central head- 
quarters, local offices and, where necessary, regional offices. 


2. In order to promote development of the employment service, and 
to secure unified and co-ordinated national administration, provision should 
be made for: 

(a) the issue by the headquarters of national administrative instruc- 

tions; 

(6) the formulation of minimum national standards concerning the 

staffing and material arrangements of the employment offices; 


(c) adequate financing of the service by the Government; 
(d) periodical reports from lower to higher administrative levels; 
(e) national inspection of regional and local offices; and 


(f) periodical conferences among central, regional and local officers, 
including inspection staff. 


3. Appropriate arrangements should be made by the employment 
service for such co-operation as may be necessary with management, 
workers’ representatives, and bodies set up with a view to studying the 
special employment problems of particular areas, undertakings, industries, 
or groups of industries. 


4. Measures should be taken in appropriate cases to develop, within 

the general framework of the employment services— 

(a) separate employment offices specializing in meeting the needs of 
employers and workers belonging to particular industries or occu- 
pations such as port transport, merchant marine, building and 
civil engineering, agriculture and forestry and domestic service, 
wherever the character or importance of the industry or occupa- 
iy or other special factors justify the maintenance of such separate 
offices; 


(b) special arrangements for the placement of— 
(i) juveniles; 
(11) disabled persons; and 
(111) technicians, professional workers, salaried employees and 
executive staff; 


(c) adequate arrangements for the placement of women on the basis 
of their occupational skill and physical capacity. 
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Il. EMPLOYMENT Market INFORMATION 


5. The employment service should collect employment market informa- 
tion, including material pertaining to— 
(a) current and prospective labour requirements (including the num- 
ber and type of workers needed, classified on an industrial, occu- 
pational or area basis) ; 


(b) current and prospective labour supply (including details of the 
number, age and sex, skills, occupations, industries and areas of 
residence of the workers and of the number, location and charac- 
teristics of applicants for employment). 


6. The employment service should make continuous or special studies 
on such questions as— 

(a) the causes and incidence of unemployment, including techno- 
logical unemployment; 

(b) the placement of particular groups of applicants for employment 
such as the disabled or juveniles; 

(c) factors affecting the level and character of employment; 

(d) the regularization of employment; 

(e) vocational guidance in relation to placement; 

(f) occupation and job analysis; and 

(g) other aspects of the organization of the employment market. 


7. This information should be collected by suitably trained and 
qualified staff, in co-operation where necessary with other official bodies 
and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. 


8. The methods used for the collection and analysis of the information 

should include, as may be found practicable and appropriate— 

(a) direct enquiries from the bodies with special knowledge of the 
subjects in question, such as other public bodies, employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, public and private undertakings, and joint 
committees; 

(b) co-operation with labour inspection and unemployment insurance 
and assistance services; 

(c) periodical reports on questions having a special bearing on the 
employment market; and | 

(d) investigations of particular questions, research projects and an- 
alyses carried out by the employment service. 


III. Manpower BUDGET 


9. In order to facilitate the best possible organization of the employ- 
ment market as an integral part of the national programme for the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of full employment and the development and use of 
productive resources, an annual national manpower budget should be drawn 
up, as soon as practicable, as part of a general economic survey. 


10. The manpower budget should be drawn up by the employment 
service in co-operation with other public authorities where appropriate. 


11. The manpower budget should include detailed. material concerning 
the anticipated volume and distribution of the labour supply and demand. 
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IV. REFERRAL OF WORKERS 


12. The employment service should: 

(a) observe strict neutrality in the case of employment available in 
an establishment where there is a labour dispute affecting such 
employment; 

(b) not refer workers to employment in respect of which the wages 
or conditions of work fall below the standard defined by law or 
prevailing practice; 

(c) not, in referring workers to employment, itself discriminate against 
applicants on grounds of race, colour, sex or belief. 


13. The employment service should be responsible for providing 
applicants for employment with all relevant information about the jobs 
to which such applicants are referred, including information on the matters 
dealt with in the preceding paragraph. 


V. Mopiurry or Lasour 


14. For the purpose of facilitating the mobility of labour necessary to 
achieve and maintain maximum production and employment, the employ- 
ment service should take the measures indicated in paragraphs 15 to 20 
below. 


15. The fullest and most reliable information concerning employment 
opportunities and working conditions in other occupations and areas and 
concerning living conditions (including the availability of suitable housing 
accommodation) in such areas should be collected and disseminated. 


16. Workers should be furnished with appropriate information and 
advice designed to eliminate objections to changing their occupation or 
residence. 

17. (1) The employment service should remove economic obstacles 
to geographical transfers which it considers necessary by such means as 
financial assistance. 

(2) Such assistance should be granted, in cases authorized by the 
service, in respect of transfers made through or approved by the service, 
particularly where no other arrangements exist for the payment other than 
by the worker of the extra expense involved in the transfers. 

(3) The amount of the assistance should be determined according to 
national and individual circumstances. 


18. The employment service should assist the unemployment insurance 
and assistance authorities in defining and interpreting the conditions in 
which available employment which is in an occupation other than the usual 
occupation of an unemployed person or which requires him to change his 
residence should be regarded as suitable for him. 


19. The employment service should assist the competent authorities 
in establishing and developing the programmes of training or retraining 
courses, (including apprenticeship, supplementary training and upgrading 
courses), selecting persons for such courses and placing in employment 
persons who have completed them. 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


20. (1) The employment service should co-operate with other public 
and private bodies concerned with employment problems. 
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(2) For this purpose the service should be consulted and its views 
taken into account by any co-ordinating machinery concerned with the 
formation and application of policy relating to such questions as— 

(a) the distribution of industry; 

(6) public works and public investment; 

(c) technological progress in relation to production and employment; 

(d) migration; 

(e) housing; 

(f) the provision of social amenities such as health care, schools and 

recreational facilities; and 

(g) general community organization and planning affecting the avail- 

ability of employment. 


21. In order to promote use of employment service facilities and 
enable the service to perform its tasks efficiently, the service should take 
the measures indicated in pargraphs 22 to 25 below. 


22. (1) Continuous efforts should be made to encourage full voluntary 
use of employment service information and facilities by persons seeking 
employment or workers. 

(2) These efforts should include the use of films, radio and all other 
methods of public information and relations with a view to making better 
known and appreciated, particularly among employers and workers and 
their organizations, the basic work of the service in employment organiza- 
tion and the advantages accruing to the workers, employers and the nation 
from the fullest use of the employment service. 


23. Workers applying for unemployment benefit or allowances, and so 
far as possible persons completing courses of vocational training under 
public or government-subsidized training programmes, should be required 
to register for employment with the employment service. 


24. Special efforts should be made to encourage juveniles, and so far as 
possible all persons entering employment for the first time, to register for 
employment and to attend for an employment interview. 


25. Employers, including the management of public or semi-public 
undertakings, should be encouraged to notify the service of vacancies for 
employment. 


26. Systematic efforts should be made to develop the efficiency of the 
employment service in such manner as to obviate the need for private 
employment agencies in all occupations except those in which the com- 
petent authority considers that for special reasons the existence of private 
agencies is desirable or essential. 


VII. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION AMONG EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES 


27. (1) International co-operation among employment services should 
include, as may be appropriate and practicable, and with the help where 
desired of the International Labour Office— 

(a) the systematic exchange of information and experience on em- 
ployment service policy and methods, either on a bilateral, regional 
or multilateral basis; and 

(b) the organization of bilateral, regional or multilateral technical 
conferences on employment service questions. 
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(2) To facilitate any movements of workers approved in accordance 
with Article 6 (b) (iv) of the Convention, the employment service, on the 
request of the national authority directing it and in co-operation where 
desired with the International Labour Office, should: 

(a) collect in co-operation, as appropriate, with other bodies and 
organizations, information relating to the applications for work 
and the vacancies which cannot be filled nationally, in order to 
promote the immigration or emigration of workers able to satisfy 
as far as possible such applications and vacancies; 
co-operate with other competent authorities, national or foreign, 
in preparing and applying inter-governmental bilateral, regional, 
or multilateral agreements relating to migration. 
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Appendix 6—Proposed Conclusions relating to Vocational Guidance 
I 


ForM OF THE INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 


1. International regulations containing vocational guidance to be 
adopted in the form of a Recommendation. 


II 


DEFINITIONS 


2. (1) For the purpose of these regulations, the term “vocational 
guidance” to mean the assistance given to young persons in the choice of an 


occupation suited to the aptitudes, qualifications and tastes of the individual 


concerned and to the manpower requirements of the economy, in such man- 
ner as to promote full opportunity for personal development and satisfaction 
from work and the most effective use of productive resources. 


(2) The term “employment counselling” to mean the assistance given 
to adults in the choice of an occupation related, so far as possible, to the 
qualifications, tastes and experience of the individual and the manpower 
requirements of the economy, in such manner as to promote full oppor- 
tunity for satisfaction from work and the most effective use of productive 
resources. 


III 


ScorE 


3. Public vocational guidance facilities to be provided to the maximum 
possible extent and as rapidly as possible for young persons attending or 
leaving school and for other young persons up to an age specified by 
national laws or regulations, whether such persons are seeking admission to 
vocational training or are seeking employment for the first time or have 
already been employed. 


4. Public employment counselling facilities to be provided to the 
maximum possible extent and as rapidly as possible for adult persons who 
wish to obtain advice concerning the choice of occupation. 
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PRINCIPLES AND MeErHops oF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


5. (1) Vocational guidance policy and programme to be determined 
through the co-operative efforts of the organizations and services concerned 
with young persons in the transition from school to work, to the end that 
each young person receiving vocational guidance may have the benefit of 
unified and co-ordinated assistance. 

(2) These co-operative efforts to include collaboration with the parents 
or guardians concerned and with associations of parents where these exist. 

(3) In applying these general principles, due account to be taken of the 
principles of administrative organization included hereafter in Part VI. 


6. (1) The period of general education to include preliminary voca- 
tional guidance designed to make the individual aware of his aptitudes, 
qualifications and interests, and of the various occupations and careers, 
including for girls careers in the home, so as to facilitate future vocational 
adjustment. 

(2) The preliminary vocational guidance to receive additional emphasis 
during the latter stages of schooling and in particular throughout the last 
year of general education. 

(3) The preliminary vocational guidance to include the provision, in 
suitable form, of comprehensive occupational and industrial information and, 
wherever possible in the national and local circumstances, visits (conducted 
under adequate supervision) to industrial and commercial establishments 
and other work-places, and personal interview. 


7. In the vocational guidance of young persons who are at or near the 
end of general education or who have left school, the following to be regarded 
as important elements and to be encouraged and applied to the fullest 
possible extent: 

(a) personal interview; 

(b) record of scholastic progress; 

(c) medical examination; 

(d) appropriate psychological and aptitude tests on an experimental 

basis; 

(e) provision of occupational and industrial information. 


8. (1) Each young person seeking vocational guidance to be provided 
with adequate opportunity for personal interview, more particularly at the 
time of leaving school and entering vocational training (including appren- 
ticeship) or employment for the first time. 

(2) Methods of interview to be continuously adapted with a view to 
ensuring the most complete analysis possible of individual ability in relation 
to occupational opportunities and requirements. 


9. Record of scholastic progress to be used as may be considered 
appropriate for vocational guidance, with due respect for the confidential 
character of the information contained therein. 


10. The facilities for the medical examination of young persons to be 
utilized as appropriate for vocational guidance and advice for remedial 
action and such other help as may be possible to be provided if needed. 

11. Facilities for psychological and aptitude testing, on an experimental 
basis, to be made available for vocational guidance so far as practicable, 
and to be utilized as appropriate to the needs of individual cases, under the 
direction of qualified personnel. 
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12. (1) Suitable and reliable information regarding careers in the 
different occupations and industries and regarding employment and training 
opportunities to be made available to young persons, through personal 
interview and otherwise, with due regard for the aptitudes, preferences, 
personality and experience of the young person concerned and the prospec- 
tive needs of the economy. 

(2) In this connection, continuous co-operation to be maintained with 
the public and private organizations concerned, including more particularly 
the occupational organizations of employers and workers, which are able— 

(a) to provide information concerning probable future openings in each 

industry, trade or occupation; 

(b) to exercise a judicious influence on the preparation and conclusion 

of contracts of apprenticeship and on the supervision of their 
application. 


13. Special attention to be given to the development, within the 
framework of the general vocational guidance facilities, of adequate and 
appropriate arrangements for the vocational guidance of young persons in 
rural areas. 


14. Special attention to be given to the development, within the 
framework of the general vocational guidance facilities, and in co-operation 
with the appropriate rehabilitation services, of adequate and appropriate 
arrangements for the vocational guidance of young persons who are 
physically or mentally handicapped or who manifest personality disorders 
of a nature which prevents their vocational adjustment. 


15. The competent national and local authorities to encourage full 
voluntary use of vocational guidance facilities, more particularly in the 
case of young persons who— 

(a) are near the age for leaving school or are entering the employment 

market for the first time; 

(b) are seeking admission to apprenticeship or other vocational 

training ; 

(c) are unemployed; 

(d) are physically or mentally handicapped; or 

(e) manifest personality disorders of a nature which prevents their 

vocational adjustment. 


16. The competent authorities to take the necessary measures to 
facilitate the execution of the young person’s vocational plans as, for 
example, and where appropriate in individual cases, by making suggestions 
for carrying out these plans and by providing assistance in making the 
necessary contacts with other services or persons subsequently concerned 
with placing the young person in training or employment in his chosen 

occupation. 


17. (1) The competent authorities to take measures to organize 
follow-up aimed primarily at assisting where practicable the young person 
to overcome any difficulties he may be experiencing in following his voca- 
tional plans and ascertaining whether the occupation selected is proving 
suitable. 

(2) Wherever possible, methods of follow-up to include general 
enquiries on a representative sampling basis to measure the results of 
vocational guidance in individual cases and to measure the results of 
vocational guidance policy and methods. 
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PRINCIPLES OF EMPLOYMENT COUNSELLING 


18. Appropriate arrangements to be made within the framework of 
the public employment and vocational guidance services for the employ- 
ment counselling of adults requiring such assistance to choose an occupation 
or to change their occupation. 


19. Process of employment counselling to include, as practicable in 

the national circumstances and appropriate in individual cases— 

(a) personal interview; 

(6b) examination of record of work experience and of scholastic record; 

(c) medical examination; 

(d) analysis of physical capacity in relation to occupational require- 
ments ; > 

(e) psychological and aptitude tests on an experimental basis; 

(f) technical trade tests, either verbal or otherwise, in all cases where 
such seem necessary ; 

(g) information concerning occupational opportunities and require- 
ments and employment and training opportunities relating to the 
qualifications, aptitudes, and preferences of the person concerned 
and to the requirements of the economy; 


(h) follow-up aimed at discovering whether satisfactory placement 
in employment or training has been achieved and at measuring 
the results of employment counselling policy and methods. 


20. Special efforts to be made to encourage use of employment coun- 

selling facilities— 

(a) in the case of adults entering employment for the first time; 

(b) in the case of adults unemployed for a long period; 

(c) in the case of adults unemployed as the result of changes in the 
technique, structure or location of industry; 

(d) in the selection of workers for admission to courses of vocational 
training or retraining under public or government subsidized 
programmes; 

(e) in the selection of workers who wish to transfer from one industry, 
occupation or area to another. 


21. As necessary and practicable, measures to be taken to develop, 
within the framework of the general employment counselling facilities, 
specialized employment counselling for— 

(a) disabled persons; 

(b) technicians, professional workers, salaried employees and executive 

staff ; 

(c) persons in rural areas where there is a surplus of workers. 


22. Special attention to be given, in connection with employment 
counselling, to the development of methods for the technical selection 
of workers for particular occupations and industries. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


23. Vocational guidance and employment counselling to be organized 
and co-ordinated on the basis of a comprehensive general programme, 
established and developed in the light of regional and local conditions and 
adaptable to such conditions. | 


24. In order to encourage the development of vocational guidance and 
employment counselling facilities, provision to be made by the central 
authorities (including, where appropriate, the central authorities of the 
federated units of federal States) for— | 

(a), adequate financing of such facilities; 

(6) Appropriate technical assistance; | 

(c) development of operating methods and materials suitable for use 

on a national basis. : 


25. All necessary and desirable measures to be taken by the competent 
authorities to secure effective co-operation, nationally and locally, between 
public and private vocational guidance and employment counselling 
institutions. 


A. Administrative Arrangements for Vocational Guidance 


26. (1) Appropriate arrangements to be maintained, nationally and 
locally, for the co-ordination by the competent authorities of policy and ~ 
action in regard to the vocational guidance of young persons and with due 
regard to the responsibility of the parents and to the appropriate functions 
of private vocational guidance organizations. 

(2) Such arrangements to be directed more particularly towards main- 
taining effective public service to young persons, with the co-operation 
and assistance of any other interested agencies and without duplication of 
effort, and facilitating, as may be desirable, with due respect for confidential 
data, the interchange of information concerning— : 

(a) the extent and character of the need for vocational guidance and 

of the service provided; 

(b) the young persons applying for vocational guidance; 

(c) industries and occupations; 

(d) employment and training opportunities; 

(e€) preparation and use of vocational guidance materials. 


27. (1) Administrative responsibility for vocational guidance to be 
clearly defined, nationally and locally. 

(2) With due regard to the division of authority nationally and locally, 
such responsibility to be entrusted primarily either (a) jointly to the educa- 
tion and employment service authorities, or (b) to one of these authorities 
working in close co-operation with the other. 


28. (1) Suitable arrangements to be made through advisory com- 
mitttees for the co-operation of representatives of employers and workers 
in the development of vocational guidance policy. 

(2) Such committees to be maintained nationally and so far as pos- 
sible locally, and to include, wherever desirable, representatives of the 
authorities and organizations concerned with education and training, voca- 
tional guidance or other youth employment problems. 
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B. Admimstrative Arrangements for Employment Counselling 


29. (1) Administrative responsibility for employment counselling to 
be entrusted primarily to the public employment service, with due regard to 
the administrative responsibility assigned by public authority to other 
agencies. 

(2) Employment service offices to include, at each administrative stage 
so far as practicable, specialized employment counselling units or officers. 

(3) Such administrative arrangements to ensure, as may be necessary 
or desirable, co-operation by the employment service with specialized 
employment counselling services maintained for special groups or persons. 


30. Appropriate arrangements to be made, nationally and locally, to 
pane that employment counselling is organized in the closest co-operation 
with— : 

(a) all other activities of the employment service; 

(b) the vocational guidance of young persons; 

(c) educational institutions in which persons requiring vocational 
guidance are enrolled; 

(d) the administration of unemployment insurance and assistance 
schemes; 

(e) the administration of training and re-training schemes and plans 
to promote labour mobility; 

(f) the representative organizations of employers and workers. 
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TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OFFICERS 


31. (1) In order to procure the preparation, experience and other 
technical knowledge required for vocational guidance work, the competent 
authorities to employ an adequate number of vocational guidance officers 
with suitable training, experience and other qualifications, and to organize 
to the fullest possible extent, and in co-operation as appropriate with other 
bodies concerned, the specialized scientific training of vocational guidance 
officers. 

(2) These measures to include, for example: . 

(a) the establishment of minimum qualification standards for voca- 

- tional guidance officers; 

(b) subject to the national laws, the establishment of regulations 

for the selection of such officers on the basis of qualifications; 

(c) the organization, for persons seeking to undertake the work of 

vocational guidance, of specialized training courses; 

(d) the provision of training for vocational guidance officers; 

(e) subject to the national laws, the maintenance of conditions of 
appointment and employment of vocational guidance officers which 
are sufficiently attractive to provide an inducement to qualified 
persons to undertake and continue in such work. 


(3) Wherever appropriate and practicable in the national circum- 
stances, consideration to be given to the interchange of vocational guidance 
officers among the different services concerned with developing and applying 
vocational guidance programmes and to the publication of technical materials 
suitable for developing professional skill among the vocational guidance 


officers. 
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(4) In this Part, reference to vocational guidance officers to be taken 
to include employment. counselling officers. 


32. States Members to co-operate, where necessary and practicable, 
and with the help where desired of the International Labour Office, in the 
training of vocational] guidance officers. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE RESEARCH AND PUBLICITY 


33. (1) Special measures to be taken, on the basis of a co-ordinated 
plan, to promote public and private research and experiment in methods of 
vocational guidance and employment counselling. 

(2) Wherever appropriate in the circumstances, and in co-operation 
with the employment service, such research to include examination of such 
questions as methods of personal interviewing, the analysis of the require- 
ments of the different occupations, the provision of industrial and occupa- 
tional information appropriate for vocational guidance, aptitude and psycho- 
logical testing; and also the development of model vocational guidance 
forms and the analysis of the results of vocational guidance. 


34. Systematic efforts to be made by the authorities responsible for 
vocational guidance and employment counselling, in co-operation with 
employers’ and workers’ organizations and where appropriate with other 
bodies concerned, to promote wide public understanding of the purposes, 
principles, and methods of vocational guidance and employment counselling. 


Appendix 7—Resolution concerning Equal Remuneration for Work 
of Equal Value 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at San Francisco by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-first 
Session on 17th June, 1948, and 

Having considered the Resolution concerning the principle of equal 
pay for equal work for men and women workers, adopted on 10th 
March, 1948, by the United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
and transmitted to the International Labour Organization together 
with the memorandum on this subject submitted by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions to the Council, and 

Recalling that the Constitution of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion affirms that an improvement of conditions of labour is urgently 
required and directs attention to the recognition of the principle 
of equal remuneration for work of equal value as one of the 
means of improvement, 


adopts this 7th day of July, 1948, the following Resolution: 


1. The Conference draws the attention of States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to: 

(a) the statements on the principle of equal remuneration for work of 
equal value contained in the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization, in the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 
Recommendation, 1928, and in Resolutions adopted at several ses- 
sions of the Conference and at Regional Conferences and Meetings 
of the International Labour Organization; 
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(6) the importance of taking appropriate measures to secure the effec- 
tive application of this principle in the case of men and women 
workers, including in particular measures to extend the opportuni- 
ties for employment available to women workers, and the pro- 
vision of adequate facilities for vocational and technical training 
of women. 


2. The Conference invites the Governing Body to request the Indus- 
trial Committees, Regional Conferences and other bodies meeting under the 
auspices of the International Labour Organization to take fully into account, 
in dealing with questions concerning the employment of women and girls, 
the need to secure the recognition of the principle of equal remuneration for 
work of equal value and the need for action to promote the application of 
this principle. 

3. The Conference invites the Governing Body to instruct the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to continue and develop its studies and enquiries on 
the subject with a view to facilitating the consideration by the Conference, 
by the Industrial Committees and by other bodies of the International 
Labour Organization, of the most effective methods of securing the applica- 
tion in the case of men and women workers of the principle of equal 
remuneration for work of equal value. 

4. The Conference invites the Governing Body to place on the agenda 
of the earliest possible session of the Conference, preferably the next general 
Session, with a view to the adoption of appropriate international regula- 
tions, the question of equal remuneration for men and women workers for 
work of equal value. 

5. The Conference requests the Governing Body to take such further 
action as may be appropriate to promote the solution of the various prob- 
lems involved in the application, in the case of men and women workers, 
of the principle of equal remuneration for work of equal value, with a view 
to securing a more widespread and effective application of this principle. 


Appendix 8—Resolution concerning the Guaranteed Wage. 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, hav- 
ing been convened at San Francisco by the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-first Session on 17th June, 
1948, and 

Noting the views on the subject of wage guarantees as a contribution 
to minimum income security expressed by the Iron and Steel Committee 
and the Metal Trades Committee at their second sessions, and 

Believing that it is of the utmost importance to provide, wherever 
and whenever possible, steady employment and income for wage-earners, 
adopts this 9th day of July, 1948, the following Resolution: 

1. The Conference draws attention to the desirability of progressively 
extending, by means of collective agreements, awards or national laws as 
appropriate, the application of the principle of a guaranteed wage to wage- 
earners who are subject to temporary lay-off. 

2. The Conference requests the Governing Body to arrange for con- 
sideration by appropriate industrial committees of the International Labour 
Organization of methods of facilitating the progressive application in their 
respective industries of the principle of a guaranteed wage, including 
methods of eliminating temporary stoppages or fluctuations in plant opera- 
tions and in employment. ; 

3. The Conference requests the Governing Body to consider the desira- 
bility of placing the subject of the guaranteed wage on the agenda of an 
early session of the Conference. 
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Appendix 9—Proposed Conclusions concerning Labour Clauses in 
Public Contracts 


I 


Proposed form of the International Regulations 


1. International regulations concerning labour clauses in public con- 
tracts to be adopted in the form of a Convention. 


2. The proposed Convention to be supplemented by a Recommendation 
on the subject. 


il 


Proposed Conclusions Relating to a Convention Concerning 
Labour Clauses in Public Contracts 


I. ScoPr oF THE CONVENTION 


1. For purposes of the Convention, the term “public contract” to be 
defined as a contract— 
(i) in which at least one of the parties is a public authority; and 
(ii) the execution of which involves the expenditure of public funds 
and requires the employment of workers by the party carrying 
out the contract. 


2. (a) The Convention to apply to public contracts for— 
(i) the construction, alteration, repair or demolition of public works; 
(ii) the manufacture, assembly, handling or shipment of materials, 
supplies and equipment; 
(i) the performance or supply of services; 
(b) Possibility of exempting from the application of the Convention 
contracts involving the expenditure of public funds below a limit 
fixed by national laws or regulations. 


3.(a) The Convention to apply to contracts awarded by central authori- 
ties of the ratifying State. 


(6) National laws or regulations to determine the manner in which 
and the extent to which the Convention is to be applicable to contracts 
awarded by other authorities. 


4. The Convention to apply to work carried out by sub-contractors or 
assignees of contracts and appropriate measures to be taken to ensure appli- 
cation of the Convention to them. 


5. Possibility of providing that the competent authority may, after 
consultation with the organizations of employers and workers concerned 
where such exist, exclude from the application of the Convention persons 
occupying positions of management or of a technical, professional or scien- 
tific character who do not ordinarily perform manual work and who are 
not covered by collective agreements, arbitration awards or national laws 
or regulations. 


=. 
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II. Provisions oF LABOUR CLAUSES IN PuBLIC CONTRACTS 


6.(a) Labour clauses in public contracts to ensure to the workers 
concerned wages (including allowances), hours of work and other conditions 
of labour which are not less favourable than those established for work of 
the same character in the district where the work is carried on, by— 

(i) collective agreements or other recognized machinery of negotiation 
between organizations of employers and workers representative 
respectively of substantial proportions of the employers and work- 
ers in the trade or industry; or 

(ii) arbitration or arbitration awards; or 

(iii) national laws or regulations; 


(b) Where the conditions referred to in the preceding paragraph are 
not established in accordance with the provisions thereof in the district 
where the work is carried on, the labour clauses to ensure to the workers 
concerned wages (including allowances), hours of work and other condi- 
tions of labour not less favourable than— 

(i) those established by negotiation, arbitration or national laws or 
regulations for work of the same character in the nearest appro- 
priate district; or 

(ii) the general level observed by employers whose general circum- 
stances in the trade or industry in which the contractor is engaged 
are similar. 


7 Where there do not exist appropriate collective agreements, laws or 
regulations relating to the health, safety and welfare of the workers, 
the competent authorities to take adequate measures to ensure that con- 
ditions of health, safety and welfare of the workers engaged in carrying out 
the contract are fair and reasonable. 


8. The provisions of the labour clauses in public contracts, in accor- 

dance with the provisions of points 6 and 7, to be— 

(i) determined where necessary by the competent authority, in con- 
sultation with the organizations of employers and workers con- 
cerned, where such exist; and 

(ii) included in the advertised specifications calling for contract bids. 


Ill. EnrorceEMENT MEASURES 


9. The laws and regulations to give effect to the Convention— 
(i) to be brought to the notice of all persons concerned ; 

(ii) to define the persons responsible for compliance therewith ; 

(iii) to require the posting of notices in conspicuous places at the 
establishments and workplaces concerned with a view to informing 
the workers of the conditions of work provided for by the labour 
clauses in public contracts; 

(iv) to provide for the maintenance of adequate records of time worked 
by and the wages paid to the workers concerned, except where 
other arrangements are operating to ensure effective enforcement; 
and 

(v) to provide for the maintenance of a system of inspection adequate 
to ensure effective enforcement, except where other arrangements 
are operating for this purpose. 
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10. (a) Adequate penalties, by way of the withholding of contracts or 
otherwise, to be imposed for failure to observe and apply the provisions of 
clauses relating to wages (including allowances), hours of work and other 
conditions of labour in public contracts. 


(b) Appropriate measures, by way of withholding of payments under a 
contract or otherwise, to be taken to ensure that the workers concerned 
are paid all wages to which they are entitled. 


iil 


Proposed Conclusions Relating to a Recommendation on Labour 
Clauses in Public Contracts 


I. Scorgs 


1. In cases where as a measure of public policy, economic benefits are 
extended to private employers by such means as the granting of subsidies or 
of licences to operate a public utility, provisions substantially similar to 
those of the labour clauses to apply in the same manner as in the case of 
public contracts. 


II. Provisions or LABouR CLAUSES 


2. The labour clauses to prescribe, either directly or by reference to 
appropriate provisions contained in laws or regulations, collective agree- 
ments, arbitration awards or other recognized arrangements— 

(a) the normal and overtime rates of wages (including allowances) 

to be paid to the various categories of workers concerned; 


(6) the manner in which hours of work are to be regulated, including, 
wherever appropriate— 

(1) the number of hours that may be worked in any day or in any 
week, in respect of which normal] rates of wages are to be paid; 

(11) the average number of hours that may be worked by persons 
working in successive shifts on continuous processes; and 

(111) where hours of work are calculated as an average the number of 
weeks over which this average may be calculated and the normal 
maximum number of hours that may be worked in any week; 


(c) holiday and sick leave provisions. 


Appendix 10—Proposed Conclusions concerning Protection of Wages 


I 


Proposed Form of the International Regulations 


1. International regulations concerning the protection of wages to be 
adopted in the form of a Convention. 


2. The proposed Convention to be supplemented by a Recommendation. 
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I 


Proposed Conclusions Relating to a Convention Concerning the 
Protection of Wages 


I. Scorge oF THE CONVENTION 


ee: For purposes of the Convention, the term “wages” to mean remunera- 
tion or earnings, however designated or calculated, capable of being 
expressed in terms of money, which are payable for work done or services 
rendered by an employer to an employed person in virtue of a written or 
unwritten contract of employment or of national laws or regulations. 

4. Desirability of providing that— 

(a) categories of persons whose conditions of employment are such that 
the provisions of the Convention may be inappropriate or inap- 
plicable to them may be excluded by the competent authority from 
the application of all or any provisions thereof ; 

(b) the provisions of the Convention may be applied by national laws 
or regulations, collective agreements, arbitration awards, or other 


appropriate arrangements which ensure effective application 
thereof. 


Il. Mepium oF WAGE PAYMENTS 


5. (a) The payment of wages to be made only in legal tender, and 
payment in the form of promissory notes, vouchers, coupons or any other 
form alleged to represent legal currency to be prohibited. 

(b) Payment by bank cheque or postal cheque or money order to be 
permitted by the competent authority where it is customary and necessary 
because of special circumstances, or where collective agreements or arbitra- 
tion awards so provide or, where not so provided, with the consent of the 
worker. 


6. (a) Provision to be made, by national laws or regulations, collec- 
tive agreements or arbitration awards, whereby the partial payment of 
wages in the form of allowances in kind may be authorized in industries 
or occupations in which payment in the form of such allowances is custom- 
ary or desirable because of the nature of the industry or occupation 
concerned. 

(b) In cases in which the partial payment of wages in the form of 
allowances in kind is authorized, appropriate measures to be taken to 
ensure that— 

(i) such allowances are appropriate for the personal use and benefit 

of the worker and his family; and 

(ii) the value attributed to such allowances is fair and reasonable, 


7. Wages to be paid directly to the worker concerned except as pro- 
vided by national laws or regulations, collective agreements or arbitration 
awards or, if not so provided, with the consent of the worker concerned. 


8. Employers to be prohibited from limiting in any manner the free- 
dom of the worker to dispose of his wages. 


9. (a) Where work stores or similar services are established in con- 
nection with an undertaking for the sale of commodities to the workers, 
the workers concerned to be free from any coercion to make use of such 
services. 
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(b) In cases where access to other stores is not possible because of the 
location of the work— 
(i) no financial profit to accrue to the employer from the operation 
of such services; or 
(11) appropriate measures to be taken to ensure the sale of goods at 
fair and reasonable prices. 


III. Depuctions rrom WacEs 


10. (a) Deductions from wages to be permitted only under conditions 
and to the extent prescribed by national laws or regulations, collective 
agreements or arbitration awards. 


(6) Workers to be informed, in the manner deemed most appropriate 
by the competent authority, of the conditions under which and the extent 
to which deductions may be made. 


11. Deductions from wages in the form of direct or indirect payments 
by a worker to an employer or his representative or to any intermediaries 
(such as labour contractors or recruiters) for the purpose of obtaining or 
retaining employment to be prohibited. 


IV. ATTACHMENT OF WackEs 


12. (a) Wages to be subject to attachment or seizure only in a man- 
ner and within limits prescribed by national laws or regulations. 


(6) Wages to be protected against attachment or seizure to the extent 
deemed necessary for the maintenance of the worker and his family. 


V. WacEs As A PRIVILEGED DEBT 


13. (a) In the event of the bankruptcy or judicial liquidation of an 
undertaking, workers employed therein to be treated as privileged creditors 
as regards wages due to them for service rendered during such a period prior 
to the bankruptcy or judicial liquidation as may be prescribed by national 
laws or regulations. 


(6) The relationship between privileged wages debts and other types of 
privileged debts to be prescribed by national laws or regulations in such a 
manner that, in any case, wages constituting a privileged debt shall be 
paid in full before ordinary creditors may establish any claim to a share 
of the assets. 


VI. Prriopictry, Time anp Piace or WaAcE PAYMENTS 


14. (a) Wages to be paid regularly and at such intervals as are deter- 
mined by national laws or regulations, collective agreements or arbitration 
awards. 

(6) Upon the termination of a contract of employment, a final settle- 
ment of all wages due to be effected in accordance with national laws or 
regulations, collective agreements or arbitration awards or, where such 
provision is not made, within a reasonable period of time having regard 
to the terms of the contract. 


15. (a) Except where otherwise appropriate, payment of wages where 
made in cash to be made— 

(1) on working days only; and 

(11) at or near the workplace. 
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(b) Except in the case of persons employed in the establishments 
enumerated herein, payment of wages to be prohibited in taverns or other 
similar establishments and, where necessary to prevent abuse, in shops or 
stores for the retail sale of merchandise and in places of amusement. 


VII. NoriricaTion oF WAGE CoNDITIONS TO WORKERS 


niin LB. Effective measures to be taken to ensure that workers are informed 
in an appropriate and easily understandable manner— 

(a) before they enter employment, or when any changes take place, of 

the conditions in respect of wages under which they are employed; 


(b) at the time of each payment of wages, of the particulars of their 
wages for the pay period concerned. 


VIII. ENrorcEMENT MEASURES 


17. The laws and regulations concerning the protection of wages to— 
(i) be brought to the notice of all persons concerned; 
(ii) define the persons responsible for compliance therewith; 
(iii) prescribe adequate penalties for any violation thereof; 
(iv) provide for the maintenance, in all appropriate cases, of adequate 
records in an approved form and manner. 


nit 


Proposed Conclusions Relating to a Recommendation Concerning 
the Protection of Wages 


I. ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF WorRKS STORES 


1. Appropriate measures to be taken to encourage arrangements for 
the association of representatives of the workers concerned, and more par- 
ticularly members of works welfare committees or similar bodies, where such 
bodies exist, in the general administration of works stores or similar services 
established for the sale of commodities to the workers in connection with 
an undertaking. 


Il. DepuctTions FROM WAGES 


2. All necessary measures to be taken to limit deductions from wages 
to the extent deemed to be necessary to safeguard the maintenance of the 
worker and his family. 

3 Deductions from wages for the reimbursement of loss or damage to 
the products, goods or ‘nstallations of the employer to be subjected to the 
following conditions: 

(a) that the loss or damage has been caused intentionally or through 

grave negligence on the part of the worker concerned ; 

(b) that the deduction is fair and does not exceed the actual amount of 

the loss or damage; and 

(c) that the decision is taken after giving a reasonable opportunity 

to the worker concerned to show cause why the deduction should 
not be made. 
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4. Appropriate measures to be taken, in accordance with national 
circumstances, to limit deductions from wages in respect of tools, materials 
or equipment supplied by the employer to cases in which such deductions— 

(a) are a recognized custom of the trade or occupation concerned; or 

(6) are provided for by collective agreements or arbitration awards; or 

(c) are otherwise authorized by a procedure recognized by national 

laws or regulations. 


III. Prriopiciry or WAGE PAYMENTS 


5. Maximum intervals for the payment of wages to be fixed by national 
laws or regulations, collective agreements or arbitration awards to ensure, 
so far as possible, that wages are paid not less often than— 

(a) twice a month in the case of workers whose wages are calculated 

by the hour, day or week, or on a piece-work or output basis; and 

(6) once a month in the case of other employed persons whose 

remuneration is fixed on a monthly or annual basis. 


6. In the case of workers employed to perform a task the completion 
of which requires more than a fortnight, and who are not covered by col- 
lective agreements or arbitration awards, appropriate measures to be taken 
to ensure that— 

(a) payments are made on account not less often than twice a month 

in proportion to the amount of work completed; and 

(6) final settlement is made within a fortnight of the completion of 

the task. 


7. In the case of workers whose remuneration consists in whole or in 
part of commissions on sales or a share of profits, appropriate measures 
to be taken to ensure that— 

(a) regular payments are made not less often than once a month in 
an amount to be fixed in accordance with a recognized procedure; 
and 

(b) a settlement of accounts is made at least once a year. 


IV. NoriricaTion To Workers oF WaGE ConpiITIONS 


8. The details of the wages conditions which should be brought to the 
knowledge of the workers to include, wherever appropriate, particulars 
concerning— , 

(i) the rates of wages payable; 

(11) the method of calculation; 

(111) the periodicity of wage payments; 

(iv) the place of payment; and 

(v) the conditions under which deductions may be made. 


V. WaAcEs STATEMENTS AND Payro~it ReEcorps 


9. In all appropriate cases, workers to be informed with each payment 
of wages of the following particulars relating to the pay period concerned, 
in so far as such particulars may be subject to change: 

(a) the gross amount of wages earned; 

(6) any deductions which may have been made, including the reasons 

therefore and the amount thereof; and 

(c) the net amount of wages due. 


10. Employers to be required, in appropriate cases, to maintain records 
showing, in respect of each worker employed, the particulars specified in 
the preceding paragraph. 
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Appendix 11—Convention No. 87 concerning Freedom of Association 
and Protection of the Right to Organize 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at San Francisco by the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty- 
first Session on 17th June, 1948; 


Having decided to adopt, in the form of a Convention, certain pro- 
posals concerning freedom of association and protection of the 
vey to organize, which is the seventh item on the agenda of the 

ession ; 


Considering that the Preamble to the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization declares “recognition of the principle of 
freedom of association” to be a means of improving conditions of 
labour and of establishing peace; 


Considering that the Declaration of Philadelphia reaffirms that “free- 
dom of expression and of association are essential to sustained 
progress ;” 

Considering that the International Labour Conference, at its Thirtieth 
Session, unanimously adopted the principles which should form the 
basis for international regulation; 


Considering that the General Assembly of the United Nations, at its 
Second Session, endorsed these principles and requested the Inter- 
national Labour Organization to continue every effort in order that 
it may be possible to adopt one or several international Con- 
ventions; 


adopts this 9th day of July of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-eight the following Convention, which may be cited as the Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the Right to Organize Convention, 1948: 


Part I. FREEDOM or ASSOCIATION 


Article 1 
Fach Member of the International Labour Organization for which 
this Convention is in force undertakes to give effect to the following 
provisions. 
Article 2 
Workers and employers, without distinction whatsoever, shall have 


the right to establish and, subject only to the rules of the organization 
concerned, to join organizations of their own choosing without previous 


authorization. 


Article 3 


1. Workers’ and employers’ organizations shall have the right to draw 
up their constitutions and rules, to elect their representatives in full free- 
dom, to organize their administration and activities and to formulate their 


programmes. 

2. The public authorities shall refrain from any interference which 
would restrict this right or impede the lawful exercise thereof. 
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Article 4 


Workers’ and employers’ organizations shall not be liable to be dis- 
solved or suspended by administrative authority. 


Article § 


Workers’ and employers’ organizations shall have the right to establish 
and join federations and confederations and any such organization, federa- 
tion or confederation shall have the right to affiliate with international 
organizations of workers and employers. 


Article 6 


The provisions of Articles 2, 3 and 4 hereof apply to federations and 
confederations of workers’ and employers’ organizations. 


Article 7 


The acquisition of legal personality by workers’ and employers’ 
organizations, federations and confederations shall not be made subject 
to conditions of such a character as to restrict the application of the pro- 
visions of Articles 2, 3 and 4 hereof. 


Article 8 


1. In exercising the rights provided for in this Convention workers and 
employers and their respective organizations, like other persons or organized 
collectivities, shall respect the law of the land. 


2. ‘The law of the land shall not be such as to impair, nor shall it be 
so applied as to impair, the guarantees provided for in this Convention. 


Article 9 


1. The extent to which the guarantees provided for in this Convention 
shall apply to the armed forces and the police shall be determined by 
national laws or regulations. 


2. In accordance with the principle set forth in paragraph 8 of Article 
19 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization the ratifi- 
cation of this Convention by any Member shall not be deemd to affect any 
existing law, award, custom or agreement in virtue of which members of the 
armed forces or the police enjoy any right guaranteed by this Convention. 


Article 10 


In this Convention the term “organization” means any organization 
of workers or of employers for furthering and defending the interests of 
workers or of employers. 


Part II. Protection of THE Ricut To ORGANIZE 


Article 11 


Each Member of the International Labour Organization for which this 
Convention is in force undertakes to take all necessary and appropriate 
measures to ensure that workers and employers may exercise freely the 
right to organize. 
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Part III. MisceLuANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Article 12 


1. In respect of the territories referred to in Article 35 of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organization as amended by the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organization Instrument of Amendment, 
1946, other than the territories referred to in paragraphs 4 and 5 of the 
said Article as so amended, each Member of the Organization which ratifies 
this Convention shall communicate to the Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office with or as soon as possible after its ratification a 
declaration stating— 

(a) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 

of the Convention shall be applied without modification; 

(b) the territories in respect of which it undertakes that the provisions 
of the Convention shall be applied subject to modifications, together 
with details of the said modifications; 

(c) the territories in respect of which the Convention is inapplicable 
and in such cases the grounds on which it is inapplicable; 

(d) the territories in respect of which it reserves its decision. 


2. The undertakings referred to in subparagraphs (a) and (6) of 
paragraph 1 of this article shall be deemed to be an integral part of the 
ratification and shall have the force of ratification. 


3. Any Member may at any time by a subsequent declaration cancel 
in whole or in part any reservations made in its original declaration in 
virtue of subparagraphs (b), (c) or (d) of paragraph 1 of this article. 


4. Any Member may, at any time at which this Convention is subject 
to denunciation in accordance with the provisions of Article 16, communi- 
cate to the Director-General a declaration modifying in any other respect 
the terms of any former declaration and stating the present position in 
respect of such territories as it may specify. 


Article 13 


1. Where the subject matter of this Convention is within the self- 
governing powers of any non-metropolitan territory, the Member respon- 
sible for the international relations of that territory may, In agreement with 
the Government of the territory, communicate to the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office a declaration accepting on behalf of the 
territory the obligations of this Convention. 


2. A declaration accepting the obligations of this Convention may be 

communicated to the Director-General of the International Labour Office— 

(a) by two or more members of the organization in respect of any 
territory which is under their joint authority; or At) 

(b) by any international authority responsible for the administration 

of any territory, in virtue of the Charter of the United Nations or 


otherwise, in respect of any such territory. 


3. Declarations communicated to the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in accordance with the preceding paragraphs of this 
article shall indicate whether the provisions of the Convention will be 
applied in the territory concerned without modification or subject to 
modifications; when the declaration indicates that the provisions of the 
Convention will be applied subject to modifications it shall give details of 
the said modifications. 
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4. The Member, Members or international authority concerned may, at 
any time by a subsequent declaration renounce in whole or in part the 
right to have recourse to any modification indicated in any former 
declaration, 


5. The Member, Members or international authority concerned may, at 
any time at which this Convention is subject to denunciation in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 16, communicate to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office a declaration modifying in any other 
respect the terms of any former declaration and stating the present position 
in respect of the application of the Convention. 


Articles 14-21 


(Standard Final Provisions, cf. Articles 15-22 of Convention No. 88, 
above.) 


Appendix 12—Resolution concerning International Machinery for 
Safeguarding Freedom of Association 


The Conference, 

Recalling the Resolution concerning international machinery for safe- 
guarding freedom of association adopted by the Conference at its 30th 
Session (July, 1947), requesting the Governing Body to examine this 
question in all its aspects and to report back to the Conference at its 
31st Session, 

Having taken note of the report presented by the Governing Body in 
conformity with the above-mentioned Resolution, 

Having taken note also of the Resolution adopted by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations at its 5th Session (August, 1947), 
requesting the Secretary-General of the United Nations to arrange for co- 
operation between the International Labour Organization and the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights on the question of enforcement of trade union rights, 

Having taken note also of the Resolution adopted by the Assembly of 
the United Nations at its 2nd Session (September-November, 1947), recom- 
mending to the International Labour Organization that it pursue urgently, 
in collaboration with the United Nations and in conformiy with the Resolu- 
tion of the International Labour Conference, the study of the control of 
the application of trade union rights, 

Considering that the Constitution of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion provides adequate guarantees for the application of international labour 
Conventions in general, 

Recognizing, however, that the exercise of the right of the freedom of 
association as provided for in the Convention might be endangered by 
interference with other fundamental rights, the safeguarding of which lies 
outside the competence of the International Labour Organization but with- 
in the competence of the United Nations, especially that of the Commission 
on Human Rights. 

Considering that additional international machinery for safeguarding 
freedom of association in all its aspects, established in collaboration with 
the United Nations, may be necessary effectively to complete the guarantees 
provided by the Constitution of the International Labour Organization, 
guarantees which may be neither abrogated nor suspended, 

Requests the Governing Body, accordingly, to enter into consultations 
with the competent organs of the United Nations, for the purpose of examin- 
ing what developments to existing international machinery may be necessary 
to ensure the safeguarding of freedom of association, and to report back to 
the Conference at an early session. 
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Appendix 13—-Proposed Conclusions concerning the Application of 


the Principle of the Right to Organize and to Bargain 
Collectively 


I 


PROPOSED ForRM OF INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 


1. International regulations concerning the application of the principles 
of the right to organize and to bargain collectively to be adopted in the 
form of a Convention or a Recommendation. 


II 


GUARANTEE OF THE WorKERS’ RiGHT TO ORGANIZE 


2. The workers to be accorded adequate protection against any acts of 
anti-union discrimination in respect of their employment and especially 
against acts designed to— 

(a) make the employment of a worker dependent on the condition 
that he shall not join a union or shall withdraw from one to which 
he belongs; 

(b) cause the dismissal of or otherwise prejudice a worker by reason 
of his membership in a union or because of his participation in 
union activities, outside working hours or with the consent of his 
employer within working hours. 


Ii 


PROTECTION OF WoRKERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


3. (a) Workers’ organizations to be accorded adequate protection 
against any acts of interference, on the part of employers, employers’ 
organizations or their agents, in their establishment, functioning or 
administration. 

(b) In particular acts which are designed to: 

(i) effect the establishment of workers’ organizations under the 

domination of employers; 

(ii) support workers’ organizations by financial or other means with 

the object of placing such organizations under the control of 
employers, 


shall be deemed to constitute wrongful interference. 


IV 


Acts oF WRONGFUL COERCION 


4, Employers and workers to be accorded adequate protection against 
acts of wrongful coercion designed to interfere with the free exercise of their 
right to organize. 

Vv 


GUARANTEE OF THE PRINCIPLE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


5. Appropriate measures to be taken to induce employers and 
employers’ organizations on the one hand, and workers’ organizations on 
the other, to enter into negotiations with a view to regulating conditions 
of employment by means of collective agreements. 
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SUPERVISORY MEASURES 


6. Appropriate machinery to be established, where necessary, for the 
purpose of ensuring respect for the right to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively as defined in Points 2, 3, 4 and 5 above. 


Appendix 14—Convention No. 89 concerning Night Work of Women 
Employed in Industry (revised 1948) 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at San Francisco by the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty- 
first Session on 17th June, 1948, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the partial revision of the Night Work (Women) Convention, 
1919, adopted by the Conference at its First Session, and the 
Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1934, adopted by 
the Conference at its Eighteenth Session, which is the ninth item 
on the agenda of the Session, and 


Considering that these proposals must take the form of an international 
Convention, 


adopts this 9th day of July, of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-eight the following Convention, which may be cited as the 


Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1948: 


Part I. GENERAL PRovIsIons 


Article 1 


1. For the purpose of this Convention, the term “industrial undertak- 
ing” includes particularly— 
(a) mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals 
from the earth; 


(6) undertakings in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, 
repaired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or 
demolished, or in which materials are transformed, including under- 
takings engaged in shipbuilding or in the generation, transforma- 
tion or transmission of electricity or motive power of any kind; 

(c) undertakings engaged in building and civil engineering work, in- 
cluding constructional, repair, maintenance, alteration and 
demolition work. 


2. The competent authority shall define the line of division which 
separates industry from agriculture, commerce and other non-industrial 
occupations. 

Article 2 


For the purpose of this Convention the term “night” signifies a period - 
of at least eleven consecutive hours, including an interval prescribed by 
the competent authority of at least seven consecutive hours falling between 
ten o’clock in the evening and seven o’clock in the morning; the competent 
authority may prescribe different intervals for different areas, industries, 
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undertakings or branches of industries or undertakings, but shall consult 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations concerned before prescribing an 
interval beginning after eleven o’clock in the evening. 


Article 3 


Women without distinction of age shall not be employed during the 
night in any public or private industrial undertaking, or in any branch 
thereof, other than an undertaking in which only members of the same 
family are employed. 


Article 4 


Article 3 shall not apply— 

(a) in cases of force majeure, when in any undertaking there occurs 
an interruption of work which it was impossible to foresee, and 
which is not of a recurring character; : 

(b) in cases where the work has to do with raw materials or materials 
in course of treatment which are subject to rapid deterioration when 
such night work is necessary to preserve the said materials from 
certain loss. 


Article 5 


1. The prohibition of night work for women may be suspended by the 
government, after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions concerned, when in case of serious emergency the national interest 
demands it. 

2. Such suspension shall be notified by the government concerned to 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office in its annual report 
on the application of the Convention. 


Article 6 


In industrial undertakings which are influenced by the seasons and 
in all cases where exceptional circumstances demand it, the night period 
may be reduced to ten hours on sixty days of the year. 


Article 7 


~ In countries where the climate renders work by day particularly trying, 
the night period may be shorter than that prescribed in the above articles 
if compensatory rest is accorded during the day. 


Article & 
This Convention does not apply to— 


(a) women holding responsible positions of a managerial or technical 
character; and 

(6b) women employed in health and welfare services who are not 
ordinarily engaged in manual work. 
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Part IJ. Specrau Provisions FoR CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


Article 9 


In those countries where no government regulation as yet applies to 
the employment of women in industrial undertakings during the night, the 
term “night” may provisionally, and for a maximum period of three years, 
be declared by the government to signify a period of only ten hours, includ- 
ing an interval prescribed by the competent authority of at least seven 
consecutive hours falling between ten o’clock in the evening and seven 
o’clock in the morning. 


Article 10 


1. The provisions of this Convention shall apply to India subject to the 
modifications set forth in this Article. 


2. The said provisions shall apply to all territories in respect of which 
the Indian legislature has jurisdiction to apply them. 


3. The term “industrial undertaking” shall include— 
(a) factories as defined in the Indian Factories Act; and 
(b) mines to which the Indian Mines Act applies. 


Article 11 


1. The provisions of this Convention shall apply to Pakistan subject 
to the modifications set forth in this Article. 


2. The said provisions shall apply to all territories in respect of which 
the Pakistan legislature has jurisdiction to apply them. 


3. The term “industrial undertaking” shall include— 
(a) factories as defined in the Factories Act; 
(b) mines to which the Mines Act applies. 


Article 12 


1. The International Labour Conference may, at any session at which 
the matter is included in its agenda, adopt by a two-thirds majority draft 
amendments to any one or more of the preceding articles of Part II of 
this Convention. 


2. Any such draft amendment shall state the Member or Members to 
which it applies, and shall, within the period of one year, or, in exceptional 
circumstances, of eighteen months from the closing of the session of the 
Conference, be submitted by the Member or Members to which it applies 
to the authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, for 
the enactment of legislation or other action. 


3. Each such Member will, if it obtains the consent of the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the matter lies, communicate the forma! 
ratification of the amendment to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office for registration. 


4. Any such draft amendment shall take effect as an amendment to 
this Convention on ratification by the Member or Members to which it 
applies. 

Articles 13-20 


‘ 5 ei Final Provisions, cf. Articles 15-22 of Convention No. 88, 
above. 
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Appendix 15—Convention No. 90 concerning the Night Work of 
Young Persons Employed in Industry (revised 1948) 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at San Francisco by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Thirty-first 
Session on 17th June, 1948, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the partial revision of the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) 
Convention, 1919, adopted by the Conference at its First Session, 
which is the tenth item on the agenda of the Session, and 

Considering that these proposals must take the form of an international 
Convention, 


adopts this 10th day of July, of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-eight, the following Convention, which may be cited as the Night 
Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1948: 


Part I. GmNERAL PROVISIONS 


Article 1 


1. For the purpose of this Convention, the term “industrial under- 

taking” includes particularly— 

(a) mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals 
from the earth; 

(b) undertakings in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, 
repaired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or 
demolished, or in which materials are transformed, including under- 
takings engaged in shipbuilding or in the generation, transformation 
or transmission of electricity or motive power of any kind; 

(c) undertakings engaged in building and civil engineering work, 
including constructional, repair, maintenance, alteration and 
demolition work; 

(d) undertakings engaged in the transport of passengers or goods by 
road or rail, including the handling of goods at docks, quays, 
wharves, warehouses or airports. 


2. The competent authority shall define the line of division which 
separates industry from agriculture, commerce and other non-industrial 
occupations. 

3. National laws or regulations may exempt from the application of 
this Convention employment on work which is not deemed to be harmful, 
prejudicial, or dangerous to young persons in family undertakings in 
which only parents and their children or wards are employed. 


Article 2 


1. For the purpose of this Covention the term “night” signifies a period 
of at least twelve consecutive hours. 

2. In the case of young persons under sixteen years of age, this period 
shall inelude the interval between ten o’clock in the evening and six o’clock 
in the morning. 
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3. In the case of young persons who have attained the age of sixteen 
years but are under the age of eighteen years, this period shall include an 
interval prescribed by the competent authority of at least. seven consecu- 
tive hours falling between ten o’clock in the evening and seven o’clock in the 
morning; the competent authority may prescribe different intervals for 
different areas, industries, undertakings or branches of industries or under- 
takings, but shall consult the employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned before prescribing an interval beginning after eleven o’clock in the 
evening. 

Article 3 


1. Young persons under eighteen years of age shall not be employed 
or work during the night in any public or private industrial undertaking or 
in any branch thereof except as hereinafter provided for. 


2. For purposes of apprenticeship or vocational training in specified 
industries or occupations which are required to be carried on continuously, 
the competent authority may, after consultation with the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned, authorize the employment in night work 
of young persons who have attained the age of sixteen years but are under 
the age of eighteen years. 


3. Young persons employed in night work in virtue of the preceding 
paragraph shall be granted a rest period of at least thirteen consecutive 
hours between two working periods. 


4. Where night work in the baking industry is prohibited for all work- 
ers, the interval between nine o’clock in the evening and four o’clock in the 
morning may, for purposes of apprenticeship or vocational training of young 
persons who have attained the age of sixteen years, be substituted by the 
competent authority for the interval of at least seven consecutive hours 
falling between ten o’clock in the evening and seven o’clock in the morning 
prescribed by the authority in virtue of paragraph 3 of Article 2. 


Article 4 


_ 1. In countries where the climate renders work by day particularly try- 
Ing, the night period and barred interval may be shorter than that prescribed 
in the above articles if compensatory rest is accorded during the day. 


2. The provisions of Articles 2 and 3 shall not apply to the night work of 
young persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen years in case of 
emergencies which could not have been controlled or foreseen, which are not 
of a periodical character, and which interfere with the normal working of the 
industrial undertaking. 


Article & 


The prohibition of night work may be suspended by the government, for 
young persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen years, when in case 
of serious emergency the public interest. demands it. 


Article 6 


1. The laws or regulations giving effect to the provisions of this Con- 
vention shal]— 


(a) make appropriate provision for ensuring that they are known to the 
persons concerned ; 


(b) define the persons responsible for compliance therewith ; 
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(c) prescribe adequate penalties for any violation thereof; 

(d) provide for the maintenance of a system of inspection adequate to 
ensure effective enforcement; and 

(€) require every employer in a public or private industrial undertaking 
to keep a register, or to keep available official records, showing the 
names and dates of birth of all persons under eighteen years of age 
employed by him and such other pertinent information as may be 
required by the competent authority. 


2. The annual reports submitted by Members under Article 22 of the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organization shall contain full 
information concerning such laws and regulations and a general survey of the 
results of the inspections made in accordance therewith. 


Part IT. Sprcran Provisions For CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


Article 7 


1, Any Member which, before the date of the adoption of the laws or 
regulations permitting the ratification of this Convention, had laws or 
regulations restricting the night work of young persons in industry which 
provide for an age-limit lower than eighteen years may, by a declaration 
accompanying its ratification, substitute an age-limit lower than eighteen 
years, but in no case lower than sixteen years, for the age-limit prescribed 
in paragraph 1 of Article 3. 


2. Any Member which hag made such a declaration may at any time 
cancel that declaration by a subsequent declaration. 


3. Every Member for which a declaration made in virtue of paragraph 
1 of this Article is in force shall indicate each year in its annual report upon 
the application of this Convention the extent to which any progress has been 
made with a view to the full application of the provisions of the Convention. 


Article 8 


1. The provisions of Part I of this Convention shall apply to India 
subject to the modifications set forth in this Article. 


2. The said provisions shall apply to all territories in respect of which 
the Indian legislature has jurisdiction to apply them. 


3. The term “industrial undertaking” shall include— 
(a) factories as defined in the Indian Factories Act : 
(b) mines to which the Indian Mines Act applies; 
(c) railways and ports. 


4. Article 2, paragraph 2, shall apply to young persons who have 
attained the age of thirteen years but are under the age of fifteen years. 


5. Article 2, paragraph 3, shall apply to young persons who have 
attained the age of fifteen years but are under the age of seventeen years. 


6. Article 3, paragraph 1, and Article 4, paragraph 1, shall apply to 
young persons under the age of seventeen years. 
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7. Article 3, paragraphs 2, 3 and 4, Article 4, paragraph 2, and Article 5 
shall apply to young persons who have attained the age of fifteen years but 
are under the age of seventeen years. 


8. Article 6, paragraph 1 (e), shall apply to young persons under the 
age of seventeen years. 


Article 9 


1. The provisions of Part I of this Convention shall apply to Pakistan 
subject to the modifications set forth in this Article. 


2. The said provisions shall apply to all territories in respect of which 
the Pakistan legislature has jurisdiction to apply them. 


3. The term “industrial undertaking” shall include— 
(a) factories as defined in the Factories Act; 

(b) mines to which the Mines Act applies; 

(c) railways and ports. 


4. Article 2, paragraph 2, shall apply to young persons who have 
attained the age of thirteen years but are under the age of fifteen years. 


5. Article 2, paragraph 3, shall apply to young persons who have attained 
the age of fifteen years but are under the age of seventeen years. 


6. Article 3, paragraph 1, and Article 4, paragraph 1, shall apply to 
young persons under the age of seventeen years. 


7. Article 3, paragraphs 2, 3 and 4, Article 4, paragraph 2, and Article 5 
shall apply to young persons who have attained the age of fifteen years but 
are under the age of seventeen years. 


8. Article 6, paragraph 1 (e), shall apply to young persons under the age 
of seventeen years. | 


Article 10 


1. The International Labour Conference may, at any session at which 
the matter is included in its agenda, adopt by a two-thirds majority draft 
amendments to any one or more of the preceding articles of Part II of this 
Convention. 


2. Any. such draft amendment shall state the Member or Members to 
which it applies and shall, within the period of one year or, in exceptional 
circumstances, of eighteen months from the closing of the session of the Con- 
ference, be submitted by the Member or Members to which it applies to the 
authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. 


3. Each such Member will, if it obtains the consent of the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the matter lies, communicate the 
formal ratification of the amendment to the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office for registration. 


4, Any such draft amendment shall take effect as an amendment to this 
Convention on ratification by the Member or Members to which it applies. 


Articles 11-18 


‘i Sarai Final Provisions, cf. Articles 15-22 of Convention No. 88, 
above. 
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Appendix 16—Letter from the United States Delegation transmitting 
reply of Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers in Japan 
to the Conference’s invitation to Japan to send an Observer 
Delegation 


The following letter was addressed by the delegation of the United 
States of America to the President of the Conference: 


“The following communication has been received from the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers in Japan through Army communications 
facilities for transmission to the International Labour Conference: 


“‘SCAP appreciates the invitation contained in telegraphic message 
from Director-General regarding 7 July Resolution extending invitation to 
SCAP to send an observer delegation reflecting tripartite character of the 
Organisation. Although shortage of time makes impracticable the attend- 
ance of delegation before the expected adjournment on 10 July, future 
opportunity of participation in the commendable work of the International 
Labour Organization is warmly anticipated. It is hoped that the relation 
opened by the invitation from the Conference will prove beneficial to all 
parties concerned.’ 


“The above communication is also being transmitted to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office. (Signed) M. L. KENESTRICK, 
Secretary, U.S. Delegation.” 
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